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Advertised Businesses. 


Account Bookmakers. 


John Dickinson & Go, Ltd x 


Air Conditioning Machinery. 


Uhe Tiverpool Refryzeration Goa. Latd 


Banking and Insurance. 


Chartered binkoft India Vustealit ind 
China 


Hongkon, A Shinshu BKuokiy 


Copa ation 
Imperral Bank ft Indra 
Nanni b kot didi Tite + oe YI 


[he YokohiumaSpeaw Bank Tod \AM 


Bobbins for Textile 
Manufacturers. 


Wilson Bros Bobbin Qo] td AAV 


Buttons & Studs 


Prank blynn ée ‘ ee ott 


Cables Electric. 


Callender'’s (able & Construction Ge Ltd NANT 


Chemicals Manufacturers and 
Merchants. 


Alexander Cross & Sons, I td, oe XML 


Compressors (High Pressure 
Gas). 


Lhe Tiverp vol Retrigeriton Coy Ltd, 


Cover Papers and Wrappings 
of all descriptions. 


Diesel Oil Engines 
PAH Wlouty 


Electrical Equipment 


( (herd rystoaulbod Konstrtction di Let: 


Engine Windlasses 


] A ET Vil Ta [td en ae 


Envelope Makers. 


Jolin Dickinson & Co. J tu. - 


Fertilizers—Chemical. 


Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd want 


Fiet. Net Manufacturers. 


Wm Bi bourd Som [td Pe oe MV 


Galvanized Corrugated Sheete, 
Ash & Lacy Ltd ee ee POT 
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Pax 


Keighley Gis & Onl Engine Ca, ee es oi 


ice-making Machinery & Plant. 
The Liverpool Refrigeration Co, Ltd xn 


Letterpress Machines. 


John Dickinson & Co., Ltd aM 


Linen Thread Manufacturers 


Wm Barbour A Sons [I tde : MAN 


Lithographic Machinery. 
John Dickinson & Co, Itde PY se ONG 


Metal Perforaters 
G. A. Harves & Co. (London) Ltd. 2. v0u 


Motor Ploughs (Cable) 
Je & H. McLaren I td. Pn Sh 


Newspaper Stercotype 
Machinery. 


John Dukinsen & Co Wtd. ee XN 


Newspaper Rotary Presses. 


John Dickinson & Co. Ltd iz AMA 


Newsprint Paper. 


John Dickinson & Cc, Ltd ae ee SAL 


Oil Engines. 
ci 
hughes Gu A Ou Tngame Co uN 
Paper Makere, Merchants & 
Agonts. 
John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. ea MAI 


Spicers (Faport), Lid. Be XVI 


Perforated Metais. 
Ash & Lacy ' Ltd ea ees . I 


Pau 

Perforated Zinc. 

a. A Harvey & Go. (London), Ltd. 
Post Card Boardand Boards 

of all kinds. 

John Dickinson & Co, Ltd : ie 
Printers’ Machinery, 

Joha Dickinson & Co, Ltd ae ae 
Printing Machinery. 

John Dickinson & Co, td oes or 
Printing Material Makers 

John Dickinson & Lo, Ltd... 
Printing Paper. 

John Duihanson & Co, [td . eo 


Pumping Machinery 


The Davcrpool Refiperition Co 


Ratlway Electrification, 


Railway Travel. 


(; F J Roatlwaiy ee 


Refrigerating Plant. 
The Toaverpool Re foyerate I td, 


Rubber Boots ctc 


Cha Vi bo hee & Ptd ee ee 


Seed and Grain Merchants. 


Ni vaide Gs AS ons Ltd ee 


Sheet Metal Workers 


Vroaxudoav Ftd 


Shoe Thread Manufacturers 


Yn Birbour & Sons Pad 


ty . 


Of 
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Pact 
Shutties for Weaving. 
Walser Bros Bobbin & Co WAH 
Stationery. 
John Dukins n& Ce I td XVI 
Sprers (Pvp rts) Ftd Ww 


Steam Ploughe. 
J & HW Meclauren Ltd 


Steel Furniture. 
GA Harvey & Co (Lindy) Ltd avi 


Steel Lockers & Cupboards. 
G \ Harvey & Go (Lond n) Ld a | 


Stoneware ‘ Vitrifine Drain Pipes 


J Anwks % Gc (bend n) Ltd iN 
Tractors 
JAW Mann ltd ie 


Twine Manufacturers 


Wyott orl trsn |] $ 


Type Composing Machine, 


The Lanst n Vion tsp © rp rate 1Ltd 


Uphoistery Trimmings 


Cer, Tr kh AC Jd 


Watcrproof Garments, etc 


Chi Maca ha& Cc 


Wire Weavers 


Gs \V Har ev YCo (Ie¢nd n) Ltd 


Wiring System Electric Light. 


Kallnd sr & NK hans r tion «& 
Pt e ee 


Writing and Printing Paper 
Jbn Dkhn s Av Id 


Writing Papers 
Jn DhkR sn & & b 3 


Sy | | 


Vu 


ADVFERTISFMENTS 





THE SYSTEM OF 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN 


BRITISH INDIA. 


By P. K Waitt. 


Tnis work has been compiled entirely from official 
recoids and describes in plain languige the present 
financial machinery of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and the financial power, of the reformed legislatures 
In addition, it contuns a lucid account of the system of 
accounts and audit, Government cash balances including 
the Grold Stinditd Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve 
balances, The work wintended for the use of members of 
the Lesislatiwe Ccuncuils, Ministers of Indian States and 
students of economics and Indiin finance generatly 


Pree Rs 10 By V P P. Rs. 10 10. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS 
INSOLVENCY ACT. 


By Daniur Craver, Dur -at-Lau 


\ clearly printed edition of the textof the act, together 
with aconcsse and carefully compiled digest of Indian case- 
law and a selection of appropriate Engiish decisions 


The Second Edition contains 146 pages of text and 
commentary and includes the deusions given sups quent to 
the publication of the first edition 


Price * Rs. 5. By V. P P. Rs. 5-6 


LADIES OF MAHABLESHWAR. 


By MOMOS. 
A witty collection of poems 
Price Rs. 2. By V. P P Rs. 2-4. 


THE 
it ely 


INDIAN YEAR BOO! 
1928, 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL Or 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
OF THE DAY 


EDITED BY 
SIR STANLEY REED, Kr... K.B.E., L.L.D. 
AND 


Ss. T. SHEPPARD. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUpLisHED BY 
Benveii, Corewan & Co., Lrp., 
“THE Ties of INpia” Orrices, BomBay ava CALcUrs 
Ponpon: 187, Frerr Sirpei, E.C, 
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Ye" 7 Agta Tropical Photo Goods 

“a obtainable from all Photo- 
graphic dealers. 


AGFA PHOTO CO. 


BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 
P. O. B. 488. P. O. B. 50n. 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 


© Full Moon....... 7th, 11h. 37°7m. A.M. @ New Moon......23th, 1h. 48°7m. a W, 





C Last Quarter......15th, 2h. 43°6m, A.M. > First Quarter... ..30, Oh, 55°6m. P.M. 











| Mean Tite in — latitude ot _ | Sun's 

lay of the Wiek. | vier rie i True ee a reeae 
! Month. Year. ee pa | moon: | Noon. | oe oe 

| H. M. | H. M. | H. M. | D. _ 3: 

Sunday ze 1 1 7 12 | 6 13 0 4 | 812 | 23 : 
Monday ee 2 2 7 #12 6 13 QO 42 9°12 23 «1 
Tuesday oe 8 3 7 8618 | 6 14 0 43 | ie. 22 «266 
Wednesday wi 4 4 7 18 6 15 0 43 111.2 22 51 
Thursday - 5 | 5 7 138 G 15 O 44 12°12 22 495 
Friday | 6 6 | 7 13 ; 6 16 | O 44 13l2 | 22 38 
Saturday zs 7 7 7 #14 | 6 16 0 45 14°12 92 21 
Sunday a 8 8 7 #14 6 17 0 46 | he 22 24 
Monday oe 9 9 | 7 14 | 6 18 | 0 4 16-1z | 22 16 
Tuesday a 10 10 7 14 | 6 18 QO 4b 71s | 22) 8 
Wednesday... 1 11 | 7 14 | 6 19 | O 46 18°12 | 21 59 
Thursday | 12 12 7 15 | 6 20 0 4 19°12 21 50 
Friday on 13 13 7 15 | 6 20 QO 47 20°12 21 40 
Saturday as | 14 140) 7) O15 | 6 21 0 47 21°12 21 30 
Sunday us 15 15 7 15 | 6. 22 0 48 laa) (A 21 20 
Monday 16 16 | 7 15 | 6 22 | 0 48 o312 ; 21 9 
Tuesday a 17 17 7 15 | 6 2 0 4> 24°12 20 58 
Wecnesuay ; 18 13 7 Ls | 6 24 Q 49 25° 12 20 47 
Thursday ‘ 19 i9 7 45 | G 2k Q 49 26°12 20 35 
I niday ey 20 0 | 7 15 | 6 2 | 0 49 e712 | 20 22 
Baturtday 1 Sey | 2k | 21 7 #15 | 6 22> 0 50 2°12 | 20 = 
Sunday ; “22 | vo 7 15 | 6 0 50 2912 | 19 56 
Monday a 23 | 23 | 7 16 !' & 2 0 50 0 45 19 43 
Tuesday ) 24 24 | 7 16 | 6 28 0 sv , 1°45 19 29 
Wednesday | 25 | 25 | 7 16 | 6 2 | 0 51 | 2°45 19 15 
Thursday - 1 26) 81 7 15 | OB | oO 51 3°45 | 19 0 
Friday ee 27 \ 27 7 15 6 28 0 O61 | 4°45 18 45 
Saturday : | 28 | 28 7 #15 6 2s 51 9°45 18 30 
Sunday ats 2) | 29 7 #15 6 8) 0 62 6°45, 18 11 
Monday ee 30 80 7 1d 6 380 0 #62 7°45 17 58 
Tuesday | 1 | 31 | 7 14 |} 6 321 | O 52 | S45 | 17 82 





QO Full Moon......6th, ih. 41'Om. Am. 
« Last Quarter ..l4th, Oh. 35°0m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Vriday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 





Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 29 Days. 


ware of 
the 
Month. 


co won aoe wu Re & NY 


a on aol cn 
yn Go OF DP» WwW WNW FH @& 


> First Quarter 
Mean ‘lime 1D tho latitude of 


Day of Bombay. _ 
year Bune, | Sunset. Neos 
. 
H. M H. M v8 | M. 
32 | 7 14 | 6 31 | O 52 
33 | 7 14 | 6 32 | O 63 
34 | 7 13 | 6 33 | 0 BB 
35 | 7 13 | 6 33 | O 53 
36 | 7 13 | 6 34 | O 53 
37 | 7 12 | 6 34 | O° 63 
38 | 7 I | 6 35 | 0 53 
so {| 7 12 | 6 35 | 0 63 
40 | 7 1 | 6 36 | 0 53 
4. | 7 11 | 6 36 | O B3 
42 | 7 1 | 6 37 | O 53 
43} 7 10 | 6 37 | O 53 
44 | 7 9 | 6 385 | O 58 
45 | 7 9 | 6 38 0 53 
46 | 7 8 | 6 39 ! oO 58 
47 | 7 » | 6 39 : 0 53 
217 7/6 40 oO 53 
49 | 7 6 | 6 40. 0 53 
50 | 7 6 | 6 41 : 0 53 

| 
Bl | 7 5 | 6 41, O B3 
s2 | 7 4 | 6 42 | 0 53 
53 | 7 4] 6 42 | 0 53 
6617 3 i] 4 42 | o 52 
6 | 7 #2 | 6 43 | 0 52 
566 | 7 2 | 6 48 | 0 52 
57 | 7 1] 6 44 «OF B2 
6; 7 oO | 6 44,0 B51 
58 | 7 of 6 44 | 9 61 
Go | 6 59 | 6 iio Bt 

| 


Moon’s 
Age at 
oon. 


D. 


9°45 
10°45 
J1*40o 
12°45 
13°40 


@ New Moon........21s€, 3h, 10%m P.M. 


. 28th, &h. 506m. 4M, 


Sun's 

| J)-clina- 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon 


° a 


17° 25 


o aT £cF ww» OBO © 
© 


Phases of the Moon-—-MARCH 31 Days 
> Full Moon .....6th, th. 56 0m, PM. | @ Ncw Moon .... wo2nl, Th, 593m, AM 


> Last Quarter .. 1ith, sh 300m PM > Ernst Quuter - stl , 5h. 243m PM 





| Mean (ame a th Jatatnde ot Sun a 
ey of the Week. nae a s % a . rie Age as z an 
| Month Year . eg - ‘i ras Noon a a ap 

i “oH vl | H ye{ OD. &, 

‘thursday 1 6) 8 49 6 | 0 ol | % 00 7 90 
‘riday 2 62 | 6 ) 6 4) 0 ot 9 Ww 7 1b 
aturday ie 3 t3 6 458 6 4) 0 5d 10 90 6 u 
sunday s 4 64 6 be € 4 ov ol 11 00 6 38) 
“onday ae 5 6> 0 5 ® 45 0 ol 12 90) 6 7 
‘aesday es 6 (6 6 6 4b () () wo ov dd 
Wedresiday ix 7 67 6b oF 6 16 uv 0 14 90 » _v 
“harsday ae & 88 v v4 4H 46 J 50 le 0 4 7 
Imnday és ) () 6 +3 6 47 av 90 Ib 3) 4 3d 
Saturday oe 10 7 6b 6 47 . 0 4) t 10 
Sunday ae jl 71 | 6 ol vp 47 | QO 49 {23 g 4 
Monday wis 12 72 | 6 ) b 48% | (Q 4) 1g 0 ae 
Tuesday a 13 | 73) 6 1 6 4 | 0 49 eo ee 
Wednesday re 1} 74; 6 48 ( ds | 0 4s ~1l « Jb 
Thursday ee lo () | wv 47 b 4) | QQ 48 gees) 2a 
Friday = 14 76 | o «46 6 4) | > 4> ~ 3 lL ds 
saturday si 17 7, 6 4D 0 49 | QQ 48 24 0 } -> 
Sunday as 1s 7s | 6 44 t 4) | 0 43 -» MW lL 4 
Monday aa 19 79 6 43 @ 9) | 0 47 i 3 0} 
luesday be 20 BU ( 4) 6 0 oO 47 ~~ WU 0 15 
Wednesday oe 21 $1 | 6 42 6 WwW 0 47 ae v i 
Tnureday i 22 82 6 41 6 ul 0 46 ot Woot 
Friday he 23 Bd 6 40 6 41 46 I‘) oo 
Saturday o 24 b4 6 3) 6 51 0 46 L4 1 el 
Sunday . 20 65 6 31 6 41 Oo 4 34 1 «> 
Monday o 26 6 6 3e 6 6b | OO 44 y 
Tuesday ss 27 87 6 37 6 2 0 45 | » 45 2 32 
Wednesday rr 28 83 6 Jb 6 v2 0 4 4 2 > 
[Thursday we 29 8 6 86 6 2 0 44 | 74 bo 
} riday ar 30 90 | 6 3% | € Bb 0 44 | mody é 42 

Caturday a! oa te .t lan bo as | 


Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 
© Full Moon.......... 3th, Yh &-3m,. ace. @ New Moon ,,....20th, 10h 54 3m, 4,w,, 





@ Last Quarter .... 1oth, 1h.i8°7m. 4m. > Firat Quarter ....-/th, 3h. 117m = ay, 


Mean [ime in the latitude of | sun's 

Day of the Weck. gee ger pomey Truc re | ae 
Month. | Year. poems: | Be | Noon. Noon. at Mean 

= ” PM. eee Noon. 

| t 

| H. M. | G. M. OG M. D. N. 

° » 

Sunday a l 92 | 6 33 6 53 | 0 48 10° 45 4 29 
Monday y 9s | 6 382 | 6 53 O 43 11 15 4 32 
Tuesday i 94 , 6 81 & 54 0 42 12°45 5 15 
Wednesday 4 | 9 | 6 30 | 6 54 0 42 13°45 5 33 
Thursday ‘ 3 06 6 80 | 6 54 Q 42 14°15 6 1 
Friday as 6 ! 97 . 6 29 6 54 ) 42 15°45 6 13 
Saturday , 7 98 ! 6 2 | 6 54 0 41 16°45 bh 46 
Sunday ee rr 17" to 7 8 
Monday .. 9 | 100 6 2 6 354 41 18° to 7 3i 
Tuesday ba 1 | 101 6 6 | 6 3) 0 40 Lu 45 7 53 
Wednenday se 11 | 102 | 6 .» | 8 55 0 40 20 45 8 15 
Thursday . 12 : 103 6 25 6 55 oO 40 | 21°45 » 37 
Friday _ 13 | 104 6 24 6 5h Oo 40 | B2rdo sO) 
Saturday : | 14 103 | 6 3 6 56 0 39 23 45 9 21 
Sunday | 43 lub | 8 22 & 56 0 39 | 244) y 42 
Mond vy 16 107 1 6 2 6 36 uv 3) 1 asa | 10 4 
Tuesday | 17 1038 6 20 Oo fT ‘ Sy 26° 4> 10 25 
Wedoesday : ; 1% 109 @ #)) GQ oF 0 38 | O7°4> | 10 4 
Thuraday . 19 10 ' 6 19 +68 57 OO 28 Ls do 1 7 
Friday : 21) 111 6 1a 6 as 0 38 | Dvd Ww 28 
Baturday it | 112 6 oils 6 58 0 oF 17 11 43 
Sunday : Le 113 é 17 6 58 Q 37 247 12 
Monday - aR} 114 6 16 6 5) Q 37 335 12.) 
Tuesday “s 24 15 6 Wt} 6 se O BT | arte jy 2 4» 
Wedneaday ‘ 25 116 6 15 3.59 0 37 | 3°07 ! 130} 
Thursday ee 26 1? f Lt - U 0 37 | wus 13 >» 
Friday ae 27 118 6 14 7 Dy) a 36 Tor 13s oi 
Saturday a 28 119 | a oi3 7) 200 o 36 S107 i 
Sunday 7 2) 1.20 6 12 7 1; 0 x "ay 140 235 
Monday se es OS 


Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 
) Full Moon .....+- 5h, ih 418m AM @ New Moon .. + teveree = 














- Last Quarter .. . 13th, 2h 20 3m A.M y lirst Quarter doth 2h 410m FM 
— Mean Time in the Jatitude of Sun’s 
Dayof Dayof — _ Bombay rent ooo 
iay of the Week. the the Sunrise Sunset True Noon at Mean 
Month \or ren PM Noon Noon 
lu mia - #8 ® D * 
oqday at 1 122 | 6 ll 7 (1 - 36 ary 4s 
r»dnesday “ 2 123 ' 6 1 7 2 & % 12.07} 15 20 
vureday ss 8 wa | 6 wot? + % * p07 | Wo” 
iday & 4 wm | 6 o@ea}]7 2 ¢ » 407] 1> 
turday . b 126 }6 9} 7 38 8 »® oT) 1 Ie 
anday a 6 27 | 6 gs} 73 & oi] 16 o7 | 16 20 
onday | 7 ry ee: ee 1707 4, 18: AS 
oC al ale eee ES 
"edncaday “3 9 130 | 6 7 7 4 ( 3 wor | wow 
hursday -| 10 131 6 ¢t 7 9» ) | rar d am od 
riday “a 11 we | 6 6) 7 5 v3 2.u7 {| 37 50 
aturday - 12 153 6 » 7 Ot i 3 22074 if 
unday wy 2B wi ' 6 » | 7 6 ' §$ 2307] I 2t 
copday a! 14 135 | 6 4 7 6 ( ~4 07 18 3y 
uesday a 15 136 7 6 4 7 ft 2 18 40) 
Tednesday | 16) 137 | 6 4/7 7 | 207 WwW 4 
‘hureday 1? 138 6 7 7 () 2°) 9 17 
‘riday ae 18 139 | ( 8 7 i" ( 2h 19 = 3t 
laturday is 19 Woe kk. Rice ew yur 1d 46 
ounday a 20 141 | t ; 7 8 0 0 74 10 92 
londiy 21 142 | 6 3 7 4 ] wt) 0 
“gosday ° 22 143 | 6 5 7 9 3 ra pt ee | 
“ednesday --| 28 ale «|e wo we ae » 2 38 
‘har-day oe 24 135 6 2 7 y $y | cy; on) oad 
ridey ee 25 14¢ 6 2 7 10 0 hy 20 

Satur liay «6 147 | 6 4 7 10 ao 66 | 7, 2. 6 
Sunday es 27 148 | 6 2; 7 1 | OS | 7 99 boy 16 
Monday : 28 49 | 6il{7 unio 4 | R7 | ess 
uesday | 20 oO |} 6 YL} 7 wy) oH y7,| 21 26 
Wednesday «| 40 | 101 | 6 2] 7 wiv %6 1075 | 21 45 
Ba | sgh ut ee a 7 | o sa fo ab? fd ot he 


Q Full Moon 
q Last Quarter... 


eucee wd, Oh 4, sm. PM 


Day of the Week. 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wedneaday 
Thuraday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuceday 
W ednesday 
Chursday 
Priday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Juesday 
Wednesdays 
Thursday 
Pray 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Fuosd as 
Weduoeuday 
\hurdiay 
Friday 
Saturday 





Phases of the Moon—JUNE 350 Days. 
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Sunrise 
A™ 
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6 1 
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. 1&th, 2h. 12 1m. AM. 


p> Jarst Quarter .2 th, 4h, 17 4m, 4 Me 
Mean Lime in the latituar of 


Bom bas 
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» 44 


bo 44 


sd 
v44 
10 $4 
11 44 
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SU. 
Dec lina- 
tion 
at ‘Jean 
Noon 


© Full Moon .. 


€ Vast Quarter 


Day of the Week. | 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
‘Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
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Phases of the Moon—JULY 9! Days 


Day 0° 


the 


Month. 


12 


28 
29 
30 
‘$1 


| 


Day of 


the 
Year, 


193 
yO, | 
19) 
19 
17 
14s 
194 
200) 
20) 
22 
203 
204 
20> 
206 


07 


re 


208 
209 
210 
211 


10th, 5h, 45 9m, P.M. 


Mean Time 1n the | ititude of 


Sunrise. 
A.M. 
M. 
6 5 
iY rt) 
b H) 
it u 
b Y 
6 ( 
6 7 
6 7 
bo 
b a 
TF) “ 
b 4) 
( 0 
b 9 
6 10 
6 19 
6 410 
bo 
6 11 
§ 12 
6 12 
6 il- 
6 13 
6 13 
6 13 
6 Ii4 
6 14 
6 14 
6 11 
é& ji 
6 1) 


| Sunset 
PM 
ln. 
| 7 620 
) 7 20 
| 
erst 
; ie 
a: 
7 Ww 
7 620 
G 2) 
7 «(-o 
7 «60 
| 7 20 
7 eo 
7 20 
bos oan 
fy, fh 
| 7 49 
| 
| zone 
1 7 44 
{ 
| 7 1s 
7 }*s 
| 7 1* 
\ 
7 044 
7 j 
“MAT 
| ~- 
| 7 OL 
7 17 
| 
7 #WV 
t 
7 1 
7 14 
7 #4 


Bombay. 


— ee eee ee —— ee ee 


‘}rue 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon—okt laiines 


€ Last Quarter ..-- “th, 4h. 5-Om. A.M. | 





@ New Moon......++ 14th, 6h 50 7m, 4.M. © Full Moon...--- 2th, Gh. 12’om, P.M 
sun’ 
ave | ssa Mean a ee of Moon's | bed ot 
Day of the Week. | _ the the Sunrise. Sunset True Noon. at Mean 
Month. Year. AM. TM. Noon. Noon 
| H. M.| a Mm io ! D. JN, 
Saturday 1 os | 6 24 | 6 5B | oO 8 16°72 8 21 
Sunday oe 2 , 246 6 24 6 538 0 39 | Lieve 8 OU 
Monday : 3 | 247 | 6 2 6 52 0 338 18°72 1 38 
Tuesday 2 4 | 248 6 2 6 51 Q 38 A972 7 16 
Wednesday 5 249 | 6 Bo 6 bi oO dd 20 72 tb 53 
Thursday 6 290 | 6 & | 6 oO) Oo azz | 6 3] 
Friday 7 251 | 6 25 o 19 Qo 3 | pe 6 (0 
Saturday ee 8 | 292 | 6 20 6 4 Qg 37 23 Te | 5 46 
Sunday gt opp | o ej 6 ee a 
Monday a | 254 | 6 2 | 6 | 0 36 vp-T2 | 6 1 
Tuesday oe | 11 295 | 6 Zo 6 46 0 88 | gercrs | 4 38 
Wednesday : . 12 | 256 | @ oh 6 45 G Bo e7re 4915 
Thursday ee 13 257 6 26 ¢€ 44 ii: Ns SENS 2 O42 
Friday ing 14 | og | 6 26 | 6 4 O | ae 9 2y 
Saturday ei 15 | 259 | 6 26 | i 42 uy 3s ! 1°24 5 6 
Sunday oe 16 | 260 | 6 26 | 6 41 MQ 24 4 eae | a 2 
Monday ee BN Re Ba B.A et a 
Tuesday as 18 ) 262 | 6 27 6 | 0 9) , 4.4 ! } 
Wednesday  - 19 | 263 | 6 27 | 6 Be Oe sud | 2 BS 
Thursday ie 20 264 ( 27 6 UF | Gi owe | g24o' 2 10 
Vriday oe | 21 269 b 2 6 8b | () we | 74 QW 47 
Haturday a 22 | 266 G 28 6 84 | 0 8? | | 28 
Sunday oe 23 | 267 4 2s 6 8 | ess | » 0 
Monday = 21 | 268 ( 2s t 34 7 0 ol | LO“ ts 
Tuesday ar wy | 6 | 6 w pu ee 
Wednesday aie 26 | 270 G6 2 b oe QV dW) mee | Low 
Thursday bec. 28 971 | 5 wy | eo ou) | 0 bo ena , 34 
Friday : 28 oy | g 29 | 6 ww | 0 80 ror a, 
Saturday | 20 273 | 6 2 | 6 wo] O ww 15°24 2 2g 
Sunday vo} 80 | og | 6 go | oo ow | Oo eo floes | as 


> First Quarter.....22nd, dh. 27°7m, AM. 


Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 


q Last Quarter....éth, 10h. 35 8m, a. > Tirst Quarter ....22nd, 2h. 86°2m. Av. 
@ New Moo ...... 13th, Oh. 26 3m. Pw. > Tull Moon ,.....29th, 4h 13 4m.AaM 

Mean Dime in the latitude of sun's 

Day of the Week. erie mre - oe we mae . 
| Month. Year. a | 5 ee t. ea Noon. at rola 

| tt. M. 4H. M (85 M. Dd. od 

Monday ea l 275 6 30 6 27 | 0. M28 17 21 3 0 
Tuesday = 2 276 6 30 6 26 | 9 28 18°24 ee) 
Wednealay me 3 277 6 30 6 26 | 28 19 2k so) 
‘Lhursday sis 4 | 274 6 31 6 25 y 28 | 2024 4 '7 
Friday z 5 279 4 3 6 24 | ) 27 | 21 21 4 if 
Saturday t 240 6 31 6 23 | W 2? 4 222% 5 3 
Sunday é 7 241 b 32 5 22 y 27 23 34 > al 
Monday a & ah) b +? t 21 ) 7 94 of » 4) 
Tuesday . 9 2x 3 t 2 e 2} BB 2, w4 t IH 
Wednesd iy F 1!) 24 | 6 2 f 3) y Qo 26 4 % vo 
Thursday ‘ 11 ah) | ( 2) t 19 QO fh) 8 -t & 37 

Priday Lz 255 | 6 2 | ' 1) (bo By 24 u4 | Fos 
saturday : 1> Jn] ty 2 | b os | ye 9 29-4 1 7 $3 
Sunday a 14 ZS | 6. 3 |. 6 4s 25 0 64 | % > 
Monday l> os | ty t 17 y 2) 1td Me nga 
fuesliy 168 a) b t le gd 8, _ o4+ a of 
We Inesday | 7 ~ Il 6 #3 | ou Ls qo Oe 3 of 
Jhursday ; Is 12 b t4 t 1 od 24 4th a) 
I mday { 19 wit & 4 tw t4 y 2 o 64 Yo» 
Saturday ua oat uo o3A bh a | 68 4 1 ri 
Sunday | -1 2 | iF ; Joep ee | 7 t4 iu 34 
Monday , pe ath ty sy e412 th 2 a | 2 
Tuemlay | rue ae t t e ill are ie ll 2 
Weide «day | od s b t & 1 Woof) Wh I} 42 

‘Thursday Pe Jy \ 8 10 2) 11 6 is 

Friday ; 20 ya | ¢ 7 é ¥ bo Lock iS 24 
Sstorday mr HTBP | 6 7 t ’ ae 13 64 12 4k 
Sunday ste 23 802 8 . b ‘ YW 2 lac4 13 64 
Monday ut) 4nk b 3s é 7 oO 28 eke FAs os 
‘Lu stay 20 94 1 8 tw 6 7 wb 3 to ct | ots ad 
We lies tas 1 au 6 46#6%f 3 ' i. Ge 1 te li 4 


Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
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@ New Moon .,... 12th, 34. 30m, Pim. { O Lill Meon ...... 27th, 2h. 355m. p.y. 








Mean Time m the latitude of | Sun’s 
Day of | Day of Bombay. Moon’s Declina- 
Devote Week| in| x, | Sumame. | Surat. | Rom, “Ntont | a en 
AM. PM. 1M. Noon. 

|} H. Me. WH Met HL OM. D. a, 

{ 

Thursday << 1 Jt | 6 39 | 0 6 Q 22 15°64 14 23 
briday ak 2 3U7 | 6 40 } 6 5 OG. 22 19°64 14 42 
Saturday ws 3 305 G6 40 6 5 Q 22 20 64 1s 1 
Sunday Be 4 soo | 6 41 6 4 0 22 Sg 15 20 
Monday wi 5 310 | ob «41 6 4 0 w2 22°64 15 38 
Tuesday ui 6 | su! ¢ 42 © 3] 0 22 | 2468 | ds 5s 
Wednesday e 7 12 | ( 42 | 6 a (ke. 222 24°64 16 «14 
Thursday re & 313 , 6 4b 6 5 G 22 25 61 16 32 
Friday és 9 11 6 43 6 “ 0 22 2 Of 1 49 
Saturday sca 10 LS 4 6 A iy 383 27 Ot 1? 6 
Sunday rn ll ‘V6 6 45 , 6 2 0 23 ~% 64 17 22 
Monday 12 317 6 4) | 6 1 0 23 29 G4 17 3) 
Tuesday 13 314 6 46 | 6 1 0 23 940 17 56 
Wednesday 14 19 !' & 4b | b ] mn oy 1 90 14 Ll 
Thursday 15 | 320 9 de ) b 0 ) 23 4 ow 187 
Friday 16 32] | 6 47 | 6 1) 83 | » 0 13 4.2 
saturday 17 see | 6 45 6 () Q 23 (yn 18 57 
Sunday 18 3 QO 49 rf 0 YW 233 > OO 19 #12 
Monday 19 $24 6 19 | ( F) 0 4 | & WO 19 2h 
Tuesday 20) ry ts 1 6 a ) ws 790 19 in 
Wednesday 2) hy 6 be 6 1 mW 4 810) 19 53 
Thursday oY say 6 ol t 0 Of 4) 0) 20 6 
F nday 2} as 6 5) ( () QO 25 ro ao “0 39 
Saturday 2d ! 329) | G 31 6 t WV 85 11 90 20 Je 
Sunday 25 cs) 00dG UST 1°90 | Su 48 
Monday 26 371 6 52 6 0 Q 25 1s 60 0 5, 
Tuesday 27 She | 6h} ! 6 0 OQ 26 Ji-so “1 6 
Wednesday 28 $33 | 6 54 | 6 0 Oo 26 15°90 21 47 
Thur-day 29 334 6 54 8 0 Oo Bo 16°00) 21 24 

Fri lay 80 | + | 6 68 | 6 0 Oo 27 17°00 A 





Phases of the Moon —~DECEMBER 31 Days. 





( Last Quarter .... 4th, Sh. Libm am D FiretQuirter .. 2Cth St. 1ldaim. Am. 
@ New Moon ...... 12th, Lh 36im.4aMm O Full Moon. .. 27th, 1h 248m a.m 
= | Mean [ime 1n the Iqtitude o1 | Gania 
Day of | Day of bomb iv. Moon's Declina 
Day of the Week, | tie yf | sume | sane gem | eat | fon 
Ss _ PM Noon, — 
HR OM. | mR OM MOM rR | os. 
Saturday ix 1 336 6 666 6 0 | 6 28 | 1s 90) | 21 47 
Sunday | 2 | 337 | 6 56] 6 2 | 0 28 1990 | 21 58 
Monday Si 3 338 6 57 6 1 | 0 28 ~f} 90 Dee sie 
Tuesday 4 339 ! 6 5» 6 1; 0 29 21°40 22 14 
Wednesday a 5 340 | 6 BY | G 1, 0 29 4290 | 92 21 
Thursday ws 6 341 6 oD 6 1 G0 30 23 0 22 2 
Friday oe, 7 342 6 459 | 8 1 | 0 3) ©4 9) | 22 3> 
Saturday es g $30) 7 f) 8 2 0 30 ~) 90 | 22 4> 
Sunday 9 344 7 1 6 2 | 0 31 2 WY | 22 4) 
Monday 10 345 7 1 6 Z | 0 31 wi 90 22 31 
Tuesday | 11 | 346 7 2 6 3 | Q a wy A) 23; OQ 
Wednesday : | 12, M7 | 7 2; 6 0 32 29 1 23 4 
Thursday oe 13 | 345 | 7 3 | i 3 33 11) 2 ’ 
Friday / 14 | 30 | 7 + | 6 £ OB S509. Be As 
Saturday e5 1l> V4) | 7 4 | 6 $1 3x 3 0) | 2s 1b 
Sunday . 16 vt | 7 ? | 6 5 GQ 3) 4d i) 23 13 
Mond iy sie 7!) ,20 7 5 | Se oer ie | a eee 
Tuesd ty ae i »~ | 7 6 iF ” 0 yy b 0 | 23 24 
Wednesday a Iw | Jv 7 v 6 u | MY ol =e | 9) 35 
Thuraday 24 20 | 3.0 | 7 7 6 \ Oo 37 sud 25s lo 
Friday | 21 306 | 7 a ae d | i 37 Wd ay 27 
Saturday , 22 357 ? » Mt) 7 O 0d 1) ¢9 23.27 
Sunday -3 | 358 | ? 9 6 & YW 3s 110) | 23027 
Monday se ad 30) | 7 9 6 8 i) 3) 1 a) | 23. 26 
Tucsday ma =o 340 | (ie tl) 6 1) 0 3J Le AY hy 89s ee 
Wednesday i 26 sol | ¢ 0610 6 610 OO 40 | 14.0) | 2} 23 
Thursday Pa 302 « oat 6 10 | Q 15 0) | cee 
Friday ‘ | 28 Jou é dl 6 11 ; @ Ah | 6 0) | 23 1s 
Saturday oo = S04 | 7 oll 6 1} | O 4) 17 0} | 23 15 
Sunday 30 305 7 #611 6 te GO 41 | 1s 09 83 12 
Mondays ae 31 Shu | 7 8612 6 12 : Q@ 42 ! 1? 0a | 1 Oe 
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~ CALENDAR FOR 1929. 


july. 
| ee: ren 7 | 14) 21 | 28 
Me -sexaed | 1' 8 {15 | 22 | 29 
Iu... | 2! 9} 16) 23 | 30 
w.... | 3110/1171 241 31 
Th. sssoee A J 18 | 25 | os. 
F, woe! 5 12119 |) 26]... 
S. | 6 13120| 27 [ .. 
August. 

 eaceeel 4 tf 18 25 
MI. .t oe § 12 19 26 
lu. .ecee cee 6 13 20 27 
Wii sees coe) O7)COA O20 28 
Ih. . 1 8 15 22 29 
KF, 2 9 6 28 30 
Go; ees 3 10 17 #24 «3! 

Scptember. 
en | 2 oN 45 22 29 
M. . 2 9§ 1 23, 30 
lu. . 3 10 17 24.... 
Wee! 4 TE 18 25 
Ih. oe, 5 12 19 26 o. 
Fy scwee G6 13° 20 (27) wee 
S, » 7 14 21 28 =... 

October. 
Blige 6 #13 20 27 
| ee 7 14 21 | 28 
[uses IF 8 $5 22 29 
Wwe 2 9 16 23 30 
lh. 3 #10 #17 « «+24! $1 
IM as 4 if 18) 25! ... 
S, 5 12 19 26 

Povember. 
Baden \.., 3 10 17 24 
5 rs rr Oe 6 es bees; 
iu. ~~ 5 12 19 26 
We. wo 6 13° 20 27 
VA weeeed yt 7 #14 2!1-— 28 
I, ; | 8 15 22 29 
Re geal i 2 9 16 23 392 

Necember 
De aeeese Lf 8 Is |} 22 29 
M. 2? 9 16 23 30 
iu 3 10 17124131 
WwW, 4.08 8! 25, 2. 
1 peer 5 12 19) 26 
I, ceeeee & FS | 20 | 27 
Rye he 7 14°21) 28 | 


Picface to the XV Annual Volume 


OF IHI 


INpian Yrir Boon, 1928. 


HE Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book 1s 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completencss and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a ercit extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 


The help extend:d to the Fditors by various officrals, 
and more purticulatl by the Indian Commercial Intelh 
gence Depurtment has again been ieadily given and 1s 
most gratefully acknowledzed Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics 


Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book mav be scnt to the L ditors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
beme adopted than liter iegestions which only reach the x 
after the work of revi ton has been partly completed. 


The Times of Indi1, Ramtay; 


January, } 2. 


Zz : 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.—Excise of liquors and drugs 

ARSUR A corrupt nofthe In lsh Soft 

AVWIUWATIA. Name ot to pmnnely famify 
1esident al the villaceol Ahly neu fF thor 

AIN —A timbertreoe TURMINATIA COME NTOSS 

AKALI —Orizinally, 2 Sikh devotec, one of 4 
band founded hy Guru Govind Sinzh (who dicd 


1708) now a member of the politico religious 
arms (da/) of retorming Sikhs 


AKNUNDZ ADA Son of v Lead Officer 

AhHAhA —A Fiindu achool of zymnaist' 4 

ALITA (Sind]in) OF] Nalfed bank 

ALICHOL —Jiterally a Mahomed 
hind of athletic Club 1ormcd for yp urpos 
self defence 

ATT Raya Sai hkine (Piceidises) 

A MIT A name wiven in Sind to @ luca 
members ot the Johana oc mmumty oo Tandu 
Saste consisting puindpuly ar binders ce} 
and minor ciheiils 


AwIh (eorruptly Four) 4 Mo diate dt 
thief offen also yo pers ral mani 

ANICUT —A dam or Weir across 1 river for 
‘rrigation purposcs, Southern Indi 

ANJUMAN —A communal githcring of Miho 
nedans 


ny cir It \ 
ot 


APHTS —Ralicved to Fe a corruption ol 
ALPHONSs}!, the name of the best variety uf 
3ombay man Zo 

ASAF = A munister 

Aus ~—The early rice crop, Benszu, ayn 


Ahu, A3%51m 


AVATAK —An incarnation of Vishnu 


Bawa Jit ‘Pather, vore peetful Mr 
rish’* Your sfon ur 
Basu —(1) A genthmmaian ino Bonzal corre 


yonding to Pant in the Deco un and Nonkin 
2) Hence used by Anglo Indiins of a clerk on 
“coonmt int oo Straetly vo otheaa ste veun crest 
ta Rayvbut often usedcrary sSonov oun crthen 
he heir Whilst at hws als erown ante a ton 
Maddress. ] squire Vhrere ate, Th weser, 4 
trtwo Riayiswhese sons ire hnov mre pe tives 


“S- Ist Komwar snd Diwon, rd ah hus 
‘th Pal, th Tabu 
BABtl—A common thorny free the bark 


2 Which 14 used for tanning, ACACIA ALAKIC \ 
DBADMASH— A bad character aw rase a 


BaGguLa —(1) A native boat (Bugsilow, 
2) The common pond heron or paddybird 


LABALT I Pit of daan cr Worth 
»fithc ised by both Hindu amd Wohagom ! 
ften bestowed bv ove Serumment dled ft 
ther title <4, af amcae ses ther homage tur 
lone oat do sizmates am ountorer ruler 


eee ee 


Note — According to the Hunteriin system ct translit catier pene 
bin’ sather 


-e folowing values aelther long a4 the 
: © gain,’ i either short as thea uf bib ‘order 


hort as the oo in * good,’ or long as the oo in‘ boot 
‘nis is Only a rough guide The vowel valucm yaryin different p 
‘he consonantal valueg are tuo iutricate for discussion hore 


Barragi — A Hindu religious mendicant, 


Bama orn Batre The bulrush millet, 
ommon food zruin, PE NNIST PUM TY PHOIDI OM 
yn cambu, Madris 


Pansat Aaesenne ofheer or maicastrate 
Band —A dim or embankment (Bund) 


Banyan A species of fig tree,  Tret 
Br NGALT NSIS 


Baksaet (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rain 
sé 2S0nL 

Roasir (1) A sillige or collection of huta 
(2) A Jun temple Kanara 

Barra Tait ‘darcomt’ ind hence allow 


mcs Py Way Ct compensation 


Pazat (1) A ‘treet Jimed with shops) Ind 
prop r (2) . covered market | Burma 

hiowM Tr T ouaM bye Wevvnine 4 

Noa combume do am dhe palboas Naiwal 
}e orm 

bik A thorny shras bearinz a fruit Hho 
small phim 77 YFHUS TUIUHA 

Pisst Appaurd to oulur e dant orer 

BIwal Namie on Central Provinces fo 


hittin, cunt vqtien oan jungles and tail sides 


svnottmnyye oBburma. ghum  Nerth Faster 
fudin 
BHaror Porky catummerey Northern Tadic 


map dom the aeoth Phaden 


Luana — LP dried le ves of the heanp plan, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, a Nircotie 


BuaANWAt  o Dad,ht sandy seal avn bhur 
Dave st — A Hamailivan wild rheep, OV! 
NAHULA 

BENE? A osuetbomt veg table  CHEBISE( 
~CULENITS, 

Perl NST Na toa Mop tha dyaoty 
T Ul Pith ot tho ortlr ot € oh belay 
Pay Sane 1 iota toohy 
Hest) Chath tf rdoelier 

Putri The spardt of fe, * f perenne 
Tips A och oct orratr ortal pw*apwork 


th Which black on 
rrvned drom the 


Ly wt 
town ct 


risotto ud With silver 
Pilar Pivaer abe 


bACMEA Vora asure of tiud svarving widely. 
Pro ostamdard da hao pot raty fine erudite o 
more 

Pin (BU) oA ta hand | North Tm dtr 

Piach Corben son A darko Loured sei 
VON Ttbhontay oct pag tie found gm Ceuta 
und S tthern Pndaa 

Po*rr or Parsinte Phe cht f contralin 
revere iithent aa beaval the tnited Jira 


mos und Madras 


BON Bi) 


St ¢ 


adopted the vowels hav: 
orshort arth win‘ cut’ ene dhe, 
isthe ecin Pel oas theo in‘ home othe atba 
asthe pia’ mile vi ae the Qu da’ gros 

uty ot Tndia in a uerked degre, 


An Indsan Glossary. 


BRINGAL —A vegetable, SOrancum MRLON 
JENA, Byn egg plant 


Ronprer, or bandar -—A harbour or port 


RurtyJ —A_ bastion ina line of battlements | 


(ADTAN —Palm leaves uscd for thatch 


CHABUTRA —A plitform of mud or plaster 
ed brick, uscd for social gathcrings, Northern 
India 


(HAAR A shect worn as a shaw! ly men 
ind sometimes by women (Chudder ) 
(HAIPSA An incient Buddhist chapel 


Sw ASC MRS IB 


o tan leather 


re amawy ae Sew pes eye we ee -- 


CHAMIAK A tree with frigrint blossorr 
MICHI LIA CHAMEACA 

WALATIT. A cuke of unleavened Lreids 
Chaupatti ) 

CHALRAST— An ordcrly or mess nyer Nor 
thorn india svn pittawala Fomfay ycon 
Midris 

(HAKAS The icsin cf the hemyp plane 


CANNABIS SALIVA use ft for sme king 


HARKHA A spinning Whecl 

HARFAL (charpoy) At ¢ 4.7 with fow 
Joys and tay stretch ld across th friar foro 
Tat ere sa 

RAUDHET Unir nmotis rul bo suborh 
nite rev nu Offend oat pracrft tho torr 


poli i to the hevdman or representative cat 
trade guild 


CmatkIpaAR The sitlije watehmay and 
ural polaceman 

CHatuu The tonrth part cr th loadors 
nu cxacted bv the Voarafhas am suty ct terri 
toms 

CHFTA A pupa) usuallyoaimec or wr watl 
r Hwtous teaching, 

( HAAONI A collection cf thatched hut or 
Pirra hs leh = @ cint nine 

t { i tit 

' \ bot tN t 

Cumarig (tl) Am umbrella (2) don J 
bulting such as oa cor tagh 

CHIFR COMMISSIONER Lhe oatniaist iti 


heal of ome of the | 44er Lrovinces ino Britist 
Lin daa 


CHikoR <A kind of partridge, CaccaRis 
CHECK 
( HIkL [he Bombov mam for th tr it 


of ACHE AS SApIpAa th 


Sapo dba plan cf th 
Wostndi» 


CHINAR A plane tree PLATANLS OBEN 
LATIS 

CHINKARA The Tudtlan gazelle Gazhiia 
UANNESTE Otferecalle 1 pasane deer 

Cairar | Phe sp tt do dear CURVES aNts 

ChOorAwM—Natm of Southern Endla tor thre 
args omillkt, ANDRO GON SORGHUM sil 
jowar 

(Hor) =~ 4 kind of short bodlee worn by 
WaT nh 


CHUNGW, chuna Lime plaster 


CIRCTE —The arca in charge of—{1) A Con- 
servator of forests, (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmastcr (rencral, (3) A Supernntcnding 
Tngineer of the Public Works J partment 


CIVIT SURGEON—The offlecr in melical 
charge of a District 


COGNI/ABI¥ —An offence for which the cul- 


prit ean be arrested by the police without a 
warrant 


(OLTFCTOR —The administrative head of a 
District in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commaussioner in non regulation 


oe ane 


COMMIS 'ONFK—{1) ‘The officer in charge 
(f a Titiion or group of Districts (2) the 
head of viriou3 departments such as Stampa, 
Lxcise ete 

COMIOTND = Lhe 
iffeh dt» a hou 
t thags drs Jfrem 


CONSEPVATOR -—The 
har 


Zudn anil on 

An Anglo In dian 
hun yin, bled. 

Sup rvising Officer n 
of a Circle in the Forest Department 

CoTNCIT TILts—hills or telegraphic trins- 

rs drawn on the Indian Government by th? 
s or tary of State in Council 

(CUNT — Cotton yarns sredewrih tas 2h 

s te connts when not more than ao like 
iy her of hanas of S40 yards go to the pound 
Woicdupor 

COULT OF Warns—An establishment for 
nanizms estat of minors and other disquah 

1p rons 

Crow kiror—T no millions 


bb 4 Tt ae ae Ga | 
it} Is T 


DALRADAR— = non commus¢ioncd 
T ran th army or polic 


DaH OR DAO —A cutting Instrument with 
1 yout us tas a sword and also as an ave 
{ anand lurma 


Dank Cliwhd —Astiz on astig eortch pout 


land 
wor | 


ternal) any 


native 


mvhqQ tar | woos th triv Ror bun lw 
rfam of atsuds 23 in dats b tere ral 
\ Wy 


YARKAIL DAGOITS —Robbery by Ave orn re 


es fis 


"al 
f Wives 


Daw —An old copper coin, one fortuth of 
cil ¢ 


DaARBAR —(1) 4 oc remoantal assembly 
pecially one prestded over by the Ruler of a stat 
hn ¢ ¢2) the Government of a Native State 


DanuaH —A Mahotnedan shrine or tomb of 
9 saint 


Dant Dhurrie— A rug or carpet usually of 
ytron Put sometimes of we ot 


Tan tsta -Th tith of off lala in various 
Prartments now especially appied to stl 
witafte coutrothag Ole Taam tac P fice and 
Jail} ce partments 


Danwasn — A door hacper 


Dakwara —A vati wis 


Babta oan beat bat —Stit 
7) | 


~( penertce term apphed to var) 


ils if 
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DresB—A Brahminical pesestly title, taken 
from the name of a divinity. 


DEBOTTAR.—Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 


DnopAR.—A cedar, CEP=US LIBANI or C 
DEODABA. 


Dspury COMMIASIONEB —The Administr itive 
head of a District In non regulation s:eas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces 


DEPUTY MAGISTRATH AND CoIrEcToR —A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powcrs, 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas 

DrEsar—A revenue official under 
(Maratha) rule 
DrEsH —(1) Native country (2) the platns as 
esenieg to the hills, Northern India (3) the 

teau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 


DESHMUKH.—A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule 


DEvA —A deity. 


DEvASTHAN —Land assigned for the upheecy 
of a temple or othcr religious foundation 


DEWAN —See DIWAN. 


DHak —A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril 
Hant orange scarl t flowers used for dyeing 
and also producing a gum, svn _ palas, Bengal 
and Bombay, Chhuiul, Centra} India 


DHAMANI—- A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks 


DHARMSALA —A charitable institution pro 
vided as a resting place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India 


DHATURA —A 
FASTUOBA 


DHENKELI —Name in Northern India for t}« 
lever used in raising water, syn picottah 


DatrRaJ —‘‘ Lord of the Tands = addci to 
** Raja,” dc it meins ‘paramount. 


DHOBI—A washerman 
DuxHoTI.—The loincloth worn by mcn 


DIsTRIOT —The most important adminis 
trative unit of area 


DIVISION —{1) A group of districts for ad 
ministrative and revenue purposxs, under a 
Commissioner, (2) the arca in charge of a Ir 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres 
ponding with a (revenue) District, (3) the arca 
under a Superintendent of Post Officis, (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts und«r an Lac cutive 
Engineer of the Public Works Departincot. 


Diwan —A Vizier or other Jirst Mimeter te 
a native Chief either Hindu or Mohamme fin 
and equal in rank with ‘ Sardar” unict which 
see other equivalents The tcurmis iso used of 
a Council of State 


DIWANI.—Civil, especially revenue, adminis 
tration; now fised generally in Northern 
todis of civil justice and Courts 


DoaB.—The tract between two rivers, eape- 
Gag'ly that between the Ganzes and Jumua. 


native 


0 
p 


stupefying drug, DATURA 


DRY OROP.—A crop grown without artificial 
trrigation. 

DRY RATE —The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land 


Dun —A valley, Northern India, 


EKKA—A small two-wheeled conveyance 
irawn by a pony, Northern India 

TLALA RAJA-~— Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Lravancore 

DCXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER —See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector 

1 AKIR —Properly an Islamic mendicant or 

& mudieant who his no creed, but ofter looscly 

used of Ilindu mcndicants iso 


FAMINE JNSURANCE GRANT —An annual pro- 
vision from rcvenuc to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt 

FARMAN —An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 

TAR7ZAND (with defining 
‘J avorite ” or ** beloved "’ 


T ATI H —‘‘ Victory 
J ATH JIANG —* Vactorious 
title of the Nizam) 


FaAUIDARI —Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor, now used 
generally of Magistrites’ Criminal Courts 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONKFR —The chicf con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces 

YMION Gilt A pheton Bombay 
fromthe In Uush 

GADDI, Gadi—Tbe cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 

(AP KWAI 


words addcd)— 


in Battle” (a 


Derived 


(SometincsS GUtTCOwAR) = Title 
with*’’ Muharya added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once + ecisic niné ind mcans Sf cow. 
herd ote. the protector of the sacred animal, 
but Jater on an common with ‘ Holhar’ and 

Sindhia wu ocame to be y dynasth appel 
lution rnd consequ nth revirded a» a tithe 
fhus 2 Prinec} ccomes *‘ Gackwar ‘on succeed. 
ing to the estate ot Tareda  ‘Holhar’ to that 
moIrdcre and ‘Sindhi to that of Gwalior, 


GANJA—Ihe unfertillsed flowera of tho 
cultivated female hemp plant CANNABIS SaTi¥a, 
ased for smoking 


GAaUR —Wild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison ’ 
Bog GAUKUS 

Gayval —A sprcies of wild cattle, Bos FRON 
TAIIS, domesticated on tne North East Fron- 
tier, syn mithan 

GuADR —Mutiny, Revolucion 

Guat, Ghaut (1) A landing placc on a river, 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank, 
(3) a pass up & mountain; (4) in Kuropean 
usage 8 mountain range In the last sense 
especially applicd to the Kastern and Western 
Ghats 

GHATWA4L —A tenure-holder who originally 
held his Jaud on the condition of guarding the 
nelyhbouring hit) passes (ghats), Bengal, 

Gat, Ghee —Clarified butter. 

GQINGI LIS —See TIL 
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GopowX —A store rooin or warchouse An 
Anglo Indian word dcrivcd from the Maliy 
gadang’ 

GopuRAM —A_ gateway, especially applied | 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India 

GOSAIN, Goswami —A (Hindu) divotee lit 
one who restrains his pas“ons 

GosHA —Name 'n Southcrn India for ‘ carte 
women _ lit one who sits m a cornc 
syn parda 

Gram—A kind of pea C1CFR ARIETINUM 
In Southern Tndla the pulae DoOricHos BITTURTS 
18 known as horse gram 

GUARANTEED —-(1) A class of Native Stat 
in Central India (2) A class of railways 

Guny—The md seed with a blick eve’ cf 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS 12 commen wild cr ey 1 

used as the offe:tl weight for minute quanfities 
of opium 12th lora 

GuR Goor—Crude sugar syn jaggery, South 
ern India, tanyet Burma 


GURAL —A Himalayan yoat antclope Crva 
GORAL 

GURDWARA —A “Sukh Shrine 

GuRv —(1) A Hindu rocligious preceptore 
(2) a schoolmaster Bengal 

HaFiz Cuirdian 

Was —Pilgrinag tc Wicca 

Hasyit—A Mahomedin who hig p rfcrme 
th hy He is tit! dto lyc his beard r 1 

Hakim —A native doctor yrictisin 
Mahomedan system of me licine 

HALALEHOR —A sweeper or scavenger 
one to whom everything is lawful food 

Hatt —Current Applicd to coin of Nati 
States especially Hydtrabad 

HamMaL~—(J) \ yort r or cooly (2) 4 tou 
B rvant 


tt 


Ht 


HiRJIRA (HIJRAH) The cridating frem tt 
flizht cf Mahome ito Mecea Ture (th 6. A I 

Hira Jal Daan ni Ruby 

Hitsa —A hind of fish CLUPFA JIISHA 

HOTRAR Ste € ukwour 

HT1 —An {roo pinnacle placed on a pagod 
fo Burma 

Hukka, HooKAn —Thc Indian tobacco pire 

Ipcan —An encloxd place outside o tow 
where Mahomcdan services are held on festivals 
known as tht Jd ete 

InAM—Iit reward’ Hence tand held 
revatue free or at a reduced rate often subject 
to gervice See DRVASTHAU S4aRAWIAM WATAN 

INUNDATION CANAI —A channe! tahen off 
from a river at a comparatively high level 
which conyi\8 water only when the river 1s in 
flood 

JacK ITRott Frit of ARrtocarius INT! 
GRIFOIIA Vor PHANAS 

JAGGERY, jagri—Name itn Southern Indu 
for crude sugar syn gur 

JAGIR—An asaignment of land or of the 
revenuo of land held by a Jagirdar 

JAH —A term denoting dignity 

JaM (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief 


JATHA —AN ussoclation 
JAJIRAT UL ARAB—Jhe Sacred J lind of 
Arivlia includine 21) the countries which con- 
{ain cities sacied tothe Malom dans Aratia 
PileSstine ind M soy ot ymia 
JEMADAR —A native officer in the army or 
police 
JHIL—A natural lake or swamp Northern 
India syn bil Tastcrn Bengal and Assam 
JIHAD —A religious war undertaken by Musal 
mans 
JIRGA—A council of tribal 
West fronticr 
Jowarn—lb large millet @ very common 
food grain ANDROIO JON SURGHUM or SoORG 
HOM VULGQARK syp cholam and jola in South 
tn Indla 
JUDICIAL COMMI>SIONER —An officcr exercite 
ing the functions of 1 Digh Courtin th Central 
lrovinces Oudh and Sind 
KAOHTRI kachahri —An office ot office build 
ing espcelilly that of a Government offictal 
KApDAk Karbi Jky straw cf jowan (@ t )— 
‘Vauluatl fodd r 
Kasr hisheow —Ihe nut of ANACARDIUM 
CILFNTAIF larg hy grown in tle Konkan 
KakKak —Ihe barhing deer CFRVULUS MUNT- 
JAO 
KALAR kallar—Barren land covered with 
aalt or alkaline efflorescences Northern Jn }13 


KAMARRAND Curmmmerbund —A wailstcloth, or 
elt 


hanaT— The wall of a large ¢t nt 
han AR—A kind of portable warming pan 


arrie 1 by persons in Kashnir to keep them 
siives Warm 


RANEAR —Nodnuiar limestone used for metal 
linz roads as bu Iding stones or for prey aration 
of lime 

KaNsS—A coarac glass wh h apreads and 
prevents cultivation espectally in Bundelkhand 
SaACCHARUM SPONTANLUM 


KANUNCO —A revcnue Inspector 

KAPAIT— 4 ‘very venomous snake 
CARTS CANTILUS Or CAFRULEUS 

AK ARBHARI — A maoa,er 


RAED? UU) der rouid urn Isnear the shirts 
fnils by abch wateris gralualls leit th 
sirrac for imm: ft o ¢ peciilty in Biluchister 

KarRxrw—A ci rk or writer Bombay 

haRwi—The doctrine that cxistence ia 
con titiond bv the sum of the good and evil 
actions in pusf cvstences 

RARNAW —s e EATWART 

khazi—}utter written Qa Under native 
ule a judge administering, Mahomedan law 
Under British rule the kavi re,isters marriages 
lLetwoen Mabomedans and yertorms other func 
tion, but has no powers conferred by law 

Kaaprl (or KHIDDER) = Cotton cloth hand 
woven from hand apun yarn 

KAATASt —A native fireman = <allor 
lergman or tent yitther 


elders North 


BUN 


arti! 


0D 


KHaLsA—Lit ‘pure’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themsclves by the Sikhs the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community 
(2) Jand directly under Government as op 
posed to land alienated to grantces, ete Nor 
thern India 


KWAN —Orn nally 
Mohamince lan St ite 


the rulr of a mall 
ov av nearky cinpts title 
thou.h prized oHoas very ft picutly use 1 i 
nume espociilly Pv Afshin oand Pithurs 


KHANDI, cindy —A w jghti specially used for 
otton bilcs im Bom) ty ¢ yuivilent to 20 mds 


KAArAB—In Rombiy of wy portion rm 
asseqaed survey No which b mg uncultivable 
i4 left un issessed 


KHARIF—ANnY crops sown 
luring the mun S W monsoon 


KHAs —Specrat in Government hands 
Khas tahasildar the manager of a Govern 
ment estate 


KHASADAR —Local 
Afghanistan 


KH48 KHAS hus hus —A grass with sccnted 
roots used for makhinz sercens which — re 
placed in doorwiys and kipt wet to cool 1 
house by evaporation, ANDROIOCON SQUAR 
ROSUS 


KHEDDA kheda—A_ atockade tnto which 
wild clephant are driven also applied to 
the operations for catching 


KHIOHADI K 3) re A dish of cooked rice 1 
otherinerndy nts amily Anglo Indiunasp cially 
used of rice with fish 


KuHwaT —A robe Of honour 


KauTtha —Ihe weckly prayer for Maho 
medans in general and for the reigning sove 
reign in particular 

KHWAJA Ad 
sJmetimes vit ic 


KINOOB khamwshhwob —Silk textiles 
ed with gold or silver 


Kinpan —4 Soke lizions emblem svord 


Kopali—The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digting, ayn 
mamuti South rn Indi: 


KowNKAN —The nirrow strip oflow lind be 
tween the Westcrn glits ind the 6ca 


just before 


levies of foot soldic19 


rin wail fr 


miter 


brocad- 


Kos —A variable measure of <distan“! 
usually estimated at about two mils the 
lrstance betwen the kos minirs or milestoncs 
n the Mughal Impcriil roads uvcra,es a ittic 
ver 2 miles, 4 furlongs 150 yards 


Kor —P ittlemeuts 
Ko1H1I —A large house 


KoTWAL —The head of the poli: in a town 
under native rule Lhe ¢( cm is still used i 
l1ydcrabad and other parts of Indis 


Korwatt—Lhe chicf police station in a, 
ead quartirs town 


KUcna BANDI—A barrier or gatuway erccted 
Cross & lance 
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KUMBHAR —Afpotter 
henwar op AKuwarn —IThe herr of a Rajah 


Kuran—aA big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting 


Kkyarr—Tand cmbinked to hold water for 
rice cutivation 


kyauna—A4A TPBuddhist monastery, which 
ulwiys contains a school Burma 


J AKH 4 hundrd thousand 


Tar Avorecr sn fa Rays (strictly a 
(then tut ¢ 


JT AMBARDAR —Ihe representative of the cv- 
shire Sin a zimindari village Northern Indta 


SEMNOPITHEOMS 


lac 


TANGUR —A large monkey 
ENTELLUS 

Tascar corr et lLishkar —(1) an army, (2) in 
Lngl hust, tnativ Sulor 


Tavr—A monurientil pillar 


TALLRIFF —\ Vesicular material formed 
of disint grat d ro kh used ter bruildings and 
mailing rovis also yrotably vatuabse for the 
proluction ot uuminium = T sterit: rroduccs 

1 p bricnorl 4 al 


inwsM Lhe phulhe emblem, worshipped 
th ropes ntitive of Shiva 


Trcur Afwt tr ec grown in North India 
(TIT CHINE IS) 


ToLrawany 4 —(lit) bo t coed of the world cr 


\ 


th p opl os ati nibhere 

TDorenrtau tb obinrda Jrotecterc€ the 
Workdotiel ora Chit oct Ph Tper ind 
Ia f 

JON tT A wii tdoth Burma 

Tora —A smill brass water pot 

TIN 1 JIovwn.t (1) 4A turban, (2) 8 cloth 


worn by wom n 


MAT RASA —\ 4 hoolespetlally one for the 
higher anstro tion cf Mahomedans 


MAHAFAN f) guiliby Hindu or Jain mer 
chontsineaty fh hadotth Mahajans ts 
th Nigirsh thy t) 


MAHAI (1) [ rm rly 8 considerable tract 
of country (2) now a villawe or part of a 
Village tor whi has pirate agreement is taken 
for the puym nt of en rexenue (3) a de 
Pitment cf rvonu oe) right to catch ck 
phants orto t ko ston  (4)in Bombay a small 
Lalul vunmd roa WAHATRARI 


MAHANT —Jhe | ad of a Hindu conventua! 
esta lishment 


MATATAIA oF) Vai he t f her ditary ruters 
wm oA, th Hinde or We om pers mal dketin 
dreeontrr Yt C€ voarrnent It has several 
vardit}oy ovour dor Payee with the addition ct 
WAWAPAS PANA oats) cuntmic tt MAHARAN 
WADA of uf 

MAHWArMaA—(lit) A grat soul appliid to 


mn who hav transcended the It itatlons 
the flesh and the world mitations of 


Manmcomr wp siahenda A tore — ee 
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Manva—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as f or 
ae distilling Iiquor, and seeds which furuish 
oil. 


MAIDAN —An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta 

WaJOR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are hept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest 

MAKTAB —An elementary Wahomedan school 

MALGUZAR (revenue payer) —-{1) ‘lhe term 
applied in the Central Provinccs to a co sharer 
in a Village held jn ordinary proprietary tcnure 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba Stite. 

Wari —A girdener 

MALIK — Master proprietor 

MAMTATDAR—The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay whose duties arc both execu 
tive and magistcrial svn tahasildar 

MANDAP, or maindapim—A porch or pi! 
lared hall, especially of 1 temple 


MANGOSTEEN — I hi fruit of Garcinia Manans 
TANA 


MARKHOR — 1 wild goat in North Western 
India, (APRA FAICONERI 


MaSJID—A mowue Jama MWasid — the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on JT ridays 


Waevad —Scat of state or throne “Waho 


medan, syn gaddi 

VMatH—A Hindu conventuil  estabtish 
ment 

MAULANA oA Maho median halle foam Aral 
md so reliptou ohm Whe Tt 


MAULVI—A person Ikarned in VMubLammad in 
law 


Maung, ver Min Ao weight vairving 
differc nt localities The Ry maund as 80 1hs 


Maya —Sanskrit term for delusion 
MEWELor MAHAL = L palice 
MELA —A religious festival or fur 


Mian o lith ot the sen of a Ruyput Nawal 
resembling the %S ottih Miter 


MIHRAB —Lhe niche in the contre 
western wall of a mosque 


WIMBAR —Stepsin a mosque used vat pulpit 
MinaR —A pillar or tower 


MINOR WORKS —Irrigition works for whi h 
reguiar accounts are not hept execpt in son 
cases, Of capital 


in 


of the 


Wino oAdeader un ointeri r tith) wha th dike 
“Ahin, has grown into vA omame espe dilly 
used by descancdints of the Chiets ot Sind 

Miksa Ub prodtne f * Mr 7} Ps guuare 


Mister -(1) aforemin (2) 8 couh 
Monte VOEN Ol MACNG  CArthanest 
Leader 


MONSOON Tit) ‘a ason,’ and specific ally 
(1) The S W Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extcnsion of the & BK tradca, which in the Nor 
thorn Summer cross the «quatos and circulate 
into and around the low pressum ana ovr 
North Indin, cauad by the exe asive heating 
of the land arca, and (2) [he NE monsoon, 


which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in ladia only 
in S&S E Madris und Ceylon through mojsture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
pissing across the equator into the low pressure 
arcas of the Australasian Southern summit 


MOPIAH (Mappila) --A finatical Mahorredan 
scct In Malabar 


Mocivl Oh Wativr A learned man or 
tercher 

MtUlatryar OF = MED TIAP-— A personal 
pooper name but implying ‘steward ct the 


) und 


MUFs%aL, motussil—-Lhe outlying parts of 
a@ istrict, Province or Presidency, as distin 
guished fron the head-quarters (sadr) 


MUKADDAM, muccadum.—A ___irepresentative 
or htadman 


MURKATAR (corruptly mukhtiir) —{1) A legal 
prictitioncr who his not got a sanad and there - 
fore cannot ippeir in court as of mght (2) any 
prson holding «4 powcr of attorney on br half of 
nother pt rson 


MIU RHTIARKAR —DIhe officer in charge of 1 
tilukha Sand whose duties sre both executive 
aud magisterial syn tahasildir 


MUARU, ‘rl ase "—Iine perfect rest attiined 
by the last dcath and the final reabsorption ot 
the andisiduil soul into the world—soul, svu 


VWRV 44 WORST 

MUMiAs LDV ATTA —D4istio nished an the 
stat Mrik inthe metry 

WMiuNG, mug—A pul ¢ PHASEOLUS RADIA- 


TLS ayn mag Gufirat 


Mongj—(1) A tall grasa (SACCHARUM MUNJA 
in North Indii from which mits are woven, aut 
th Brihmansierd thrad worn, (2) the sai 
thread 


Muxso1—A teach r of Hindustan) or tnt 
Poors Anataamdancuace | President or presiding 
th ial 


Mrwsir —Tudge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 

MURUYW moorum —Cravel, used for sactal 
ling roads 

MA OWEN Via 

NAC HANI Vagri—‘Sec RaGt 


NAGARKHAN4, Nahharkhana - A place where 
drums are beaten 


VN AWGARSHETH — The head of tne trading sul | 
ot Hindu und Jain VMorchants ina city 


Nall — Assistant or Deputy. 


Nath —A leader, hene> = (1) a local chieftato 
in Southern India (2) a native othcer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian ars 


Nit — \ demon or spirit, Burra 


Nawan—A. tith borne by Wusalmans 
corresponding roughly to that of Raji among 
Pants Onenally ou Vier vounler the 
Mochal Goverpatent now the resulir lov tin 
(ith) of + Vohummedan Pring corm spondins 
to Viahorvu. of the Hindv 
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NAZAR, nazarana —A due pald on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 


Nazim —A ruler 


NET ASSETS—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gros produce of land taken 
by the landlord, (2) tn Madras and Lower 
ima, the difference b tween the assumed 
v1 ue of the crop and tle cstimate of its cost 
ot p.oduction 


\&WAR —Broad cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats 


NGAPI —Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumcd in Burma 


, NmGal—An antclope, BOSEIAIHUS TRA( 0 
CAMEI US 


NIM, necm —Atree MFLIA A7ADIRACHTA the 
bernes of which are used in dycing 


NIRVANA —See MURTI 


Ni7AM —Ihe titlu cf tle rulercf Tiv leralal, 
the one Mchammed in I rince suj cuicrto Nwwail | 


NIZAMAT —A sub division of a Native State 
corresponding to a British District chiefly 10 
the Punjab and Bhopal 


NON AGRICULTURAT ASSTSSMENT —F nhance } 
agsessmcnt impos d whcn lind already iss ss ij 
as agricultural 19 div rt d to use ag a building 
site or for industrial concerns 


NON-OOGNI7ABLE —An offcnee for which the 
calprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
& warrant 


Nowo ‘Uthiletin) fhe ruer f Syitta 


NON-OCOUPANCY TENANTS —A class of tenants | 
witb few statutory rights except In OUudh, 
beyond the termsia their leascs or agreem« nts 


NON RFQULATION —A term formerly appliid 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of Icgislation was not in force im 
them 


NUILAH NAL4—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 


OCOUPANCY TRNANTS —A clasa3 of tenint 


with sprcial rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinccs 
PADAUK—A wll known Burmese tr ¢ 


(PTEROCARI US sp ) from the b hiviourof which, 
the arrival of the monsoor 14 prognostic ited 


PADDY —Unhucked rice 
. PaGa—A troop of horses among the Mar. 
185 


Paai —A tracker of thicvcs ofst™ayed or stoln 
animals 


PalgaH —A tenure in Ilydcratad State 


PalK —{1) A foot so' lier (2)in Assam former 
ly applicd to every free mal above sixtecn 
years 


PAIREE —Jhe nime of the second b st vark ty 
of Bombay mingo distinguishable from the 
APHUS (¢ U) by its pointcd tip, and by the 
colour bc ing iss yi Mow aud morc grocn and md 


PaaS —Scc DAK 


P\LRI —A palanquin or Jitter. 
Pan —Lhe betel vine, PIPE BETLE. 
PANCHAMA —Low caste, Southern Indla 


PANCHAYAT —({1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town , 
(2) arbitrators ‘Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members 


PANDI OR PYuUNDI —A Jearned man 


Panpit—A Hindu title, aria speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip 
turcs but commonly used by Brahmans In 
As3am applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 


PANSUPARI —Distribution of Pan and Supaxl 
(g v» ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality 

ParaB—A public plaice for the distribution 
of watcr, mijntsined by charity 

PARABADI —A platform with 1 smaller plat- 
form lik 2d vecoton a centre pole or pillar 
built and «ndowd or maintained by charity, 
wh re grain is put cvery day for animals and 
birds 

PARDA puriah—(1) Aveil or curtain (2° 
the practi - of heeping women secluded, syn 
gosha 

PARDESI —loreign Used In Bombay especl 
illv of Hindu servants pyces, &c, from North 
India 

PAaRGANA —Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil Morthern India 


Pasum —Ihe fine wool cf the Tibetan goat 
Paso —A waistcloth 
Pat, put —1 stretch of firm, bard clay. 


PATEI —A village headman, Centra) 
Wistern Indli syn reddi, Southern India 
gaonbura Asam padhap Northern and 
Fastern ludit, Wukhi, Guzarav 


PATIDAR —A co sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PATTAWALLA — Sec CHAPRASI 
PATWARI —A village accountant, syn kar- 


and 


nam Madras kulkarni, Bombay Deccan, 
talati Gujarat shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg nandil, Assam, tapedar, Sind 


PEON — 8c ( HAPRASI 

PLSHKASH —A tribute or offering to asupe 
rior 

Pisnbtt | Maniweror agent 

PHULAY (Pilow) —A dish of rice and other in 


Prediants, ani by Anglo Indians specifically 
uscd of chick n with rice and spiccs 


PHUIKARI—An embroidcred shect, Lit 
flowtr worh 
PICE pilsa—A copper or bronse coin 


worth once tarthing , also used as a generic term 
for monty 


ProoTTau —A lever for raising water in a 
buckct for irrigation, Southern Jadla, syp 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhikl!, Northern India 


PIpaL —A sacred tree, LICUS RELIGIOSA. 
Prk —A Mahoiocdan rcligious teacher or salut 


An Indian 


PLEADER —A class of legal practitioner 
PonGyl.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burm: 


POSTIN, 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghauistan 


PRANT—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior), also in 
Kathiawar 


PRESIDENCY —A former Division of British 
Indla. 


PRINOGH — Ierm used in }nghsh courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada" but spccailly conferred in th 
case of ‘‘ Prince of A1cot’ (callcd also ‘ Armin 
1 Arcot’ ) 


PROTECTED —Forests over which a cons! 
derable degree of supervisionis exercised but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forcsts 


PROVINCE —One of the large Divisions of 
British India 


Pusa —Worship, Hindu. 

Pusyanr—ihe riitst attached to a temple 

PUNDIT —Sce Pandit 

PuRANA—Lit old Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geolog: 
cal ‘group’ , (3) also to ‘punch-marked coin 


PuROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spintui 
guide, Hindu. 


PwE—An entertainment, Burma 


PYALIS—Bands Of revellers who auccompiny 
the Muharram processions, 


QILLA — A I ort 


Rapi —Any crop sown after the mam South 
Wc st monsoon 


Raal (TLLUbIN? COROCAN A) —A small millet 
used as a food-graln in Western and Southern 
Jndia, syn marua, N igli Nachni 


RaJA A Hindu Prince vt exilted rink but 
infenor to ‘ Mibaria lhe temomine ¢t 
diane (Princess or Queen) and it bias the vara 
tions Rag hana fio An Lied havat 
havkuar, Racdkbar wd Andvat the torm Ae 
is common in Bensal RuoinS «A W India 


Rad RAIFSHWAR fing of hings 
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RICKSHAW—A one or two seat Vehicle on 


: two wheels drown by coolies, used in the hills 
htecn —A coat or rug of sheep | 


RISAT DAR —Commander of a troop of horses 
Ronv —A kind of fish, Laakso ROHITA. 


RYOTWARI —Lhe system of tenure tn which 


‘and revenue ts imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings 


SADE sudder —Chicf (adjective) Hence the 
neadquarters of a District, formerly applied 
o the Appellate Courts 

SAFA JANG—A Iong handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs 

SAFFIOWER —A thistle which yields a yellow 
lye from its petals and oil from its scedg 
C ARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS) Ver kardu, kushant1, 


Sain B—IJhe Native Hindu term used to or 
fal uropean(* Mr Smith would be mentioned 
2% * Smith Sahob” and his wife ‘* Smith 
Mem Sihelb = but in addicssing it would be 

Sihcb tem ‘Siheba = without the name), 
rec asionwly uppended to a title in tho same 
Way as Bihidur but intcri r (=master) 
The unusual combination ‘ Nawib Saheh” 


implies a nuxred pepulation of Hindus and 
Mohamincd ing 


SAHIB/41 40 S nota person of consequence 
Sam Sas oSamimp Srypr Sirp Sytp— 
Various t rms 1 ta titl adopted by those who 


]iaim direct mile descent trom Mohammed p 
yrandscn tiusin 


Sal —A useft timber tree in Northern Indla 
SHOREA ROBUSTA 


SAMBAR —4 deer, CERVUS UNICOLOR, syn 
3arau 


SaN—Bombay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCEA 


sanan—({!) A charter or grant, giving its 
nam toa (class of states in Central India held 
updtr a sinad, (2) any hind of dced of grants 


SAN ALHAN —IJtterally tying tog ther A 
movement which Alm oat Wwuity and the know- 
(dg of the 1tof atf det nce among Hindus 
Rouchly similar to 1 ascisamo 


SANNYASI — 1 Hindu mendicant 


s4RI—A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl 


Sapanvau—Lind hild mv nuc frre or one 


RawosHi—A caste whose work fa witch! rn tucd qut rent in consideration of political 
und ward in the Village Jands and bence used‘ s ryiccs muderd by the holder s anc: stors 


lor any chauhidar (g + ) 


Rana —A title born by some Rajput chiefs 
(quivalent to that of Raja 


Rani —The wife or widcw of a Raja. 

Rao.—A title borne by Hindus cither equiv: 
lent to, or ranking below that of Raja. 

REGAR -—-Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, widch is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 

REGULATION —A term formerly applied to 
vertain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applicd to them 

RES —Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northecn India, 

RESRRVED.—Forests intended to be Main- 
tained permanently. 


SALT AT ( muptted to Sibnat)— 4 leading 
( yerum ut ombetal cither caval ocr military 
cven ov Grind Vizier Nearly all the Punjab 
barons bear this title It wnd Diwan ”’ 
ire Labo an Value and used ty heth Hindus and 


Mo hammdins So but Vchammedans only 
ire Wools Sultan 4mir ” ‘ Mur ' 
‘Muza ° Vaan and‘ hhaa” 


SARBAR—(1) Ibe Government (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
aduiuaoistration 

SARSUBAH —An Ofecrin charge of a Division 
ju the Baroda State correspondimg to Com 
missioner of British tc rritorics 

baTI — Suicide by a widow, especially ou th: 
tuncral pyre of her husband. 
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SATYAGRAHA —(lit ) One possesed by the | 


truth, one who follows the truth wher ver it 
may lead (Commonly used to dcnot« the passive 
rusistance mov. ment ) 


Sawar—A Hindu tith imphin, 4 shght 
distinction (iit onc fourth kattar thin cthers) 


SAWBWA —A title borne by chicfs in the Shan 
States, Burma 


SEMAL or cotton tree—A large forest trec 
with crimson flowers ond pods containing a 
quantity of flo; BOMBAY MATABARICUM 

SEROW, sarau—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBATINUS 


SETTLEMINT— (J) ‘The preparation of 4 
cadastral record and the flxing of the Gov m 
ment revenue from laud, (2) the local inquiry 
made before I orest Reserves are created (3) th 
financial arrangement between the Governmcnt 
of India and Loca! Governments 


SHAHID—A miurtyr 


Spanv4r4 Sn cioa han 


SHAIKH or SulIny (Ariti)  Achicf 


SHamMs tr TLrawa Lo VW hinmedan | title 
denotin,, ‘ Icarnced 
Suawsnir TANG | 6§ Sword) oof Tuttle ( 


title of the Wihirajyacd Tiavinc te) 

SHANRHOG — ct PATWARI 

SHAaSTRAS —The religious law-hook= of th 
Hindus. 

SHEGADI, scggarce —A pan on $3 fect with hv 
eharcoal in it 

SHER, ser, secr—A woight orme isure varying 
much in size wm diff rent ¢arts of the country 
The Railway seris about . lbs 


SHETH, shethi.— A Hinduor Jam imcrchant 
SHiGURAM —See LONGA 


SHISHAM or sissu —4 valuable timber ti ¢ 
DALBERGIA SISSOO 


SHUDDHI Jiterstly. purnh ition 1 imo 
ment started in J ajputinaal i Northern Indi 
for the reconv rsionto Hindi mot tha, lil 
the Wilékhana Rajputs who thoigh Maho 
dans for 3omc cen tation have mtaimed many 
Hindu practices 


SIDI —4 varlition§ of Sul 


SizraDAk —A nifive trooper who furnishc+ 
his own horse and equipment 


SINDHT4 ( wkwat 


Sora —A Water plant with a valuable pith 
AESCHYNOMENA ASEERA 


SOWAR —1 mountel soldier or constal} 


Sce nuniler 


SRI OR SHRI [it foatune | auty 
Sanscrit term ued by Hind: in spealan, 
ao person imu h orspected (iewer vddresoce | 
fo him ncirly Esquire ) used also) or 
divinities  Jhe two foams cf spelling ure 
occasioned ITs the intermediate 4 und of the 


s (that of gin the Ge rman Stal 

STUPA or tope — 4 buddhist tumulus usuilly 
of brick orstonc ind more or legs be mispher 
eal, containing relics 

SUBAH ~{1) A province under Mahomedan 
Tule; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 


| mrsons of thc 
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Ruoli cormsponding to the Collector of 4 
British District, (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 


SUBAHDAR —(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule, (2) a native infantry 
officerin the Indian Army, (3) an official in 
Ilyderabad corresponding to the Commiassione> 
In British territory 


SUB DIVISION —A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector 


SUILLAN —I the ‘ Sardar ” 


SUEARI—ILhce fruit of the betel palm, ArncA 
CATE CHU 


SUPLRINTFND! NT —(1) The chief police officer 
ina District , (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station, (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in chirge of a Central Jail 


Surti—Nitive of Surat, specially uscd of 
Dhcdor Mibar caste who work 
is house servinty of Luropeans, and whose 
housc speech ig Gujarati 


SwamMr—A Hindu relizicus wanderer, 
SYCF, sais —A groom. 4 


S\YID “VU Mcre variations cf£ ‘ Said ’ 
PABLICH Phe Mih median conversion Mov¢ 
ent 


Il aBUT —See LA/ZIAH 


TAHSIL —A revenue sub divis.on of a District, 
4yn taluka, Bombiy taluka, Madras and 
Mysore township, Burma 


TAHSILDAR —The officerin charge of a tahail, 
syn Mamlatdar, Bombay township officer 
ww myook, Burma Mukhtiarkar, Sind, Vahi- 
vitdar Barodi H4 dutits arc both executive 
ind magisteria! 


TAK at! —Loans mad fo agriculturists for 
ec bullocks, or agricultural improvements 
n tigai, |! ombay 


TaLati —See PATWABIL 
IALav, or talao —A lake or tink 


TALUE, taluka —The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh A mvcnue sub division of a 
district, 1n Bombay, Madras and Mysore, syn. 
t whil 


LATUKDAR —A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in differcnt parts of India (1) An 
ofticlal tn the Wyderabad State, corresponding 
t» the Magistrate and Colicctor (Kirst Taluk 
jar) or Diputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(sccond and IJhird Lalukdars) (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiur form of tenure in Gujarat 


PArivi Ihe name of a dynasty in Sind 
}AMTAM tumtum —A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 


JANK—In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lakc formid by damming up a valley, 
i” Northern India an cxcavation holding water. 


PAN/IM = Jiterally ‘ organization ’ A move- 
ment am ng the WMihomedans which aime at 
scciing better education and a closcr approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India 


‘L APEDAR —Sce Parwakl. 
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TARAI—A moist swampy tract, the term 
or ehe hi applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas 


TARI, toddy—TIhe sap of the date palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm usted as a drink, cither fresh 
or after fermentation In Northcrn India the 
juice of the date is called scndhi 


LASAR, tussore —Wild sulkworma ANTHI RAFA 
PAPHIA, also applied to the cloth made trom 
their silk. 


Tazia —Lath and paper models of the tomba 
of Hasan and Husa carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival syn tabut 


TEAK —A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TF c10Na 
GEANDIS 


TELEGRAPHIO TRANSFERS —Sce Council bills 


LHAGI, thuggee —Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim 


1HAKUR —(1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India, (2) a title of respect applted to Brah 


mans, (3) a petty chief, (4) a hill tribein the 
Western Chats 


THAMIN—TIhe_ brow antlered deer, Burma 
CERVOS LLDI 


THANA —A_ police station, 
circle attached to 1t 


TiKA —(1) Ceremonlat 
head , (2) vaccination 


TikaM—The lnghsh pickate (of which the 
word is a corruption) 


TIL —An oilseccd, SrsamuM INDICUM, also 
known as gingelly in \adras 


TINDAL, tandel —A 
Officer of a ship 


Trpar [capoy —A tible with 3 1c Bs and hence 
ug d of any small Lurop in sty! tute 


TOLA—A wught tquivalent to 180 grains 
(troy) 


TONGa —A one or two horsed Vv hick with a 
covered top syn SHIUHRAM 


and lence the 


anointing on the fore 


foreman, sabordinatc 


TSINE —Wild cattle found in Burma aud t 
the southward, Bos sonpalovs » 490 hsaip, 
and banteng 

fUMANDAR—4 Lersain word den tin, 4 me 
Office 

UMARA — lem implying the N tles c¢ Ik 


tively 


UMBaR —A wild pig—(Ticus GI OMERATA) 


UNIT—A term in famine administratior 
denoting one person relieved tor one day 

Unitas —A wild Bheep in North Western 
Ta Ha, OV18 VIGNEI 


II 
‘black grain’ (Pra 


UrID, UpIp—A pulse, 
STOIUS MUNGO’ 


UsaR —So1l made barren by salting efflo 
ccnce, Northern India ve 


VARIVATDAR —Officer in charge of a revcnu 
sub division with both trCCUtIVe and maya 
tcrial functions Barod. syn tahsildar 


VAID or baidya Bengal —4 native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine 


VARIL —(1) A class cf Icgal practitioner , (2) 
Wn agcnt generally 


ViHARA —A Buddhist monastery 


\ ILI AGF —Usually applied to 9 certain area 


1 marcated by surv y corresponding rough] 
to the Inalish parish % ghiy 


VITT4ik UNION —An area Ik Which loc, 
affairs arc administercd by a small coninuttee 


Wabaor Wapr (1)An nelosure with house g 
built round facing a centre yird (.) private 
ncloyed land ne ira Village 


WaABF—A VWuhammadan rc ligious or chari- 
table cundowmce nt, 


Walt Tih Sardar Ihe Coviner cf 
Kholita 5 t tied vbilt the Chiets of Cal ql 
rob th Walt wd Var 

Wao Aster well 


WaTAN —Aworlof many sengg¢ In 
Pr idency us 1 mostly ot the lind or cash 
iowinc =njoy d by the person who P rforma 
von) oe ivi us fulfor Gov iument orto th 
Village community 


Wazig —The chief minister at & Mahomedan 
court 


WET RATF —Ihe rate of revcnue for land 
assurcd Of irripation 


x OG: — 1 Hin du ascetic who follows the voga 
Systems cirdinal part of which ts that it conf Tg 
compkt control over th bodily functions 

nablingth practi r fer mstince to breathe 
in through ou nostril inl ont at the other 


LUNANI—Tit Greek the system of Muediune 
practixcd by VMahomeduna 


Bombay 


ZAMINDAR —4 Jandholder 


/AMINDARI —(1) An estate 
of a landholdcr, zamindar (3) the System ot 
tenure in which land revenue 18 impostd on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a tandlord 


(2) the right 


4ANANA —The womens quartersin a houst 
hence private education of women 


AlARAT—A  Mahomedan = ghr ne, 
Westcin Frontier 


Zita.—A District 


North 


The Peoples of, India. 


It is essential to beu in mind, when de ving 
with the people of Indit that it is y continent 


rither than 1country Nowhcre is the comple | lower by the Chumar 


character of Indiwns more ch uly excmplificd 
than in the phyaical type of ils mbhibitints 
No on would contas the mum types such as 
Gurkhis, Pathins, stkhlis Raypuls Burs 
Nagas lomils cte, nor dacsit take Jonzto cury 
the dutterentiation much tuther othe typi 
Inhabitants of Lndiz—the Dravidians  diicr ul 
t gather tromthos of Northern {ii uni mor 
nearly rescmbl the tab sot Malsyi, Sumatre| 
nad Malozescwu White er may be then 
origin, Hosccrtuin that th y hiv settle ban the 
country for counth4s wes ound that thew present 
phystetl arvcticstics have been evolved 
locally They hive Seen displiccdin the Nort! | 
West by sue cssive hordes otanva ders micdiudims 
Aryins,S yihouns Pithuns int Moghals inliu 
the North Lust by Woneroloul tri a alle 1b to 
those of Burma, whi has Tndii only ina nodcrn 
politicalscase ob tween th se foreign cle nuts 
und the pure Dravidiins is bord rlind where 
the confignous rues have intermingle | 


[he poople of the Pndrin Pinpure ar divid d 
hy Sir Henry lasley (C ist fiabe aud Levee 
Indiin Census Leport 1901, the Gavettear of 
Indi, Lthnolozy and Cust Volum f Chapte 
SB) intos venmungzphvsqiltvp 5s Therm wonll 
be ight itthe \ndiumanes were include 1) but 
this tiny group of Ncprites may be die gir ded 


The Turko Iramian 1: yp oantcl Ly th 
Bitoch brevuhurand Atshans of Dbaluchistiun ind 
the North Wost DPronti er Piovin Prolo bly 
torm -Lby vtusion or buraknoamiPeroda dorieuts 
Inwhichthe tormerpredomi ate Stature abo. 
mow complexion far, cy s inostly dusk pr 
ou wionally zroyo hauron tue plentiful, howl 
broul nose mol ritely Nupow  Promunent 
und sery long dhe teatur ain these p op] 
that strikes ou nost promin ntly wth py ten 
tous Jonzth of thor nos a anloat as probebly 
this p culharty that tus nyvco rise fo th took 
tion of the Jewish ofizin of the Atshouns 


The Indo-Aryan occupying the Panjib doy 
purana, al Koashi and maving oo its chitrice 
toristig memiirs the Layputs  Nhattris ound 
Jats  iLlus type, which ws roadil,  listiu ust 
thic fromthe furk> Iriniin, approiwh s most 
closcly to thit werbcd tothe traltromal Ary ot 
colommsts of India The stiture as itostly tall 
complexion fut, cy sduk hauron ta ¢ plenti- 
ful, head lony, nose marrow, anl prominent 
but not specidly lon 


The Scytho-Dravidian, (comprising the Mar 
athe Brihmauns, the ARunbrs, and the Coorg 
of Western Indie 9 Probvbly forme | by a mix 
ture of Scythiun und Drasidianchom uty | Tbs 
type 33 clo arly distinguisne ¢ trom the turk 
Tramdan by waower atatum, « gr outer Ienzth of 
head ov hizhee nosalind & a shorter nose, ind a 
lowerorbilo nisuinde ys Allofth 4 chiracters 
except perhupsth lost, may le due to y varying 
degree of inturinivturc with the Drasidians dn 
the higher groups the anount of crossimg sccins 
to have bun shght, in the lowce Dravidian 
elements are nore pr nounced 


The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, ! Jong noxe 
found in the United Vrovinces, in parts of Laj the foo! Ui 


putina and in Bihir und repr sented in its up- 
por stiwaby the Hindust int Bruhmin and in its 
Probibly the icsult of the 
infenmrsturc in varying peoportions of the Indo- 
Aryan ound Dravidian types. Phe head form 14 
long with rtendency fo medium, the comple von 
varies from Jigh+sh brown to blick, the nose 
rinses from oy. dium to broad bung always 
broplar than among the Endo Aryins, the 
stitune as Jow re than in the hitter group and 
usa) bolow the werige accordnzto the senile, 
The Doth ar pres atataves of this tv pe approach 
the In dc Aryun  wihaik the Jower members ore 
Mmominy resp ets nol very far remov do trem 


th Drus dian Th tvye os essentially a 
min don 5 t its charwt tists are readily 
dhtmuble and) ono oon woubl tehe even oan 


upper class Tlindu tant lor ov pure Indo Ary in 
row Chunit tor ov 2 tine Driavilsin 1 he 
do stinctive Poatur oct the type the character 
which wzisesthe t oaul due teats orn und stumps 
the Ayo Dravidian as recailly ditherent from 
the Indo Aryans to Le found an the proportions 
(ithe nose 


The Mongolo Dravidian, .t Bengil. type 
of Lewer Fens an kd Orss. comprsmg the 
Hen Dbrahiins md Navasthas the Maho- 
metins of Past roo) mygal and other groups 
poouliartothw part tind Probably a blend 
t (Qrasidiin and WM oorolud elon ota, wath 
strameot fmdo Arvea blood in the higher groups 
Ihe hoavdow brow?) complexion dark, haar on 
ato usually plen dtul stature medium, nose 
iN dita with at nicney to browl Phas 28 one 
oaeoth ome st dustin tive tyyes am india and ats 


}inmb ramnavber cog ed at eatbance thr omgh 


nit the wile ae uwher thar remarnible aptt- 
tude for clerteal pursuits haa procured them 
qmploymo ont  Wathin its own hibraf the ty pe 
cst Ulstoth Homiuasas oa the north and to 
Asumnoonth oat and probably dncludes the 
buh ef he po puldiiom ot Orisa the westcra 
mit coamoales approxgnately wath the belly 
conniry of Chote Najpur nd We-tern Bengal, 


The Mongoloid (ype of the Himaligar, 
Nepal Asam ond baruma represeated by the 
hints ot Jaubtlan’ Kulu th Lapchas of 
Dajcdime and siblan the Pimnbus Marmis and 
(rurungy of Ny ul the Rote of Assim and tho 
Burmese oth beatas broad camplexion dark, 
With eycHos ti hiulron face scinty, stature 
Shorter del woes rigs nose fine to broad, faes 
Charict risti ally flit, cythds often oblique, 


The Dravidian typo¢. cnting from Ceylon 
fo th ovall vcr oth Geanges and) pervading 
Madris Hyd tibia the Central #rovinces, most 
CE Central dithered Chow Nagpur tte most 
char ctopet) of pr scntulivesare the Panlyane 
Of Milibar onith “Santals of Chota Nagpur, 


| Probably ti onal type of the population 


Of Tndia a womoahied ton sarsing extent by 
the adiniatuse of Aryan Sivthtin, and Mongve 
Folbchoments In typica spoadimens tne stature 
oho or blow mean, the ¢ mplexon Very 
dark, appro. hing black , baie p entiful, with an 
areigional tindeucy tocurl veg dark: besd 
very broad ometiues depressed at 
t not so as tu make the face apoeer 
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fat tbl race the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupis the o} icst gcolk gical formation m 
India, the medley of forest clilringes terraced 
platau and unlualiting plains which stretch 
roughly spcaking trom the Vindhyas to ( pe 
Comorin On the c1t and the w st of the 
peninsylir arca the domain of the Drividien is 
contirminon with(hc Ghats whik further north 
it reaches on cn side to th Aravallis and on 
the other to the T aymehal Ills Wher the 
origins) characte tus hive benun hin, ity 
contiuct with Inid> Aryiun r Wing lilyje ql 

the type is remukil ly unif im and distin tive 
Tabour is the birthright ci the pure Prosi din 
whether hocing t e dim 46 mm the Duira cf 
(cylon cutting rice in th swoumys of J ist rn 
BRengslor iom.4 av ng rs werk inthe str t 

of Cilatte. Kan on ar l Simgisere he as 
recogmizille ut a p,lunce by his black skin = hi 


) squat figure, and the negro hike proportion of 


his nose In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is hcre tre ted as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
prur but even among them traces of the original 
atock survive in varying dcgrees 


The areas occupied by these varioua types do 
not ilmit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map Lhey 
m lt mt) cach other insensibly and although 
at the close of a day s journrv from one ethnic 
tri t to another an obserscr whose attention 
hil | cn dirertcd to the sul jcct would reahse 
cl arly cnough that the physical characteristies 
of th people had undergone an appreciable 
chinge he woull certainly be unable to say at 
Whit particular stage in his progress the trane- 
{ rmaition hid taken placc 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Ihe Tnhhin Empr his in arma or 140 3 
quire mil oul ut $000  yuire mils tens 
widct at the lust ¢ nusus owing t) the enum r 
tionby timate ftccrtuntrat mfurmiwhi h 
hiltcen en luded fr mo proviou census 

OF the totul iar. L004 00 quire mile or 
Cl perce nt Ht in Britih J rntory while th 
Inhliin Stites cov ran arcrvof "L103  quir 
mils cr39peec nt The total population 2 
3189.94 480  Britih  fermt rv cent ining 
~47003 9 per no or 77 yorcnt anj th 
Iniliun Stite "1939 187 perncens ors y reent 
(fthe whole p puliticn it!suuiltowWlu trait 





thre 1,u1cs by comprrnon wth the countr es 
f Ture pc and in respect of areca ind population 
the In jiin f inpire has } een frequently compared 
to Jurope without Rusia The war has 
however con siderably altered the national and 
p li ical distribution of countmes and the new 
1 ‘1fic ul map of Lurope 1s perhaps harily yet 
ufheicntly fumilar to form 4 graphic contract 

lurning further we t we find that India with an 
irea about half that of the United States bas a 
p> ulation 1lmo t three times as large 


lhe most imp ortant statistics are set out in the 
fullowins tale — 





— ens 








- Ce ne) 
Arevin Squir Vales os 1s) 3. 1 094 300 | 711 082 
Number of Pown ound Villa, ‘ C57 951 v00 085 187 393 
(a) owns ~ kh | 1 61 755 
(b) Villages. (X 6fo | 498 027 187,133 
Number of Occup led He uw (> 18 35) | of 441 636 14 796,798 
(a) In Lowns t ~ O14 | » 046 520 1 718 194 
(b) In Valligi S433 “o 4) 9594 516 13 038 509 
Total Population sis 42 480 | 247 003 293 71 939 18? 
(a) In Towns | 47 7b ~v O44 368 7 430 903 
(6) In Villages ws 407 OF ~21 958 920 64 08 279 
Males Ais 7 es Wovwod 126 872 116 37 123 438 
(a) In Towns . 17 S40 248 1 971136 RRA LULZ 
(b) In Villuges.. : 118 Lod 000 112 900 98U o3 249 026 
Femaics ee . 1 £946 926 1.0 131,177 4,815,749 
(a) In Town... ee 1456008 1,07 3,232 3 bob 
(o) In Villages te 140 316,898 100 057,996 31 258 903 
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Density —Over the whole of India the popu 
lation per square mile averages 177 the mean 
density in the British Provimees being 226 
and in the States JO1 It the districts (and 
small states) are taken as a unit, ind the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
& minimum of 1 and a masimuin 
per square mile Ihe uncqual distribution 
ot the population of kLudia 1s duc to causes analys 
cd in previous editions of the Lear Book, it 
is chiefly dictatcad by physical conditions 
Other iniluences are at work such abs the state 
of law and order, the me ins of Communication 
climate and the cvistence ot irrigation = Indus 
trial factors arc becommy more wid More import 
ant as the population movcs out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour nceded fo1 
Industrial enterprise— tor the tea in Assam, 


The Peoples of Indi 


the docks and gute nulls of Calcutta: the minerals 
ot Bongi and Chota Nagpur the cotton of Bom 
bay and the collie and rutber of Sonthern 
India = lor the purposes of comparison tne 
manner in which the population is distributed 
in othcr countrics of the world [s indicated in the 


ot 1,882! tollowing statement — 


Belgium ‘: ,e 654 
Lugland and Walcs 649 
] rancc . 184 
Germ iny $52 
Lhe Nether] nds 544 
Austria 199 
Sp iin 107 
Japan 215 
United States ‘ 32 

118 


New Zealand 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of [ndia has mcreascd by 
12 po cent durin, the decide Phe fl,uares 
of previous censuses With the v uations por cont 
ure given bhilow Phe average MC re Wwe SINCE 
the ecnsus of 1872 tills at vrite of » >» pcr 
cont but th rel zum ow considerably Ie 
than this fleme owin, to two factors (a) thy 
vdditions of aro. ind p pulition included t 
tach comsus and (#)the procressive mcreese ln 
the accmmacy of the enuimert jon froin con u 
to census do ftir aS the preent cen wu 4 
eonecrnud the iwddition uo wer ud population 
included amount to 2¢7> squire mils atl 
86,033 persons, spectively while for the pre 
scuf purpo cit muy In tiken that the enum ri 
tion of D9 wis asd fad numbers as wcur ite 
but not morc a curate flan that of 1911 Phe 
real incre) ¢ in the population during th list 
49 scars is thus estimated wt wbout fatty bows 
millions or 20 1} reccnt 











Vouriati on 
| percent 
Census of Population | mee 
| previous 
| CCDs 
1b7- : 206 162 60/ — 
1881 20 Sb 330 Sn ao 
1391 ‘i 87 314 07] +]. 
1901 . ~A4 34} Oot a 
1911 . 31,16 396 4 71 
1921 | 318 942 180 i 


Factors in the Moverrent =! hie Ince t ¢ 
was sligntiv greaccr an the Brith ho di trict 
fl 3) than in the States(10) Assamand urn. 
show compirativcly high rites of imncica ¢ 
Immigrataon $ an lnportint factor im the ms 
in Assam, but neither of the © Provinces wae 
ctposed to the inv wion of influenza which wipe | 
off the whole of the natural increa e in the 
Central Provinces and Berir Hehiur ind Orisa. 
ind Bombay, and substantially reduccd the 
population in tac Tnited Provinery and hay 
putana, the Ccntral Indi, Agency, ind Hyd ri 
bad State Jhe stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity in tho Punjib by a wrze expansion 
of canal Irrigation did much to neutralise the 
affects of the high deathiate111918 Ino Benzal 
ind Madras unhealthy conditions wore morc 
Jocalised and the development of the population 
was only partially retarded, 


The War —lhe war atself had Iiftle direct 
cfe t on the populition of Indit Such cect 
could op tate in three ways (1) by de uth casual 
ties, (2) ovancre sing th mumber of | ersons out 
side India at the coosus and (2) by deere ising 
the buthaite Phe actual pumbecr ol dcath 
Casmaltics wnonz the officers and rinks of Indian 
Army units and libour corps wi os 238 Phe 
musimum numba serving out of Tndda mn com 
batant amd dabour units it any one tiie between 
old amd LILO wes approxmmataly — Indiin 
trcops 2.0000 dik our comp ..0 000 total 
180 000 the numer about the tune of the cen us 
hum trocps 10. 000 fi our corps .0 800° total 
I> 500) Sotiris the larger totals ue conce med 
tle wird not vu direct factor of any mmport ince 
In the census Im ny Pro mnc¢ 


Economic Conditions Jn con adering the 
Comoe tict ro owhich determined the move 
ment or the populate un durin, th decade It 
Cimde davidedint) two periods au turh normal 
prod from Jutl to 1917 and the dio wtrous 
phlomne your LOIS accompanied by carcity 
ul di Howed Ey ov sccond crap fadure me 920 
In 1917 comdnt ons in indie began te respond 
tothe wet] co uditi ns of the war unen for the 
Nehtimg and dito urcmit and food munitions 
md wor miter) ct all hiuds were demanded 
Phe sfrin oon the rulway ores ation di. 
Jocated the | caloauarkets and the distribution 
Stn of the country was umputed The 
Wns pric: Cramiperted a as ities hit the poorer 
chis es then tollewe dl th dip ustroaus sc asany 
OF POPS ink PEO} canne rchief organisation 
1 now so bichly y rfected im Tndia that scarcity 
Ibnaw nee uly ace mpamkd by laugh mortality 
Dut mules i startup, dn POPS visited almost 
(very porth mofthe country und ina few months 
Wipcd out the naturalincerea can the population 


Cf the previc ws seven years 
Public Health —[h«  «listinctis ss fcature 
ob the decade 10] 191L was plague (ae recor 


Pdouumber ct deaths from plague in the ten 
yt irs Was of qnilllens in the recent decade 
the deuths wore loss than balf that mumber 
Cholerus normally most provalontin the - astern 
Provinces 

Virulcnt as th « pidemm can still be when ita 
hold Is ¢ tablshid itis pow usually of a tempo 
Tayy and local naturc, and the total death- 
Tuto du British India from the disease during 
the decade did not amount to more than 1°6 
icant By far the largest number of deaths 


i fect of Influenza, 


in India are entercd under the category of 
**fever,’’ and allowlng for inaccuracy of diag- 
nosis it his usually beon assumed that about 
two thirds of the deaths so recorded may he 
ascrited to malaitia Recent investigition 
mide m speenl areas, however suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably ovet 
estimatcd and thit maliris onlv accounts for 
from one fifth to one fourth of the number 
of reported fover casca the remundcr beim, 
cises of dysentery, pocumonia, phthisis and 
other diseascs 


In the last few yours the previlence — of 
in affcetion which 1s che cause of consid¢ rab 
mortahty called Rlapsing Fever has received 
considcrable sttcntion by the Heilth J) part 
ment This di-cise has been diagnosed 1 
common in most parts of the countrv, specially 


in the nombhern provinccs and in the Central | 


Provinees and Berir and Bombay but the ¢vtent 
of the mortality which cin be ascribed to 
cannot at prc-enthe estimated = Ner can figure 

be given of phthiss whichi undoubtcdly respon 

sible for con iderible mortihty, csp cally 
in the towns of western India the death trem 
thi~ disease in Ahmedabad amounting 1n 191% 
to 5 per mille of the population All other 
futors in the health of the poopk hive boon 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 which thas dominate Pthe poy u 

lition filgurcs at the L)-1 Consus 


Influenza —Jb  ainflucnz7s cpilemic ct 
19S anvadcd Indivin two di tinct wav Thi 
first micctiom appar ntly radiate | from Boml wv 
but tas ampossile to av wher the moro over 
ulent virus of th s cond invasion came from 


Lhe rural arey ower most evcrehy int cted 
he reason protally doin that while vaillio s 
have hitth wlsantise ov r towns in th matt 
ob overcrowdits Sumit dion and ventilttr a th 
Urban urcas hase the | onefit ot qualtn fan deat 
wd ood oorzant cd ctt ort Mortality wa 
spochilly bagh ootmonz adults (20 400° Parti 
wbarly amour vlalt temals th oda case foam 
zneratly fital to women in pre onunes At 
the worst ported whole valltes were ths olut: ds 
Dard desolate Py the discase oo Thvre waosor 
times no me ins of disposing of the deud co 
were loft unharvested and alllocalbotheril vwetion 
Wis lirgely perulyscd ov ing fo the tict that tl 
majority ot the oOfficiil staf! were put out ot 
ution by the cpidemme lo wlitothe distr 
the disc ase Came ation period of widespread cr p 
failure und reached its chmix ine Novem r 
when the cold weather had set im) ound ows th 
prica of cloth happened at the tume fo be at at 
lughest many wete unable to provide the ueclye- 
with the warm clothing that was essential in 
the case of analimes thatso readgly art whed th 
lungs Lhe disease disted fm most) provinces 
well into 1910 and ivi a high mortality in that 
year in Bengul and the United Provincia 
Kven atter it had subsided there were in fi 
Central Provinces Bombay and Burma nil! 
recrudescences Tater an the vear, whik loeal 
outbreaks continucd over the country durin, 
the next two years. 


‘There ig no dtrect me ins of 


asccrt ung th ¢ 
mortality from the epidemic 


Various e-tim ites 
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have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean ‘Thc iverage of these 
Cilcwlations gives a total number of dcaths in 
the arcas under registrition of about 7,100,000 
In 1918 to which must be added, as the results 
uf similar calculation, another 14 million deaths 
in 1919) giving a total recorded mortalitv of 
neirly 8% millions in the fwo yearn — Lven 
this, however must be 1» substantial under 
stimate sincc, owing to the complete brevk 
down of the reportinz staff the registration of 
vital statistics was in many cases suspended 
during the progicss of the epidemic in 1918 


Jhe total influenza mortality for Tndia is 
puf at between 12 and 13 milhons Thi a 
conservative estimate Lvyen this estimate 
miles the imfluens: mortality, a large part of 
which occurred in three or four months, 
cxceed by nearly two millions the total estimate? 
deaths trom plague intwenty years On an 
c fimated Case mortality of ten per cent the 
total number of persons iuftected was 125 millions 
cr two fifths of the population oft Indiv There 
wis 3 further re wetion on the birth rate 


Houses and Families —Tl« average 
humb roof por us pr house his not changed 
In the list deeide though there was a 
lecline between 181 and 1911 Ihe trend 
foth figures vari s ain different provinces 
but they do not ufford substantial ground 
for amy inttcrial intcrenee It would for 
csimpl be cxpected that th incidence of 
the intlucnzi im rtihty would fall furly evenly 
upon the imdimidual households ind would 
therefore Cause a reduction in the number of 
pions perhouc Tt docs not appear t) hive 
line soeith rin Bombay the Tmted Provinces, 
the € ntril Provme sor Ruyputany while in 
Po ontil where there st rise in the population 
There ws a talbin the size or the houschold Tne 
faites are un ati futery and tlhouzh thev 
nvite vw discu sion cn the condition or the jomt 
familys ita) doutttuliu thes can really be held to 
Ulummate at She zeneral opnuon of the Pro 
vincrul Superinf 1 lents iw that thes do not do 
~> and that ether in dications du not show that 
the yomnt fiumily sestem has vet undergone any 
rodu tl change if inv rite in the agricultural 


tract. of th countrys 
Persons Houses 
mr per 
house aquire 
mule 
1721 49 36 1 
LOL 4.9 7 & 
1901 L 6 
soi 33 0 
ssl 3l 7 
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Territorial Areas. 
AREA OF INDIA AND THE PROVINCES AND STATES. 


AREA IN BQUARE MILES IN 








Province, State or Agency. = Difference, 
Increase+, 
1921. 1911. Decrease—. 
INDIA. 1,805,332 1,802,657 +2,675 
Provinces. 1,094,300 1,093,074 +1,226 
Ajmer-Merwata__.... us 2,711 2,711 = 
Andamans and Nicobars .. 3,143 3,143 _ 
Assam zi ee os ne se 53,015 53,015 —_ 
Baluchistan (Districts and Administered 
Territories) ei set es 54,228 54,228 — 
Bengal ee ee ee oe 76,843 78,699 ~1,856 
Bihar and Orissa. eas 83,161 83,181 —20 
Bombay ‘ 123,621 123,059 +562 
Burma ws 233,707 230,839 42,868 
Central Provinces and Berar ad 00,876 99,823 +53 
Coorg. e ee ee ee e as 1,582 1,582 —— 
Madras ww wwe cee | 142,260 142,330 —70 
North-West Frontier Provincg (Districts 
and Administered Territories) .. or 13,419 13,418 +1 
Punjab and Delhi .. 100,439 99,779 +660 
United Provinces .. 106,295 107,267 —972 
States and Agencies, 711,032 709,583 +1,449 
Assam State (Manipur) . ex 8,456 8,456 — 
Baluchistan States .. : 80,410 80,410 _ 
Baroda State oe 8,127 8,182 —55 
\ 
Bengal States oi . as 0,434 5,393 +41 
Bihar and Orissa States ws - | 28,648 28,648 — 
} 
Bombay States atta “ <i ie 63,453 63,864 —411 
Central India Agency ond Gwalior State | 77,888 77,367 +521 
Central Provinces States .. se ws 31,176 31,174 +2 
Hyderabad State .. ae ws ke 82,698 82,608 = 
Kashmir State vs ‘ie ig ae $4,258 84,432 —174 
Madras States es oe wn 10,696 10,549 +147 
Mysore State ae ee ee 29,475 29,475 - 
North-West Fronticr Province (Agencies , 
and Tribal Areas) os ss se | 25,500 25,000 — 
Punjab States - re wh | 37,059 36,551 +508 
Rajputana (Agency) 3. eal 128,987 128,987 —_ 
Sikkim State es om es i | 2,818 2,818 — 
United Provinces States .. ss : 5,949 §,079 +3870 


Stoaas 











Deel 





NOrs.—The difforence !n areas {s due to the use of revised survey 2s rk and to corrections 
for fluvial action ; in Bengal, Blhar and Orissa, the Puniab and the United Provinces it is alse 
due to inter provincia! tra : 
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THE POPULATION OF INDIA AT SIX CENSUSES. 


a 


ae 

















British Indian 
Pama India. Provinces. States. 
1921 318,042,480 247,003,203 71,939,187 
1911 315,156,396 243,033,178 71,223,218 
1901 294,361,056 231,259,098 63,101,958 
Total Topulation ec oe 
1891 287,314,671 220,879,388 66,435,288 
1881 253,896,380 198,545,380 55,350,950 
1872 206,162,360 184,858,172 21,304,188 
1921 163,995,554 126,872,116 37,123,438 
1911 161,338,935 124,707,915 36,631,020 
1901 119,951,824 117,482,836 32,468, 088 
Males es i a 
1891 146,769,629 112,391,551 34,375,078 
1881 129,919,290 101,165,117 28,784,173 
1872 106,055,545 95,136,615 10,918,939 
[ 192i 154,946,926 120,131,177 34,815,749 
1911 153,817,461 ° 119,225,263 34,592,198 
1901 144,409,232 113,776,262 30,632,970 
Fomales ,. es ics ss 
1891 140,545,042 108,484,837 32,060,205 
1881 123,947,040 97,380,264 26,566,777 
1872 100,106,815 89,721,557 10,385,258 


Future Population of India.—-A study of 
the growth of the population of India and the 
problems which it presents is vitiated by the 
abnormal conditions of the past decade. 
was pointed out in the census report of 1911 
population 


that the rate of increase of 


It 


progress, 


between 1872 and 1911 was equivalent to about 


was free from anv exceptional calamity and is 
usually considered a period of tairly normal 


Ditferenre between the birth-sate and death- 
rate cstimated by the actuary tor certain 


provinces in certain decades. 


19 per cent., and that at this rate the popula- : 
tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half. The real increase in the last fifty 
years in the population of India is just over 20 
per cent. At this rate the doubling will take | 


Province. 1881-1891.) 1901-1911. 





another 190 years. But calculations of ad Bengal... 7°0 73 
kind, though of interest, can hardly be taken . ; 
seriously. Almost every one of the latt five Bombay 13°9 5°2 
decades has witnessed some special disaster. | 
A severe famine in South India checked the | Burma... .. 111 
increase in the decade 1872-1881. The decen. i 

nium 1891-1901 was dominated by the great “adras.. 13°3 8°5 
famines of the closing period. Growth in North- ; 
ern and Western India was checked in the Punjah.. 9°8 a°7 
succeeding decade by plague and we have hed i 

in the past decennium an epidemic which has Provinces 6°5 0°6 
caused more concentrated mortality than any . ‘s 
previous calamity. The decade 1881-1891 alone led Provinces .. o 82 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India——if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
{ncreased by over 16 per cent. in the decade, 
the increase war considerably less in those 





= ee ee ee, 





between 5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not ne abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence of commer: 
clal and Industrial development 


Population of the Chief Towns. rg 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
ING TO 


POPULATION 





eS: 


Class of places 


Total Population 

Urban Terruory 

Towns having— 
T. 100,000 and over 
II 50,000 0,000 
III. 20,000 to 50,000 
IV. 10,000 to 20,000 
V. 5,000 to 10,000 
VI. Under 5,000 
Rural Territory 


| 
| 
| 


IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 











1921, | 1921 
Places, | Population. {Per cent. 
687,935 316,017,751 | 100°0 
2,313 32,418,776 10'2 
35 | 8,211,704 2:6 
54 3,517,749 1-1 
199 5,925,675 1°38 
450 6,209,583 2G 
885 6,223,011 “0 
690 2,331,054 rg 
685,622 283,698,075 8y°8 


Cities —Statistical information forthe 33 largest cities of India which have 100,000 or more 


inhabitants is given in the statement below :-— 


come ~_-—— 





—— —— — — —_— — 





WITY. Popula- 
tion 1921, 

Caleutta with suburbs eal How rer 1,327,547 
Bombay... ‘ 1,175,914 
Madras and Cantonment 526,911 
Hyderabad and Cantonment 404,187 
Rangoon and (Cantonment 341,962 
Delhi and Cantonment 304,420 
Lahore and Cantonment .. 281,78] 
Ahmedabad and Cantonment 274,007 
Lucknow and Peay 210,566 
Bangalore .. 237,496 
Karachi and Cantonment — 216,883 
Cawnpore and Cantonment aie ae 216,436 
Poona and Cantonment .. we e 214,796 
Benares and Cantonment es 198 447 
Agra and Cantonment... es 183,532 
Amritsar and Cantonment ee 160,218 
Allahabad and Cantonment ae i 157,220 
Mandalay and tapinreene <a 148,917 
Nagpur... Hs : 145,193 
Srinagar... re ay ae 141,735 
Maaura iu 138,804 
Bareilly and Cantonment at 129,459 
Meerut and Cantonment . he 122 600 
Trichinopoly aud Cantopment .. 120,122 
Jaipur eo @a ee se 120.207 
Patna a wt _ re 119,976 
Snolapur .. es me <s 119,581 
Dacca ws ee 119,450 
Surat and Cantoument Re we 117,434 
Ajmer ae ~ 113,612 
Jubbulpore and Cantonment oe 108,793 
Peshawar and Cantonment ws 104,452 
Rawalpindiand Cantonment .. 101,142 





——— le 











Propor- Percentage 
Number tion ot of 
of per- foreign Variation. 
g0nS8 per born per 
8q. mile. mille. 1911-21. 
21,412 629 + 4°3 
48,996 840 +20°1 
18,169 335 + 1°6 
7,925 275 —19°4 
4,500 677 +16°6 
4,643 450 +30°7 
6,715 440) $+23°2 
24,909 397 +17°% 
1,350 229 — 4'6 
20,931 340 +25°S 
10,716 605 +42:8 
22,820 42 +21°2 
5 369 373 +13°8 
19,930 140 -—— 2°6 
11 000 119 . 
16,534 181 + 4°9 
10,250 266 — 8:4 
5,917 209 + 7°7 
7.259 258 +43°2 
15,653 21 + 8°9 
17,105 178 + 2°38 
16,800 128 site 
15,542 210 + 5-2 
13, 622 176 — 2°5 
40,069 63 —12°3 
: 160 —11°9 
17,083 301 +O°9 
17,566 140 +10°0 
39,144 183 + 2:2 
6,677 537 +81°7 
7,252 366 + 8-1 
34,817 $49 + 6°7 
11,802 532 +17'0 
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{n these statistics the population of Calcutta 
is taken aa embracing the suburbs, and this 
method is apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Bombay just outside the limits of the Island 
The actual population of Calcutta within thc 
Municipal area 1s 885,815. 


Migration —Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were enumerated as born in 
other parts of the world. Of these about tour- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from (recat 
Britain and other countries of Europe The 
emigration from India is approximately 1 7 .ni’- 
lion, 80 the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two mullions Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 1} million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras jth of a million, Rajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad 1-fth of a 
million. The number of persons resident in 
India who were born outside the Indian !mpire 
is 608,526 and of these 274,000 were burn 
in rd ae 116,000 in the Bnitish Isles, 108,000 
in and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 


The Peoples of India, 


the number of Indians in the colonies, irres 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans 
‘Lhe colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants areshown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
piovinee of birth, and of the remainder no 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent. were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11 000 from Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantitions Under the Defence of India Rules 
indentured labour emigration was shad 1 pe in 
Mirch 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outflow of Jabourers to the colonies in the pre- 
vious years and more than 2 4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went trom Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. ‘here is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay ond Karachi Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
trom the colonies during the decade, 


Indsan emigrants to certain Cotontes. 
[pn thousands. 


The statistics of emigration outside India are Geylon .. a 461 
far from compiete. Straits Settlements and Malay 401 
The number of Indians belonging to regi- Natal .. 47 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the Ilrinidad 37 
time of the census was about 125,000 O21 Lin 33 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo Mauritius 17 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns Kenya .. 17 
RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it 18 coluured by 
politics and racialism As the Year Book 
aims at being dus odes al! disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian kinpire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one 13 a (hris- 











tian ind one a Sikh Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
ind the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly cither a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite bellefs. 
Jhe enumeratcd totals of the Indban religions 
aie set out in the following table :— 


Actual Proportion ; Variation 

number per per cent. 

Religion. in 1921. 10,000 of /{(Increase + 
(000’s {population in} Decrease—). 

- omitted ) 1921. 1911-1921. 
Indo.ATyan . a= es “a - oe | 232,723 | 7,362 + ‘1 
Hindu oe ee ee ee ee ae as 216,735 | 6 856 — *4 
Brahmanic.. we se ‘a ; 216 261 6,841 — °§ 
Arya... ° oe oe st - 468 15 +82°L 
Brahmo.. se oe es . i - 6 °2 +16°] 
be - es se se as ve 3,239 103 + 74 
Jain ee se ee ee ae ee ee 1,178 37 eee 5°6 
Buddhist .. bis sis x ‘ ar ee 11 571 366 + 7°9 
Iranian | Zoroastrian (Parsi)] ee — Pr a 102 3 + 1°7 
Semitic ee we as ele ie as ci 73,511 2,325 + 4°2 
Musalman ee os oe ei ae me 68,735 2,174 + 6°1 
Christian ee ee @s ee aoe ee pe 4,764 150 +22°6 
Jew e ee as Ses eo os ee 22 *§ afe 3°8 
Primitive (Tribal) .. ar De ws es ee 9,775 300 a §'1 
Miscellaneous (MinorReligions and religions not returned) 18 1 —=§1°5 
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The Hindus largely predominate In the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no lesa than 89 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Uni Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan sand Kashmir 
and aro considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
28 per cent. of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent. 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following ‘Tribal 
Religions are chiefly tound in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Kajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than three-fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in Sonth 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 


the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parals and 
zens are chiefly residenta of the Bombay Pre 
sidency. 

Christians.—The Christian community now 
numbers just 43 millions of persons in India 
or 1 per cent. of the population. Fifty-nine 
per cent. of Christians are returned from tbe 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 32 ns in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent. in 
Cochin and 29 per cent. in Travancore, where the 
increase during the decade was about 30 per 
cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
ands. Divided racially Europeans (and allied 
races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians, 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4} millions, 
30 that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS, 


Abyssinian ee ee ae ea ee 
Anglican Communion “. Ss she ey 


Armenian or ee ne rar os 
Baptist ee ae se ee ee ee 


Congregationalist . 


Gree #e @#s se ee ee ee ee 


Lutheran ee ss ie oy - és 
Methodist ee ee ae ee ae ee 


Minor Protestant Denominations .. ae wa 


sbyterian ee en ae ce 
Protestants (Unsectarlan or Sect not specified) .. 
Quaker - i Sg ee er 


Roman Catholic S ae me en oe 
Salvationist ae ae ae ee ae ee 


South India United Church., ia <a 
Syrian, Chaldwan .. ry a ee 


Syrian, Jacobite .. es ze a ws 
Syrian, Nestorian... rr a 


Syrian Reformed ae ae ae «e ee 
Syrian, Romo-By rian ee oe ee oe 


8 U fied ao ee oe ae oe 
Pra in occa ee ae eo aa 


et re 


Total. 
7 ss 
2921 1911. 

4,753,174 | 3,873,958 

ae si ‘ 1 25 
ov a és 533,180 492,752 
oe e 1,467 1,200 

es 444,479 337,226 

ae ; : 123,016 135,265 
s6 e6¢ se 237 504 
af Pr e 240,816 218,500 
ae oe 208,135 171,844 
or ie 5 26,852 12,469 
are ; 254,838 181,130 
es as ame 73,909 32,180 
i ee 1,036 1,245 
“a ae iy 1,823,079 1,490,863 
ee i) ee 88,922 52,407 

. ee ae 65,747 ee 
es ee ba 1,926 18,780 
sa ew 252,989 225,100 
ee Co | ee 07 06 

as és ae 112,017 75,840 
os sa se 423,068 413,142 
os se oe 559 $44 
ae Ba es 75,904 17,954 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total pore of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population; 














1921. 1911 

Age-group. onan o ~ 
Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 

o—5 1,202 | 1,316 | 1,327] 1,438 
5—10 1,471 | 1,494 1,383 | 1,383 
10—15 1,245 | 1,081 1,165 997 
15—20 842 815 8418 $26 
20—25 775 881 §22 930 
25-—30 865 885 896 909 
30—35 825 833 829 835 
35—40 636 665 622 556 
40—45 621 621 634 631 
45—5) 392 346 380 338 
50—~55 434 438 432 443 
55—60 185 168 177 164 
60-—65 266 298 257 305 
65—70 81 79 83 75 
70 & over 160 180 145 175 
Meanage | 248| 247] 247) 24 7¢ 


Inthe whole of British India the infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important tactor Thus 
ar are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which hasa_ lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated 


Special causes contribute to the high morta 
lity of infants in India Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman 1s phv- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of miuiwifery, 
seriously affectsthe health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent ot 
the deaths of intants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent in the first 
month. If the child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposea to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from dilar- 
rhana or dysentery. 


Infant mortality un Cries, 
Bombay .. 556 
Calcutta .. 386 
Rangoon .. 303 
Madras «. 282 
Karachi «. 249 
Dalhi an 233 


tio.—In the whole of India there ig 
Mp of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who Insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India The ctatistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of feroales born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and In any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 


Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been ren ee fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics Ihe table shows the number 
of married women pr 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar 
ried and (2) it is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of tne 
marned in any area The custom of polyandry 
18 recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. Jtisalso practised among many 
ot the lower castes and aboriginal tribes a 
elfect is reflected in the statistics of a few smal 
communities such us the Buddhists of Kashmir 
wherethe proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of sta- 
tistical interest. 


Number of marred females per 


1,000 mates. 
India 53 1,008 
Assam ie 976 
Bengal ee 66 
Bihar and Orissa 1,034 
Bombay .. 987 
Burma ie O24 
C.P. and Berar 1,024 
Madras ak 1,061 
Punjab 1,021 
United Provinces 1,013 


Widows —The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, ms. 6°¢ per Cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for Kuropear 
countries, but the number of widows isstrikingly 


Social and Economic Conditions. 


large. The large number of Indian widows Is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the preunacce against the 
remarriage of widows The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 
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is held 10 be a mark of social res bility 
many of the more ambitions of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
ed brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice, 


Proportion of uvdows in the population per 1,000. 








England 
rer India, and 
Bes 1921 Wales, 
_ 1911 
All ages 175°0 | 73°2 
0—5 7 | 
5—10 4°5 | e 
10—15 16 8 | 
15—20 41 4 


—— es 


Early Marriage —The figures clearlv show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the carly 
age-categories who are still unmarried The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but 1s shared by the other religions, 
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England — 
Aeo i a. 

= 1 LL 
20-—~—25 ; ee | 71°5 1°5 
25—J5 é - 146°9 13°1 
30—45 . i | 325°2 50°53 
45—65 ‘ Si | 619°4 193°3 
65 and over . ; 834°0 565°9 
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the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for Women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy — The number of persons in India 
Literatein the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the replv is 22 6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in Deane thousand of the 
population. Of males 139 in ever, thousand 
at age five and above are eliterate the corres- 
pon ing proportion in the case of females being 
21, 


The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio 13 one 1n eight and 
tor females one in sits three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female tn 116 can read and write The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-W est Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural Where they are 
ju a minority, agin the Central Province., U nited 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considcrably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast maas of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
ne on 8 Jevel with or even below the aboriginal 

8. 


Engitsh.—In the whole of India 2°35 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten bree gear of each sex aged five and 
Over can and write English. 


One in thirsty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in bay are literate in Kaglish. 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent. while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 percent. Ofthe States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
18 rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
reid Seaport are small, some of the higher castes 
ave a fairly large numberof English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidva males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 52 
a cent and that of females by 57 per cent. 

mong the main Provinces the greatest prouress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages.—iIn the whole Indian Em 

233 rebar were returned at the census, Tia- 
lects, as haa been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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principal languagee are given in the following ) ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
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statement :— 
Number of 
speakers in (000's |Percent- 
omitted). age of in- 
Language. ‘ crease Or 


decrease. 
1921, | 1911. 





Western Hindi ../ 96,714 | 96,041 + J 
Bengali .. ..| 49,204 | 48,368 + 2 
Telugu... 25,601 | 23,6438 + 2 
Marathi 18,798 { 19,807; — 5 
Tamil 18,780 | 18,128 +4 
Panjabi .. 16,234 | 15,877 | + 2 
Rajasthani 12,681 | 14,065 | -~10 
Kanarese .. 10,374 | 10,526 — 1 
Oriya es 10,143 | 10,162 | —°‘2 
Gujarati .. 9552 | 9238) + 3 
Burmese .. 8,423 7,894 + 7 
Malayalam .-| 7,498 6,702 +10 
Lahnda or West- 

ern Panjabl 5,652 4,779 | +18 


— = ee 


The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 


oe oe 





of a considerable amount of n and 
suggestion during, the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihar! and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules 
we get well over 100 millions of sh ) 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an gd eet to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India. 


infirmities—These are classes under four 
main heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each ot the last five censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion :— 


NUMBER AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 





OF THE POPULATION, 














Infirmity. es ene cee 

1021. | 1911. 1901. | 1891. | 1881. 
Insane «wei e | 88,305 | 81,008 66,205 74,279 81,132 
28 26 24 27 35 
Deaf-mutes.. ..  .. 189,644 199,891 153,168 196,861 197,215 
| 60 64 5B 75 86 
Blind ee ae ee 479,637 443,653 3° 2,104 458,868 526,748 
152 142 121 167 229 
Lepers 102,513 109,004 97,340 126,244 131,068 
32 35 33 46 57 
ToTaL ..| 860,099 833 644 670,817 | 856,252 937,062 
272 267 229 316 407 





There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
age recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
all has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing t: the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 

science. In tbe decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe fumines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, Dut the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the pone censts was defective, 
and, certainly in 1001, many of the persons 
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afflicted must havo escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1801, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded ay afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion pee hundred thouaand persons falling 
trom 315 to 267. The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,465 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement ip 
record and tabulation but certainly 
unexpected. 


cn caste The peorncas — pound of the 
© system makes mposaible to giv 

than the briefest results here; the cu amines 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of censué reports 
where it ts discussed in various aspects.” All 
we can do here is to give the census of 
the main castes, with a comparison 1911 


Ahir 

Arain - 
Babhan... 
Bagdi 

Balija 
Baluch 


Baniya 
Banjara 
Barhaij 
Bhil 
Brahman 


Burmese 
Chamar 
Chuhra 
Dhobi 
Dosach 


Fakir 


Gadarin ; 


Golla 
gond 5 
Gujar és 


Hajjam 
Jat .. 
Jolaha 
Kachhi 
Kabar 


Kalbartta .. 


Kamma 


Kammalan . : 


Kapu 
Karen 


Kayastha 
Kewat 
Koirj 
Koll 
Kori... 


Kumhar 
Kunbi 
Kurm\ 
Lingayat 
Lodha 


Caste Variations. 


Variation in certain main castes. 


CasTE. 


ae se 
s¢ se 
ee es 
ae e 
sa ee 
ae se 
ee ae 
ee ee 
oe een 
en ee 
ee ee 
ee ae 
ee ae 
se ee 
ae se 
es ee 
as ee 
ee se 
* ea 
es ee 
ee ees 
se 6 
ee s¢ 
aes ee 
e ae 
ae ee 
ae ee 
ees ee 
ae ee 
ee ee 
aa ‘s 
as ees 
se. ee 
ae ae 
ze se 
ae se 
be se 
ve ee 
ee ee 
east -- | 
es. ee 
‘ se 
ae ae 
aa ae 
os 6 ee 
Le ee 
ae ee 
Ld an 
7 ee 
. e¢ 
ae] ee 


PERSONS. 


1921 


9,032,861 
1,119,486 
1,167,373 

895,397 
1,042,097 
1,324,053 


2,726,007 
651,927 


1,795,808 


14,254,991 


8,370,152 


11,224,557 


1,146,779 
2,020,531 
1,167,686 


790,714 
1,299,770 
1,416,758 
2,902,592 
2,179,485 


2,905,724 
7,374,817 
2,698,132 
1,228,590 
1,707,223 


2,877,758 
1,160, 984 
1,288,711 
3,370,328 
1,042,131 


2,312,285 
1,150,427 
1,680,615 
2,499,014 

837,025 


3,353,029 
3,194,694 
3,574,808 
2°738,21 

1,616,668 


1,546,313 

779,886 
1,687,857 
3,002,516 
1,986,414 


1,875,610 
1,108,335 
6,586,934 

923,714 
2,172,828 


26 The Peoples of India, 
Variation in certain main castes-—contd. 
PERSONS, 
1981 1911 
Nayar 1,311,112 1,127,264 
Palli 2,809,949 2,820,161 
Paraiyan 2,407,209 2,447,370 
Pasi 1,488,082 1,461,902 
Pathan 3,547,868 3,629,634 
Rajbansi 1,818,674 1,914,868 
Koch 360,602 367,109 
Rajput 9,772,518 9,400,835 
Salyid 1,601 ,247 1,544,629 
Santal 2 265,282 2,127,878 
Sheikh 33,387,909 $1,851,028 
Sindhi ‘ 858,054 1,697,486 
Sonar ; 1,137,611 1,180,624 
Teli or Till. 4,159,479 4,178,145 
Vakhaliga . 1,302,552 1,346,758 
Vellata 2,716,359 2,592,282 


There has been much discussion of re-ent 
years of the posifion and numbers ot ‘ The 
Depressed Classes ’’—a term which has never 
been accurately defined, but which may be des- 
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European and Allied Races in 
1921, 








eribed os the classes outside the pale of 


Hindu Socety 


the census as between 55 and 60 millions. 


Their numbers are given in 


The main figures of Europeans ond Anglo- 


Indians are given below :— 
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Anglo-Indians. 


se 
Suropean 
Province, State or Agency. Susre? 7 “png Altied ee aenee eed 
British | Others. | Total. Races 1921. 1911. 
Subjects, | in 1911. | 
| ae 
India ie a .. | 163,918 10,129} 174,057 | 197,689] 113,012] 100,420 
Provinces .. a 148,525 9,124 | 157,649! 178,130 96,529 86,19 
Stutes and Agencies 15,393 1,015 16,108 19,509 16,483 14,224 
OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricultural] country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent. of the nopulation of 
the Spire If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
a considernble proportion of the unfortunate'yv 
Jarge number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassifiable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent. 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 


Ww the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work. 


Organized industries occupy only 1 percent. 
of the people. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent. and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected with the disposal of the various 
kinds ot agricultural products. The administra- 
tion and protection ot the country engage only 
4,825,379 eee or 14 per rent, of the popn- 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
(lomestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominatesin individual provinces 
varies, there is no rogion in which it dnes 
not in some form easily taka the firat place, 


Occupations. 


In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the p pulation 
of the eastern provinces 1s overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
O1 persons supported by the lind than any other 
tract of India, Of industrial workera the largeat 
Popes in the local population are in the 

njsb, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
thesethree provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 


substantial mumbcr oi persons, are mostly of 


the cottage industry type. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
entegory of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are Inhbonrers whose parti- 
eular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecificd clerks. 
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Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
Increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal. An increase under transport by rall 
is countercd by a drop under transport by road, 
‘Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army has 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law. 
and medicine have gained at the expense o 
religion, and though instruction has spread 
Ietters have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many. Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreapod but criminals, the finished article, 
nave risen In numbers. 


Occupation or meting of Livelihood, 


Occupation. 

INDIA .. ae - mee a ae 
Pasture and agriculture - acs rn 
Fishing and hunting .. ata és ce 
Mines, quarrios, salt, etc. ; ‘ 
Industry aa a : Fi 

Textiles .. si we i ae 

Dress and toilet .. ae es ee 

Wood 2% is and es 

Food Industries 

Ceramics 

Building industries es “s 

Metals - Bes ae an es 


Chemicals, etc. ; 
Hides, skins, etc. ,. 
Other industries 


rransport (including postal, telegraph ana telephone services) 


'rade .. : 


Hotels, cafes, etc., and other trade in foodstuffs 


Trade in textiles .. Sa st me 

Banks, cachange, Insurance, ctec. as 

Other trades % os “ ei 
Army and Navy we ox ic ve 
Alr force e ne i 
Police 


Public administratlon .. 
Professions and liberal arts . 


Religion .. = os ae ee 


Instruction os Ss bo ae 
Medicine .. - és on ‘ 
Others aa es ees es et 


Domeatic Service a ee nis 
All others 


Number 
of persons 
supported. 


316,055,221 
229,045,019 
1,607,821 


i} 
a e 
e eo e 


am te 542.053 


33,167,018 


7 847,829 
7,425,213 
3,613,583 
3,100,361 
2,215,041 


1,753,720 
1,802,208 
1,194,263 

731,194 
3,493,676 


4,331,054 
18,114,622 


8,988,983 


Se 1,288,277 


993,492 
: 5,845,870 


757,054 
1,033 


va: 1,422,610 


2,643,882 
5,020,571 


2,457,614 
805,228 
659,583 

1,008,146 


4,570,151 
14,831,988 


Nots.—Occupation was not recorded for 2,887,249 persons, 
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s.— Of a total of 988 thousand 
supported by collieries 205 thousand are actual - 
workers. rtant coal miner 
He in the Bn of Bihar and Orissa and | 
oe ioe coal-field in Manbhum, 
the importance of which ia due to its accesst- 
bility and the superior quality of its coal, alone 
produces over fifty per cent. ofthe total annual 
outpnt of coal in India. According to the indus- 
trial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Manbhum was 82,619, of 
whom 3847 were managers, 1,519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical staff and 1.482 to 
the clerical staff, while 32,343 were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers. 


Textiles—Cotton.—Of the industries the 
textile industriee = by far the most importants 
the number of persons occupied in industrics 
connected with cotton being returned as 
5,872,000 or just three-quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries. 


The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts, where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton-growing country is covered with 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material. 
Of the 2,037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture, employing in all 434,000 

raons, no Jess than 737 establishments, with 
277,000 employees or 64 per cent. of the per- 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 


Jute.—The spinning, pressing and weaving 
of jute support a popu ation of 403,099, as 
compared with 362,369 ten years ago. There 
are a few mills and presses in Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal. 


Nature of Ownership.—Of the total number 
cf 15,606 etablishments 677 are owned by 
Governmert, 3.292 by registered companies and 
11,637 by private persons. The Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi- 
neering workshons and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses. The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies. Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies. On the other hand the coffee plan- 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con- 
cerns than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to com- 
ce in Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. 

6 collieries are mostly company-owned, but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin- 
ces half are owned by companies and half by 
private persons. Of the 3892 cotton ginning 
milis in Bombay 333 are private owned, but 
of the cotton weaing mills 129 ont of 345 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute pres- 
see are mostly pave while 60 out of the 42 
ey mills of Bengal are company owned. 

ractically all the printing presses are private 
concerns, and so are a large number of the 
general workshops and such concerns like flour 
and rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
are mostly on a emall scale. European com- 
peajes own the majority of the tes gardens of 


Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures. Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, 
coffee in Madras and rubver in Travancore are 


by European companies, 
private concerns belong to Indians. 
industry of Western India is almost entirely 
Tndlan: while the jute mills of Bengal are in 
European hands though the small presses are 
mostly owned by Indians. The rice and flour 
mills and the brick and tile factories, with the 
exception of a few large concerns, are in the 


hands of Indians. 


Women as workers.—The adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1,000 adult men 
and the proportion of the children of hoth sexes 
under 14 years old is 140 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of women Jabourers. viz., 822 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
where their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as 04, the children being 190 pet 1,000 adults. 
Women and children are also numerous fn the 
textile and mining industries and in the former 
there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 
men and in the latter 521. Nearly 30 per cent. 
ployed in textile industries are 
recorded as Skilled. About 61 per cent. of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
industrics are boys and the girls alinost equal the 
bovs on the plantations and in the mines ond 
form about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries. Jn the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 

d the proportion 
of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 in 
The figures vary curiously in different 
industries and suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy. Women have increased in 
the plantations and textiles and declined in the 
mines. Children have 
tationa and textiles and incrensed in the mines, 
Both women and children find 
employment in the establishments connected 
with glass, pottery. cement and building and to 
a less extent in those of food and dress. 


Occupation of Europeans 0" the 103,405 
male swropeans, 63. 38 belong in some 
capacity to_the category of Public Force, t.¢., 
the Army, Navy, Air orc and Police; over 
9.000 to Transport, t.¢., largely railway officials 
and about 6,000 to Public Administration ; 
4,600 to Mines and Industries; 5,900 to pro- 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there are about 
4,200 imperfect entries, a number which to- 
gether with the known deficiency inthe census 
of Europeans generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the detalls. The abnormal cun- 
atitution of the foreign Huropean Pad detetin 
ja exhibited by the small number of dependants 
viz., 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants is nat 
about double the number of their workers, 
Nearly one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are 
smployed on Transport, ¢¢., chiefly Railway, 
and the remainder mostly find employment as 
clerks and upper eubordinater, 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tour!t’s atten- 
tion in India isdrawn by their dress and pe - 
sOnal decoration. Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round th 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
a8 @ luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round tho waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hull men and wumen, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appcar to-day within the precincts ot 
Civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
@ piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be scen in the streets In the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jowels on his 
person, ils nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth neari+ 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, tho ends are Ioft loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which is supposed to bcfit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up 1n folds 
betore and the other tucked up behind Thi 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoui- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
ls often worn a coat or a shirt When an 
Indian appears in his ful) indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be side, or Jong 
ahd sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
@ coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl ts tied round the walst over 
the long coat, and seivea as a bolt, in which 
one may carry money or & weapon, if allowed 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More han seventy shapes of caps, 
hata, aod turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and trdacated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all poasible ways, 
fagenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak °° of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been ovolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained hd 
oan tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he haila from Poona or Dharwar 
Ahmeda bat or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Fashionsa oftin var) 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman miay wear a short oOat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 
be must Work for long hoursin water, he would 
not cover hia legs, but suspend only a coloured 

frou waist in front. The Pathat 
Qf the cojd north-west affects loose bagg) 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, excopt when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and Kuropean costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Moet 
Parsis however have retained thelr own haad- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffa The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers ani shoes, and a few 
cover their feet. with stockings and boots aiter 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes.—The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tiled 
round the waiet, with ,olds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head, 
The folds are sometimes drasva in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice’ on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoate or 
drawers or both are worn. Many Mussalinan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom, 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion, In the Dekhan and jin Southern India 
they have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitat'on of certain ascetics, or 
roonks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in mst cases do The'former generally remove 
tre hair from a part of the head in front. over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grov it 1a 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair orvepes in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan inftuence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
trans follow thelr individual iaociinations. Hindu 
ascef'ca, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dia- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do ““t chp their 
hair and genetally coi! the wncombed hair of 
she head into acrest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 


Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
Others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrista, fingera, the walst-— 
uuti! motherhood is attaimed, and by some 
even ilater—and the toes Children wear 
aoklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation fa not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heada, and towers, iike 
«ne lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are amar‘tin 
the moat popular object of representatir Duman 
gold of silver. at they were 
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Caste Marks.—Oaste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
toark is a round spot on the forehead It 
representa prosperity or joy, and is omutted in 
mourning and on fast-days, It may be red 
or or as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical Jine across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it ls sald 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnus conch and disc 
Other parta of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used 1s a kind of yel 
jowish clay To amear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, expecially in the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
elwocarpus ganitrue, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaisa sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing che Linga or phallus of their god 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
amear their bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock s 
feathers 


Hindu women mark thelr foreheads with a 
red spot or horizonta) line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornamenta Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine cg gold The choice of the 
game colour for different purposes cannot 
always be aA ee in the same way The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
wiaughtered for the p e in former times 
Yn many other cases this colour has no such 
associations The Muslim dervish affects green 
the Sikt: Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopte orange for his robe, and no reason ran 
be assigned with any degree of certaloty 


Shiva.—india is a iand of temples mos 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at eve 
turn some supernatural power to be appeas 
Shiva has the Jargest number of worshippers 
He has three eyes, one In his forehead a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 

- His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
eource. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thinderboit, and also a drum which he sounds 
jyihile dancing for he ts very fond of this exer- 

, He sita on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 

ff ball. His wife Parvati and his son 

y of 2 his thighs, An esoteric mean- 
own the m., 


t 


: 
‘ 


t 


Manners and Customs. 


ing {s attached to every part of his physical 

raonality. The three eyes denote an insight 
nto the past, present and future the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cyales, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He la also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 


_ Ganpati—Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 

| troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India 
Lvery undertahing Is begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons 1n his hands, and a plece of his 
tusk in one hand He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him The different parte of his body 
are also esoterically explained His vehicle is 
a rat 


Parvati —Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under varions names and 
forms She ts at the head of all female auper- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations Somc are benign and beau- 
tiful others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
flerce manifcstations In this form she is 
black a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gapng mouth besides her weapons, 
she carnes corpses in her hands and round her 
neck are skulls Bombay also take; its name 
from a goddess Mumbadevi Gouri, to whom 
offerings ere made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, 1s benign On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddeasea or 
** mothers ” 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions aa well as his origina] personality His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
op the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs 
Trom his navel Issucs a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma thc third member of “ye trinity In 
his hands are the cape — _, fle blows on th 
battlefield, an@ di which the hoads 
of his enemies « z Round his neck are 
garlands of lea\ 4 flowers, and on his 
breast are shining juwels As Shiva representa 
destruction Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love fo carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 


nowadays to his most popwar incarnations 


Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He !s always ac- 
companied by his wife Sita, often by hia brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or atanding before 
him with joined hands, ia Hanumaa, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him itn his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna {eg also a human figure, By iagnbar Te- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees 


Brahma is seldom tg 4 only o« 
couple of temples delicated to bim have yet 
been discovered in ail India. 


indian Names. 


Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
deaser and the deified heroes heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship Is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred !iterature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned In ancient, lite- 
Saar are celebrated in the works of modern 

n e 


The Jains in their temples, adore the 
personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are athelsts. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay ulmost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
athelsts. 


Images.— Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
apimals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirita as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of tlie animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati: Flanuman, the monkey 
of Rama: one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
othe, makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Iindra’s vehicle: the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger: one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnatiors was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal: to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treate her as his mother. So did the Rishi of 
od, who often subsistea on mulK and frwta and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are {noris- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpont ia carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
trees and planter are the 

of | or Pipal, the Banyau, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are iz one way or another 
assoclated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain pe ets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandak: and the Narmada, which have curious 
ilnes upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 


Worship.— Without going into a temple,one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It ig washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, ene are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol: and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanguins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 


Domestic Life.—Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride 13 decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together: a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body ts tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanguin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Bnrial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expoee the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
amang the higher classes aa weil. Appa Saheb, 
Anuwe Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
posalble that in verge society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinamen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red: gold 
or silver; gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
& Stone: amali or tall, weak cr strong: a lich, 
& anake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thua, to 
take a few names fram the epics, Pandu means 


white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna biack. 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dug : Shuka a parrot : Shringaa horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond: Ratna or Ratan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinna gold ; Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they n to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
in doubtful whether the Animista ever venture 
worshipped by them. ‘To pron wanee the sane 
wo y them. ounce 

of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seeme to be that they were 


originally buman. 
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High-easte practices.—The high caste 

Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 

the name of a colt? is on hos lips, the 

more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 

tataly names his children after his gods and 

desses, so that he may have the oppor- 
oly names as 


ef of pronouncing the 

quen as possible. These are also sonorous 
and ple ue. Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
@ pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava haa fine hair: Rama is a delighter: 
Lakshmana ia lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters. 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts: Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
mapya is 2 brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow: Saitri a‘ar of light: Tara a star’ 
Radha prosperity. Rukmini is she of golden 
ornamenta: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon {s as crowde 

as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evi! 
spirit has conspired agaist her and in oder 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a namie, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
Ousneas and inconstancy, as a hill is an embiem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been ed. The Burmans have a 
curious custom ° if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday wth a dental, 

Family names.—When a person riscs ir 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule ia fairly well observed tn the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
Mbevas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
rag a a . coun a — 

er or angar eir names. astri, 
sdacys, Bhat, Bhattacharya, 
rere rt ey changed in Bengal into 
M i, are among the tities indicative of the 
Brahmanicai eesion of studying and teach- 
ing tho sacred books. Among warlike clasera, 
fike the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
} bas become more than the ancient. 
arma. The Sindhi Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force ros 
was 8 poli- 

caste. 


The Bengal family namos, like Bose and Ghons, 


Indian Names. 


Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable oue 
to identify the caste of their bearers, becaus 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Valahya title, In Southern India, Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are tities which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of im t castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Ohand, are among the additions 

e to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names.—l amily names some- 
times denote a profession: in some cases they 
amiga have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
& common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ is 
added to the namo of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwal'ahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, ag among Parsis. 
Thue Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
& Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name, The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and tities are often as jong and ple- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well ag honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions The Parsia also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are gencraily borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quentiy indicate a profession or a place, as 
in tho case of Hindus in Western India, Batii- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names, 

Conversions.—As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and io the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving coremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in theac castes, the husband's ey ve her 
& now personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twioce- 
born, his name is not renga but when « man 
joina an order of ascetics, his jay name is drop- 

and he assumes a new name, 80 aiso 
when . greg ar an order * apa 7 
nuns, the lay name is supersed ya Pa 
name converte change thelr origins 
name when they ere baptiecd, 
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Indian Art. 


In India there bas never been sco marked 8° 


separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arta, and those apolied to indu 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteen 

. 4&6, however, Industcla]l art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Historical — ‘The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. 0. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. 0. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 


Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 
Buddhist .,B.0.250— Ellora, Ajanta,Kal}, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 
Jaina .. ..A.D.1000— Elora, Mount Abu, 
3 Palitana. 


‘ 1300. 

Brahminica ..A.D.530to Ellora, Elephanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.1000—- Umber,Somnathpur, 

1200 Ballu 


: r. 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350— Ellora, Tanjore, Ma: 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ‘ car aaa Delhi, Mandu, Jaun: 


0. re. 
Indo-Saracenic A.D.1520— Lohore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760 Amber, Bijapur. 


Buddhist Architecture 1's mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
In Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interlor decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak: 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc: 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe Open: 
ings in facades to admit light, and collo 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps !r 
the interior halls, Jaina Architecture !s founc 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
co of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
end an arcaded courtyard with niche! 
t images. The characteristic of the style 
ls grace and lightness, with decorative ng 
co the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Oonstructiona 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 
Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 


‘outer tomas vary.” Toe. northern 


temples have a curved mida. 
roof to the shrines, which in the sou Chern or 


saree face 
atyla jis atest 


aoutherp 
king features from each withont 


ring its own special characteristios of which 
he star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
‘old bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
ntroduced into India by the Mahomedan tnva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are sev 

of outline, which is sometimes combined 

elaborate decoration due, It ls stated, to tre 
a ap are of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hinda 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of ite develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors, 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipesd 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 


the building efforta of previous periods, its 
cro example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings e di the Adil Shahi 


dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
ethibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Thongh less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
or and fortresses were built at Madras, 
lhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus was copied by the Hindu 
pons at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
ndia. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or ste 
and on the banks of rivers. 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


be quoted as exceptions, but 
it may be stated that these arts were employ 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No aivil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
India, as they have from those ef 
sf ag Rome. has been 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
maaterpieces of Egyptian art The outetanding 
characteristics of Hinda sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement, 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
ine and mass, and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of th 
more severe Arablan school, ia very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindue. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques Their geometric ornament 
shows great (ngenuity and invention , and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabio and Urdu lettering In panels, and their 
borders The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, hept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been emploved and are more satisfactory but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 


Painting —Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was _ first 
plastered and then decorated with colour but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul! period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris 
tian era They exhibit all the finer character 
istic of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelvc 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1816 They are painted in a species of 
fresco , and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyiste, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities Their origin is as wrapt in mystery 
as is that of the artists who painted them for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known toexist and the artists, so far as 
is known, left no successors Nine hundrcid 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting § This 
owned ita origin to the introduction of Persian 
artiste by the Moghul Emperor Akbar and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul schoo! 
was due to the encouracement and fostering 
eare of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan 
Ustike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
were excouted in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon pe or vellum, resembling in 
technique the iDuminated missals paoauced 
by the monks {a Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the fnest of the earlier specimens in 
india are of @ religious character; this phase of 
eVelopmcat } ing closely allied to the art 
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the caligraphist. Aw ite range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraord! 
delicacy and finish In the painting of detail. 
The artista of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly : ecorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books 
were preserved in portfolios As this fchoo 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has 4 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words mav be added 'cgaraing 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Kastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to enVironment and national 
temperament ‘These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
‘heir art has throughout been decorative and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern The 
Luropean painters after the period above men- 
tioncd on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality im the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and yerspictive and in ichieving this end, and 
developing it into the reilisation of atmosphere 
aod light, they sacrificed 1 large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school Eastern artiste 
have ignored or been Hlind to light and shade, 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one wil) look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong mo.ement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of Turopean artists who have assimilated 
much that the Cast has to teach them, without 
thereby aficcting the distinctively Western 
character of thcir work Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever js bcst in their traditional ler 
ial vem the finer qualities of that of 
the Wes 


Modern Painting —Asthe telgn of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of Ita rapid decline. 
‘Lhe causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor: to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged In his efforta to bring the whole of the 
Peninsola under his rule ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped in his practice Al) 
foreign designers painters and _ craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artiste 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes or collected In schools in remote 
districts, employed themeelves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of sceking new motifs for artistic treatment 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided , 
one craftsmin painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay At the time when the British Last 
India Company ceased to be onlv a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power In 1757 very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country During the 
century of {ts administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘Compan. was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its exilatence extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasins territories to be able to give much 
attent 1p to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived Without any 
deliberate Intention of introducing western art 
into the country Greek and its derivative stv les 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
bee buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 

adras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern he practical result was 
the same for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil soilpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servanta were all imported 
from kngland and the portraita, or other paint 
jogs which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings were furnished by Turopean paint rs 
who visited India or by artists in Fnogland 
Although a contiderable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary, nature was done by Arche 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of Indla was 


transferred to the British Crown in 1859 In ° 


Kngland Itself, the first fiftv years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer 
clalism and artistic degradation but with the 
advent of the Internationa] Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the valuc 
of art as applied to Industry 


The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were tmitated tn a timid 
and tentative manner in India and were attach 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
peer eue modelled upon a definitely Furopean 

fa These achools of art, it should be re 
membered, were specially .stablished to asstst 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to ioe Instruction in architecture sculpture 
and painting In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction by the Sec 
Tt el of State, upon the grovad that they 
had beoome achools of painting and had thus 
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been diverted from performing the oriyina) fune- 
tion for which they were established The 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus 
tris] art is referred to elaswhere and as two of 
them that at Madras and that at Iahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at (al. 
cutta and Bombay in the present article The 
Calcutta school except for occasional expen 
ments In the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass has 
become a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field forin addition 
to classes for modelling painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture a 
range of technica] workshops, in which instruc 
tion 13 given in the applied arts and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
Improvement of the Pottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlving the instruction in 
parncing that the schools at Calcutta and Bom 
ay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
Fanta the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr MHavell, who smveral vears 
a0 was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of Turopean art and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India in its old forms is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of Luropean culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years and needed but to be released from 
this Incubus to regain its pristine Vigour Well 


, (quipped with literary ability backed by tn 


tense enthusiasm for the views he held, whieh 
he advocated with admirable persistence he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting He was fortunate in findmg 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr Abinandrapath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr Havell’s precepts, 
founded about fifteen years ago, what bas since 
become known as the Calcutta school of paint- 
|ing In their early work the painters of this 
schoo] closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artista whom they took 
as their models and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them They were welcomed as the 
firat sign of a genviner vival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con 
hdentlv hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipationa 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
pest works of the Moghul or Rajput school’ 
and, as time bas passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed Into a backwater of Japanese conventions, 
. The Indian public bas failed to give the school 
th support it wae hoped thev would afford and 


the movement has bad to depend for encourag: 
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ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India 


Bombay School of Art—The attitud: 
towards the development of art in modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri 
cally oppesite to that favoured by Mr Havell 
While Melding to no one1n his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou: 
ragement to his students to study its master 
pleoes, the View he takes is that with Enropean 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained , with 
Kuropean tdeas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, Industrial, and 
cal life of the country, it is not possible 

or modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past , that without this spirit, the con 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artiste of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tlone of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medueval painters that with Luro- 
pictures, often of Inferlor quality illustrat 

g every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art studenta that they should 
ve before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of kuro 
pean styles of architecture in Indla, it is neces 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of atudy and refe 
renog There are certuln basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and acourate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr Burns held that the main function of a 
Rehool of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelied any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to amr their 
faculties {n any direction thelr symyathies and 
may impel them to take Which of 

these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone wil] show 
Certain it is that the driving force of any artis- 
tio impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country, In {ts 
bate asin other matters, must work out its own 


One striking success of hopeful augury has 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
yeam. This is the establishment of a flourishing 
achool of architecture in which the “ge 0) 
Indian architecture takes an important place 
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Connected with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past atu- 
dents {n touch with the school and with one 
another As architecture embraces and Influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industrial 
art, it {s to be hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived In new 
forms, bringing in its train a vitallsing 
influence upon every other form of artistic 
activity 
E 


Mural Painting—Mr W Gladstone 
Solomon, the raaent Principal has studiously 
avoided any dogmatic theorles ag to the 
ultimate end which Indian art is destined 
to attain, though he has consistently 

ointed out the Indians preeminence ja 
he decoration of wall spaces The guiding 
pelnelnle with Mr Solomon has been to teach 
he students to draw and to paint what they 
see, and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which thelr inherent Instinct most 
obviously urges them Hv hig always main 

taincrd that theory i rmgard to the training 
of Indian Art studcnts is im ite lt unproductive, 
and can only bu proven by practia and as 
Mr Solomon has now hild the post of Principal 
for several years it is posetbhl to giuge the results 
achiived by his systm of tiaining Lhe Late 

Classes which wore start d at the end of 1919 have 

reccntly been pronoun ed by compi tent judgcs 
19 Well up to the Ikv 1 of the Tife Classes of the 
Turopran Schools of Ait But proficiency in 
technique forms only one side of the prisent 
systum of training for evenin Luroyx too much 
ofthe study from Lafc is quite capabl ot ne gativ- 
ing Itsown object In India wherc the decora 
tive mstinct is inherent and where th possibilities 
at freehand drawing irc still undtrstood, the 
danger of overdoing th Lift Clase is even more 
palpable So sid ly side with thise rcallatic 
aids to study and at th same prrind a Class 
of Indian Decorative Punting was inaugurated in 
the Bombay ‘School of Art Ag this clasa 
specialists in Mural Painting it has long been 
opularly Known as the (lass of Mural Painting 

Lhis class has executcd thc decorations for many 
public and private tuildings, and palnted the 

(ciling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924 A preat d al ot controversy, which 
hag been charact riscd by its academic rather 
than its practical note has ecatred round theav 
new moveni nts in art training in (ndia but the 
Bombiy School of Art haa retained the patra 

nage aud support of the public and the increase 
in the numbcry of its students has becn large 
and continuons sin it took ite preent line 

lt 1s signiticaut that the widespread revival of 
public int rst in Art in Western India hog 
syochronis 1 with these activities 
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Indian Architecture. 
I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
Noes of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among these of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materiais—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture ls a eubject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 

rehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 

he subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatize never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it ls only one European in 
a hundred who can entircly understard it, 
while art criticism and analysis fs a branch of 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has beer) Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of morlerate dimensions, 
and it te sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions Is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centurles before the Christ: 
jan era, and that “India owes the introduc: 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, aa she does that of Buddhism as a state 
ell cad the great Asoka, who reigned BC. 

6,”" 


272 to 
Buddhist Work. 

Ferguseson’s first architectural period le 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanch! with ita famous Northern gateway 
js perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
terles. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitva halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanhert A point 

th relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in paasing. This is the strong 
Butopean tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
reek, to be observed In the detalls. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of coluune bears 
ettong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the soulptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has teen « fairly common assump- 
tion Amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of ite beet to Baropean infivence, an 
sesumption that is strenuously combated by | 
othets Sp will be pointed out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
** Tower of Victory” at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 


The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in manv rock-cut temples as at Elioa, 
where the remarkable “‘ Kylas’’ is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its intenor (as in the 
case of mere caves) but aleo as to its exterior, 
It 15, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, severa) hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar undertaking of vast and, to cur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 


The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the ‘“‘Chalukyan"’ of South-central India 
and the ‘Northern or Indo-Aryan style.’ 
lhe differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
‘** Hindu ''—however unscientific he may there- 
7 stand confessed. Amongst a vast pumber 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of Lay :—Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar Ongsa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior :s one of the most beanti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So aiso 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udatpur. 


Indo-Saracenic. 


Among all the perlods and styles In Indis 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the ‘“‘Indo-Saracenic’’ which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architeccure of India took on a freth lease 
of actlvity and underwent :emarkable modifi- 
cations, The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constractional form of the RAindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a diatinctive feature. 
fhe requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque With its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spaciooer 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
ettent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of soulptured represent: 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 


| of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms, Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Mosiem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as mcans of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 

The art was thus the galner by the new con 
ditions It gained in powcr and variety much 
as ‘Classic’ architecture gained under the 
Romans But it equally lost something too 
The Indo Saraccnic is apt to appear cold and 
hard Lhe writer was tmpresscd by this on 
nis first view of the Gwalhor puace alrcady 
mentioned ‘Though a Hindu building that 
palace bas yet much of what might be called 
the more sophisticatcd quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as som® similarity of 
detall It has being Hindu a certain amount 
of sculptured ornamcnt of animated forms, 
and the general ¢ffect of roundness richness 
and interest thereby imparted scemed cloquent 
in suggestion as to whet 19 lacking In SO many 
of the Mahometan buildings 


Foreign Influence 


There would appear to be a conflict betw e 
archeologists a® to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreizn influence under 
the Mshometans = The catreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation Lhe Gin 
dharan sculptures with th ir Greek tendency 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been mile 
the similarities to be found between the Maho 
metan builiings of India ani those of North 
Africa and LCurope the intro luction of the 
minaret and above all the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in In lia of Curope ins 
during Wogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the preva ling Kuropcan preconception 


that all light and Icading must come by way' 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way ! 


of Greece ‘To them the Ganiharan sculy 

ture, instead of being the best is the worst 
in Indta even bicause of its Grech tincture 

They find tn the truly indigenous work bcau 

ties and significances not to be secn in the 
Graecu Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudir in Java, the work of Bu idhist 
colonists from Inlia, wonterfully pie crvud 
by reason of an tmmunity from destructive 
Influences given by the tnsula1 position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant 
{t is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controviray, with respect to sculpture 
at any cate cannot be forined till time hase 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist betwcen Last and West 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed sinularitics between Ilndo-Maho 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Westem Vahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi 
laritiee between the latter. They admit the 
ehanges vroduced by the advent of Iniam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
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igs remained in its essence what 1. iad always 
ten, indigenous Indian ‘The minaret, the 
dome, the arch they contended, though deve 

loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts 
manship are concerned, rondered ip a mannet 
distinctively Indian IJergusson is usuall 

regarded as the leader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an cager champion 
in Mr E B Havcll whose works on the subject 
are recomm<nded for study side by side with 
those of the torme~ writer Mr Havell prac 
tically discards Fergusson s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono 
logic 1 review of what he regards to a greater 
cxtcot than did his famous precursor as being 
one ecntinuous homogeneous Indian mode ot 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varicd purposes to wh ch 
it was applied 

Agra and Delhi 


Agra and Delhi may be regarded as thc 
principal ccntres of the Indo Saracenic style— 
the former for the renowne) Lujy Mahal, for 
Akbars desrted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra the Moti Musjid and 
palace Luildings at the Agra fort At Delhi! 
we have thc great Jumma MWusjid the Yort, 
the tombs of Humayon, sSufdar Jung, &c, 
ind the unique Qutb Minar’ lwo other great 
ecntrcs may be mentioncd because in each 
there appcand c rtun strongly marked indl- 
vVilualitics that differcotiited the varletica 
of the style there f und from the varicty seen 
it Delhi and Agra as well as that of one from 
that of the other Lhese are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat inj Bijapur on the Dckhan, both in 
the Pombiy Priosidcncy 


Ahmedabad 


At Ahm dabad with tts n ighbours Sirkhej 
ani Champanirth res «mg to be lcs of @ de par 
tire from the older Uindu torms 1 tendency to 
where to the lintel and bracket rathcr than to 
havc recourse to the arch whil the dome 
though constintly cmployed, was there never 
le vcloped to its full extent aos clbcwhei or 
carticd to its logical structural conclusion Lhe 
Ahinedapvad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone ‘ jall’ — 
or pierced lattice work as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musyid 


Bijapur 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are cquilly strikiig They are 
p trhaps more distinctivily Mahomedan than 
thosc of the Ahmcliabad buildings tn that 
here the dom 18 iuveloped to a remarkable 
degrce inicd the tomb of Mahmud—the 
wall known = =6Gol Gumbaz —is cited as shew. 
ing the grcutest space of floor in any bullding 
in the world roofcud by a single dome, not even 
exci pting the Pantheon the lintel also was 
hcre practically discarded tn favour of the arck., 
Lhe Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
uality and a largeness of structural conce 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it doea not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
In this wi recognize among c her Infnences 
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that of tte prevailing material, the bard an- 
vompromising Dekban basalt. In a similar 
tianner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with tie nature ofthe Gujarat 
(reestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
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choice of matciiuls avallable—the local red 
and white sanustopes, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly matenals— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
earily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres, 





Il, MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes There 
1s first that of the indigeuoas Indian ‘* Master 
builder’? to be found chiefly in the Native 
states, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India or of 
sll those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Weatern ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of thc De 
partment of Public Works The work of that 
department has been much  an)madverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has heun produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contcnding with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de 
partmental methods on the other it must be 
conceded that 11 (an shew manv notabk build 
ings Of recent veure there has been a tend 
ency on the part of protessional architects 
to turn their attention to India anda number of 
these has even been drafted into the scrvicc 
of Government a3 the result of a policy ini 
tiated In Lord Curzon’s Viccroyalty Jr time 
therefore and with the growth of the influence 
of these men such of the reproach against 
the building of the Pritisb in India as Was just 
and was not merely thoughthsslv mamtained 
as a corollary to tnt popular jape against «vers 
thing official, may gradually be removed If 
this 1s 80. as to Government work progiess shoult 
ve even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official hifi Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the triincd modern 
architect. his estiblished himsclf in private 
practice, there arc signs that his influence 18 
beginning to be felt He still complains how- 
ever, that the zneral public of India needs 
much educating up to ao recognition of his 
value, both In a pecuniary sens and othe: 
wise It is also to be observed thit th sur 
vival of a relic of the popular {dea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an aichitect mebt occasionally ‘design’ 
& building It was always an engineer who built 
fe is stil) indicated bv the architect in some 
cases deeming it adsisable to style himself 
“architect and enginecr ”’ 


To the work of the indigenous “ master- 
builder’ public attcntion hia of recent years 
been driwn with some insistence, and the sug 


Restion hag been pressed thit cffortes should be jin instances of  prcturcsque 
strat architecturc 


directed towards devising mans for the pre 


jindre sted 


assumed some Years ago the form of a mild 
enntroveray contring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the wovernn ¢nt 
of India’s new capte] at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
Te yuired imp tus to Indian art rather than 
thit it should be made a means of fostering 
Kuropran art which needed no such encourage- 
mnt at India’s expense IJhe advocates of 
tlis view appear for the most part to have bren 
idherents of the ‘‘indigenous Indian” school 
of archvologists already mentioned, and to 
have based thei: ideas on their own reading of 
the past Thev still muster a conaderable 
tollowing not only amongst the artistic public 
of Tngland and Indim, but evcn within the 
Covernment serviccs  Jhcir opponents, holding 
what ippeirs to be the more ofhclal view both 
19 to iarchmolozy 1nd art have pointed to the 

dcaith’ of atl the arts of the past in other 
countries 13 an indication of a natura) law, and 
leprecate as wiste of energy 21] efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what the y have termed 
‘inothcr futile revival’ The Putish m India, 
they contend should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which thc y planted 
thar conqucring foot As those werc wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we s¢t our se lof con yuest permanently 
on India by the erection of cxamples of the best 
of British art) ‘Lhisis the view which, 13 we have 
aypeire to have obtaincd for the 
moment the more influcntial hearing and the 
tisk of d signing and dincting the construction 
of the principal buildings In the new Capital has 
ivccordmgls becon entrusted jountly to a london 
ind to a Seuth African architect, neither of 
whom cin be unduly influenced by cither past 
or recent irchitecturul practice sc far as Inds 
s conecrned 


but this cutroverss, however vital to 
the int rests of the country . architecture, 15 
too purcly technical and 1c ademic for its merits 
ito be estimatcd by the gencral reader or dis 
cussed here Its chicf Claim on our attention 
lesan the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may sec the fruits of both 
achools of thought in the Virious modern build 
ings of British India 19 well as ¢ xamplesa of the 
‘master builders’ work in mcarly ¢ Very native 
town and bazair Ihe town of Tashhkar in 
Gwahor State may be cited 19 pecubarly meh 
modern Indian 
while ac laipur, Udaipur, 


servation of what {3 porntcd ouf—and now. kinores, etc, this class of work mav be studicd 
universally acknowhdaed—to be a rcmarhkable fr many different forme both civil and religious 
survlval—almost the only one loftin the world— fhe cxtent to which the ‘“‘unbroken tradition 
of “Jising art,” but which is threatencd with from the past” ¢xiste may there be gauged 
gradual extinction by reason of the spriad of; by the traveller who {a architect enough for 
Western idcals and fashions. lhe matter the purpose 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
adornment, 


The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and thelr workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are 80 numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limita of a short review 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These matenals cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsmau’s skill has been most 
extensively displayad. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 


Before dealing separately with each of these 
matertals a few words upon the A hn oe Indian 
Styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomeda»n. The former may 
be termed Indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a Variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
eince developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans ia based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual ‘lhe obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural furms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore malnly geometrical, In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
, rhe Hindus aro lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing, in their employment of ornament, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
marope: n both styles the fecundity of Ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often renches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic Instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indlan character. Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of thove critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into I[ndla at the 
resent time will eventually rob Indian art of 
ta national character, 


Stone Work.-—Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 

indu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern Indla, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace. as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medieval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to ite cul- 
minating point and ite subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their bulldings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is appercot: The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of thelr crafteamanship, vigour rather than 
tefinement. Iu the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail, The industry displayed is amasing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftamen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan balidings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, Is much more restrained than thaf 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where Its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon tho play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing In hard stonos was of Itallan origin, tt pro 
to be oneminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian crafteman; and many wonderful egam- 

les of thelr akill in the form of book reste, tab- 

es, thrones, footatools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of peoteesy 
th y attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to. Ser George Birdwood states that ‘* the In- 
dian pve thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, im g effect of dearling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.” This is true in a general eense 
and ‘‘full muny a gem of purest ray serene’ 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and plerc- 
ing. Buc although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Woed Werk.—With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
ecture the height of artistic development these 

iidings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
poureequenor and beauty « the structural 

eams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect. with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
thelr own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
sheata and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewht closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with Inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal: while In some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver, In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood .. grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally assnclated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 


freely used to decorate many articles of fur = 


niture, especially those turned on the lathe; 
and rich colour effecta were obtained in this, 
yeriepe the most distinctive and typically 

ian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 


Metal Work —With the exception of weav- 

8 e metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftemen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus, The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand: and the 


aro those which grow naturally from the 
mg of the meteria] with the simplest 
implements, In the technical treatment of 
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brase and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
& taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, oxcept In the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
meta! workers of Europe and Japan. lt may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It Is 
equally true that the highest teat uf craftsman- 
ship ts the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technica) fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disgnised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India ig se be met with, 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc: 
ed owed ita application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpore. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
pcre which naturaJly made for massiveness. 

hese solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque: and, despite an enormous outrut 
of elaborate and delicate work from thelr 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will cromey 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric pote whi 
distinguishes these pleces—a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted In the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the Inherent conservatisra 
of the Hindu people and !ta effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 


Textiles.—The textile industry is the widect 
in extent in Undia and is that in which her 
craftamen have sbown their highest achieve 
ments. Other countries, east and weat ot 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and meta]: but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achleve- 
ment which places them in a class by themac] ves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our anocestora, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ¢Ver equalled 
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the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, kiled 
by the competition of the power loom and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived In other branches 
of art as applicd to textiles India does not hold 
gO pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed siJks and cajicoes of the seventecnth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations 
whose craftsmen Icarnt many valuable lessons 
fiom the technical skill and artistic taste they 
display In embroidery and fine ncedlework 
the West and the Far Last have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Lurope in the middle ages 
has been produced in India ‘he _ nearest 
approach to theseisin carpets and rugs This 
art was introduccd from Persia but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or dvusign 


Modern Conditions—In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancicnt industrial art of India, a3 
applied to the four principal materials employ: d 
only a general indication of its more stnking 
characteristics has been posuble <A vohime 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them and would leave many other 
mino arts to be considered All these bran 
ches of art came into existence were dcvelup: 
ed and flourished in India when social and cco 
nomic conditions were vastly diiferent from 
those of the prescnt day Jike similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Turope up to the end of th 
eighteenth century they were exccute] by 
hand labour The processes involved hid not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such a 
is now understood by the phrase but were the 
outcome of gencrations of slowly built up exp 
rlence We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revol) 
tionised industrial art in Lurope during thy 
last century 


The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scicotitic 
research to industry in LKurope mark the divid 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art Not only on its technical side {s_ thus 
su, but the effcct of thesc changes has becn to 
alter the chiracter of the work itself and the 
apirit which animated the craftsmcn In place 
of the ancicnt idea) of varnety Jn design and 
treatment, which meant a limited ontput, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman the orga 
nised factory the small workshop  spccialisa 
tion and division of labuur have takcn the J Jacc 
of genera! proficiency among the artisans the 
fanction of thc designer has been separated 
from that of the craftaman local markets have 
been extchded to serve the vhole world and 
the skilled handicriftaman has tn a great 
measure become a tmachine-mmder It took 
about one hundred v ars of gradual change 
for the craftamen of Turope fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions and 
during the greater portion of that period Indis 


protected by the diMicuities of tranaport con- . 


tinued its immemorial practice [Fifty vears 


ago this protective barrier 4 1s 1 moved by the : 
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opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of Luropean rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown wcapons 
Lven before this period of inttnse competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidenccs of its deterioration The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen to the gradual loss of forcign 
minarkcts and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had dcprived them of both the 
natronace of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contict with foreign craftsmen 
who hid previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Dclhi and Agra During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
dcsign had overtaken the craftwork of Lurope 
This was due to cntirc lv different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc 
tion, mechanic! accuracy and commercial 
organisition thit beauty of design had been 
imost entire, mglected This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the Intcrnational | vhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industrv together once more = Schoola 
of Art and Mus ums were founded throughout 
Luoglind and the same syatem was copitd in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India Ihe 
function of thes. institutji ns was accuratcly 
estimated in I nglind, where the artistle in 
dustris were alriady highly organised and 
were comincraiilly successful ani whose Pe 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world Lhcir business was to assist these 
industrics by trainings a body of efficiint de 
sizners cay abl of furnishing the factorics with 
sultal i dest.ns ncw or old and in any &tyle, 
to satisfy the requirem¢nts of customcrs {n anv 
country It wasn ‘cr supposed for un instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry 
In India their function was as cc mplete]y mise 
understood as were the cuuses of the depres 
310n In Indiin craftwork Ihe schools were 
not only expectcd to lad the industrica which 
were living, Lut to revive those which were 
moribund, and rcsurrect those which weit 
dead =inthereport of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State aidid 
system cf industril and commerrial — or- 
Zanisiation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc 
tion for the craftsnin has bocn recogpiad and 
Valuat le suge stions were made by ¢xperts who 
gave theirevid nec when the Commission visited 
the diferent Frovinces [he success of the 
Schetne recomm ndcd by the Commission will 
d¢pend entirely ujon the energy with which it 
is appliid, and the practical knowlcdg and the 
issistance require} by cach of tho ditkirent 
crafts on the part of those who control it If, 
In additien the same nancial assistance and 
encouragiment are given by the Imperial and 
local Governm nts to the Indlan craftemen 
that have been beatowed by thcirown Govern. 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of de} rewaion, which has bung over it fora eyne 
tury past, into the sunlight of prosperity, 
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The ancient monuments of Th liv ae 15 varied 
as they are numerous Until i ftw yeiurs 220, 
the carlest Known woe the brick und stone 
croctions of the Maiuryiyp rod i zroup ot moun ds | 
WoPauryay Nandunsid alustritiy of th Vda 
tuncril customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century BC, and some roush ston 
wills at the ancunt city of Riyagriha of about 
the same pomod Ihe abs nec of structures of 
un carlicr poried was then suzy poscd to be du 
to the tact thit all previous urchit cturc his 
heen of wood and had completely porshed The 
recent cxcavations however at) MWohenjod iro 
in Sind and at Harappain the Punjiub have 
completcly rm solutioniscd ideas on {hus subycet 
md proved thit as tir buck as th 3f] or ith 
milan. BC and probably much carer stil 
India was in poss ssion ot a highly d volop d 
avization with larg ound populous cites 
wall budt hous s tomy] s amd) pablo Lund tins 
Of Prick and miuny other amenities qnyoved at 
that pomod by the poop les of Mi sopotamiy ant 
Feypt) Both at Woh njodiro ind) Harrppa 
thor are the y piums of som. > oro ciths supet 
Jposd one upon the ruins of noth s 


Phe Structures that have so fir bo on cxpos d 
i Mohenjo dare } dung tothe thr ¢ dat st citi s 
on the site ‘Thos of the thud or cach sear 
the Dostum style thos ot th first th post 
Wost of the structur s au dw ling hous » o1 
shops, but ther oare others which upp oar to 
have been templhs uid ¢cne ot particulirl, 
Massive pruporlions Is vine bath sar ound d 
by otemestritad Jalkrus aml dally Al wet 
built of well burnt Prick and most of th mo wore 
of two or mor storys with stureis ss Jivimes 
wcesB to the uppor reams In und ato ind the 
ruins have been toun tl tmany aniner anti purities 
dduding gold aud silver jyewell ty cnorave l 
als of stone and ivory and piste copp run 
plaimcnts and voss Is terracotta tizuriucs inl 
toys shill ormuments inf potters both punt d 
and plam 


Thess dipcovernes establish the 
Sind and the Puujiub during the ath inl 31d 
milkunis BO of v highly develop i city Lit 
and the prsence an imany ot the houses of wells 
ind bathrooms i wall wean cliborate driuinaz 
“y4tiem betohen wsou condition ot the citizens 
at Iecast cqual to that found in Sumer and supe 
Yor to that prevuling mm contemporuy balls 
Joula and Paypt the inhabitants of these 
cities lived Largely no doubt by ageuture inl 
it $a point of interest that) the speqium ns at 
Wheat found at Molenjo daro wsembh the 
common varity grown in the Punjab to day 
Besidcs bread, thei: took appears to have 
Included beet, mutton and pork the tlash ot 
tortoises, turths and ghanul, trosh fish from the 
Indus and dried fleh from the see cout  Amons 
thair domcsticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo a short borned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog, hose and elephant Be | 
sides gold and silver thcy used copper tin, 
bronze and lead, they were famihar with thi 
urts of spinning and weaving and with the cults 
vation of cotton had attumed a ‘high degric 


Cvrstenee 


2b thousand teblets cnzraved with 


of proficiency an the 
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Thit th y po 
of writ nz as 


ywilis and potters 


s fo well 
Vilone el by 


develope TD syst on 
the dascovary ot | 
woull exccutud 
animiul devices and prtozriuphic Kogends in vn 
unknown script Lhe usuil method = of disposal 
orth dead appears to hive be nto cromat the 
boly and then to bury 1 partot the burnt bones 
modirge Carthen girs or in small brick structures 
rscmblinz the mod tw Hinht samadhis Of 
th long period ot more thin 2,000 ycars that 
spuits the pr ly tome monum ots r terred 
tou vbove trom the historic perio lof Indiy little 
ar nothing 19 vet known but there is every hope 
thu this gap im our hnowledze omy be filled 
In by turthtr exeavitions liom the tinu of 
th MWauryis eve did eontury BC the hs 
tory of irchit cture and th foumoitive arts ot 
Indit ow chow and cin be traced with relatave 
tr osion 


Monumental Pillars—Jhe monuments, 
Which hist com down tous trom the Maury. 
pnoltomdul bsrhs the Caves to be referr d 
tob low th wool upilistl (4th century BC ) 
Whi li sttsound do th inet nt city or Patal- 
puttr (molrm Pitoa) and ot which a linge 
scion his bo on expos d th rock oud pillar 

licts of Asoka (Ciret 200 BC) the reniiuins 
or vlug pillar d hall constructed by the same 
tmpouer ott Pataliputra oa number ot brick 
stupes umd oa monolithi rath which originally 
stirnount foun Asohky afupa oat) Sarnath near 
Penues Alto thr otwoly) pillars of Asoha 
iro hnown OL not them bear las mscriptions 
Of these the Lauriva Nandangarh column in 
the Chiumpiran District, Lirhut, 18 practi ally 
aninjurcd The capiuiy of each column, lhe 
tie shatt, Was monolithic and comprised three 
members, 22, @ Pcrscpolitan bell, abacus, 
ini crowning sculpture in the round, By far 
vhe best cupital of Asoha’s time was that ex- 
humcd at Sarnath near Benares The four 
ons stan ling back to bach on the abacus are 
earvoa with exttraordinary precision and ac- 
curwy and ongmall supported a wheel svm- 
boluing the Jaw or pity preached by the 
budthi Soverupreces orth wheel were found 
wba now prs av doin th Arch eolozicial 
Mus umat Suaath Obth post Asokin poriod 
on pillar (BC) 100 stands tu the north «ist of 
Bsnisu inth Gwaltor Stale another in front 
ob th cave ot karh (A D 70), and oy thud it 
Tran an Central Provinces belonging to) the oth 
(cnturs AD Althes are ot stone but there 
is one of ifon also. Jt 3 uear the Qutb Minar 
it Delai, and an inscription on it speaks of 1ts 
ae heen erected by a hing called Chandra, 
Iientified with Chaniragupta (I. (A.D  375- 
413) «f the Gupta dsnasty It 1s wondertul 
“to fini the Bindus at that age forging a bar 
of fron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and pot 
trequoutly even now.” Pihara of later style 
are found ull over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidenoy, No less than twenty exist 
in tbe South Kanara District. A particularly 
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*jegant example faces a Jaina temple a’ Muda 
bidri, not far from Mangalore 


Topes.—Stupas, known as dagavas in Ceylon 
aud commonly called Lopes m North India, 
were constructed either for the sate custody 
of relica hidden in a chamber often near the 


base or to mark the scene of notable events in Sir 


Buddhist or Jawa legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimet 
of Jaina stupas 14 now ctrtint A notabk 
structure of this kind which ¢xistcd until 1¢ccnt 
times, was the Jama stupa which stood on the 
Kankali [ila sitc at Muttra and yuldcd a large 
numbr of Juna sculptures now deposited im 
the Provincial Must um at Tuckhnow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists the great Tope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal is the most intact and ¢otirc 
of its class It conusts of a lew urculir drum 
supporting a hemisphcrical domi of lus» diam te 
Mound ¢he dru u is an open paesaue for crrcule- 
aMiduiation, aud the whol is enclosed Oy a was 
sive stone railing with tuofty gates facing the 
cardinal pointe lhe gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved inaide and 
out, with claborate sculpturcs Lhe ortgmal 
stupa whih war of brick and not mom than 
half the present dim nsions wis  uppar ntly 
crccted by Asoka at the same time ws his hon 
crowned pillar nir the south git but as 
Sir John Marshals rcont cxplorations have 
conclusiv(ly shown its out 1 casing of ston, 
the railing and thi gat wiys were at ke wst 10 
and 200 years later resp ctively  Othtr timous 
Buddhist stupas that have boon found arc thos 
of ‘Sirnith Bhirhut ktweon 9 Allahibad 


and Jubbulpore Amravati in th “Iilras 
Presidency and Piprahwi on the Nepal se 
frootir Th top prop: at Bharhut hes 
cotirely disapp ined having been utils | 


for bullding villages, and what remained of the 
ratl has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
he bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shor 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a uniyue value 
Lhe supa at Amravat) also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which 1s unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe inp 1208, and a stcatite or soap stone re 
liqdary with ano inscription on it was un arthed 
Lhe inacription according to many scholars 
speaks of the r lis beinz ot th Bud tha himself 
and enshrined by his kingn in th Sikyas = If 
this interpritution i cornet we have her 
one of the stupas that wer cr ctcdoverth ashes 
of Buddha imm diatcly ut r his demise 


Caves —O! the rock excavations which are 
ong of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groupe 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karh, 
Kanhen, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles 
north of Gays, ani Udayagir1 and Khandagiri 
20 miles from (Cuttack in Orissa The caves 
belong to thc thr «¢ principal sects into which 
ancient India was divil d wiz the Bud ihists 
Hindus and Jaiuas Thi ¢ urlicet caves xo fir dis 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagurjuul 
which were excavat.d by Asoka apd his grand- 
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son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas a 
naked sect founded by Malinkhall putta Gosala 
Ihe next exrlicst caves are thove of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora ind cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
to 200 BC by Fergusson and Dr Burgess 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
John Marshall's recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. iAhe Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chattyas or chapel caves 
and oharae or monasteries for the residence of 
monks ‘he first are with vauited roofs and 
horse-shos shaped windows over the entrance 
and bave interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small etupa at theinner circular end. 
[hey are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas ‘Lhe second class consiat of a hadl 
surrounded by a number ofcella in the later 
nAaras there Was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall contuining a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chattya 1s tuund witbout ope or wore 
vtharas adjoining it Of the Bindu cave tem- 

es that at Blephanta near Bombay is perbaps 
he most frequented It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7tb century A.D 
But bv far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is hat known as Kailasa at Hora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and waa excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A D_ 768), 
who may still be seen in the pamtinpgs in the 
reilings of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Ot the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
giri and Udayagin , those of the medisval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Lilora , and those of the latest 
period, at Ankaiin Nasik The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with freaco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths ot the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington They were last copied 
oY Lady Herrngham during 1909-11 er 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at orasent 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have becn reproduced ina volume brought out 
by the India Society 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are tound 6 class of remains, ruined monasteries 
apd buried atupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddba apd the 
Buddhist pantheon The trep use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a 
garland, winged Atlantes without ougp ber an 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbahb-ji-ke-Dhert, 
which was explored in 190%, orcught to 
light several interesting soulptures of tis 
échool togsther with a reliquary Seyret the 

of the Gan 


wost remarkable bronze ob 
riod. The inscription on the casket left no 
ht aa to the mound 


over the bones of Budde hy the todecton. 
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thian as Maar ce They were presented 
by Lord to’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are pow enshrined at Mandalay 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala In the Punjab opened by Ranjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court 
in 1880. Some of them contained cojns of 
Kanishka 


Struciural Temples-—Of this class tht 
carhest cxamples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh District Jhansi another teumpl at 
Sanchi the brick tunpls at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnporc all of which belong to the 
Gupta period and 4 latcr ont at Tigowa in th 
(cnotral Provinus In South India we have 
two more exampks vic Lad Khin and Durga 
temples at Ayhok in Bry iupur the latter ot which 
cannot be later than the Cghth century A) 
[he only common chuaractcristic i tlat roots 
without spires ot any kmd = In other respects 
they arc cnotirely diffi_rent and already here we 
mark the |Tcginning of the two styles Indo- 
Aryan and Drividian whos = difticrenccs | come 
more and mor pronounced from thc 7th cen 
tury onwards In the Indo Aryin styl — the 
most promincot onts tind to the pcrz¢ndicular 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal The 
baluent fuature of the formcr again is the cur 
Vilinear steeple and ot the latter, the pyramidal 
tower ‘The most notable examples of the firs! 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarab in Bundelhhband, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Aba 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Ratha, ot 
‘Seven Pagodas, on the seashore to the south 
of Madras ILhey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than rathe ILhey are the earliest examplea of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century Io the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of hailasanath at Conjer- 
veram, and to the following century some cf the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombav Presidency, and the mono 
lithic temple of Kailasa at ENora referred to 
above Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best examples. 


Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, calied 
Chalukyan by Kergusson In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star shaped instead 
of quadrangular, and the high-storeyed spire 
fis converted into a low pyramid in which 
the honzontal treatinent of the Dravidian is 
combined witb the perpendicular of the Indo 
Aryan Some fine examples of this tvpe exist 
at Dambal, Rattihali, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittaw 
and Warangal in Nizams Dominions’ But 
it is in Mysore among the tempies at Hallebid, 
Belur, and Somuathpur that the style is found 
io its full perfection 


Inscriptions —We now come to inscrip 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on ston 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised In two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi. The Brahm: was 
read from left to right, and from it have becn 
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cvolved all the modern vernacular scripte of 
India The Kharoshthi was written trom right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet iniroduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian dommn 

in the 5th century BC It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century AD, and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi he earliest dateable inscriptions 
arc the celebrated cdicts of Asoka to which a 
rci¢renct has been made above One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an 
other on pijlars They have been foand from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nighva in the Nepal [arai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli im Onssa, from Kalsiin the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore show: 
ng by the way the vast extent of territory heid 
by bim The reference in his Rock Edcta to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antios 
chus II of Syma, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
BC 269 as the date of his coronation His 
Rum.aindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepa! lara: now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth place of Buddba which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar, ‘Lhe pillar 
had heen known for ajong time but Sir John 
Marshall wae the first to notice the inecription 
on it It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who 1s described as an envoyof King Antial- 
hidas of Taxila Heliodoros 1s herein called 
1 Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably « 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
acd especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo Scythian, 18 therein spoken of as 


| having granted three hundred thousand kine 


apd sixtcen villages to gode and Brahmans 
and a8 having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Sere ts another instance of a 
forcigner haviog embraced Hinduism ‘hus for 
the political social, economical and relizious 
history of India at the different pesioda the 
inscriptions are invaluable recorda, and are the 
amy ight but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
olind ’ 


Saracenic Architecture —This b in 
India with tbe ldth century after per- 
Maneot occupation of the Mubammadans. 


Lheir first moaques w re constructed of the 
watenals of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
tames with comparatively slight alterationa The 
mosque called Adhas din-ka-zhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind ‘lhe Muhammadan architecture 
of India vaned at different penods and under 
the various dynasties, impenal and local ‘Lhe 
aarlv Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
laborate richness of ornamentation ‘The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Klilji are typica! examples Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur wit 

sevoraltombs, At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang OP, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hosbang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Huindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
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ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans Lhe 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Maida, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the bwidings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, ladam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings The most string of these 18 
che great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court 1s here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes ‘“ Of the vanous forms 
which the Saracenie architecture assumed, ’ 
says Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be conaldered to be the most elegant ”’ 
It ia notable for ita carved stone work and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mosque the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
@ and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewbere at any period No other 
atyle is so essentially Hindu In complete con- 
krast with thia was the form of architecture 
employéd by the Adi) Shahi dynasty of Biya 
ur. There is here relatively littie trace of 
indou forms or details Lhe principal butldings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid 
Gagan Mahal, Miltar Mahal, [brahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz Like their 
predecessors the Pathans of Dclhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race Their atyle first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Mubammadan 
features Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at atehpur Sikr and Agra Of 
Jehangir’s time hia mosque at Lihore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud daula are the most ty pica: 
structures ‘‘ Ihe force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail '’ And it 
wae during his regu that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the 1a) Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal was con- 
strocted ‘Lhe Moti Masjid in Agra Forts 
another surpastingly pure and clegant monu 
ment of bis time 
Archeological Department —As_ the 
archeological monuments of India must at 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, thes 
would naturally fee! desirous to know something 
of the Archwological Department ‘The work 
of this Department 18 pmmarily two-fold, con 
servation, and research and exploration Non’ 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
eu established the Archeologcal Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
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Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General] of Archeology. Lhe 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys In Bombay and Madras three ycara after, 
‘The work of these Surveys, however, was res 
tricted to antiquarian researn) and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of coaserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 33 lakhs to the repair of monuments 1n 
United Provinces, and svon after appointed 4 
conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years Ihen a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished The first systematic step towards re- 
coguising olficial responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Cur/on’s Government, 
who establishcd the seven Archeolo; teal Circles 
that now obtam, placed them on a permanent 
footin and united them together ander the con- 
trol of a Director-Gcnetal provision being also 
made tor subsidiaing local Governments out of 
linperial funds, when nocccssary Ihe Ancuent 
Monuments Preservition Act was pusxeu for 
he protection of historic monuments and relics 
specially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of sucient ates and 
rraffic in antiquities Under the direction of bir 
John Marshall, bt, of F, Director-General of 
Archewology, a comprehensive and aystematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of itis manifest 10 
the prevent altered conditions of many oid and 
histo sc buildings and in the scx ntifc excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Jaxila Patall 
putii Sianchiin the Bhopal State Sarnath near 
J, naies andinothe Indus Villy w Hirappa in 
the Punjab and Mohtnjo Diro in Sind Of all 
thes works thos of most gcncra] interest are 
the Mohenjo Daro ¢xcavations for here the Atch- 
evolo,ial Department have uncarthed remains 
of pro histone ctis dating back to 3000 B ¢ 

and turther Che linance Department of the 
(ovcrnment of India invited = the Legislative 
Asscmbly in March 1926 fo allocat¢ halt a crure 
ot rupecs from ov non recurring surplus to form 
in cudowment fund for cxcavation so thit 
thar should be a regulur mecome of two and 
shrill lukhs of rup ¢s tor the purpose Strong 
Bralimin opposition was advanccd = against 
the proposal and it fl] thivugh but other mea- 
purcs have becn taken to cusure that the rcscar- 
ches in the Indus Vallcy shall be pursucd in the 
best possible mannir on the revenue grants 
available Ihe Seertary of dtate receatly 
ganctioncd the ippomtment of an eminent 
Oricntilist and cxplorcr to tuke charge of the 
Wohono Dao excavations Ue amscd in 
India in November, 1026, 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on al] the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries Jt was witt 
a view to remedying this confusion that thr 
Government of India took the mattcr up in 
10904, and adéressed to the Local Governmenta 
aod through them to all local bodies a long 
Ietter which reviewed the situation and made 
suzgestions forthe future ‘The cssenttal points 
In this letter are indicated below 


“In India we have already a Standard time, 
which is very generally though by no means 
univereally recognised It is the Madras toca! 
time, which 18 kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which 1s 5h 21m 
108 in advance of Greenwich Similarly 
Rangoon local time is used upon the rajlways 
and tclegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24m 475 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of there 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time 


“The Government of India have several timcs 
beeu addressed by scicnotific Societies, both in 
India and in Lngla.d, and urged to fall into Ime 
with the rest of the civiliscd world And now 
the Royal Soviety has once more returned to the 
attack [he Committee of that Society which 
advises the (iovernment of India upon mattcrs 
connected with its observatories writes — [he 
Commuttec think that a change from Madras time 
to tlat corresponding to + longitude exactly 54 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangemcnts but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zon system making the time 5 hoursin advanct 
of Greenwich in the weet, and 6 hours in advance 
in the cast of India would be prefcrable ’ 


‘*Now if In*i, were connected with Europe 
by a continy us serics Of civilise? nations with 
their contintous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the “uropcan hour zone syste , it would 
be tmper ative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggcstion But as she 1s not and 
ag she 19. a3 much isolatcd by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean it ts open to 
her to follow the cxample of that and some 
other similotiy situated colonks and to adopt 
the first suggestion 


“It fs believed that this will be the better 
solution ‘Theie are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line mght across the 
richest. and minost populous portions of India and 
80 as to bigect all the main lincs of commun- 
cation, and kecping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 


authorities, Moreover, it is very dealrable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
foltuowed by al) f uropeans and Indians alike, and 
i( 18 certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter grcatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railway diftered from local time, 
t might portpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India The one greatadvantage whicb the second 
possesses Over the frst alternative is, (nat under 
the former, the difference between tocal and 
Standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping wo different times on the 
In lian system of railways and telegraphs. 


‘ It 18 proposed therefore to put on all the 
railway and tclegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50s hey would tnen represent a time 54 
hours fastcr than that of Greenwich, shich 
would be known ag Indian Standard Time 
and the difference bctween standard and loca) 
time af the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S mcaning that the 
standard tim? 191m advance of or behind local 
time respectively —Dibrugirh 515 , Shillong 38 
3, Calcutta 245, Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Iahore 33I.. Bombay 39 k , Peshawar 44 F.,, 
harachi 62 F, Quetta 62 F. 


“This standard time would be as mach an *4 
and >o minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon respectively and since the railway 
svstcm of Burma is not connectcd with that of 
India and already heeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in }urma Its pruposed howcver, that in- 
gteid of using Ringoon standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h 24m 47a in advance of 
Greenwich, 8& Jsurma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all thc Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Iime or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time and would correspond with 
97 30’ longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
kuropan and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countrics 


“Standard time will tl us have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs tor the whole of the Indian 
Impire Its generi) adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case ” 


It is dificult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this propoeal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain ite own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
Abr was hostile, but on reconsid« ration the 

hamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the area mg A Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
inasideresolution by which the Municipal clocks 


Indian Time. 


wore put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
lime, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Caloutta retains its former 
Calcutta time, but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus, Llsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given ip the calcndar, the correction 


given as below :— 

Rh, x 
Gibraltar ., sub, 0 82 
Malta oF add 1 34 
Karachi .. sub, 2 $8 
Bembay .. » 1 44 
Goa 8 ee | 
Point de Galle add 0 12 
Madras ws eub, 5 6 
Calcutt. ,, » (0 19 
Rangoon Town 4, «  o. add 2 dl 


H, 4M. 
Rangoon River Entrance »» add 1 86 
Penang ues oe 04d, 1 89 
Singapore ». oF « o gf 68 88 
Hongkong .. oF -« oo 6fy) 4 27 
Shanghal .. «F .» oo =p OF 34 
Yokohama .» oF « » add § 86 
Valparaiso .. oF «1 eulsub, 4 40 
Buenos Ayree ww ontadd 4 9 
Monte Video wes voi pp O 88 


~_# 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of Tnodla is based upon the 
rupee, statementa with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor bas it been 
found possible in all casea to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1878 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it ja 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by strikin 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000=—£100) Bu 
after 18738, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serous and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped 4s low as 1s. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loas caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconventence due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, {i€ was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the minta to the free 
colnage of si)ver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to ratse the exchange value 
of the rupee to le. 4d,, and then fntroduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15=—£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations 
at the proposed rate of is. 4d, 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 


the Committee appointed Inthe previous year , 


that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 23 instead of 1s 4d. was 
adopted. This wasfollowed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 


Notation.— Another matter in connection 
with the expression of gpa statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerica! notation in India 
differa from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 


until | 


| Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund= 
40 seers, one seer=16 chittaks or 80 tolas 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 


' village, but in the standard system the tola is 


180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus welghs 2°057 [b., and the 
maund 82°28 lb. The standard la used in 
official reports, 


Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terme of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid fer the saine quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the fi of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which 1s at first aight 

erplexing to an a are reader. It may, 
owever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe= 


clally at small oe » where pennyyocths of 
many groceriea can be bought ges, likewise, 


are comely sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominationa 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that e seer is exactly 21b., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s, 4d, 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 8 Ib. for 28, 2 seera per 
rupee=(about) 6 ib. for 2s., and so on, 


The name of the unit for square moasure- 
ment in India aoe is the bigha, which 
| varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 


Proposed reforms.—Indian weighta and 
Measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable tor commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age They 


lakhs and crores A lakh is one handred, vary from town to town and village to village 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), anda crore in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
8 one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written ao long as the dealings of towns and villages 


out as 1,00,00,000) 


bo par (Rs 1,00,000) may be read as the equi 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1809, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
187%, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1809 With the rupee at Is, 6d.0 lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a croreis equiva- 


Coinage.—Finally, {t should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for mauy purposes by 
both Indiana and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as 1}d. 
considered as sali Mat la to id, 
The anna js again sub-divided into 12 pies 


Weights.--The various systems of weights 
ueed In India combine uniformity of scale 
with Immense variations in the weight of anits 

scale used generally throughout Nortnero 
Todia, and lees commonly in Madras and 


it may now be| 


Consequently, according; were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 


ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 68 galions and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons; that a bushe: 
of corn weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 ibs 
in Cornwail; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5ibs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 4 Iba for cheese Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as Many mMaunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the atate of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 483 seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 lo ger al gr Phagiage La 40 in 


ee 








Agra, 60 in Mo + in Sabaranpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48: In Shab- 
jehanpaor, 61 in Gosbangunge The maund 
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vartes thro ghout all india trom the Bengal 
or railway Mound of 82 2/7 lbs tothe Factory 
maund of 74lbs 10 o4 Li dra, the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs, which apparently answers 
to the Forest. Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Vadras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 ibs ard others 
at 24ibs and 60 op 


Committees of Inquiry —These are mer ly 
ty orcal instances which are multiplied indefi 
nitely There are variations of every detall 
of weights and measures in every part of [ndia 
The Josses to trade ansing from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy Mumecipal and commercial 
bodles are continually returning t the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of retorm lhe Supreme and Provinrial Gov 
ernments have maie virious attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universil 
units of woights and mcusures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century Che Indian railway< 
and Governmert departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grain3) »secr (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that thus 
would act as a successful ‘lead * which 
would gradually be followed by tiade through 
out the empire, but the expcctation has not 
heen realised 


The Government of India consldered the 
whole question 10 consultition with the pro 
vincial Governmcuts in 1890 1894 and various 
special steps have at hi'terent times been 
taken in Iifferent parte of India The Gov 
ernment of Bombay appontei a committer 
in 191) to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Prusidency Jheir final report has 
not bven published but they presented in 
1912 an @d interim reyort which has been 
iseued for public discusmon In brief it point 
out the practical im possibility of procee dint 
by compulsory measurcs affecting the whole 
of India Lhe Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily wcleome by the prope They thought 
that Jegitlation ‘*ompulsonly applid ovis 
large areas sulject to many diverse cord 
tions of trade an] social life would not result 
in bringing about the de ired reform so succe*s 
fully asa lead ’ supplicd by local Icgislataon 
based oon = plictical experiance The want 
of coherence savoir faire or the means of co 
operation among the prople at large pointcd 
to tbis conelusion Ihe Committee pointea 
ont that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good leaiis appircent in the hast 
Khan icsh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Oftfcer, Mr Simcox = zradualiy 
during the coursc of three years induced the 

ople to adopt throughout the district uni 
orm woxghts and measures the unit of weight 
in thie case being a tola of 180 graina§ But 
the comunittee abstained from recommer ding 
that the same weights and mvastires should 
be adoptid over the whole Presidency — pre 
ferring that a new system started in any areca 
should be as view as possible similar to the 
heat avetem already prevailing there 

Committee of 1913 —Ihe whole problem 
was again brought under apcclal conaideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1918, 


| the 


Coinage, Werghis and Measures. 


when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 


Mr C A Silbcrrard (Prestdent). 
Mr A Y @ Campbell. 
Mr Rustomj: Kardoon)! 


Chis Committee reported, in August 1915, 
In favour ot a uniform systtm of weights to be 
sdopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
Che report says —Of all such systems there 
14 no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known 14 that Known a the Bingal or Indlan 
Railway weights Ihe introduction of thie 
system involves a more or lcss considerable 
change of system in paitr of the United Pro- 
Vinces (Gorakhpur Bareilly and neighbouring 
tr ts) practically the whole of Madras, parte 
of the Punjtb (rura] portions of Amritsar and 
1 ighbouring districts) of Bombay (South 
Bombay Bombay city 1nd Gujarat), and the 
North-West Lrontier Provinee Burma has 
ut present 29¢ paratc syst m of Its own which the 
ommittec think It should be permitted to 


rtiin he systems r commended are — 
TOR INDIA, 
8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 
8 chow als = 1 ratti 
8 rattis = 1 masha 
12 ma hes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
> tolas = 1 chatak 
16 chitaks = 1 seer 
40 sce rg = ] maund 
For BURMA 
2 smal] ywes = 1 large ywe 
4 large ywes = 1 pe 
2 pes = 1 mu 
5 pes or 24 mus —= 1 mat 
1 mat = 1 ngamu 
2 ugtmus = 1 tihal 
100 tikals = 1 peiktha or 
Vins. 


The tolvis the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the runce weight The visa has recently been 
fixcd at 3} GAlba or 140 tolie 


Government Action —The Government of 
[njri at first tpproved the principles of the 
Report and Ictt the Provincial Governments 
tothe action, but they pwsed more detailed 
wiergin Janutry lJow In these they again, 
tor the present and subjcet to the restrictions 
tmpos d by the Government of India Act and 
h d velntion rol s, left it entirely to local 
rovernme nts to take such action asthcy think 
bivisable tostin dar disc dry ad Uquid meacurcs 
of capacity within their provinecs Similarly, 
they announe d thei? decision not to adopt all 
{nlia stand irds of length or area 


49 regards weights they decided In 
fivour of the stiniird tentioncd under 
the ho ading Weights’, near the comimence- 
ment of this article this having been rccom- 
nondcd by 2 majority of the Weights and 
Mcasures Committee and having reeeived 
unaniinons support of the local Govern- 
ments At the sine time they provi lonally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
ir stan flardisation and stated that “‘1if subse- 
quently opinion dc vclops strongly in favour of 
the Impcrial standardisation of wefghta, the 
Government of India will bo prepared to under, 
trike wich legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature 


The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be propurtionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes puic- 
turesque, the many gaps that «xist tu the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be cxprcted that 
these gaps will ever be fillkd to any appriciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology 
had an outline of dynastic facts ar all that 
the student can luok for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefcst «excursion into 
the by-ways of nistory will revcal to him many 
alluring and iavsterious fields for spc culation 
Lhere are, for examplo, to this day casts that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed == from an impor ible boat 
on the shorcs o1 a highly Improbabh 6 a’, and 
the great epic potms contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a scunce but 
from the Jataka stort’s and the Puranas, 
much valuable information 1s to bc obtained 
and, for the binefit of thox unabk to go to 
these and other original sourccs, it has been 
istilled by a numbcr of writtis 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 ycara before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of kuru and thie 
sons of Pandu Ricot erxcavations by th 
Archwologicul Dipartm nt in th Indus Vall y 
at Harappa in the Punjyal) but mor particululy 
at Mohcnjo Dio in Sind catty us bich cv i 
firther They have un over do at of citis 
b aring the marks and containing the 1 lies of 1 
high civilisation stated bv th Department to |} 
Sumunan lhe crxcuitions at proc clin 
urdcr special dir ction wund have cxcit d= th 
gicatest mntcrest in scicutific circles thi oush out 
the world but the goncral cutie omyts several t 
those rumota centuri s ind fikes GUO BC «2 
thercabouts as his stutm, point At that tim 
mnuch of the country was cov icd with forest but 
the Aryan rics who had conta d Indwirom th 
north had cst ablish din putts yform of civ hiva 
tion far supx ior to that of th abkorizniulsivi, » 
and to this day thie survive cities, ihe Booaur s 
founded by thos invadtis In lhe minnia 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Dcccan and fhe southiin 
pirt of the Peninsula, crushed the aborizmes, 
ind ata much latcr puriod, were tlie msclves 
subdued by the Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
lug forces, the Aryan Is the better hnown, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
lg authentic record 1s that of Magadha, or bihar, 
op the Gangea = It was in, or near, this powur- 
ful kingdom that Jamism and Buddhism had 
thoir origin, and the fifth hing of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The hing mentiond 
was a contemporary Of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 BC) who anuwxed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conqucst 
an Indian satrapy which pald as tiibute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
talled history, however, does not become pos- 
6ibie until the invasion of Alexandir in 326 BC 


Alexander the Great 
(hat great aoidier had crussed the Hindu Kueh 
in the previous year oud bad captured Aornos, 


_ Ravi 
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yo ti.° Upper Indus In the spring of 326 he 
cruesed the river at Ohind, received the gub- 
nission of the King of Taxua, and maichid 
watinst Porus who ruled the firtile country 
etwren the rivera Hydaspes (Jb lum) and 
Akesiues (Cheuabd) ILbe Macedonlau carrivd 
all bcfore bim, defeating Porus at the battk of 
the Hydaspcs, and crossing the Chenab and 
But at the Biver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied and Alexender was 


_foreed to turn back and rir to the Jhelum 


where @ flect to sail down the ilvers to th sta 
was nearly resdy he wond:srful story of 
Alcxanlers march through Methran and P¢ rata 
{o Babylon and of th voyage ot Nearchus 
upth Pcrelan Gulfis th climax to the nariative 
of th invasion but 18 not part of the bistory 
of Indiz Alcxand r had stayed = nin tcen 
mo iths in India ani ik ft behind Inn officer 
to carry on the Governmenc of the king loms 
he haa conquercd but his dcath at Babylon, 
in 323 d stroyed the fruits cf what has to be 
rogiaricd as nothing but a brililvot raid and 
within two years big sucecasors were obliged 
to lav. th Lndiin provinces, heavily scarred 
by wer but not h lkuizd 

lh leader of the revolt against Alexander 4 
gen rils was & young Hindu, Chan iragupta 
who wis an I gitimat = mcmbcr of the Royal 
Family of Magadha He dethroned th = ruler 
of that kingdom and b cam ‘so powerful 
thit he as sail to hate been abl t> plac 
o0v UU troops in the fitld against Sel ucug 
to whom babylon hid passed on the dcath ot 


Al xander This was voo formiiabl an oppo 
sition t> be faced, and a treaty of Pa = was 
conclui d btwen the Syrian aud Indian 


monarchs which lett the latt r the flit pria- 
mount Sev ragn of India (321 BC) with tug 
capital at Patiliputea the modern Patna and 
Baikipore Of Chan iragupta 3 court and ads 
mui tration a very full account is preserved 
in th frazmcnts that remain of the history 
compikd by VMegasth nes, the ambassador 
sont to Indi by Schucus Hrs meworable 
reign cnded in 797 BC when he was suc- 
« cdcd by by son Bindusara who in his turn 
was succecded by Asoka (269—231 BC) who 
record 1 the «v nts of hig reign in numerous 
inscriptions Lhis kmg, m an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dow of kaltnga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a onvert to Buddhism, resold 
for the future to abstain from conqucst by 
force of arms Lhe consequcncecs of the cone 
virsion ot Asoka were amazing He was not 
intolerant of othcr religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his cretd on his “ children”. 
But he initiated miasurcs for the propagstion 
of his doctrine with the rcault that “ Buddhism, 
whi h had hitherto b co a merely local sect in 
the vallcy of the Gangcs, was transforined into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—the 
groatcst, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents ‘This is 4soxa sa claitn to be re- 
membuitd, this it 1s which makes his reign 
an cpoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world ’ Lhe wording of his 
edicts reveal him asa grcat King as well as 8 
great inissionary, aud it is to be hopid that the 
éacavations now biing carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom tell to pieces, Even during 
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r3ign there hai been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India. where the inde- 
passant kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were 
fraquent Greek raids into India. The Greek. 
i actria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western Indla. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex 4 
part of India was KadphisesI1(A.D 85—125) 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 

ower eastward as far as Benares. Hie aon 
anishka (whose date !s much disputed) left 
@ name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital, Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached ite zenith and did not begin to dccay 
antil the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
‘*‘ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
rents of piety ever raisod by man ” 
The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D 326, wasa king of 
tne greatest distinction. His atm of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit Ilterature. The rule of 
hia son, Chandragupta, was cqually distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an tnscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delni, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn 
who ys 8 great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 

~ The following century all over 
dia was one of great confusion, apparently 
arked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 


The Andhras and Rajputs. 


carried on a considerable trade with Greve, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the Hast. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way {n turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty 
one branch uniting with the Cholas, Bu 
the fortunee of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly ts impossibie, 
Few names of note stand out frum the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (llth century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of medieval India is singue 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was In 
& state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which ‘prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and matenals for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from It: 
ancient capitals fcll into ruins from which in 
some cascs they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Arvan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event—if a slow process may be call- 
¢d an event—of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vatsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and Im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations But this social change was se 

part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside ft. The great 
ya event of the period was the rise of the 

jputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared In 
the 8th century and apread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 


doms, until a monaroh arose, in A.D 606, ca- layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was and binding them together with a common 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near| code. At this time Kashmir was a small king: 
Ambals, conquered Northern India and ex-|dom which exercised an Influence on Ind 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda , wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
Imitating Asoka In many ways, this Emperor | other kingdom of Importance was that of 
yet *‘ felt no embarrassment in paving adoration | Kanauf—in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great! which still retaincd some of the power to which 
public ceremonial’ Of his times a graphic | tt had reachid in the days of Harsha, and of 
picture has been handed down in the work of which the renown extended to China and‘ 
a Chinese ‘* Master of the Law,”’ Hinen Isiang Arabla. 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- With tho end of the period of anarchy, the 
mount sovereign of Northern India; on his | olitical history of India centres round the 
Geath in 648 his throne was usurped by a| Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, ; Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
and the kingdom so laboriously established was the capital, and so op. Kansgj fell into 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
tasted for a century and a balf. the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
The Andhras and Rajputs. the Gaharware of Benares became one of the 
Tn the meantime in Southern India the most famous in India, Later in the same 
Andbrae had attained to great prosperity and century the Chauhans were united, and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con-' were of comparative unimportauce, though 
uered all the country from the Vindhyas to the some ae men appeared among them fn 
imalayas, including Delhi already a fortress Gujarat, for example, Abmad Shah, the founder 

a hundred years old. The son of this con- of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
weror was Prithwi Raj, the champion of the and builder as well as a ‘ood soldier, though 
indus againat the Mahomedans With his his grandson, Mahmud hab Begara, was a 

death in battle (1102) ends the golden age of greater ruler--acquiring fame at sta ag well 

the new civilization that had been evolved out ag on land In the South various kings of the 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
there Is a splendid memorial In the temples espeuially in the long wars thoy waged on the 
and forte of the Rajput states and in the two ocw Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 

t philosophical systems of Sankaracharya its capital at Vijayanagar Of importance 

ninth century) and Ramanuja (twlfth cen- also was Adil khan, a Lurk, who founded (1490) 

tury) The triumph of Hinduism had been the Biapur dynasty of Adil Shahis It was 

achieved, it must be added, at the expense of one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 

Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 

the time of the Mahomeden conquest and which Buiyapur is famous. 

speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

The Mughal Empire. 


Mahomedan India. As one draws near to modern times !t be- 

The wave of Mahomedan invadars that comes impossible to present anything like a 
eventually swept over the country first touched coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
India, in dind, lesa tnan a hundrcd years after of India as a whole Detached threads in the 
the death of the Prophet in 632 But the story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
trst real contact was in the tenth century lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
when a Turkish slave of a Pcreian ruler found- century saw the first Luopean settlements in 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and India, it will be convenient here to continue 
Kandahar A descendant of his, Mahmud |the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
of India, capturing places so far apart as, gained Delhi has already been told His son, 
Multan, Kanau), Gwalior, and Somnath In Humayun, grcatly extended his kingdom, but 
Kathlawar, but permanently occupying only was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
a part of the Punjab Enduring Mahomedan into exile by Shir khan, an Afghan of great 
Tule was not established until the end of the capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed lasted another ten vears when Humayun having 
Ghorl capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- snatched kabul from one of his brothera, was 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. strong «nough to win back part of his old king- 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and dom When Humayun died (1558) his eldest 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con: 
defeated, one of the armicsof this ruler, but fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
was himself defeated in the following year served, but his career of conquest was almost 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been, North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
governed by satraps, was split up into what authority, and he subsequently entered the 
were practically independent sovereignties | Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler; great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, | ibe beta tolerance as for his military prowess, 
und is remembered by the great mosque he’ died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
bailt near the modern Delhi. Between his: has been surpassed oy few His son, Jehangir, 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in’ who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- ruled until 1627, ueathing to an admiring 
erned and fought and built beautify) build- rity some notable bulldings—the tomb of 
ings, stand out with distinction One of these bis father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
was Als-ud-din (1206-2415), whoee many ex- Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
peaitons to the south much weakened the His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occus 
indu Kings, and who proved himself to be a pled with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
capable edministrator. Another was Y¥iroz to make his court of Incredible maguificence 
Bhah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
tration was in many respects admirable, but all tombs, the Ta) Mahal, aa well as the fort, 
which ended, on hia abdication, in confusion. palace and Juma Masjid at Dethi The 
In the of his successor, Mahmud (1898- Natt of his sons led to the depoaition of 
1418), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
India wae for s>ven months at the meroy of the This Kmperor's rue was one of constant 
conqueror Taimur It was the end of intrigue and fighting in eviry direction, the 

the fifteenth eentury before the kingdom, under most important of hls wars being a twenty-five 
Sikandar Lodi, begau to recover. His son, Rel struggle inst the Marathas of the 
Tora etili farther extended the kingdom Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
that been recreated, but was defeated by became a very powerful faction in Indlan 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, ics. His bigoted § attitude towards 
in 1598, and there was thon established in duism made Aurangzeb all the more 
India the Mughal dynasty. anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
Mahomedan dypastien that had raled in the south, but he was unable to hold his 

ia capitad other than Deli up to this date many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Kmptre, for which b.8 ‘hree sous were fighting, 
could not be hold together Interna! disordcr 
and Maratha encroachments continu d during 
the reigns of his sucecssors and in 1739 1 fresh 
dangcir appear d in the person of Nua Shah, 
the Persian conqucror, who cand all be fore 
him On his withdiawal, leaving Mibomd 
Shah on th: throm, the old intrigues recom 
menced and the Marathas begin to makc the 
most of the opportunity off¢rd to them b 

puppet rulers at D lm and by almost un 

versal discord throuzhuut what had been the 
Mughal Lmpin = ‘There 18 litth to add to the 


The French Wars 


sa fight off Swully (Suvali) in 1612. Lue 
first factory, at Surat, was for many yeurs 
the most important Lnglsh fvothold in the 


Last Its establishm nt was fcllomd by 
Othirs, mcluding Hort St Gctorge, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651) In the hiatory 


of these carly ycars of British enterprise in 
India the cission of Bombay (1661) as part of 
thc dowcr of Cathcrinc of Braganza stands out 
ae a lind mark it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of tht Por ugucse at thac date since in 
mturn the hing of Lnglind undirtook to pro- 
tict the Portuzucse in [adia against their 


history of Mahon dan India Lmycrors coitinu- focs—thc Marathas and the Duteh Cromwell, 
ed to reign in name at Dolhiugz to the middic of by his troity of 1654 had alnady obtuined 


the 19th etnturv) but their territoryand power from. the 
hid long since disapprarcd being swillowed up Loyglinds night to tradt in the Last, 


aither hy the Marithas or by the British 


European Settlements. 

The voyigu of Vasco da Gima to India in 
1498 was what turncd the thoughts of the 
Portugucsc to the formition of & great: Lmypire 
in the Bast ILhat idea was s00n malized foi 
from 1500 onwards constant capcditions wore 
stent to India and thc first two Vice 1oys an 
India—Almuda and Albuquerque—litd = the 


foundations of a great Linpuc and of a .teat| much came 


trade monopoly Goa tao nm Lol! bec ame 
the capital ot Purtusucs India and remain: 
to this uay da the hinds of its captors and the 
countless ruins of churches and torts on the 
shores of Western India, as aloo farther | ast 
at Malacca tcstify to the acal with wich the 
Portuguese «udcavoured to propagate 


1 
” 


th ar! the 


Portuguese an achnowkdgmcent of 
and 
not by the 
but by Sivay and by the gcne rai 
disorda: pr valent in India Accordingly, in 
loko) the Compiny tumed its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its int ntlon to cstablish such a policy of civil 
and military powcr, and criate and saccure 
such a larg revcuue a3 may bc the foun 
dation of a large well grounded, surc English 
dominion in India for ill time to come Not 
of this announcement for some 
time and no stand could be midi m Bengal 
ayvainst tle depredations of Aurangzeb = Lhe 
foundition’a of Calcutts (1690) could not ba 
laid by Job Charnock until aftcr a humillat- 
mg yeacc had btn concluded with that 
Lmpcror and owing to the difficultics in which 
Compiny founu 1t3 lf in’ Logland, there 


that right was now thriatencd 
Portugucs 


religion and to the care they took to def nd{ was inttic chance of any immediate change for 


The re 
missiOnyrl § 


their sctt! ments 
and = great 


WCETL 


among th m—Al- 


grout soldi rs the better 


The union of the old Kast Indie 
Company with the new one which had been 


buquerquc, da Cunha da Castro in th former formed in mv ury to it took place in 1708, and 


class, St hbramtbs Aavier in thre 
lustre whin it has to be paid for and the con 
stant drain of men and moncy frow Portugal 
necessitated by the attacks mad on their 
possssions in India and Walaya was found 
almost intokrabic 


The junction of Portugal Internal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1,80 to 1640 more to be 


hatter Lut for some years yo .ceful dcevdlopmcnt fodowed 
the glory of Finpirm lows something of its, though Bombiy was always cxpoxd b 


aca to 
attachs from tht pirates, who had many 
strongholds within ¢asy reach of that port, 
and «cn land to attachs from thc Marathas 
dhe lattir dingcr was filt also In Calcutta 
dangirs were numerous and still 
fiarcd More than on mutiny 


also tundcd to thc downfall of the Lastcrn Lm- took plice among the troops scnt out fiom 


pire and whcin Portugal became indcpendcenut | ngland 


end rebellions lke that led by 


again, it was um qual to the task of competing heigwin in Boribiry threatened to stifilu the 


in the Last with the Dutch and Lnglish = Lhe 
Duttbh had little difficulty in wresting the 


greater part of their territory from the Portu-|appalling ‘lo cope 


infant scttlome'ts The public health was 
bad and th rate of mortality was at times 
with such conditions 


guest, but the seventecnth ccntury naval wars strong men were neodcd, and th Company 
with Lngland forced thim to rlax their hold’ was in this rspect peculiarly fortunate, the 
upon the coast of India, and dunng the French! Jong lst of its s rvants, from Oxcnden and 


wails betwe.n 1790 and 1811 Lugland took all 
Holland s Lastérp pusywiasions, and the Dutch 
have icft in India but fcw traces of their civi-e 
ligation und of the once powurfw) Last India 
Company of the Nc therlands 


‘he first Lnglish attcmpts to mach Indla 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-Wcst passage, and these attempts were 
rpcated all through the sixteenth ccntur 
The first Kuglishman to land in India is said 
to have been onc Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a numbir of merchant advin- 
turers, but trad: between thc two countris 
veally dautcs trom 1600 when Lilvabeth imcor 
pone the East India Company which had 

mo formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position bad been overcome, notably in the 


Aungir to Hastings and 


Ratics, contains 
many names of men who prowd themscives 
good rulcrs and farsighttd statesmen, the 
fin(st Empirc builders the world has known 


Attempts to compcte with the English wire 
madc of course But the schemes of the 
Empcror Charles VI to stcurc a share of the 
Indian trade wer not much more successful 
than thos made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Swedin, and Russia By the French, who 
foundid Pondicherry and Chandernagore 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achicved, as will be scep from the follow- 
ing outline of the devclopment of British rule. 


The French Wars. 
When war broke out between England anda 
France in 1744, the Breach had acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States—Hyderabad, LIanjore 
and Mysore—and a number of petty stater 
under Jocal chi ftams In the affairs of these 
States Duplex, when Govirnorof Pondicher- 
yy: had intervened with success, and whcn 

adras was capturrd by a Erinch squadron 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Duplcix wishcd 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ru! d in the Car- 
natic the [rnch however, kept Madras 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to r captur it 
The treaty of Aix la Chapelle restorcd Midras 
to the English The fighting had shown the 
Indian powira the value of Lurop‘ran troops 
and this was again shown in the next French 
War (1750 54) when Chive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subs quint defence 


of Arcot This war arox from Dup) 1x sup 
porting candidatis for th disputed succes 
sions at Arcot and Hydcrabad whik the 


English at Madras put forward their own nomi 
mees One of Dupluxs ofhecrs, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuided the Nizim to take into 
his pay the army which had establish d_ his 
powcr, and in rmturn the Northern Circars 
between Orissa and Madras was grint 1 to the 
French ‘Ibis terntory however was cap 
tured by the English in th seven yiars war 
(1756 63) Duplux hid by then ben tre 
called to Fiance Lally, who had be n acnt 
to drive the FJnglish out of Indiv captured 
Fort St David and investtd Vadras But 
the victory which Coloncd] (Sir Lym) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrcn¢ 
uf Pondicherry and Ginget put an ent to the 
French ambitious of Lmpire in South rn India 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other bcfore scttling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature 


Battle of Plassey 


While the Cnglish werc fighting the third 
French war in th south thcy became involve | 
in grave difficulti s in Bengal where Siray ud 
Davila had accu.did to power Lhe h ad 

uarters of the IJInghsh at Calcutta were 
threatened by that rukir who demand d they 
should surrender a refugce and should ctase 
building fortifications They rmfusxd and 
he marched aginst them with a larze army 
Some of the Lnglsh tooh to their ships anil 
made off down the rivet, the rest surrendcred 
and wre cast into the jath Known as thy 
*Rlach Hole’? Krom this small and stithng 
room 23 pcrsons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day Clive who was at Viadras 
linmedlately said for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron rcapturd the town 
(1757), and, as war with the Treneh had been 
proclaim: d, Bat qd ty take Chandcerna 
ore ‘The Nawab Sita) ud Daula then took 
he side of the Brinch and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidat: for the Nawab « 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pitcos 
of a against the Nawabs host of ovr 
6,000 he result was the hustoric battle of 
Plassey (Fune 23) Ip which Clive after heai- 
tating cn the course to be pursued, routed 
the Naweb Muir dafar war put on the throne 
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at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at «2,340,000 ip addition to the grant 
to the Company of tbe land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty four 
Parganas In the ycar after Plasscy, Clive 
was appointcd Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person ied a force agaiat 
the Oudh army that was threatening Wh 
Jafar, in cach cast with sucecss Brom 17¢0 
to 1760 Chve was in Fnglind During hia 
absence the Council at Calcutta dcposed Mir 
Jafar and for a price put Mur khesim in his 
pluce his ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr organized an army, and began ta 
Intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh = He 
goon found in a disputc over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrciling with the English 
and the first shots Hred by his followers were 
th signal for a g ntral rismg in Bengal 
About 200 Knglishmen and a number of % poye 
werg maussicre}, but his tramed regimes 
wr dcfcatcd at Gheria and Oodc ynullah and 
Mir Kiim sought protcction from the Nawab 
of Oudh Lut m 1764 after quclling a s poy 
mintiny tn his own camp by blowmg 24 ring 
ladcrs from the guns Major (Sir Heetor) 
Munro d f at d th joint forces of Shah Alam, 
tt Wughal IT mperor and the Nawab of Oudh 
the bittle of Buxar In 1760 Clive (now 
Biron Cliv of Plasscy) r turned as Governor 
Iwo landmarks stand outin lis policy Firm, 
tc sought the substance, although not the 
namie of t rritonal power under the fiction 
of® grant from the Muzhil Empctror Sse. 
cond he desired to purify the Company s 
servict by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
fuarantecing a rcasonable pay {from honest 
source(s In neither rspeet were his plans 
caurrkd out by bis immediate successors But 
our ¢fforts towards 1 sound adininistration 
date from this 5 cond Governorship of Chive, 
45 our uulitary supremacy datts from hs vic- 
tory at Plasscy Before Chve left India, 
In 1767, he had rt adjusted the divisions of 
Northern India ard had st up a system of 
Governm nt in B nal by which the Laglhsh 
rcoived the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab Th performance of his sbe- 
cont task tho purntication of the Company s 
servic, wis hotly opposcd but carrea out 
He ded in 1774 by his own hand the House 
of Commons having in thc previous year cen 
sured him thouzh admitting that be did reoder 
grcat and m rito1ous services to his country ' 


Warren Hastings 

The dual system of govirnment that Chive 
haisctup proved arilure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Gov rnor tn 1772 to carry out 
the reforms sctiled by the Court of Dircctors 
whih were to give tacm the entire care 
and wdministration of the revenues ‘Thus 
Hastings had to und rtakce the adumunistrative 
organization of Initia and im spite of the fac- 
tious attituds of Phihp Franc with whom he 
fought » ducl and of other mumbcers of hus Coun: 
ais he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the aystum of mv nut collection creatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and crcatcd courts of justict and some sem- 
tlance ofa policc force From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Goavernarg”  ~— 
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be was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parllament passed in the 
previous year. His financial ref and the 
forced contributions he enacted m the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tlon in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
pn all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous, 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat wae the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British biigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intmguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place ite own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that ho sent over made amends, by the con- 
aig of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 

@ disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what 1s known as the first Mysore 
war, @ disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam—he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 


but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Ben army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 


was made with hie son Tipu. it was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinccs that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-03) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration iaid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Jadge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants’ of the Company {nto an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
rps Cpa) extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settloment in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
jn the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmouth), an experienced 

Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
tn 1708, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


The French in general, and “the Corsican’ 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years hefore Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in Indis, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Aelia by placing himself at the head o° «# 
ereat Indian confederacy, He by ob- 

“> from tee Nawab of ‘Oudh the cession of 


Lord Wellesley’s Poltcy. 


large tracts of territory in Heu of payment: 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and; 
after expoaing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on t fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1709) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
i bas constituting the Madras Presidencs 
of to-day then passed to British rule, The 
five Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gackwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of ig! Sree 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassecin which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha indepondence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Agsaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswarl. Later operations, such ag Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were lesa fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made undcr Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India; 
and Sir Goorge Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
rulcr, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Br- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. Hts foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a ad with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 


The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Molra, 
who found himeclf obliged almost at once to 
declare war op the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
es tag (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day, 
For this euccess Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa. 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless oon- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput Sta 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, an 
compelled Holkar tu give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord astings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, In 1828, all the Native States out- 
aide the Punjab had become parte of the poll- 
tical system and British Interests were tem 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amberst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1883-88 
are memorable for the Orst Burmese war an 
the capture of Bharatpur, The former opera: 
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tlon was, undertaken owing to the insolent de” 
mands and raids of the Lurmese, and resulted 
in the Barmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
vinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Combermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which Genera] Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British Intervention. 


Social Reform, 


A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-Genera] 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says: ‘‘ He abo- 
lighed cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and mora] charactcr 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 


Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took fot the abolition of Safi, or widow-bura- 
ing, and the suppression—with the uele of 
Captain Sleoman—of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thays. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hia: to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration—where it remamed until 1881. 
Rie rule way marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by hia settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy 1D 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
lett India (1885) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers ofan Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was diven to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General ot Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being scnior 
member of Council, aucceeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of office 
eatried into execution his predecessor's measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 


Afghan Wars. 


With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Betore leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of ‘‘ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
{nge of good Government and happiness to 
millions tn India; but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The frat Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 
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lo Central Asta and purtly to pluce on the 
throne at Kabul the de ed ruler Shab 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
Object was easily attained (1880) and for two 
years Afgiunistan remained in the military 
Occupation of the bHritish, In 1841 Bir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten auffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and wag persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabed. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relicved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the,army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Elienborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni, 


Sikh Wars. 


Lord Eilenborough’s other wars--the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napler and the 
Buppression of an outbreak in Gwalior—were 
i followed by hie recoil, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. A soldier Governor-General was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strergth was linminent between the British 
and the remaining Dindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlicr. He left no son capable of eh 
' and the khalsa, or central council of the Sik 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lal Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power Icd to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fouglt—at Mudki, Ferozeshah Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutiej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
, but the province was not annexed. By the 
terma of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appuinted Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore; the Jullun- 
dur Doah was sdded to British territory ; the 
Sikh army was timited; and a British force 
| wag sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf o! 
the child Rajah, Lord Hardinge returned to 
Rogland (18148) and was succecded by Lord 
| Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconauls. 

Dajhousie bad only been in Jnuia a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh at 
wala the British lost 2,400 officer6 and men, 
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besides four guus and the colours of three rt g!- 
ments but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, oringing S'r Charlies Napler as 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough had_ re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
AS @ Consequence the Punjab was anncxed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carrikd out, undcr the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remaincd not only quit but 
loyal In 1852 Jord Dalhousic hid again fo ¢m 
bark on war this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon 
The lower valk y of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of P gu to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war Jr 
tish terretori.R were enlarg¢d in many other 
directions during Iord Dalhous s tenure of 
office His “doctrine of laps’ by whieh 
British rule was substitutcd for Indiim in 
States whcre continud nisrulc on the farlure 
of a dvnasty made this change possible came 
into practice inthe cass of Satara Jhansi and 
Nagpur (which last nanivd State became the 
Central Provinecs) where the rulers dud with 
out leaving male hours QOudh was annexed 
on account of its mistuk Dalhousu Ieft 
many other mirhs on India Tie reform d 
the administration from top to bottom found 
ed the Public Works Dcpartnmint imitiat d 
the railways telegraphs and postal syst m= and 
compkht)d thc great Gingcs canal He also 
detached the Governm nt of Bengal from the 
sharge of the Governor General and sutamoncd 
representatives of the loca) Governm nts to 
the delibcrations of the Governm nt of In hia 
Finally in education ht laid down the lincs 
of a department of yublic instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors It wis his mis 
fortune that the mutiny which so swiftly 
followed Ins resignation was by many critics 
in England attmbutcd to his passion for 
change 


The Sepoy Mutiny 

Dalhousie was succecdcd by Tord Cannin 
In 1856 and in the following ycar the se poys 
of the Bengal army mutini d and all the 
valley of the Ganges from clit to Patna rose 
in rehcllion Jhe causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to cstimate, but are probibly to 
be found tin the unr st which followed th = pro 
gress of English civilmation in thc spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India wis 
to be subdued im the confid nee the se poy 
troops had acquircd in th m_ ives under Ru 
tish leadership and in the ambition of the 
educated class s to take 4 grcat r whic in the 
government of the country Add d to this 
there was in the deposed Kinz of P Thi 1 aha 
dar Shah, a ecntr of growing disiff ction 
Finally there was the  story—not divoird of 
truth—that the cartriiges for the ncw Tnfic lg 
rife were greased with fat that reordered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomdansg 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officcrs 
who were employed tn civil work, and thc 
British troops reduced, 
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the supoye at Mcerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
Luropean garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs and with their help re- 
duced the « poys, and Tawrcnce was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs toa 
aid m the sage of Delhi The native armies 
of Madris and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours In Central Indi, 
the contingents of some of the grcat chicts 
joined the rebels but Iyderabad was kept 
toy: by the influence of tts minister, Sir Salar 
ung 

The intcrest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpor and I ucknow, though in other places 
massicres and fight ng occurred Lhe siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir tHenry Barnard 
occupicd the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
dud of choltra arly in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his plicc, was obliged through Illn¢ ss 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
r bel force nm Delhi was constantly added to 
ly the arrival of niw bodics of mutincers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy 
cholera and sunstroke cirri d off many victims 
yn the Ridge and when the final assault was 
mnadc in S ptemb r he Delhi army could only 
parade 4720 infant y, of whom 1960 were 
Turop ans Ihe armival of siege guns made 
it yosibl to advance the Latteries on Septem 
ber 8 and by tht 13th a briach was made 
On the following diy thr« eolumns were ied 
to the assiult, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate blown in by 
Home and Salkcid Cot Cempbell lcd tis men and 
Nicholson form d up his troops within the walls 
Ty nightfall the Pritesh with a joss of nearly 
1 OC killed and woundcd, bid oniv sccunmd ap 
foothold in the eity Six days’ strcet fighting 
foll wed and Delhi was won , but the gallant 
“1 bolson as killed at the head of a storming 
}arty Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two song wire shot by Captaln Hudson. 


Massacre at Cawnpore 


At Cawnpore the se poxs mutinicd on June 27 
wd found in Nana Sahib the heir of the last 
Poshwa a willing leader ip spite of his former 
professions of loyally thi a Buropean 
force of 240 with six guns had to prot«ct 870 
nov combitants, and hild out for 22 davs, sure 
rendrimz only on th = guarantce of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far ag 
Allatabad = dhey were embarking op the 
boats on the Gang s when fire was opcned on 
tum th men being shot or hacked to pices 
' fore th eyes of thar aives and children anc 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpor to which place they were takin back 
Thor bodic were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelookh having difrated the Nana’s 
forces arrived to the rdf In Lueknow a 
ainall garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 againat tremc ndous 


In spite of Lord | odds and «nduring the most fearful hardships 


Dejhousie’s warnings, below the number he The relieving force, under Havelok and Out- 
eomsidered easential for safety On May 10 ram, waa itself Invested, and the garrison was 
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not nally delivered until Sir Coltn Campbell 
arrived in November, Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Contra) India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
againat the disinheritud Rani of Jhansi—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Tanfia Lop 


Transfer to the Crown 

With the end of the mutiny there brgan a 
new era in India strikingly marked at th out 
set by the Act for the Ic tter Government of 
India (1858) which transferrcd the entire ad 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the namc of, the Sovercign through a % cre 
tary of State assisted by a Council of fiftccn 
Mm mbcrs At the same tim the Govirnor 
General received the title of Viccroy [he 
Europein troops of the Company numbcring 
about 24000 officcrs and men wire—er atly 
resenting the transfcr—amalgamated with the 
Royal acrvice and the Indian Navy was abo 
lished On November 1, 1858 the Viccroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Qucen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice ind r ligious 
tokiration A principle alrcady cnuncnted 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was rcinfore d, ind 
all of €vcry race or creed were to bx admitt d 
as far a3 possible to thos offiecs in th: Qu ns 
service for which they might be quahfl d 
The alm of the Governm nt was to be the tne 
fit of all her subjects in India— In thar pros 
perity will be our strength, in thcir cont nt 
ment ou security and in thir gratitude our 
beat reward” Peace was proclaim In July 
15,9, and in the cold weathcr Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinccs to 
recelve the homage of loyal chic fs and to assure 
them that the policy of lapse war at an end 
A number of othcr important rmforms marked 
the closing years of Cannings Viccroyalts 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor Generals Council, and the Coun is 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non ofh tal 
members, Kuropean and Indian for lezislative 
purposcs only By another Act of the same 
vear, High Courts of Judicature were cor 1 
tuted. lo deal with the incnased debt of 
India Vir Jamis Wilson was sent from | uglin lt 
to be Finaniial Mimbir of Council and to 
him are dur the customs system income t £ 
license duty and State paper curmney = lh 
carca Of officc had brokcn down the Viceroy 4 
health Jady Canning dud in 1862 and this 
bastened his departurm for Ekngland where he 
dicd in June of that ycar His sucecssor Jor) 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arriv tl 
in India and was suceecded by Sir John (aft r 
wards lord) Lawrence, the “saviour of thx 
Panjab ”’ 


Sir John Lawrence 


The chicf task that fell to Sir John Lawrente 
Was that of rcorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army 

he latter task was carricd out on the prin 
ciple that in the Bongal army the proportion 
of BKuropeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry sabould be ont to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armice ona to three tlic 
artillery was to be almost wholly Europt in 
Tho resorganiastion wae yrried ont inspite ¢ 
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financial difficulties and the eaddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyasinia 
with which India had no direct concern but 
Operations In Bhutan were all the drain made 
oo the army in India while the re-organising 
process was being carrid on Two severe 
famines—in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868 9)—occ urred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Victroy und he laid 
down the principle for the first time mm Indian 
history that the officers of the Government 
would be h Id pcrsonally responsible for taking 
fvery possabl mcans to avert dcath by starva- 
tion He also ecreatcd the Irrigation bepart- 
iment under Col (Sir Richard) Strichiv Two 
commcreial crises of the time have to be noted 


| One scrinusly threatened the tea industry im 


Bengal the other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took plicc in Bombay during the 
y urs of prospcritv for th Indian cotton in 

dusttv cauascd by the American Civil War 
| fhe Share Mania however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay but was, 
on ths othcr hand largclv responsible for the 
serus of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Gosernorship of Sir Bartle Fr re 

Sir John Tawrnce cr tind in 1869 having 
passed through evcry grade of the service from 
an Assistant Wagistracy to the Siceroyalty 

Lord Mayo, who succeeded him created an 
Agzricultutal Departm nt and introduced the 
syst m of Provincial Finance thus fostering 
| the Impulse to local self government He also 
laid thc foundation for the reform of the salt 
dutl s therebv enabling his sueeecsgors t) abo- 
lish the intcr provincial customs lines Un- 
hapmily his vast schcmes for the dc velopme nt 
of thc country by ¢xtendmg communictatiors 
ofc«very kind wore not carried ovt to the full 
by him for he was murdered ir the convict 
aettloment of thc Andaman Islands in 1872 
lord Northbrook (Vicerov 1872 6) had to exer. 
cise hig a@bilitica chi fly in the province of 
finance A awre famine. which threatened 
Tower Bingal in 1874 was Successfully wari d 
off by thu organization of state relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow- 
ing ycar wis notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Biroda for mis governm nt and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late hing Edward VIT) Lhe visit 
of the Duke of Fdinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo wis Viceroy had givin great plcasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch and 
had established a hind of personal link bi tween 
India and the Crown Lhe Prince of Wales’ 
tour arouse Ll unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the Bmtish Ray and further ene 
courigement was given to the growth of this 
spirit wien ina durbar of great magnificence 
h kdon fanuary lst 1877 on thc famous Ridge 
ut D Ibi Quecn Victoria was proclaimed km- 
press of India Lhe Viceroy of that time, 
lord Lytton had however to deal with a 
sitnation of nousual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst fammn India had known The most 
strengour crurtions were made to mitigate its 
ff=cte, and eight crores of rupics wore spent 
in importing grain, but the loss of life was es 

timated at 6} millions At thie time lag 
Afghan affiire ance mor tacame promiront, 
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Sevond Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes—the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan—-and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yahub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari. who had Treen 
sent aa English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Chararia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, ic spite of Sir D Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and hie advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A _ pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
Hshment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and Invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ripon's 
administration 18 memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver. 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self: 
governm-nt which developed municipal insti. 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenuo and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms dutiss. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acta was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
fer the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with forcign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupled Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 1916. 
His dominions of Upper Burma wire annexed 
to British India on the 1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Rusela. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were burried on 
because of a colilsion which occurrcd be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
doring the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 


Second Afghan Way, 


War was averted, but the Penjdeh Incident 
had called attention to & menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; it had 
also served to elicit from the Prinees of India 
an Unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of necd That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberta, who was then Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary mcasure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annuat subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from elght to twelve lakha, 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spe by Mr, Quinton the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in 4 conference and 
the escort tgnominiously retreated. This dix 

race to British arms led to several attacks on 
rontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
fiated Manipur was occupled by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s torm of office was distinguished 
by several other events, such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord (Cross’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla 
tive Councils as well as the number of none 
officials in them legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free co!n- 
age of silver (1893) In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner: comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con 
struction of railwavs, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand. (The Province wae 
made a Licutenant-Governorship In 1807), 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 2} crorcs, due to the fall in ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
1s ld) To meet this the old five per cent, Im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
plece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old systemof Presidency Armies, had 
hardly becn carried out when a number of risings 
occurred slong the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca. 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
“he Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
oaign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 
sroops were employed, and over 1,00 arlaara 

and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
| Last burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serlous and widespread 
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famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The mothods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and eleewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 
Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plaque Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plague Incrcaaed, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned hcre some indeed claim that his great- 
est. work in India waa not to be found In any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achicved by his unceasing encrgy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West I ron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
daly were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
& support An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. ‘Ihe fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter ofa million upon 
fepressive mearures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blochade (against the Mabsud 
Waziris) 18 the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chicf Commissioner directlv responsible to 
the Government of India That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colunel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon pass d 
the Act which, tn accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at le 4d, 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of eee eo and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the rcorganisation of the trans- 
por nervice In bia relations with the Feuda- 
wt Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 

tion as partners in administration, and he- 
ounded Che Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sone of ruling and. 
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aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
jn return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs, 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curron returned to 
England fora few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to @ second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
belng unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon wae succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
directicn into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was ‘‘a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up” 

Outside Bengal attempts to quellthe disalfec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
wsigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, tz °-— 
an Dxplosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury Concurfently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
c(xtend representative institutions In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan wefe appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 catried thia policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion, The 
executive councils of Madrasand Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of 4n Indian mem ber 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendlv relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and In Pefsia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khela and the Mohimnends ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Macsvat and tn the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
trafficin arms through Persia and Mekran tc 
the frontier of India. 
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Visit of the King and Queen 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointcd to 
succeed Tord Mints in 1910 His first yc ar in 
India was marked bv thc visit to India of the 
King Lmpecror and the Qucen who arrived at 
Bombay on Deccmber 2 1911 Trom there 
they proceeded to HDelhi where in the most 
magnificent durbar evcr holdin India the coro 
nition was proclaimed and virious boons in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 Iakhs for popular 
educition wire innounccd At the same cre 
mony His Wj. sty announced the transtcr of the 
capital of Indi from ( Ucutta to DiJhi the 
reunion of the two B ngils undctr a Govrnor 
in Council the formotion of a ncw Tieute nant- 
Governorship for B har Chot. Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assim to the 
charge of 4 Chicf Comm: sioner 

In August 1913 the demolition of a lavitory 
attached to 1 mosque in Cawupore wis madc the 
occasion of in 1gitition vmong Indian Mah dine 
dans anil a riot in Ciwnpore kd to he ivy 1039 
of life Of thos present at the rict 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reichcd the Sessions 
and Jlis I'xceliency was able to srttle the 
mosque difficulty by 1 compromise that wis 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomed 1n3s 

Still more serious trouble occurrcd in Sc pt m- 
ber 1914 when ariot at Budge Budge mong v 
numbcr of Sikh emigrants returned from Can ida 
gave a foretaste of the revolutioniry plans cn 
tertaincd by those men = Jhe scquel, reve ved 
in two conspiracy trials it T ahore showcd that 
the ‘( hidr’ conspiracy was widespread and 
had b en consistently encouraged by Germ wy 


Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy 


Lord Hardinge whose great services hid ten 
rewarded with the Kughthood of the Garter 
left India in 1916 and was succecded by J ord 
Chelmsford whosc tenure of office was destinud 
to be one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India Ihe part pluycd by Indit in 
the war was develcpcd in every possible wiy 
Not only was the Indian Army increascd but 
the resources of the country were dc velo d with 
the help of the Munitions Board and Indi. 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 
war debt The share of Indii tn the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in inoth r 
and very significant wav by her repres nfaticn 
in the Imperia] War Cabinet in London by Ts 
Highness the Wahiria of Bikaner ond Sir 5s 
P (Lord) Sinha = =On the Trontier where there 
had been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914 15 @ punlelve erpr 
dition had to be undertaken ayainst tt 
Mahsuds 


In 1917 Mr Montagu, who had succecd: 
Mr Chamberlain 18 Secretary of State carrk 
out the litt r’s intention of visiting Indiv I he 
resuit of the visit was shown In the following 
year when 4a fport was issted contaming 
what Ig known as the jolnté schemeof tmtorm 
evolved by thr Sccretarv of Stite and the 
Viceroy Shortly after this report thrre wis 
Issued & report by the Special Committec 
of [nquiry, over which Mr Justice Rowlatt 
presided into seditious crime in Inlia Jhivt 
feport and the ivgislition wh h followed in 
conseg lence of it togither with the annountc 
ment of the propo +d reform scheme, kid to a 
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‘fenewal of political discussion and agitation 


which had to a great extint been in aboyance 
during tne early years of the war 

Firly in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India though com 
piratively little affected by the economic re 
sults of the war, waa confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which werc none the Icss 
Krave [he gravitv of those problems was in 
creased by the ravages of inflnenza which 16 
supposed to have caused 6000,000 deaths 
durmg the winter months of 191718 Duistur 
banees broke out in April as a sequel to the 
Pissive resistance Movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satvagraha Movement) which pro 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
peel since the Mutiny It ts sufficient 
lere to state that in Ahmedabad Viramgam, 
Delht Takore Amritsar Guyranwalla and other 
placcs the crowd by attackimy life and pro 
perty and by train wreckmg and tearmg up 
raiilwvy lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only be met by the pro 
clam ition of martial law and the enforcement 
of militiry measures for the protection of law 
abiling subjects and for the suppression of 
disordcr 

I xazgerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Rowlatt Act may be presumed to 
have hid come influence on the Amur of Afgh. 


-mstan when he declared war and invaded 


british territory Amur Wabibullah Khan wlio 
had been loya) to his treaty obli, ations through 
wt the war #ags murdered in ] ebruary and 
after a brict occupation of the throne by jis 
brothe! Nasrulla Khan, bis son Amanulla hid 
been declarcd Amir A sequel to this war wis 
the rencw il of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribosmcn, 
who hid 126 first appeared to be impressed by 
the British succeases took the offensive against 
mT advance posts espe 1illv in southern Waz! 
ristin Ihe operations which necessarily fol 
lowed and the x verity of the fighting were on 
wseilc never previously reiched in frontier war 
und mide the campiign of ur usual length 

Ihe Government ot India Bill, embolying Mr 


. Mont1gu 8 proposals for the popularisation of the 


system) of Government was passed in December 
Ihe next year 1920 more than any which 
preceded it was distinguished by politica! agita 
ton dhe cause of this wasin part the indigna 
tion crcitcd by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1)1f 1n the Punjab and clsewhere, and the 
timulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms ot the Peacetreaty with Curkey 


Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty 

The fruits of agitation were reapcdin plenty 
n 1921 the first year of Tord Reading’s term of 
offec Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon, 
Dhuwitr and clsewhcre were followed by a 
rebcilion of the Moplibs in Malabar which as 
sumcd th most serious proportions and necessi- 
tatcd prolong d military operations 

It had bcen arranged that H R H the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1920 
und should opcn the new C ouncils in 1921, but, 
tor reasons of health, that visit had to be post 
poncd and H R H the Puke of Connaught 
eame to India carly in 1921 in order to opon 
the new Counella ‘The Princc’s visit took place 
in 1921 22 and wag eqsentially non political, 
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The enthusiasm with which the Prinre wa* 
greeted during his tour was very marked 
But simultancously with the loval displav riots 
broke out in More than one of the cities which 
he Visited But after the impriscnment of som 
of the leading agitatorsin the rly part of 1922 
the country enjoved comparative quict eaccy t 
inthe Punjab where the Akali movement mong 
the Sikhs, which had stirted as a puritin rel) 
gious Movement, duviloped into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide 
spread disorder The enhinced position of Indi 
in the Lmpirc and the position of Intia 15 
nation entering actively into the worl of the 
League of Nations were emphasised during the 
vear by the tour of the Dominions undertake1 
by the Hon S Sastri 

The Salt Tax. 

Tarly in 1923 a great deal of cntiasm was 
excited by Tord Readings certification of thc 
doubling of the salt tax under the powers 
conferred by the Reformed constitution in 
opposition to the clearly cxpressed will of the 
Legislative Assembly Objection was {iken 
to this step not so much beciuse an increas 
in the Salt Tax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to which msort should be madc 
only in grive emergencies 8 because the flnw 
cal powers of the elected chambers much en 
phasised in the Montagu Chilmstord Report 
were thus shown to he capible of restriction 

Break up of non co operation 

Tvo cause ecmilined durtg tle vear t 
weahen the positio of th cxtremist th 
first was the split in the Conpicsy the second 
the mise of communal fecling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans Ihe (Congress split ws 


brought about by Mr € R Dis who rewwine | 


no doub that Mr Gandhi had filed and it 
was unlikely that any other man woule hive 
greater success by a rigid adherence to his ine 
thods declared in favour of standing for the 
Councils 
Ihe other cause was the disappearance of the 
surface unity letween Tondus and Miho 
medans which Mr Gandhi helped by stron, 
feching among Mihomcdans on the Lurkish 
question hid temporary = contrived dhe 
split was followed by the formation of 
two pan Hindu movements the Shud ili 
movenmnt mnounced by Swim Shradhin ind 
which aimed at there conversion to Hindws1 
ofthe Malkhiwi Rajputs and other low clis 
occupants ot the fringe of [slam and th 
Sangathan movement of which Pindit Miliviy i 
wasthe sponsor and which umed at teachin, 
Hindus physical exercises and sword pliy 40 
that they nught be the better able to protect 
themselves ‘Thise two movements greativ 
immtated the Mahomcedans and during the vear 
therc were between fltteen and twenty serious 
Hindu Mahomedan riots occur in ail jyarts 
of India 
Violent Movements 
In the Punjab the Ahv movement showcd 
4n Increasing tendency to forget the fcachin 
of Mr Gand IJhe Tabir Akvis murderc | 
Several of thar co religionists whose politics! 
views thcy did not aprrove and the Ahali Dal 
ecame a more defimtcly milhtary organi. 
tion, acting directly undcr the orders ot the 
hnnes Committee After a carcer of mis- 
Rovernment and intrigue against the nelzh- 
bouring state of Patiala the Maharaja of Nabha 
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Voluntarily abdicated Somewhat ludicrously 
‘he Akalis turned him into a marcvr and the 
movement became sufficientl, formidable for 
both the Akal Dal and the Shrines Committec 
‘Oo be declared tilegal associations Many ar- 
rats were made but owing to the lack or 
initv in the extremist camp an attempt of the 
_ ongrcss fo secure a!) India support for the Aka- 


: 18 had a meagre result 


During the year there were an unusual num- 
«rT Of frontiur outrages Several officers were 
shot and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Tihs after the 
nurder ot her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs Starr Coupld with the slow rate of 
Trouress of the opcritions in Warzirstan = these 
-ontinued inudcnts provoked some comment 

There was also a acnsitional revival of the 
pie war anarchical someti.s in Bengal but the 
range of thar ahevements wis small 

Mr Gandhi’s Release 

Mr Goandtisyremiture release from Yerowd t 
jul in conscquence of an operation for yy 
ycndiatis temporarily revived the drooping 
hoyes of the extremists ~~ anv idew that he 
would organize another huge anti Government 
movement wis ripidly shuttered =the breach 
ketween Iam and Mr Dis stcadily widened 
ind the tclief of Hindu politiciing in) Mi 
( indhis common sense diminished thougt then 
csteem for his chiracter remaincd as tagh 
1 ever = Morcover the fecling between Hindus 
und Mihomedins which had snddenly appe ired 
the previous year dirkcned the whole fice of 
the country Waiththe abchtion of the Khil 
fit by Mustapha Kemi] in Mirch the rarscn 
letre of the fumcus put Tctween Mr Cindhi 
ind the Alig wis destrcved ind = iuntm sity no 
tomn,cr fdt the r strunt of politicul cxpedicney 
The Hindu convcrsicn and orginizition move 
ments cf Shuddh ind Sanjyrt}an wore opposed 
by exictly 7 rallc]) Wihomedin movements 
Jabl pho urd lan m  ivumceurs were frequent 
thut some mysterious All Tndiy Mahemedin 
hque Was zlinring a2 tcasive iction against 
Windus ind cx itement wis ought to fever 
heat by the riots in the Licntler Presince, 
the Tunjab the United Provinecs Delt Cal 
cutta the Central Provinces and Wyderubid 
which brole out dung the vwitumn season of 
rdlit us festivus In September Mr € indht 
de ided on a 21 days’ tast which he succes fully 
rwccomplishcd =pirtly as in ¢cxpiition for his 
shure in the bad fecling and 7 irtly to draw the 
utenticn of the country to the urgency cf the 
problam = Sunultancously uv confcrence cf re 
prosentatives of all communilics including the 
Metropolittun vnd other inplish visitors wis 
evlled at Delhi to decide what steps could be 
tikcn to bring about a better stite of affairs 
Phe conference prusscd some excelent resoluticns 
Lut on the very day when Mr Guindhig fist 
endid mots agiuin broke out, und what gave 
the milter a grave aspect wis thot the dite of 
the riots had teen predicted ind it was commonly 
suid that they hid been caretully planncd for 
that yory day 

Reforms Imperilled. 

The year siwthe final collipse of non co- 
operition ‘Though Mr Gandhi and ao dwind 
(ling band of followers clung to Akaddar and the 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
| 


practices, schoolboys and students finilly des 
pulred of national education, and thc best 
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brains of non-co-operation followed Mr. Das 
into the Councils. The programme announced 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the Reforms, 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
suecess. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the Central: 
Provinces and Bengal and left these two provin | 
ceeto be administered by Governore without 
democratic help, but In other parte of India the 
Councils did well in the circumstances 


Underground the revolutionary movement 
continued A series of assassinations took place 
in Bengal, and Mr Das incurred bitter criticism 
by associating himself with a tribute to the 
stata of an inoffensive Englishman in Cal 
cutta. 


The third attem pt to climb Everest came very 


near to success A height 600 feet from the top 
was reached, but 1n an effort to accomplish the 


last stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed | 


It was not established whether they had or had 
not reached the top 


India in 1925 and 1926. | 


In 1925 the extremists received a sad blow by 
the death of Mr.C BR Das, leader of the Swara)ist 
Party His death took the Party completely 
aback, and the counsel of Mr Gandhi had to be 
sought in order to deal with this disastrous 
situation 
Arabindo Ghose a Bengali fitterateur and repu } 
ted thaumaturge who since the assassinations | 
of 1908 and 1000 has been living on Krench 
territory at Pondicherry, to tik. command of 
the Swarajist band Mr Ghose declimed with 
thanks, and the lot thereupon fell upon Mr Sen 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of whom for the rest 
of the year little was heard outside Bengal 
From this pont the falling away of Swirajists 
from the old austere principle of ruthless and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace 
First Mr Tambe, a Swarajist in the Central 
Provinces, accepted an kxecutive Councillor 
ship from the alten Government next Mr Patel 


a Bombay Swarayjist, took the Presidentia! chair | 


in the Assembly and expressed his readiness 
if necessary to meet the Viceroy nine times a day, 
and then others in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces adopted the policy of “* responsive 
co-operation "’—a phrase denoting a critical 
attitude towards Government coupled with 
readiness in certain circumstances to receive a 
lucrative post from Government 
eal sky, in fact, brightened considerably 


The principal event of tht ycar in India was 
the arrival in April of Lord Irwin as Viceroy on 
the retirement of Lord Reading trom that offic: 


Indian political history durmg 1926 wag a 
record of continuous improve mcnt in the outlook 
The Swarajists in the Indian Legislative Assem 
bly provid to be of less account than in any 
session sincc their first entry into that body in 
January 1924 Their prestig¢ similarly dimini 
shed in the Provincial Legislative Councils where 
they had hitherto cnjoyed dominating powcr 
The proximity of the General Elk ctions to all 
the legislaturis in the autumn of the ycar filkd 
them with the dusire of some dramatic effort 
to catch the imagination of thc constituencies 
and they consequently organised spectacular 
“* walks out’’ from the legislatures The firat 
took place in the Legislative Assembly Evciry 
effort short of physical coercion was employcd 


Mr Gandhi sent an invitation to: 


The po'iti | 


wm 1926. 


by the cxtremists to pcrsuade or compr] the Pic- 
sident the Hon Mr V J Patel formerly Deputy 
Leader of the Swarajist party m the House, to 
accompany the move by quitting the chair 
Had he done so, there would have bren an awk- 
ward constitutional crisis But Mr Patel refus- 
ed and the demonstration fell flat Ihe same 
may be said of corresponding cfforts In the Pro- 
vincial Councils 


But the outstanding political fcature of the 
year was the profound aggravation af the tension 
and bitterness between thc Hindu and Moslem 
communities This resulted in grave riots in 
Calcutta and in similar disturbanccs Iess only 
in magnitud(, in numerous smalkr centres in 
Upper India This increase of communal trou 
ble was directly assoriatcd with the propaganda 
curred on by leaders of political opinion in pre 


; paration for and in connection with the General 


Licctions = The elcctions themselvis wert mark 
ed by no riotous outbrcak of importance but 
thcy were largely fought on communal lincs, 
not only as between Hindus and Moslcms but 
as between Brahmins and non Brahmins 
and on lines of local jyursonal and 
sectional rivalries Nowhcre did candidates 
appcal to thc votcrs on broad = grounds 
ot public policy nor even was much hcard 
of the grcat constitutional issuc and of the 
appcals made by thc Secretary of Statc and suce 
cessive Viecroys for tht co operation of all politi 
cal clisscs to work the existing Constitution in 
preparation for the next constitutional inquiry 
required by statut 


An important devclopment during the year 
was the presentation in August by the Royal 
Commission on Gurrency and Lxchange of a 
re port recommc nding that thc functions hitherto 
cxercsed by Government in connection with 
these matters should in futurc be carricd out by 
the newly instituted Indian Restrve Bank that 
the Gold Standard R«serve and the Papi Cur 


lrency Reserve should be imalgiumatcd for the 


purpose and that thcr should bc instituted a 
new Gold Bullion Standard with the rupie ex- 
chang ratio fixed at ls 6d gold Lhe Gove: 
ment of India at the autumn session of their 
kgislature immicdjatcly after the issu of the 
report announced thu acceptance of the Com 
mission s recommendation with regard to the 
ehclenge ratio and introduccd a bill to give cffect 
to 1 


Anothrr event of gicat rmportanec to Indian 
cconomie wilfare durmg the ycar was the 
appointment carly inthe yoar and the unival in 
India, in August of a Royal Commission to in 
quire into qucstions concerning the improvi me nt 
of Indian agriculture This body teers of 
both Lnglish and Indian membcrs had as ‘ta Pre 


gidcnt Lord Linlithzow and attcr preliminary 


Meetings in Simla spent th cold weather 
carrying on its investigations {in the Provin 
Clb 

Events in 1927 


Iension betwecn the Hindu and Mahomedan 
communities continued during 1927 and was 
marked by several outbreaks of violence which 
dicw from H & the Viceroy more than one 
weighty pronounccment and an offer to preside 
at a conference on the subject if the leaders 
of the two communitics thought that any good 
purpose could thereby be sirved More than 
one vain attempt was made as in previous 
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years, to arrive at an agreemont between the two 
communities, particularly on the most vexed 
questions of cow killing and music before mos 
ques Towards the end of the ycar the announ- 
coment was made in Parilament of a purly 
Parliamentary Commission, under the chair 
manehip of Sir John Simon, to inquire into the 
government of the country, and this aroused a 
ytorm of indignant protest throughout the 
country The LTiberals joined in the protest 
mainly because no Indians were included in the 
personnel of the Commission, the National 
Congress, which passed a resolution in favour 
of complete national mdependence, protested 
mainly on the ground that Parliament had no 
right to determine what should tx the future 
form of government in India, and both these 
parties joined in proclaiming a boycott of the 
Commission The Mahomedans weie divided 


on the question, but the majority ot them were 
opposed to the boycott policy. 

ond: from politics and long discussions 
involved by the Reserve Bank Bill, the year 
was memorable as one of disaster Great 
floods occurred in Sind, Kathlawar, Gujarat 
and Orssa, a cyclone swept over Nelore, 
and a devastating fire took place in Peshawar— 
all making great demands on the resources of 
Government and the generosity of the public, 

The visit of His Majesty the King of Afgha- 
nistan to Karachi and Bombay, on his way to 
Lurope, was made the occasion for a very 
remarkable outburst of popular enthusiasm 
His Majesty, who was accompanied by the 
Queen, stayed some days in Bombay and his 
replies to many addresses and his sermon in a 
mosque advocating religious tolerance, created 
a tieat sensation 


The Government of India. 


The {mpulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indlarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements, 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queon Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were grarted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprictors and a Court of Dirce- 
tors. ‘Ihe factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Port William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘‘ Presidencies’’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 


The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the\French on the East Coast forced 

© officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Btep by step the Company became first the 
ae t, then the paramount power in India. 


government by mutually Independent and un- 
Wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
ligament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-Genoral and four 
councillors ware appointed to administer the 
Bresidency of Fort Wiliam (Bengal); and the 
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these changed circumstances the system of Con 


supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cles in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ng the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The contro] of the Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1798. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close ite commercial business 
and it became 2a political and administrative 
body holding ita territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Someeny the Crown. Thia Act made 
no important changes in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General {s the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown In India ; he is asalsted by a 
“cag composed of high oe depen a 
whom is responsible for a spec epartmen 
of the administration. 


Fanctions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any 
a ration in the world, It claims a s 
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in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the allonation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates wheoro the proprictor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
rincipal manufacturer of salt and opium 
t owns the bulk of the railways of the country 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important Irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 


The Government of India. 


It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturista and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
ublic works of the most intimate character. 
e Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popue 
lation. e distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
var cena regulated by the Reform Act of 
919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made In the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1910, which, together with 
the rules framed under it—almost as important 
ja their provisions as the Act itself—came into 
general operation in January 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an guy conducted in 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Const! 
tutional Reform issuedin the spring of 1018. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured In India inthe winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 19109. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
jasued their Report while the Governmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Jolnt 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlhia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issuxd an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Jomt Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 


The Divisions —British Indis for adm- 
nistrative parneses is divided into 15 pro- 
Vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. “n nine of the 
Shella eg three Presidencies of Madras, 

ombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members,and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
vriginal scheme, was brought into Hine with it 
An Act of Parilament was passed, constituting 
Butma a Governor’s Province, with a Go- 
Verfor, &n Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remaining six pro- 
vinces aré directly administered by lef 
Commissioners, who are technicaily mere agents 


of the Central Government of India. No 
change has beon made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces, 


Dyarchy.-—In these nine provinces the exc- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One had 
of the organism consists of the (rove..sor and 
his executive Council, all uf whom are appointed 
by the King. This body {s responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
**reserved " The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice cf Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
‘‘ transferred '’ subjects. 


The Object.—The framers of the Act 


| of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 


primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction b 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in Dritish India in m cation 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Pariiament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


The Provinces —Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial stepa must be taken towaids the 
devefopment of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exero by the Government of India 
and the Provinclal Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian islature, which 


etill retains a concurrent (though 13+ an 
overriding) power of | tion for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinoes; but the rules under 
the Act provide s cally for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
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provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
@ convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters 50 
specified. 


Finance—The “revenues 0/1 India”— 
or, rather, their sourcres—are definitely divided 
between the Centra: and Provineial Govern- 
ments; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over th 
administration oof their “ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to saup- 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenucs, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 


Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new , 


taxation moasures is formally recognised. 


It was found impossible to dovise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit 18 to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
tho eight Governors’ provinucs, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing tothe compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
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revenues, having been exempted from this vontri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 


outset is Re. 0838 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Rs 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 


175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 


sums ranging from Rs 15 laLhs to Rs, 
64 lakhs e annual contribution is in 
no case to be subject to increase in 


the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent. as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any “Governor's province” 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
following table shows the strength and com. 
position of each of the Provincial Councils — 


Nominated and ez-officw. 
Provine, Llected, ‘Total, 
Officials. | Non-officcsls, 
Madras oe ee oe vs oe 98 23 = 127 
Bombay .. ee me ee . 86 20 5 11k 
Bengal ve a; ee ve oe 113 20 6 139 
United Provinces .. ee oe oe 100 18 5 128 
Punjab 6g wee 71 16 6 93 
Bihar and Orissa .. ss oe ee 76 18 9 108 
Central Provinces .. ws oe ee 53 10 & 68 
Asgam ee oe as ee ee 39 9 5 58 
Burma i... ot i a ee 78 15 8 101 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officlaila must be 
increased in proportion ; ¢g, if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ez-officio) on the 
United Provinces Counoll, there must be seven 


nominated non-officlals. The official members 
who have scats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum ip Madras, 
Bombsy, and Bengal, three in Biharand Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 
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number of Indian and British members except 
tn Biharand Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 
Electorates.—The electorates ir each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
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special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table radar 
their character in one province (Bengal) wil 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the gcneral 
position. 














| No. of Members 
No. of returnable by 
Class of Electorate, Electorates of Klectorates of 
this Class. this Class. 
Non-Muhammadan ee ee ee ee e6 es 42 46 
Muhammadan ee ee ees ee « $4 39 
Furopean a ae as ee ae we ‘ 3 5 
Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed H 2 
Huropesn and Asiatic descent). 
Landholders is oe “ oe as es 5 d 
University <e di “s <e a < i 1 1 
Commerce and Industry .. ee es «a ae : 8 15 


Total 





Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torisi basis, f.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area, The normal area for a “* Muhammadan ” 
or ‘‘non-Muhammadan’’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six ‘“* non-Muham-- 
madan " and two “‘ Muhammadan”’ the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 


Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed torepresent special inter- 
ests, 8uch as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as *‘ special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction—Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, oetc.—being known as “general” 
coastituencies. 


Voters’ Qualifications.—The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from rome to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
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ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of lan1 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property, 


Election Results.—A Parliamentary Paper 
Cmd. 2923), published in 1927, gives the 


following summary of election results. This return 
relates to the third General Election whict took 
place in 1926, except in the case of the Council 
of State and the Burma Legislative Council the 
elections to which took place In 1925, In these two 
cases the elections were the second under the 
Act of 1919, because the Council of State has a 
life-time of five years as compared with three 


years in the case of the Legislative Assembly 


and the Provincial Councils; and because the 


Retorms were inaugurated in Burma two years 
later than in other provinces. 


The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituencies 
approximate only. In these  constituencios 
each elector has as many votes as there aro 
seats to be filled and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all his 
votes ; that is, the figure given as the number of 
electors who voted is the result of dividing 


the number of votes polled by the number of 


seats to be filled, 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Scats Candi =‘ jpolled to No Per 





Class of Constituency No of filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
Seats without | contested | in contested | in 1923 
( ontest beits (on 
stituencies 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (0) | (6) 





Madras Legislative Council. 


Non Muhammadan urban 9 aa 19 69 69 60 5 
‘ Tinal ho 6 113. |* 4659 34 0 
Muhammadan urban 2 —_ 4 0 738 59 4 
rural ]1 ) 21 6 52 52 
Indian Christians 5 — iB} 69 dv 9 3 
European ] 1 1 — — 
Anglo Indian 1 ~— 3 68 30 — 
T andholders 6 2 11 94 83 731 
University 1 1 1 — ho 8 
Planters 1 1 1 — — 
| uropean Commerce 5 3 3 — — 
Indian ( ommerct a 1 3 97 8 — 
Lotal 98 aul) 193 48 9 36 3 


Toral LIFCTORATH 1 377 466 


Of the 173 candidates for contcsted seits lo forteite 1 their deposit having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of yotcs polled 


Bombay Legislative Council. 








Non Muhammadan urban Il — 39 $y 99 37 
ural 3) 1 Qu 4. 92 30 4 
Muhammad im urban ’ — I> 36 30 39 7 
rural 22 3 49 38 32 v2 1 
F uropean 2 2 2 — — 
Landholders 3 — ) 63 1 38 5 
University 1 _ 3 6) 73 60 > 
Furopean Commerce 4 4 4 — = 
Indian ( ommerce 3 2 m) 60 94 63 6 
‘lotal 86 12 208 40 05 48 2 


TOTAY LIFOTORATEL 778 321 


Of the 196 candidates for contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit having failed to secure one. 
elghth of the number ot votes polled, 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Seats Candt polled to No Per- 
Class of Constitucncy No of filled dates for | of Flectors centage 
Seats without contested | in contested | in 19238 
Contest Scats Con 
stituencies 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Bengal Legislative Council 
Non-Muhammadan urbin 11 3 23 48 ob 0 1 
‘5 ruru 3) | fF 79 39 4> 428 
Muhammadan urban 6 1 13 41 Ou 49 6 
‘ rural 33 3 Q] 7 03 32 f 
Landholders ) — | 7. Ol 82.9 
Universities 2 — ) 77 78 76 8 
huropean Gencral 5 5 ) — _— 
“ Comme rce VI 11 11 91 2 
Anglo Tndian zZ — 4 3,8 
Indian Commerce 4 2 8 04 7 771 
lotal 114 | 22 9 2) 30 0 


Toray TTRCTORATE 1 154 74 


Of the 221 candi lates for the contcste | seats 500 tortated than deposit: having fluled = to 
secure one cighth of the number of votes polle | 


United Provinces Legislative Council 


Non Muhiwmmadan urban g 1 24 $y 99 4( 7 
rural be 4 18 49 3 H) 2 
Muhammadan urban 4 — 9 42 04 4) J 
; rural a 7 0 b+ > 4 8 
European I - Z 14 2 — 
Landholders 6 1 1( 47 0 428 
University l — és 717 749 
Commerce | thropcan “ re 2 — — 
Ks Tndlan 1 1 l 04 0 
Lotal 100 17 | ae | b0 2 2) 


SOTAT LIPCTORATI 1 198 €73 


Of the 211 candidates for the contc sted seats 30 forfcited thet deposit having fauthd to «eure 
one eighth of the number of votcs polled 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


Non Muhammadan urban 7 1 18 2 Y 59 0 

rural 13 — $1 3 6 49 0 

Muhammadan urban , _ Le YM 0) 41 0 

, rural ae 6 (ou 4 0 h2 0 

Sikhs 12 5 199 4, 0 38 0 

Landhold: ra 4 4 { 78 0 

University I 3 80 37 81 0 

Commerte ! 1 1 700 
Industry ] — 3 86 63 — 

Total 71 | 71 be | St 42 49 3 


TOFAT LIKCTORAIF 70283) 


Of the 135 candidatcs for contestcdl seata, 19 torfejtd ther deposit, having fiikd to secure 
one-eighth of the number at yotes polled 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Scats (andi polled to No Per 
Class of Constituency No of filled datcs for | of Llectors centage 
Scats withont contested | in contested | in 1923 
Contest Scats Con- 
stituencies 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 








« Non Muhammidan wban 6 13 49 4 46 7 

rural 42, 6 > 2? 62 8 

Muhamm idan urban o 7 bl 2 529 

{ ‘ rural 1> 2 ne 64 5 60 6 
t J urope in l 1 1 

y Landholdcrs ) 2 9 85% 81 7 

+ University 1 3 Bo 6 76 7 
Planters | uropcan 1 1 1 
Mining Indian 1 1 1 
»  Juropesn 1 1 1 

Lotal | wo | 4 L103 eu 54 | 


LOUAS TLLCLORALI 374 818 


Of the 149 candidates tot constested seits 17 forfeited their deposits having failed to secure 
ono ciphth of the number of votes polled 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 





Non Muhammadan wt an ) 1 2b F218 56 6 
ris ds = 76 58 88 57 4 

Muhammidian whan ] ] 1 65 6 
rural b 1 14 f7 12 56 8 

J andholdcrs 5 7 70 O> 61 6 
Mining 1 Z 68 0 83 3 
Commerce and Industry = 1 3 72 9 71 7 
University l 3 91 36 93 0 
lotal 61 9 57 7 


LOLAI ELITCIORALD 170,924 


Of the 125 cendidates for conteste lt seats 12 fortcited their deposit having failed to secure 
one ti,hth of the numt cr of votcs polled 


Assam Legislative Council. 


Non Nuhammadan urbin I ) b> 3 52 2 

Luril _0 6 dC ish 83 38 2 

Muhammadan rutal 12 1 ab 53 59 49 9 
Planters 5 5 ‘ aa 
Commeice (Kuropean) 1 a 921 — 

lotal 39 2 | 76 |) 44.17 421 


TOraL KLFCTORATKR 249,747 


Of the 64 candidates for the contested scats 3 forfeitud their deposit, having failed to secure 
one eighth of the number of votes polled. 











Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Seats Cand polled to No Per- 
Class of Constituency No of filled dates tor | of Licctors centage 
Seats without contested | in contested | in 1923 
Contest Seats Con- 
stitueucies 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (b) | (6) 
Burma Legislative Council. 
Gencral urbin It 1 5 40 9 | 
Indian urbin 8 i) 1) 51°15 
Karen ruril 5 3 7 21.0 
(,eneral rinal 4} 3 14) 15 0 
Anglo Indian I 3 -8 0 
Ff uropean 1 1 1 
Commerce s) 5 ? 
University 1 1 1 
"y) 1> asad} lo O 
JoraAl TIICLORALL 1 B21 1>> 
Legislative Assembly. 
Madi w— 
Non Muhamm vdin 10 5 20 41 33 4) 8 
Muhiammadan 3 J 7 61 0 2 6 
Luropean } 1 ] 
Landholders 1 2 82 0 41 0 
Indian Commerce l 1 l 
Bombay — 
Non Muhammad in 7 1 1> 48 04 39 43 
Mubamm aidan 4 10 39 451 33.8 
huropean 2 2 2 
Landholders J | I bt 2 
Indian Commerce re pe Z 91 9 
Bengal— 
Non Muhamm idan 6 2 10 49 () 39 4 
Muhammadan 6 16 46 48 39 4 
I uropean 3 3 3 
Landholders 1 5 76 1 244 
Indian Commerc 1 1 1 ee 
United Provinces 
Non Muhammad in 8 2 16 S51 4 4° 7 
Muhammadan 6 2 12 vi G3 5 i | 
huropean 1 1 l 
Landholders 1 1 ] 209 2 
Punjab— 
Non Muh immadan 3 7 62 0 61 0 
Muhammadan 6 ] lp 64 10 64 () 
Sikh 2, 1 520 53 0 
Landholdcrs Ll 4 87 0 84 0 
Bihar and Orissa 
Non Muhammadan 8 17 52 4 42 1 
Muhammadau 3; I 5 59 04 65 2 
Landholders 1 1 1 ‘i 67 4 


Election results 
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Percentage 
ce “s Cl ac led oN 
eats an po ts) Per- 
Class of Constituency No of filled dates for { of Electors centage 
Seats without contested | 1n contested | in 1923 
Contest Seats Con 
stituencise 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 





Legislative Assembly— ontd 


Central Provinces and Berar— 























Non Muhammadan 4 1 7 75 65 44 1 
Muhammadan ] 1 1 — — 
Landholders 1 — g 37.8 — 
Assam— 
Non Muhammadan PL | ) 56 40 — 
Muhammadan 1 —_ | 52 43 44 0 
Luropean 1 ] 1 — a 
Delhi (General) 1 —_ u 65 0 310 0 
Burma— 
Non huropean 3 _ 4 13 77 233 
Kuropean 1 1 ] — — 
Aymer-Merwara (Gcneral) 1 —_ 3 66 42 74°45 
Lotal | 105 34 | 206 | 48 07 4. y 
Provincial pereen 
—— tage of votes polled ho of candidates 
in contested who torfeited 
Constitucnaes deposit 
Madras 48 44 3 
Bombay 46 138 0 
Bi ngal 42 12 b 
United Provinces rl 76 1 
Punjab 2 79 4 
Bihar and Orissa 5. 7 — 
Central Provinces and Borar ‘em a 
Assam 54 2 pel 
Burma 13.77 — 
Delhi ho» O —_ 
Ajmer Murwar bb 42 ] 
POVAL LILCTORATE 1 120 602 
LOTAL NUMBER OF VOTKRS IN CONSTITULNCUIES 83,437 
NUMBER OF VOTES POLII?D ,, 401 97> 


Women Voters, 


At the iime of the clections In 1926 women were enfranchised insix provinces The follow 
ing figures give the number enfranchised in cach province, and the number who voted, except im the 
eas of onc province (Assam), where no separate record was kept of male or female voters — 
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No enrolled No who Percentage 
Province No enrolled in contested Gtad of Col 4 on 
( onstituencics Col 3 
(1) | ©® 3g | @ | © 
Madras 114 199 106 075 19 684 18 5 
Bombay 38,478 37 974 7,616 20 | 
United Provinces 75 105 69 707 4414 6 3 
Punjab 16 655 13 280 1190 8°9 
B —Legislative Assembly, 
Madras 18, 370 13,179 2,910 221 
United Provinces 6 071 4627 210 45 
Burma.. 5,193 Not 1¢corded geprr tc ly 
Council of State. 
(Second Micetion of 1925 ) 
Se on es ea ee eee ° £ . 
x o g ‘4 “0 S28 5 
ge 3 fino} i) 
“ a8 = ¢ Be =| 
- bd a 2 ° Pin 3 é| 2 
Place and Class of & bes a Ap vn on Sa Go 2 
Constituency a ws = ic Sa | on °H8 ; 
ra) © mt ra) =o 5% o os Bd 
a = bale $23 | 830° a 
2 oe 2 eR | She | S-ALB gr 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (>) | (6) | (7) | (8) 
uN Muha d 
on mmadcan 4 aa 7 2559 2457 
Muhammadan 1 — Me 132 He o2 0 Al 
Bombay— 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ot the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, ‘‘for the purpose of 
legislation.”” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
‘* additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no poere or duties beyond tho.e immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislativo measure which at the time was 
engaging ita attention, and ita functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “additional ’’ members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
olection was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the funccions of the Councils were 
extended 80 as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the “ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act" of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord, Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the tcims of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 

owers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
apuual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councilsto vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect clection), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province ofa non-official (though not, save in onc 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System.—But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
a8 generally understood, they still romained in 
ppstad All to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
gecretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 

cpular control, and over matters outside the 
egislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes.—The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 


ft) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 


(vi) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 


(ttt) power to frame thelr own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 


A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own Presidents 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start da? | Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was ez-offico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 

lanation of its scope, which can best be given 
n the terms of the Act itself (section 72D). 


72D.—(1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 


(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid in the form 
of a atatement before the council in each year. 
and the be ram of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
ot the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant 1s composed :— 


Provided that— 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor 68 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand js essential to the discharge of his res 
pousibility for the subject ; and 


(o) the governor shall have power in cases of 
se, ad to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
ou of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other muneys for any purpose 
shal] be matic except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 


(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure .— 


(t) Contributions payable by the local govern 
ment to the Governor-General in Council, and 


(ts) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans , and 


(tt) Expenditure of which the amount 1s 
prescribed by or under any law , and 

(tv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council - and 


(vo) Salaries of judges of the high court of the | 


province and of the advocate-general. 


If any question arises whether any proposed 
Ropronriation of moneys does or does not relatc 
to the above heads of expenditure the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 


Executive and Legislature —In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the rclationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature The 
dual charactvr of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into ‘‘ reserved " and 
“transferred ’ categories The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical AJ- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The ‘‘ reserved ’’ subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “* provincial *’ (as distinct from “* cen- 
tral *) subjects which are not transferred, 


Machinery —No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of adminstration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation andsupply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the lative Council But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
oficial half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects A further and not 
leas important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appone from 
‘ the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans: | 
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these factors, while thoy will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate ita 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisionsin the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the ‘aut resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of Huis 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and, in the last resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Contro) — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of contro! 
trom the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincia] subjects 
of admunistration are grouped into posto 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a Specified list of ‘‘ reserved "’ subjects or ‘‘ de- 
partments,’”’ so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred ‘‘ departments’? which are 
included in his portfolto But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, Lut 
to the Provincia! Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he 1s 
selected by the Governor a8 commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nors pleasure, but his retention of office is 
perio on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vo e he 3s directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, 18 almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which sae peed quailty ita con- 
trol over the ‘' reserved’ subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
aubjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
Its mandate, and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whieh he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority cnarged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is ‘“‘the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further, the 
Governor, who ts not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
Is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and re hae | of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 


ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact recommend the removal of a department from 


are expected, to make their opinions felt by | 
their colleagues in the Executive Council, But : 


the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 


~ 


wer 
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which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of pears and tranquillity, 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
Jative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Mimisters should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ‘‘If after hearir¢ all the arguments ’ 
observed the Committee, “‘ Mimisters should 
‘‘decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
‘* opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
‘‘ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way 
‘fixing the responsibility upon them, even 
‘4 may subsequently be necessary for him to 
‘ vote anv narticular piece of legiglatton It 
‘‘ ig not possible but that in India, as in all other 
‘countries, mistakes wi!) be made by Munistere 
of ang with the approval of a majority ot the 
‘‘Lerislative Council, but there 18 no way of 
‘‘learning except through experionce and 
‘¢the realisation of responsibility.’’ 


Provision of Funds ~The terms of the 
Act Jeave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenucs between the two halves of the execu- 
tivo for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subject: respectively to be settled by rules 
merely providing that rules may be made ‘ for 
‘the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘‘purpose of such ‘administration’ 1¢, the 
‘administration o. transferred subjects by the 
“‘Governor acting with Ministers’ Probably 
the best desc@ption available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allovation’’ or to modify it 1n accordance 
hte their joint wishes The passage is as 
ollows *— 


“The Committee have siven much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
Should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certair carcums 
tances, become the cause of much fric 


THE CENTRAL 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine “Governors provinces’ are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spint 
of the Act requires as has a eady been shown, 
considereble modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Councilontheother The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governur-General’s Executive Council 


(which, however, has had the far-reaching 


consequence that three of the eight members of 
@ Oounci] are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
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tion in the provincial government, and the 
are of opinion that the rules Bovesning tne al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the ii. 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certalu sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion. 
of the revenue, say, by wav of illustration, 
two thirds to reserved and one third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balanccs If the Governor desires asaist- 
ance in making the allocaton, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority ac the Gover- 
nor General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opynion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will] equally 
support has been reached, or until an al'>cation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as In all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Leislative Counci) to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to ther care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 
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tution ip a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central legisla- 
ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Lxe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members” appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation, Despite its steady growth in aize 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, te, the Executive 
Cruncillors, atill persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919, ‘lhat Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the ‘‘Indian Legislature, 


»8 


a4 it is now called, vhich has become, like the 
Py pep Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ofdinarily attributed to such a body save such 
a6 are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act, It consista of two Chambers. The 
**Council of State ” contains 60 members, of 
whom 84 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 


whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
- ative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 


in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, 18 tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials. The 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Councii are not ez-oficio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote ouly in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, apeee in either Chamber 
The President, of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own Presiden., and It 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each a oma Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 


Election.—The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it 18 a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the mos 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described, except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
and consodiuentt for candidates) is higher 

order to obtain manageable oo ustituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
& qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that isa fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
eigned area of the province. 


The following table shows the allotment ot 
the elective seats :— 


Legislative Council of 
Assembly, State. 
Madras 16 
Bombay 16 
aoe - 17 
United Provinces 16 
Punjab 12 
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Bihar and Orissa 12 
Central Provinces 6 2 
Assam ‘ha 4 1 
Burma — 4 2 
Dethi ae 1 

104 34 
Since the area which returns perhaps 80 


members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
Said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
all controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner), 


The Franchise :—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act ie 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for slection to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 

rovince. The qualifications for candidature 
or the? Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
In character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character aa 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ’’ and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative toa gh 
property qualification—adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country—the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain porsonal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 

ualifications are past membership of either 

hamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of ita predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), meme 
bership of the governing bodies of Univeraities, 
and the hol of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 


Powers :—The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ** central ’’ Ler from those of the 
provincial Councils thin their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government. 
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But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remaing 
legally responsible as a whole forthe proper fulfil: 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it follows that the powers conferred! 
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on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined tp 
their application to categories of subjects, 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes no structural changes 
in the Par played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations have been oeffected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations have been made In the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as time 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the pone of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- | 
vision and control. The process of separation | 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this) 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use fn India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


Indian students in England. Concurrently 
with this change, it is now possible to defray 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parllamentary Under. 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which is attributable to the exercise of its ad. 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 


In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,5002., which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000I., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission, 


THE FUTURE. 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions are 
essentially transitional, It is intended, not 
vo set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the law as 
will enable “‘the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British India as 
an integral part of the Empire.” This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law 
now contains provision for the appointment, 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
“* for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system offgovernment, the growth of edu- 
cation, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith,”’ and such a Commission, when 
appointed, is directed to ‘‘ report as to whether 
it 1s desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of respocsipie government 
then exlating ’’ in British India, 


Sratniory Commission appointed. On 
November 8, 1927, the Prime Minister (Mr 
Baldwin) made the following statement in the 
House of Commons, announcing the appoint- 
ment, personnel and programme of the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. 


** As the House will remember, one of the pro- 
visions contained in the Indian Reforms Act 
of 1919 required, ‘at the expiration of ten 
years after the passing” of that Act, the 


appointment, with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament, of persons to be a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the 
Indian Constitution and to consider the 
desirability of establishing, extending, modify- 
ing, or restricting the ee of responsible 
government then existing there. The Govern- 
ment have decided, for various reasons which 
I need not now specify that it is desirable to 
anticipate the glate (December, 1929) con- 
templated by tha Act, and to appoint this most 
important Royal Commission forthwith. 


Balancing the various considerations and en- 
deavouring to give due weight to each, His 
Majesty’s Government have decided upon the 
following procedure :— 


(a) They poe to recommend to His 
Majesty that the Statutory Commission should 
be composed as follows :— 


The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, K.C.V.0., 
K.C. (Chairman). 

Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., C.H. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 

The Hon. E. C. G- Cadogan, C.B. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh, (It was 
subsequently announced that owing to ill-health, 
Mr. Walsh would be unable to serve and Mr 
Vernon Hartsborn was nominated in his 

lace.) 


Colonel the ine Hon. G. BR. Lane-Fox, 


;: ttlee. 
ue ae will be submitted to both 


Houses in Resolutions, 
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(>) His Majesty’s Government cannot, of 
course, dictate to the Commission what pro- 
cedure it shall follow but they are of opinion 
that ite task in taking evidence would be 
paey facilitated if it were to invite the Centra] 
ndian Legislature to appoint a Joint Selcct 
Committee chosen from its elected and nomi- 
nated unofficial members, which would draw up 
its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examination in such 
Manner as the latter may decide The Oom- 
mittee might remain in belng for any consulta- 
tion which the Commission might desire at 
subsequent stages of the inquiry It should 
be clearly understood that the purpose of 
this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of 
the Commission in hearing other witnesses 


(c) His Majesty's Government suggest that 
8 similar procedure should be adopted with the 
Provincial Legislatures : 


(d) The vast area to be covered may make 
it desirable that the task of taking cvidence 
on the more purcly administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some othe1 
authority which would be in the closest touch 
with the Commission. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment suggest that the Oommission on arrival 
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in India should consider and decide by what 
machinery this work may most appropriately 
be aerated: this will not, of course, debar 
the Commission from the advantage of taking 
evidence itsclf upon these subjects to what- 
ever extent it may think desirable - 

(e) When the Commission has reported and 
its report has been examined by the Govern- 
ment of India and his Majesty’s Government 
it will be the duty of the latter to present 
proposals to Parllament But it is not the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to ask 
Parhament to adopt these a sals without 
first giving o full OppOreun yy or Indian opinion 
of different schools to contribute its view upon 
them And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parliament to refer these proposals to considera- 
tion by a Joint Committee of both Houses and to 
{vcilitate the presentation to that Committee 
hoth of the views of the Indian Central Legis- 
lature by delegations who will be invited to 
ittend and confer with the Joint Committee and 
also of the views of any other bodies whom the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to 
consult 

The ante-dating ofthe Commission involves 
an amendment ofthe Act, and a Bill to this 
end wil] be introduced at once ” 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “ Executive °’ 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time ia specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Lands, Home, Linance, Commerce, Industries 
and Labour: Law. ‘The Viceroy acts as his 
own membcrin charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
= are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Railway Board , and 
are for administrative purposes grouped under 
the wgis of the Commerce Department. The 
Commander-in-Chief may also be and in 
practice always is, an ‘‘Ordinary’’ mem- 

er of the Council. He holds charge of the 

rmy Department. The Governors of Madras 

ombay and Bengal become “ extra ordinary’’ 
members if the Council meets within their Pres- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-Generalappoints: 
in practice it meets only in Delhiand Simla. 

n regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the fins) 
volce in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rale the views of a Local Government, 
tnust ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
a. matter 0 ting In one department 
which also aff another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the 


Viceroy. The Members of Coun- , 
cll meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily | 


once or twice a week—to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
Tf there is a difference of opmion in the Counell 
the desiston of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such ve im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart: 
mental office 18 in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, osition corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with thcse differences—that the ay et 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all mattera of importance arising in hie 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
Ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member ot 
Council, and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years, The Secretarics have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary olerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Undor- 
Secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. Tho Government of India bas no 
Civil Service of ita own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 


whose 


THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The kéynote of the scheme i{s effective pro- 
Vinélal autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
Provinoes al! of which are raised to the status 


of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
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corollary that all others vestin the Provincial 
Governments :— 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than milltary and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(0) Naval and military works cantonments 


2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond Indla 

8. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in so far as they are not claseified as provincia) 
subjects under entry 6 (2) of Part LI of this 
Schedule; 

(6) aireraft and all matters connected there- 
with; and 

(ce) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 


in Council or by or under legislation by the — 


Indian legislature. 


6 Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in 80 far a3 declarcd to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c) 


7. Light-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys 


8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 
9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 


made by the Governor-Genera! in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 


10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
ciuding wireless installations 


11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-Indla revenues 


12. Currency and coinage. 
13. Public debt of India. 
14. Savings Banks. 


15, The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
Sluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 


16. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 


17. Commerce, including banking 
insurance. 


18. Trading companies and other assoc:3- 
tions, 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central suthority is declared by 
Lule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 


and 


8r 


legislature to be essential in the pubilo 


Interest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or Jocal Governments oon. 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 


21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 


22 Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
30 far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
Genera! in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26 Botanica] Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright, 

20. Emigration from, and immigration into, 


. British India, and Inter-provincial migration. 


30 Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Sontrol of arma and ammunition. 


83 Central agencies and Institutions for 
1esearch (including observatories), and fot 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies 

34 Ecclesiastical administration (ncluding 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archeplogy. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provineial 
aubject in so far as such subject is in Part 
[I of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Counoll. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orderz, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-Genera! 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 


Ris Excellency the Right Hon CDWARD FREDERIOK LINDLEY Woop, Baron IRWIN OF KIRBY 
UNDERDALE, GMS!1 GMIkL, 4th April 1926 


PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOE-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary—G Cunningham, otf Smith, OBk, VD Poona Rifles, Lt -Col 
OBE 108 G <A Bambridge, Mc, Vp II Brigde, 
Asst Privute Secretary —W le B Lgerton 108 |! RA Capt & J Headlam, oS8I, oGM, 
Muuary Secretary —[ i ut-Col C O Harvey | RIM, Lt Col D 8S Mackay, Vp, Coast 
OV0,CBE, MC ; Battalion Lt Colonel NL {nkson, 
Personal Asstt to Malitary Secretary —W H (GQ 1 P Railway) Lt Colonel 1 B Neely, 
P de la Hcy (B N BR) Lt Coloned T Martin-Jones 
Comptroller of the Household —Lt Col W W It Colonel B Leicester, Lt Col G C 


Mulr,ORF MVO 


Manders, Assam Valley Light Horse Col 
Avudes de (amp —Capt J H Taylor 65 Horse 


Commandant Sardar Bahadur Daud Khan, 


Capt C Waller, late KOnB , Capt J A Alwar Partap Paltan Lt Colonel] Sardar 
Herbirt RHG Capt T M Lunham 17 Bahadur Nand Singh, Haridkote State 
Horse, Lt J B Gordon Duff Rifle Bde Lorces Colonel Bahadur Bachan Singh, 
Lt A G I Maclean Camerons, (apt Nabha Akal Intantry Lt Colonel Bahadur 
A G S Alexinder 21 ¢€ TH (Offy) Sardar Sinhji § Bhavnagar Lancers 
Risaldar Major, Jafar Husaln H k tho Hony Capt, Sardar Bahadur Mit Singh, 
Govr Genl 8 Body Guard Risaldar 10M, date 53rd Sikhs I 1 , Kisaldar-Ma 
Major, Shaikh Faiz ud din, Ipsum, 9 RK Bahadur, kKarm Singh, IDS8M, late 13t 
Horse D C O Lis , Hony Capt, Sardar Baha- 

Surgeon—It Col H H Thornburn cin dur, Muhiud din Khan, CIB, IDSM, 
IMh late 3lst D G O Lrs , Hony Capt, Sar- 

Honorary Aides de Camp —Tieut Colonel Sir dar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, 10M, late 
F Austen Hadow AT CVO Vp It 9 Jat R , Hony Capt, Sardar Bahadur 
Col ID Douglas AFI Lt Colonel G G Gulab Shah late 10 Baluch R, 


Ordinary Menwers— 
COUNCIL, 


His Excellency Field Marshal Sir Willlam Birdwood, Bart,@O0B,GOM@, KOSI, 
01k, D80, Commander in (hief in India (Army) 


Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Habibuliah Saheb Bahadur, KO18, (Education, Health 
and Lands) 


Sir George Rainy, KC 1E ,CSI, (Roilways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 
Sir Basil Blackett, KOS1,KOB (Einance) 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, MA K 0,1 £,,0,B,E (Industries and Labour), 
James (rcrar, $I,CIF 168 (Home) 

Mr.S R Das (Law) 


SECRETARIAT 


DEPARTMIF\T OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 
LANDS 


Secretary (off), A F L Brayne, o1F,108 
Secreary J W_ Bhore, CIE, OBE,1CS8, 
(on deputation) A R Dalal, 1c8 (Off7) Deputy Secretary (off7), B Bama Ran, Ic 8 
Under Secretary (on Jea H Shankar Rao, B A. 
Deputy Secretary, G 8 Bajpai, O1E, OBE ears S00 Meee) 


Under-Secretary, (offg) A Ayangar, M. A. 
Educational Commissioner wunrth the Government Asmstant Secretaries, Sital Singh, MA, Bal 
of India, R Littlehailcs, 01 B. Bahadur C N Chakraburty, BA (offg.) 


Inspector General of Forests, A Rodger, OBE, Chtef Supdt G J Piper 
(Dehra Dun) Superintendents, Shah Mohammad, MA, Bhag- 


FINANCE DFPARTMFNT. 


want Kishore, K Sanjiva Row, wa, J C. 
Asst Secretary, Ral Bahadur N M Chakrabarti Ghose, (Provl), B N Mukheril (offg), K. 
Regutrar (off7) H. H Lincoln Mangesh Rau, (Z'empy ) 


Superintendents T McDonnell H H Tincoln Conéroller of the Currency, H Denning, 108. 
J H Green Ka Sahib L M Roy, b B (07 leave) 


Hughes (offg ) Accountant-General, Central Revenues,G Kaula 
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Auduor-General, Sir lrederic Gauntliett KUL, 
OLE,IO8 
Controller J L C Jukes CIE I0 
Officers on Special Duty I K 
and V § Rao 
ARMY DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, (a M Loung IC8 
Deputy Secretary G R |} Tottenham I¢ $ 


Latablishment Officer R Tharle Hughes MBI 

Director of Military Jands and Cantonmentss 
Colone] R H Palin OB! 

Avsistant Secretarves Jieut Colone] TT G Moore 
CBE J G BR Terlle (on leave) 1 A Daniel 
Rai Bahadur J GO Das Gupta (Off, ) 


Officer in Charge Medal Distribution WC 
Debenham M Bb Fk 

Superintendents A P Bates Ru Silubs §S_ 
Ghosh Rai Sahil! H D (chosh (Provisional) : 
4 Banerjee (offg) A P Wist (offg) N N 
sen (offg) and R A Percira (offg ) 

Personal Assistant t> the Army Secretary Tai 
Bahadur 4 P Dubc 


CLNTRAI BOARD OF REVENUE 


Members Lhe Hon ble Mr A R L Lottenham 
CLE 1¢C8S anlA H Lloyd OI 1C»b 


Secretary, V S Sundaram, BA 
MILIPARY FINANCE BRANCH 


Jinancial 4dtisr A Macleod 1¢% 
Milatary Accountant Gencral, Colonul G Wo Ross 
DSO IA 


Deputy LTunanewl Adtasers A 
Jicut Colonel Howard Murriy 
(on leare) 


8 
ajagopalan 


Slater MA 

CLI JA 
( Rajagopala Aiyer MBF FRE 

b J ( Crawford (Jemjorary) A C Iyndalc 

MA (offy) H ‘S Gumber and Licut Colonel 
} & Graham I A (offs) 


Assistant Binancil Advisers Rai Bahadur h 
( Maulk, BA H I) Banetjce Rai Sahib H 


S haisth Rai Suhib 4 A Ghosh BA Mr 
EF W Reed 
ouperintendents Gaurl Shanker BA A J 
Mendes A I Banerjee Amar Nathand W L 
Morton 
LORLIGN AND POLICITAT Dri ARTMENT 
Secretary Political The Honhble sir John 


Thompson kKULIL CsI 


Secretary Forewgn sir DenyadeS Hray AC 1k 
CoI,cUbBk 


Deputy Seerctary, General, A © Jothian 


Deputy Secretary Political BJ Glancy C1t 
Deputy Sceretary Foregn J} G Acheson 


Under Seeritary 4k §& Mohd Inam ul Huk 


Assistant Secretary, & Bertram Higgs MB! 
(on leave) 


Assrstant Secretury J W S Inglis 150 
Off Assistant Secretary A 1 Lmmer 
Attache, Khan Sahib Mohd Ghias ud Din. 


Miliary Advvwersn-( hvef, Indian State Forces 
Major-Generat G A H Beatty, ob., CSI 
© M G ry D8 0. 
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Suff Officer to the Military Adiracr wn Chief, 
ndivan State Forces, Major W H Blood 


Superintendents, ¥ S Hosley, ( H Wareourt 
(on leave) M Smith R S Budd G G Bladcn 
Laylor ( M Coates |} RO Rodgers, J Pincr 
(off) L C Otto (Offg ) 


HOML Dk PARTMENT 


Secntary H G Haig c1E IC8 

Joint Secretary, 7 A Shillidy Ics 

Deputy Secretary J D V Holge Ic8 
Under Secretary, kh R Menoni¢ 8 

Asarstant Secretary k H Brandon U ( Stuart 


Superiuntendintg Rao Salub ko P= Anantan 
I P Roy J € McDermott W D Alimcida 
Narendra Nath Banarjyece 1 H T Ward 


DIRFCLOR PtUBIIC INFORWATION 
Dircctor J Coatman J P 
DELARTMENS Ok INDUSIRIFS AND LABOUR 


Secretary lhe Honbl. Mr A CG MecWattrs 
Cilk ICS 


Deputy Secretary A G Clow ICs 

Under Secretary S Lalli 1c 4 

Aesistunt Secretary Rai Bahadur H L Chibber 
(Off ) 


Deputy Secretary (Public Works Branch) anil 
Offy Consulta y Bngincer to the Govern nt of 
Inda D G Harms Cir Dip, Ing Zunch, 
MI1 (Ind ) 


Assistant Secreatry W R Chambers Vp 


Superintendents Rai Salub Atanu Mohan Baner-. 
jee Rat Sahib Nihal Chand BA (Offg) 
A M Price (Off7) RaiSahibs Ah Banerjee 
Rat Sahib Pdt, Gauri shankar, Rai Sahib 
Dipchand,C A B Watts 


Off Superintendents B C Lawikley, MA, 
A M Price, Bishamber Nath aA 


Superintending Engineer Simla Imperial Circle 
A Brebner BSt CIE 


POsT AND 1FLIGRAIH DIEARTMENT 
Director General, H A Sams CIE 1C5 
(RAILWA’ Bo4rt) RAL WA DFEARTMENT 
Chuf Commissioner Su Cletnunt Hindlky At 


Iinancial Commissioner Mr A A L Parsons, 
CIk,IUS 


VUenber Mr P C Sheridan ¢ 1G 
U mber Sir Austen Hadow ht CV0 


Dinctor of Istablishment Mr & Dutta Gupta, 
MA,MBI 


Durector, C1tal Engineering, Mr A Lines 


Director “Mechanical Bnjimeersng, Mr A J 
Chisc, OB } 


Director of Trafic, Mr H C Sparke 
| Director of Finame, Mr 4 M Hayman, 0B L 
Secretary, Mr J € Highet 
Deputy Secretary Vr J Kaul 
Deputy Heal, Programme, Mr J F_ Blacke 
wood, 
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Depuly Director, Stores, Mr H Jackson 
Deputy Director, Stalatws, Mr. B Moody 
Deputy Director, Finance, Mr P BR Rau. 
Asnstant Director, Statestics, Mr Gopal Nath 


Taumber Advisory Officer, Mr R G Mariott 


Chef Superintendent, Mr LT C Rundlett 
Tech Officer Mr A F Harvey 


Officers on Speral Duty, Mr JI M D_ Wrench 
Rai Bahadur B D, Pur: Mr J A Lanlinson 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, L Graham, CIR, 108 


Jot Secretary and Draflsman, W T M 
Wright, ork 108 


Addvtional Jowt Secretary, S C Gupta, Barris 
ter-at Law 


Deputy Secretary, G H Spence 1.08 
Assstant Secretary,C H 1} Pereira 
Solrvevtor to the Government of Indva, 1 1 
1 Upton, 
Asstt Solvevtor to the Government of India, 8 
Webb-Johnson 
2nd Assistant Solicitor to the Gov rnment of 
India, 8 Mushrap, MA, Bar at Law 
Regustrar,C BH. } Poreira 
Supermnntentents 1) D Burl (on leave) Rai 
ahib D Dutt 1 A Ihoryse, A. W. Chich 
(Offg ) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Secretary, The Hon Sir (.coffrey Corbctt £ BE 
CIE ICc8 
Deputy Secretary, N J Roughton, ics 
4sguatant Secretary, Ra: Bahadur S N Banerjee 
BA 


Asst. Secretary, ThaiSahib] Sen, BA 
Superintendents, E J Sealy, Ladli Prasad, Ba, 
G Coric’ Smith and A N Pur BA L1B 


Actuary to the Government of India, H G 
W Meikle, ¥¥ra 


NORTHERN INDIA SALT RLVENUE 
Commusioner, J C Ferguson, 108 (On leave 
Officiating Commissioner FE D Reid 
General Manager, A D C MclIver 
Aasstant Commuswners L D Wilbon D M 

Smith,A G O Howard 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
Surveyor General of Indiv, (ol Comdt 
Tandy, RE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Director, Sir }dwin H Pascoe, ht MA,SCD 
Dsc,FGSsS FASB 


Supermtendents, L L Fermor,oBE ARSM 
Dsc (Lond), ¥GS FASB ,G _L Pilgrim 
D8, FGS, FASB, G H Tij per, MA 
¥FGS,FASB, G de P Cotter, BA, J © 
Brown,OBk,Dsc FASB ,andH (© Jones 
ARBM, AROS, FGSB 


Chemist, W. A K Christie, B.8c., Pb.D., F A.8 Be 


LA 
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BOTANICAL SURVEY, 


Director, C © Calder, BSc (Agr), FGB, 
Dr N Bal, ph D, Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, P T Russell, Su- 
perintendent, Cinchona Cultivation in Burma 


AROHAOLOGICAL SUBVEY. 


Director General of Archaeology, Sir] H Marshall 
KT, OIB, MA IID rsa Depuly 
Director-General J F Blakiston Jownt Deputy 
Director General Daya Ram Sahani MA 
Superintendent Eastern Cercle, K N ikshit 
MA Superintendent Western Ovrcle, Ganesh 
Chandra, Superintendent Southern Circle, 
A H Longhurst, Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, Maulvi Zafar Hasan hhan BA, Jhomas 
Adolph Otto Madhao Sarup Vats M A Super- 
antendent, Central Cirle J A Page, Super 


wntendent Burma © JY)uroiselle MA 180, 
Superintendent, Frontier Circle, H Har 
greaves 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 


Derector General, Inivan Medwal Sermce, The 
Hon MoajorGonerl T H Symons cSt, 
OBKk KHS,IMS 


Fublic Health Commissioner with the Gorernment 
of India Lt Col J D Graham CIE IMS 
Deputy Director General, Indvan Medical Ser 
mce It Col J kh b&S Tlemings OBL, IMS 


Assistant Itrct rCen ral Indian Medval 
Sermc Cipt C M Ganopathy MC IMS 


Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauls, 
Col 8S R Christophers, CIF ,OBL,IMS 


Assistant to Director Central Research Institute, 
AKasaul Capt ho R A lyangar pth IMS, 
(off), MajyorJ A Sinton VC, 1MS, Major 
I A YP Anderson, IMS 


Director, Kodavkanal and Madras Observatories, 
1 Royds , DS&e 


Meteorolojst Bomlay Obserratory, § K 
FRaner}i D 8c 
Iwrarnan Impertal Evnary, Cale itta, J. A 


Chapman 


1jreultural Adivzs rand Drrector of the Agr 
eullural Research Instuute, Pusa, D Clouston, 
MA,CIF 

Director Zouologwal Survey of India, Inian 
Museum Major R 3B Seymour Sewell, 
IMS, MA 


Controller of Printing Statwnery and Stamnes, 
L E Coumbs, 0 Bt 


Muster Security Printing Nas Roud It -Col 
( W Wills C1} ,MVO,RE MIME, 


Durector Ccntral Intellujence, D Petrie, CIE, 
LVO0, CBF 


Director General of Commercial Inteliigence and 
dolatisties, D B Meck 


Deputy Drrector-tseneral of Commireral Intells- 
jence and Statwtws, M L J Maclver,1cs 


Controller of Patents and Dengns, K Rama Pai, 
MA. 
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GOVERNORS GENERAL OF LORT 
WII LIAM IN BLNGAL 


Assumed 

Nani charge 

of office 

Warren Hastings 20 Oct 1774 
Sir John Macpherson Bart 8leb 178> 
Jarl Cornwallis KG (a) 1Z2Sep 1°86 
Sir John Shore Bart (d) 28 Oct 1798 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis Jo Au, 179. 
(6) Aftetwards (fy creation) Biron Icignmout 


Licut General the Hon Ste Alfred 
Clarke ACB (ff7) 17 Mar 1798 


The | arl of Mornington Pc (r) 18 May 1708 


[he Marquis (Cornwallis KG (2nl 

timc) 30 July 180> 
Captain T A P Anderson Sir Gcorgc 

H Pulow Bart 10 Oct 180) 
Lorl Minto 1¢ (2) 31 July 1807 
Ihc | arlof Molri KO 1¢ () 40ct 18173 
John Adam (offy ) }> Jan 18.23 
Tord Amherst ic (f) 1 Aug 18.3 


William Butterworth Biylcy (off7) 13 Mir 1do.8 
Tord William Cavendish Bentinck 

GCB GCH I¢t 4 July lois 
(ce) Created Marquess Wellesley 2 Dee 1 39 
(d) Created Larlot Minto of Fob 18] 
(c) Created Marquess of Hastings 2D « I81¢ 
(f) Created Lail Amherst 2 Dec 15 6 


GOVERNORS GLNLIAL OL INDIA 


Assumed 
N inic iharge 
ot office 
Torl William Cavendish Bentinck 

QORB GOH T¢ 14 Nov LlSoft 
Sir Chiurks Metcufe Bart (a) 

(off; ) -() March 183) 
Tord Auchlind ac B Pec (6) 4 March 1836 
Tord Lilenborou.zh 1¢ (0) 2.1lcb 1842 
William Wilbertone Bird Off7) 1» Jume 1844 


Ihe Right Hon Sir Henry H urdinge 
GcB (d) ~3 July 1841 
lhe = Larl of Dalhousic £¢ (¢) 12 Jun) 1845 
Viscount Canning 1 ¢ (f) 249 Feb 186 
(a) Afterwards (by ciation) Baron Metcalfe 
(6) Created Karl of Auckland 21 Dee 1839 
(c) Afterwards (by crcation) Larl of J lien 
borough 

(d) Created Viscount Hurdinge 2 May 1646 
(e) Created Marqutss of Dalhousie 2 Aug 1849 
({) Afterwards (by creation) Lari Canning 
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Nott —Ihe Governor Gencral ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lst May 1854 when the first Lieute 
nant Governor assumed office On Ist April 
1912 Bengal was placed under a separate 
(sovernor aud the appointment of Lieutenant 
Governor was abolishcd 

VICKROXS AND CCOVERNORS 
GLNLRAL OF INDIA 


Assumed 
N ime charge 
of ofhce 
Viscount Cuuning PC (a) 1 Nov 188 


Lhe barl of I ipin and Kincardine 


KT GCB 1¢ 1. March 1862 
Major Gcneral Sir) Robert Nupler 

KC B (0) (off7 ) ~1 Nov 1863 
Colonel Sit William T Denison 

K( B (off7) . Dec 1863 
Lhe Ri,ht Hon Sir John Lawrence 

Bart GC B KCSI (¢) 1.Jan 1864 
The I .rl of Mayo hI 12 Jan 1869 
John Strichey (d) (off; ) 9keb 1872 
Lor! Napier of Merchustoun A T «) 

(off7) ~3 Keb 1872 
Loid Northl rook pc (hk) 3 May 1872 
lord Tytton (CB ()) 12 Apl 1876 
The Marquess of Rippn KG 1¢ S June 1880 
Ihe Lal of Dufferin KE GC RB 

COMO Tt (i) 1} Dee 1884 
Ihe Marquess of Lansdowne (¢ ¢ 

M ( 10 Det = 1858 
Lhe Larl of Ligin and hintardine 

I ~”’ Jan 1894 
Baron Curzon of Acdlexton 1¢ ( Jan 1899 
Baron Amy thil ( ff7) 30 Apl 1902 


Baron Curzon of kedleston i « (i) 13 Dec 1904 


lho karl ot Minto KG It) G ¢ 

MG 18 Nov 190> 
Baion Hardinge of Penshurst 1 Cc, 
GcB @cmMce CCVO JNO (7) ~3 Nov 1910 
ford Chelmaford Apl 1916 
Lord Rc wading Apr = 1921 
Lord Irwin Apl 1926 


(a) Created J ul Canning -1 Mw 1809 


(1) Atterwatds (by crcatlon) Baron Napler of 


Ma, lala 
(c) Afterwards (Lv creation) Baron Lawrence 
(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey G@OSI,CI1E 
() Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Lttnch 
if) AttcrwardH (lv creation) larl of North 
t rook 


(7) Creatcd Larl of Lytton 28 April 1880 
(hk) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
1888 


12 Nov 
(2) Created an J atl June 1911 


(9) During tenure of office the Viceroy 18 Grand 
Miter and Hirst ani Principal Anight ot 
the two Indian Ordirs (QM SI and GMIE ) 
On quiting office he becomes GCI and 
(cI with the dute ot his assumption 
of the Viceroy alty 
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The gradua! evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced inthe article on ‘‘ The 
Government of India,” which precedes this; so 
also are the great changes mado by the Reform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of casy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved tothe Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below .— 

21. (1) Every Council of States shall continue 
for five years, aud every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first mooting: 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the Icgislature may 
be soonerdissolved by the Govetnor-Gencral and 

(6) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 


(ce) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 


more than six months, or with the sanction gq 


ofthe Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 


22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber o 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of elther chamber accepts Office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shal] have the nae of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 


24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber js not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers, 
Provided that standing orders made under 
thissaction may providefor meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers, 


(4) Without prejudice to the powors of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shal] be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to an 
proceeding in any court by reason of his spesch 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of elther chamber. 

25. INDIAN BUDQGET:—(1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
efthe Indian legislature in each year. 


The Imperial Legislatures. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any pu e shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by eithcr chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-Genera) other- 
wise directs— 

(1) interestandsinking fund charges on loans 


an 

(it) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law; and 

(212) salaries and pensions of pcrsons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council; and 

(1v) salaries of chicf commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 
(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
overnor-General in Council as— 

(a) ecclesiastical; 


(6) political; 
(c) defence. 
(4) If any question arises whether any 


f proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 


does or docs not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shal] have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safet 
ag a bao Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. EMERGENCY POWERS :-——(1) Whero either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-Gencral may certify that the 
pene of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
ranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part theroof, and thereupon— 


(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or pro to be intro 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 


Legislative Assembly. 


may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ; and 


(b) if the Bil) has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamberin the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shali 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, onsignature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect untilit has received His wr ciag 
assent, and shall not be presented for is 
Majesty's assent untill copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House | 
has gat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the nofi-: 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the: 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to: 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have euch force and effect as 
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aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 


His Majeaty in Council. 


27. SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS:—(1) In ade 
dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure— 


(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by ruies under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 


(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 


(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill bas been introduced or 18 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or apy clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of british India, or 
any partthereof, and may direct that no proceed - 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Hill, 
clause, or amendment aud effect shall be given 
to such direction. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President :—The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel. 
Marshall :—Capt. Suraj Sinch Bahadu1, 1,0 M, 


A. ELECTED MEMBERS (104), 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban). “ 

aie Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
ural), 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural), 
(Non-Muhammadan 


Guntur 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

eee Trichinopoly (Non-Mubammadan 

ural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhbammadan Rural). 

Weat Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 

North 


cum Nellore 


ras (Muhammadan) 


Name, 


Mr, Seshadri lyengar Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jogiah, 

Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. Battena Perumalla Nayudu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar. 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. M.S. Sesha Iyengar. 

Mr. G. Sarvotam Rao. 


Maulana Md, Abdul 
Farookhi, 


Latif Sahib Bahadur 
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Constituency ® 


South Madras (Muhammadan) 
Weat Coast and Nilgiris(Muhammadan). 
Madras (European) ae 7 ; oA 
Madras Landholders 


Madras Indian Commerce oe oe ee 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Ditto. ee 
Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) we as 


Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Ditto. 
is maine Division (Non-Muhammadan 
ural). 
Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . aa 


Sind (Muhammadan Rural) oe ee 
Ditto, ee 
Bombay (European) as oe és - 
Ditto. ee oe oe ee 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jahagirdars and Zemindars (Landholders) 

Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural)... 

Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). .. 

Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non-Muh 
am an Rural), 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muham ma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. o's 

Do. do. 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Eural) 


* Elected President 


Legislaive Assembly. 


Name, 


Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr, Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasslm, 
Mr William Alexander, 

Mr K.V Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr 
Mr M.R Jayakar, MA,LLB 

Mr Jamnadas Madhavji Mctha. 

Mr. Harchandra: Vishindas, 0.1.E. 

Mr Vithalbhal J. Patel * 

Mr Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla 

Mr Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, B A., LL.B. 
Mr Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi. 

Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Hardon, 

noe eae Panah Ghulam Kadirkhan 
Mr. E. I. Sykes, MICE, 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,0.1.E., 4.R.l 
Wadero Wahidbaksh INahibaksh Bhuto, 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart, 

Mr Nirmal Chunder Chunder, 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswaml. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt. 

Mr Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

Mr, 3.C, Mitra 

Mr. Yacoob C, Arif. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi, 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan, 

Mr, Md. Anwarul Azim, 

Mr. Kabeernd-Din Ahmed, 


Vidya Sagar Pandya. 


°° Entitled to representation in rotation, 


Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency. 
Bengal (European) - ee ei a 
Do. eae ee @a«a 
Do. ees ee ee 


Bengal Landholders ae se es ee 

Marwari Association (Indian Commerce) ae 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Mecrut Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural).. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural).. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

ee hae United Provinces (Muhammadan 

rban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) oe 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. Ss 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Senne and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 

ural). 

United Provinces(European) .. se ee 

United Provinces Landbolders .. ais 

Ambala Divislon (Non-Mubammadan)... we 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) oe 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) ee 

East Punjab(Muhammadan) .. oe as 

Eaat Centra] Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Centra] Punjab (Muhammadan)... 

North Punjab(Muhammadan) .. as ne 

North-West Punjab(Muhammadan) .. ee 


South-West Punjab(Muhammadan) .. on 
Rast Punjab (Sikh) os 


West Punjab (Sikh) oe we or ee 
Punjab Landholders ne se sa 


Tirthut Division(Non-Muhammadan) .. Pe 
Do. do. “is 


oe ae es 
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Name. 


Mr, W. Arthur Moore, M.B.E. 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay, 0.B.F. 

Col. J, D. Crawford, D.8.0., M.0. 
Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhary. 
Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhushan Roy. 
Pandit Motilal Nehrv. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

Mr. C. 8S, Ranga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla. 
Munshi Iswar Saran. 

Kumar Ranajaya Singh. 
Tasaddug Ahmad Khan Shervani, 
Mr. Jemail Khan. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Mr, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, 

Mr. T.Gavin Jones, 

Lala Triloki Natb. 

Pandit Thakar Das Bhargava, 
Lala Lajpat Ra. 

Diwan Chaman Lal. 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Nawab Sir Zulfigar Ali Khan, Kt., C.S.I. 
Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Sayyad Hussain Shah. 


Makhdum Syed Raja Bakhsh Shah. 
Sardar Kartar Singh. 


Sardar Gulab Singh. 
Lt. Sardar Muhammad Nawas Khan. 


Mr. Narayan Prasad Singh. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 


Province or body represented. 


Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do. 


Patna cum Shahabad(Non--Muhammadan) . 


Gaya cum Monghvr(Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 

(Non-Muhammadan) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammaidan) 

Patna and Chota Nagpurcum Onss1 (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhegelpur Division (Muhammadan) : ; 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) ; : 


Bihar and Orissa Landholders .. ar 
Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do do. 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) oi 


Central Provinces Landholders 


Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhimmadan) 


Assam (Muhammadan) ‘ 
Assam (European) . : : ° 


Burma (Non-European) 
Do. 
Do. 


Burma (Curopean) 
Delhi(General)  .. ° 


Ajmer-Merwara (General) 


Legislative Assembly. 


Name 


Pundit Nilakantha Das. 
Bhabanananda Das. 


Mr Rativarandin P Sinha. 


Mr K Siddheshwar Prasad Sinha. 
Mr Ganganand Sinha. 


Mr Ram Narayan Singh 
Khan Bahadur sarfaraz Husain Khan, 


Mouly: Badi uz-zaman. 
Maulv1 Muhammad Shafee 


Raja Raghunandan Parshad Singh. 
Dr B 8 Moonje. 


Sir Har: Singh Gour, Kt. 
Mr Dwarka Prasad Misra. 


Dr Abdul Qadir Siddfy 
Seth Jamnadass 


Sriyut Tarum Ram Phookuna. 
Mr Srischandra Dutta. 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 
Mr J A Chalmers, C4 J 


U Khin Maung 
U Tok hyi 
VU Hila lun Pru 


Mr W Stenhouse Lamb 
Lala Rang Bihari Lal. 


Rw Sahib M TWarbilas Sarda, 


B. —NOMINATLD VLMB!IRS (K XCLUDING THE PRESIDENT) (40), 


OFFICIAT MrFMpERs (25) 


Government of India 


Do. 


Do. 
Do e 
Po 

Do. 
No. 
Do. 
Da. 


The Fonourible Sir Bast! Phillott Blackett, 
KCB KCSTI 


Tha Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 
KCIE CBL 


rhe Hon “M1 James Crerar, OSI,OTF. 
fhe Hon Sie Geo Ralnv, KOLB, C 8.1. 
Mr Ardshir Rustam: Dalal 

Mr W.1 M Wright CIE 

Mr G, Mickworth young 

Sie Denys deS Bray, KoIF, C8I,0BF, 
Mr H \ Sams OF 

Mr JM Dunnett, 

Mr A.A TL Parsons 

Mr G S Dajpai,or¥,on kr 

Mr A Ayangar 

Mr J ( oatman 

Mr, R H Courtenay 

R. B Narasimha A A Ayangar 


The Council of State. gt 


Province or body represented, 


Bombay .. ae 
Do. - Sg 
Bengal es 


Do, ee @ea 
United Provinces .. 
The Punjab se 


Bihar and Orissa .. 
‘The Central Provinces 
Assam a ais 
Burma oF 

Berar cepiesentallve 


Name, 


Mr. R T.F. Kirk. 

Mr. P. Bb. Haigh, 

Mr. J. T. Donovan. 

Khan Bahadur Nasiruddin Ahmad, 
Mr. M. Kr ane. 

Mr Miles Irving, CIE,OBRE. 

Rai Bihadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M BE, 
Mr, K, M, Crofton, 

Mr. W. A Co-grave. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson, OIF ,CBE 
Mr. Madhao Shrihari Aney. 


NON-OFFICIAL Mi MBLRS (14). 


Bombay... oe 

Do, ee ee 
Bengal = ae 

Do, ae ee 
The United Provinces 
The Punjab. : 

Do. ee ee 

Bihar and Orissa .. 
North-V est Frontier pounce 
Indian Christian 
Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour interests ag 


Depressea Classes 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 


pardar Sir Bomanj: A Dalal, Kt 

Mr. Kikabhal Premchand. 

Mur.S C Muhherjce 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Roy, 0.1.E. 

Mr Md Yam in Khan 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowabir Singh, 0.1.2, 


Hon. Capt. Kabul Singh Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Silyid Aghrafud din 
Ahmad, C I.E. 

Nawab Sir Salibzada Abdu) Qalyun. K.C.1LE, 

Mr M. Ruthnaswamy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hl. A. J. Gidney, 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi, 

Rao Bahadur M C. Rajah. 

sir Alexander R. Murray, ht , 0 BE, 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
President —The Hon'ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,c.1 8, 


A.—ELECTED MEMBERS (33). 


Constituency. 


Madras(Non-Muhammadan)... 


Do. a 
Do. ar 
0. ee 

Madras (Muhammadan) .. a 
Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

oo as 
Bombay Presidency (Mnhammadan) 
Sind(Muhammadan) .. ‘ 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Bengal (N “youn 


lace Bengal | Qtuheromadan) a 


30 0. ee 


Name. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamala! Chettlyar, 


Kt. 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Kt, 
Mr. V. Bamadas Pantulu. 
Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 
syed Muhammad Padshah Sabeb Bahadur. 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramji Vora. 
Sir PhirozeC Sethna, Kt ,0. B. B, 
Mr. Ratansi Dharamsi Morarji. 
Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, 
Mr Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 
Sir Arthur Henry Froonm, Kt. 
Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhurl, 
Mr. Lokenath Mukerjee, 
Rai Nalininath Scth Bahadur. 
Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 
Khan Bahadur Mautvi Abdu) Karim. 
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Constituency. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. 


The Council of State. 


United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 


United Provinces Northern 
United Provinces Southe 


United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 


Punjab (Non Mabemmsesn) 


Punjab (8 


East mp Wet Punjab (Muhammadan) — 
Bihar and Oriasa (Non-Muhammadan) 


No, 


Do. 
Bihar and Orissa (Mubammadan) 
Central Provinces (General) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 


Burma (Genera!) 


Burma Chamber of Commerce 


Non-Muhammadan) 
on-Muhammadan) 


Name, 


Mr. John William Anderson Bell, 

Raja Sir Rampal Silogh, K.0.1.E. 

Lala Sukhbir Sinha. 

Raja Moti Chand, 0 1.8, 

Salyid Ali Nabi 

Miharajah Ur Muhammad Ail Md Khin, KB, 
KOSI,KOIE, of Mahmudabaid 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 0.1 E. 

Sardar Shivdeéeo Singh Uberoi. 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Md. Mehar Shab 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshawara 
@ 0.1.B , K.B.E , of Darbhanga. 

Anugrahs Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad. 

Shah Muhammad Zubalr. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Maulvi Golam Mustafa Choudhury. 

Mr P.O. D. Chari. 

Mr W. A. Gray. 


Singh, 


B.—NOMINATED MBMBEES (26 excluding the President). 
(a) Officcal Membere (not more than 19 ezeluding President). 


Government of Indie 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Madras es “%* 
Bombay... as 
Bengal es wt 
The United Provinces 
The Punjab ec 
Bihar and Orissa 


Berar Representative 


Madras as 
Do es 
Bombay 
Centra) Provinces 
The United Provinces 


‘he Punjab (Indian Christian) 


The Punjab ae 
Do 


North-West Frontier Provinces . 


His Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Bird- 

wood, Bart, @OB,GOMG, KOSI, O.1LR., 
D80 

Sir Muhammed Habibullah, kK CSI ,KCIE,Kt. 


g CIE 
Major-General 4 Hooton 0.1 E,KHP. 


Mr Ernest Burdon CIs 

Sir @. L. Corbett, o1E 

Mr A. M. Stow, OBE 

Sir John Perronet Thompson, c § I. 
Mr A C McWatters CIEL 


Khan Bihadur Md Buzlullah CIF OBE, 
Mr W C Tudor Owen 

Mr J A L Swain, ci 

Pandit Sham Bihar! Misra. 

Diwan Tek Chand OBL 

Mr E H kExrthoud, vo BEL, 


(0) Berar Representative 


Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Non-Oficial Members. 


Mr Ganapati Agraharam. 

Annadhural Ayyar Natesan Avergal. 

Sir Dinshah kKdulji Wacha, Kt 

Sir Maneckji Byramjj Dada bhoy,K.0.LE. 

Prince Afsar-ul Mulk Mirza Mad. Akram Hussain 
Bahadur 

vals Nawab Ali Khan of Akbarpur. 

a Sir Harnam Singh, K 0.1 BE. 

Sirdar chsraniit Singh. 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K 0.1.4, 
OBE, MVO, 

Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, 0.1... 
Khan of Hoti. 
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No. of Area in Population 
Provinces, Districts. Square miles. 1921). 
Ajmer Merwara.. - oe ae ee 2 2,711 495,809 
Andamans and Nicobars os ea a6 acters 3,148 26,888 
Assam oe es as ee a 12 52,959 7,598,861 
Baluchistan... ee es _ a 6 45,804 421,679 
Bengal ws es oe ae 28 78,412 46,653,177 
Bihar and Orissa oe es oe ee 21 83,205 33,998,778 
Bombay (Presidency)... «. +. 26 123,064 19,838,586 
Bomb bay se ee ee ee ee 26 76,918 16,005,170 
Sind aoe es ee oe ee 6 47,066 8,278,493 
Aden ee ee ee ee ee Sica 80 64,928 
Burma oe ee oe 41 236,738 13,205,664 
Central Provinces and Berar .. ee ee 22 100,345 18,908,514 
Coor - ae ‘6 se oa 1 1,682 164,459 
Delh ee ok oe es os eas re 486,741 
Madras ase ee ee oe ee 24 1 41,726 {342,322,270 
North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 5 16,466 2,247,696 
and administered Territories). 
Punjab es we ae ae es 20 97,200 20,678,398 
United Provinces of Agra & Oudh .. as 48 107,164 45,590,946 
Agra ee ee 20 ee oe 36 83,198 33. 420, 838 
Oudh oo oe ee ee ee 12 23,066 12, 170, 808 
1,007,901 247,188,306 


Total, British Territory ee | 267 

















No. of Area in Population 
States and Agencies Districts. | Square miles (1921). 
Baluchistan States .. ei wie aa | ee | 86,511 378,909 
Raroda State fo ek Wu Seat tt 8,099 2,121,875 
Bengal States ee ee ee se eeaea | $2,773 896,178 
Bihar and Orissa ee se ee ee @eee eeon v,065,431 
Bombay States ee oa i ek anes | 65,761 7,412,841 
Central India Agency ee ee ee ees @eeaee 78.7 72 9,180,403 
Central Provinces States a ce na ea 31,188 2,068, 482 
Assam States ee ee ee ee e@eee eee $83,672 
Hyderabad State we ee - ee eae 82,698 12,453,627 
Kashmir State ee ee es ee eese 80,800 8,322,080 
Madras States ee ee a6 ee @eeo8 9,069 5,460,020 
Cochin State ee ee ee oe eens @ees 979,019 
Travancore State.. és “ss ‘is wane seme 4,005,849 
Mysore State a a, ise 20,444 6,976,660 
North-West Frontier Frevince (Agencies eeu eune 2,828,065 
and Tribal areas). 
Punjab States ee os se ee eose 36,532 4,415,402 
Rajputana Agency .. es ae ae ewe 127,641 9,457,012 
Sikkim ee ee Bese eece 81,722 
Tuited Provinces States ee e@ ae eeesn 6,070 1,184,824 
Total 9 Native States ee eesee 675,267 71,936,786 
Grand Total; India... a eaed 1,778,168 810,075,182 
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The Bombay Presidenoy stretches pis Slr 
west coast of India, from Sind inthe N to 
Kanara in the South, It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an arca of 187,(74 square 
miles and a population of 26,757,648. Of this 
total 63,458 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,412,341. G phi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

With effect from the 10th October 1024 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
poses relations with the Government of 
Ddia. Tho three agencics have been combined 
into one, the Western Jndia States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in dircct 

litical relations with the Government of 

ombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 milhons and the revenue 
nearly 5 crores. 

I'he Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South: of Bombay City the 
proynee is divided into two sections by the 

estern Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts, On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
crecks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 


The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there 1s an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population 1s much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 

d of the Lingayets, a H-ndu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
la es are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough Iungua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred, 


Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent. of the popu 
n. In sind the sofla are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of Irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in [pdia, and alluvial 
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which under careful cultivation {in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud. The 
dominant soll characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane, The Konkan isa rice land, grown 
ander the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the beatin India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the scasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wellirrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs ip 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually bing completed, and this will ulti- 
ey make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, haa 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known ag 
the ryotwaril tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessmnent, and as long aa 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos. 
sessed, 
Manufactures, 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distn- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincrobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency Is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
moder lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 
Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 73,701 
Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island 3,472,642 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 149,069 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills 1 

Bombay Island (bales) .. Je. “need 
Candies of 784 lps each 


Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1,381,807 


Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 29,401 
Number of Spindlesin Sholapore .. 289,432 
Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 6,321 


Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) ee . ee ee 2,418,407 
Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island).. oe oe os ee 48,408 
Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
iodustries by the provision of electric power 
generated fif y miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomena) flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
on the 


description. 

The situation of Bombay western 
sea-board in tuuch at once with the nee: 
markets of India and the markets of the ent 
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has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Bruach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. Bot the opening 
of the Suez Canal and _ the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it 1n modern porte with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the pears | 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for thetradeof the Southern Mahratta Country 
Administration. 


The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments js indicated in the 
section onthe Provincial Governments (q. v.) 
where a eri et is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and bis Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as onc. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papers relating to publicservice business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre 
tary (a) Finance: (b) Revenue; (c) Home 
and Ecclesiastical ; (d) Political ; (¢) General, 
Educational and Marine; (f) Legal; (g) 
Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
ls in Bombay from November to the end of 
March; at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from Juneto November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency 1s 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pengent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
here are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
a8 Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose vhole revenues belong ‘to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
marmlatdar, who is aleo a subordinate magia- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise genera! 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
lr igre hen of the rcmmene over on Native 

e Presidenc exercised through 
Political Agents, . ee 
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Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar. 
Tister, and seven puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and four Additional Judges) 
is the highest court of civil and criminal appeal. 
The growing importance of Karachi and Sinds 
has, however, necessitated the ralsing of the sta: 
tus of the Judicial Commissioner's Court and the 
passing of the Sind Courts Actin August 1026, 
which contemplates the creation of a Chicf Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Pulsne Judges. The Act however has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special wers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or memes 
bers of the Provincjal Service. Jn cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or #asistant Jud 
and from the decision of the [istrict Judge in 
all original suits Hes to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities S 
Magistrates exercise summa urisdiction 
(Bombay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates cxercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 


Local Government. 


Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the fands 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
Improvements, ‘Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element. to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The City Municipalities Act of 1926 works 
further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
in number. The exeoutives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to ocouplers of dwellings 
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or buildings with annual rental values of Rs 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works 
of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government; one for 
General Works and the other for Irrization. 


rtment {s under the | 


The Bombay Presidency, 


reported at their Police Stations. On appoint” 
ment Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors undergo a course of beeintne 
at the Central Police Training School at Nasi 

before being posted to Districts for executive 
duty. The Bombay City Police is a separate 
force under the Commissioner of Police who is 


Under them are Superintending Engineers | directly responsible to Government. 


in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting | 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
In Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. The Sukkur 
Barrage project which was inaugurated in 
1923 is the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the 
world and is designed to ensure the vast areas of, 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable 6,000,000 acres 
of crops to be irrigated annually,7 e., over 500,000 
acres more than the total area irrigated in 
Egypt. The scheme is not only vital to the. 
future of Sind but of indirect benefit to the whole 
of India., The whole scheme is estimated 
to cost over 34 million sterling or over 18 crores 
of rupees. In the Presidency proper 
the principal _ protective works are 
the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The var) 
canals were completed during the 1917-18, | 
and the two sa important projects, namely,the , 
Nera Right Bank Canaland the Pravara River 
Works system, which have been under construc- 
tion since 1912 and 191]. The Bandhardara 
dam,the second highest yet constructed by 
Engineers the world over belonging to latter 
group was opened by His Excellency the uov- 
ernor on 10th December 1926. These projects 
willirrigate certain tracts most liable to tamine. 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
tiz., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Rombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors—General of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third Js in charge of theCrimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner-in-Sind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in cach district and on 
Railways in the Presidency pro as well as 
in Sind, is vested ina Superintendent of Police 
in a Distnct under the general direction of the 
Magistrate of the District concerned. For the 
Le ea of effective supervision over the in- 

gation and prevention of crime, some of the 
rl d ate divided into one or more 
Sub-Divisiongs each under a Sub-Dtvisional 
Officer who is either an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Inspectors are usually placed in charge of 
Circles comprising two or more Police Stations. 
Sub-Ins are the officers in charge of 
Police tions and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 


| 


f 


| 


{ 


| they fail to do so of their own initiative. 


| of twenty-seven Dist. 


Education. 


Education is imparted partly dy 
direct Government agency, partly through the 
aedium ofgrants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dharwar; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science is now open in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands; the og Nel of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. (g. v. Education). 

The passing of the Primary Education Act 
in 1923 was perhaps the most important event 
in the history of Primary Education in this 
Presidency during the last 30 or 40 ycars. The 
Act provides for the definite handing over of the 
management of primary schools to local bodies 
subject to the general supervision of Governmeut, 
It further gives Government the power of calling 
upon local authorities to prepare schemes for 
the introduction of compulsory ae if 
‘or 
various reasons there was delay in bringing the 
Act into operation Stnce 1925 twenty-two out 
Local Boards have taken 
education. Four 


over control of primary 
N. D. and one 


District Local Boards in the 
in Sind have yet to take over the control. Fifty 
out of 156 Municipalitics also manage their 
schools under the Act. Compulsory education 
for boys continues to be in force in five Mofussil 
Municipalities, Bandra, Satra City, Dhulia, 
Surat and Bayadgi. The Bombay Munici- 
pality has introduced compulsion in two Wards 


(F. & G.) for both boys and girls cxcepting 
Moslem girls. 


The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the V cellor 
appointed by Government for two years), and 
100 Fellows of whom 10 are ezro, > 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the ulties, 
and 80 sre nominated by the Chancellor. 


Proposals have been recently put forward by 
the Committee on | University form for the 
reorganization of the University ou sounder 
lines, but these are still under the consideration 
of the authorities. A Bill to amend the Univer- 
aity Act is before the Legislature. 


The principal educationa! Institutions are:— 
Government Arte Colleg 


é=— 
Eilphinstune College, Bombay, Principal, 
tr. H. Hamill, M.A. 
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Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, 
. Findlay shirras, M.A, F.S.8. (Offg.) 
Karnatak Collegs, Dharwar, Principal, Mr. 
H. V. Hampton, M.A. 


Private Arts Colleges— 
St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Duhr, 8. J. 


Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.a. 


Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa 
tiona) Society), Principal, K. BR. Kanitkar, 
M.A., B.Sc, 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, 8 G. Barrow, B.Sc 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, M.a. 


Bahauddinbhai College, Jynagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. 8S. H, Hodivala, M.A. 
Special Colleges— 
Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Captain S. L. Bhatia, M.S 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. W. L. 0. Trench, 


Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 


Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J. 
T. Turner 


College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law Oollege, Bombay, Principal, Dr. J. 8. 
Khergam vala, LL. D, (London.) 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M.L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Hafikine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt.-Col 
I, P. Muckie, 1. M.8. 

Sir J. J, School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E.G. Solomon 


Victoria Technica] Institute. Bombay. Princi- 
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Medical. 


The Medical Department is In the charge 
ef the Surgeon-feneral and Sanitation in that of 
the Direc’or of Public Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service, Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are ree 
sponsible for the medical work of the district; 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
hospitals are maintamed by the Government 
in Bombay, and arrangements are being made to 
increase the hospital accommodation In the City. 
It 18 hoped to set up jn the near fature not 
less than 850 additional beds in the various 
hospitals of the city. Well-equipped hospitals 
exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over three million persons including 81,000 in- 
patients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination Is 
carried out bya staff under the direction of 
the Director of Public Health. Sanitary work 
has received an immense stimulus from the 
large & grants made by the Government from time 

e. 


Finance. 


Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincia! 
Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was 1ncor- 
porated 1n Impenal Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was nade between the 
finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and inreturn they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. Tho general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
The present contribution of the Government of 


pal, Mr. A. J. Turner, 8.Sc., F. 1. 0. . Bombay is Rs 56 lakhs, 
Estimated Revenue for 1927-28. 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF RBVENUE. Rs, 
V_ Land Revenue 5 ,80,00,000 
VI Excise ee 4,00,00,000 
VII Stamps 1,87,00,000 
VITI Forests .. 73, 95,000 
IX Registration 12,94,000 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 22,54,000 
Total 12,26,48,000 
Lrrgation, Nangation, Embankment, &c. 
XIII Works for which Capital Accountsare kept .. 63, 46,000 
XIV Work for which no Capita! Accounts are kept 70,000 
Total 64,16,000 
Debt Serrrce. 

XVI Interest 1,59,18,000 


The Bombay Pres:dency. 
Estimated Revenue for 1927-28—conid, 


Miscellaneous—contd. 
Civil Administration, 

XVII Administration of Justice es . : ; ‘ 
XVIII Jailsand Convict Settlements .. a - , P ; 
XIX Police a5 ee ee ve ae See ; : as 
XXI Education .. Sis ss 7 eg 
XXII Medical Gis be fe oe : 24, i 
XXIII Public Health ee ae 3 it va bia wi - 
XXIV Agriculture ca ag ue on : fe a ‘ 
XXV_ Industries . ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments ea : 
Total .. 

Cinl Worke 
XXX Civil Works e@ ee ee ee ee ae ee 
Miscellaneous. 

XXXIII Recciptsin ald of pu rerenaarion ee ee aid : oe 
XXXIV _ Stationery and Printing . we ce sé s% ae 
XXXV _ Miscellaneous ae ye me on Be a — eid 
otal oe 
XXXIX A Miscellaneous adiueemente ue ween the Central and Erounels 


Governments 
XL Extraordinary R¢ ceipte 


Total Revenue 








16,92,000 


16,63,000 
2,85,000 
2 97,000 


22,45,000 





3 58,000 
2,18,000 


15 50,69,000 





Ciod Works and Miscellaneous public umprovements recetpts not charged to Retenue 


XLII Bombay Development Scheme vi 
Debt heads — 


Deposits and atvances Loans and advances by provincial Govern- 


ment Advances from provincial Loans Fund 
Opening Balance 


Grand Total 


Estimated Expenditure for 1927-28. 
DIRFCT DEMANDS ON THR RUVFNUF 


Land peneune) 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 
Forest Captta) outlay 
Begistration F 
Scheduled Taxes. ‘ 


au aired 


Total 


Irrigation, Embankment, £e , Revenue Account 


14. Interest on works for which Capit vl Accounts aro kept 

Other Revenue Kxpenditure financed tram Ordinary Ke ve nue é 

(1) Other Revenuc L«ependitur: financed from olaalad aa Grante 
Construction of Irrigation Works ; : 


Total 


Debt Servue 


Interest on Ordinary Debt 
Reduction or avoidance of debt 


Total 








80,52 000 


3 83 70,000 
5 62 52,000 


25 32 43,000 








1 64,32 000 


55,46,000 
39 48,000 
12 88 N00 
10,00,000 


1,07,82,000 


a 


2,28,74,000 
13,61,000 


2,42,35,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1927-28—contd 
Muscellaneous— contd Rs 


Crvd Administration 


22 Ceneral Administraticn 2 28 43 000 
24 Admunistration ot Justice 72 81 000 
25 = =Jaiis and Convict Sctticments 25 62 000 
26 ~=Jolice 1 67 48 000 
27 ~=6 Ports and Pilotage 21 000 
30 §©Scientific Departments 62 000 
31 Lducation 2 05 48 000 
32 Medical 48 17 000 
33° Publi Health 28 01 000 
34 = Agriculture 28 40 000 
35 Industries 93 000 
37 = Mhscellancous Deprrtmenots 4 87 000 
lotal 801.93 000 
Creel Worl s 
41 Cavil Works : 1-32 63 000 
Mracellane t& 

43 Jamuine Relief and Insurance 10 72 000 
45 upcrannuation Allowances and Pensions 56 18 000 
46 Station ry and Pimting 17 70 000 
47 Misc llaneous 24 12 000 
lotr 1 08 72 000 

61& oIA Contsilution ind Miscellancous adjustn cnts betwo on Central and Pro 

vincial Governments 
Taycnditurc in Lngland 33 74 000 
Lot il Lxpenditure 16 01 61 000 
Capital Account not charge ite Reter ue 

55 (onstruction of Irrigation Works . 35 80 000 
69 RBomlav D v Joy ment Scheme 188 19 000 
Other 1 xpenditurc not charg d tc Revcnue 69 26 000 
Wctt Heads Deposits and Advancs 3 5x 87,000 
Closing, Balance 4 60 Oe 000 
Grand [otal » 32 43 000 
Governor and Premaent in Council of Bana Won Lt Mcherban Sir Chintaman- 


rao Dhundirao alias Apjasaheb Patwardhan, 
His Fxelkncy Lt (oloncl] The Right Hon ble L T aal 
Sir lishe Orme Wilson, PO, GOLE KOIE Chief of Sangli Stephen Calvc co 


1sq, Hon Lt M hrban Malojirao Mudhoji 

OMG, DSO rac ias Nana Sahib Nath Num! alhar ae . 
Phaltan Catt IF Scym ur Williams m 

peel Say Coy RFSII Capt Balkiishnirao Sardar 

P pes ‘ ace —James Camphill her cr Bihadur Mehert an Shankarrao Parushramrao 


Ramchandra aha Appa sah.b Patwardhan, 
Muy Secretary—-Mior H GQ Vaur OIE (hi f of Jamkhandl 
MVO JP A 
Coumandant, H E the Governor's Bodyguard.— 
Surgeon—Major A G Tressider C1E MD IMS Major H de N Iucas 7th Light Cavalry 
Arvdes de Camp —Cajt R Nevilk  hoyal 


Marincs (apt A F Erevite Royal Marines 4@7utant H E ‘The Governors Bodyguard — 
Capt G I Bunt ury Soth Janette Cajt L D Holder Shinncrs Horse 


Hon Ardex de Camp —Hon Captain Mohcrban Indian Atde de Camp—Risaldar Major Lakh- 
Abdul Majid Khan Did r Jung Bahadur Nawab ‘oe Singh, 8th King Georges Own Light 
of Savanur, Hon Lt Kumar Shri Neharsinghji! Cavalry 
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Members of Council and Minvters. 


The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijbhukandas Mehta a 
M.4., LL.B. (Finance); The Hon. Sir. Cowasj 
Jebangnr, C.1.B. (General) ; ; The Hon, Mr. J. L. 
Rieu, O.81., 1.0.8, (Revenue); The Hon. Mr. 
J, BE. B. Hotson, CSI, 1.0.8. (Home), and 
The Hon. Khan Bshadur Shalk Ghulam 
Huesain Hidayatalla, The Hon. Dewan Baha- 
dur MHartlal Desai and The Hon. Mr. Govind 
Balvant Pradhan. 

The Educational portfollo includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment also deala with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De-. 
partment; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Sovieties, ‘Registration and some other matters 
oh Pr charge of the Minister of Forests and 

xcize. 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 
Revenue Depariment.—J W. Smyth, MA, 1C.S 


Home and Ecclenastwal Department. —John 


Monteath, BA., 1CS 
Chef Secretary, " Political Department —James 
Rea Martin, CI E., B.A,108 (Acting) 


Secretary, General, Edueattonal and Marine 
Departments—C. W. A. Turner, BA, ICS 


Chie ate Secretary, Finance Department -— Gilbert | 
fles, BA, 108 
Legal Department. and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs —Balak Ram, 1C 8. 


Publsc Works Department.—R. T. Harrison. | 


Public Works Department, Jotnt Seeretary— 
Denis Kobcrt Howe Browne, 0 BE 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 
Advocate-General, Jamshed)i Behramji Kanga, 


M.A., LL.B, 
of F. C, Griffith, 


Inspector-General 
Director of Public Instruction, F B P Lory, 
MLA, 





Pole, 
0.8.1., 0.B.E. 


Rursean Generel, Lt. Col. R. W. Anthony, 1.M.8. 

9.) 

Orental Translator, 
Moul vie, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, E, M. Hodgson. | 

Talukdary Setilement Officer, I Gawan Taylor, 
B.A,1C.8, 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F. G. H. Anderson, 1 0.8. 

Director of Agrwulture, Dr. T. l. Main, 0.B.,, 
D.S8.0, 

sat iced of Co-operatwe Socretes, V. S Bhide, 


Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ,H.B. Clayton, 
OJ.E.. J 0.8 

Vitee-Chancellor, Boma University, Sir Chiman- 
lal H. Setalvad ' 

Regwetrar, Bombay Uniwerety, Fardunji M. 
Dastur. 

Commissioner of Polwe, Bombay, P. A, Kelly, 
O.1L.E. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. H. Melhuish, 
LMS. 


Sayed Moniruddin 8. | 
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Accountant-General, N. V. Raghavan, B.A. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Murray, ©.1.F., 1.M.8 

Postmaster-General , D. Bancrji, N.A.1.EE. 


Commissioner of Customs, Sali, Opwum and 
Eze, J. Ghosal, I.C.8. 


Collector of Customs, Bombay, A. M. Green, 
IC.S, 


Consulting Architect to Government, J. Mercer 


Consulting Surveyor to Government, A. i. Mitams, 
FSI, 3.84, #B81, 


Registrar of Companees, H. C. B, Mitchell, 


Doerector of Informatwn and Labour Intelligence :— 
J. F. Gennings, Bar-at-Law, 


Sheriff, N, V. Mandlik, B.A., LL.B. 
GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY, 


Sir Abraham Shipman -» 1662 
Died on the island of "anjediva in Oct. 1664 


Humfrey Cooke .. ae ee 1665 
Sir Gervase Lucas .. 1666 
Died, 21st May 1667, 
Captain Henry Garey (Offczating) 1667 
Sir George Oxenden 1668 
Died in Surat, “Lath July 1669. 
Gerald aungier ~» 1669 
Died in Surat, 30th June 1677, 
Thomas Rolt ae ee as ee 1677 
Sir Jobn Child, Bart. a “a ~» 1681 
Bartholomew Harris ea a ee 1690 
Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Officrating) = -- 1604 
Sir John Gayer.. ee as ~. 1694 
Sir Nicholas Waite.. we $4 «> 1704 
William Aislabie .. : es -» 1708 
Stephen Strutt (Officvating) “se +. 1715 
Charles Boone oe be ae ee 1716 
William Phipps .. oa we ee 1722 
Robert Cowan ae oe es es 1729 
Dismissed. 
John Hore or os ss oo 1784 
Stephen Law aa ee on -» 1789 
| John Geekie(Oficiating) .. .. .. 1742 
Wuliam Wake sia wa ea eo. 1742 
Richard Bourchier.. wa aa «- 1760 
Charles Crommelin.. ee a -» 1760 
Thomas Hodges .. ee ee e» 1767 
Died, 23rd February 1771. 
William Hornby os ee oe L771 
Rawson Hart Boddam ... \ es 1784 
Rawson Hart Boddam ... es ee 1785 
Andrew Ramsay (Oficuting) .. es 1788 
Major-General Willlam Medows .. «. 1788 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.0.B (a), 
George Dick (Officiating) .. aa es 1792 
John Griffith (Officrating).. ee es 1795 
Jonathan Duncan ,. ee ee ee 1795 


Died, 11th August 1811. 


The Bombay Legislative Council. 


1811 
1812 
1819 
1827 
1830 


George Brown (Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 

The Hon. Mountatuart Elphinstone _.., 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G ©.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.0.B. 


Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officrateng) .. 

The Ear) of Clare .. oe ve 

Sir Robert Grant, @ouH. .. es 
Died, 9th July 1838. 


James Farish (Officvating) se 
Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. Re ws 
Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (b) . 
‘George William Anderson (Offictating) .. 
Sir George Arthur, Bart ,EK.0H .. ‘a 


183) 
1831 
1836 


1838 
1839 
1841 
1842 


Lestock Robert Reid (Offcrating) -- 1846 
George Russell Clerk ae ais e- 1847 
Viscount Falkland és _ -- 1848 
Lord Elphinstone,@ 08 ,P 0. ; 18538 


Sir George Russell Clerk, ROB (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere §5.0.B, 1862 


The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey KitzGerald. 


Stir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K 0.B. .. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K O81. a 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1. (Acttng).. 


1872 
1877 
1880 


IOI 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 

Bart , K.0.M.a@. 
James Braithwaite Peile, 0.8.1 (Acting)... 1885 
Baron Reay ‘i oi es »» 1885 
Baron Harris ss a a ~. 1890 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1890 
Baron Sandhurst .. as =e ~» 1890 
Baron Northcote, oB_.. ae »» 1900 
Sir James Monteath, K 08.1.( Acting) .. 1908 
Baron Lamington,GomaQ@.,@OL2. -- 1908 
J W.P. Muir-Mackenzie, 081 (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, @0M.G., 1907 

G OIE. (¢). 
Baron Willingdon, @ 0.1.B. i ee 1918 
Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.0.1.8., D 8 0.(2)1918 


Sir Lestie Orme Wilson, PO., G.OIE, 1928 

0O.€M.G., D.8.0. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty In Aug. 1793 
and then jomed the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable thé Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assagsal- 
nated in Cabul on the 28rd Dec. 1841. 


{c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenbam. 
(2) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon Mr A. M. K Dehlavi, Bar-at-law, Presuient. 
Rao BahadurS T Kambli, Deputy President 
ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North) (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban 

Bombay City (South) (Non Muhimm idan) 
Urban, 


Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahinedubad City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 


Surat City (Non Vuhammadan) Urban 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Poona City (Nou Muhammadan) Urban 


aparece District (Non-Muhammadan) 
ura 

Broach District (Non Vuhammadan) Rural 
haira District = (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 


Panch Mahals Dist (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Surat District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non 
Mubammadan) Rural 
un et Distrit (Non-Muhammadan) 


ura 
Kast Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural, 


Name of Member. 


Vir Ramchandra Santuram Asavie 

Mr lramroz Jamshedj: Ginwalla 

Dr Manchersha Dhunpbhai Gilder 

Mr khharshed l rami Nanman 

Mr Phirozsha Jchangir Mur7ban 

Mr Balubhbai Tribhovandas Dc sai 

Mr Naraindas Anandji Bcchar 

one Hon’ble Dewan Bohadur Harilal Desaibhai 
egal 

Dr Mohannath Kedarnath Dixut 

Mr Natvarlal @ Mujyumdar 

Mr Narso Balkrishna Chandrachud 

Mr Amritla] Dalpatbhai Sheth 

Vir Jethalal Chimanlal 5waminarayan 

Mr Hanibhai Jhaverbhai Amin 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purshottamdas Desai 

Mr Jivabhai Revabhai Patel 

Mr Wamanrao bitaram Mukadam 

Mr Hassamal Baharmal Shivadasani 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchhodjt Naik. 

Mr Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao 

Lhe Hon’ble Mr Govind Balvant Pradhan 

Mr Namdcvrao Eknath Navle 

sardar Shivrao Bhawanrao Thorat 

Mr Rajmal Lakhichand 

Mr Hari Vinayah Pataskar 

Mr Dongarsing Kam)i Patil 
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Name and class of Constituency. 
Nasik Distmct (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Poona District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Satara District (Non-Muhimmadan) Rural 
Belgaum District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Biapur District (Non Muhammadin) Rural 


Dharwar District (Non-Muhammadan) Ruril 


Kanara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Ratnagin District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Eastern Sind 


Western Sind 
Sholapur District 


Kolaba District 


(Non Muhimmadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 
(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammad in) Rural 


not khandtsh District (Non Muhammadan) 
ural 

Bombay City (Muhammadan)) Urbain 
Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities (Muhamm id tn) 
Urban 


Fou jun Sholapur Citics (Muhammadan) 
UP} 

The Northern Division (Muhammadan) 
Rural 


The Central Division (Wuhimmadan) Ruri 

The Southern Division (Wuhimmadin) 
Rural 

Hydcrabad District (Muhammidan) Rural 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural 

Larkana District (Muhammadan) Rural 

Sukkur Daustrict (Muhan:madan) Rural 


District §3=s. (Wuhammadan) 


Thar & Parkar 
Rural 


The Bombay Legislatwe Council. 


Name of Member, 


Mr Ramchandra Gan sh Pradhan 

Rao Saheb Ramchindrarao Vithalrao Wandekar 

Mr = Sadashivrao )«salias) Ahaserao Jivajirao 
Pawir 

Mr Narayan Ramyi Gunyjal 

Mr Bhushirrao Vithojirao Jadhav 

Koo Bahadur Rao: Ramechindrs Kale 

Mr Laxman Mahado Deshpande 

Rao Bahadur Shanmukhapa Ningapa Angad 

Mr Panditaps Ray ips Chikodi 


Mr Sangappa Amcengoud. Sardesai 
Kao Bihadur Sidappa Totappa kambli 
M1 Vishwinith Narayan Jog 

Mr M T) karkt 

Mr Venhitiis Anandrao Surve 

Mr Bhaskhur Rimehandra Nani 

Mr Jairamdas Doulatram 

Mr 


Mr 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr 


Bhojsing Gurdinom4] Pah ilajani 
Shamrao Pandurangrao J igade 


Atmiram Mihidcv Atav auc 
Madhavrio Gopalr iw Bhosle 


Hussianalr Mthomed Rahimtoola 

Mr Hussainbha: At dulla T alji 

Mr Mn Muhomed Baloch Shukh 

Khin Saheb Alithu Wihomedbhar Mangsuri 


Khan Saheb Abdul T atif Haji Hyrit Khan 


The Honourable Mr Ali Mahomed khin 
Dehlav 

Mr V)andkhan Shal thoy 

Sardar Bhasih | @ cas Dulil wi Raisinghy: 

Mr Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul T ifit 

Moulina Moulvi Rafluddin Ahmad 

Mr Gulam Ahamad Dagumiy. 


Mr Hip Vbriabim Hin Mihomed Jitckar 

Sardar Mihabvobal hihhan Mihamid Abkarkhar 
Biradur 

Mr Divansthcb Abasihcb Janvchar 


The Honth khin Bihadur Sir Ghulam Hus- 
sain Hidvyatullub 
Mr Noor Vuhammid Muhammad Su) iwal 


Mr Rais Jacul Mohomcd Walid Khan Sahcb 
Hay) Laksh Paghan 
Mr Ghulam Haidtr Shah Walid Sahebdino 


1h 
hhan Bahidur Shih Nawaz hhan Ghulam 
Murtizi khan J] hutto 
hhin Sihtb Ghulam 
Abin [sran 
Mr Muhammad Ayub Shah Muhammad Khuhro 


khin Bahadur Jan Mihomced Khan Walad 
Khin Lahidtnt Shah P iss indhhan 

Mr Allahtiksh Walad hhan 6aheb Haji 
Mahomed U amar 


Khin Saltb Ghulam Nabi 
Shah 

Mr Janmahomcd Khan Walimahomed Khan 
Bhureri 


Muhammad Abdullah 


Shah Mouljalk 


The Bombay Legislatwe Council. 


Name and class of Constituency 


Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural 


Upper Sind Frontier (Muhammadan) Rural 


Bombay City (Turopean ) 
Preadency (Furopean ) 
Deccan Sardairs & Inamdars Landholders 


Gujarat Sardars & Inamdirs Landholders 


Jagirdars & Zamindars (Sind) J andholders 


Bombay University 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce Industry 

karachi Chamtcr of Commerce Industry 

Bombay Trades Association Commerce Indus 
try 

Bombay “illowners’ 
and Industry 

Ahmedabad Mullowners’ Association 
merce and Industry 

Indian Mcrchints’ Chambcr and Bureau Com 
merce & Industry 


Commerce 


Com 


Associ ition 


NOMINATFD 
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Name of Member 


Khan Bahadur Hai Imambaksh Khan Ghu- 
Jam Riasul Khan Jato 


Khan Sihtbh Sher Mahomed Khan Karam 
Khin Biyarani 
Mr J Addymin 


Mr A ¢ Own 
Sirdar Gangidharr1o Narayan Mujumdar 


Mr Jeramdas Behechardas Digai 

Siv d Mithimmid Kamil Shah Kabu Muham- 
mad Shih 

Mrkh M Munshi 


Sir Toseph Kay Kt 
Mt: G L Wint rbotham 


Vr F W Pctech 
Mr JB Petit 
Mr Gordhandas TI 1 xt | 


Mr JTaly: Nirinji 


Non Officials 


Mr J P Thorober 

F Oliveira 

Sitaram hAushav Bole 

Syed Munawar BA 

S ( Josh WA,ILB 

R R Ambedkar Bar at Law, 
Purshottam Salunku L M &3S 
Mr W kills Joncs 

Sir Vasantrao Dabholhar, ht OBL 


Led 
”? 
? 


” 


Dr 


Officuuls 


Mr G W Hatch CIb ICS 
» MW Webb, 10 
» W W smirt ics 
» J KR Martin CIF,I¢S 
» 2 W Smyth rcs 
, G@ Wilks crt ICS 
,C W A Punrics 
, | Montcath, 108 
» Balak Ram I0b 
» C B Pooley 
R f£ Hartson, 
J Ghoswal Ow ICS 
» H Dow, 105 
» © G Froke 
» L.~G@ H Anderson, 108, 
» H. Hamill. 
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The Madras 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud 
ing the Native States, most of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square 
Miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Bon 
gal,a coast line of about 1,200 miles, on the 
west, on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles In all this extent of the coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance, the ports, with tne excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central! 
area of the Presidency, onrither side are the | 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris The height of the western moun 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
ofthe range Where the chain Is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course In the central table Jand and on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive ‘he mers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery are productive | 
of fair crops even in time of drought and | 
are the onlv portions of the east coast where 
agriculture 1s not dependent on a_ rainfall 
rarely excecding 40 imches and apt to be 
untimely, 


Population. 


The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 22 per cent ‘The 
tendency has been for the more densely popu 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined In density Hindus ac 
count for 89 per cent of the population, Maho 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Animists for 1 
The vast majority of the population is of the 
Dravidian race and the principal Dravidian lan 
guages, Tamiland Telugu are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persona respectively Of every thou- 
sand people, 410speak famil, 377 speak Telugu 
76 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 22 
Hindustani 


Government. 


The Madras Presidency Is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and ngal There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects Madras administration differs, | 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter. 
mediate local authority betwcen the Collector 
of the District and the authoritics at head 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being, 
unknown in Madras Anothcr feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
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| ment of the province 


titutions, 


Presidency. 


form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry Consequently 
he enjoys the status ot Chief Minister—un- 
known in other provinces in India 


Agriculture and Industries. 


The principal industry of the province is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent of the popula 
tion 13 engaged The principal food crops are 
rice, cholam, ragiand kambu The industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-cane and groundnuts 
Agricutural education 1s rapidly progressing 
in the presidency with a well known college at 
Coimbatore, with classes for juvenile and adult 
labourers attached to it, two agricultural 
middle Schools and numcrous demonstration 
farms While paddy, which 2s the staple food 
of the population occupies the largest cultivable 
area cotton is by no means an inconsiderable 
crops of the province and 1s recciving clos 
attention at the hands of local agricultural 
authorities The area under cotton is estimated 
at 2 330,100 acres and, as in the case of paddy, 
efforts are being made to produce better strains 
of cotton suited to different localities by means 
of both selection and hybridization side by 
side with an mcrcasc in the area under cotton, 
there has been a strict exclusion of inferior cotton 
from existing good staplo areas, while mmproved 
varicties have been systematically introduced 
A special feature of the agricultural activitics 
in the Presidency 1s the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri- 
buting substantially to the economic develop- 
They have organled 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of ‘‘'The United Planters’ Asscciation of South 
India,’’ on which are represented the coftee, 
tea, rubber and a few other minor planting 
products There are some 22 cotton mills in 
the Presidency which employ 35,000 operatives 
Minor industria] concerns number over 120 and 
consist of oi] mills, rope, rubber and tile works 
‘Tanning is one of the principal industries of the 
Presidency, and there is considerable cxport 
trade in shins and hides although hide tan- 
ncrs havc not been doing well of late. ‘The 
manufacturing activities which are at prescnt 
under the direction of the Departmcnt of Indus- 
trices are mainly confined to the production of 
s0ap, ink, jam and prcestrves ‘The match- 
making industry is just raising ita head In Madras 
Larly last year the (Council complied with a 
dcumand made by thc minister in charge of 
Industries for funds for appointing a special 
officer to conduct an exhaustive survey of the 
existing and potential cottage industries in the 
gaia! e aggregate valuc of the sea- 

orne trade of the Presidency has been showing 
a steady increase and is now in the ncighbour- 
hood of Rs 80 crores per annum As in othr 
provinces, the forest resources are exploited by 
Government There are close upon 19,000 
square miles of reserved forests 


Education. 

The Presidcncy’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There are at tl about 40,000 public ins- 

ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, thelr total 


choice of the ministers Following the practice | strength being 2,000,000. Special efforts are 


of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, even since the ra nae of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 


| belonging to the Depressed Classes. 


being made to provide education for rose 
@ 


Council passed a resolution in the past year at 
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the instance of an elected member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province—Government, local fund, Munici- 
i or aided—-should be exempted from School 
ees in any Standard up to IIJ Form. The total 
expenditure of the province in Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Bs. 340 lakhs. The 
principal educational] institutions in the pro- 
vince are the Presidency College, the Christian 
College and Pachalyappa’s College, Madras; 
the St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly; the 
Government College, Kumbakonam; the Gov- 
ernment College, Rajamundry ; the Maharaja’s 
College, Trivandrum ; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; and the Medical and the Engineer- 
ing Colleges at Madras. 


Cochin Harbour Scheme 

The Government of and the autho- 
tities of the Cochin and Travancore States 
have come to an agreement regarding the 
financing of the Cochin Harbour scheme. The 
importance of this project lies in the fact that 
a good barbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
is at present far removed from any convenient 
port. ‘The scheme is to cut a passage through 
the bar which blocks the entrance from the 
sea to an extensive backwater. <A trial cut 
was made in 1923 and the effect of the mon- 
soon thereon observed. The results recorded 
were examined by a committee of Harbour 
Engineers in England which reported favour- 
ably on the prospects of the scheme. The 


plant necessary for effecting a deeper and | 


wider cut has been secured and the work is 
in progress. Everything had been prepared at 
Cochin for proceeding with the major works and 
with the arrival of the dredger and the pipe lmne 
on the lines of the Bombay plant work is pro- 
gressing rapidly. If access through the bar 
can be established at all periods of the year, a por- 
tion o1 the backwater will be dredged to afford 
anchorage for ocean-going steamers. 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant with future posstibili- 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour. Pro 1g for the deve- 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859; but the suc- 
cess of the project is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Centra] Pro- 
vinces; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is insuffii- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
would be required. In May 1925 the Govern- 
ment of Indla declared eee & major 
port thereby enabling the development of tho 
port under the directions of the Central Govern- 
ment. Preliminary opcrations commenced in 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1926 with the ald of dredgers and rock- 
breakers. It is expected that tho construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years. Tho 
surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial, trading 
and residential purposes. 


Local Self-Government. 

As in Bomvay, the Madras District Munici- 
palities and Local Boards Act has been 
amended in various directions, all of which 
tend towards liberalisation. More recently 
legislation has been passed permitting the osta- 
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blishment of Village Panchayats, or Com- 
| mittees of Elders. Over 500 Panchayats have 
; come into existence in the Presidency. Gene- 
‘Tally speaking the Local Boards in Madras 
display a courageous disposition to levy taxes 
up to the sanctioned maximum. Even then 
mene of them are unable to make both ends 
meet. 
Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secre of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to £4 mil- 
lions. The project hag been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to Improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a_ million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
hew area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 

| estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 1s 
expected to be completed before 1933 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of water and 
‘for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Another import- 
fant project is the Perlyar project which is in- 
tended not only tor irrigation purposes but also 
for providing watcr power for generating elcc- 
tricity Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore Stato territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East Some three thousand fect above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the castern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai The total quantity of water impound- 
| ed to crest level is 15,660 mullion cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
; into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 142,749 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufhcient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, Government contemplate 
increasing the effective capacity of the lake by 
lowering the water shed cutting at an estimated 
cost of Rs 2¢ lakhs. The area already under 
irngation in the Madras Presidency totals 7 
million acres. Of this, over 3 million acres are 
served by petty irrigation works numbering 
about 35,000. 

Electric Schemes. 


Of the major schemes that have been recelv- 
ing Government’s attention, a hydro-electric 
undertaking whose details are expected to he 
announced in the near future, is by far the most 
important. The protracted negotiations regard- 
ing the purchase by the Madras Government of 
what is known as the Pykaru concession, which 
includes a huge and powertul water-fall have 
; concluded and it has been decided to work the 

scheme as & government venture 1t has indeed 
been publicly announced that Government do 
not propose to hand over either this water-fall 
or apy other source ot water power to any pri- 
| vate syndicate for development. A member of 
j the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
with wide experience of big hydro-electric 


| 
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schemes in Canada has been appointed for five 
years to be in role charge of the Pykhara 
Scheme A proposal to electrify some portions 
at least of the railways m south India 15 also 
undcr the considervtion ot the Government 
The increasing number of clectric supply undet 
takings throughout the Presadcucy his neces 
gitated the construction of in up to date electric 
testing laboritory forthe clectit do inspector 
to Government at a cost of nearly Ks sas lakhs 
Co operation 

The progress made by the (Co operative 
peveruient both in the formation of new 
societies and the development of those reyis 
tered In prcvious years has been very satis 
factory Jherm wis a large increase during 
the year, in the numba of membtrs and in 
the amount of share capital of working capit.l 
and of reserve fund Ihe steadily increasing 
efficiency of mainy of the local supervising 
unions gave evidence of the success of the 
policy adopted Lv Covernment of transfcrring 
Within statutory Jimits the control of primary 
socicties to non othcal organisations wher 
ever such a course wisyractiiable Some note 
worthy leiturea of the €o operative movement 
during the year were the increascd activities 
of the building, sock ties stimulated by finan 
cial help from Governmint, a mathed deve 
lopment in the organisation of Jabour socictics 
and an Increase in the number of socictks 
formed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable markct and 
for the Joint sale of thelr produce ‘The co 
Operative movement also madc satisfactory 
progress among the depressed classes durin, 
the sear A Committec Wis appointed to 
inquire into the progress of the €o operative 
movement and sugzest in what ways wud on 
what lincs the movement may be still further 
carried on 

Social Legislation 

An advance piece of social Iegislation which 
has caused considcrible excitement In the 
Presidency is the Hindu Relizious Endow 
ments Act I[t has for 1t8 objcct the regula 
tion of the great endowments of certain relizi 
ous institutions such as Hindu temples The 
profits arc apphed under Stite control to 
benevolent activities mostly educational The 
measure entailed a considerable amount of 
correspondence with the Government of 
Madras’) the Governor of Madras found him 
self unable to assent to the Bil! as originally 
passed and rmturncd it for re consideration 
rccommending certain amendments which thi 
Cound accepted The Act eime into force 
last year and has been working satisfactorily 
notwithstanding the obstarlcs placed in its 
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way by the orthodox section of the Hindu 
community ‘The lattir are striving their ut- 
most to put technical and other obstacles in the 
way of its smooth working and arc making much 
of the suzgestion thrown out by the Governor- 
Gcacril while giving his sasent to the BI namely, 
that some of ite dcfcets nnght be remedied in 
the Iight of experince Another piea of 
Ic gislation—a non olfieral Bill— which has raised 
a heated controversy is the Malabar Tenancy 
Inll which wims to confer subject to certain 
conditions occupancy rights on “ kanom” 
tenants and actual cultrvators of the soil As 
there was a Sharp diff r nee of opinion on the 
very principles of the Bill and as it was thought 
that the landlords would tc hard hit by it the 
Governor has withh Id his assent) =A committce 
has been appomtid to go into the matter 
thoroughly and its findings arc awuted Mean 
while the Madras I cgistative Council has earricd 
an adjournment motion pr testing against the 
personnel or the Commiftce Notc worthy 
amonz othe cfforts at Je_istaition for soc 11 reform 
was the non ofhail resolution passed by the 
Counc 10commending to Government to under 
take legislation or to ash the Government of 
India to do 50 to put 1 stop to the practier of 
dedicating voun, womcn ind girls to Hindu 
tcmples tor mmoru purposes under the pretest 
ot caste Custom cr religion  1t was also resolv 
ed to ish Government to fix 45 their gou loci 
prohit ition of drnk in the presiloncy within 
<0 }¢ iTp 


Law and Order 


The Superlor Court) or Civil and Crimin 4} 
ju lie] work in the Presidency is the Hizh Court 
at Madras whichcon 1 ts of i Chict Justice and 

ke ven puisne judges = The exstingliw provides 

tor } Maximum of 20 Hizh Court Judges For 
the 1dmimeatrition of criminal justice there are 
25 Session Judgcs in the mofussil Additional 
and Assistant Scasions Judges boing provided to 
wast Courts in which the work fs heavy Then 
there are the District Mazistrates the Subordl- 
nate Migitrites and Honorary Magistrates 
The admini tration of e1:vil ju tice { carried on 
by 24 District Tulee 29 Subordinate Judges 
ani Di trict Mun iff. Inthe Presi iency rown 
{herve arc a Citv Civil Court cons) ting of one 
Judge andl Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Tulzge and two other Judge Madris is 
a hitizious province ani the records show one 
wit for cvery 85 per ons The Police depart 
ment $ unler wn Inspector Ceneral who has 
four deputics in four ranges cf the Presidency, 
1 Superintendent being stationed at each Dis 
trt Phe sinetioned strength o: the perma 
nent pelice fore 15 about 30 000 
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Budget Budget 
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Governor, 


The Madras Presidency. 
Collector of Customs, T.A Stewart, 0.1 B. 


His Excellency the Right Hon. Viscount Gos- Commusstoner of Excwe, P. L. Moore, I.¢ 8. 
Inspector-General of Regustraiwon, E. H. M. 


chen, G.C1IE,O.BE 
Personal Staff. 
Private Secy., E C. Smith, 108. 


Miluary Secy , Major H F C Hobbs 
Surgeon, Major D P. Johnstone, & A MO. 


Avdes-de-Camp, Lieut Mauncc Alan Fremautle 
and Lieut Henry Alleyene Lash 


Exira Arde-de-Camp, Captain George Gerrard 
Goschen 


Indvan Avde-de-Camp, Risaldar-Major Hamur 
Singh Bahadur 


Commandant, H E the Governor's Body Guard; 
Major T N Watson, MVOMO 


Members of Councu 


The Hon SirC P Ramaswam Ayyar, KCIE, 
re Sir Norman CE Marjorbanks, KCIE, 


C8I,IC§&, 
= Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 
Sahib Bahadur 
or T E Mor, 081,CIE,I1C8 
Munsters. 


Dr P. Suhbarayan, Bar-at-Law (Education 
and Development) 

Mr. A Ranganatha Mudaliar (Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, Medicine and Public Health) 


Dewan Bahadur R. N Arogyaswami Mudaliar 
(Public Works) 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 


Chief Secretary,A Y G Campbell, clIE,OBF., 
V.D., I 0.8 
Secretary, Punance Department, G T Boag, 108 


Secretary, Local Self Government Department, 
C B Cottenll, cCIE,ICS 


wer. 


Meteorologut and Deputy Director, Madras Obser- 
vur, 


vatory,&8 B U. Sa 


Acting Dwrector, Kodavkanal Observatory, Thomas 


Royds 


a » Govt Central Museum, and Principal 


ebranan, 
H Gravely. 


Connemara Public Library, Dr F., 


| Derector of Agrwulture, R D. Anstead, Ma. 
| Chref Conservator cy Forests, H. Tireman, 01 E 


' Presidents and Governors of Fort 


St 
William Gyfford .. oe 
Elihu Yale es a 


Natbaniel Higginson ae 
Thomas Pitt as ie 
Gulston Addison .. a 
Died at Madras, 17 Oct 
Edmund Montague (Acting) 
William Fraser (Acting) 
Edward Harrison .. aa 
Joseph Collet ox as 
Francis Hastings (Acting) 
Nathaniel Elwick .. 


James Macrae ee us 
George Morton Pitt es 
Richard Benyon 


Chef Engineer and Joint Secretary to Govern | nicholas Morse 


ment, Public Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads ),M BR Kharegat. 


Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
Publee Works Department, (General and Irri- 
gation), P. Hawkins 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littlehai- 
les, MA (on deputation). 

Ineapector-General of Police, F. A. Hamilton 

Surgeon-General, Major-General F H G, Hutchin- 
eon,OlE,MB,IMS 

Dérector of Public Health, Lt -Colone] A J. H. 
Russel), M.A ,M D.,1.M 8. 


Accountant-General, J.C Nixon, B 6C,1C8, 
1.0 8. 


I General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel Jobn 
“Gnillip Oneneron LMS. ' 


PemRagker-Goneral, RB. W. Hanson, 


John Hinde 

Charles Floyer a a 
Thomas Saunders .. os 
George Pigot ag fe 
Robert Palk is ea 
Charles Bourchler .. ee 
Josias DuPre ‘ss on 
Alexander Wynch .. He 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. 
George Stratton .. ee 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 
Sir Thomas Rumboid, Bart. 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 
Charles Smith (Acting) .. 
Lord Macartney, K.B. af 
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Sir William Thomas Denilson, K.0.B, ee 1861 
Governors of Madras. Acting Viceroy, 1868 to 1864. 


Lord Macartney, K.B. .. ae »» 1785; Edward Maltby (Acting) .. oe o» 1968 
Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. ee «621785 | Lord Napier of Merchistoun, KT. (a2) .. 1866 


Acting Viceroy. 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B 1786 | Se eNitaeie ae 
John Hollond (Acting) .. oe .. 1789 Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0.8.1, ( 9) 


‘ Lord Hobart e. 1872 
Edward J. Hollond (Acting) 3 ~. 1790 Died at Ma dras, 27 Apri, 1875. 


Major-General William Medows .. ~- 1790 


| William Rose Robinson, 0.8.1.(Acting) .. 1875 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. ce we «1792 a ° 


The Duke of Buckingham sg Chandos «. 1875 


Major-General George Harris (Acting) ~-» 1798 Died at Ootacamund, 34 May, 1881. 
Lord Clive ee »» 1799 William Hudleston (Acting) os o» 1881 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck -» 1803 qe Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff .. 1881 


William Petrie (Acting) ..  .. =» 1807 | The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.0. | .. 1886 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart.,K.B. .. 1807 | Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 


tion). 
Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1818) 
eromby. | John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1890' 
The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot .. -- 1814 Baron Wenlock .. ae sis - 1891 
Maior-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 | Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.0.M.4. .. 1896 
K.0.B. Died 6 July, 1827. Baron Ampthill .. - 1900 
Henry Sullivan Groome (Acting) ve: 1827, seer Viceroy and Governor-General, 


Stephen Rumbold Lushington ee as 1827 James Thomson, 0.8.1. (Acting) os = 1900 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.0.B. 1832 Gabriel Stokes, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. .. 1908 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. -- 1887 | Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.0.M.@.,G.0.1.E. 1906 


Lord Elphinstone, G.0.H.,P.0. .. .. 1837 gir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichsel, 1911 
Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842  Bart., K 0.M.G., G.0.1.E. (bd) 


dale, KT., 0.B. Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 


| 
Henry Dickinson (Actin ae ~- 1848! 
y ( 0) _ Sie Murray Hammick, £.0.8.1., 0.1.B. 1912 
Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 (Acting). 


Henty Forsuner: Pettey 0-02: ‘Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.0.,0.0.1F, 1012 


Daniel Ellott (Acting) .. i 54 
Lord Harris oa 1854 | ae Willingdon ce ee ee ee 19ig 


Sir Charles Edward ava vail K.0.B. .. 1859! Lord Goschen oe oe oe oe 1926 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860! (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.7.M.G. . 1860 of Ettrick. 


Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860, ° (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi. 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 1860 chael of Skirling. 
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The Bengal 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
jing, which were formerly administered by the 
Licutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theRajshahi, 
Dacca and ciittagony. divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,462 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Indian 


States of Cooch Behar and Tripura: ae 


are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. ‘he Governor of 
Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the Governor- 
General of India for these States. The area of 
the British territory tg 76,843 square miles. 
Bengal comprises the lower valleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, and on the south-east 
the hills in Tripura and erprecte f while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau is continued 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The general range 
of the country however is very _ low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigurt to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of | 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 


The People. | 

Of the inhabitants of the 
25,486,124 or 53°55 per cent. are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2°78 per cent. of the 


population, Christians, Buddhists and Animists | 


combined, number 1,273,873. 


Bengali is spoken by ninety-two P 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 3°8 per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 298,372 and Nepali is the 
tongue of 93,060 persons ea 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpa 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and Nortb Bengal. 


Industries. 


According to the returns of the Uensus of, 


1921 nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent. of the 


population derive their support from pasture and | 


agriculture, and of these more than 30$ millions 
are cultivators, and more than 44 millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 


jute in 1925 is estimated at 2,552,986 acres | 


against 2,390,103 in 1924, Bengal is the most 
tm nt rice-producing area in Northern India, 
an 


the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to ita production. Other he include barley 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted 
tothe last named in 1924 being 1,040,000 acres. 
Sugar is produced both from the -cane and 
from the date- 
{ocal consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under in 1024 was 
181,838 —— cone were oa = 
employing a dally average o 0 per- 
manent and 0,574 temporary hands, 


{at work during the yoar 


Presidency 


| and vi, © 
o 


guri districts. The | 


it ia computed that about 85 per cent. of | 


, and tobacco is grown for | 


lantations goods 


Presidency. 


Manufacture and Trade. 


The main industries in this part of Indla 
in addition to tbe agricultural industry are tne 
jute mill indastry, the tea industry (largely an 
Assam in dustry) and coal mining. The jute 
mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
lay st manufacturing industry of the 

idency. m Ist Aprilto 31st December 
1921 al) jute mills worked four days per week, 
From ist January to 3ist March 1928, multiple 
shift mills worked four days of 13} hours each 
per week, singleshift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours’ each and 
one day of 10 hours. There were 8 mills 
1924-25 with 
49,780 looms and 1,053,821 spindles. The 
average number of persons employed dally was 
8,36,9386. The labour su ply of mills during the 
year has been fair, but there have been many 
days lost through strikes at different mills. The 
value of the exports of Raw Jute by sea from 
Calcutta during 1925-26 increased from Rs, 27,46 
lakhs to Rs. 55,99 lakhs. The quantity imported 
was less than in the preceding year by 45,400 tons 
and amounted to 615,500 tons. The Jute cess 
benefited the Calcutta Improvement Trust to the 
extent of Rs. 10°44 lakhs, while Rs. 9°72 lakhs 
were collected in the preceding year. The 
exports of raw and manufactured Jute represcnt- 
ed more than half of Calcutta’s exports during 
1925-26 and those with the exception of 
cotton were India’s premier exports in that 
year. Other principal industries were cotton 
twist and yarn, silk yarn and cloth, hand- 
made cloth, sugar, molasses and per, 
Eleven cotton mills were at work during 
1924-25 employing daily on an average 12,000 
persons. The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline. There was only one silk mill 
working during 1024-25 which employed 130 
hands. The manufacture of tea is carried on 
an extensive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. 
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er cent. of | The capital employed by joint stock companies 


In the industry in India amounted to Rs. 8} 
crores and about 21 million pounds sterling 
the daily labour force to 
1925 the number 
f coal mines under the scope of the 
Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 224, 
The total output for Bengal was 4,913,852 tons 


| against 5,031,655 tons raised in 1924, while 


the output of all the mines in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Assam amounted to 138,852,361 
tons. The paid up capital of joint stook ooal 
companies only in the industry employed in 
these provinces is approximately Rs. 10,81 lakhs. 
Three paper mills produced 21,618 tons of 
paper valued at Rs. 1,22,24,040 in 1923. 


In 1925-26 the forelgn sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted to Rs. 238 
crores of which 84 crores represented 
{imports and Rs. 154 crores iar She of 
the total foreign trade of gal, 94 
per cent. was the share of Oaloutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance; jute(raw and manufactured), tea, 
lac, hides and skins (raw seeds, grain (pulse and 
tiour) and the six leading imports are cotton 
, Metals and ores, sugar, machinery and 
pata railway plant and rolling stock, 
aD , 
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Administration. 


The present form of administration in Bengal 
dateafrom January 1921 In 1912 the Govern- 
ment ot the Province underwent an important 
change, when, In accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majesty the King Emperor at Dethi, 
the Province was raised from the etatus of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into Hne with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay  1n 1021, 
unier the Keform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legisiative Council There are 
normally four membere ot the &xecutive Council 
who sre in charge of the “reserved subjects,’ 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
‘‘ transferred subjects,” but in 1924 owing to 
politi.alreisons there wore coly two minist¢ 8, 
and thise had to resign owing to the refusal 
of the Legisl itive Council to vote their sal irles 
On their resignation, thc transferrsd sub) cts 
were carried on by the m mb rs of the kxecn- 
tiv. Council iJwo ministers were appointed 
by H L th: Governor in March 1925 for thi 
administration of t ¢ transfcrred subjects but 
owing toth r fusal of the Legislative Coun il 
to vote thc ir salarics thes resiznid thelr offices 
in the gam month Lhe admnunistration of 


The Bengal Presidency. 


On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of MHonorar 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of 
the class that are usually beard in County 
Courts in England, 

In addition a npumber of Union Benches and 
Courts have becn established in selected rural 
reas for the di po«al by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cises and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 

By Bengali Act 111 of 1884 woich regulates 
municipal bodies In the interlor and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Commus- 
sioners of municipalities have been incicased and 
the elective franchise his beenextended Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a laige number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
female medical practitioners, The Commission. 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water 
supply anj the regulation cf buildings. The 
municipal Government of Calcutta 15 governcd 
by Act ITI of 1923 This Act, whch re- 


tran-firrd suby t. “as ther upon assumed |v | placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 


H L theo. rnorof B n aland suls quently 
the Secr tars of State ordered tht susp nsion 
of transfer of all transteri¢d subj cts in Ben val 
untilthe 21st Januars 1927 Inthe course of 
1927 two Vinistrs wire agai appointed This 
time the salaries wer votid by a sn all m1 ority 
and the administiation is thus being caried on 
ag orizinally intended 


Beng ul 1s administered by five Commiussioncrs 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur 


dwan, Rajshahi Dacca and (hittagong The unit | 


of administration is the Distri.t Magistrate aud 
Collector is Collector he supervises the in 


gathering of tre revenue and is the head of all | 


the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis 
trict The Immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate ts the Jivisional Commissioner Com- 
missioners are the chanrcls of communication 
between the loca! officers and the Government, 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenuc in Cal 
cutta in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 


Justice 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Cenrt nf Calcutta which consists of the 
Chiet Justice who ts a Barrister and 16 Pursmn 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers Civilians or Vakila, Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor 
dinat> Judges and Munsif*s Of  therc 
omeers the District and Additional Judges and 
@ certain number of subordinate Judges are alta 
endowed with the powe s of a (rimmwal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Searinn and thc 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 


paramount in matters rclath gto mun'cipal ad. 
nin tration The Act pros {des for the appoint- 
toent of 1 Maycr, who replices the Chairman 
ot the old Act, a Deputv Misor an 1 xecutive 
Officcr, and Deputy Executive Officers, al] elected 
by the Corporation The «appointment of the 
Chicf Exceutive Ofhfecr is subject to the 
ipprovil Of Governmpot Th total number 
of councillors is 85, with 5 ald rmen, «lected 
bv the councillors ten of the councillors 
are nominated by Government, and by the 
gencral or special constituencies Thire ar 
8 parate constituencies for “Mahomm: dana 
In order fo improve the Inganitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has becn created with extensive powers 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
(xercise considerable powcrs, with regard to 
Public Works Lducation and Medical relicf and 
Union Comnauttees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roadna sanitation and water-supply 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced the 
new system of self-government by a 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties neceswary for the manage- 
ment of communal) village affairs and entrusted 
with pewirs of sclf taxation Tho new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidarl panrhayats 
and the Union Committee and will dea! with 
the village police, village roads, water supplv, 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries 
The Act alto empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Roards Village 
Benches and Courta for the trial of petty 
crimina] and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to al) 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjesling 
Chittagong, and Malda and !n 1923 over 2,000 
Union Board. wero sanctioned, of which nearly 
1,400 were actually constituted, 


The Bengal 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department Is under the 
charge of a Chief Fngineer who ia also the 
Secretary to Government in the P W_ and 
Railway Departments 


The P W D deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads 


The Railway Department deals with ques 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways the alignment of new 
lines of Railways und with Tramway projects 


Irrigation 
The Irrigation Department deals with 
irrigation, navi ation flood prot tion hy 
means of embankments and drainage the latter 
wncluding relief fr m ngestion ot dramage bv 


regulating the ivaitlatle sup; lies «f wat r fo, 


auit the requiteme ts of agriculture combined 
with the supnly f water for irrigation in Cases 
in whicha upply is vvailul le 


Marine 
The Marine Depirtment deals with all ques 
tions connietcd with the Sengil Pilot Scrvice 
merchant shipping he dmuini tration of 1 crts 
and inland navigation 
Police 
The Bengal Police force compris¢s the Military 
Police the District Police the Railway Police and 
the River Police ‘Inc 1 engal Police are under 
the contre] ot the Inspector Gencral of Police 
the prisent Inspector Gcneral bejng a memb r 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him are 
Deputy Inspectors Gereral tor the Dacca Range 
the Rajshati range the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
alyo one Deputy Inspector General! in charge 
of the C I D and the Intelligence Branch Lach 
district !s in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Adaitiona!l Supermtendent Ihe Raliway 
Police is divided into three distinct Charges 
each under a Superintendent Tne Kiver 
Police is also under a Superintendent The 
eadré6 compris s Assistant Superintendents 
Weputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspector, Sergeants, Assistint Sub In-pectors 
head constable and constables Therel also 
a Village Police composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is coliccted from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union [oard Ther is a training 
colleve and schoo! at Sardah, 


dutles Ihe Calcutta City Tolice Is a separate 
force miintained by ( overnment under a Com 
missioner who is maponsible direct to Govern 
ment The Commission r has under him Deputy 
Qommissioncrs, Assistant Commissioners, In 
spectors, Sub Inspectors, Sergeanta, xsi tint 
Sub Insjcctors head constables and consta! les 
A school for the training of recruits for th 

Qaloutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta ihe avnual cost of the Police {s over 


184 lakhs 
Medical 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon-Goneral with the Government of 
Ben.al, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint 


these 


hospitals 


patients treated in them was 7,082 603 including 
61 975 in-patients 


in the district of 
cp ret where newly appointed gasetted officers, 
and constables of the Birgu poluec learn their 
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mentis always hild by a member of the Indian 
Mcdical Service while tho latter post is not 
so reserved Ihere is also a Chief Engineer 
Public Health D partment, Bengal Inthe 
districts the Civi] Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work Lhereare 6 hospitalsin Calcutta 
10 of which are supported by the Govern 
ment and 416019 persons were treated at 
institutions of whom 40775 wer: in 
patients In the mofussl! districts there are 914 
and dispensaries, the number of 


Education 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assist d 
to somo extint by Government grants in aid 
(,overnment maintains three Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which One is a college for womin 
and one the Sanskrit College), one at Hugh 
one at krishnagar three at Dacca, one at Raj- 
shahi and one at Chittagong It also maintains 
two triining collcges, one at “aleutta an { one at 
Iacca tor teachers who t ach in sccondary schools 
through the medium of Inglish and > normal 
schools one in cach division for the triummg 
ot teachersin secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular also in engine erng 
coll ge at Sitpur and an enainecring, school 
at Dicca, two medical colle,cs a veterinary 
colleze a school of art and a commercial school 
in Gicutta anda wcaving school at Serampore 
It also provides 16 the headquarters of all 
districts except Burdwan and Vidnapore, ana 
also at ccrtain other mofussil centres, Lnoelish 
hi,-h schools for thc cdutation of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Coll gcs high 
achxls are attached In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for bovs two of 
which ar attached toti Prcesidt ney College and 
one to the Sanskrit Colleg. Government bigh 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stitions of Culeutta, Dacca Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong Lhe other secondary schools, 
with the cxception of a few middle schools 
managid cither by Govcromcnt or by munl 
cipal and district boards sre under private 
control lhe  adininistrition of primary 
cducition 1o all armas which are not under 
munmicipalites rests with the district boirds 
grants being given from frovincial revenues 
to the boards which contribute only = shightly 
trom their own tunds Only in backward 
localitics are such schools either entirely ma 
niged or directly aided, by Government 
A, urt from the institutions reicrred to above, 
» institutions called Gcuru I'riininz Schools are 
mulntuned by the Dipartincnt for thc traming 
af pri rary cho | tcachtrs Lor the «ducati n of 
Mihomedans there we senior madrasas at Cal 
cutta Dacca, Chittagons and Hugh, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Govcromcot = IJhere are also certain Govern 
ment institutions tor tchnical and industrial 
jucation All iostitution for techuical and 
industrial education (except B E Coll ge the 
Als inatlah School of Kngint*ring Dacca the 
Governmont Commercial Institute and the 
Governmeot S:hool of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control of the Director of 
Industries <A large proportion of educational 
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work of e e is under the control of 
various ee aaey bole which are assisted by 
Government granta-in-ald. 


The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain portion of their ordinary income 
on education, They ate ny responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a high 
gchool at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1926-27 there were in the Presidency :— 

RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 


Institue Scholars 
tions 
Universities 1,621 
Arts Colleges 38 24,122 
Professional Colleges 16 7,001 
High Schools 998 255,851 
Middle Schools 1,670 144,109 
Primary Schools 7 37,221 1,383,674 
Special Schools .. 2,745 97,001 
RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR FEWALES, 
Arts Colleges 4 801 
Professional Colleges 3 62 
High Schoola 39 8,301 
Middle Schools .. 76 8,991 
Primary Schools 13,822 841,601 
Special Schools .. 44 1,528 
UNRECOGNISED SOHOOLS, 
Males ee ee 1,175 43,247 
Females 254 6,588 


The Department is administered by _ 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education. Each diviston is in 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
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certain number of Additional or Second Inspec 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan 
Educati m according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub- Divisional inspe: torsand Sub-Inspectora of 
Schools, the latter class of Officers being In some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Universities of Calcuttaand Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respeotively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) anda number of ex-officio elected 
and nominated fellows The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta Dacca 
University also hasa Law Department attached 
to 1t.  Caloutta University is mainly an 
ramining body, but {t has now made itself 
responsible for advanced teaching for which 

urpose it employs an agency which js mainly 
istinct from the staffs of the affiliated colleges, 


The percentage of scholars to the total popu- 
lation ‘— 


Recogni- 
sed Art 
Schools. Schools. 
Males SG = 7 38 7 65 
Females . f{".. 1 72 1°76 
Total 4 65 4 75 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Bxaminations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations. 


The education of Europeans is mainiv 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government grants Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kursey, and attached to the latter a Training 
College (for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 
HSTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1927-28, 


Heads of Revenue. 


Thousands of Ba. 


Land Revenue . 3,24,62 
Excise . = en s iis ae Ws 2,30,75 
Stamps @e ed ea ee ee ee ee se e¢ eo 8,46,00 
Forest ee ae ee ee ee ee ae ee es ee ss 31,94 
Registration .,. ne ef és we a ee - oe a 3, 900 
Scheduled Taxes ee @e ee ee ee @e es ee ee 19,50 
Subsidised Com es és 56 =i xg te af re a 1,42 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept (Net) ae ee ee ee ee 6 e6 ea 4,18 
Lrriga ston, Navigation, etc., for which no Capital Accountsarekept .. 2,22 

ee ee s e ee ee ee ee ve @e 5, 

Administration of Justice ee ee ee ee ee ee e@ 14°90 
Jails and Convict Settlements ae aA ais ee, 53 a 10,60 
Police ae ee ee ae se ee ee ee ee@ oe ee 5,82 
Porte and Pilotage ae ee eo ee ee ee ee ee eo 36 
Education es és 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL—contd. 
ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1927-28—contd. 
Heads of Revenue—contd. 
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Thousands of Ra, 


Medical .. ee os ee ie ee ee oe “a oe ; 7,55 
Public Health ee es oe ae eos ee e ® ae . 58 
Agriculture es ee ee ae e¢ ee ae ee es e 2,87 
Industries = aos ae sis ae ite oe 7 : 7,42 
Miscellaneous Departments “i ae is ee as ar ee ‘. 26 
Civil Works... es ae ce : < zs. 4,40 
Transfer from Famine Insurance Funds . : ie 8 . ‘ ‘ ae 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation ., ; we se ei ‘a 7,12 
Stationery and Printing se as a ar a“ ae cm : 1,63 
Miscellaneous .. 10, 16 
Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . és 
Extraordinary receipts ‘ és Se ; ia oi 
Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government or x ‘5 7 58 
Advances from Provincial Loan Funds ae sie «5 Me or - 7,50 
Famine Insurance Fund .,. ss ice Ss ee es _ 1,75 
Total Receipts aa 10,71,89 
Opening balance .. 1,73,54 
Grand Total ha 12,45,48 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1927-28, 
Thousands of Re. 
TaxesonIncome .. ee es — se oe Ap a ee = siete 
Land Revenue Ace ae % oe «é bis ss ae sm os 89,31 
Excise Pe ode 2s a “fs ae : : ae ‘s a 22,08 
Stamps ‘se ie es ee i _ se = ; - aig 8,88 
Forests ie Sed = ees = aa ne : ie : 9,29 
Forests ig Kia = % ae a “a “ ae ss Sis 2,14 
Registration é3 - bs ws ss ag - - 2 or 21,09 
Scheduled Taxes ‘ ue ee 6 sua ‘es 15 
Interest on works for which capital ‘accounts are kept rr ie oe onan 
Irngation—Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinary Tevenue ; < 14,45 
Jrrigation—Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance grants ee eves 
Construction of ae Navigation Embankment ee works a ot 1,90 
Interest on ordinary debt BG - - ei as ‘te Siewe 
Reduction or avoidance of debt... es i és a Ss a i eens 
Generai Administration - es ei _ ae aa < aie ss 94,38 
Administration of Justice kid ; Sa ies ee im : ai 85,02 
Jails and Convict See si : ss = as a4 af 34,16 
Police ee : ee oA a - 1,72,25 
Ports and Pilotage - ee es a aa 67 
Scientific eper ne: a 23 
Education... i as a ss ae 4 1,26,11 
Medical = 2 e ie i ane a as ai 45,87 
Public Health _ Bc ee ie Sig a é = ae a 32,67 
Agriculture .. ie wes se ee ed : sie 5% oe 21,27 
Industries ; as ‘a — ; 11,85 
Miscellaneous Departments . a ie as : a ue os ‘ 2,37 
Civil Works. : o as ae oe ice be ae 98,87 
Famine Relief and Insurance es iy ay - aa ~ i 50 
Superannuation allowances and pensions ‘ 26 “ti bsg ca 52,95 
Stationery and Printing .. re - Pa a 7 i . 21,07 
Miscellaneous 4,42 
Contributions and Assi snments = the Central Government by Provineial Govern- 
ments wig és oe sees 
Total “a 9,31,85 
Forest capital outlay not charged to revenue . eons 
Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works (not charg- 
ed to revenue)— 
In India ss or ne = st as si se 7 oe 18,59 
In Engiand ’ Ss aa ass - ss wea 
Loans and advances by the Bengal ‘Government at S3 - i 10,81 
Civil Works not charged to Revenue ; , + a a as 6,39 
Commuted value of pensions—not charged to Revenue ~ - Be ae 7,02 
Total Expenditure .. 9,74,66 
Closing balance .. 1,36,13 


GRAND TOTAL .. 11,10,70 
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Administration. 
GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT IN COUROLL. 


His Excellency Lt.-Col. the Rt Hon. 
Francis Stanley Jackson, P.O., G.0 1.5. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 
Prirate Serretary, H Graham, 1.0.8 


Muldtary Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel R. Bb. butler, 
0.B.E., M.C 
Surgeon, Major H Tlingston, I M.S. 


Avde-de Camp, Captain R. Allhusen, Lt 
E. Blois, Lt. J. (. A. Battye, and Lieut. 
Gascoiguc. 


Hony Avde-de-Camp, Lt. Col. L. Drysdale, V.D. 
(Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles), Mayor R. L 
Bliss (Assam-cngal Railway Battalion), and 
Sardar Bahadur §. W. Laden La (Indian 
Police). 

Indvan Avie-de-Camp, Risaldar Mal Singh, 4th 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own (Hodson’s Horse) 

Commandant, HL the Governor’s Body Guard, 
Major W. R. P Heury, 5th K.E.Q. (Probyaos 
Horse). 

Adjutant, I.E the Governor's Body Guard, Cap- 
tain J. H. Wilkinson, 2nd Lancers (Cardaou's 
Horse). 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
The Hon. Mr. James Donald, O81, CIE, Ics 


Maharaja Kshaunwh Chandra lay 
Bahadur, of Nadia. 


Sir 


G.R. 
JA. 


Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, 0 J... 
Mr A. N. Moberly, CIF ,ICb. 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon. Raja Vanmath: Nath Ray Chaudhuri 
(Presidé nt) 

‘whan Bahadur Maulrit Lmaduddin 
Ahmad, BLL (Dy President). 


MINISTER 


The Hon Sur Provash Chandra Mitt r, Kt., 0.1. 
Nawab Mushartuf, Hussain Khan 
Bahadur, 


SEORETARIAT, 

Chref Secretary to Government, W. 1. D. Prenticc, 
1.0.8. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, 1. A. Sachse, 
I,C.8. 

Seeretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine D 
menis, J. A. Woodhead, ICs. 

Secretary to the Councu and Secretary, Leguslative 
Department, J. Barth y, 10s, A. de C. Wulh- 
am, 1C.8. (Officiating). 

Seoretary to Government, Public Works Derart 
ment, and Chief Engineer, G G. Dey (Roads, 


Buiidings and Railway) ; and C. Addams 
Williams, 0. I. E. (Irrigation.) 


MISCELLANEVUS APPOINTMENTS. 
Director of Publve Instruction, Edward Farley 
Oaten, M.A., LL B, 
Principal, School of Arts, P, Brown. 


Inepector-General of Polwe, T O. Simpson. 
ome reney Calcutta Polwe, C. A. Tegart, 


§) 


> ” 


epart- 


Nawab Bahadur Satyid Nawal A | 
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Conservator of Forests, i. O. Shebhbeare. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General Godfrey Tate, 
I.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. 8. Hardy, B.A., 
1.C.3. 

Commusstoner of Ezewe and Salt, G. P. Hogg, 
M.A, IO8, 

Accountant-General, (Offig.) Jagat Prasad, M.A., 
B 8c. 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. G* 
Hamilton, I M.S. 
Postmaster-General, A. J Hughes, C I.5. 


Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur 
J.N. Ray. 

Director of Agriculture, R.S Finlow, B Sc, F.1.0. 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
Whitt, IMS, M.D. 


| Superintendent, Royal Botanee Gardens, Charles 
Cumming Calder, B 8e., F.L.8. 





LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL, 
Frederick J. Halliday 1854 
John P. Grant ae 1859 

| Cecil Beadon e es sa 1862 
William Grey as =e oe 1867 
| George Campbell a a 1871 
Sir Richard Iremple, Bart., K.0.8. 1874 
‘The Hon Ashley Eden, 0.8.1... 187? 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.0 8.1 (Offig.) 1879 
A. Rivers [hompson,c.s.I1., 0.1.E. 1882 
| H A. Cockerell, 0.5.1. (Officiating) 1885 
| Sir Stcuart C. Bayley, K.O.8.1., 0.1.E, 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K 0.8.1. 1890 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.0.8.1,( Offig.) 1893 
| Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.0 8.1. » 1890 
Retired 6th April 1898. 
| Charles Cecil Stevens, 0.3.1. (Oficzating) 1897 
, Sir John Woodburn, K.0.8.1. x 1898 
Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 
J. A. Bourdillon, 0.8 1. (Oficiating) 1902 
Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.0.8.1. .. 1903 
| Lancelot Hare, 0,8.1., 0.1.E. (Ofig.) 1906 
F A. Slacke (Officiating) .. ns 1906 
Sir E. N. Baker, K.0.8 1 1908 

Retircd 21st Sept. 1911, 

B. W. Duke, 08.1. (Officrating) .. ~s 191) 


The office of Lieutenant-Governorof Bengal 
was abolished on April lst, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRSSIDENCY OF Fort 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.O I.B., K.0.M.G. 1912 


fhe Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, G.0,!,B, 1917 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton ee se 1022 
Ihe Rt. Hon. sir Stanley Jackson, P.O, 
G.Q.I.E. es e¢ a8 6 as 1927 


Bengal Legislative Counctl. 11g 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon ble Raja Manmotha Nath Roy Chaudhury of Santosh President 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi LKmaduddin Ahmed, BL Deputy President 
Ex-officio— 
The Hon ble Mr J Donald CSI CI# 
: Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Ray Bahadur of Nadia 
<5 <5 Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, khan Bahadur CIL or 
Dhanbar 


Mr A N Moberly CIE,ICS 


Official Nominated Members— 
Mr W D R Prentice 
kh C De CIEL 
Major Gcuucral ( odfrcy Tate IMS 
Mr G G Dey 
Gs Dutt 
J A Woodhead 
H © Liddell 
J H Tin isay 
J G Drummon! 
( Addams Williims CIE 
I A Sachse 
T 1 Oaten 
S © Stuart Wilhams 
M Marr C1! 
RN RK 1 
» RN Guchrist 


Nominated Non-Officials— 
Mr $8 € Muhkcr 
Rai Salul Kebati Mohan Sarkar 
Mr K © Ray Chaudhuri 
Maulvi I .tafat Hossain 
Dr Sir Dela Prisad Sarbadhihan KT,CI1 CRI 
Mr D J Cohen 


Elected Members 


Nam of Members Name of Constitucncy 


Babu Subhis Chin dri Bost 

Dr Pramathinith Banerje. 

Babu Prabhu Doyal Himatsin,k i 
Dr J M Das Gupta 

Mr A C Banersce 

Babu Byoy Kmshna Bose 

Babu Amulya Chin ira Datta 
Babu Khagendra Nith Gang dy 
Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy ae 


Cilcutts North (Non Muhimmad in ) 
Calcutta 1 ast (Non VMuhimmadan ) 
Calcutt: West (Non VMuhimmadan ) 
Cilcutta Central (Non Wuhimmadan ) 

C ulcutta South Central (Von Muhammad in ) 
Culcutta South (Non Vuhanimadan ) 
Hooghly Municipal (Von Wuhamma ian ) 
Howrah Municipil (Won Muhammaidan ) 


o4/ Parzinas Wamerpd North (Non Muhimma 
dan ) 


I20 
Name of Members. 


Babu Surendra Nath Ray.. 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

Mr, P. C. Basu... e 

Mr. Sarat C. Basu .. 

Baby Jitendra Lal Banerjee 

Sujat Bijoy Kumar Chatterjee 

Babu Umes Chandra Chatterjee .. 

Babu Debendra Lal Khan 

Babu Promotha Nath Banerjee .. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity 

Sujat Taraknath Mukerjea 

Babu Hanmatha Nath Roy 

Babu Hem Chandra Nasker 

Babu Sasi Sekhar Basu 

Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri .. ns . 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Lahiri 

Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy .. : 
Mr, D. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Jadunath Mazumdar Bahadur, C.LE. ‘ 
Babu Nagendra Nath Sen.. 

Mr, Kiran Sankar Roy 

Babu Amarendra Nath Ghose 

Babu Naliniranjan Sarker.. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray .. 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Babu Saral Kumar Datta ad ae 

Kai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhuri Bahadur . 
Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta an . Ge 


Babu Akhil Chandra Datta oe ee : 


Babu Satyendra Chandra Ghose Maulik , 
Babu Sachindra Narayan Sanyal ae 
Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravarti .. 


Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray .. ee da 


Babu Jotindra Nath Chakraburtty is 
Suja tJ ogindra Nath Moiira 2 ec 
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Name of Constituency. 


24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
DaceaCity (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan),, 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura Hast (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Non-Mubammadan). 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Non-Mubammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Naokhall (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Members. 


Babu Romes Chandra Bagchi, B.L. se 


Mr. Prassana Deb Ratkat a 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.C.8.1. oe - 
Mr. H.S.Suhrawardy ae we 
Maulvi Abdul Razzak Haji Abdul Sattar 
Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 


Mr. Gholam Hossain Shah a ve 
Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ekramul Hup 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Rauf .. 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali .. 

Maulvi Shamsur Rahman. . 

Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 

Mr, Razaur Rahman Khan 

Azizur Rahman Mia 


Hadji Mr, A. K, Abu Ahmed Khan Ghuznavi .. 


Maulvi Syed Muhammad Atiquallah 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammed Ismail 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan.. 

Maulvi Chaudhury Gholam Mawla 

Mulvi Khorshed Alam Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Mahamud Afzal 

Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, C.1.5, .. 
Maulvi Syed Maqbul Hossain, M.A., B.L, 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdus Sattar 

Khan Bahadur K. G, M. Faroqu! 


Maulvi Asimuddin Ahmad re es 
Maulvi Mohamed Sadeque 

Maulvi Abdul Gofran.. és ai 
Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan Chaudhuri .. as 


Maulvi Kader Baksh, B.L... % ss 


e e s « 
s . Cy 


Tal 
Name of Constituency. 


Malda (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan).- 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan ), 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 
24- Parganas Municipa] (Muhammadan.) 
Dacca City (Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Muhammadan,) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Dacca East Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan,) 
Mymensingh East (Mubammadan.) 
Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur South (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj North (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj West (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong North (Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan.) 
Tippera North (Muhammadan.) 

Tippera South (Muhammadan. 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan.) 

Noakhali West (Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan.) 


I22 
Name of Members. 
Maulvi Kasiruddin Ahmad a ea 
Kazi Emdadul Huq be ss és 


Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khan 
Nawab Musharruf Hossain, Khan Bahadur 
Mr. J. Campbell Forrester oe a 

», F. HK. James, 0.B.E. .. aie es 

» W.C. Wordsworth 

» J. 4X, Ordish 

» W.L. Travers, 0.1.E., 0.B.E. .. 

» L. T. Maguire .. - 

» &. T. McCluskie Ka 


Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 


Nashipur. 
Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt., ¢.1.E. 


Babu Saroda Kripa Lala .. es 6 
Maharaja Jogindra Nath Ray of Nator .. 
Mr. 8. C. Bose ie ae a a 


Maharaja Shoshi Kanta Acharyya 
Mr. A.Mc. D. Eddis 


» 3. ¥Y¥. Phillip .. site on os 
» C.C. Muller... ae Ss 
» G. Morgan eh si es 


» S.A. Skinner .. 

» W.H, Thompson ae 

» B.B. Laird. es ee es 

» C.Q. Cooper .. 

» J.A. MacDean.. 

» J. H. Jennaway 

» &.J3. Phelps .. és a 

» Byomkes Chakravarti a% . 

» Satish Chandra Sen .. “ or 
Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur .. ve 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar ve oe 


of | 


Bengal Legislative Counctl. 


Name of Constituency. 


Rangpur West (Muhammadan.) 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan.) 
Bogra (Muhammadan.) 
Pabna (Muhammadan.) 
Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan,) 
Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 
Do. 
Yo. 
Dacca and Chittayong (European.) 
Rajshahi (European,) 
Anglo-Indian. 
Do. 

Burdwan Landholders. 
Presidency Landholders, 
Chittagong Landholders. 
Rajshah: Landholders. 
Calcutta University. 
Dacca University. 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Indian Jute Millis Association. 

Do. 
Indian Tea Association, 
Indian Mining Association. 
Calcutta Trades Association, 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 


—_ 


] 


The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie, 
lo practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by ‘Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and seuth- 
east by Bihar, onthe south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dho!- 

ur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Pana’. Their total area amounts to 106,295 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Indien States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces 
5,392 square miles and the newly-created State 
of Benares with an area of 875 squire miles, 
giving a total of 112,562 square mules. The 
total population is 46,510,668. 


The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amulgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himaloyas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is halfin the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
Including Bundelkhand The Guingetie plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat lhable to run short of 
water in cxtremely dry years 18 of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought The first two of these tracts are tofer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian platean is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated Lhe soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile | 
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Provinces. 


n mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains—Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Bjhari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic worda, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 
Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no lessthan 75 percent ofthe popu- 
lation The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soila of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium, the cmef characteristic soi] of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soi], witb 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. ‘lhe Himalavan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils a.e sand, clay 
and loam, the loam heing, naturally, the most 
productive. The soi) generally yields excclicnt 
crops of rice, millet, maize, lineeed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, puises, bar!-v,and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces 1s highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 to 60 
inches in the Hulls, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Pivisions, whist the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
vective system of irrigation works exists and Is 
bemg extended) have enabled a_ complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces 1s now high, though 
It varies with the rainfall Land is hed 
mostly on the ryotwar: tenure in Bundel- 


In the ‘est, to 549 in the centre and 718 1n the ghani and Aumaon, on zemindan tenure in 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole @ Agra and taluqdaritenure in Oudh. The princi- 
greater population pressure on the soil than pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
any other Provinces in India In the south gome of whom own very large estates The 


there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the greg held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 


trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and smal) game 
thooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until 1s reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- | 
ny by three rivors—the Ganges, Jumna, and 
ogra. 


The People. 


Manufactures. 

The Provinces are vot rich ‘) minerale. 
Coal exists in Southern Miurzvpur, iron 
and copper are fourd in the Himalayan 
districts and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them Gold 1s found 
in minute quantities bv washing In some of the 
rivers in the Hills. limestone 14 found in the 
Himalayas and in tho Me rut distmet, and 
atone is largely quarried in the Murzapur 


The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent | 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14! district. Cotton 1s ginned and spun through- 
percent., the total of all other religions beng out the provinces as a home industry; and 
alittle over 1 per cent composed of Christians weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried on 
(Kuropeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs | in most districts. Accorling to tho census of 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the cotton ginning. cleaning and pressing, and 
Punjab and has extended ita influence to the 921) 069 on spmning and weaving The largest 
United Provinces. The three main physical) industry 1s tm the Azamgarh district, where 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid,| there are 8,585looms S1/k spinning 1s confined 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and almost entirely to the district of Benures, 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South where tbe famous kymkhah brocade is made hm- 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste broidery 13 manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
Aryans frequent the Western districta of the noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
Provinces. Most ofthe people, however, show igs produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
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silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The giase industry is important 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farrukha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articlos ; porcelain is 
manufactured In Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper a eee dye- 
ang, leather and fireworks e chief centre 
of Kuropean and Indian industry is Cawnporr, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India) Ilhere are cotton 
factorics at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly , Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills Excellent furniture 1s made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pulibhit and Shahjahanpur 


Administration. 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
admunistered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Underthe Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor in-Council, 
the Governor bemg assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects 
The medium for the transactiun of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries 
The Director of Public Instruction is also ez- 
Oficw Deputy Secretary in the Education 
Department. Lhe Chiet Secretary Is in charge 
of Appointment, General Administration, 
Executive, Political Newspaper and Police De- 
partments , the Finance Secretary deals mainly 
with the kinance Department the Revenue 
Secretary is in charge of the Revenue and 
Forest Departments and Public Works Depart- 
ment, (Buildings and Road),the Education 
Secretary looks to the Education and Jndus- 
tries Departments, the L.8 G Secretary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments & the Judicial 
Secretary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments The stventh Secre 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department, 
{Irrigation Branch) and is also Chief Engineers 
for the Irrigation Branch of the P W D Govern 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad The Governor and the Secre- 
tarles spend the hot weatherin Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 

lains, as he does also in the cold weather 
¢ Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive luties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the province. 


The United Provinces. 


eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 


in twelvein Oudh, average ares 2,000 ae 
on. 


miles and average population a m 
Each district Is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon. The districta are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commussioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square milesand a population of from 5 
to 6 mulions The districts are sub-divided 
into tahewds, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,900 Each Z'ahel 
is in charge ofa Tahsidar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers aheids are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsidars are navb taheildare 
and kanungos. Ordimarily there are three 
kanungos and one naw tahsddar to a tahstl. 
Th anungos supervise the work of the 
patwarw, or village accountants, check their 
apers and form a link direct between the vil- 
gersand Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signS a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsis, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Jomt 
end Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) of 
members of the Provincia) Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commissioner 
ofthe Rohilkhand and khumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 


Justice. 


Justice is administencd by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court in Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate autho- 
rities in both criminal and civil cases The 
formtr consists of a Chif Justice and eight 
permanent and two temporary puisne judges, 
five of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Chicf Judg« and four judges three of whom 
are Indians = There are thirty one posts (twenty 
four in Agra and seven in Oudh) of district 
and sessions judges of which eight arc held by 
Indians not bclonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have becn listed to the provincial 
service and the bar They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cascs and occasional appcilate jurisdiction in 
rent cases District Officers and_ their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistratcs and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good dcal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court from 1-4-26. The 
deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of tho 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of smalj cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
& large number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate Judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs 2,000, and If specially sg th 

urisdic- 


There are forty-| up to Bs. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary 
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tion of a subordinate judge extends to sults valu’. 
ing not more than Rs 20000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to sults of Rs 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raiscd up to Rs 5,000 

Appeals from munsif always he to the district 
judge whilc those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court cxcept 
In cases of a value of Rs 5,000 or less which aro 
heard by the district judge Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500 There 
are also honoriry munsifs limited to Rs 200 
suits and village munsifs whose jurisdiction 138 
fixed at Rs 20 


Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is exercised by means 
of District and Municipal Boards, the former 
li vying local rates on land-owners , the 
latter deriving their revenue from  octroi 
and other forms of taxation The aim 
was to abolish octroi, but Indian opinion is 
reacting on this decision, because it interferes 
with through trade All the principal Boards 
now have non ofhclal Chairman, wich an Ex- 
ecutive Officer who is directly redponsible to 
the Board in al] matters 


Public Works. 


The Public Woike Department is divided 
iito the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch Ihe Buildings and Roads 
branch 1s idministercd by a Civilian sSeeretary 
who has a Chief [ngmecr under him and the 
Irrigation branch by two Chicf Lugineers who ar 
also Secretaris to Government ‘The Province 
is divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for itrigation purposes 
Each circle 1s in charge ofa Superintending Eng: 
neer, Or a Deputy Chief Lugineer and each 
division is incharge of an Executive Lngineer 
‘Lhe whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irmgation brench Ail metal roads main- 
tained from Provincia] funds and construction 
of all buildings costing more than Rs 20,000 

in charge of the Buildings and Roads 
branch In the 1 rigntion brinch there is a 
separate Chief kngine er with 1 full staff for the 
construction of the Sarda Canal a work of the 
first magnitude which when compl ted will 
introduce irrigation into most of the districts of 
Qudh. 

Police. 

The Police Force 1s divided into District 
and Railway Police and 18 administered 
by an Lnspector-General, with four Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty six District Superinten- 
dents, three Railway Superintendents. fifty- 
one Ageistant Superintendents and forty-three 
Deputy Superintendents There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad There is a 
local CG, I. D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with three assistants There bo arta ta 
specially recruited, and arm the D 
itle. ‘bhe administration of the Jail Depart. 
ment is in charge of an Inspector-General of. 
Prisons, who is a member of the Indian Medical | 
Service, 


| 
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Education 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grantain aid There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benarcs (Hindu) and the athlating Univer- 
sity of Agra The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists ofth« sight colleges for 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
its external side, v1z, the Agra and St John’s 
Colleges 1t Avra the Chnst Church, D AV and 
Sanatan Dhiram Collegesat Cawnpor.,the Mi crut 
C licge Meerut, the Barully College Barca ly and 
St Androws College, Gorakhpur There area 
number of Intermcdiate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high schcol and intermediate 
cxaminations conducted by the wall of High 
School and Intcrmediatu Educafon, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation The Isabilla ‘Thoburn College at 
Ipcknow and the Crosthwait« Gurls’ College 
at Allahabad nnpart university education to 
Indian girls and the Lheosophical National 
Girls’ School and Women’s College at Benares 
tcach up to the intermediate stage The St. 
George’s Intermcdiate College, Mussoorie, the 
Philandcr Smith College Naini Tal, the St. 
Jox ph s College, Naini Ial,the Martinicre College, 
Lucknow and the Boys’ Intermediate College, 
Allahabad are a fc w of the well known 1mstitu 
tions for Luropean and Anglo Indian children 
10 the province , besidesthcse there are many 
{cxecllent private educational institutions tor 
Kuropean boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attendcd by students from all 
over India Government maintain Trainin 
Colleges for tcichers in Lucknow Allahaba 
| and Agra ind thre are training departments 
ittachcd tothe Aligarh Mushm University and 
thi Benwes Hindu University ‘here 18 a 
Government Lngineering Collge at Roorkee 
(Thomason College), a School of Art in Luchnow 
and an Agricultural College, and a Technological 
Institute iat Cawnporc, therm is ilSo a non 
|; Governm nt Agricultural Institute at Naini 
Allahabad Iducation m law is given at the 
four residentaal universitis and at the Agra 
and Mcucrut colicges Instruction in commerce 
for the B (Com degree of the Agra University 
is given in the Sanatan Dharam (ollege Cawn- 

ore The King Gcorg. s Medical College, 

ucknow now merged in the Lucknow Univer 
sit} , prepares candidates for the M B BS degree 
of the Iuckhnow University Besides this there 
are two medical schools at Agra for males and 
females Public schools for secondary and 
prim iry vernacular cducation are almost entirely 
Maintained or aided by district and municipal 
boirds and vernacular education is almost 
entirely in their hands 


Medical. 


The Medleal Department is incharge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
_. Civil Surgeon is in charge and 18 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict and in a few of the larger stations he has 
nn assistant In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medica) Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are eighty- 
three Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important dispensaries and a large number 
of Indian Provincial subordinate medical servioa 
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officers. Lady doctors and women ‘ub-assist- 
ant surgeons visit purdanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, Kin 
George’s Hospital and the Balrampur Hospi 
at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospita) for Curo- 
peans at Naini Tal 188 first class institution and 
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there are also the Lady Dufferin Hospitalr, 
King George's Medical College is one of the 
best equipped in the country, witb a staff of 
highly efficient professors, and the hospital 
is the first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at Dehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work has been carried out, 
and there are sanatoria for British soldiers 
in the hills, 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


As ctplaincd in the chapters on the new constitution of India, underthe Reform Act of 191 9 


the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable chanze 


Ihe Provinccs are for al 


practical purposes financially independent of the Governincnt of India, subject toa fixed annual 
contnibntion, which it 15 intended shall be gradually reduced to vanishing point when the position 


ofthe Central Government permits 


As the finances of tho Provinecs thus become of greate: 


importance, the position 1s set out in some detail in the following pages.— 
ESTIMATAD REVENUE FOR 1927-28, 


Principal Heads of Revenue. Rs 
Taxes on Income 
Land Revenve 6,91,16,059 
Excise sg 1, $8,43,000 
Stamps 1,31,90 000 
Forests - 79,30,000 
Registration 14,45,000 
Scheduled Taxes 
Lotal 10,85, 28,059 
Rarlways. 
Subsidised Companies 1,90,000 
Irrigation, 
Works for which capital accounts are hept— 
(1) Productive Works— 
Net receipts ae a ee 1,05,74,782 
(2) Un-productive Works— 
Net receipts - “% oe — 4,65,800 
Fotal, net rece: pts 1,01,08,982 
Works for which no capital account, are kept 23,090 


Total Irrigation .. 1,01,81,982 


Debt Services. 


Taterest 


10, 32,200 


lotal 10,32,200 


Covil Admanrstratiun. 


Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 


Police ae ae 
Education os a 
Medical se 
Public Health as ee 
Agriculture ex we 
Industries - 


Miscellaneous De partments es 


11,59,700 
7,383,900 
243,300 

10 3,000 
2 01 200 
2 07,545 
6,60, 860 

45,765 
71,580 


Lota) ~ 46,28,850 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements— 


Oivil Works « 


5,090,000 


> eS 


5,09,000 
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Miscellaneous. 


Transfera fromm Famine Insurance Fund 
B:ceipta in aid of superannuation .. 
Stationery and Printing xs e2 
Miscellaneous .. - oe <e 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincia] Governments 


Debt, deposits and advances :— 


(24) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments, , 
b) 


Total 


Total Revenue 


Loans and advances by Provincial Governments os 


(c) Famine Insurance Funds ; 


(d) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans 7 


(ce) General Police Fund . 
(f) Government Press Devreciat‘on Fund 


Total 


‘Total receipts 
Opening Balance 


Grand Totai 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1926-27. 


Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income ae 
Land Revenue .. 
Excise .. ie ‘ 
Stamps ee ees ee 
Forests . : 
Forest Capital outlay charged to revenue ; 
Registration .. on is ei 


Total 
Railway Revenue Account, 
Sate Railways—Interest ondebt .. ae ea . <s é 
subsidised companies .. ee ee ia os ae 
Miscellaneous railway expenditure sis as oe a ate 
Total 
Irrigation Revenue Account. 
Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
Taterest on debt Pr ae i “cs oe 
Miscellaneous irrigation expenditure ae te 
Do. financed from Famine [ns urance grant ee 
Totai 


Irrigation Capital Account (charged to revenue). 


Oonstruction of Irrigation Works— 
A.—Financed froin Famine Insurance Grants .. 
B.—Financed from ordinary revenues... os 


Debi Services. 


Interest on ordinary debt... ee oe ee 
Sinking Fond .. es ee en ee ee 
Other appropriations ee w0 oe ee 


Total 


Total 
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Rs. 

10 42,442 
8 63 A00 
384,240 

10,17 300 


42,07 482 


12, 92 22,573 
1,61 03,000 
13 85,000 

18 1.,000 
28,25 ,000 


2,20 83,000 


15,13.05 573 
15, 78,440 


15,28,84,013 








Nil. 
88.13,184 
12,70,845 

3,61 965 
33,17,382 
1,385,770 
4,738,102 


1,43,77,048 








75,293,859 
2.55 7 30 
7,260 
77,86,849 





531.240 
1,59,160 
690.400 





$6,902,295 
26,65,000 


63,57,205 
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General Administration ae ‘ 
Administration of Justice... 
Jails and Convicts sina 
Police 
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Otvil Administration. 


Scientific Departments ee 8 s se ea se ee 
Education me ; “cs " ae ie oe su a 
Medical ee @e 2 ee se ee a6 ee 
Public Health . ee e ee ge ee ea ee ee s 
Agriculture .. ee oe ee ee oe - 
Industries ; oe ‘és as ais a “ 

Miscellaneous Departments és sce ae oe aa - 

Exchange oe om “se es a “e ee oe ax 


Total 
Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 


Oivil Works ees ee ee ee ee se oe se ee 


Tota] 
Miscellaneous, 

Famine Relief and Insurance-~ 

A—Famuine Relief ee oe 20 ee eo ee 

B—Transfers to Famine Insurance ¥und oe oe a 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. re ae eg Sa 
Stationery and Printing a as os is ss ois ea 
Miscellaneous .. a ie ats ee és ee as 

Total 

Expeoditure in England— 

Secretary of State oe ae ee ee ee oe oe 

High Commissioner Me ee ig fs te as os 


Contributions and Assignments. 


Oontribution to the Central Government .. aia ‘i Pe ae 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 


Total 


Irrigation and other capital not charged to revenue. 


Construction of irrigation works ee is ws “a on 
Forest outlay ‘ 6 ay “a oe 
Ontlay on Agricnitural improvement _ “ie Sa as oe 
Outlay on Improvement of public health 


Total 


Debt, Deposita and Advances— 
( a) Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 
(6) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . 
(ce) Civil Contingencies Fund oe ee os 4 ; 


d) Famine Insurance Fund eae 
¢) Government Press Depreciation Fund : 
60-B, Paymc nt of Commuted Value of Pensions 


60 Civil Works. : 
60-A. Other Provincial Worke not charged to revenue ‘ 


Sinking Fund Investment Account as ea i 
General Police Fund .. — a os at 
Total 
Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 


Grand Total 


Ra 


1,30,41,625 
72, 04,359 
35, 25, 030 
1,62, 70, 593 
21,586 
1,78, 20, 463 
"38, "41 ‘133 
25,97 869 
30, 24. lt 
12, 73,0165 
84,075 
Nil. 


6,80,14,379 


62,04,065 


62,04, 065 


15,500 
53, 32,800 
11.31.999 

4,22. 519 


69,02,818 





48,000 
36,15, 880 





1,06,86,957 
1,22,630 


1,07,69,587 


18,61,000 
26 ‘08, 098 


1,54,60,052 


14,02, 31,382 
1,26, 52,681 


15,28,84,018 
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Administration. 


Governor.—His Excellency Sir Ak \ande) 
Muddiman, K.CS.L,C.Tr 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THER NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 


at a Metcalfe, Bart..@.0.R. .. -. 1836 
— ' e Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
Private Secretary —Mujor R, 0, Chamier. in the North-Western Provinces (Lurd 
At ieg-de-Camp —I hight Licut, R. Pyne, De, | Auckland). 

and Capt, J. i. Pati tson [. C. Robertson a os 1840 


I 
. ' Ihe Right Hon. the Governor-Gerera!: 1842 
LXLCULIVE COUNCIL, | in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
The Hon'ble Lt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Lilenborough). 


Siid Kbin,C11., MBE, sir Gx. R. Clerk, K.c.B. sw. oa .- 1843 
James Thomson. Diced at Bareilly. -» 1843 
A. W. Begble, In charge .. oe ». 1858 
J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra a. ~« 1853 
MUNISITRs, LL. A. Reade, Incharge ,. a «» 1857 


r Wo ae . Colonel H. Fraser, ¢.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
She Hon'ble Rai Ryesbwar Bali, B.A., OPT. SGHbR: NAWWE Beowineee: 


‘Lhe Hon ble Nawab Muhammad Vusuf, Bat-at- Phe Right Hon. the Governor Generai 1858 
Taw. administering the N.-W. Provinces 


‘Lhe Wonu’ble Sir Samucl P O’Donnel, ¢.5 1, 
C.1.2'., 1.08. 


Fie How blo Thakut Rayondta Singh | (Viscount Canning). 
SECRETARIAT sir G, F. Edmonstone .. a .. 1859 
: : R. Money, In charge ie ss -. 1863 
sera al to Government, QB. Lambert. ry, ton, Hdemund Drummond .. 1863 
Sir William Muir, K CST .. .. 1868 
TMNT OIE ee BE. AL He sy John Strachey, K.cS1.. we «874 
Revenue, ? W.1, H. A, Lane, 1.c8, Sir George Couper, Bart. 0.3. . 1876 
fud eral Secretary RL Yorke 108, [LL UTKNANT-GOVIRNORS OF THE NORTH- 


WESTIRN PROVINCES AND CHRILF COMMIS- 
Secretary to Government, Publie Works Dep 


Vernencs, Cd, Sir. George Couper, Bart. ¢.2.,E.C.8.1 1877 
5 y -B. oe »» 1882 
MISCELLANYOUS APPOINTMENTS, sie Altred: Comyn Lyall; 08 


sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G.,C.L.E,  .. 188? 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur, W Giskcll, 1 c.s. sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.0.8.1.  .. 1892 


Chief Consercator of Forests, | 1.28 Channca | 


Ob! Alan Cadell (Officiatyng) ie ~- 1895 
a Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.C.8.1. (a) 2. 1890 
Director of Public Instruction, A. H, Machi nzie sirJd J. 7. Lafouche, K.C.8.. .. -. 1901 
M.A. 
: M ell, 
Ingpector-Ceneral of Police, R.J.8. Dold. (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonn 


Enepector-General of Cuil Hospitals, (ol R 1 LILUFENANT-GOVERNORS OP THE UNITED 
Baird, 1.41.5 | PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 
| 


Dircctor of Public Health, Licut-Colonel Cuthi- Sir J. J. D. LaTouche,K.c.8.1. .. ~- 1902 
bert Lindsay Dunn. | eee 


| 
re C81 OU Bs es .. i907 
Inapector-General of Registration, Rai Bihadw sir J. PB. Hewett, ® 


Bry Lad, l1,. A. S. Porter, 0.8 1.(Ofiewting).. 2. 1912 
Commissioner of Ercise, T. Gibb. sir J. 8. Meston, K.0.8.1. ate 1912 
Brounen -aneral, Hanumants,  Bhimasena si prareourt Butkr, K.0.8 1, O.LR. 19138 

u,BA, 


Inspector-Qeneral of Prisons, Major J. Vi, QoVFRNORS OF THE UNITED PROVINOES, 
Clements, MB, D.P II, 1.M.8. 


= ? .0 S.1., 0.1.5. e 1920 
Postmaster-General, Piomotho Nath Bose, MA ir Harcourt Butler, K.0 S.1., ‘ 


. sir William Marri, &.¢,1,0. ee oo Jul 
Director of Agricultuie, (icoize Clarke, ¥.1.c., e “Ee 187 
F.08.,H 1,8 , M,L.0, si Alexander Muddiman, k,C.8.L, C15, =f 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRFSIDFNT : 


the Hon'ble Rai Bahvlur Luli Sitiram, MA LLB 


DEPUTY PRISIDTNT 


Mukanti Jal, BA, Pirat Law 
L1}cr#D MIMBI RS 


Bolv Association or Constituency 
represented 


Agra (ity (non Vuhammadan Urban) 
Cawnpore City (Don Muhimmadin Urban) 
Allahabid City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow City (non Muhimmadin Urban) 
Benares City (non Wubammadan Urbtn) 
Bareilly City (non Muhammndin Urban) 
Meerut cum Allyarh (non Muhammnadan Urbain) 


Moradibad cum Shahjahanpur (non Wuham- 
madan Urban) 
Dehra Dun district (non Wuhammadan Ruri) 


Svharanpur district (non VMuhammidin Rural) 


Muzafarnagar district (non-Muhammadi 
Rural) . 

Meerut district (North) (non Vuh wimadan 
Rural) 


Mecrut district (South) (non Muhimmad in 
Rura}) 

Bulindshahr district (1 ast) (non VWuhommiadin 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non Muhimmadan 


Rural) 
Aligarh distrnt (11st) (non Mubammadan 
Rural) 
Ahgarh district (West) (non Muhammadan 
Jiura]) 


Muttra district (non Wuhammadan Rural) 
Agra district (non Muhimmidan Rural) 
Mainpuri district (n90n Muhammadan Ruri) 
Dtah district (non Muhammad in Ruri) 
Bareilly district (non Mihammadan Ruril) 
Bijnor distnct (non VMuhimemodin Ruril) 
Budaun district (non Muh immadan Rural) 
Moradabid district (non Wulbimmadin Rura)) 


Shajahanpur dJstrict (non Muhammadin 
Rural) 
Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rur1l) 


Jhansi district (non Wuhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur district (non Muhammadan Rurt)) 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Farrukhabad district (non Muhammadan Rur1]) 
Etawah district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore district (non Muhammad.in Rural) 


Name 


Ja hin Nirivan Gorb 

Jabu ine hShinku Vilyasthn 

Mi AP Dulce Juat Taw 

Pindit Pthw behin Tew ain 

J vbu Stmy urna Nind 

Vac nt 

Hon tle hard abidutrd uaSity Rum wa Tie 
bibu Bhinwiti Sabir Bedar 


Jhahur Minjyit Sinch Rathor 
Chiu dihi Manit Sin h 
Rai Silub Lala Jude h Prisid 


Chiudhir VayeypilSinsh BA IT B 
Chaudhii Dhariumvin Singh 
Pandit Ninikh (hind, 4A ,IT B 
Jhikin Manik Singh 

Jhilur Prat upbhan Singh 

fhaku Librium Sin_h 


Thakur Hukum Singh 

Rajya du halpalSim.h wai mrp 
Thikur ¢ alal Sinch. 

Jvao hisshni Pal Sin h 

Honor Ji ut Raye kali Charan Vasra, 
Tali Noemi Sian BSC ILR 
Chiudhri Badin Singh 

Rrvo Siheb Kunwar Sirdar Sinzh 
Thikur 81 tho Sin,h, B 4 


Pindit Lrynindin Prisad Misra, 

Pindit Bha,wit Nirivan Bhargava, BA 
Rio Udubn Singh 

Jhikur Har Prisad Singh 

Babu hishon Prasad, MA ,IT B, 


Vaccant 
Pandit Deota Prasad. 
Babu Shyam Lal, M A LT R, 
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Body, Association or Constituc ney 
represent d 


a 


—_—— —— ae —— 


: Fats hpur district (non Wuhaminad in Ruri) 
Allahitad district (non Mubiummiidin Rural) 
Ponures dastiuct (non Muboummudin Rurad 
Mirazaipur district (non Muthimmidin hur 1) 
Kinupur district (non Muhimmidin Ruta) 
Ghagipur district (non Muloummidin Ruri) 
Poaddii dusftrict (now Muhanimid in Ruta) 


Gorthhpur district (We t) (non Muhiummad in 
Rural) 


Gorikhput district 
Ruri) 
Pasti distiict (non Muh ummid ut Rut vd) 


(fast) (non Mubbiummid in 


Avumyath district (non Muahummadin Ruri) 
Naima Tal district (non Muhammiidin Rua a) 
Almorit district (non Muh ummidin Ruta) 
Guhwial distriat (non Muh uomidan Rural) 
Tuchnow distiict (non Muhimitnidin Rural) 
Tonio district (non Muliiumini dain Ruri) 
Rac Burch district Qvon Mubamim idan Rural) 
Sitapur district (von Mubimmia tin Ruri’) 
Thirdo. district (non Mirthammud in hut a) 
hha distuct (non Wuhimmiidin Rut ib 
Ty7iubad district (non Wiuthammeadin Rar ad) 
Geonda district (non Muhammad in Ruri) 
Baln uch dostrict (non Wulnrammiid in hural) 
Sultinpur distict (aon Mubummiidin Ruri) 
Partibouh distuct (non Wuhumimoidin Rural) 
, Bar v Banka District (non Muh ume id an hurd) 
ee bad cae Bon ues (Muhumimidian Urban 
hills, pow Cian Cuwnpore (Muhanad in Urban) 


Gon ABe | Mecrut con \leuh (Muhunmudin 
and irriga 


the base of the hi. 
of the Siwaliks, r ag mpur cia Morvdal ad 


tract ‘This trac 
and traversed bict (Muh unmidin Rut id) 


"Ah anpur district (Muhamumiidin Ruta) 
Mecrul district (Muhbimmiadin Rural 

Mus tlitnaza district (Muhiamioidiun Ruta) 
Jaygnor distucf (Muhiammadin Rurt) 
Duliund behr distict (Wuhummidin Rural 


Abziwh Muttria and (gre district (Muhim 
miidin Rut ad) 

Miunpun Utah and partuhhubad) districts 
(Muhimmidin Rural) 

Ttawih Cawnpor oaipd Fat tpur districts 
(Muhiummadin Rural) 

Jhansi divi ton (Mubummidin Rar) 

Allahabad Jinupur and Mizipur districts 


(Muhamm idin Burl) 
Benarns Ghiacupur, Bally and Azamisourh dis- 
tricts (Muhamm idan Rural) 
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Nime 


—— 


babu (mi Shankar 

Pindit Vonkitesh Narayan Lowarl 

Babu Roancndri Naviyan Singh 

Pandit Shit Saduvitan Pande 

Ragu Sr Weishni Dutt Dude 

Phoukur Shiv Shaukat Sinzh 

Rai toabhadur Phakut Wahumin Singh 
Rou Bilhadur Bibu Abbinimiandan Prasad 


Raye tndript Pritab 7 whidm Sivht 


Bhiyiy THanumit Prasad Singh 
Tabu Gangs Prisid Roy 
Pandit Govind Bullabh Pant B 4 ILB 
Pandit fad ry Dutt Pande 
Mr Mubhind: BA (O\cCn) 
Sudar Nabil Sinah 
tu Noauhidur Chaudhn diginnith Prisid 
Raji bauhadur Bishwinath Sarin Singh 
Henk) Thakur Ryendra Sineh 
Rau bihidur Bibu Wohin Tal Wao 
Rar} uhbudur Pandit Sinkitey Prasad Bypu 
babu Mahendra Deva Varma unis Tuy 
Raju Raghwry Sinzh 0B] 
Mihara Numoir Major Wahyit Sinzh 
Vicint 
Vr ¢ Yo Chintiumun 
Mor bE Rar Riawhwirdbil ba oBr, 
Mr ahr Abmiad 
Way Abdul Quyum 
Mt Mthimmid Atdul bv 


Miulyi Zthur ud Din BA ITB 


Miulyai Futue \hm | 

Khoin Labidur Shukh 7rd ig 

Trout Nawab Jumshed Vl Whitin 

Nowilzid Muhammad Priqat Alb Wdian 

Hitizy Mulkaummid Ibrahim B «o11 B 

Khin Jeuhadur Jacut: Vbdus Siumt Ahan 

Maul: Obadur Rubman Khin 

Shukhh Abdully 

Khin Eabadur Halla Hada u Husain, BA, Bar 


uoraw 
Miulvi Suyid Habib TWh 


Hon ble Nawab Muhunmid Yusur, 


Khin bahadur Shah Jnidre Alum 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented, 





— 


Gorakhpur district (Muliamm idan Rural) 
Basti district (Muhiumm idan Ruri) 
Noradabad (North) (Wulhammidan Rural) 





Mor:idabad (South) (Wuhammadan Rural) 


Budiun district (Wuhimmodan Ru) 
Shahjuhanpur d stmct (Muhamimidin Rural) 


Barailly district (Wuhamm idan Rur1]) 
human division cum Pihlint (Muhiumm id in 


Rural) 
Gondi ind Bihriauich disticts (Muhammad im 


Rural) 
Ahern and Sitapur distncts (Wulbammadin 


Kuril) 
Tiardo: }uchnow1and Unio districts (Wuhim 


madian Rural) 
Yy7ibid ind Bara Banka di tricts (Wuhim 


madin Rural) 

Suitanpur, Pattib.arh and Rie Baireli di trict 
(Muhammadan Itural) 

J wiopean 

Agra J andholders (Noith) 

Agra Landholdcrs (south) 


laluqdars .. as : 


Upper Indis ( hamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Chamber of Commcrce 


Allahatad Umversity ‘ee 


United Provinces Legislative Counc] 


Name 


Khan Bahadin Muhimimid Ism ul 
Mr Shaukh € hulam Husain 
Jn Shiftat) Ahmid Khan, 4A, Litt D,T 
Tus 
ae Poalbadur Sayid Jifar Husun Bu ar- 
iN 
se Jhidm Sarid Vuhammad Alia Wiutkhu 
lin 
Kian Jiuhadur Mvilyi Muhanimad J wlir 
Jauhian Khan Ba JIT 
fithon J uhudur Wakun Wahbub Ali kKhin 
Khan Db unadur Moauulyy Poasah t ddan 


Khw yi khilil Ahmil Shiv 

Shuhh Wabaummil Haba Uilth oB1 
Rajiv Suyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi 
Chaudhoi Naumat t Wah 

Vio Wuhan Wabab 


Mr St Gcor ell S Jackson 
Jul uhaiu Vunshi Amba Ppasid 
Ivar} uhvdur Dale boharae dal 


(Rau bauhatu Pala Wathtra Prisul Mehiotra, 
} KA 
baja Shambhu Dayal 
J Kunwar di heshwar Dayal Seth 
| J aya Jagannath J wkhsh Sinib 


Vici ft 
Mi J 1 Stivastina 
Tu babudur Jatue Vikram Singh, B41, 


an 
Pudi TybubNuiay nGurtu MA Tip 


JN OLLMIO Vi MBERS 


Ihe Hon ble Sa Samuch O Dound ho TT © ST TOS Tanince Member 
Jhe Hon ble dicut Nawab Muhammad Ahmid Sul Khan G1 WBI, lic 
Momo 
NOM’ VAILLD MI MBIIS 
Mi GJ Pamlecrt ¢ fF Tes 
Mr 1 oS Ci sthwaute Crt r1¢s 
Kunwar Jiao lish Trisad CPR OBL TCS 
Mi TM Clive OBL,ICS 587 


Mi Pinna dil ics 
Mr H A Tame Crt foes 
Mr RY Yorke 104 
Mr R Oukl n cst OBE 
Mr: A W McNiun CS! OB! 


TOES, 
Ios 


Khon d uhadur Chau dhoit Woagel Ea sain 


M: J I Norton 1¢€ 8 

Mr I! F F Channer ob! 
M R JS Dold 115 
Jient (cl RY lard IMs 


11% 


Mr A H Michenvziec MA BSc ITS 


Mr G Clarke © 11, 


Mirza Mubhammid $ijjal Alb Whin 


khan J ahadr Munshi Miasudul Hy oan 


Mr Ti ¢ 
Mr Io Ahmad Shabwai sB Jitt 
Batu RaumiChiany BA LLB 


Desanzpes J arrister at | aw 


SLALl 


M: W A Port r Tar it liw Secetuy. 
Mr CW Jonts, Supe:ntendcnat. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
eslled from the five rivers by which it 15 en- 
closed, namely, the Jhclum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej} Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lic to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extrer3 north west 
ern corner of the Indian Cmpire, and with the 
exception of the above mentioned province 
comprises all of Brithh India north of Sind 
and Rajpitana and west of the river Jumni 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories cmbraced an area of 136 330 
gquere miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24 187 750 (inclusive of 28 587 trans 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Lmpire But he formation of a sepa 
trate province of Delhi reduced the area ani 
population of the Punjib by about 450 square 
miles and 380 000 souls respectively = Lhe total 
population of the Province in 192! includin, 
the Baloch tribes on th border of the Dehri 
Ghazi Khan District was 2. 101 060 of whomn 
4,410,036 were in the Indran States 


Physical Features 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Rang‘ in 
the west ‘The north east 1s occupied by a 
sectlon of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south east and termmate in the 
Ridge at Delhi Ihe Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions the Himalayan 
tract includes an ares of 22 000 square miles 
with a scanty population living scattercd in 
tIny mountain hamlets Ihe Silt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal 
pindt and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district 
Its physical configurition !s brokcn and ccn 

sed and the mountainous tracts of Murret 

id Kahuta approximate closely in character 

tics to the Himalayan tiact LUvxcept in tlic 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown = Skirting 


the base of the hills and incluul ¢ the low range Mtdan_ three ughths Himdu 


9 the Stwaliks, runs the narrow sub montane 
act This tract, sccure in an ample rainfall 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com 

rises sore of the most fertile and thickly popu 
ated portions of the province Its popula 


latlon of a little over six millions ‘Lhe rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
ig everywhere so scanty that cultivation 19 anlv 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low lving river banks left moist by 
the retreating floods In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of ram, a failure of which means 
nothiug worse than a acarcity of grass So 
little rain is sufficicnt, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail frem this cause The western 
pliins embrace the great colony arcas on 
the Cher ul and Jhclum Cinals which now 
challenge the title of thc eastern plains as 
the most fertile wealthy and populous por 
tions of the province Multan and IJ yallpur 
are the largcst towns in the westtrn area 
Owmng to its geographical position its seinty 
rainfall and cloudicsa4 8) ics and perhaps tec its 
wile cxpanse of untilled plains the climate 
of the Punjab pre ents groater catremces of 
both heat and cold thin any other portion of 
Indi1 The summcr from April to Septem. 
‘er is scorchingly hot and in the wintcr, 
sharp frosts are common But the bright 

ind invigorating wir make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weether almost 1d¢ al 


States 


The Indian States of the Punjab were fcrmerly 
in the Polhticil charpe of the Punjib Govern 
ment In 19.1, however, the thirtern most 
important States including Patiila DBibhawatpur, 
Jind and Nitha were formed into a se; arate 

Purjoh States Agencv under the contol 
vf the Avent to the Governor General Punj vb 
Istates) = hecnly States remainingin the chor,‘ 
of the Punjab Government are the Simls 
Hl) States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla ws Political Officcr and three small 
St tesin the Ambala Divi fon, Kalsit Patandi 
wd Dujina, which are superviscd by the 
Cominissione® of Ambala 


The People Se 8 


Of the populition roughly one h#) ~, Mano 
and one cighth 
Sikh Socially the landed classes stind high 
and of these the Jats, numbering ne rly five 
mulions, arc the most importint Roughly 
) spcahing, one hilf the Jats avu Mahomedan, 
one third Sikh and one sixth Himdu = Jn dis- 


-” “ 


tion of over four millions 1s almost wholly tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one l divided over the five divisions of the province 
large town in Sialkot Of the plains of the| Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of; number owr a milion and a half Ihe ma- 
some 36,000 square miles with a population jority of them are Mahomcdans by religion, 
of 10} millions East of Jahore, the rainfall about a fourth arc Hindus and a very few 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation Sikhs ‘They are widely distributed over the 
18 possible without irrigation in fairly favour | province Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
able seasons but over the greater part of the| jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
area the margin 1s so slight that, except where| Indian Army In fut all th agricultural 
irrigation is employed any material reduction classes of the Punjab, except in the south 
in the rainfall Involves distress, 1f not actual, westcrn districts made a magnificent response 
famine Within the eastern plains lie the large tothe appeal tor recruits in tho groat war and 
citics of Jahore and Amritsai, and the popula-|the provinces contribution of upwards of 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab | 400,000 mcn tothe man powcr of the Lmpire 
is largely urban The western plains cover | speuksforitself Ihe Gujarsare an important 
ao area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu-/ agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
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in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north west In organisation they 


Closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed | 


into that tribe Ihere are many minor agri 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and kureshis), most of 
Whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomcdans (hhojas, 
Parachas and ihahbas) and the numerous 
artisan and mcnial castes Lhere are also 
vagrant and crimimal tribes and forcign ele 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbourin, 
districts in the west who number about 
half a million and maimtain ther tribal 
system and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts Pathans are also found 
scattercd a}l over the province engaged in horse 
dealing Iabour and trade A small Iibetan 
elumunt is found in the H malayan districts 


Languages 


dhe main liugua,ec of the province is Pur 
fabi, which 18 spoken by morc than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classcd 
us 4 sepirute languagc, sometimes called 
Labndi and 18 spoken w the north and we t 
Lhe next most importint langnages are We t 
ern kiind) which includes Hindustim Urdu 
(the poli lcd Janjuage of the towns) and other 
Hindi Wetern bahar! which 18 spoken in 
the hill tracts ind Rajastham the linguage 
of Rajputana Baluchi Pushto, Sindhi and 
Libcto Burnin languages are used by smull! 
proportions of the population 


Agriculture 


Agiuculture is the staple industry of th 
province, attordin, the main mears of pub 
sist( ive to 06 pir cent of the population = It 
is cxscntially a country of peisint proprictors 
About one sixth of the total arca in Britih 
districts 18 Government property the remain 
ing five sixths bclonging to private owncrs 
But a large part of the Government land 15 
£0 situated thit 1t cannot be brought undcr 
cultivation without extensive irrigation Lhus 
the Lower Chcnab Canal trrigates nearly 
2000 OU0U acrcs of what was tormerly wast 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 400 vU0 
acres, and the Lower Bar! Doab Can1l 
When the colonisation scheme is completed 
will aid 1580000 acrs to this total 
Large areas in the hills and elsuwhere whic’: 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands the total extent of which 1s about 
8,700 square miles Of the crops grown wheat 
Is the most Importunt and the devclopment 
of irrigation has led to a grciat expansion of 
the wheat area Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, Other important staples are barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseed» (rape toria and 
BtsamMum) cotton and sugarcane Cotton 1s 
grown generally throughout the province On 
the Canal irnzated arcas the Cottor grown Is 
chiefly Americ in but elsewhire it ig the short 
stapled varity, Known as ‘Benpals’ Lhe 
country being preponderantly agnvulfural, a 
enusidcrable proportion of the wealth of thc 
people tics fa its live stock Large profits art 
derived from the cattle and dairy tradesand woo! 
is a Staple product in the south westin Kulu and 


The Punjab, 


Kangra and throughout the plains generally 
Ihe production ot hides and skins Is also an 
important industry 


Industries 


Ihe mineral wealth of the Punjab {a small 
rch palt galtpetre and limestone for road 
\ulding being the most important products 
[here are some small coal mincs in the Jhelum, 
Shuhyur and Mianwali districts with an output 
ot about 7o 000 tons a year and gold washing 
is Cirri.d on in most of the rivers not without 
remuncrative results Iron and copper ores 
ire plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
utLscnce of fucl have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large ecile The Pun)ib Js not a large 
Inwmufacturmy country, the totsl number of 
fictcrics bemg only 5(3 the miajouty of which 
ire cotton ginning and pressing = factoncs 

tton wcaving as a domestic industry 
1s Carri d on by means of hand looms 
in newly «very village The Salvation Army 
ind the tive Government We2ving Schools have 
hcwn considcirible enterprise in improving 
the hand wowing, industry Blankets and 
wocClicn tu. Ft also produced in consider sbic 
juintiti s and the carpets of Amritsar are fam 
us Silk weaving i also carmed on and the 
wertlersin gold silver brass coy yer and earthen 
wire ate furly numerous and ivcry carving 
1 carrey on at Amritsar and in the Patiala 
State and Muzuffargarh District Muneral 01] 

t nz extriucted and refincd im the Attock 
District 1ud 1 cement industry has been statted 


Administration 


Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 19)9 the system of administration was 
that of a Lieutenant Governor drawn from the 
rinks of the Indian Civil Service Under that 
Act the Lrovince was raised to the status of 
a Governorsp with an Ixccutive Council 
and Ministcrs the Governorin Council being { 
in chartc of the Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with his Ministers of the J ransfcrred 
Subjects The general system of provincia) 
admuinistraticn under this scheme is sketched 
jn the section lrovineial Governments (q 0) 
where 13 wlao givcn a list of the Heserved and 
Transferred Sutjects Associated with the 
Governor and the Gouncil ind Ministers is an 
enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given wnder 
the Jegislative Councils (g wv), the system 
being common to allthe major Vrovinces The 
business of Governmunt 18 carried on through 
the usual Secr tinat which consists of five 
s orctarics icsigpn ited (1) Chief (2) Home, 
(3) Financ (4) Rev nuc Secretaries and Sec 
letary, iransiimd Departments one Deputy 
Sceretary two Unicer Secretaries and two 
Assistant S cretanies In the Public Works 
Department, there = aro also three 
Secretaries (Chief Lngimeers) one in 
the Luiidings and Woids Sranch = and 
two in the {rrigation Brangh Lhe heads 
of the Police and Lducationsl Departments 
are also Under Secietarics to Government 
Jhe Government spcnds the winter in Lahore 
and the summcr (from the middle of May to 


the middie of October) in Simla Under 
the Governor, the province jis adminie- 
tered by five OUommissioners (for Am- 
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pala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise gentral control over the 
Dcputy Commisioners—29 in number—each of 
whom js in charge of a district 


m 


‘Lhe principal heads of Department 
Com 


the province are the two financial 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture ond the Court of Wards), 


the three Chicf kngimecrs, the Inspector Gencral | 


of Police, the Director of Public Instruction 
the Inspector General of Prisons the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director ot Public 
Heilth, the Chief Conservator of Lorcets, the 
Mrectors of Agriculture and Industrus the 
Inspector Gencral of Registration, the Rezistriur 
of Co opcrative Credit Soci tica and Toint Stock 
Companicsand the ] egal KRemembrancer 


Justice 


The administration of justice 19 entrusted 
to a High Court) which 18 the final appcllite 
authority in civil and crimimal cascs and his 
powers of original crimin i) jurisdiction in © 15¢s 
where ] uropean British subjects are churged 
with Seriouy Offences and original civil juris 
diction in spccil cascs Lhe Court sits at 
Lahorc and 14 composed of 4 Chick Justice und 
Six puisne Judges (either Civilians or barristers) 
and four additional yudgcs Subordinatc to the 
High Court are the District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in number) each of whom everciacs 
clvil and ecrtminal jurisdiction int civil and 
Ressions division comprising one or mort 
districts In districts in which the kionticr 
Crimes Regulation 13 in force the Deputy Com 
missioncr on the finding of a Council of J lders 
(Jirgi) May piss sentence up to four ycars 
imprisonment 


Local Self Government 


Local Sclt Government 18 sccured in cert un 
branches of the administrition by the constitu 
tion of District Boards cach excreising authc rity 
over a district, of Mumicipxl Small Town 
and Notified Ares Committees cach cxcrasin, 
authority over an Urban arei, and of Pincha 
yits each exerci ing authority over + revenuc 
estite or a compact group of revenue estitcs 
The tunds of Distnet Poards ire derived from 
acess cn the tind revenue ot the district supple 
mented by Government grints — professon 
taxes and miscellancowsa fees and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified {rea Com 
Tolttees from octror ond in some cases other 
forms of fixation and Government grants = The 
Panchayit $s wm ittemyt to revive the trad 
tional villaze communyty, the elected committe 
or Panchayat posscssing ccrtain powcr 
respect of tiation local option, civil and 
criminal justice an {other matters The el ctive 
principle 18 new practically umversal im al] 
Classes Of local self governing bodies Under 
the reformed systtm of Government the public 
has begun to 
elections. 


14 
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Police 
The Police force 15 divided into District and 
Rulway Police [he combined force 18 under 
the control of the Inspector Gentra), who is a 
member of the Gazctted force and has under 
lim three Deputy Inspector Generals and 1 
fourth Deputy Inspector Ceneral in charge 
of Criminal Investigation Dcpirtment and 
Linger Print Boreau at Phillwr_ Lhere 15 
a Police Jraming School af Thillaur controlled 
by a Princiy 11 of the rank ot Superintendent of 
Police The Rul Poluo are under 
Assistant Insyectcr Gencral the District 
Polwe are controlkd by Supctintendents, cach 
of whom 1s 1n charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistint Sup cmntcndents 
or Deputy Supenntendents 


Education 
The stridcs which baive Le n made yn the past 

deccnnium csp cally in the concluding ycars 
of the } vod, hiv broucht the Punjib into 
line with the oldcr ant more forwitl provinces 

Ihe advance hasan tbe n conflucd to wy onc 
form of cducation but is sproad ov ral) zridcs 
md vues Invi hition te mstitutions main 

timed im all puts of the province by privat 

Cnt ipmse Covernm nt its If maintuns ten 
ut cio (ncdading one tor J uroy eins and 
woth rio wenn) cn ¢ ntrilti unm, colle 2c 

twolve  qarat) | hoels and va num 1 of trun, 
Cisst it achais of beth sox 4 86 sccondaly 
1 Schools jor boys and guls) v1 formatory school 
wid 40 contr 5 tor vo itional trunmmg Apait 
tiom th sc imstitutios for on rail edueation 
( vcrnment mamtitngs to hlivh er gridc pro 
fSijonil an titutions ca th mdnal inl 
vet ctnary colleges undthe arts and technieal 
Ss hhocls ut fahor the medical school vt Animitsar, 
the 1.9 ultmal colle.e at Tyallpur the Jn 
aincdung coll, oat) Mu,halpura id= school 
it }avual and the Institute of Dycins ind 
(thio printing und the Modcltumery it Shah 
daira Ju addition + hos rv in titute his been 
ostul lished at Fudhiana ind ve ntrilweiving 
institute ut Ammtsir while th re we sixteen 
Industiul schools seuttaed ova th prow 

The Department of Pducation is woo. 7 

of the Minster for } duewtion whos ak? 7 7 
the work of administration by the )irector 
Cf Pull« Instruction The Punjab  Untver- 
sty controls higher education 


Forests 
[arie aress in the hills und elsewhere which 
ive unsuited to cultivation are preserved 13 
forest Tands the total extent of which 13 abcut 
8 700 square miles 


Medical 

The Medical Department Is controlled by 
the Inspcctor Gcneral of Civil Tlospitals (a 
member of the Indian Mcdica) Service) The 
Department of Public Health 15 ccntrolled by 
Director cf Public Health (also 1 member of the 
Indiun Medic il Service) who tor the present 
hig undc him two Assistant Directors cf Pnb- 
he Health and 1s advised by the Sanitary Board, 


show considerable interest In|} with the Sanitary Enjmecr as echnical 


Adviser 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF AOOOUNT. Estimate, HraDs OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1927-28, 1927-28. 
(In thougand> (In thousands 
REVENUL RICHINTS. of Itupees.) Buildings and Roads. oy Rupees.) 
Principal Heads of Revenue. XXX—Civil Works oe os 4,40 
1I—Tavxes on Income 4,93 
V~-Land Revenue .. 4,91,18 Miscellaneous . 
Deduct—Revenue cered't- — 2,06 55 
cd to Irrigation -——= XXX [I—Transfers from Famine Scant 
Net land Revenue 2,34 63 Insuranee Fund. 
VI—Evcise ... ee 1,04,06 
VII—Stamps .. ea 1,05,00 | XXXIiI—feceipts in aid of Su- 4,14 
VilI—Forests .. sia 41,51 perannuation. 
IX—Registration 91,50 
XXXTV —Stationery and Printing 1,50 
Total 5,57,02 
-—_—— XXXV—Miscellaneous ae 18,67 
Irrigation. Total .- 24,31 
XI 1J—Irrigat iW orks for ————— or 
which capital accounts Contributions and Aokignments 
are hept— | between Central and Provincial 
Direct Receipts 4,34,26) Governments. 
Tndirect edit (Land 2,00,5) 
Revenue duc to Itriga- \AXIN\-A~—Miscellaneous adjust- a a 
tion). arate ments between the Cen- 
Gross amount ,, 6,40 al traland Provincial Gov- 
Deduct—wW orking Expense< 1,7 4,37 ernments. 
Net XlII-—-Irrigation 1,66,44 Total Revenue Receipts ‘ 11,12,92 
Receipts. a 
f itiaordinary [tems 
X1V—Ilrrication—Works for 95 
which no capital ac- \T-Latriordinary Receipts .. 1,74,60 
counts are kept. : ——__—— 
ee CAPITAL RECEIPTS. 
Total .. 4,67,42 | 
Loans and Advances ae a 18,43 
Debt Servwes. Famine Insurance Fund .. 2,00 
AX VI—Interest . sis 11,98 
- —— Permanent Debt, Irmgation Loan . 
Civil Administration. | 
Permanent Debt, Hydro-Mlectric 30,00 
XVII—Administration of Justice 10,97 Joan 
Appropriation for reduction or 1,48 
x ViI—Jailsand Convict Settle- 4.95 | avoidanc of dvbt, 
ments. 
Repay ment of Loan by Provincial 80,00 
XIX—Police ., - 1,29! Loans Fund. 
Depout to Sinking and Revcnue 15,52 
X ¥VI--Miscellaneous Departments 2,36| Reserve Funds. 
Total 19,57 Total Capital Reccipts .. 1,47,48 
Beneficent Depariments. BALANOE, 
XXI—Education é3 13,29 | Opening Balance in Famine In- 13,78 
XXII—Medical .. 2,51 surance Kund. 
X X1ITI—Publle Health 2,19 
Other Opening Balanco 1,31,17 
X X1V—Agriculture 10,21 ————_—_—_—_—_———— 
XX V—Industries ee 92 Total Balance.. 1,44,95 
Tota! .. 29,12 Total Receipts 15,79,8U 





HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 


( 


EXPENDITURE CHARGFD TO 
RIVENUF. | 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 

5—Land Revenue 

6—Excise 

7—Stamps 

3—Forests 

8-A —I orests 

9— Rogistration 


Total 


Ir 


rygation Revenue Account. 
14—Works for which 


ital | 
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Budget Budget 
Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1927-28, 1927-238. 


Ii thousands la n thousands 


cf Rupees ) Miscellaneous. | ef Rupees ) 
43—Famine Relief and Insurance 3 dl 
45 —Superannuation Allowances 31,47 
41,29 and Pensions | 
15,05 46—Stationcry and Printing (Re- 8,84 
2,68 served ) 
27,95 46 Stationcry and Printing 97 
3,75 ( Lransferred) 
1,0. ,47—Misccllaneous (Rc served) | 22,04 
rae 47 Misc llancougs (‘Lransferrcd) 14,63 
Total | 81,76 


EERIE pe 


1,17,84 | Contribuhions and Assignments fo 


























accounts are kept (Interest Cintral and Provincial 
on debt ) Governments 
15—-Miscellaneous Irrigation Lx- 18,17 |51—Contribution and Assiguments eae 
penditure, to Ccntral Government 
51-A—Miscell neous rdyustments| ve 
Total 1,36 31 between thc Central and 
_——— Province: il Governmcnts 
Irryation Cajntal Accounts char- _——— 
ged to Revenue | Total ew 
16 —Irrigation Works o* 1,60,71 i 
———- ~—~ - Civ! Continzences Tund . | 1,0 
Debt Services | a 
19—Interest on Ordinary Debt — 19,61 “‘lotal Uapenditure charged to| 12, 2,14 
mag tat or Avoidance of 2,00 | Revenue —_———— 
) 
———— CALIPTAL LXLENDILURI NOT 
Total .. 17,61 CHARG! D 10 REVINUI 
—— 52 A —Lorest Capital LApenditure 
Civil Administration, 155—Construction of  Irrization, 
22—General Admunistration (Re 1,08 ,67 Navization, Lmbankment 
served). aud Drainage Works, 
22—Gcneral Administration 1 98 |56 C— Industrial Devi lopment— lo2 
(Transferred) Capital hxpenditure 
24—AdministrationofJustice .. 03,44 | v6-D —Hydro-Llectric Scheme— 40,13 
C wpital Lxpc nditure 
25—Jatisand ConvictSettlements 37,90 |60—Civil Wo1ks=-Capital Lxpen- c “2 36 
26—Police a 1,08,5 > diture ~ 
37—Miscellaneous Departments 75 60-l—Payment of Commutcdd| = 5 
(Rescrvcd) Valuc Ptasions, Capital 
37—Miscellancous Departmcnts 20 Li penditure 
(Transtcrrcd) Permanent Debt discharged ; T,16 
Loans snd Advances ( Rose Pvc) 32,04 
Total es 3,1), 4 | Loans and Advance 3(Transterr d) 13,30 
————~-— Deposit with the Government ot 80,00 
Beneficent Departments. | indir 
30—Scientific Departimc nts ‘ 30 Loins }etween Central & Provin- 1,48 
31— Education (Reserved) oe 6,86) cial Gov rim ots 
31—Education (Transferred) se 1, 18,50 ee 
32—Medical ee ‘ 47,36 | Total Capital Lxpenditurc 1, 08,49 
33— Public Health .. Se 20,82 not charged to Revenue. 
34—Agriculture a sie 54,59 | —— 
35—Industries ie : 877 DALANCK 
wenn Sinking and hevinue Reserve 25,00 
Total ,. 2,87, 00 Funds Closing balance 
Closing balance in Lamune Insur- 15 78 
Buildings and Roads. ance | und. 
Reserved oo 1,40 | Othcr Closing Balance .. 88,390 
41—Civil Works Se 
\ Transferred ,, 1,93,77 Total Balance .. 1,29,17 
Total oe 2,00,2 Total Disbursements . 15,79,08 
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Administration 
Goternor, HW oi Sir Willtun Miulcohn Haley 
KROST CEL TCS 


PITSONAL SIATI 


Private Scautarg Miyot D Pott DSO M 
Aides de Camp Captunm to oF OQ YD Inks ane 


Ciptun Ro € Wo Johns 
Prout 


Hon irales de Cang DWhant Ram Hon 
Attar Ahin Hons Ciuptun ind) Kishu 
Singh, Hony Captun Risallure Mayor 
MPMBELS O1 COUNGH 
The Hon ble Su Gcotte y Eitzharvey do Vent 
mowncy ACOTE REVO CBE LES 
The Hondle WKhin Bahadiw Mian So Lazhy 


Husam At 
MINISLEDS 


The Hon ble Sudar Jozendre Sinzh 


tor Aoicultuee 
Ihe Hon tl] Wr Minohat f 


Cc itlon 
fhe Hon bl Mibkh Tinos Khin, Neon, Minit 1 


for local Seli Gov thinent 


Viste 


} Minister tor Ldu 


CAVITE SECRETAPEAR 
Chif Seatay HOD Cruk OST res 
Tlome Sc vetary | H Dobson @ RE LES 


Tinanced Seat tavy H Wo odmaon cll 


CBE TGs 
SPCHLIALY JP ANSLELIIPDDELALIMINIS 


Jd Joawhv rcs 
hevente seaictary, WOM 


Public Works Department. 
Triigation bianch 
Scaetay (Southern Canals) N What 


(owan Tes 


Secntary (Notthern Canals) J BG Smith 
(1) 
Secrctaiy (Conmstiuchion) KP Titlow crt 


Brualdrn ys ant hoats bran ] 


Secretary A KR Astbury WM iust € 1 

Fiunanaal Commisstonas © Mi hing CST 
Crt FCS (Revenue) and @ 4 barron 
(571 CIL,¢€YVO fos (Dv pm ut) 
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MISCKLLANTOUS DIPARIMI NTS 


Director of Indusoacs RoC Rawiley, Ma,M 
sc bso: (Lond) 

Director of Apreceltiag TV) Miluc, B se, (Agri) 
(Aberde n) 

Doctor of Land hecords and Trspoctor General of 
Acqistintion RuSudub Tula Atjun Dis ma, 
11 B 

Dacdor of Publec tastuction Su Goorze Ander- 
son kt “Ws Ctrl 

Inspector Con ralof Police G AN Cocks, (Bd, 


Chef Consarcator of Lorests Wo Mayos Cf 
Te potty Ccnaral of Ceeed Mospitals Colon 


C oR Bihhl) IMs 
Doctor of Pith Health Ut Col W HH ¢ 
Jorster wp vIH —MS 
Inspedor ( naal of Proons Lt Col IA 
Bukad CBI TMS 
fe ountant Conaal Jo Ge Dhiundar wa 
Postmtto Canad Jo Wel booth 
PTPUPE NANT COVTTNOLS OF THE PUNJAB 
Si Jolin oT aware Ioait acs 1556 
Su hobcrt) Montjomery AO B 1859 
Don dd Tit HW Melcod ¢ B 1805 
Mayor Gamal Sir Henry Durant 1870) 
Rest €B dud at Ponk January 
1487] 
RW Dwrws © ST 1871 
Ro} bEorton ¢s4 1877 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Khan 


S~ahadur Chaudhii Shihwb-ud Din, BA, 
Suda Duta Singh, BA, LL 1—Depuly President 


Si Ctr ol Aitchison KROSL CT 1882 
Jam Ss Froulwool byal 1887 
sir Dennis bitzputnch REST 1892 
Witham VMacworth yound «st 1897 
sin M Oivaz KOS] 1902 
sr) ¢ J Pbbetson KROST icstne | 1907 
22nd Jinuuy 190% 
1G Wilk ¢ 81 (Offs ) 1907 
SundousW Dun KOE CSE 1908 
James Meron Dour (Offz ) 1911 
aM | ODwya KOST 1913 
Su Ldwud Wachein KO rT Cad LOIS 
GOVIRNORS OF THI PUNSAB 
sir Ldwiurd Wiathzin KOIT OST 1920 
mu Miulcolm Hulcy, KO SL CLI 1024 
LIB Pcsident 


MI UBLRS AND MINISLIRS 


Le Officio, 
The Hon’ble Khan Baliwdur Sir Abdul Kidir kt, bar at] vw 
The Hon’ble Sir Geofircy de Montmorency, KOVO, KOTE, OBE,ICS 


The Hon ble Sardar Jogcndia Singh Muimater for Agricultua 


(Sikh), Landholders 


The Hon’ble Mr Mauohiu Liuj, 4 4 , Minister for Lducation, Punjab University 
The Hon’ble Mabh Fnos Khan, Noon, Minister: for Local Self Government, Shahpur ast 


(Mubammadan), Rural 


NOMINATFD 
Officials. 


Barton Mr (laud Alexander, OS 0, C11 


(Vo 


rcs, Pinancial Commissioner and Secretary to 


Govcernpw nt, Punjab Devdlopmient Department 
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Townsend Mr € AH ¢crr,tes, Mimancial Commissioncr and Sccret ary to Government, Punjab, 
Revenue Deputment Liuhore 

Cruhk Henry Dufiddd CST TOS Chick Scactuy to Govetnment Punjab TP ahore 

Dobson Mr Bornatd Henty CBE TOs Home Scoretury te Gavetoment Pune bE rhor 

Lmcron Mr Horbat Wiliam Ctl, ¢ Bt TOS Scactuy to Government Punjib banince 
Department Lahore 

(Cowan H M f¢s ScmorSccretiry Pininciil Commusstoners Pungib bE uhore 

Inazvloy MroJd G@ les Scaetirs to Government Eungub Pransicired Depurtinents TP ahor 

Andcison Su Georze KE Clit Directorot Publre Instruction Pungal chor 

Bhido Mi Muhadevi Vishnu fos begat Romembrincar ind sccaretury to Government Pung vd 
Pe sishative Department TP chore 

Dormuy Mr WS Wick Officiiting Clict Pngineer PWD btoldings and Roads) Branch 
Punjab TP vuhorn 

Smith Mi Joscph Benjpumin Geom Crk Sceaetary toG PoP OW OD Tigzaition Brinch Not 
thorn Canals 

Porter Licutenant Colond WoO H WR brim tws Dir torof Public Health) Punyab TP whore 

Muaviffir Khon Khan bahadur Newiab Director bur aot tntommation Punyab DT uhore 


NOMINATED 
Von offi al 


Roberts Mr Owen cure of Cloaments Rolson & Co Tall Roawl Taher 
Rattan Chand Ro BooLaby ort THonoruy Wasistrate Amiitsa 
Shoo Narayan Simsh Sardar boalpadur Sard ab bb Puetburvdad 

Mavi Dus Mr -rnest ba Secretary District board Lerocze por 
Abdul Wadu Sat Khain Bobiudur Serkh At barat baw T uhor 
Dialpiut Singh Honorim Ciptain sb row WvVo- Roht th 

keyas byrne Wt Tre dmck bur it Liw I ahon 

Ghint M A. Bar it Laws L chore 


Pricrrp 

Name of Member Constitucney 
At7ul Haq Chaudhri Hosnirpur cum Tudhiina burl 
Abmid Yar khhin Diullini Win Multan Past (Muhiammadin) Rud 
Akbu Ali Pir BA T1IB Jo rozepore (Mubhiammadan) dua el 
Ali Alimad Chaudhi (eujramw ili (Mubbiiammidin) Rut al. 
Balbu Singh Rao Bahadur Traut) Rao OBE Gatton (Non Muhumomidin) Rural 
Baldco Singh Chiudlai tA 11 North West Rohtud (Non Vuhunmidin), Rural. 
Bishin Singh Sudir Spuhot cam Gurdaspur ik) Rura % % 
Podh Ry Tua WA itr West Punjab Lowns (Non suione ie i 1 
Buta Singh Sudar 1 4 1IL Vulttn Divi ion und Shakbupursy (Sikh), burial. 
Chhayu Ram Chiudhu etl Hissu (Non Vulaimunidan) Rural 
Chhotu Ram Ru Sahih Chaudher 14 1r 3 South [ast Tohtuk (Non Mulammadin) Rural 


Dawiat Ram hale Rub thidur Pandit war Pit wd West € nti downs (Non Vubam- 
midin) titan 


Dhanpit Rul, Ru Bahadur Laly Puny ub Tn lastiics 

Din Muhammid “Mr ; ite ey a _ West Contril Towns (Muhimmiidin), 
Duli Chand, Chaudhri : hounal (Non Muhammidin) Rud 

Faiz Muhammid Shuhh RA JID Dory Ghazi Khan (Muhimmadan) Ruial 

Katch Singh Sudir Sahib Sardar Jcrozcepore (iakh) Rur il 

Faz7l Al Khin Bahadur Chuidhu BI | Giygrit bast (Muhammad wm) Urban 
Hiroz-ud-Iyn Khan Rind tt IB South Toast lowns (Muhimmadan) Urban 
Ganga Ram Rai sslib Lili Am aly con Simli (Non Mathammadan), Rural 
Gokul Chand Nailing, Dr MA Ph D North West Lowus (Nou Muhammadan), Urban 
Gopal Das, Lala ‘ an, e mena ee aa Shukhupura (Von- 
Gray, Mr V.F. . : Pi mjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades Agso- 


ciition Commuce 
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Name of Wember. 


Habib Ullah Sardir 
Hans Raj Raivula 


Harhakhsh Singh Sat lar 
Hai Singh Sudar 

Hira Singh Sardir 

Joti Parshal J ala 
Kartar Singh Bedi Bila 
kesar Singh Chaudhry 


Kesho Ram Sikhtu Tula 14 «=I! 
Khan Muhammad hhan Wighy Math 
Kundan Singh Milton Sarda 


Tabh Singh Mr MA JIB (Canti)) 


Miybool Mihmood Mir ba B Lit 


Mohan Ta] Jala. 4 LI 
Mohindas Singh Sardar 


Mubuth Ahi Shih Say aid 
Mubimmiad Aldullah Khan Khin 
Muhammad Abdul Rahmiun hhan Chaudlin 


Muhammid Alam Dr Shukh 

Muhanminad Amin Ahan Ahan Balbudu 
ORI 

Muhunmad Wiyat 
Mian (11 


Muhammad Husim Siyad 
Muhammad Tybul Pr So MA 


Muhamimnid Jamal fdhan To shu 
dur Nawal 


Muhamimnwad Riza Shah 
(sidan 

Mubuomid Sidi ¢ Shukh 

Muhammad San U diab Wham Khan Satu 


Nunmth Chand Pandit MA 
Narup Singh Suda 3A 


M alth 


Qur sh khan Jahiadin 


Ph op 
Kin Taha 


Miabhduinzily Sivyil 


Khan 


In] 


Nar¢ndra Vath Diwan Foalnadi Tayi WA 


Nur Ahan Riesabdat } ahadur 
Parlip Singh Saidu 
Juahim Bakhsh Maula Sn 7 €11 


Ram Singh Chaudhas 
Sadullah WKhoim Mian 

Ra slibir Singh Sirdar 
Sewik Kam kar d abaduyr 
Sahidat Khan Ka 
Sihandar Wayat Khan Prout Sadar wid 
Lili WM ohdi khan Malk Nawob Wayor 
Manohuirfal ma Jor wt Li 

Ujjal Singh Sardar 

Lmai Hayat Chvudhn 


Vasin khan Chandni BA (LB 

Asfruliah Khan Chaudmi BA 11 P ra 

Saidar Abnasha Singh, Sccrctary Te pis lative 
Council 


Iiakim Ahmad Shujua, Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Council 


Tu 
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Fohoic (Muhimmadin) Rural 


Jullundur cum Iudiivwa (Non Mehammadan), 
hural 

Sh akhp ura 

Am ala Division (Stkhh) Rutal 

JPaher (Sith) Rural 

Scuth Past lowns (Non Muhammidan) Urban 

Jyallpur (Sah) hurl 

Anuitsir cum Gtuidisyur (Non Muohammadan), 
Rural 

Amuifsar Cily (Non Mulaimmadin) Urban 


Sh ikhupute (Muhimmadin) Rural 


Ho dnarpur wd ho ingia (Sikh) Rial 
Jawalpinds Division and lahore Division North 
(Nou Muhiummidan) Ruri 


Amrit a1 (Mulhunmidin) Rural 

N ith J wt Jowns (Non Muhammidan) Urban 
1 idhiina (Sith) Rural 

Jhan. (Wuliammidan) Ruizal 

Muzaflispath (Muhammadan) Rural) 

Jullundia “Muhammad wn) Rural 

W ot Lingab [cowns (Muhommadan) Uiban 
Attoch (Muhhummidan) Rural 


Shihpur We { (Wuhammadan) Ruial 


Mont, may (Muhammidin) Rural 


Lihor City (Muhunmilan) Cibin 
Jal ch Duman dirs (bE andhel ters) 


Multi Woot (Muhammidin) Rural 


Amiitsu City (Muhammitdin) Tibin 
Vianwah (Muhammiadian) founul 


Hodapp (Non Muhumimadin) Rural 

lh ‘ wees  Uavi tou and Gujranwala (Sthh) 
vb 

Punjab Pandholtas (© cneray) 

Rawuypinds (M dhummiadin), Rurvl 

Jullun bur (Subh) Rural 

Ambala Divisio Nowth bast (Mubamm aidan) 
hur 1 

hoanwt(N on Milan nidian) Ruvd 

Pyallpiua South (Mab unitadin) Rural 

Amro (Sikh) dvar al 

Multan Divi ton (Non Muhimm idan) 

lyulpur North (Mubimmiadin) Rural 

(Muhunmiidan) ft andhold 1s 

jh tum (Muhammadian) Rural 

Tah ore City (Non Muhimmadan) U1ban 


Sikh (tr un) 
Guat West (Muhimmidan), Rural 


Gurion evan Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural 
Siulkot (Muhammadan), Rural 


Rural 
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Burma. 


Ihe Province of Burma fics between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North 
List ind between the Bay of Bengal on the 
Wost and South West 1d Siam oon the South 
1] ast Its arch fs approvimatcly 263 000 
square miles of which 184000 are under 
dircet Brith h Adrunistrition 16000 sre unad 
ministered ant 6 000 b long to ¢mi inde ten 
dent Nitive Stats Lhe mam ,2ceogriuphied 
f ature of the country 19 the seri s of my rs ind 
hills runninefs hc from Northto South with 
fertile vill ve in betwen, Wil ning and 
flatt ning out as they approwh the Delta 
Diff t necs of clcvation and raumfal!l produce 
great vatiations inclimate Ie co. tal tract 
ot Aral wo and Fenassermm have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than hali that 
amotue The hotscason1 short snd the mon 
goon breaks carly the maxonum hade tcm 

raturc 1s about 96° the miniynunt vbout 60. 


( 
North of the Deltathe ratuf ll kocrca carupidly #the_ oniv means of communieation 


to 30 inches In the contraldry zone which hi s' 
ina “eunshulow” sndhis achlmatc rs mbl 
ing that of Bihar Jhc mavimum temp rat ure 
is twenty dcen«s higher than in the wet zone, 
but thists comnpensitcd by a bracing cold s¢ ason 
Co the north and east of the dry zonc lic the 
Kachin Jolls and the Shan plateau Lhe aver 
1.4 clc vation of this tabl land is 3 00U fret 
with poaks ming to 9,000 Consequcntly it 
tnjoys 2 t mprrate climate with 1 runfall of 
about 70 1ches on the averanc Its are. 1s 
ovetv) OOOSquare Miles There is no other re 
gion ol similiar arc vin the Tn lian Tmpire so well 
aliptcd for Turopcan = olc nization 
nificent rivers the number o€ ii'lyv ranges (Yo 
nas) and the abundance of forests 21) combine 
to mike the scenery of Burma exceeding! 
Varied and peruresque 


The People 

Phe total populiticn of Burm at the cen is 
of 19.1 was .31690)9) Therm were & 382 33> 
Burmans 1017,987 Shans 1,220 t06 Iharens 
144 84F kachins 38847) China, 300700 
Afazancs, 323 50) Tialainga and 1.22 7 
Talaun 4 Phereys iso 4 large ahen 
fion of 149000 Chince ard 887577 Indians 
while the Lurnp mand Anglo Indiin ponult 
tlon numicred 2500) anl Inl> Burmiars 
120,271 

Toe Burmins who form the bulk of the poou 
Jation, bdlon, to the Lrbetin group and their 
language to the Jibeto Chincse family = Lhey 
tre «ssentiaiiy an szricultural people 80 
cent of the wn ulture of the country being in 
their hands fhe Burmese and most of thi 
hill trib s also profiss Buddhism but = Ari 
mism, orthe worship of natur spirits is almost 
universal The Intcrnst taken by the Bur 
mos¢ in the course of the war, thair r sponse 
to the callfor rcruts and thar gencrous 
contri iffons to wirloins ind charitable funds 
gcem to show that thcir ipathv towards = the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule 


In appearance the Burman {s_ usually 
somewhat short and thick at with Mongolian 
features, His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
ha ndkerehlef bound round his forehead, a loose 


dhe mi, . 


popula ' 


Jicket on his body and 4 long shirt or longyl tied 
round his waist, rcachiag to his ankles The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most plcasing ty pe 
of womanhood in thc | ast, lead a free and open 
life playing @ large partin the household (eo 
nomy aid im potty trading IJhcir drove is 
omewhit similar to the maws mynus the suk 
kerchif on the head and tho Jongyi is tached 
in at the side instead of being ticodin front A 
well dressed) und wall groomed Burmese Jidy 
would, for grace and ncatness challinge eom 
parison with any woman in the world 


Communications 


The Irrawaddy, and to a Jess extent the 
Shindwin affard ercat natural thoroughfare 8 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
»f sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net work of witerwaye 18 indeed practically 
Thc [rra 
waiddy Hlotilla Companv, with a fine flect of 
mail cargo and fcrry boats gives the Irrawaddy, 
ind the Delta rivers and creeks asplendid river 
ervice 


The Burma Rallwiys Company has a length 
of 1(79 miles open lime The principal hines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay from Sagaing 
to Myithyina the most northern point in the 
svettem the Rangoon Prome line, and the 
P gu Mataban line which ‘Serves Moulmein 
on th further bink of the Salween River. 


Industry 


Agriculture is the chicfindustry of the pro 
vinec and supports nearly threc fourths of the 
popul vtion The =nett total cropped ara 
18 16" million acres of which nearly } million 
eres are cropped more than onee [rn 

| gation works supply water to nearly J million 
icregy. so TIndia is verv largely dependent on 
Turm? for her suprlies of herosene henzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of impottince =f. ak wood is exported in large 
quantitxs from Burm. to Tndia 


lorests play an important part In the Iin- 
lustriv life of the Province The forest reserves 
covr some 31 714 square mis While Unclassed 
Ifor s{8 ar estimated at about 116093 square 
‘mil ss vosvctnment extracts some 64,403 tons 
of tcak annually prvate firms of whom the 
Pomhay Burma fralir Corporation and Steel 
| Brothers are the Chief extract over 441 $74 tons 
/Othcr tunber ¢xtracted by licensees amounts 


l to over 449 O88 tons and Orewood over 1 (11 798 


tons 


Tin ind wolfram are tound chiefly in the 
Tavov and Mergui Districts Wolfram and fin 
ire found tozether in most mining arens in 
lavoy the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin 9 almost pure wolfram J he 
rise inthe price of tin his revived the tin 
| mining Industry in the Tavoy and Mergui Dis. 


Owing to + depression in the market, most 
of the wolfrim mins have oiosed down 
silver lead and zine ore are extracted !v 
the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the 
Northirn Shan States Copperin small quantities 
is also found there There are small deposits of 
Moly bdenite in Tavoy and Mergui and of plati- 
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num in Myithyiny The output of prucjogs 
stones from the ruby mincshisdcchincd = Gold 
dredgmg m the Myithyina District has prove | 
unprofitable and the company has fccn wound 
up from the mines in the Hukonz valley 
aes and amber are own The oldest und 
argest oil flekd in the province, it Yoni 
eyaing in Magwe dastrat wheac the Burm 
Of] Compiny has its chict walls) But) bormy,s 
in other districts hive shown thit the oll 
bearing strata cxtcnd over oy dare pout of the 
dry zone and th output jirom the smaila 
fickdg in Pakokku and) Minbu districts is vow 
conslde rible while the wells sunk m= Thayet 
myo district tic uso) showing satistactory 
returns Iwothids of the total production 
comes fiom the Vonavngyaung und Sing ficl ds 
The Burma Ov Company tithe thei off to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe linc from Sinzu 
and Yoningy weg Othe compinns tirhe 
it down by river flats | Phe area under rubbu 
4 86000 acres 


Manufactures 
There are 98) factones over three tiths of 
which wre cuziccd ano nulling ue c and over 
one St\th are sawmills The oremameadcr ire 
chichy cuzmecnng works cotton pmining mills 
ou pndls tor the extraction of ot) trom proundnuts 
wid OH refiners COmmectcd with the petroleum 


1s 


Industry Lhe average daly number ot 
opervtive is over LQQU0OO At the Consus of 
M21 LN T9 or 2K per cont of the 


{otal population wore cngzized outside aziicul 
ture and pro luction 


AS is the case in other puts of the 
Lmpirc the mporfed and tictory maul 
Is 1ayidly ousting the home mid and indi, n 
ous But at Amaniupura in the Minluay 
District ov revive has token place of hand silk 
weaving Burmesc wool Carvin, is still famous 
and many aitists im saver still woman the finish 
ot whose work is sometimes very fine doasscip 
and Mindalay parusols arc well huown inl 
much admird in Burme Put porhaps th 
most famous of all band made and indigenous 
industrial as the bac guer work of Pagan with its 
daicate patterms ino black zicen andl yellow 
traced on v zround woth of md lac yucr overt 
bamboo A uew irt is the making ot bronze 
figures The artists have zone back to nature 
for thar modcl bre thing wwiy trom the con 
ventionalized = torms into winch them silver 
work had crystallized and the new fijures 
display a vigour ind lite that mike them by 
far the finest examples ot ait the province cin 
produce 


In lian 
vit le 


Administration 

Burma wilach was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant Governorhip was dclibcratcls 
excluded trom the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919 It was tilt that the Province dittcted 
so markcdly from the other Provinces 2 the 
Indium Lmpue that its roquircments should be 
separately considered After rep ated discus 
sions the questions was refcred to a spccal 
Burma Rctorms (ommittce which i 1922 1¢ 
commended that ul the csscntial provisions 
of the at form Act should be appind fo the Pro 
vince = Phis recommend ition wus acccptcd and 
sit proposals Itcame law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, 


| Cypar Burmi 
land = Chim 
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(conforms to the provinces recreated unde 
the Act of 1919 (qv) Fhe main. difference 
Ts lb the size of the Gecton ite |= To nder the tiinch 
sc accepted the rural clectorate as cstimated 
itl 78S eel und the url in clectortate hus been 
putas igh as 8? 178 0 Lhe | ogistitive Council 
consists of 104 mombers of which 79 arc ected 
mi the balance nomimated Owing to the spe 
aial status ot womermain Burma tomate fp unchise 
wis dopted trom the be mum, 

big, ww divided  vdimuanistratively 
Gnoluding the Shan Stites 
Hills) anl Jowa Burmy Lhe 
Shan Stites are audminstorcd by the Chicts 
of the States sul yect to the supervision ot the 
Commussroner Pe detated Shan States who 1s 
Uso Supcuntcn tent for the Southern Shan 
Stites and the Sapauntondent of the Northam 
Shin States | The Northern amd Southern Shan 
Stites ware formed into 1. kederation on the 
Ist October D2. und ar designated the 1 
Sfdates othe othar Shin States mm Purma ure 
subjoet: to the supervision ot) the Commis 
sroner Sanath Division The Givi Crimi 
mio ound Revenuc adminustrition as vested 
In the Cinet of the State subject to the res 
frictions contained in the sunad = = The law ad- 
ministerc bas the custemary liw of the St ute 


Loler the Covemor ar aght Commissioners 
1 divisions three ian t pper tour mm Lowi. 
Einma mone in the J ¢derated Shan States 


Justice. 

The ou dmumistration of Civil and) Crunimal 
Justi isund or the control ot the Hizh Court 
» Judicature at han.oon which consists of 4 
Chet Justice and ten other p amoancnt Judes 
Th Sup rior hu taal Sciyice Consists ot Disterct 
md Sessions Judaes there are also separate 
Lrovincial und Subordinate Ju diquil Services 


All village he tlm nohave Timited mayisterail 
powers upd ov considdable number are aso 


waveste T owaith vival yunsdiction to ov limited 
(\tcnt 


tuto 


MW pur uanee of the policy of decentralizs 
tion st ps wore Cuken in 197 to restore to the 
Village beadmon the power ind anflucnce which 
they poss ssc loin J urmese times before the 
contriahzime tendenaes of Butish rule mide them 
practic uly subordinate officcrs of the udmuauistr a 


tion 
Public Works 
dias Dep utment 19° administered by two 
Cluct TPnaincers There ue FL permanent 


Supauntep hing Pnamecs (ie 7 tor Buildings 
ind Rowls und 4 tor littization) und 87 | x¢cu- 
tive Luginecis and Assistant Executive Lng 
nears A temporiury Chict Pnazincer tor Roads 
In the Province hag beat appointed for a period 
vitwoveus Phere arenso 1 Consulting Archi- 
tect Tlectned Inspector, Water und Sewerage 
Pugincer (Specialist posts) und a River Tiain- 
Ing Jxput the meumbcnts of which are 
stitioned al Headquarters 


Police. 

The Pcliice Force 1s divided Into Civil, 
Wilitary and Rangoon ‘lown Police, ‘Lhe 
first two are under the control of the 
| Inspector General of Police, the latter 13 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 


aud | Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
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Deputy Inspector-Weneral Thcreis 1 Dy 
Tnspector-General, Administriuion in charge 
of admuinistritive detail of the Civil Police 
snd flv other Deputy Inspectors Genaal, 
one cach for the Northern South¢rn ind 
Wester Ranges one for the Rulway ant 
Criminal Inscstization Department and onc for 
the Military Police 


A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police Its officers are deputed from thi 
Indian Army [he rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few heachis 
Karens and Shins She exporimcent of recruit 
ing Burmcs on asmallscak has becn succes ssful 
The Organisation 18 military, the force bem, 
dividcdinto battahons The object of the force 
in to suppleincnt the rc zular troopsin Burm 
Yheir duties apart from thcir mihtary work 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners cte , 
and guards for Jrewsuries, Jails and Courts 


Education. 


At the heid is the Director of Public Instruc 
tion with an Assistant Director, both bclonzing 
to the Tndiin Lducwtional &crvicc howe ure 
une Inspcetors of Schoolsdrawnfroim the Indjin 
Lducitionil Scrvice while the Lurma due. 
tion ul Scrvice provides seveu Asai tant Inspee- 
tors Lherc 15 algo an Tnspectr es of School 
There ws ou Chit Educationad Othcer for the 
Icdcrited Shin St ites 


A contrilizcd teaching umd ov sed ated tan 
versity for dure bas teen estab lishe b din Ran 
zoon It now provides coutses In Art) Sct 1c 
Paw Padtucation J] conomics Pugin rin. Moda ine 
mid Lt orestiy 





“an July 1910 


Arc markabh fc ature Of cducation in Burma 8 
the systcm of clementary education evolvcd, 
g nerations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (hpoongyi- 
kyaung), every monastery is a village school 
and every Bur.nan boy must fn accordance: with 
his religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and fcr the time wearing the yellow rcbe, 
At the hpoongy! kyaungs the bove are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary nativo 
system of arithmetic ‘Lhe result is that there 
are very fo w bova in Burma who are not avle 
to read and write 

\monz speak institutions the  Covemmnent 
Fechuical Institute Insane provides courses 
m Mechantoal (isd) oand) TP leetuqal Paydinecring 
md the | Asnculftural Colleze Mandalay courses 
in Awreculture 

Atitcrals heme of Stite Scholarships provides 
for the despatch ct 12 scholirs to — I uroye 


cuh year 
Medical 


Jhe control of the Medical Department is 
visted in an Inspector-Gunctal of Civil Wor 
pitals Under him are 41 = Civil Surgeons 
here 19 wUso a Dircetor of Public Health, two 
Asgiat unt Dircctors of Public Health the senior of 
whom is also Director Pubhe Health Institute, 
to whih aw outiuched a Milaua Bureau, 
an Tuspector-Gener il of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons a Chemical Lva- 
mincr ind Bactciulogist aud a Superintendent 
ol the Mcntil Hospital 

Shar w dso: Hynenc Polliofy Officer 

Phe Pasteur Ir stitute was openedin Rangoon 
The Director ip & senior member 
of the Indian Medicil Service 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


In common with the other Provinecs of Indit the finanei) arrangements between the Gov- 
ernme1t of India und the Govctnment of Lurma underwent a1¢modclling in consequince of the 


reconstitution ot the Province onthe lines of the other Indian Provinecs 


substantiil fin wieial independence 


‘Lhe Proviuiecs obtiuned 


The proscnt position 1s sct out in the following statement — 


ISLIMAL] D RICTIPTS TOR 1927 28 
(1) ALJ AEVUL ALCLIPIS—ORDINAARY, 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


1 1xes on Income : ee oe 06 
Land Revcuue . , ws 
Lircise .. ; oe : re 
Stamps ; we ‘ ei 
Iorest .. ee 
Registration ee ee sis os 


Rs 
10 20,000 


5 94 19,000 
1,71,91,00u 
69,33,000 

| 47,73,000 
6, 02,000 


Lotal 9,31 28,000 


Irrigation, Navigation, Cmbankments, ete, 


Works for which Capital Ac counts are Lept 
Works tot which no Capital Accounts are kepf 


99),16,000 
1,091,000 


lotal 30,67,000 


Debt Sertrces, 


interest .. 


11,97,000 
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Carel Adan ae brahim 
Administration of Justice 
Jails und Convict Scttloments 
Police 
Ports and Pilot 1c 
7 ducation 
Medical 
Pubhe Heilth 
Agriculture 
Jndustrics 
Misccllancous Dey utmen 


budding andI ads 
Via cella 


Civil Works 


Recaptsin ard of Supatunnuaticn 
Stationary ind Paitin, 
Miscellan ous 


Miscellancous wyustincats Fotwoon Comte and bo vinci G varnmicet 
1 otal 
(b) PLVENUL CICEITIS UNTE AOPDINIFS 


Ltr ordinary reco ts 


(() DIT? Wi ips 
Tamunc Insurance fund 
Depreciation ) und~—¢ ovemmment Lic ss 
Toins and Advan os dy Trovincidl Covainm nt 
Advances fiom Liovipdil lc on dunt 


ESTIMALI D DISEURSEMENIS TOT 
(A)LAVIINDEITELT CHAITCIDIOJIVINGG 


1 O1iinary 
Tand Revcnu 
J} xcise 
mtamps 
J o1est 
JK gistr ition 
dbtate Railways 
Misccllancous Rulwiy Pvpenditus 
dutenmst on works tor which Cyitubace tt ore beget 
Other Revenme Exycnditur finan cdi on Orlunuy Foyer 
Jotetest on Ordinuy Ded t 
(.cney ud Admunisti iti n 
Admunisti ition of Justice 
Jails and Convict Scttlaments 
Police 
Port and Pilot ice 
Sarcntific Dep utuncits 
Lduc ation 
Medic al 
Pubhe Health 
Agniculturc 
Industries 
Misccllancous Dcy irtments 
Civil Works 
Famine Kelict und Lnsur wc 
Superannuation Allow wus and Ponsi ns 
Stationcry and Printing 
Misccllancous 


Oontnbutions to the Ccntral Governy cat by the Provangal Covecument 


Potal 


i tat 


Crind totu 


T1927 os 


Miscellancous Adjustments between the Cential aud Provinciul Governments 


Jotild 


he 
12 88,000 
44000 
5,63 000 
80 000 
5 60 000 
276 000 
62 N00 
74 000 
4 O00 
1 96 000 
36 48 00 


en enn 


17 52,000 


1 36.000 
108 G00 
§ 38 O00 


5,82 000 


— 


78 O00 

bs O00 
QO and 
4) 00 000 


1 16 49 ODO 
1.00 00 000 


— 


12 0 23000 


64 46 OO) 
2 46 000 
$73 000 
S130 000 
1 70 OO 


1» 90 000 

7 23,01K) 

21 76 OOO 
108 OF? GOO 
67,7 3,000 
A119 OO0 

1 W002 VO0 
11 62 500 
61 000 

1 dtd) 000 
27 7) 000 
10 9) OVO 
20 91 O00 
tot G00 

3 ol OOO 

1 20 51 O00 
67,000 

i» 09 000 
12 70,000 
17,35,000 
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(1) PAPI NDITULAL CHARGID TO RLV NUL—Concludcd 


(1) Jor uhh loans are admissible 


Thand Revenue 


Ks, 
Biought forward, Lot il (a) 1 9,50 92,500 
2 OLHIER 
1,20 000 
55 00,000 


Constiuction ot Tri, dion Niuyigition Pmbtinkment and J1unae Works 


Police 

Pots and Pilot ac 

Public Health 

Civil Works 

Lvtriordinay Charzes 

Payment of Counted V auc of Peustons 


Ct) forahuhtie san 
Taund Revenue 


Poicst Capit ul Outhiy Clare dito Wes niu 


Other Revenue Expenditure Pinan cd trom O1dimuy bhovenues 


Ports ind Pilot woe 
Sarutitie Deputuent 
Ladue ation 

Medical 

Pubhe Wealth 

Civil Works 


17 000 
1,00 000 
5 00 000 

65,33 000 
750,000 
13.91 000 


Oe 


lotal (2) 1 29,11 QU0 


potatmissibl 


1 00 000 
9 46 O00 
10 14 000 
268 00 
15> 000 
2) 60 000 
1 L9 000 
9 0 000 
68 76,000 


—_ 


1 29 08 0) 


~— ——— ee 


2 08 79 500 


——e—n 


12.09,72 000 


hotal (ur) 
Lotal 2 


Lotul (a) 


(b) PAPENDILUNT NOS CHARGED JONIVENCL 


(() 
Lamine Tnsuriance bund 
Deprocetiion Fund Government Pross s 
Totns and Adv mecs 


lot u (a), () ind (A 


Admunistration. 


Gutcinoi, Ho oF Su Clues Innes ROST, 

Lrivat 
Li all 

ali de Cap Cup fam Donidd Charles 
fosor M¢ 

Tfonorary Aides de Comp Capt Charles Richard 
Goad RiwW uel taut Col HoH MeGann 
14 

fudian feds 6 Comp Subidar Mayor and ton 
If Uhight Yakhe doahaduy Nub com 
Mandant Suan Siogh Sardar Geubadur and 
Naib Commandant Jabudo dao Khun Bahoidut 

INICOULIVE COUNCH 

dhe Hon ble Si Waillhum Johu Kath he 
(Tl MA TCS 

The Hon ble su Joseph Augustus Maun Gv1 
ht, Bar at Law 


Ministers. 
‘Lhe Hon'ble U Ba Lin, MB, Chb 
The Hon ble Mr, Loo Ah Yain, Bir at Law 


Sea day J We Leunly>e Whitt as 


fssers 


DEBE Tl ADs 


48 000 
28 14 VUO 


Lot ( ) 28,92,000 


P2 o8 61,000 


iicenamemeten! 


11 »9 000 


eee 


12 »0,23,000 


Closant do ubunce 


— 





Grind Lotal 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Directar of udgieceudtire Andrew Velketru wa 

Cansulting Srehifect S P Tush 

Comuessiamed Letorat d Shan States Launggy, 
South rn Shan States James Leslee Me 
Ciulum fas 

Oftratury Suparuitendent, Northarn Shan States, 
Alin Arthur ¢ umeron 

Director of Public Instincdion € A Snow WA 

Tusp ctor G nral of Pole lt tol RW 
Micdonud, bso 


Chet Consertafor of Junsty HWA Watson 

Inspector Geneial af Cred Hasyntd = Lt Cal 
A lcnton, iws 

Director of Public He uth Vt Col Le Bisset Lvs 

Taspoctod General of Prison, Lt Col P Wo Lara 
pon, IWs 


Commussionr of Leewse, Offg, Gilbert Charics 
Te W, © IL. 

Offg Linancial Conmisetoner, Lhomas Coupc 
MA,IGS 

Postmaster-Gi neral, Yrank Thomas de Monte 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. oe Sic Saeadae.- 62 at : seo eee 
Lieut -Colonel A P Phayri,cr -. 1862/ Sir] W RIryr, ACSI : .. 1895 
Colonel A Tytche,cst ..  . . 1867 | (), Aifirwards (by creation) — Taron 
Lieut -Colonc.| RK PD Ardagh 1870 
The lion Ashicy Ldca,¢ 1 187] | ‘cut a errs oe 1897 
A. R.Thomppon, c s1 e 157) sul S Pums pOSI,R CVA .. 1903 
C.U, Aitchison, ¢ SI 1678 | su df 1 White ROTI. -. we 1905 
C.T Bernard, ¢ 41 1880 |] Sin Warve vy Adimson, ht, KOSI,LEbD. 1910 
C.H T Crosthwvaite To8> | Sur Harcourt butlir, KC S1,CIk . 1915 
SirC KE Bernard, pC 41 TRO | Sir Reginald Craddoch, KC SI, «. 1917 
C.1I,1 Crosthwaitt, cS 1 1557 Governors of Burma 
A I.MacDonnell, ¢ $1 (a) 1589 | Sir Tlarcourt Buthr, QC Th» ROST .) 1982 
Alexandcr Mackc az, t 41 : 1$90 | Su Chades Inngs KROST ROTL, ICS) 1927 


SLORLIARTES DIPLEY STORE LARIES UNDER SECRETARILS Ltc, PO 


GOVLRENVLNI 
J Clagu BA ICS . Ottraating Chet Searefury, Wome ind Poliftcal Depurt- 
ment 
AT Gillhat 10% Scarctiry Linan ¢ PP partment 
W. TW Paston BA TOS Othuatms Secretusy bE tucation Deputment 
CR P Cooper TA TES Secretary, Revenue Dop utment 
A R Morrs BA TCS Sceerefary bor st Department 
L Moung Gale (s)hS 1 Scaretary, Local Gov tim nt DD partment 
H L Nichol¢ BA TCS Sccr tary Judicial Dep urtment 
J} BG Bradhy PA TCS Trio r Secretary Home wd Politiqal Department 
U. Kyaw Min BA TCS Under Scaretary Pinan ¢ Deputment 
VU. kKhin Maung Yin BS t LnderS cletar PE ducition Dep utment 
U Shwe Sain 1 A Cndcarscactus forest) Departinent 
CO Ld tndarscadtuy Poyenue D putment 
U Kkvyaw (3) BA Underscactuy  Fuliaal D partment 
U Maung Vaung (Cs Under Sece tury: Tocal Govcrnment Department 
Raisahbb A To Basu Asuistunt Secretary Panane | Department 
Rusamb kh M isu t 4 Assistint Scarctary Home und Political Department 
JU Dost. Re aistru Home and Political De purtment 
H. W Boyne es es .e (Atg). Renistriar, Offee ot Scemtuy Lducation and 


Locul Government Depiurtme nat 


8 C€ Gupta us - (Offs) Registrar Pinance and Revenue Sceret ary s Omer 
S.B Ghosh,} 4, 81. Registiar, Othee of SC retary Lorst Department 


JM Smith Registrar Public Works Departincnt 


JINANCTAL COMMISSIONERS 


T. Couper, WA,TCS Pinancial Commissionay — (Reservcd Subjects ) (Offietat- 
Int ) 

Cc. W. Dunn, (11 ,BA Vinancial Commissioner — ( Lransferied Subjects ) (Om- 
Ciating ) 

U. Ba Zan, BA... oe - Sacre oe to Liancial Comnngsioncr (Reserved Sub- 
}ccts 

U Ba Tin Zan, B.A ise - becretary to Linancial Commissioner (Irangfcrred Sub- 


jects. 
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PRESIDENT, 


aE ee — emg 


The Hon Mr Oscar de Glinvilk CTI, oRF Bar.at-Law 


DEPUTY PRESIDLNT., 


U Paw Tun, A.T.M ,Bar ut-Law. 


E2-Officrco Members, 
OFFICIALS 


Ihe Hon'ble Sir William John Kcith kT CTT ,MA,ICS. 
The Hon’ble Su Joseph Augustus Maunz Gy1, AT Barristcr-at I w 


MINISTLRS 


The Hon'ble Dr. Ba k In MB,CH B 
Lhe Hon’blo Mr Lic Ah Yarn, KI, Barristcr at Liaw 


Nominated Mimberes 
OFFICIAI S$, 


Chirk s Robert Plant Cooper 10% 
John Clague 105, 
James Douglas Stuait, AM IC1,MIE 


John 


Imemes Honldty ICs 


Arthur Lgzar Biriustcr it-Taw 

fhomis Coupcr, M.A ,1C8 

arold Lacy Nichols 

(harlcs Alfred Snow, MA,IZ 8 

Wilfrid Hugh Payton, 1¢ 8 

Algcrnon | ul Gillait, 1 s 

Austin Rtolyit Marris 1 Cs 

U Maun, Gale RSM 

Major Cynilde Montiort Willbornc oO BAI, 
Charles Willtim Dunn, (1,104. 


NON-OLLICIALS 


Adamyc¢ Hajoe Dawood, Merchant, 

A Nuiurvyan Rao M4 

JR D Gls ft Clr Agent burme Railwnrys., 

Dr Nasarwan)1 Nawro)i Parakh,L F.p & LM S8.((slass ), L.8 A4.(Lon.), Wo ligaltsactitio: 
U Po Lhin, AT W. 

U Lun 

U.Po\m 

h B iluper 


U Mra Tun 

S. Jone Bin 

U Ba Sein 

U Aye Maung 
U Maung Gale 
J Ba vU. 

U Pe Aung 

U Tun Win 


ELKLCTLD MI MBLRS 
Name of Member. Name ind cliss of constitucncy represent | 


Ahyib Lown (General Urban). 
Boussein Lown (General Urban). 
Henzada Lown (General Urban). 


Mandalay Town (General Urban). 


t Moulmoein (General Urban). 
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Name of Member. Name and class of constituency representcd. 





onan 





— 





U Ni, Bar -at-Law = 5 Prome Town (General Urban). 


The Hon’ble Dr. Ba Yin, M.B ,CH.B 
East Rangoon (Gencral Urban). 


U Ba Pe, B.A. 


Keng Beng Chong 


U Maung Gyee, M.A, Bareat-Law.. 


L. H. Wellington .. 


- West Rangoon (General Urban). 


Tavoy Town (General Urban ) 
Akvab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 


R. K. Ghose we 

Promotha Nath Chowdhury Basyein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

L. K Mitter se he Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mirza Mahomed Rafl Bar -it-Liw Moulmein Indian Community ({ndian Urban). 


S.A. 8. Tyaby 
D. Venhataswamy 


Mahomed Auzam, Bar.-at-Law .. 


J. KE. Munshi, Bar -at-Law 
Saw Po Chit, Bor -at-Law 


Sra Shwe Ba 

Saw Toe Khut.. 
U Mvat Pon - 
U Thein Maung 

U Chit Pu a 
U Saw Hla Aung 

E. G. Maracan 

U Aung Gy1 

U Kala ie 
U On Pe, Bar -at-Law 
U Ba So, Bar -at-Law 
U Tun Tin, TP.S. 


Yast Ringoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urbin). 


West Rangoon Indian Community (Indtan 
Urban) 


Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural}, 
Bisscin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Mi-ubin K iren Community (Karen Rural). 
My winemya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thiton Kiren Community (aren Rurvl). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Ahy wb Distnet Last (Genera! Rural) 
Ahyab District West (General Rural) 
south Arak in (General Rural). 

Bisscin District (General Rural) 
Winthawaddy East (General Rural), 
Hainthawaddy West (General Rural) 
Henztda District North (General Rural) 


U Ba Myin . Henzada District South (General Ruri). 
U Po Hla . Insein (General Rural). 

U Po Thin Mr A Ks hatha (Gencral Rural). 

U San Pe ee Kyaukse (Gencra! Rural). 

U Ko Gyi ea ee Lower Chindwin Nast (General Rura)) 

U Po Shein a ae ‘ Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 
U Khant a <e Magwe Rast (General Rural). 


U Kyaw Dun, T.?P.8. 
U Ba Thwe és 
U Po Tup,T.P.s .. 
U Mya oa 
U Shwe Yun ee 
U Pan we ae 


Migwce West (General Rural). 
Mandalay District (General Rural). 
Ma-ubin (General Rural), 

Moiktila Cast (General Rural). 
Meiktila West (General Rural). 
Mergui (General Rural), 

Minbu (General Rural), 


Burma, 


Name of Member, 


UPoLlu .. ee ee si oe 
U Mya, TPS. ., is ae 
U Ba Zone - io ‘ a 
Myint Thein, Bar.at-Law .. ude 
U Me, T.P.s. a ee ee 
U Lun Maung, a.t.M. lw. er p's 
0 Kya Gaing, Bar-at-Law 

U Thein Maung, B.A., MMF... 4 
U Ba Byu .. a eee i 
U Maung Maung ., as ime es 
U Tha Zan ei a Si i 
U Maung Lu xs i be er 


U Ra Din - - “a : 
Mr.(.800 Don .. a ee 
U Ba Man ce. Fae 
U Lu Gyi e es ss as 


U Po Chit is se a i 

U Sanlu... ., es is 

U Maung Maung oe a 

U Pu ‘ie ee ut. be a ae 

U Paw Tun, at.M, Bar.-at-Law (Deputy 
President). 

U Pu, B.A., Bar,-at-Law 


Charles Haswell Campagnac, M.B.E., Bar,-at- 


Law, 


Oscar de Glanville, 0.B,E., Bar.-at-Law ; . 


Jules Emile Du Bern, 0.8%, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Lee Ah Yain, K.L0., Bar-at- 
Law, 

James Donald .. os a eC 

Licut,-Colonel U Ba Ket, 1.M.8. (Retd,), ‘% 
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Name and class of constituency represented. 


Mayungmya (General Rural). 
Myingyan North (Gencral Rural), 
Myingyan South (General Rural). 
Pakokku East (General Rural), 
Pakokku West (General Rural), 
Pegu North (General Rural). 
Vegu South (Gencral Rural). 
Prome District (General Rural*. 
Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing Hast (General Rural) 
Sagaing West (General Rural) 
Shwebo East (General Rural), 
Shwebo West (General Rural). 
Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rura)), 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural), 
Thaton (Gencra! Rural), 
Thayetmyo (General Rural). 
Toungoo North (General Rural), 
Toungoo South (General Rural). 
Yamethin North (Gexeral Rural). 


Yamethin South (Genero! Rural), 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 


Kuropean (Kuropean), 
Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce), 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce), 


Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers), 
Rungoon University. 


SECRELARY 


U Ba Dun, Bar,-at-Law. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02’ and 
27%3u' N. latitude and between 82°-81' and 
88°-26' EK. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
‘a bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal: on the east by 
Bengal andthe Bay of Ic ngal, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengaland Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 


The area of the British territorfes which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa is 8,380 square miles Inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts | 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of pctty States which lic to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which | 
underthe names of the Teudatory Statcs of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by: 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Fcudatory States ‘The arca of 
these territories 15 28,¢48 square miles and as it 
is usual to Include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the arca of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,828 syuare miles. Two of 
ths provinces ot the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, ez, Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separatcs 
them from the Central Indian Plateau, Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of thc Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and 1s bound d by thc 
Bay of Bengal! on the south-cast and walk d in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Biharlics on the north ot the 
Province and compriststhe valley of the Gangis 
from the spot where it issues from the 
territorics of the Governor of the United Pro 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lics 
Chota Nagpur. TYollowing the main geogra- 
phical] lines there are five Civil Divisiony with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 


The People. 


The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies Letween the 
Military Cautonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Banhipore 18 known as “‘ Patna,” 
the old town being called ‘‘ Patna City.” 


The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
ereons which is very little less than that of 
tance and rather more than that of the Bombay 

Presidency. The province 1s almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 963 1n evcry 1,000, live 
in villages. Even so witb 330 persone 
er Square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
bickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed 
as cities, namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagal- 
pur. During the last thirty years the po- 
pulation of Patna has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British tesritory only, 


dans form Jess than one-tenth of the totul popu 

lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province Animists 
account for 6 16 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district boing a continuation 
of the plateau iD a north-casterly direction, 


Industries. * 


The principal] industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bibar, being the *‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice ‘is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considctrable importance. It 1s estimated that 
the normal frea cultivated with rice 13 15,320,700 
acres or 48 per cent. of the cropped area of 
the Province, Wheat 18 grown on 1,265,090!) 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
[ndian-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop  Oil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by tbe demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres of land are 
annually eropped with oil-secds in the Pro- 
vinee. There is irrigationin Shahabad, Gaya, 
Patna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigoindustry 1s steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
ucres 1n 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1928. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commer ial 
scule Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely takun by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which hag been considerably 
ixtended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and m Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division yute js grown, but the acreage varie3 
according to the price of jute. The last 
Scrious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a ecrious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of th Provimce in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon’ currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in thelr arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall 1s that known as the hata, due 
towards the end of Scptember or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also providea the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops, 


Manufactures. 


Opium was formerly, with Indigo, the cbief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chincee 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
belng grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
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in the world and numerous subsidiary industries | 


are Springing up in their vicinity Ihe most 
important ofthese are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agriculturallmplements, Ltd Enfield 
CableCompany of India, Enamelled Ironwarc 
Limited,and Indian Steel Wire Products ‘Thc 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach 
ing 100000 and it consumes 1} million 
tons ofcoal annually This part of the province 
has also some of the rick st and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and suppiles the iron 
and steo] worksin both Bcngal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raisint 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industrics in the province ‘The 
coalfiids in the Manbhum Jistrict have 
undergone an extraordinary dv lopmcnt inthe 
past twenty ycars, While valuable new ficlds are 
being developed pt Ramgarh Pokiro and Kyran 
purain Hazaribagh Thissame district ts the 
most important mica minin,, centre in the world 
both on account of thc quality as wellasthe sizc 
ofits output Manbhum, Palaman Ranchi, thc 
Sintal Parganas and Gaya are also th chi | 
centres for the production of lac and the manu 
facture ot shcllac the lattcr of which js ¢ayortel 
from India to the valuc of ten crorcs annu ily 


Administration 

The Province on first constitution was ad 
ministered by a Lieutenant Governor in ( ouncil 
thus being uniquc in India as the only Jicu 
tenant Governorship with a Councul Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to thi 
status of a Governorship with an I vecutive 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorshiy 4 
where the division of the adminstration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Lransferred 
Subjects, in eharge of the Governor and Mim 
sters chosen from the Tegislatzve Council, 15 
set out in detail In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same planc as the other 
Provinces in India 


Public Works 

The Publit Works Department in the Pro 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two sept 
rate branches, wz —,1) the Buildings ard 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
Tallways DUach has a Chief Enginec™, who 15 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engimeer Officer as Under Sccrotary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non pro 
fessional Assistant Secretary in the Irrigaticn 
branch undet him ‘Lhe Llectrical work of 
the Province is carriedout by an Electric 
Taspector and isn Elccti1al I nginecr and a staff 
of subordinates 


Justice 

The administration of justice is con 
trollud by tho High Court of Judicature 
at Patna Ip the administration of civil justice 
below the High Courtar the District Judgcs as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judgis and the 
Munsiffs e jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts It does not, 
however, include the powers of & Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurladiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suite in which the amount or value of the subject 
Matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


ISt 


though the limit may be extended to Rs 4000, 
On the criminai side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first clas» 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authouity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers The District 
Magistrate can also be though in point of fact 
be very rarely 35, a court of first instance It 1a 
usual! in most districts for a Jot Magistrate or 
3 Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cayes of difficulty or importance 
being referrcd to the District Magistrate who ia 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non regulition districts the Deputy Commis 
sioner and his subordinites exercise civil povera 
and hear rent suits 
Land Tenures 

Estates in the Province of Blhar and Orissa 
are of thre hinds, namely, thos. permanently 
scttled from 3703 which .ru to be tound in the 
Patni Lirhut and Bhagilpur divisions, those 
i mporarily scttkd as in Chota Nagcpur and 
pirts of Orissa and egtatcs held direct by Gov- 
ernmcnt as proprietor or manag d by the Court 
of Wards Ihe pissingofth« Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) sift gaarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act 
Further, the ScttlLment Departm nt under the 
sup rvision of the Dinctor of Land Records 
mahes p ricdical surv.y and s ttlement opera 
tions in the virious districts both pcrmanently 
and temporimly s tthd In the former, the 
rights of the undcrt( nants are recordcd and at- 
test d whilc ip th latter th rc is the rm settle- 
mentotrents  Inth r_ scttl ment proceedings, 
r nt, are tixtd not only forthe 1 ndlords but also 
forallthetcnants <A setth mentcan be orden d 
by Gove rnmenton application made by land 
lords or t nants 

The tenures of Oriss. are somewhat different 
Under the zamindars that 1s, the proprietors 
who took settliment from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, 1s a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were orizinally village headmen 
dealing more or lIcss d rect with the revenue 
authorities ‘They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam padhan maurust, sarbarakar, 
pursetht, kharuddar and shthme zamindar 
[hese sub proprietors or proprictary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie, 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par: 
ganas, the rights of village headmcn have been 
recognised The headman coliccts the rente 
and 18 responsible for them minasa deduction 
a3 remuneration for his trouble 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur havc their own 
Tenancy Acts 


Police 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Rc gistration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspctor Gencral with a staff of assis- 
tants lhe Commissioner of Lxcise and Salt 
13 Also Inspector General of Registration 

Under the Inspector General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors General and 29 Super- 
intendents There are also 28 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents ‘The force isdivided into the District 
Police, the Railwav Police and the Military 
Police A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
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distribution of information relating to profes 
sional criminals and criminal trives whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of orime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Milltary Policeand one company of Mounted 
Military Polrce which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 


Education. 


The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (g. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Un- 


versities, (¢.v.) 
Medical. 


and Orissa. 


is » Member of the Indian Mealecal Service. 
Under him there are 2) Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricta at tbe headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 69 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 574 Dispensaries 
maintained by Loca) bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc 4,716,068 patients including 
52,180 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
saries in 1926. Thetotal income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies Including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 39,32,602. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
becn opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India A Similar institution for 
the Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Aninatitute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Ranchi. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 


The Medica] Department is under the control | and the Medical Schoo) which was in cxistence 
of the Inspector-Gencral of Civil Hospitals who | at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are sect out in greater dctaul. 





(In thousands of Rupees. 
Revenues and Receipis. Budget Estumate. 
1927-28. 
I1.—Taxes on Tneome ee ee ee. oe . ee ae 4,83 
V.—Land Revenue . i ee ac ’ : ae 1,65,48 
A ats ee ee . ve oe ° « ee ee 1,97,50 
wo amps ee oe ee we oe *s oe ae 00 
V1IL.—Forest en es eo ee ees ee ae aati 
JX.—Registration .. ee ‘is ma aie ig Pe a2 15,25 
Irrigation— ; 
XIL.—Lnrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
capital accounts are kept. oe oi a - oe ge 18,90 
XIV.—Lrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
no capital accounts are hept es se ais 7 ‘ we 1,03 
XV[I.—lInterest ee es ee ee ° ee se so 6,18 
XV11.—Administration of Justice ee ae: es ke 6,34 
XVILI.—Jails and Convict Scttlements : ie “6 ‘a ps 4 05 
XIX.—Police .. .. ek a a 1,80 
XX —Ports and Pilotage .. . i ae oe aa ee 
XXI.-——Education a és ae ea i ae ca 6, 11 
XXTI.—Medical ve ee ae ° oe ee ee ee . 1.73 
XXILI.~—Public Health es se ee ve . es ee 90 
XXLV.—Agriculture ee ee oe ee ee eo ee ° e 2 24 
XXV.—Industries ee ae ee ee ee ee oe ry es 85 
XXVI.—Miscellaneous Department .. sé se 0 , oA ° 
XXX.—Civil Works .. we ewe cette 6,28 
XXXIII.—Receiptsin aidof Superannuation .. oe oe an ss ie 3'87 
XXXIV.—Stationcry and Printing) = ww wwe te 1,10 
XXXV.—Miscellaneous .. ww eke es et iat 4.79 
XXXIXA,—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governe : 
ments oe es ee oe ee ee ee ea ee 35 
To1 
Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government .., 7 ms rela sa Oo 
Ta@ans between Central and Provincia] Governments .. oe ae ss me 
Famine Insurance Fund OS) eae a ED 9.42 
Suspense ae ee ee ee ee ee¢ ee a a er 
TOTAL RECEIPTS ,, 
Opening Balance we (db) soe 
GRAND TOTAL .. 7,78, 26 
(>) Ordinary balance... ea ae sl 
Famine Insurance Fund .. .. mo ery di 
ee , 
Total 1,82,80 
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(in thousands of Rupees.) 
Expenditure. Budge Esimate. 1927-28. 
5.— Land Revenue ee ee «6 $6 ae ee i) ee ee 24,08 
6.-—Hxcise ec ee ee e ee e ee ee ry ® 19 63 
7.—Stamps.. ee ee ee ae ee te ® ° 3,05 
8.-—Forests ee oe es ee ee ee ry ee 8,03 
8A —Forest Capital outlay charged to Rivcnue . ae ; ane 1,41 
9.—Registration .. es oe a6 ws os es 6,28 
Trrigation— 
14 —Interest on Irrigation Works for which capita] accounts are kept ss ‘ 20,46 
15 —Irrigation Revenue Account—Other Revenue Expenditare }inanced from 
ordinary Revenue . we s * ae as ate es 4,19 
15 (1)—Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 4 
16 —Irrigation Capital Account—Construction of Irrigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works .. ‘ os os ~ oe ute 9 
19 —Interest on Ordinary Debt : 1,87 
22.—General Administration ee ae as ‘ 71,75 
24 —Admunistration of Justice 39,13 
25 —Jails and Convict Settlements 18,48 
26 —Police ‘ 38,24 
27 —Ports and Pilotage 1 
$0 —Scientific Departments es 46 
31 —Education ‘ ; ‘ 86,89 
32 —-Medical a 29 87 
33 —Public Health 15 04 
34,.— Agriculture é 15 36 
35 —Industries 8,93 
37 —Miscellaneous Departments 37 
41 —Civil Works 9420 
43 —l amine Relief ind Insur ince 11,48 
45 —Superannuation Allow unces and Pensions 26,44 
46 —Stationery and Printing 9,40 
47 —Miscellaneous 3 1,34 
51 —Contribution to the Centra] Government by Provinti1l Government ee 
51A —M)scellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 24 
Total expenditure charged to Revenue : ogee ee 6,00,46 
60B Commutcd value of p< nsion 3,01 
Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 7,46 
T oans between Central and Provincial Governments 7 $l 
Famine Insurance Fund . 4,30 
Suspenge , ‘ ae 5,50 
Total expenditure not charged to revenue ° so 5B 
Amount earmarked ior supplementary estimates ; iE 9G 
Total expenditure ae . 6,33,00 
Closing Lalance (c) 1 45,26 
GRAND TOTAL 7,78,26 
Sur lus ee * ee 8 
Provincial Deficit a : 37,54 
(c) Ordinary balance 64 11 
I amine Insurance und ‘ _ 8119 - 
Total . 1,45,26 
Administration EXECUTIVE COUNOIL. 
GOVERNOR. The Hon Maharaja Bahadur Keshav Pershad 


I"is Excellency Sic Hugh Lansdown Stephenson ‘Sungh. 
K.0,.8,1 , K.0.1.E., 108. ‘The Hon, Mr James David Sifon, 
10S. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 
Private Secretary, A J Matowaring, 108. 


Asde-de-Camp, Capt 1 1 Hoasack 


Honorary Ardes-de-Camp, Lieut. Muhammad 
Raza, Khan Bahadur, 
George Lees and Major F. C. Temple. 


Ministers. 


OLE, 


Lhe How. 8it Salyid Mahmud Fakhr-ud din, 
khan Bahadur, Kt., (Education). 


Lient -Colon.} Cecil |The Hon. Babu Ganesh Datta Singh (Local Seif, 
Government.) 
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SECRETARIAT, MISCELIANKOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Chief Secretary to Government, Politwal and Ap- Director of Public Instruction, G E Faweus WA 
sles Daa Ofig ) t G cece Inspector-General of Police, Walter Swain, 01 E. 
bg 


1.C.8. Conservator of Forests, 1\i xandcr James Gibson 
Secretary to Government, Fenance 1) artment, Inapector-General of Crm Hospitals, Col 
P.C. Tallents,l cs WS Willmr MD, 1.M.8, 
Seeretary to Government, Revenue Lepartment, ? 4 ae Of ag Health, (Off) Lt -Col. 
(Ode ty ts. Riad 50 Ins ector-Generat of Prisons, Lt. Col. I, M. 


Secretary to Government (P W. D.), Iraq? acrae, OB?},MD IM8& 
tron Branch, KR wv Bahidur Bishun svirup Accountant-General, (Off7) O A Travers. 


Buildings and Roads Branch H A (srubbay | Director of Agrwulfure, A. © Dobdba 
GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


lord Sinhicf Rupur, PC,hO 1920 
Sir Henry Whe Icr 1991 
Sir uch Pansdown Stephens nvkCS1,AK OTT 1927 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 


The Hon bli Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nu (President ) 
M: | Jakshmidhar Mahanti (Deputy Presidcnt) 
» J A Samucl Sar at Law (Secretary ) 


Mcmbers 


NOMINALPED. 


Officials 

Mr Flanchirifoly «cst res 

Henry S lfori Ston 1 lor sf 10s 

bir ndra Chindri S n ros 

Wilham Peasd Hoyccek FOS 

Mauri Carm rHill tt ros 

Phihp Cul itt Sall nts bos 

YW orhert } dhs Horsfl ld 10% 

Tre ( cil Ansoriy, TOS 

Reb rtf iwin Russ ll ros 

Tl nrv Atruham Gull ay 

Wilt rSwain c18 

G org Irnestl aweus CT] OBS ITS 


Von Officia’s 
Raya Devahi Nandan Prishid Sinzh 
Dewan | ahadur Si WKkaishna Mohvy atra 
KnanBihadur Shah Wuhammiad /ihva 
Ru Bahadur khalipada Sarkar (Domiciled 7 ca.a Community ) 
Mr A J PD Silva (Anglo Indian (Community ) 
Rev Brayaninda Das (De pressed Classes ) 
Babu Sridhar Samal (Depressed Classes ) 
Rev L H Whitky (Aborigines ) 
Mr Panie) } ukiyv (Abori,incs ) 
Babu Harcndra Nath baner)i (Tabouring Classes ) 
Rai Bahadur Radha Kiishna Jalan (Indust! interests othcr than planting an} 
miniug ) 
Mr » & Day (Indian Christian Community ) 


LLLUIED. 


Name, Constituencies 


The Hon ble Sir Saryid Muhammad ]akhr ud Weet Patna Muhammadan Rural 
din, At, Khan Bahadur (Minister ) 

The eas Babu Ganesh Datta Singh (Wi- Last Gaya Non Muhammadan Rural 
nister ) 


Babu Jagat Narayan [al ‘ Patna Division Non Muhammadan Urban 
Mr Saryid Abdul Ariz Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Raja Bahadur Harthar Prasad Naiay1n Sion h Patna I)ivision Landholders. 

Rai Bitj Raj Krishna .  Patua Non Muhammadan Urban. 


Babu Rajandhari Sinha .. . West Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
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Name, 


Babu Gur Sahay Lal : 
Maulavi Saij id Muhammad Husain 
Mr Rajkishore J al Nandkeolyar 
Babu Bhagwat: Saran Singh 
Maulavi Ahmad Husain haz) 
Babu Sidheshvar1 Prashad 

Pandit Dudhnath Pande 

Tabu Rajivarinjan Prashad Sinha 
Mr Saryid Athar Husain 

Rai J vhadur Dwarka Nith 
Maulivi Abdul Gham 


Babu Chindreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 


Batu Sluinandan Prashad = Naray in 
Sharma 


Babu Nirsu Naryyan Sin,h 
Maulavi Saryid Mut uak Ah Sahib 
Babu Hirbins Swhay 

babu Rumeshy uw Piishad Dutt 
hhin Bahadur Vuhiummid kh on 
Thakur Rumnindin Sinha 

Babu humd vy ilu Sinha 

Mahinth Bidii Naiay in Das 
Babu Dip \a1ay un Sinhy 

Maulivi Wuhiumimad Ishaque 


Mahanth Ishvar Gir 


Babu Shiva Shinkar Jhe 
Labu Girindia Mohan Wisra 


Babu Satya Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid hhan 

Babu Rameshvar Naray in Agrawal 
khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab hhoin 
Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 


Babu Rajendra Misra 


Siriph 


Constituencies, 


I ast Pxtna Non Muhammadan Rural 

Last Patna Muhammadan Rural 

West Guya Non Muhammadan Kural 
Central Gay1 Non Muhammad in Rural 
Gay 1 Muhaminmidan Ruril 

Arriah Non VMuhammadan Rural 

Ccntiil Shahabad Non Vuhamm idan Rural 
South Shihiabad Non Muhvunmadan Rural, 
Shihvbad Muhammadan Rural 

Junhut Division Non Muhammadan U1bin 
Inhut Division Muhammadin Urban 
Tithut Division T undholdas 


North Sian Non Muhammadan Rural 


South Sirin Non Wuhammnidan Rural 


Siran Muhimmadan Rural 

North Chim} uin Non Muhammadan Rural 
South Chiampuoiun Non Vuhammidan Rural 
Chimpiran Muhammiidan Rural 

Noith Muziffurpur Non Muhammadan Rural 
Fowt Wu7uftiurpur Non Muhunmidan Rural 
West Wuzaffarpur Non Vuhammadan Rural 
Hiyipur Non WMuhimmiidin Rural 
Muzaffupur Wuhammadan Rural 


Noith West Darbhan,a Non Muhammadan 
Rural 


North Fist Darbhanga ‘Non Wuhammadan 
Rural 


south Fast Dirbhanza Non Wuhammadan 
Ru 1 


Sam istipur Non Muhmamadan Rural 


Dirbhan,a Wuhamm ivan Rural 

I hagaly ur Division Non Wuhammadan U1ban 
Bhazupur Division Muhtvmmadan Urban 
Bhagalpur Division T andholders 


North Bhigalj ur Non Muhamm dan Rural 
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Name, 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha 
Babu Kailash Bihari Lal .. a we 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Babu S11 Krishna Sinha .. ‘4 

Babu Ram Charitra Singh 


Babu Kalika Prasad Singh 


Chaudhuri Muhammad Nasirul Wasan 
Rai Bahadur Prithwi Chand Lal Chowdry 
Mr Saiyid Moin ud din Muza 

Mauly{ Haj: Muhammad Buy (haudhuri 
Babu Pratapendra Chandra Pande 


Babu Rameshvar ial Marwan, 


Maulay1 Abdul Bani 

Rai Sahib Loknath Misra 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Nuwul Huda 
Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Doo, 0 8 t 
Rabu Narayan Birabar Samant 

Babu Lakshnidhar Mahanti 

Babu Naudkishuie Dab 

Babu Harekrishna Mahtap 

Babu Godavaris Misra 

Babu Tangaray Masia 

Babu Brajamohan Pande 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen 


Khan Bahadur hhwaja Muhammad Nur 
Bhaiya Rajkishore Deo 

Rai Bahadur Sarat ( handra Ray 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay 


Babu Gunendra Nath Ray 

Babu Nilkantha Chatto ryt ee es 
Babu Devendra Nath Samanta .. 

Babu Baldcva Sahay 

Mr. W.O MacGregor .. vs 

Mr. E. J. Finch ; ss 

Mr. Amritlal Ojha .. - ‘ 


Constituencies. 


Central Bhagalpur, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhayalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Kast Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural 

South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural 

Monghyr Muhammadan Rural 

Purnea Non Mubammadan Rural. 

Kishangan) Muhammadan Rural, 

Purnea Muhammadan Rural 


Santal Parganas (North) Non-Muhammadan 
Rural 


Santal Parganas (South) Non-Muhammadan 
Rural 


Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 
O1issa Diviston Non Muhammadan Urban. 
Oriasa Division Muhammadan Rural. 
Orissa Division Landholders 

No1th Cuttack Non Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Pur) Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
south Pur: Non-Muhanimadan Rural. 
Sambalpur Non Muhammadan Rural. 
Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhainmadan 


Urban. : 
Chota Nagpur Jivision Muhammadan Rura 


Chota Nagpur J)isision Landholdcrs. 
Ranchi Non Wuhammadan Rural 
Hazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Ruwal, 


Noith Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Patna University. 

Luropean Constituency. 

Bihar Planters’ Constituency, 

Indian Mining Federation. 


The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area is 181,052 sq 
miles, of which 82,000 are British territory 
proper, 13,000 (wz Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs The population (1921) 
43) 18,912,760 under British administration 
including 3075,316 1n Berar Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different timcs in the wirs and 
tumult in the first hilt of the 19th century and 
the several parts were imalgimitcd itter the 
Mutinv, 1n 1861, into tho Chivi Commissioner 
ship ot the Centrul Provinces lerar was, in 
1803, wagned to the last India Compiny as 
part of a finincial wrangement with the Nizam 
for thc muintenance of the Hydtribad 
contingent and Was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
tre h ygreement with the Nizam 


The Coyntry. 


The Central Provinces may roughiy t¢ divid 
ed into three tracts of up and, with two inte 
vening oncs of plain country In the north 
west, the Vindhyin plateau 14 broken country 
covercd with poor ind stuntid forest below 
its pricipitous southern slojcs stretches the 
rich wheit growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Lhencomes the ligh Sitpura plitciau 
chiructensed by iorest ccv red Ills and deey 
water cut ravines Its hills dicline into the 
Nagpur p'un, whose broid strctches of ‘dcep ” 
black cotton soil make if one of the more 
importint cotton tricts of Jndis ond th weal 
thir t put of the © Po yrycr Lhe } atern 
halt ot the plain hes inthe vuley o. the Wain,an 


€2 and is munly a mc growmg country Its 
numerous itgation (inks have civen it th 
name di the take country ot Nigyur = Jur 


thor east 16 th fairl aching rice country of 
Chattisgirh inthe Mahinad) bisin) = ‘Lho soutn 
cist of theo © V 18 12£1In mountunous contun 
inz 24000 squirm miles of forest and precy) 
tous ravincs, and mostly inhabited by ju igle 
tribes, 
Kankar livin this region Berar les to the 
ie gee ee er anda chicf ch aracferis 
tic ip Itg rich black cotton soi] pliins 
The People 

Lhe population of the province 1s a comp. 
rativily now community etore the advent 
of the Aryans, the whol of 1t was ptoyled by 
the Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fired butter from the Aryins thin their likc 
1n Most parts of India beciuse of the rugged 
naturo of thar home But successive wavis 
of immigration flow.d into the province from 
all sides ‘Lhe earty inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and nlls where 
they now outnumber all the other Inll and 


torest tribes and form noarly 4 quarter of the: 


whole population of the C P being tound in 
large numbers in all parts of the provime 
Particularly in the south east The main divi 
sions of the new comers arc tndicated by the 
language divisions of the province Hind, 
brought in by the Hindustani speaking peo 
Dies ¢f the North, prevailsin the North and Last 
Warathiin Berar and the west and centre ol 
the ( P Findiis spokhcn by 56 percent. of the 
population and is the /ingua franca Marathi 
by 31 per cent and Gondi by 7 per cent The 
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effects of invasion are curiously  illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribos is going 
on _ Lhe tribes are not regarded as 1mpure by 
the Hindus and the process of abserption 18 more 
or 1€33 civilising 


Industries 


When Sir Richard Temple became frst Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land- 
locked The onlv road was that leading in from 
Jubbulj orc to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways betwetn Bombay and Calcutta 
run across tht province tnd in the last fuw years 
% greit impetus Nas becn given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lineq = Lhese developments 
have cruscd a steady growth of trade and have 
arouscd vigorous progress in every d¢ partment 
of liff Lhe prime industry is, of course 
igricultuie whichis assisted by one of the most 
vdmurivie agricultural departments in India 
and is now recuiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co op-rative credit 
movement Iht land tenure 1s chiefly on the 
/ Taindari, or great Jindlerd system ranging 
with numcrous Variations from thc great Keu- 
datory clucfships which are on this basis, 
to holdm zs of small amcnsions A system 
of lind tezislition has gridually been built 
up to protcet the individual cultivator 
Birar 18 sctthd on the Bombav raiyatwari 
systcin About 19,503_squ ious of the 

P is Govetiment Bescrved forest , in Berar 


the fost ateyis about 3,312 square mules, 
the total forcst area bung one sixth of the 
whole Province Tleiuged natur of the grea. 


tct part of the country makcs forest conse rva- 
tion dithcult and costl) Ex«Jyding forest 
and__waste 66 percent of the totaT land 


13 ocCup) d tog qultavation ,inthe most advan- 


ced districts the proportion per cent 
and in Berar the dgure also high ‘lhe culti- 
vited afc 7 13 Gitonding continuously oxcept for 
the tcmporiry checks ctusea by bad se isons, 
Rice 1s the most important crop of the C P, 


: Wheat comes next with 1) per cent , then pulses 


and othcr cereals used for food and oil secds 
with 51 y¢rcent and cotton with 9 per cent 
In ae occupics 43 per cent, of the 
cloppe ,JOWar covcrs 33 per cont. then 
whe it ind ofl secds Tn agriculture more than 
half the Workin, population 1s female 


Commerce and Manufactures. 


Industrial hfe 18 only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the toundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province Nagpur 1s the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and wiiving Industry 
Cho 1 mpress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
ficturcrs, were opened therein 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
partsofthe province The total amount of spun 
yirn exported from the Province during tho 
ycar ¢nding 31st Varch 1926 was about 118,423 
maunds, valued at nearly 854 lakhs of rupecs 


. 
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The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industria] concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1926 employed 
81,057 persons and raised 756,148 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 635,174 
tons and 8,321 persons employed the Jubbul 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay 


uc Segre &c 
6 total numbcr of facto1ics of all kinds 
legally so described was 747 in 1926 the litcst 
period for which returns are available and thc 
number of people employed in them 67 10t 
The same economic influencts which are ope 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C P and 
adually sapping the-strength of thc old 
v C jndustrics, as commynications umprove 
und Concentrating industries in the towns ilc 
une Village industrics arc fading away,a larg: 
evelopment of trade has taken place. ‘Lhe last 
aphids reports showed an increase 1n volum: 
v one third in eight ycars 


Administration 


The administration of the Contral Provincc 
and Berar 1s conducted by a Governor in 
Council, who 1sappomted by the Crown I 
is assistid by cipht Sccrctarics and six und 1 
scerctirms Underthe tctorm Sch mc the .dmu 
nistration 15 conductcd bv a Governor with 
an kxccutive Council of two members onc 
of whomis a non official and two “Mimpt rs 
the latir Jun, in chiry of th = transf rrd 
subjccts 

I'he lool legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 percent of whom are elccted and not 
more than 20 per cent are ofhcials lhe Gor 
vernor (who is not a member of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mcm 
bers with special knowledge on any subject rc 

arding which legislationis befor. the Chambor 

he C P are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Burar constitutes anothir 
division kach ot these is controlled by a Com 
missioner Lhe divisions are sub divided into 
districts each of whichis controll(d by a Di puty 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissionur The principal heads of Pro 
vincilal departments are the Commussioner of 
SettlLments and Duirctor of Jand Rtcords 
Registrar G neral of Buths, Deaths and Mar 
tiages and Inspi ctor General of Kx gistration, thre 
Chief Conservitor of Forests the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals the ODurector of 
Public Health the Inspector General of Police 
the Inspector Genera) of Prisons the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Lxcise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societics,the Director of Indus 
tries, the Legal Remembrancr and the two 
Chief Engineers Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branchis 

The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chicf revenue outhoritics and Justrict Magis 

trates and thcy exercise the usual powcrs and 
functions of a district officer Jhec district 
forests are managed by a forest officer over 
whom the Deputy Commissioncr has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in miattcrs 
affecting thc welfare of the people lich 


district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally | 
also Superintendent of the District Jajl and | 
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whose work is also in various respecta super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner The 
Di puty Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
ind managcs the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards In his rovenue 
and criminal work the Dcputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners or members of the Indian 
Civil Scervicc (b) one or more Haitian As 
sistant Commissioners or members of the 
Provineml Cril Service usually natives 
of Indi. but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars or members of the Subordinate 
Service who arc nearly alwys natives of India 
The district 18 divided for adininistrative 
purposes into tahsils the average area ot which is 
1 500 square mils In eich village a lambardar 
or representative of tho proprictary body, 1s 
exccutive headman 
Justice 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner 18 
tho highest court of apy¢al in civil cases and 
aiso the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for thc (central Provinces and Berar 
including proc «dings viinst Furopean British 
subjcets and jcrsons jointl, charg d with Lu 
rope in British suc jects 

Lhe Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judiciul Commissicncr wd 4 Additional Judi 
uu Commission 1s ¢f whom onc at ivast must 
be an idvocite of the Court or + Burriter or 
plc idcr of net less than 10 yoars standing 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner 8 
Court arc the District and Sessions Judes 
(11 in number) cach of whom ext1cises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
listrict comprising one or more Reventie ds 
tricts Ihe civil staff blow the District 
and Sessions Judgr consists of Sub Judges of 
the lst and 2nd class 


Local Self Government 


Muniuipal administration was firstintioduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and thc Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur datcs from 1864 Several 
revising Acts «\tcnd its scope and tht CG P 
Municivalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of thc Municipal Committees 
The © PP Municipalities Act has also 
been cxtended to Berat Vicwid = gen 
(rally municiz4) sclf government 18 considered 
to havc taken root successfully Lhe gi neral 
basis of thc scheme is the Local Board 
for eath tahsil and the District Council 
for each district The larger towns have 
municipalitics, there belng65 such bodtes in 
the Province 


Under the ( entra] Provinces Local Sclf Gov- 
ernment Act pasacd in 1920 the Local Boards 
consist of clectcd representatives of circles 
and nominated members othe rthan Government 
officials not cxecc ding in numter) on fourth of 
the Bowrd and the constitution of the District 
Counce] is 9) «¢ rtain proportion of ckekd 
rc presentitives of J ocal Boards, of mimbers 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers otherthan Government servants, nomjn- 
ated by Governmcnt 


The District Councilsin the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
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limits and Local Fonrds derive their funds in 
allotmcats from the District Councils, 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Governm:e n 


Act hae. also heen applied to Berar The 
ce Bearers of the District Councils and Local 


Boards are with few «xceptions non officials 

Rural] education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which thes  bodics 
direct thuir attention while expcnditur on 
famine rclicf 1s also a legitimate charge upor 
tht District Counci] funds 


Tho Central Provinces Village Painchvyiut Act 
was passed inthe year 1920 So fir 92 Pinchiy its 
have been established 4A Committec wis 
appointed last your to look mto the question 
of Panchiyits and im accordance with on of its 
recommend itions 1 Village Panchayat Offica 
his becn appoint £ whose mun duty 18 to do 
propaganda work and wsist in the ¢stablishment 


of P uwchiyits 
Public Works 


The Public Works Dcpartwxnt is controlled 
by two Chif Lnginccrs who ar also Seerct irs 
to the Governmint Phere are three Superintcnd 
ing kninecrs fo. Roads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation = IJhc Province 14 wall covercd 
by amtwork of roads some ot which haw ben 
constructid as famine rolig works In = most 
cascs these roads am not fully bridged and ate. 
thercfore, mpassablc to traflic at tines during 
the rams During recent ycars Government has 
adoptcd the policy of tiansfcr of Stite roads ind 
buildings to District Councils for maimtenance and 
a numbr of roadsand buildings havi been handcd 
ovcr to these Bodu s in pursuanc of this policy 

Statc Irmgation was introduccd carly in the 
prescnt ccntury miamlv as 1 result of the 1mcom 
mendations of the Irnzation Commission (1901- 
03) 
was separatcd from the Roads and = Juildin,¢ 
Brinch in 1920) During the list twenty yrars 
a sum of about Ra 6 cromshis becn capcndcd 
on the construction of irmigzition works of which 
thc moreimportant arc the Wainganz., J indula, 
Mihynadi, Kharung and Mania  projucts 

Lhace works viz) the Miuhuniudt und Wun 
gunz Canis wnd the Asolu Month tink 
wore oniginvlly sanctioncd as pro luctive works 


and the remunder wer al sanction | oas un 
productive works The Mahiniult Canal and 
the Asoly Meondhi tink hive sme boon ttuns 
formed to the unproductive list ind it is now 


to trinstaa th Wiunzing: Cinil ilo to tht 
hst The conditions in the province are such 
thet irtigition works cunnot be capecte tito J 
productive und thay constiucQion is justified 
only on account of ther vilne iso. protection 
vainst timin Ihe notmal are. of until 
Iriigition 13 at prs nt about 450,000 acres and 
the income from thus works 15 approxmat ly 
equal to the expenditure incurred on ther 
maintenance and manag: mcnt 


Police. 


The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whok of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, 18 und«r one force The 
strength is equal to cic Man Pir 9 squate miles 
nf area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-Gencral, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistancein the administrati,e control and 
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su including the 


tvision of the Police force, 


c | Criminal Hivceuston Department, and the 


usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Policc, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
vad subordinate officcrs On railways special 


Railway Police are cmployed undcr_ the 
contro! of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headauarters at Raipur and 


Hoshangabad <A Special Armed korce of 600 
men is distributid ove: the headquartcrs of 
ight districts, for use 1n dealing with armed 
listurLc1s of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear ‘There 13 a small torce of 
Mounted Policc. The Central Provincia has 
no rural polac as the term 1s understood in 
other parts of India The village watchm in 1s 
thc subordinate of the village headman und not 
1 yOlicc ofhcial and 1t is considered very desir- 
ible to maintain his position in this respect. 


Education. 

Ihe FEducition Department of the Ccntral 
Provinccs and Bcoraris administered by a Direc- 
tor ot Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
flve Insprctors and two Inspcictresses who 
In thuir turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Insjxctors and four Assistant Inspc ctr-sses. 
4n Agcncy Inspector sup rvises the schools in 
the Kcuditory Statcy Schools are divided 
into schools for general education and schools 
for special cducation Lhe litter arc schools 
in Which instruction 14 given in a special branch 
of technical or profcssional education Ihe main 
divisions of schools for general «ducition is into 
Primity ind Secondary In the Primary 
Schools the tc aching 1s conductcd wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are hnown as Ver 
nacular Schools Lhe Sccondirv Schools are 
livided into Middle od High Schools The 


| in which insituction 14 zivcen wholly in the 


Virnacular or Anglo Vern uwulir Middlc Schools 
in Which instruction 1s given bothin English 
and the Virnwulir Inthe Hizh School classes 
Instruction until recently was given in hag 
lish but the vernicular was adopjed as the 
m dium of instiuction af the beginning of the 
school your 1922 23) Tor the convenience of 
pupils whose moth r tonzuc is not + 1ecognised 
vornvculirof the locality uv few Bolish medum 
clisses ure Stil muntuned Lot admimistratve 
purposcs schools are further divided according 
to thar minagcmen into schools under public 
managment and schools (ontroll.d by private 
hodies Lhe tonmer consist of (a) schools con- 
trollcd by Govcrnment and (b) schools controlled 
by Jocal Bodies or Boards Lhe latter con- 
41st of (a) Schools which ire aided by grant 
trom Governmi nt or trom J ocal and Municipal 
Kunds and (b) unaided schools All schools 
undcr public managemcnt and all aid«d schools 
conform 1n their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the kducation Department or by 
the High Schoo] Education Board They are 
subjc ct to inspcction by the Di partment and to 
the gcncral rules govorning schools of this type 
‘Lhey are ‘‘rccogmised’? by the Dr partment 
ind their pupils may apptur as candidates for 
iny prescribed examination for which they are 
othcrwise eligible Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment They are mostly indigenons schools 
which have been too recently opened 
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to have acquirod ‘ recognition” Their pupila 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 


Asan experimental measure the 1nspection 
and administration of Board Vi rnacular schools 
have been transferred to the District Councils 
ha ena Balaghat, Amraoti and Hoshan 
gabad. 


The Primary Educ vtion Bill which was pass d 
by the Locul lcgnlitive Council in March 1920 
marks an wnportant stage by giving Joc i 
Bodies powcr to introducu compulsory educi- 
tion in the areas undcr their juri-dictions 


Higher cducation is at present givin in_ five 
colleges In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
uptothe M A standard in Arts) TInlop Colle ge 
is afflhated up to the MA standird in Arts 
The Victoris Collige of Sctunce teaches up to 
the M Sc standird m 8cance Uptothe bbe 
standard if works in conjunction with Morris 
College and Iiislop Collcgc In Jubbulporn 
Robertason (ollege techs upto the BA and 
BSc standirds Iho hing Idwird Collc uc 
capable of accommodating 3.0 studints with 
spacious grounds and will built hostels for 
two hundred bo irdis is now estat lished 
at Amraoti It teaches up to the BA di src 
in Arte and the Intermediate degree in Senee 
The province cont ims also a Teacher 4 Pi unig 
College at Jubbulpor., wmd Normal Schools 
at different centre, and wm J agmconng Schoo] 
at Nagpur Theres +} Icchnicil Institute vu 
Amraoti whi hiscontrolled by the Dept of 
Industries §Lhereis also wm Agucultur al Coll ge 
at Nagpur under the Dupsrtment of Asricult ure 


Collugiat(« LDduc ition 15 now under control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of thc movince are affliated <A 
University Law College his been catablished at 
Nagpur with effect trom the lst July 1925 
dhe Nigpur University Act of 1923 provided 
fora University which inthe firstinstince will 
be of an cxaminingand vthliatingty pe thouzh 1t 
maysubsequently and without furthe rie gis) ation 
undertake wider functions as necussaty arises 
and funds pirmit” In this connection the 
speech with which the Honble thc Minister 
for J.ducation introduced the Dill 1s interesting 
He pointed out that from the outset the Um 
versity will exercise a markcd control over Hs 
colleges with regird to instruction the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the residence snd discipline 
of students It will also act as adviscr to the 
Local Govcrnment with regard to tht financial 
needs of the colleges and institutions connected 
with it 3 «‘ Linally, the Bill is so drafted that 
the Universitv may, at any moment without 
further Legislation, supple mcnt or replace colle 
giate instruction by instruction of ity own = Jt 
may take over the managcmcnt of existing 
colleges with the cornscnt of thar man ging 
bodies, whethcr Government or privitc, or it 
may 1nstitutc and maint wn coll gos of its own ’ 
The second importint point of difference bet- 
ween the Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the publication of the Calcutta 
University ( ommission’a Report is with regard 
to Intermediate Lducation Tbe Bull definitely 
follows the recommendations of the (central 
Provinces University Committee of 1914 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeing the High 
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schools from the control of the University It 
differp from the Sadk r Commission Report and 
subs quent University lk gisiition in adopting 
the lfigh School Certiflentt Lx mination as 
the standard of 1dmiusion to the University 
and in plaang Intermediate Lducation 
under the control of the University Lho 
constitution of the University as _ provided 
in the Act 1s in accord ince with othcr recent 
University legislation in India and 1s to conaist 
of y Court, an Acadcyaic Council and an 7 xecu- 
tive Council with the Governor of the province 
19 Lx officio Chance tor, 


AS a errollary to the C notril Provinces 
University Act the (cntril Provinces High 
School Hducation Bi) wis pissed in 1923 on 
the lines of the United Provinccs Intcrme diate 
und Itigh School Lducation Act Its um ig to 
tre the Hizh Schools ot the Province trom the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute tor th University 1 Boud 
of Secondary Dducation for the regulation and 
control of ‘S«condary J ducation In order, 
howevcr, thatthe conneclion between Sccondary 
wnd University] duc wtion m 25 stil] be mamtamed 
the bill provides that onc third of the mumbers 
ofthe Bowd wall be dt wn from men ¢ Ape rienced 
In university whurs and thit of this one-third 
not less thin two-thirds shall be te whers in the 
University o1 in colleges athlated thereto At 
the sams tame te uhors cuzized in school work 
Will be ad quat Worepiesented on the Board 

In order tome (1 am eva increasing demand 
for Ln.hsh the introduction ci the t aching of 
Puglish gs now J ing allowed in Vernacular 
Vuddle Schools on ¢ rtain co 1 ittious 


Medical 


The mcdical and sanitary «urvias of the 
province: ire respectively conrrolied by an 
Inspector Guneril of Civil Hospitals and a 
Dirceto1 of Public Health Jhe medical depart- 
m nthasmid mach yLo,r ss since the y at 
131) Astriking advance his beer mide an rcecnt 
yours with uwrbin stint ition and the ope nin, of a 
Medical School ut Nagpur The prncip il medical 
insfitufions are the Mayo Hospital, uw Nagpur, 
opcncd1n 1871 with a«commodation tor 1/2 in 
Patients the victors Hospitu at Tubbulpore, 
op ned in1886 int weommod sting )91n piticnts, 
the lady Ducrin Hospit do vid th Muir Moin 
ortil los, ital at Nv purand the | ady 7 lzin Hos 
pital ind the Crump Chilir ns Hospital ui Jub 
bulpoi these last four being for women ind chil- 
dren 3nd cont uning together accommod ation for 
126 w pwicnts IJhe Mayo Hospital Nagpur 
was provincialised 11. Tic Main Tfosplital 
at Amz .ioti was provincialised in 1925 The 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore was} provincia 
lized 121 1926 §=Jn accordance with the recent 
policy 105 local fund dispenearis have been 
transfericd to the administrative and evccutive 
control of local bodis the Piovinec hi onc 
Mental Hospital it Nigpur Vaccination js 
compulsory in some Municip towns to which 
the Vucinvtion Act has becn «xtendcd Lhe 
Governiacnt in 1913 sanctioned the opening ot 
peripitetic dispensarics in woh ilthy areas 
Jhercis ut the present time on¢ such dispensary 
at cuhdistrict in the Province There 18 also 
1 peripat tic dispensary tn the Hatta Zaomindan 
of Balaghat district which 1s contributed by 
the Zaminda: of Hatta. 
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Finance. 

The main source of Government income In 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many potty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses, 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 


special circumstances of tho province and the 
recurrence of famine, which at the end of the 
19th century caused a severe economic strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country in the past 
20 years has more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several years 
of scarcity, and tho progress of the administra- 
tion and of expenditure has increascd corres 
pondingly. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1927-28. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. Rs. 
Taxes on Income ee ae ea ee ee se ee oe ee 1.00,000 
Land Revenue @e ee e ae @e as ee ee ee 2,49,13,000 
Excise oe ee ee ee ee e¢é ee ee ee ee ee¢ 1,46,14,000 
Stamps se ees ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 62,00,000 
Forest es ee ee ee oe ee ee een ee ee ee 56,34,000 
Registration ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 6,57,000 


Total Pa 5,21,18,000 


Irrigation, 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 


Accounts are Rept ia ie wa Sa ao 33 he Ks 1,34,000 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are kept és wa ss és + se ae 1,429,000 


Total .. 283,000 





Debt Services. 
[Interest ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 2,62,000 


Civil Admunistratoon,. 
Administration of Justice .. ed oe 








ae es ee oe ee 6,52,000 

Jailsand Convict Settlements “ Se ae as ia et — §,78,000 
Police e6¢ ee es @as ee we ee ee ee ee oe 1,91,000 
Education ees ee es eo 6 ee ee ee ee ee 5,17,000 
Medical... ees ee ae Ld ee ae ee se ee ee 64,00C 
Public Health se ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee oe 77,000 
Agriculture ee ee @e ee ee se ee se se oe 3,23,00C 
Industries Sé we oe oe es ifs ee as ap it 33,00 
Miscellaneous Departments .. ee ee oe - oe ee Sie 67,000 
Total ae 23,02,000 

Cieza Works. 
Civil Works ee oe ee ir ) ee eo ee ee ee ee 5,00,000 
Miscellaneous, 

Receipts in ald of Superannuation << Se ae ed . ss 89,000 
Stationery and Printing oe ns ee oe oe és ee we 66,000 
Miscellaneous ee os ae oe ee és a es ai 5,14,000 
Total ah 6,69,000 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Centraland Provincia] Governments.. 12,000 
Extraordinary receipts oe ee os ee ee os oe o 2,30,000 


Total Provincial Revenue... 5,63,76,000 
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Debt Heads. 


Ppicieseen and Advances—Famine Insurance Fund a oe 
Appro ropriations for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt .. 
inking Fund for loans granted to [Local Bodies 
spore Fund for Government Press <i oe oe 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 
Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of Indla 


Total Revenue and Receipts 


Ordinary oe 
Opening balance {Famine Insurance Fund 


Grand Total 


ESTIMATED KXPENDITURE FOR 1927-28, 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
ee evens cs 


26 ee ee ee eo eo ea 
een sie. Oo oe sae ae ee. 
Forest ee a we ee as ‘a ae ws ce 
Registration ee os ee ea ee ee ew 

‘Lotal 
Irrigation. 


RK eyes Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
orks— 
Joterest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept' .. oe we 
Uther Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues .. 
(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 


Total ee 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue.— 


Construction of Lrrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works.— 
—Financed from Famine Insurance Grants o0 ar es ae 
B.—T}] ipanced from Ordinary Revenue ee oe se 


Lota, 
Debt Services. 
Tnterest on Ordinary Debt ‘ 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 
Total 
Civil Administration. 

Genera] Administration Esashi as a i Pr ‘ae ay 

Do. Tren ie ee ee ee ee ee 66 

Administration of Justice ; as oie as ee a ‘6 

Jails and Convict Settlements ee a os 0 aa 

Police es ee es oe ve es ee ae 

Scientific Departments ek as ee ve ee oe ee aa 
Iducation — 

a Reserved ee oe ae ss ees es ee. ee #6 

Transferred .. - we is aa as ie as oe 

Medical .. es 6s se eos es #6 Ci ae @e 

Public Health e ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 

Agriculture ee ee se ee Ce es ee ae aa 
Industries— 

Reserved os as we oe ee aa ae ee oe 

Transferred es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Miscellaneous Departmentse— 
Reserved oe os 
Total 


Ra. 


§3,33,000 
3,42,000 
400 


25,000 
8,26,600 
81,51,000 


7,10,64,000 


48,000 


1,87,17,000 
9,02,19,000 


27,81,860 


87,438,843 


25,38,000 
2,47 ,000 


27,85,000 


1,60,000 
1,60,000 
— 3,84 


000 
3,42,000 
mh Z ,000 





66,18,107 
75,000 
82,36,900 
10,04,000 
58,83,000 
000 


1,32,000 
54,40, 626 


15,49,000 
3,83,00 
16,97,000 


29,000 
2,56,000 


_1,28,000. 


2,64,47,721 
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Civil Works. Ra, 
Civil Works— 
Reserved ee ee se ee 6s ee ee ee ee ee 49,000 
Transferred ee ee ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 1,00,81,800 
Total és 1,01,30,899 
Miscellaneous. aes 
Famine Relief and Insurance.— 
A.—lFamine Relief ee ee ee ee ee ea e ry @ane 
B.—Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund oe ms : : : 36,84 ,000 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. oe : ; es 16,390,000 
Stationery and Printing— 
Reserved ee as ee a oe Ye ee ee F , 6,12,000 
Transferred ee ee a4 ee ee @e6 ee a ees ee 20,000 
Miscellaneous— 
Beserved ae es ve a5 ae a ie ay te ie 90,000 
Transferred ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8,00 006 
Total zy 68,415,000 
Provincial Contributions and misccll neous adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments — 
“ontributions ee ee ee ee ee @e ee ee e 22,00,000 
Vise Naneous Adjustments ae se ae Rs a oa ach ‘a 
Total o« 22,00,000 
Extraordinary charges es és a 6 ae Pr ay = ee 
Expenditure in England .. aa os ar oe ie ee os 15,66,000 
Total Provincial Dxpenditure be aa e. : 5,88,36,468 
Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 
Works not charged to Revenue— 
Yorest Capital outlay es oe és 3 “ ; os 1,80,000 
Construction of Irrigation Works Ar ne <i és : ue 25,650,000 
Miecellancous Capital outlay not charged to Revenue— 
Commuted Value of Pensions .. wi ee ee 7 os ; 8,94,000 
Tota} : 34,24,000 
Debi Heads. 
eposits and Advances— 
Famine Insurance fund... oe se a wie i or is 26, 25,000 
Depreciation Fund for Government Press a ws ee oe ‘ 16,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Government site wa a us 9,83,999 
Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Governments of India ., aie 8,566,000 
Total Expenditure and Disbursements 6,69,41,462 
Ordinary... “6 18,52,538 
Closing balance { Paine Inauzance Vund 2,14,25,000 
Grand Total .. as xe ‘ 9,02,19,000 


Deficit 


—~24,60,463 
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Mr Iredenck Tous Gnlle MA Barat Taw Icgal Remi mbranc r and Legal Serctary to the 
Govcroment of the Central Provini«¢s —(Secre tary to the Councd ) 


Mr Richard Henry Becki tt 108 Director of Public Instruction an1 Sccrctary in the Lducation 
Departmcnt to the Government of the Central Provincts 


Colonel H du L Pollard Lowsl y cMG CIb DSO ChifInpiner? WD (Irrigation Branch ) 


Mr Charles I'rancis Waterfall 1¢ 8 Commission r of S ttl ment ¢€ P 
Mr Chandula] Madhavial Trivcdi 1¢8, Director of Industrics and Registrar Co cperative Socle- 


tis OP 


Mr kdgar Ralph Stevens IFS, Chief Conservator of ] orests C P 
Non Officials 


Raja Thakur Raghu.a) Singh of Pandarla Dis.rict Bilaspur (7Zamindari and Fagirdari katates) 
Mr George Pare Dich CI}t Bar at Law, Nagpur (Luropean and Anglo [Indian Communities) 
Mr Rati Ram of Aewtaduabri in the Bilaspur Distric. (Depressed Classes) 

Mr Ganesh Akajl Gavai of Nagpur (Dc presscd Classes) 

Mr Sukhaji Urkuda Katangale of Nagpur (Dc prcaacd (1assc3) 

Mr Laxman Krishna Ogle Hindu Missjonary Boarding Badnera Road Amraoti (Depressed Classe4) 
Mr A H Parry, C/o The Pench Valley Coal Compiny, Timited, Post Office Parasia, District 


Chhindum 


Mr R W tkulay, MA,ILB (Urban Iactory Labourirs) 
LLECTL) MEMBERS 
A —Members elected from the Central Provinces 


Name 


Ral Bahadur Parbhat Chandia Bos,BA LLB 

Mr Kcshao Rao hhandckar oe 

The Hon ble Mr F Raghavendra Rao Bar at 
Law 


Mr Chandra Gopal Misra BA, LI B 
Dr N B hhare MD 

Mr G BE Pradhan 

Mr Tuharam Jairam khedar BA, LLB 


Mr Rajendra Singh MRAS 
Pandit hashi Prasad Fande MA LLB 


Mr Gokulchand Singai ° 
Mr Kedar Nath Rohan BSC ILB 

Mr Durgashanker Kripashankcr Mchta 
Mr Umesh Datta Pathak . 
Mahant Laxminarayandas ee . 


Constituency 


——— —— 


Jubbulpore City Non Muhammadan (Urban) 
Jubbulpore Division (Urban) 
Chhattisgarh Division (Urban) 
Nerbudda Division (Urb1n) 
Nagpur City cum Kampttc 
Do do 
Nagpur Division (Urban) 


Jul bulpore District (South) Non Muhammadan 
(Rural) 
Jubbulporc District (North) 


Damoh District 
Saugor District 

Scon District 

Mandla District 
Raipur District (North 
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Name 


Scth Shcodas Daga 

Thakur Chedilal Bar at Law 

Mr Ghanshiam Singh Gupta 

Mr Gajadhar Prasad Juswil BSC LL 
Seth Thakurdas Govcrdhandas 

Chaudhari Daulatsingh 

Mr Vishwanath Damodar S1lpc! ar 

Mr Dipchand J akshmiu hand sa 
Mr Krishnaji Pandurang Vidya BA IIB 
Mr Vinayak Vithal Lalikar 

Mr Govind Damodhuar Chardc pa Lip 

Mr Narayan Rajaram Nagk BA,ILB 

Mr Nilkanth \adaorao Dcotale 

Mr Ganpitrao Ladaorao Pande 

Rao Pahadur Narainrao hrishnarao Ac lhar 
Mr Majiduddin Ahmcd 


Mr Sycd Wakil Ahmii Rizir BA IIH 

Mr Syed Hifazat Au BA LIB 

Khan Sahib Sycd Yasin Syed Lal BA ITB 

Mr Shyam Sunder Bhargava 

The Hon!1 Sir Shankcriao Madhoroo Chit 
havis At Iso 

Mr MA Golwalkir BA ITB 

Mr L H Bartktt 

Seth Mathuradas Mohota 


The Central Provinces and Berar. 


Conatituoncy. 


Raipur District (South). 
Bilaspur District 

Drug District 
Hoshangabad District 
Nimar DP strict 
Narsinghpur District. 
Chhindwara District. 
Rctul District 

Nagpur Mistrict (East,) 
Nagpur Distnct (West) 
Wardra Tahal 
Wardha District 
Chanda District 
Bhandara District 
Balaghat District 


Jubbulpore Division (Rural) Muhamamadan 
(Rural) 


Chhattisgarh Division (Rural) 

Nerbudda Division (Rural) 

Nagpur Division (Rural ) 

Jubt ulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constitucnc ics 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University 

Cintra] Provinces and Bcrar Mining Association, 

(cntral Provinces Commerce and Industry, 


B—~—Members fiom Berar nominited after electron 


Mr Pannalal Bansilal 


Mr Purushottam Balwant Gole 


The Hon’}k Mr Ramrao Madhaorno Tish 
muhkh Jar at Law j. 


Mr Ramrao Anandrao Deshmukh 

Mr Uttamrao Sitaram)l 

Rao Sahib Tukaram Sheoram horde 

Mr Namdto Sadashco Patil 

Mr Naik Dinkartao Dharrao Rajurkar 

Mr Yadav Madhav hale 

Mr Panduraj Dinanath Pundalik 

Mr Mahadeo Pafkayn Kolhe 

Mr Baburao huishna)l Patil 

Sycd Mobmur Rahman BA LLB ; 
Mr Muhammad Sharfuddin Ra, LLB 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg ; 

Mr Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde 
Mr Brijlal Nandlal Biyani ‘«é as 


Last Berar (Muniipal), Non Muhammadan 
(Urban) 


West I rar (Municipal) 


Amraoti (Ccotral) Non Muhammadan (Rural), 
Amraoti (Last* 

Amraot] (West) 

Akola (Last) 

Akola (North West) 

Akola (South) 

Buldana (€cntral) 

J] wana (Malkapur and Jalgaon) 

\cotmal (Last) 

\cotmal (West) 

Berar (Municipal), Muhammadan (U1ban), 
Tast Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural) 
West Berar (ural) 

Berar Landholders, Speoial Constituencies, 
Berar Commerce and Industry 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as ite 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles, The _ terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; tho 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chicf Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to tho Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
milesand init aresituated, from north to south, 
the politicalagencies severally known asthe Mala- 
kand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencics. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
ia responsible forthe management of political 
relations with certain tribes or scctionsof the 
tribes across the fronticr. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are intcr- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
a8 offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 


The area of the Province is a little moro than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province cquals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
js much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156, 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. Hes in tho recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always moro 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Karly history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In R. C. 327 ,then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 


Last came the Sikh fnvasion beginning in, attainable then the p. 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes, The 
most scrious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1019-1920. These have 
tegulted in the establishment at Razmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Razmak to Sororogha, Jandola 
and back to the Dorajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilities its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a@ marked iniprovement inthe internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 


Tho division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double obiect, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervigion of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and dutie4 
of fronticr officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab  ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never becn sub- 
ordinate to tho Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Pcshawar, in direct communi- 
cation withthe Government of Indiain the Fo- 
reign and Political Department. In political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the (‘hicf Commissioner and the local officer; 
an atrungement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and tho utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Provinee with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter io the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficluls to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, M.LA., 
Joint Forcign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses, Its members were Messra, Raza 
Ali, M.0.8., T. Rangacharl, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and K. 3. Abdur Rahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, 1.0.8., (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker (1.0.8. Punjab) (members.) The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines, 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionista in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered distr'cta of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
lacing of the judicial 
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administration of the Province underthe Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans of 
the othor hand clalmed the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate ro- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that o separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
& dangerous sentimental division from tre rest of 
Thdia, with leanings towards the allied racial 
clementa outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
foc ling across the Border. The Committee's de- 
liberations ended In disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explaincd, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all ite other members, recommending advance 
on & Provinolal basis. ‘heir principal recom- 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracta aga separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India, 


Early creation of a Tegislative Council for 
the Settled Districta and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioncr which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the juaicial administration im 
various diroctions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the 
larger one. 


“lf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforma Scheme 
after which it 1s now stnving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm rosolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 


No action on the report has yet been taken 
and an important reason for the delay is under- 
stocd to be the sharp accentuation of commu- 
nal bitterness throughout the Frontier region ag 
& result of political agitation at’ Kohat Icading 
to a murderous aad Incendiary outbreak betwern 
the members of the two communities there last 
Spring. 

The People. 


The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921) 
18 5,076,476, made up as follows .— 


Hazara a6 sie an »» 622,349 
Trans-Indus Districts -- 1,628,991 
Trans-Border Arca .. 2,825,186 


This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas, 


This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N..W.F P any 
more than in other parte of Northern Indlja 
where italso appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 


la no ground? for believing that the neglect of | 


girls in Infancy has any effect in ca the 
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phenomenon, On the other hand, the female 
Population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wWifery and early marfiage are amon 
Both the birth and death-rates of the nce 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 26°9 and the death- 
tate 19°8 ‘Lhe birth-rate was normal below 
tho average for the preceding quinquennium—-in 
Hazara 35 per cent below it—a figure indicating 
tte unusually low vitahty of the people after ao 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria, The 
Population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
tion reduces the net result. 


The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata The most important sections 
f the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans ‘They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarea to the west. There is o long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
afewthousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and ineti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
18 monies only in the absence of special 
custom. 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 


The climatic conditions of the N-W.FP 
which js mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
distriet is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is tempcrate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of tempcrature are 
frequently very Jarge. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture fs brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Meso 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera JIamail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 


them. 


written some years ago by C&ptain Crost- 
waite: “* Men OnCe a aa | and the eattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 


uxury. . . . Jt is possiblb in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
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a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, ip 
Hasara, which flows into the um, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found, a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery 1s often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,2092 feet. 

Tn a rec nt eb hel P A South Waz calls it 
Pir Ghal and points out that the former spcll- 
ing isincorrect Fuh N. A 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Moir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province 13 
practically without manufactures. There is 
ho considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routcs 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
torles and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rai)- 
Ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
Hnking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N - 
W. F P, wa Nushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north west railway 
system of India and extends 3438 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weckly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
ala and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects wil] be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dans) from the trans-frontierarea have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
aad now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India, The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. ‘Lhe new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
ellprorragr On the other hand, high prices are a 

ariahip to the non-agricultural classes. The 
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effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent. and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 


The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has ad vanced, free medica] 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
Distration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for edueation has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, oe in this 
respect there is complaint against the imitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. Inthe Bri- 
tish administered districta 19 per cent. males 
and 7 per cent. females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The _ figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they aro largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 18 8 per cent. are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. Tho great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province isconducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. is staff consists of— 


(1) Officcrs of the Political Departmont of 
the Government of India. 


(2) Members of the Provincia Civil Service. 
(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 


(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police, 


(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


The cadre posts reserved for officors coming 
undcr the first head above are ‘— 


Chief Commissioner & 
Agent to the Gov- 
etnor-General 

Secretary 

Under-Secretary 

Personal Assistant 

Revenue Com mis- 
sioner and Revenue 

Administration. { Secretary 

Resident in Waziristan 

Deputy Commis- 
sioners 

Political Agents 

District Judges .. 2 

Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Agsist- 
ant Political Agents J 13 


+ 65 


 & 
-» 5212 
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Two Judicial Commis: 
sioners. 
Judicial Commr,’s4 Two Divisional and 4 


Court & Divi-| Sessions Judges. 
slonal Judges. | Onc Additional ditto. J 


The distriota under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
Collectorates, in charge ot tahsildars, who are 
Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place a8 a social unit is to some extent taken 
a tribe, which is held together by the tics 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools The Province 
forme a single educational circle and only pos- 
scsses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roadsand Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. ‘Lhe 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-oficw Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioncr The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector Gencral There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue administration of 
all five admimistered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioncr. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessicns 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioncrs are the 
contfolling authority in the Judicial branch, 
of the administration,and their Courts are the 
highest oriminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. ‘Lhe improvements needed to brn 

the judictal administration up-to-date, in accor 

with the growth of tne business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee's 
report to which reference was made abuve. 
ae principal officers in the present Administra- 

on are.— 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Comms- 
stoner, The Hon. Sir Horatio Norman 
Bolton K OIE ,0O8.1., 1.0.8 (Assumed charge, 
7th July 1923.) 


Personal Assistant, Captain N. 8 Allington, M.0 
Rendent, Waziristan, Lt.Col, C. L. Bruce, 
O.LE., 0.B.E. 
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Judicial Commisnoner,(Offg ) J. H. R. Fraser, 
CIL, 0.B.E 


Additional Judwral Commissioner, K. B, Saad- 
ud-din khan, B.4., L LB, 


Revenue Commissioner, (Off7) T. B Capeland 


Secretary to Chief Commasmoner, H. A. FB. 
Mctcalfi, MV 0 


Under-Secretary to Chief Commisswner, K, P. 
S Mennon 


Assistant Financial Secretary to Ohvef Commis: 
stoner, (Offg ) Lala Guranditt, Mal, 


Indan Personal Assistant to Chief Commesatoner, 
Khan Bahadur Risaldar Moghal Baz Khan, 
I0.M, 1.D8 M. 


Secretary, Pubhe Works Department, Buildings 
and Roada Branch, Col.C. H. Haswell, 

Secretary, Publee Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, 8 Walker. 


Deputy Conservator of Forests, E. A, Greswell, 
BA, 


Chef Medical Officer, Lieut.-Col C. J. Brierley, 
I M.S. 


Inspector-General of Polvce, 
0 B.H,, M.V 0. 


Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, V. H. 
Short. 


Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle, 
IES,MA 


Superintendent, Archeological Survey, H. Hat- 
grcaves. 


Dimsional and Sessrons Judges, R. B. Bhat 
Lehna Sinch, M BE ,(Dcrajat), Lt -Col. W. A. 
Garstin, 0.8.4 , Sessions Judge (Peshawar). 


Poletwal Agents. 


© Latimer, c,1E, Dir, Swat and Chitral, 
Lt -Co) R Garratt, Khyber. 

(aptain C G N. Ldwards, North Waziristan, 
Majer L W C Noel, 01K, DS0.,Kurram, 
Captain W. R. Hay, 1. 4., South Waziristan, 


Deputy Commrssroners. 


It-Col M L Kae, Hazara. 

Lt.-Col R L.H Griffith, 018., 1 4,, Peshawar, 

Major A. L, }, Paroms, 0.B.B, 0.8.0. I.A,, 
Bannu 

C,H Gidney, 1.08, Dcra Ismail Khan. 

Major Thompson Glover, 0 B.E , Kohat. 


Former Chief Commissioners. 
Tigut -Col, Sir Harold Deane, K O81. Diced 7th 
July 1908. 
Licut Col Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
KC8&.1, to 9th September 1919, 


The Gon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.0.1.E., 
Baer from September 1919 to 8th March 


The Hon. Sir John Loader Maffey, x.0.V0., 
O81, O11,, 1.0.8., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th November 1925. 


(Offf ) C. Stead, 


G.OTE., 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders comprises an area 
of some 63,510 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontior of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on threo sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Rango, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7,990,246, of whom 384,016 were in 
Manipur, Of the population in 1921, 23 millions 
wire Mahomedans, 4$ millions Hindus and 1} 
millions Animists 44 per ccat. of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent. speak Assamcse 
other languages spoken in the province aro 
Hindi, Uriya and a great varicty of languagcs 
Classified under the gencral heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 180, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soul, rainfall and river sys 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 5 mullion 
acres boing devoted to thiscrop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Ica 
and Jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. Tho area under tea consists of 420,564 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 66 square miles are devoted to sugarcane 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 220 inches. The maximum 1s reached 
at errapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a Yainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ante from 59 at baka i in January to 84°8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable soveritv 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1807 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
& commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
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district, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
annually. Limestone is quarricd in the Khasi 
and Jalntla Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar, 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey ofIndia. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt 1s traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Kachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a SSI. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost cvery house 
contains a loom; the cloth 1s being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and mctal and earthonwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
ol ete from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 898 per cent. of the population Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which ruas from 
the port of Chittagong through the Nortn Cachar 
Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Duibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
runsfrom Badarpur to Silchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley and another runs 
through the west of tre Assam Valley from 
Lumding to Gauhati where it uffects a junction 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway connects Assam with 
the Bengal system ta the valley of the Brahma- 
putra The excellence ofits water communica- 
tion makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
than other Parts of India; but in recent years 
the road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
excellent road from Gauhatito Shillong. A large 
fleet of steamers Maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Stearh Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between Goalundo and 
Dibrugarh. 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India Assam secured substantia] financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out in tho following 


Estimated Provincial Revenue for 1927-28. 


table :— 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue 
Excise 

Stamps 

Yorest 


Registration 


ee 
ee 
ee 


(In Thousands of Rupccs.) 

§,27 
1,13,24 
if 93°96 
33,24 


ee 2,30 
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Eatimated Provincial Revenue for 1927-28.—(contd.) 
( In Thousands of Rupees.) 











State Railways (net) .. os ee ae as os a wis as 40 
Interest » ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 1,42 
Administration of Justice ae és ae ‘oe ne vs ‘aa oe 1,76 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. Ba ar Se - < ne a 1,00 
Police eo ee oe es e6 es 86 ee ee 6 ee 1,85 
Education ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2,61 
Medica! ae ee es ee ee ee eo ee ee oe 22 
Public Health ee oo ee 6 es ee ee Cm ee ae 10 
Agriculture ag se oe e@¢ ee es a@ ee ee ee 95 
Industries es oe oe se oe oe ee ee 6 
Miscellaneous Departmonta ae a's ee oe aa ee on aa 1 
Civil Works oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,95 
In aid of Suporannuation s ee ai a “se a is Se 80 
Stationery and Printing aie ve ee oe es a ve ae 8 
Miscellaneous w@ eo ee ee ee ee ees se ees ee 2,67 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments .. 5 
Provincial loan account (net) .. ee ee we és we oe Se —62 
Famine Insurance Fund ee we ee oc ws oe 12 
Government Pross—-Deprcciation Fund a6 ee oe es oe ae 7 
Total Receipts ee ee oe ee ae ee se ee ae 2,66,05 
Opening Balance os oe oe oe re ee ee as 61,20 
Grand Total ee ee ee ee ea ee ee ee ee 3,27,25 
Estimated Protincial Expenditure for 1927 28. 
(Reserved)— 
Land Revenue ea oe ee eos es os ee ee ee ee 19,70 
Stamps ee ee ee as oe oe oe ee ee ee ee 04 
Vorest ee ee ee eo ee ee oe oe ee ee oe 16,48 
State Rallwavs ee ee ee ees ee ee ee ee ee 61 
Subsidised Companies .. oe ‘ie ae ee a ee i 9 
Miscellaneous Ballway expenditure as ee Pr - ae ae ee 2 
Construction of Railways sa ‘s °. as aia - a se 8 
Navigation, Embankments and Drainage Works ,. oe ‘a ed Oy 60 
Interest on ordinary debt ee bed ee ee ee eo re oe —79 
General Administration oe es oe oe oe ee es oe 25,09 
Administration of Justice 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee e¢@ } 
Jails and Convict paler ee oe oe oe a se ae es 4,70 
Police i] ee es ee ee ees oe ees ee ee 23,04 
Police (Assam Rifles) oo ee ee e ae ea ea oe ? 8b 
Ports and Pilotage . be ae. 6 eee "41 
Scientific Departments ee ee on - ‘4 S% ee a 11 
Education (European) ee és oe ne ic os aa <a 76 
Miscellaneous Departments .. es ee oe ae ‘$s ve as 91 
Civil Works ee ee oe ee ee ee we ae we 65,42 
Famine Relief and Insurance ae eo os a6 a a a "10 
Superanouation Allowa: *e9 and Pensions .. ° ma sig ee Zs 
Stationery and Printing oe ee oe Py 5 e ss ee oe at 
MisceHancous oe we we es oe en om a oe 1,07 
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Retunated Prowncial Bapendsture for 1927-28.—(contd.) 


(In Thousands of Rupce®.) 


Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the Provincial 


Government .. «a as o ee 


ees ee ee ae 60 16,00 


Miscellancous adjustment between central and Provincial Goycrnmonts, Capital 


Wilvawy wee = ~o~wrr w- -- 


(Transfvrred)— 


Excise 
Registration ee oe 
General Administration ee 
Scientific Dcpts. 


Education (ether than European) 
Medical .. : 
Public Health 


Agriculture 
Industries oe ae 
Miscellancous Departments .- 


Civil Works a 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure in England 


Closing balance 
Qeand Total 


Administration. 


The province of Assam wat originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him, In 1905, ag the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the castcrn portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territorics under & Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under & Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was fe constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by 2 Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 


The capital 1s Shillong, a town laid out with 
grcat taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a Way more likcly to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVEENOB. 


H, E. Sir Egbert Lawfle Lucas Hammond; 
E.08.L, 0 Bz. 


ee ce e6 


8,16 
85 
3,00 


7,31 
2,81,63 


45,62 


quam Ge 


8,27,25 





Total Disbursements .. 





LXEOUTIVL COUNCIL. 
Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-din Ahmad. 
TLe Hon Mr Arthur Willlam Botham, 0.8.1. . 
C.1E,ICS 
MINISTER. 
Maula vi Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, 
‘he Hon the Rev James Joy Mohan 
Roy, BA 
PRIVAT! SFORFTARY TO If IC TH GOVERNOR, 
W. H. Calvert, 1 P. 
SEORETARIAT. 
Chef Secretary, G I Soames, IC 8 
Secretary in the Transferred Departments B 
Friel, 10 8. 
Secretary, Leguslatwe Department, B.N Bau, 


M A BAT 
Nichols- 


108, 
Secretary, Public Works Department, O. H. 
Desenne, 18 L 
H}FADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
Director of Iand Records, etc W L Scott I.¢.8. 


es eo of Agricullure, ec , Rai Bahadur K. L. 
arua 
Conservator of Forests,W R Le G. Jacob. 


Darector of Surveys, Lt -Col BR H Phillimore. 
Director of Public Instruction, J R Cunningham, 


O18. 
Inspector-General of Polwe, W. C. M. Dundas, 


O1E 

Inspector General of Civil Hospetals and Prisons, 
Col G Hutcheson, 1 M8 

Durector of Public Health, Ma,or T. D. Morison, 


IMs. 
GOVERNORS OF ASSAM. 


Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bel), 1920, 

Sir William Marris, 1921. 

Sir John Kerr, 1922 

Sir Egbert Lawrie Lucas Hammond, K.c.s.1, 
0.B.8., 1927. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, 
Babu Gopendraolal Das Chaudhuri 


Names. 


(President) 
(Deputy Pressvdent) 


Constituency. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Rev, James Joy Mohon Nichols-Roy .. 
Babu Jatindra Mohan Deb Laskar... ae 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty.. 7 
Babu Basanta Kumar ])as . i 
Babu Bratendra Narayan Chaudhury. . 
Babu Gopendralal Das Chaudhur1 ei 
Babu Rasik lal Nandy Mazumdar... ‘a 
Babu Paresh Lal Shome Chaudhury .. 
Rai Bahadur Raman. Mohan Das 
Srijut Mukunda Nayavan Barua 
Srijut Repin Chandia Ghosh .. 
Sriyut Rohn. Kumar PRR CAUEY: 
Srijut Kameswar Das .. 
Srijut Mahadev Sarma .. ; 
Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardalai 
Sriiut Bishnu Charan Joorah 
Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha 
Srijut Rohim Kanta Hat Barua 
Srijut Kuladhar Chaliha 
Lakeshwar Barua ee ry 
Srijut Sarveswar Barua Se ae «it 
Maulavi Arsan Al Majumdar .. as as 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid =. Pe - 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid Chaudhury ive % 
Maulav: Munawwaralt ae : 
Khan Bahadur Hazi- "Muhammad Bakht 
Mazumdar 
Mauilavi Saved Samiur Rahman sn a 
Manlayi Al Haidar Khan i a ‘ 
Maulavi Mahmud Ah. 
Khan bsahb Maulavi Muhammad — Abdul 
Latif, 4 B.E. 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman cs ee “a 


The Hon'ble Maulavi Salyid Muhammad 
Saadulla 

Maulavi Keramat Aji . ‘‘é ie 

Mr. Hamilton Alexan‘ter Gardner ze - 

Mr. Edgar Stuart Roifey 

Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Dorling ‘Smiles, 
D.S.0., C4. 

Mr. H. M. James wa es és a 

Mr, W. kL, D Coopir on wig a 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia ar Ke ne we 


Shillong (General U1ban). 


Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Hailakandi ditto. 
Sylhet Sadr ditto 
Sunamyant ditto 
HMabigan] (North) ditto. 
Habigan) (South) ditto 
South Sylhet ditto. 
Kaingan) ditto 
Dhubri ditto 
Goalpara ditto 
Gauhat ditto 
Barpeta ditto 
Te7pur ditto. 
Mangaldai ditto 
Nowgons ditto. 
SibSagar ditto. 
Jorhat ditto 
CGolaghat ditto. 
Dibrugarh ditto. 
North Lahkhimpur ditto. 
Cachar (Muhammadan Rural), 
»vihet Sadr (North) ditto 
bvibet Sadr (South) ditto. 
Sunam zan) ditto 
Habigan) (North) ditto. 
Habigan) (South) ditto. 
bouth Sylhet ditto. 
Karimganj ditto. 
Dhurbri excluding South ditto, 


balmara Thana. 
Goalpara cum South Sal- ditto 
mara Thana 
Kamrup and Darrangcum ditto. 
Nowgong 
Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur __ ditto. 
Assam Valley Planting 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Surma Valley Planting 
Ditto 


Commerce and Industry, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 


Officials, 
Mr. G. E Soames, 108., mea 
» OU. H. Desenne, LSE, 
» 3. RK. Cunningham, 0.1 E. 
y i. M. Prichard. 
» AW Eriel, 108. 
Non-Officials 


Rai Bahadur Amar Nath Ray. 
Rai Behadur Sadananda Dowctia. 


Khan Bahadur Dewan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chaudhurl. 


Maulavi Sayidaur Rahman. 


Mr. Douglas Smart Withers, represonting the labouring classes, 
a "hat oho Ceredig Evans, Mareen’ the inhabitanta of backward tracts 


hadur Radha Kanta Han 
Srifut Rabindra Narain Chaudhuri. 


Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan js an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions: (1) Britisb Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,845 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
dirotly under British officers; and (3) the 
Naive States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,484 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
acording to the census of 1921 it contains 
703,625 tnhabitants 


The country, which is almost wholly muun- 
tunous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
tle Arabian Sea on tho south while on the 

h and west it makes its way to the inland 
likes which form so large a feature of Central 
dsia, Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
pot by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
vith arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the Firat Afghan War in 1839, 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 

rotect the British lines of communication 

e districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Potitical Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin 
Shorarud, Sibl, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon arca 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the  heavieat 
rainfall, records no more than 112 inches in a 
year. In the highlands fow places recelve more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8, The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and tra . The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluah, as arale, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer & 

storal life. Previous to the advent of the 

tish life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of and 
seourity has been accompanied by a marked 
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extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classcs. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry {s constantly developing. Iruit 18 
‘extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export 18 increasing. 


Education is imparted in 04 prble schools of 
all kinds, with 5,473 scholars Jhere is a dis. 
tinct dosire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons such as 
Sibiand Ziarat; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made Nittle or no advance in 
the outlying districts. ‘lhe mincral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Coal is mined at Shiigh on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and In the Bolan Pass The 
output of coal In 1926-27 was 3239 tons 
Chromite is extracttd in the Zhob District 
near Hindubagh The Chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand  Time-stone is 
quarried in small quantities The output of 
prot during 1926 27 amounted to 14833 
ons 


Administration. 

The head ofthe local admunistration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor Genera) and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes tho 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the rc venue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of admunistra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the cssence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggricved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime The district levics which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Cavil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in tha 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province, the Zhob 
Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and recc ives 
large subsidies from the Impcrial Govern- 
ment. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner lhe Hon’bic Sir F W, Johnston, 

K 0.1} , 0.8,1.,108 


Revenue and Judscral Commusvoner, Lt.-Col. 
T H Keyes, OMG ,CIE 

Secretary. Publac Works Department, Col, Comdt. 
G.H. Boileau, oB.,OMG,Ds80 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commusmoner, R LD I. Wingate. 

Polutwal Agent, Zhob, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, 0.1 E. 

Politwal Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, 
Corfield, M.C. 


Polttwal Agent and Deputy Commcasiner, 
Quetia, Lt.-Col J A. Brett, 0,1 E, 


CL. 
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Assistant Political Agent and Asnstant Com- | 
missvoner, Quetia-Pishin, P Porter. | 

Politwal Agent, Chagat, Sardar Khan Sahib: 
Jaffer Khan 

Polttwal Agent, Sibi, Major G 1. Betham, MO - 

pest see ie Polvécal Agent, Sin, R S Mehta Nihal 

an 

Polvtwal Agent, Lorala, Offg. Capt D. G 
H dc La Fargue 

Residency Surgeon and Chef Medal Officer, 
Lt.-Col D, J M. Deas, I.M.S 

Ci Surgeon, Str, Lt -Col J. Andergon. 

Aasvsiant Polidwal Agent, Zhob, Offg. K § 
Murtaza Khan. 

Owl Surgeon, Quetta, Lt.-Col F LL Wilson, 
I.M.8 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This is a group of islands in the aay, of Bengal 
of which the hcadquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
b ben ports there is regular communica- 
tion. 


The land area of the islands under the ad- 
roinistration jis 3,143 square mulcs, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
Square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation is 26,459. The Islands arc adminis- 
tered by the Chicf Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who 1s also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Scttlement. The pc nal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 


Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Lieut.-Col. 
M. L Ferrar, 0.81., 0.1.E., 0.B,E., I.A. 


Commandant, Malttary Polwe, Lt.-Col G C 
Whcecler, ¥0,1 4. 


Senior Medical Officer and Civti Surgeon, Major 
J.M.R. Hennessy, 1.M 8. 


COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west ofthe State of Mysore. Its area 
ja 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 


Aden. 


British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1884, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore whcre the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissiener 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Ner- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branc) of 
the administration. A Legislative Council cn- 
sisting of 15 elected membersand five nomitat- 
ed members was creatcd in 1923. The chef 
wealth of the country 1s agriculture and especialy 
the growth of coffce. Although owing to ovir- 
production and inscct pests coffee no longer con- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indhn 
output still holds its own against the sevee 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the ou- 
put is exported to France. 


Chief Commissvoner, Coorg—The Hon. Mr S E 
Pears, 0 8 1., 0 1K., 1.0.8. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Mcrwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent. of the population 
are supported by azriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. Tho prinupal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and whcat. 


Chef Commiusnonre, The Hon, 
Reynolds, 01.5, M0. 


Mr. L. W. 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1889 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a Britiah bun- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the bungalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poll- 


tical] strokes which have given geographical 
ragenert f to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
apd aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just gsboye water, The highest 
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peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 89 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 


Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Islands of Perim, an island of 6 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandecb, in the 
elftrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in- 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Mura 


islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat 1n 1854 | 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and © 


otherwise valuable only for the no deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whele extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikb 
Othman and Perim, is approximately 80 milcs 
The 1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shalkh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 66,571. The population of Perim 13 2,075 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by a commercial firm, That of Sokotra 
ia 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, 
fishing on the coast. 


Strategic Importance. 


Aden’s first importance is ag a naval and 
military etation of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Coloncl A. M. 
Murray, in his “Imperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden 18 not a naval base in the 
Same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
Were made, but a point dappur, a rendezvous 
aad striking point for the fleet. It wag seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulacss as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
ravwon detre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retaincd its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Sea, and valuable to 
its owners a8 a Commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spi of 
land, The harbour is dredged to 30 below I.S 
L.W. and is approached by a dredged cut of 
the same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
join the 5 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth at low water spring tides of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. ‘Che Junction of this 
cut with the 5 fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carriesa flashing red light, 
The bottom is sand and mad. There aro seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and by 8 tectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
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both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 


The Arab chicfs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Govern- 
ment. (Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
Were appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier betwecn Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Adon. A 
convention was signed in 1905 scttling details, 
the frontier line being drawnfrom Shaikh Murad, 
a point of the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
cast of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The arca left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles The ar- 
rangement gave to Turkcy Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel past Perim into the Red Sea A sani- 


_torium and small British garrison used to be 


maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but tho garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
anee with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903,—that His Majesty s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have becn dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 


British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a polic 
under which Aden has failed to advance wit 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of otber British dependencies 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect thir coal yards, Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention 1ts needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said: ‘‘It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
puree of political necessity without attempt- 
ng to extendthe benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbourmg native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 
years’ occupation...... . Aden has always 
suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only booked upon 
asan incubus.” This question is still under 
discussion but some important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satinfy the 
eommercial needs of the port. 


Language. 
The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chicfly returned as Araba and 
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Shaikhs The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port So 
far as the settlement is concerned the chicf 
Induatries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
The crops of the tribal low country adjoining 
are jowar, sesamum, a little cotton, madder 
a bastard saffron and a little indigo In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honcy are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem, Water is drawn from four 
sources—wells, agteducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condcnsers that therm have muntly suc 
cessfully small artisian wells which may 


prove supenor to all such arrangements The 
trade of Aden 15 mostly transhipment the 
port serving is a ccntre of distribution Its 


total annual yalue in recent years has rangcd 
between Rs 15 crores and Rs 20 crorcs 


Administration 


The administration of Adon wis in form r times 
directly under the Government of Bombay In 
1920, the political control of Aden, which was 
exercised dumng the od of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Lgypt, was retransferrec 
to the Political Resident Aden, who was to be 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office In 
1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office The future of the Protectorate 
has been the subject of nolittle discussion and 
various proposals have been put forward At 
one time the idea that it shou(d be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertaimed 
fhe proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the important Indian community m Aden whose 
views were supporti(d in India There has becn 
much friction between India ani thc Colonial 
Office over the status of Indians in the Dominions 
and some of thi Crown Colonis and the luke 
warmness of the (Colonial Othe in protccting 
their rights was much resented = Th refore trans 
fer to the Colonial Office was opposed as transter 
to an unknowing and unsympathetic admuinis- 
tration On the 11th July 1922 the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Aden in the near future Deliberitions bet 
ween the (rovernment of Jndia and the Imp rial 
Government reachcd ther conclusion during 
the past year and the decisions finally taken 
were announced by the Government of Jndia in 
the Legislative Assembly assembled fn Delhi 
during the Budget debates in March 1027 The 
new arrangements came into operation on April 
lst 1927 Under the mw conditions the Im 
perial Grovernment are responsible for the 
military and political situation in Aden and its 
Hinterland Fhe settlement of Aden Itself 
which is to a large degree peopled by Indians 
Temains under the Government of India The 
financial settlement required by this division of 
authority provides for the payment by India to 
Imperial Revenues of £250 000 a year for thru 
years and thence forward of £150000 a ycar 
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The larger amount is considerably fess thon the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former systcm of control 


The administration is conducted by a Real 
dent who is assisted by four Asustants The 
Reaident {4 also ordinaniy General Officer 
Commanding and his hitherto usually been an 
othcer selected trom the Indian army as have his 
asdstants The (Court of the Resident is the 
Columal Court of Admiralty under Act XVI of 
1891 and its procedure as such is rgulated by 
the provisions of the (olonial (ourta of the 
Admiruty Act 1890 (53 and 54 Vice Chapte1 
27) The Jaws m foru in the settlement are 
gem rally speaking, those in fore in the Bombay 
Presidency supyJementkd on curtain pomts ly 
8 Clal rcgulations to sult local conditions he 
managemcnt of the port 15 un ler the control of a 
Board of Trustc s formed in 1888 = The principal 
busincss of the Port Prust has becn the dec penmg 
of the harbour 80 as 60 allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and Jeave at all states of the tide The 
Aden police force consists of land and harbour 
pote who number 320 and 54 respectively 

here are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Perim 1n addition to the military 
institutions of this character The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers three companiea 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment Dctachments from 
the last named are rnamntained at Porm and 
Shaikh Othman respectively 


Climate 


The average temperature of tho station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean rango 
beng from 75 in January to 98 ~~ in 
June, with variations up to 102 The lulls 
betwecn the monsoons in May and September 
are very oppressive Consequcntly, long resi 
lence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of kuropeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode jn 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious discasos and 
epidemics and the absonce of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safi guards against 
many maladics common to tropical countrics, 
Fhe annual rainfall] varies from } inch to 8} 
enon with an irregular average of 8 
nches 


Pol cal Resdent Major-General J. H K. 
Stewart, OB, DSO, 

Assvtant Resudente 

1 MajorB R Reilly, OLE ,OBR, 

2 , TCW Fowle 

3 Oaptain M. 0. Sinclair 

4. 5 3B. P. Roas-Hurst, M 0, 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre-| ‘arliamont, re-ap 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu-' ive years. Half ne 


tion of the verning board of the old 
East India Iapany. The affairs of the 
company were ofriginally managed by tho 


Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full gabe and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
yrees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were excrcised by the President, 
the lincal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Ciown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to Indla. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 
The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came Into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
ower to givc orders to every officer in India, 
ncluding the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relat to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should be be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indianinterest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties atill vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
hear as to the relations of the Secretary of 
tate with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practics the Council meeta weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 


The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Aot to not loss than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State bein; 
free to appoint within those limits. The perloc 
of office was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the Secre of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated te 


int a member for another 
he Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
en years, and who have not left India more 
han five years bofore their appointment. The 
\ct restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
dditional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
oember who was at the time of appointment 
omiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
‘oor of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
he number of Indian members has deen three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
he India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
ndia Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to tha establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject 


x0 the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 


In the past the whole cost of the Indla Office 
a8 been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
lution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
otal net cost including pensions has been 
tbout £250,000 per annum. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
Was miade whercby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
‘o3t of the controlling and political functions 
ixercised in Whitehall is also met from British 
‘evenues, while agency functions alone are 
ihargeable to Indian revenues. 


The High Commissionership. 


The financial readjustment has been accom- 
vanied by a highly important administrative 
‘hange provided for by tho Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October lst, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over contro! of the purchase of Govern- 
ment Stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the re cruit- 
ment of technical Officers supervision of I. C. 
8. and Forest probationers r first appolat- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publication”, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department j5 located at are the Depot 
ff the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the fest of 
the staff, at 42, 44 and 46, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.1, but anew “ India House” is to be erect- 
ed for the High Commissioner in Aldwych to 
the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at an eatimat- 
ed cost of £300,000. 


Parliament set npin 1020 a Joint Standing 
Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eloven 
members of each House. Thepurpose is tokeep 
Parliament in closer touch with Indian affairs 
and to refer to the Committee draft rules and 
also Parliamentary Bills after they have re- 
ceived asecond reading. 
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Secretary of State. 
The Right Hon. Lhe Lar] of Birkenhead, 
Under-Secretaries of State. 
Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K 0 B 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton. 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 
Sir Malcolm Seton, K 0 B. 
Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

ir Louis Kershaw, KC.81, OLE. 

8. F, Stewart,o.8 1,012 


Council. 
Frederick Craufurd Goodcnough. 
Sir Wilham H.H Vincent, G01, KOSI. 
General Sir Havclock Hudson, K.0B, K.C.I.E. 
Sir inald A. Mant, K O1K., 08 1. 
Sir Muhammad Rafique. 
Sir Robert Lrskine Holland, 


0.V.0. 

Sir Campbell W. Ithodes, o BE. 

8. N. Mallik, c.1 4. 

Dr. R P Paran)pye, M.A., B 8c. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, cSt, KCIE, 

Clerk of the Councd,8. F Stewart,081,0 LE. 

Deputy Clerk of the Councd, F. W. H. Smith. 

Prwvate Secretary to the Secretary of State, 
R. H A Carter. 

Asnatant Priate Secretarves, J P, Gibson 
and G.H.G M Cartwright, 

Politwal A.-D -C. to the Seeretary of State, Lieut.- 
Col. A D’Arcy, G. Bannerman, 0.1.E., 0.V 0. 

Private Secretary to sir A. Hutzel, R. EK Lield. 


Private Secretary to Larl Winterton, W. D. 
Tomkins 


Heads of Departments. 


SECRETARIES 

Penanceal, W Robinson, cB 4; C H. Kisch, 0.B 

Pubdlse and Judveral, J. E. Ferard, 0.B E. 

Mistary, Field Marsha: Sir Claud W. Jacob, 
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Miscellaneous Appointments, 
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arwn, Fredk, C A Story, MA. 
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Major-General J. B. Smith, OB, OLE, 
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The Home Government. 





HIGH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
(42, Grosvenor Gardens. ) 
The High Commvstoner, Sir A. O. Chatterjee, 


KOIRK, 

Secretary, J O. B Drake, OIF , 0.B.E. 

Chief Accountancy Officer, G H. Stoker, 0.B.E. 

Personas Assvstant,G 1 Drayeon. 
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Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India ia 1,778,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people—nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Ra)putana, with an area of 19 square milks, 
and the Simla Hill ttates, which are little mor 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. ‘Ihcy indlude the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmur, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian Statcs were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it 1s impossible evin to summarise 
them. But broadly 1t may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence ot the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posscs- 
sions To this genral policy however thcre 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousic 
the Government introduced what was called 
anncration through lapse That is to say, 
when there was no direct hcir, the Governmcnt 
considered whether public interests would be 
secuted by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this polcy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transtcrence of the 
dominions of the Kast India Company to thc 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policv 
toward the Tnodian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ‘Wo desire no catension of our pres ut 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no agercssion on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit:, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should cnjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancoment which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issuc of that proclamation there has bcen 
no c«ncroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has becn in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British adm- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling Louse. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent raisgovernment, or to carry on the 
adm tion during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviating intcntion of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
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or intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
Status are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without cxcep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. e Para- 
mount Powcr acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powcrs and other Indian States The in- 
habitants of thc Indian States are the subjects 
of their ruleis, and except in case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authoritics, they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tne per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their ins 
ternal authority. The suzcrain also intervencs 
when the internal peace of their territories 
18 seriously threatencd. Finally they partk 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus sccure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On tho other hand, the Indian States are 
undir an obligation not to center into relations 
with forign nations or other states; the 
authority ot their rulers has no existence out- 
side their terntorics. Their subjects outside 
thelr dominions become for all intcnts and 
purposes British subjccts. Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allics. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every quistion of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, th ir cquipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
Tajah is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping In to set right such serlous abuses 
Ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming pm porary charge 
of a Native State when there shal! be sufficient 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole fudge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British Indla confers juriadiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
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by the British courts which possess 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers. 


The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
@ rule reside in the states thomselves, In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resldent, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Reekdents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincilal Governments butin the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district thoy lio. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
sre under the Special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 


Closer Partnership. 

Eventa have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer dave Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Rulin 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, an 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges forthe purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmero, Heino. Indore and La- 
hore, The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion bas placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities, In 
these ways there has been a steady mse in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
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it. The ! when war with Russia appeared to bo inevi- 


table over the Penjdch incident in 1885, the 
states have ra a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indlan 
Army. Those were until recently termed Jmperial 
Service Troops; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces: they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians; but they are 
oapected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general] direction of an Inspector- 
General. ‘Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and im =the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
Lospect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tonded 
to sval the devotion of the groat feudatorics 
to the Crown. The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India Jargoly to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord to, the 
then Viceroy. in a specch at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said :— 


“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference In the internal affairs of the 
Native Statcs. Butin guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against extcrnal aggression it natu- 
tally follows that the Imperia}) Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
tor the general soundness of thoir administra 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
o: being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
lhere are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
sifeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such a8 railways, telegraphs and othcr 
services Of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State Is ono of suzerainty. Tne founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests botween the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
iuterference with the latter in their own affairs. 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but in this year, an Exccutive Council con- 
sisting of seven ordinary and one extraordinary 
member under a President was established, <A 
i eae Council cousisting of 20 members of 

12 are official, 6 non-official and extra 
ordinary is responsible for makinglaws, The 


administration is carried on by a fcegular syatem 
of departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. ‘The state is divided into two 
divisions—Tclingana and Mahratwads—15 Dis- 
tricta and 103 Talukas. Local Boards are cons- 
tituted in cach District and Taluka, The State 
Maintains its own currency which consists of 
gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupeo, known as the Osmania Sicca,exchange 
with the British Indian rupec at an average 
ratio of 116-10-8 to 100. There is a State postal 
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Servic and stampa for intcrnal purposes The 
Nizam maintains his own army consisting of 
19523 troops of which 5876 are clisscd as 
regular troops and 12 680 as irregular In addi 
tion to these there arc two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops 1 067 strong 


FINANCE —Hydcrabad St if is fur the wealth- 
icst. of the Indian States hing + revcnue in 1ts 
own currency of ovcr 7¢ Crorcs which 18 appro 
ximately the same as that of the (¢ ntral Provin 
ces and Bihar and Orissa and doubhk that of any 
othtr State Aftir many vicissitudes its 
finances alt at present in a prosperous con 
dition and it (njovs v large annual surplus of 
revenue from which a roacrve of lo crors has 
bien built up ‘This 1s bemg used pirtly 18 a 
sinking fund for tht purchas of the Stite rul- 
ways and partly for the development of the 
resourccs of the Stite Lhe budget cstim ites for 
the present yoar show & revenuc of 768 lakhs 
undcr service heads and an expcunditure of 734 
lakhs inclusive of large sums sct aside for 
dcvelopmcunt famine msurince and rosceve for 
re organisation and dcvilopment Lhe capital 
expenditure programme provides for an ¢xpendl 
ture of 136 lakhs which includes 63 lakhs tor the 
large irrigation project known as Nizam 
Sagar ’ and othcr sanctioned projects and 67 
lakhs for the compktion of the Kavzipct 
Bellarshah line which is the last link in the duect 
route }ctwecn Madras and D lhi and for the 
construction of fucd¢r ines The year optmd 
with + cash balance of 490 JIikhs which 15 
expccted to mcreist to about 520 likhs by the 
end of the year The Government loans stand 
at 1064 for short term and 116 for long tcrm 
188UC8 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —The principal 
Industry of the Statc 18 agmeultury which min 
tains 57 por cont of the population = Lie com 
mon system of Jind tenure i» ryotwin = Al out 
55 per cont of the total arca is durectly sdmi 
Distered by the Statc Lhe rest consists of pri 
vate «states of His Lvalted the Nizam = which 
compris about one tcnth of the total arca of the 
State and the cstates of the Jazirdars and 
Paiguh nobles Lhe total land rev nuc w over 
3croms The principal food crops are millet 
and rice the stapl. money crops cotton which 
is grown c\tcnsvely on the black cotton soils 
and oilsccds Hydtrabad is well hnown for 
its Gaoiani cotton which i3 the longist stapk 
indigenous cotton in India The total arca 
under cotton excceds 3 millionacrs Hyderabad 
possesscs the most southerly of the Indian cou 
measures and the wholc of southern India 1s 
dcpcndent on it for such coal as is transported 
by rail = Lhe chicf minc 18 situated at Singarcn 
which js not far from Bezwada junction on the 
Calcutta Madras ling The chicf manuficturin. 
industry 18 biscd on thc cotton produced in the 
State There arc five large mills in ¢ vistence 
and cthctrs arc likely to be established whil 
about onc third of the cloth worn in the Dom 
nions is produccd on local hand looms = There 
are about 250 ginning and pressing factorics in 
the cotton tracts and also a number of tanneries 
and flour mills The Shahabad Cement (Co 
which has been catablished at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi, suppose the whole of southern India 
with cement and has at present al annual output 
of about 40,000 tons, 
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TA\ATION —Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crorcs 
the main sources of taxation arc ¢xcise and cus 
toms The receipts from each are estimated 
for tht present year at 159 and 132 likhs respec 
tivly After these comc intercst on invest 
mcnts (43 lakhs), railways (33 Jakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs) Ihe customs revenu is derived 
from an ad valorem duty of 5 pcr cent on all 
imports and export» 


( OMMUNIOATIONS —-One hundred and thirty 
scv n miks of broad gauge Ine from Bombay 
to Midris traverse the Stite At Wid on this 
scetion the broid gauge system of the Nizam’s 
Guarantccd Stitc Rallwiy takcs off and running 
cast through Wydcrabad City and Warangal 
rachcs the Calcutta Midras line at Bezwada 
a total Icngth ot 330 miles =} rom Kasipet near 
Warang il on this linc a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north Irains arc now running as far as 
Ramagundiam a distance of neirly 28 miles 
und the rest of the hne will be opcncd durtng the 
presint year lrom Secundcrabad the metre 
gauge Godiveri Vallcy railway runs north west 
for 386 miles to Manmad on the main linc of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre giuge line also runs south from Secun 
dcrabad through Mahbubnagar nearly to the 
bordcr and 1s now hading linked up with Kurnool 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail 
wiy Thus with branch lines there are now 
025 miles of broad gauge and 581 of the mctre 
gauge mm the State The Birsi Light Railway 
also owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay Madras line to l aturin Osmanabad 
Distrut Lhe Nizams Guarantied State Rail 
way 18 worked at present by a Company but 
H LH 8 Government has provided a large 
proportion of the capital outlay and has the op- 
tion of purchast at stated intcrvals the carlicst 
ot which is inthe your 1934 =]he road system 
18 Incomplhtc wt pros nt tut is being rapidly 
cxvtcnded on a well consid re} progr imme 


Eprcation —Lhe Osmania University at 
Hydcrabid imparts instruction mn all the tacul 
t14 through the mcdium ot Urdu J nglish bung 
tnught 1s a compulsory languagc and it has one 
Kunst Gridc Colleze and four Intermediate Col 
kges Phe Nizam Colleg at Hyderabad (first 
gridc) is howiv r afhhated to the Madras 
Unversity In 1924 20 the total number of 
1 ducational Institutions ros: from 3 556 (1918 
19) to 4.00! the number of Primary Schools in 
particular having becn lirgcly mereased 


BARCUTIVE COUNCIL —R1ij2 Rajayan Rajah 
Sir Kishen Porshad M charaja Biuhidur Yamuinus 
saltanith GGL President Nawib Wallud 
Dowlih Buhadur /ducatwon, Vedrcal and Male 
tary Departments VMembcr Nawab Nizamat Jung 
Bahadur CIF OBL Political Member Nawarb 
Hydar Nawaz Jung Bihidur Finance and Rau 
way Uember Ft -Col Chemvix Irench OFF, 
OB! Revenue and lolue Wember Dr Nawab 
sir Amin Jung Bahadur KCIB OSI LLD, 
Lan Vember, Nawab Aqul Jung Bahadur, 
Public Works UWember , and Nawab Sir Iaridoon 
Mulk Bahaduti, KCIF, CSI CBE, bzira- 
ordinary Alember. 


BRITISH RESIDENT —The Hon'ble Sir William 
P Barton, KOTE, CSL, 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 


north and the north-west where it is bounded | 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara | consisting of three 
respectively and towards the south-west by! Judicial tribunal 


Coorg. It is naturally divided into two regions | 


Statc, and the administration {s conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
three Members of Council, The Chief Court 
Judges is the highest 
in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State— 


of distinct character : the hill country (the mal-| the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 


nad) on the west and the wide spreading valleys! tive Council. 


The Representative Assembly was 


and plains (the maidan) on the east. The State: established in 1881 by an executive order of 


has an area of 29,469 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,078,892 of whom over 
02 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 


HISTORY.—The ancient history of the country 
ia varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 

ana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 

istorical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Ganyas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
en indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 


Mysore became associated with the present | 


ruling dynasty. At first tributory to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1709, on the fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprisea within ita present limits, to the an- 
cien cynesty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III, Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations Jaid down in 
the Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.0.8.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894, 


and was succeeded by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadayar 
Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G@.B.E., who was installed 


in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appro riately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. e 


ADMINISTEATION.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore wef is the 
Administrative headquarters. His ope 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the. 


Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ot 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1928. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. ‘The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
terre ee oe Government. ‘The Assembly jis 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxcs and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for one 
or more special sessiona of the Assembly to be 
summoned by Government when the State or 
public business demands it. 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the a i of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
officio President of both the Representativo 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines all audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 


STANDING COMMITTEES.— With a view to en 
large the opportunities of non-official represen. 
tatives of the people to influence the every day 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rall- 
way, Electrica) and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Er ron 
ments. The combatant strength of the ta 
Force at the end of 1926-27 was 2,270 of whi 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in 
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Mysore Horse, 100 in the Transport Corps, and 
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FINANCES.—The actual total receipts and 
the remairing 1,537 in the Infantry. The disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
tota] annual cost is about 16,62,884 The cost five years together with the revised pacest ost i- 











of the Police Administration during 1925-26 mate for 1926-27 and budget for 1927-28 were 
substitute was ubout 16 lakhs. as below :— 

Year. | Receipts. | Disbursements. Surplus. | Deficit. 
te2t-e2 . wwe] 8)42,05,380 3,27.45,470 lee —'T5,40,090 
1922-23 .. oe ay 3,30, 70,534 3,30,47,897 + 22,637 
1923-24 ,. oe oe 3,32,57,262 3,32,02,060 +55,202 
1924-25 .. .. «| — 3,89,62,290 3,39, 35,870 +26,420 
1925-26 (Accts.) we 3,46,36,060 3,46,02,636 +34,324 
1926-27 (revised) ve 3 ,35,27,000 3 ,42,77,000 aan —7,50,000 
1927-28 (budget). oe 3,40,10,000 3,39,80,000 + 30,000 

AGRICULTURE.—Nearly three-fourths of the industries. The works are on the borders of an 


population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and san-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. A Superintendent of Seri- 
culture has been appointed and the Sericultural 
Department affiliated to the Industries and 
Commerce Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free sred, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. The Department of Agri- 
culture ia popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
and exreriments, There ate four Governmens 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Babbur (near 
Hirlyur Marthur and Balehonnur. A live-stock 
section hasbeen organised which has been taking 
neceasary steps for the Improvement of live- 
stock. 


INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE.—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
trics and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting now industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a gencral 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis is now working 
on ® commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Bangalore, and another at Mysore. A large 

lant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupecs 
es been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 


extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horsepower of electric 
energy. 


EDUOATION.—A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1016. 
It is of the teaching and residential t com- 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja's 
and Muharani’s Colleges at Mysore, with head- 
quartcrs a Mysore. The colleges are efficiently 
equipped and organised and there is a training 
college for men located at Mysore. The 
Aebaranls College at Mysure ia a College for 

omen, 


With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years mado considerablc 
advance. Schools have been started for im- 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
enginecring and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether in 1025-26 6,893 public and 
1,173 private educational institutions in the 
State. This gives one school to every 3°65 
square miles of the area aud to every 726 0f the 
population. 


Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg.— The Hon, Mr.G. E. Pears, 0.9.1., 0.1.5. 

Dewan.—Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza Mahomed 
Tamail, C.LE., 0.B.E. 

Members ofthe E ive Council.— K.Chandy, 
B A., First Member of Council Rajkaryaprasakta 
Diwan Bahadur, M. N. Krishna Rao, B.., 
Second Member ot Council and C. 8. Balasunda- 
ram Iyer, B,A., Third Member of Council. 
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~ BARODA 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. Itis divided 
into four district blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British torr- 

; (2) central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; 
(3) to the North oi Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,126,522 of whom over four-fifths are 
Hindus. 


Hi{sroRy.—Theo history of the Baroda State 
@8 such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be considcred as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 


greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji r tly levied tribute in Gujarat. 


His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1784, since then it has always been in’ the 
hands of the Gaikwars; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end unt] the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Dama) was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his terntory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons. 
ceeded in turn by his sons Sayaji 
Fattesing Rao, Manaji Rao and Govind Rao. 
The last died im 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Rao. A period of political instability 
ensued whioh was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda 
Sy a treaty of 1805 between the British Govern- 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged tnter 
aka that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
rrp Seep Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
Briti oe the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindart hordes and MHolkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay, in _ 1841, 
Genpes Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Khande Rao, who 
ascended the Gad: in 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed 
1875 for ‘‘ notorious misconduct” and ‘*‘ gross 
misgovernment,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who Wa} 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as hcir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with ful} powers in 1881. 


He was suc- . 


in | 


ADMINISTRATION.—An oxecutive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. number of 
departments have been formed, which aro 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
into four prants, each of which is sub-divided 
mto Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attcmpts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
_Village panchayats have been formed which 
|form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. Thercisalsoa Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members 
A High Court at Baroda posscsses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the Stato and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Coart, 
appeals lic 1n certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 


FINANCE—In 1925-26, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs 2,37,06,786 and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 1,97,73,245. The principal Revenue 
heads were:——-Land Revenue, Rs. 1,13,27,143 ; 
Abkari, Rs. 35,97,795; Opium, Rs. 6,39,932; 
Railways, Rs. 14,11,090; Interest, Rs. 15,13, 468; 
' Tribute from other States, Rs. 6,16,852. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 


PRODUCTION AND JINDUSTRY.—Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent. of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-o1l, rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, stigarcane, maize, and rape crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few Tals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a Varicty of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 88 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companics’ Act There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 731 Co-operative Socicties 
in the Baroda State. 


COMMUNICATIONS —The B. B. & C. 1. Railway 

crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants, 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi H idea A system of branch 
‘limes has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
'all the four prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Vailcy Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord linc (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are about 669 milcsin length. Good roads 
are not numerous. 


EDUCATION.—The Education Department 
controls 2,976 institutions of different kinds, 
in 75 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are anumber of high schools, technical 
schools, and schocla for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. € 
State ie ‘in a way pledged to the ipoliey of 
free and com primary education.” It 
roaintains a system of rural and 
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libraries, Ten ‘per cent. of the population is Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
returned in the census as literate. Total int . nh formed to wor 
o<pense on Education ig Rs. 31,35,215, Serta aud has set itself an ambitious 


OaPiTaL Crty.—Baroda City with the can- _ RULER.—His Highness Farzand-ieKhas-i- 
tonment has a population of 94,712. It con- Dowlat-i-Englishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
tains a public park, a number of fine public Gackwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
buildings, palaces and offices; and it is crowded 4&.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., LL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 
With Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the Resident,—Lt.-Col R. J.C. Burke (Offy.), 
north-west of tho city and is garrisoned by an Dewan.—Rao Bahadur Y. T. Krishnamachari, 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An OLE, 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its | Tho Khan is assisted in the administration 
feudatory Statc of Las Bela, of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service. The 
Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagal Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri-|ducts the relations betwecn the Government 
Bagti tribal territories, on the South by the of India and the Khan, and oxercises general 
Arabian Sco and on the West by Persia. political supervision over the State, The revenue 
of the State is about Re. 16,60,000, out of which 
Tho State includes the tribal territorics of the Khan retains « civil list of Rs. 3,50,000 per 
the Chicfs of the Brahui Confederacy of which annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
the Khan of Kalat is Head. The divisions of Beglar Begi Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- G.0.1.£. He was born in 1864. 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the [as Bela is a small State under tho suzerainty 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of of Kujat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
Las Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans sind, and the greater part of tho State consists 
of the Sunnisect. The area of Kalat with Las of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Rela is 80,410 sq. miles, The country issparsely Arca 7,182 square miles; population 60,696, 
inhabited, the total population being about chicfly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
379,000. average revenue is about Ra. 3,70,000. Tho 
The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- aac Sereda nara Poe Goer 
1a78. be povarned by the treaties of 1854 and duct the administration of hia State in accord- 
1876, by the latter of which the independenoc ance with tho advice of the Governor-General's 
of Kalat was bibs ep while the cage Agent. This control is excrcised through the 
fo act in subordinate co-operation wit . Political Agent in Kalat. Tho Jam also sp atl 
British Government. There ty a ne op rte an approved Wazir, to whose advice he is subject 
Moho Paden connection with the construction ’ nd who assists him generally in the transaction 
* jridieon oe une ote aac oe ae | of State business 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan penor: . oe 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, | arentiotie aor panera) for Balionsts>, 
Nushkij and Nasirabad. Hon'ble Mr, F, W, Johnston, C.8.1., C.1.E., 1.C.8, 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


is the name of a great territorial and Tonk Agency, 8 States (Bundi, Shahapura 
dicen & total area of about'131,608 square and Tonk) and the ‘Chictship of Shahpura; Jaipur 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States, one Residency, 2 States (principal State, Jaipur); 
chiefship, and the small British district of Mewar Residency and Southern’ Rajputana 
4jmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by Statcs Agency, 3 States (principal State Bans- 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab Statc of wara) and the Kushalgarh Chiefship; Western 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by Rajputana States Residency, 2 Statcs (principal 
the Punjab, role oat ve the enact State, Marwar). 

Gwalior, while southern boun- 
hare can aes the central region of India in The Aravalli Hills intersect a, 
an irrogular zigzag line. Of the Indian States almost from end toend. The tract to the north- 
17 ate Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are west of the hillsis, as a whole, sandy, Set ga 
Jat, and one (Tonk)is Mahomedan. The Chief and unproductive, but improves otige y from 
administrative control of the British district is belng a mere desert in the far west : see ay 
vested ex-officio in the political officer, who holds tively fertile lands to the north-east. To 7 
the post of Governor-General’s Agent forthe south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie ee rH 
supervision of the relations between the several more fertile regions which contain extensive a 
Tn alan States of Rajputana and the Govern- ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
ment of India. For pager ier purposes rivers. 
(sy oups :-— 

Bikeust sof, setend Thala war in direct’ relations aeons ai Latent Sch Bei 
with " overnor-General; ways 1D putana , , 
Sevtern patmaie hoon States (Bharatpur, are the property of the British bla 
Dholpur, Karuaii, Alwar and Kotah), Herat] The B. B, &C,I. (Metre-gauge) (Government 
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rans from Ahmedabad to Bandikr! and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of th. 
Indian State rallways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwz 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikane: 


INHABITANTS,— Over 50 per cent. of the popu 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture 
about 20 per cent. of the total population a 
maintained by the preparation and supply c 
material substances; personal and domest/ 
service provides employment for about 6 pe! 
cent. and commerce for 2} per cent. of the popu 
lation. The principal language ts Bajastbani 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars 

puts, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis anc 
Balais. The Rajputa are, of course, the aris: 
tooracy of the country, and as such hold th: 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers o: 
rent or ag cultivators. By reason of thei 
position as integral families of pure descent 
as a janded nobility, and as the kinsmen c 
ruling, chiefs, they are also the aristocracy o 
India ; and their social prestige may be measurcc 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or cla: 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India whic! 
does not claim deseent from, or irregular connec: 
tion with, one of thease Rajput stocks. 


The population and area of the States are 
follows :— 














Area in {| Population 
Name of State. square in 
miles, 1921. 
In direct Political rela- 
tions with A. G. G.— 
Bikaner ee e»{ 23,815 650,685 
Sirohi ots ‘. 1,958 188,639 
Jhalawar oe ee 810 96,182 
Mewar Residency— 
Udaipur os »-| 12,756; 1,380,063 
Souther Rajputana States 
Ageney— 
Banswara' .. ‘ 1,606 190,362 
Dungarpur... ‘ 1,447 189,272 
Partabgarh .. : 886 67,110 
Kushalgarh .. . 340 29,1€2 
(Chrefship) 
Western State Residency— 
Jodhpur ne .-| 84,968} 1,841,642 
Ja er es ee} 16,062 67,652 
Jaipur Residency— 
Jaipur oo 15,579] 2,388,802 
h .. 858 77,134 
Lawa ae 19 2,262 
Haraoti-Tonk Agency— 
Bundi ee ee 2,220; 17,068 
Tonk és 2,553) 287,898 
Shahpura.. 405 48,180 
Eastern States Agency—~ 
Bharatpur... : 1,983 406,487 
Dholpur : 1,155} 229,734 
Karauli ee es 1,242 138,730 
Alwar oe ya 8,141 701,154 
Kotah a és § 684 630,060 
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Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A.D. The capital nity is Udaipur, 
Which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s s, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piuce of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 

alaces. It is situated ncar the terminus of the 

daipur-Chitor Railway, 6097 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji 
Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., 4.0,V,0., who was born 
in 1849 and succeedcd in 1884. He is the head 
of the Scesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief, 
The administration 1s carried on by the Maha- 
Tana, assisted by Shriman Maharaj Kumar 
Sir Bhopal Singhji Bahadur, K.01.E., to 
whomHis Highness has delegated certain powers, 
The revenuoc and expenditure of the State are 
now about 45 and 43 lakhsa year respectively, 
Udaipur is to be rich in minerals which are 
little worked. Ita archwologica] remains are 
humerous, apd stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have becn found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 

of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles, and population 
219,824 souls, including Patta Kushalgarh. It 
is thus in regard to size eleventh among the 
States of Rajputana. Banswara with Dungar- 
pur originally formed a country known as Bagar, 
which was, from the beginning of the 13th 
century until about the year 1529, held by 
certain Rajput Chiefs ofthe Ghelot or Sisodia 
clan, who claimed descent from an elder branch 
of the family now ruling in Udaipur. After the 
death of Udai Singh, the ruler of Nagar, his 
territory was divided between his two sons, 
Prithi Singh and Jagmal Singh, about 1529, 
and the descendants of the two families are 
the present Chiefs of Dungarpurand Banswara, 
Where the town of Banswara now stands there 
was e@ large Bhil pal or colony under a powerful 
Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, who was defeated 
and slain by Jagmal about 1530. The name 
Banswara ia by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries after 
its foundation by Jagmal, Maharawal Bijai 
Singh, anxious to get rid of the supremacy of the 
Mahrattas, offered to become a tributary to the 
British Government, In 1818 a definite treaty 
was made with his successor, Maharawal Umed 
Singh. Banswara has been described as the 
most beautiful portion of Rejputana; it looks 
at its best Just after rains. The principal rivers 
are the Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and 
the Haran. 

The present Chief is His Highness Rai Rayan 
Maharawal Sahib Shree Prithi Singhji Bahadur 
who was born on July 15, 1888, and Js the 21st 
in descent from Maharawa) Jagmal earn 
His Highnoss was educated in the Mayo College 
and succeeded his father in 19138. His 
Highneas is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Maharawal with the assist- 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and i . 
tive Council, of which the Diwanisthe President. 
The Revenue of the Stateis about 9 Isakhs and 
the normal expenditure is about the same, 
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Diwan :—Mr. N. Bhattacharyys, M.a. 


Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
Asin other States whabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
vo coerce the Bhils The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate existence. from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when dfiven away by Kuirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chicfis His Highness 
Rai Rayun Maharawal Shri Lakshman bingh)1 
born on 7th March 1908 and succeeded on 15th 
November 1918. His Highness being minor, 
the administration is carricd on by the Executive 
Council of the State undcr the supervision of 
tho Political Agent, Southern Rajputana 
States No railwav line crosses the territory, 
the nearest railway station, Udaipur, being 65 
miladistant Revenue about 6} lakhs. 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded 1n the sixtecnth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded 1n 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agrecing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salum Shaht Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi ‘The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treat 
then entered into was subsequently cancelle 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was madein1818 ‘The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs 36,350 British currency 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Raghunath Singh Bahadur, K 01 E., who was 
born in 1359 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed bythe Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council Revenue about 
6 lakhs; expenditure nearly 56 lakhs. The 


financial administration 1s under the direct 
Bupervision of the State. 
Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana 


also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
cruntry. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 1s 
the head of the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
founaed this State about 1212 and the tound- 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Government in 1812 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was suc 
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cceded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer 
Singh Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. 
The administration of the State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by General Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh, 
On the outbreak of the Curopcan War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their serviocs 
and were allowed to procecd to the Front. The 
young Maharaja was, for his ecrvices at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
the British Army and K.B E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Major Maharaja Sir Umed 
Singhji Saheb HKahadur, K.C 8.1, K © V.0., who, on 
attaining majority, has taken over charge of the 
administration from the 2?th January 1628 
oat Rs 1,20,00,000; expenditure Ra, 100 
akhs 


Jaisalmer State 1s one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
squate miks ‘Lhe Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and arc the direct descendants of 
Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Govirnment in 
1818 In 1844 after the British ca ape of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru, 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, 
were restored to the State. The pres nt Ruling 
Prince 18 His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhji Bahadur, K 0.8.1, 
Revenue about four lakhs. 


Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abn, 5,650 feet. 
The Chicfs of Siroh are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The city suffered 
in the eightcenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiray Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, K 0.81. The State 
is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials Revenue about 
10% lakhs; expenditure 10 lakhs. 


Jaipur 18 the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana. It consistsior the most part of Jevel aod 
opencountry It wasknownto the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
king Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whoseccourt, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has beenidentified. 


The Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
trom Kush, son of Rama, hing of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. ‘his dynasty In Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates ab sar back as ninth century A.D. 
Dulha Rai,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital of the Statein 1087 A. D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at thehead of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperorof Delhi. defeated Shahabuddin Ghor! 
tn the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Rajhad given his sister in 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jalpor from 
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amongst whom thefollowing require particular | 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1615, He was a. 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 

tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 

throughout the country. During most 

troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 

rity in Kabul and was tho bniliant character 
of Akber’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jal Singh II 

(1700—44) was the first town plannerin India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so Damed afterhim. During histime,the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astroncmical observa- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresinIndia. His court was visited by foreign 

astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh, 

1835-1880. He was one of the most enlichtened 

princes in Jnaia at that time. He encouraged 

art and learning. He embellished the city 

in various ways and improved the administra- 

tion and materia] condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai Madhbo Singh JI, 1880-1922. 

He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 

followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 

maintained and stendily improved al) the 

usefa] measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 

His administration is characterized by ,reat 

liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 

on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 

piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 

and active sympathy are well known. His 

staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 

tions of his house raised him in the estimation 

af the paramount power. He passed away after 

a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness’ 

donations and subscriptions to works of charity 

are enormous and too numerous to detail. 

His gene the present Maharaja Sawai Man 

Singh 1I Bahadur was born on 21st August 

1911. He was adopted by His lute Highness 

on 24th March 1921. He i8 a scion of the 

meiaras House of Isarda, and ascended the 

gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 

married to the Sister of the present Maharajah 

of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924. He is 
studying at the Mayo College and promises 

to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 

evidence already of the keenand sympathetic 
interest he takes in allthat concernsthe welfare 
of his people and maukind in general. 


During the minority of the present Ruling 
Prince, the administration js carried on by a 
Council of State. A Chicf Court of Judicature 
was established in 1924. The army consists 
of Cavalry, Infantry, Transport and Artillery. 
The normal revenuc is about one crore and twenty 
five lakhs and expenditure about one crore and 
twenty lakhs. According to the Census ot 1921, 
the population of the State is 23,38,802. In 
area, it is 15,579 Sq. miles. 


Kishangarb State 1s in the centre of Raj: 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 77,734), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern gore, 
flatand fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangar. 
belong to the Bathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler Is Hie Highness Umdae Bajha’ 
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suland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 

iartin Singh, Bahadur. He was born on the 
‘6th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
‘oma }ixamination. He was married to the 
Aster of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915, and a son Maharajkumar Yatendra Singh}ji 
was born of this marriage on the 5th May, 1916, 
de went to England and travelled on the Conti- 
rent with His Tate Highncss in 1923, On the 
demise of His Late Highness on 25th September 
1926, he succeeded to the Gadd! on the 24th 
November, 1926. He udministers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
"“akhs and expenditure 8 lakhs, 


Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 
a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
ind then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
£867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
‘aised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Raghubir 
Singh, was born in 1899, and succeeded to the 
state in January 1923. Revenuc about 
Rs. 20,000. 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
ihe south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pled by this sect has foz the last five or six cen- 
iuries becn known as Haraoti. The State was 
‘ounded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
jury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw inits lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century, In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came undcr British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State—which 1s administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 11 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manncr—is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.1.£., G.0.V.0., 
G.0.8.1. He was bornin 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 12 lakhs: Expenditure 
nearly the same. 


Tonk State—Partlyin Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the punerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur, General 
of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806, Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peace made between the British 
and the Chicfs of Rajputana In 1817 and wae 
consolidated In to the present State. His grand- 
fon was deposcd. The present ruler of the State 
is His Highness Amirud-Doula Wazirul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., ascended the masnad 
in 1866. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Council of four members. 
viz :—(1) Captain W.F. Webb,I. A, Revenue 
Member and Vice-Preaident; (2) Captain N. D. 
0. Toole, Judicial Member: (3) Ehan Bahadur 
Sahibzada Muhammad Ishaque Khan; Home 
Member; and (4) Sahjbzada Abdul Wahab Khan, 
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Financlal Member Revenue Rs. 
Expenditure Rs 23,81,180. 


henpure State:-—The ruling family 
belongs to the Secsodia Clan of Rajputs. ‘Lhe 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Mahara) Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udiipur. 
Later on Raia Kan Singhji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 


23 65,780. 


The present Rukris Raja Dhiraja Sir Nahar 
Singhyl, K.0.1.L. ‘Lhe Stato cnjoys jx rmanent 
honour of 9 guns salute. 


Bharatpur State.—Consists Jargely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who tracc their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the Butish Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entircly 
brokin and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sidcd 
with Jaswant Rao Holhar against the British 
Government which resulted Ina war Peace wus 
reeestablished in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continucs in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British Go- 
vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besicged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjccts of theState also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War thie 
Bharatpur Durbar give valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa ‘The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperia] Service 
Infantry, 714rankand file, and 64 followers; 
(2) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperia! 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldicrs’ Comfort Fund, 
Acroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener's 
Memorlal Fund ,St. John’s Ambulance, Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross 2 lakhs; (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funda Rs. 26,000 
and (6) public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs. 69,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
sent to the North West Fronicr, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
The Corps returncd to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in Fobruary 1920 The present 
Chief ts Coloncl His Highness Shri Maharaja 
Brijendra Sawa! Sir Kishen Singh Bahadur, 
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Bahadur Jung, K 0.8.1, who was born in 1899 
and succeeded in tho following year his father 
Maharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed. 
Revcuue 50 lakhs. 


Dholpur State.—The family of tho ruling 
Chicts otf Dholpur bctongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of thelr ancestors 
The family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
atruggics against the Kmperor’s Officers Even 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad 
and 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sesscd himsclf of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years latcr In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting partics re-took Gwalior. 
In thc treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindja, it was 
stipulatcd that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Solndia 
should not intcrfero wich his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Governor-Gencral transferred Gwalior and 
Gohud to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Rajahhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh Mahara) Rana Kirat Singh died 
In 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rina Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson the late Chief Mahara) Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-w-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Hajhai Hind Meharajadhiraj Sri Sawal 
Mahara) Rana Sir Uda: Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deco, KO81., KOYV.O., 
the present rulcr,is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893 On the death of his brother 
Mahara) Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadion March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo Collc gc, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Exammation and won several prizes 
After a short course of training in the Jmperial 
Cadct Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 


By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jbind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of Jate Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State, 


Karaull State.—A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agcnt, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 3h north latitude and 76° 30’and 77° 30! 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the vorth-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dho.pur. 
Tho Stato pays no tribute to Govornment. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urda 
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Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhanwar Pa], Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, 4.0.1.2. Chief Member, State 
ee Rao Saheb Pandit Shanker Nath 

armas, 


Kotah State belongs to the Hara section, 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house 1s, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
Separate State dates from 1625 It came under 
British gear in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. - Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Behadur, G.0.8.1., 4.0.1.E., G.B.E., Who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major-General Onkarsingh, 
0.1.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs ;: Expenditure 48 lakhs. 


Jhalawar State consists of two separate tracts 
in the south-east of Rajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
salji of Fatehpur, was sclected by Government 
to be the Ruler of the new State. He was born 
in 1874 and was created a K.0.8.1.in 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by afCabinct, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 8 lakhs. 


The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
éth largest of all the Indian States and the se- 
cond largest in Rajputana. The population 
of the State is 659,685 of whom 84 per cent. 
are Hindus, 11 percent. Mohommadans and 1°5 
per cent. Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, is the 3rd City in Rajputana. 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfallis about 12 inches. The watcr 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 


The Reigning Family of Bikaner ls of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, ind the State was foun- 
ded in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and tho State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was ‘ one of Akbar’s most distinguished (enc- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognjtion of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous acr- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhit who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 

‘from the Se eee Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikanor Sta 
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The present Ruler, Major-General HisHighness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shiro- 
mani Maharaja Sri Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.G.8.1., G.OI.K., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.O., 
LL.D, isthe 21st of a long line of distinguished 
rulers renowned for their bravery and states- 
maDship. He was born on the 3rd October 
1880, and assumed full ruling powers in Decem- 
ber, isos. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
Heving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec» 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.¢.1.E. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Regiment 443 strong, a Kegiment of Cavalry 
342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battcry 
of Artillery (6 guns), and Camel Battery 60. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highness inimediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the rosour- 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and tho Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
which became incorporated in the Camcl a 
in the ficld, rendered very valuable services in 
Kgypt and Palestiaee. An extra force was alsv 
raised for mtcrnal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought forthe British Crown 
on three Continents, vz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
& Very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Euro 
as the Iteprescntative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the moetings of the Im- 
perlal War Cabinct and Confcrencc, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was onc of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highnoss has also had 
the honour of being clected tho first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925, 


His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by the State Council consisting 
of 5 Ministcrs undcr a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhai N. 
Mchta, Kt., 0.8.1., M.A., LL.B., formerly the 
Dewan of the Barcda State. A Legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and conslsts 
of 45 Meinbers, 18 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which mects twice a year. 


The revenues of the State are over ninety 
lakhs of rupees and the State owns a large Rali- 
way system, the total mileage being 619-15, 
Several projects for its extension are under con- 
templation, Including the new scheme of rail- 
way line connecting Delhi with Sindh and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and Jaisalmere States. 
At present there is practically no irrigation in 
the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
scanty rainfall; but the Sutlej Canal. Project 
which is now under construction will irrigate 
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aunually 620 OVO acres in the north and help 
to protect the State aginst thc serious faimmer 
from which it has suffured in the pist Evn 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra 
Dam Projcct from which it 15 homd that the 
rem uning level lands in the north of the Stat 
will be irrigated A coal mine is workcd at 
Palana 14 iniles south from the Capital 


Alwar State 18 a hilly tract of land im the 
Lust of Rajputana Its Kulers belong to the 
Talawat Naituka branch of kshatriis Solar 
Dynasty IJhisruling fymily 1s dusecended from 
Raja Uda karanjl, who was thc common 
ancestor of both Alwar ind Jiipur The State 
was foundcd by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had socured posscsyion of large 
territories IJlis successor sent a fora to co 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance Was concluded with him in that ycar 
Disputes alout succcssions mark the history 
of the State during the carlicr part of the nine 
teenth century Lhe present chicf H I 
Veerendra Shiromant Dey Col Shri S wai 
Maharaja Sir Jcy Singhji Bahadur, acrs. 
KCsi who was born in 1852 succecdid his 
father 1n 1892 and was invested with | owcers 
in 1903 He curries on tho admunistration 
with the assistance of four Ministcrs Mcmbe s 
of His Wighnoss’ Council ind various heads 
of departments The normal rcvenue and ex 


, penditnre are about Rs 40 lakhs a ycar 
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The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintaina 


also the Imperial Servico Troops which Hig 
Highness the Jate Maharaja was the first prince 
in Jtajputana to offer (in 1888) in the dcfence of 
the Linpire Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns The capital is 
Alwar on tac Rajputina Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi 
RAJPUTANA 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency 1s the name givcn to 
the country occupied by the Indian Statcs 
grouped togethcr unier the supervision of thic 
Political Olicer Who 1s designated the Agent to 
the Governor Gcencral in Central India with head 
quarters at Indore As constituted in 1921—~— 
that is after the separation of the Gwalior 
Resident y—it 18 an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections the Fastcrn comprising 
Bundelkhand and  SBaghelhhand  Agcneies 
betwecn 22°-38’ and 26°-19’ North and 79° 10° 
and 83°-0° Hast and the Westctrn consisting 
of the Bhopal and Southern States and Malwa 
Ageneics betwren 21° 22’ and 24° 47’ North 
and 74°-0 and 78 50’ lJast The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State. divide the Agency into two scctiors 
The total area covired 18 51 531 3 square muics 
and tht population (19.1) amounts to 59 97 023 
lhe grcat majority cf the peopl aru Hindus 
There are 28 Salutc Statcs of which the follow 
ing 10 hive dircct treaty engagements with 
the British Government —Indore, Bhopal 
Rewa Orchha Datia Dhar, Dewas Scnior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch Samthar and 
Juora = All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jiora and Baont which are Muhammedan = Besi 
des these there are 63 Minor States and Guaran 
teed Estatis Dxcluding thc Indore State and 
the Hirapur and _  LIalgarh Tstates they 
nre divided into following groups for adminis 
trative purposcs Fhopal Agency 8 States 
and J statcs (principal State Bhopal) Haghel 
hhand Aguncy, 12 Stat s and I'states (principal 
State Rewa), Bundclkhind Agency, 22 States 
and Estatcs (principal State Orchha) Southern 
States and Malwa Agency 43 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch 
owas Junior Branch Jaora and Ratlam) 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 





natural divisions ‘ Central India West com- 
Trising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lics on this side and Central India 
last comprising, the former low-lying arca and 
the astern hilly tracts ’ Lhe hilly tracts lic 
alon,, the rangcs of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
ihcy consist of forest arcas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes The 
terntoriis of the difftrcnt States are much 
inturminglcd and their political rclations with 
the Government of India and cach other are 
very varicd 


Ih following is the size, population and 
rovent of the ten treaty Statcs mentioned 
above — 


Arca in | 


Nam 4 yjuato | Population |Revenue, 
miles 
Tahhs 
Rs 
Indor 0519 | 11 of 578 144 
Bhoyzal 6902} 692448 62 
Rew 13 000 | 14 01 672 55 
Orchha 2079 | 284,948 10 
Datia 911 1,48,659 19 
| Dhan 17°77 | 230333 16 
Dew is S nor 
Tranch 449 77 005 11 
D wis Junor 
Branch 419 66,998 6 
Samthar 1380 33 216 4 
Jaora 601 85,778 11 
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Gwalior —JIhc house of Scindia traces its 
dem ent to a family of which one branch hild the 
hurcditary post of patel in a village near Satara 
ihe heid of thc family received a pateut of rank 
from Aurangzebe The foundur of the Gwalior 
House wis Ranoji dScmdia who held ao 
military rank under the Pcshwa Baji Rao 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted decds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowermg them to levy 

Chauth’ and Sardesmubhi”’ and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1786 Rano)ji Scindia accompanicd Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
guished themsclvcsin military caploits Rano) 
fixed his hcadquartcrs at thc ancient city of 
Ujjain which for the timc became the Cipital of 
the Sceindia dominions During the time of 
Mahadji Scindiiand Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior playcd an important part in shaping the 
history of India Drcspite the partial reverse 
which Mahidji Selndia s troops suffered at the 
hands of the british in 1780, reverses which led 
to thc treaty of Silbai (1782) Scindia’s powe! 
remained unbiohen Tor the first time he was 
now rcognizcd by the Iiritish as an indcpend 
ent sovircign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa 


Tn 1790 his powcr was firmly established in 
Dclhi While he was indulging ambitious hopcs 
he tell a prcy to fiver which cndcd his remark 
able carecr on 12th kcbruiry, 1794 Timeelf a 
military g nius M uhady: Scindia gs armics reach 
ed the zcnith of thar plory under the disciphin 
ed training of the celebrated Erench adventurer— 
De Boigne Mah adji ws succeeded by his grand 
nephew Daulat P40 in whose service Perron a 
Military Commandcr of great renown played a 
leading part Jhc strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however considcrably weakened by the 
rc vers 8, sustained at Ahmednigar, Assayc 
Asirgarh and J aswari Daulat Rao Scindia dicd 
{n 1827 Till his dcath he remained in undis 
puted posscssion of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1806 


Dawat Rio was succudcd by Jankoj1 Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit wert 
rampant and the Army wasin 1 state of mutiny 
with the icsult that 1t came into collision with 
the British foices at Maharajpore and Pannihar 


Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao 
Whose adherence to the British eause during the 
dark diys of Mutiny, when his own troops de 
scrted him was unshaka! le In 1861 he was cre 
ated a Knight Grand Commander ofthe Most Lx 
alt«d Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Lmprcss Subsequ 
ently he received othcr tiths and cntercd intu 
treatics of mutual eachanuye of termtorics with the 
British Governmcnt He dicd on the 20th Junc 
1886 and was succceded by his son Lieutenant 
General H H Maharaja bir Madho Rao Scindia — 
Alijah Bahadur, GC VO,GOsSI GBRF,ADC | 
to the King He succecded in 1886 and obtained 
powersini804 In 1901 he went to China during 
the war, he held the rank of honorary Licuten 
ant Gen ral of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LLD, Cambridge and DUL | 
Oxon Hc was also a Donat of the Order of St | 
John of Jerusalem in England He died in’ 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H H | 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 1925 during 
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who-e minority the administration of the State 
will be carried on by a Council of Regency 


The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns Tho bdtate isin direct relations with the 
Government of India 


The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the GIP Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran The 
Gwahor Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalhor to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to shivpuri The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which 1s done all over the 
State, finc muslins made at Chandcri, leather 
work «tc lhe State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Scrvicc Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps Jashkar the capitul city, 1s two miles 
to the south of the ancient cit} and the fort of 
Gwallor Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore —Ihe founder of the House of the 
Holkir of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar 
born in 1693 His soldicrly qualities brought 
him to the front undcr the Peshwa who took 
him into his survice and employed him for his 
conquests When the Maratha power was 
werthencd at the bottle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Dctcan to the Gingts as a roward for 
hip carcer as a Military Commander He was 
succecded by his grandson On his death with 
out issuc his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Rulcr and her administration is still looked upon 
with admuation and reverence as thit of a 
model rulcr Shc was succeeded by Tukoyi 
Holkar who indeed had becn associated with her 
to carry tho Military administration and had 
in the course of 1t, distinguished himself in va- 
rious battles ‘Tukoji wis succecded by Kashi- 
r.o, Who was supplanted by Jeswant Rao, his 
step brothcr, a pcrson of remarkable daring and 
strategy as cxlubitcd in a number of engage 
ments in which he had taken part ‘Lhe brilli 
ant succcss he obtained at the batile of Poony 
igainst the combined armies of Pcushwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time 4nd he dcclared in consequence the inde 
pendcncc of Holkar State During 1804 5 he had 
a protracted war with the British, closed by a 
freaty which recognised the independence of 
Ilolkar State with practically no diminution 
of its tcrritorics and rights Jaswant Raoshowed 
signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc 
cumbced to that malady in 1811 when he was 
succceded by his minor son Malhar Rao II 
During tht Regency which followcd the power 
of the Stato was weakened by various causes, 
the most important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and the 
Peshwa 1n 1817, some of these commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to befriend the 
Peshwa, while the Regent, mother and hur Minis 
ters wero for friondship with the British There 
was & battle between the Bntish Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
culminated in tho latter’s defeat Holkar had 
to come to torms and to cede extensive terri- 
torics and rights over the Rajput Princes to the 
British, but the internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected Tho Ireaty of 1818 which embodicd 
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these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the Stato. 


Malhar Rao was well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya Jog. He died a premature death 
jn 1833. Then followed the weak administra- 
tion of Hari Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukofi 
Rao II ascended the throne; but as he was a 
minor, the administration wag carried on by 
a Regency which was fortunate in having Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, the Resident as its Adviser. ‘The 
prosperity of the State revived a great decal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after the Maharaja assumed powers 
in 1852. It was interrupted by the outbreak 
of Mutiny in 1857 in British India, This wave 
of disaffection did not leave some of the State 
troops untouched. The Maharaja with his 
adherents and the remaining troops remained 
however staunch to the British and gave every 

ossible assistance to the British authoritics at 
ndore, Mhow and other places, which was re- 
cognised by the British Government. The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having cffected va- 
rious reforms in the administration and rai,ed 
the position of the State to a high degree of 
prosperity and honour. He was succeeded bv 
Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years and will 
be specially remembered for his beneficicnt 
measures in matters of cducation, sanitation, 
medical relief and abolition of transit duties. 
Tukoji Rao ITI Ex-Maharaja succceded in 1903 
while yet a minor. Tho Regency Admini- 
stration continued till 1911 and it descrves 
eredit for a number of reforms effected in all 
the branches of administration. The policy 
of the Regency was maintained by the Maharaja, 
and since his assumption of powers the State 
has advanced in education in general including 
female education, commerce and industrial 
developments, municipal franchise and other 
representative institutions. This  prospcrity 
is specially reflected in the Indore city, the popu- 
lation of which has risen by forty ae cont, 
The city has a first grade college, 3 High Schools 
and 1 Sanskrit College, with a number of other 
Medical and Education institutions. An Insti- 
tute of Plant Industry for the improvement of 
cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills. 


During tho War of 1914 the State placcd 
all its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the va- 
rious theatres of war and the contribution of 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
{in money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, 
while the contributions from the Indore people 
amounted to over one crore. This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. In the administration His Highness Is 
assisted by his Prime Minister and a Conncil. 
The State Army consists of about 4,000 officers 
and men. The State is traversed by the Holkar 
State Railway, the principal Station of which 
is Indore, R. M. Railway and B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way and the U. B, Sectlon of the G.I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 
miles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State. The reforms introduced were the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, Scheme 
of Life Insurance for State Officials, establish- 
ment of a Legislative Committee consisting of 
goven elected Members out of a total of nine 
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Members, introduction of the Scheme of Com- 
pulsory Primary Education in the Clty of In- 
dore, and measures for expansion of cducation 
in tho mofussil. 


His Highness Maharaja Tukoj1 Rao IIL abdi- 
cated in favour of hisson. The present Maharaja 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar (a minor) was born on 
6th September 1908. He received his educa- 
tion in England from 1920-23 and has again 
proceeded to Oxford for higher education. He 
married a daughter of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur) in February 1924. The Maharaja 
being minor, the administration is conducted 
by the Cabinet and the Piime Minister in accord- 
ance With the existing rules and practice under 
the supervision of and with the advice of the 
Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India. 


The chief imports are:—Cloth, Machinery, 
Coal, Sugar, Salt, Mctal and Kerosine Oil of the 
value of Rs. 3,16,24 000. 


The chief exports are:—Cotton, Cloth, To- 
bacco and Cercals of the value of Ks.4,12,00,000. 


Cloth manufactured at the loca) mills is valued 
at nearly two crores and the local trade in wheat 
in estimated at onc crore. 


Cotton excise duty at 3} por cent. ad valorem 
has been abolished from Ist May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is Ievicd on the cotton mills from 
the same dato at the rate of 14 anna per rupee 
on all incomes upto Rs, 50,000, and 24 annas 
per rupee on all incomes above Rs. 50,000. 


The arca of the Stateis 9,520 square milcs with a 
revenue of about one crore and thirty eight lakhs. 


shopel— ine principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan Statce 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan. He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasin and Nazirabad 
Purganas in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Emperor of Delhi. With the 
disintegration of the Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab 
successfully withstood the inronds of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assist the British with a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindaribands. 

The present ruler of the State, His Tighness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab lfitikharul-Mull, 
Mohammed Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, B.A., 
C.8.1.,, ©.V.0., sueceeded his mother, Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum, on her 
abdication in May 1926. Having ably con- 
ducted the administration of the State for 
nearly ten years as Chief Secretary and after- 
wards as Member for Finance and Law and 
Justice Departments, His Highness is per- 
sonally conversant with cach and every detail 
of the administration. 

The names of Members of His Highness’ 
State Council are given below in order of 
precedence. 

Alimatabat, Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet, 
K.C.8.1., 0.1B., President of the State Council 


and Member, Revenue Department. 

1, Ali-Martabat | Moeen-ul-Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur Moulvi Mohammed Matinnyzva~-- 
Khan RA wee *F - 
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2 All Martabat Dahbizul Mulk Khan 
Tahadur Sir Israr Hassan Khan ht OCOIk 


Member Homo and Lducation Dt partments 


3 Ali Mattabat Ral Balndur Raji Oudh 
Narain Bisurya BA Mcmbcr for Einancc 
Taw and Justice and Fublic Works Depts 


4 Ali Martabat Brigadier General Si iulit 
Jang Abdul Qayum Khin Bahadur, OUF 
OBI Memberinchargcof the Army Department 


& Member, Political Department— Vacant 


For the present the Political D ;artment 
is under His Highness direct coi } 


The Secretary in charge of the Dcpurt 
ment is All Qadar hazi Ali Haidar Abb1isi 


Along with other troops the State m iintains 
one full strength Pioneer Bittahon for Innpcrial 
Service The Capital Bhopil City situate! 
on the Northern bank of 1n extensive Jrkc 
is the junction for the Bhopal Ujjain Section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Rewa —This state lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falis into two natural divisions sepa 
rated by the ecarp of the Kaimur range The 
area is 13,000 sq milcs with a population of 
14 lakhs Its Chicfs are Baghel Rajpute des 
cended from the Solankiclan which rulcd over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cin 
tury In 1812 a body of Pindarics raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of tho British 
Government During the Mutiny Ruwa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then various parganas, which had becn scizcd 
by the Marathas, were restored to th. Rew1 
Chief The present chicfis H H Maharaja Sit 
Gulab Singhji Bahadur KO%I who was born in 
1903 He was married in 1919 to tho sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur Upon 
the death of his father Col) H H Maharaja Sir 
Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur,on 30th Octo 
be , 1918, H H Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha 
dur succeeded to the gadd! on 3let October, 
asa minor During the perlod of minority the 
State was administered by a Council of Regency 
with H Hi Maharaja Sir Sa)jan Singh Bahadur 
Colon], KOSI, KOVO ADO, of Rutlam a» 
Regent. H H Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attained majority in 1922 and was invested 
with full ruling power on 3lat October, 1922, 
by H JL the Viceroy and the administration of 
the State is now carricd on by him with the 
ald of four Commissioners His Highncss has 
got a son and heir named Mahara) Kumar 
Martand Sjnghji, bornon 15th March 1923 


His Highness’ sccond marriage with thc 
daughtcr of H H Mgaharaja Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th Icbruary 1925 


Dhar —‘his State, under the Agency for 
Southern Statcs in Central India takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as th 
capital of the Paramara Rajputs, who rulcd 
over Malwa from ninth to thc thirteenth 


century and from whom the preacnt chicfa of | 


Dhar—Powar Marathas—claim descent In 
the middle of tho 18th cuntury the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was tia of the 

r 
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Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa The 
Stat cam intotrcaty r lations with the British 
Govrnment in virtue of the tr aty of 1819, 
It Colonsl H H th Mubharaja Sir Udaji Rv 
Powar Sihib Bahulur KCST,KC VO KBF 

died on 30th July 1326 anlth pjovinm ntcf 
the Stat 1s carried on by 4 Counol with H H 
th Maharani Silnta is J21 sid nt 3 Lheicarc It 
1 cudatorics and 9 Bhumits of whom 13 hold a 
guarantec trom the British Government The 
averige expenditur 1s wout 18 lakhs Rao 
Bahadur K Nadhar is Dewan of the Strte 
and Vic Prisident of the Counaul Ih pr sent 
Rul r His Highness Maharija Anand Rao Puar 
Sihil Bahadur is am not 


Jaora State —This State 15 1n the Malwa 
Agency covering an arca of about 601 squarc 
miles with a total population of 85817 and 
has its headquarters at Jaora tow Tho (hicfs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan 
an Afghan of the Lajik Khel from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1808 Iho present chiet 
is Tt Colon! H H I akhrud Daulah Nowab Sir 
Mohanmai [ftikhor Ah Khan Sahcb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang KOIk who wis born in 18383 and 
is an JJonoriry Lt Colo el in the )) dian Armv 
The admin tr vtion 19 at present controlld by 1 
Council o1 Stite of which Hir Highness th 
Nawab is the President Khan Bahadur Sahib- 
zada Mohammad Serfraz Aly <han 14 the Chief 
Secrctary and \ic Presidert of the State Council 
The Council 1s constiti ed of a President a 
Vice Previdcnt ad fveoth r members whose 
names are (1) Panuit Amar Nath Katju B 66 
LY B (Revenue Secretary) (2)Munahi Ram Dayal 
(Tunancial Secretary) (8) Mr Sirajyur Rehman 
Khan Jar at Law (Judicial Secretary), (4) 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Sher Ali 
Khan (Mildary Secretary) and (6) Sahibzada 
Mohammad Saflar Ali Khan (Private Secretary, 
Fhe soi of the State 1s among the richest in 
Malwa bcing maimly of the best black cotton 
variety b aring «xcclient crops of whcat cotton 
and poppy Jhe average annual ruvenue 1s 
Rs 11,67 000 


Rutlam—lIs the premier Rajput State n the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area Of 871 squar 
miles including that of the Jagir of Khcra in the 
Kushalgarh Chicfship which pavs an annunl 
tribute to the Rutlam Daibar The Stato was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji a grcat grandson 
of Raja Uda) Singh of Jodhpur in 1652 The 
Rulcr of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa and important caste ques 
tions are referred to “im for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers ‘Lhe present Ruler of Rutlam 1s Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
KOSI KOVO,ADO toH f H the Prince 
of Walcs, who was born in 1880 educated at 
Daly College Indore, recelved military training 
in Impirial Cadct Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898 His Highness served in 
the war in I'rancc and I gypt from 1916 to 1918 
was mcntioned in despatches and received 
the Criox d’Officters de legion d Honneur | 
Salutc 13 guna, local 15 guns 


Dewan—Ral Bahadur BN Zutshi, one, 


with |BA, 1B 
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Datia State.—The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundcla Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was cxtended by conqucst and 
by grants from the Delhtemperors The prev nt 
Ruler Mijor His Highness Mahara Loki nd. 
sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, Kc S81, 1918, 
who was born 1n 188 and succec:ded in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 gins. He 
placed all his resources and his person 11 services 
ut the disposal} of the Imperial Government du- 
ting the Great Wr and established a War Hos- 
pital at Datin, Hess a progressive Ruler and 
has created a Teuisjative Counol and intro- 
duced tnany useful 1nd ymportant reforms in hs 
State. He is a Vice-President of 8t John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Crass 
Society and has recently ottered to the Imperial 
City of Delhithe Ulfe ze marble statue ot 
ord Reading the lite Viceroy. Jus Highness 
19a famous big game shot The Hei: Apna- 
rent Raji Bahadur Balbhvdira Singh, born 1907, 
has married a daughtc1 of the Mahuraja Baha- 
dur of Balrampur and is a very promising 
prince, 

Orchha State.—The rulers of this State are 
Bundcla Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares It was founded 
as anindependent State mn 1018S AD. It entercd 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812 The present rukr 
18 His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, acst 
@cii., who was bornin 1854. He has the 
heredit ury titles of His Highness Saramad-1- 
rajhal-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The present chrf enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles, The 
capital is Tihamgarh, 36 milks from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, on the G@1P Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallen into dccay but 18 a place of 
interest on account of 1ts manificent buildin, 
of which the finest were erected by Mahara) Bir . 
Singh Do. the most famous ruler of tho State | 
1605-1627). 

G:WATIOR 


Resrdent—Lt -('o] C.G Crosthwaite, 0.38 E, 
BHOPAL. 
Political Agent—Major W & Neale 
BUNDELKHAND. 
Political Agent—Licut Col D.G. Wilson. 


BAGHLLKHAND, 
Political Agent ~h 5S. 1 itze. 


Sikkim. 


Sikhim 18 bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
sonth by the British district of Darjecling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalcse. It forms 
the dircct route to tho Chumb) Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalla and Chola 
ranges, Which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on tho 
west, and from Tibct and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 
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Tradition says that the ancestors ofthe Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet, 
Tho State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas ct 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
tormcd an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
it the close of the warthe Raja was re warded by 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjocling to the British 
and received Ks. 12,000 annually in heu of it 
fhe State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 19068, 
rhe State is thinly populatid, the area being 
2,818 square milcs, and the population 81,721, 
culcfly Buddhists and Hindus The moat im 
portant crops are maizo and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjecling District into Tibtt. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
ofatrade mart but thor alts were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 1n the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
siguud = Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and 18 now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly A number of good roads have been 

onstructed in recent years. The presentruler, 

His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K CIF, was bornin 1893 and succeeded in 1914 
THis Highness was invsted with full ruling 
powers on the 5th Apml 1918. The title of 
a 0.1.E. was confcrred upon the Maharaja on 
tho ist January 1918 and K.c.1 E, on lst Janu- 
wy 1923. The average revenuc 18 Rs. 4,02 422 

Political Officer un Stkkum:—Il.t-Col F M. 


Batley ¢ I 4 
Bhutan. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 mules east and west along the southern 
slopes of the ccntral axis of the Himalayss 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area 13 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at $00,000. 
The country tormerly belonged to a tribe calkd 
I'ck-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
fibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bihar and Britigh aid 
was invohed by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutancse into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to bhutan, who was 
grossly insultcd and compelled to sign a treaty 
sutrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
retuin the tr:aty waa disallowd and the Duars 
annexcd. ‘Lhis was followcd by thetreaty of 
1865, by which tho State’s relations with the 
Governinent of India were satiafactonly regu- 
lated. The State formerly rcccivid an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from tho British Govern- 
ment in considcration of the cession in 1865 


of some aicas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by & new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 


nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advico of tho British Government in regard 
to 1ts external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference inthe internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gava atenne == an@o oF 8 
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friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assi in tho negotiations with the Tibetan 
authoritics. For these services ho was made 
u K.O.1.K., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at lus capital. The 
Tuler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.0.8.1., K,0.LE. 
At the head of tho Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. Tho Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two {a allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes placc, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation js backward and the chicf crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies undor the control of the different chicfs. 
They are of no military valuc. 


Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 620 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis ot the Hima- 
layas. It has an areca of about 56,090 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Evercst(29,002 foet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. ‘The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithv! Narayan 
Shah overran and congucred the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. Jn 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetualnight to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is stillenjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 


visit to England and was thus the first Hindu’ 


Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of tho British 
nation. Therelations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
kg Nepal maintains a Repreecntative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Primo 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
hes valuable friendly help in men and money 

ch has been given and which was apprccia- 
ively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
nent and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
n 1916. message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Min ster 


ut thelr ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, ' 


— —_—- 


ridge 


N.-W. Frontier States. 
sent on the tormination of hostilities and pub- 


lished at the time as also the Vieroy’s valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after hawing laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the vanuable hel 
rendered by Nepal during the four ;and a ha 
years of war. To further astreng\fhen and 
cement the bonds of friendship thist have 
subsisted so long between the two of Sumi, 
the present Prime Minster, Marshal .,xnd Sup- 
rome Commander-in-Chief signed a new ‘Treaty 
of fuendship concluded between th.,ce Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain ony the 21st 
December 1923. 
From tho foregoing account of the . history of 
Nepal it will be geen that the Gov: ernment of 
the country has generally been in tl 4e hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the tiSime of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government, °, has becu 
clearly laid down and defined. TreMa govereign 
or Maharajadhirya, as he is called, 5 is but & 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor *t4of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present Kce8ing, His 
Majesty  Moaharajadhiraja Tribhuba' Nna Bit 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shib ‘sm Shere 
Jung Deva ascended the throne on ti” he death 
of his father in 1911. The real rukdiasr of the 
country is the Minister who, while ttohenjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples s¢hOwith his 


| official rank the exalted titlo of wndutaharaja- 
| Next to him comes the Commander-f% +! n-Chicf, 
| who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Nate ‘{inister. 


UY 

Tho present Minister at the head of ar erftairs ot 
Nepal js Maharaja Chandra Shum Sher ,¢jye June 
Bahadur Rana, G.0.B., G.0.8.1., G.0.M.G., ¢ Rant-C-¥.0. ' 
D.O.L., Hon. Genl., British Army ; Hohyr R: Col., 
Fourth Gurkhas; Thong-Lin-Pimma-F,pqrpokane- 
Wang-Syan ; (Highest rank in the Chineséad § organi: 
sation); Grand Officier de la Legion d’H,) ggyonnett, 
Prime Minister, Marshal and the Supremiyje Sede COM” 
mander-in-Chief, Nepal, June 1901. ne rid 


Rice, wheat and maize form tho chief clack srops in 
tho lowlands. Mincral wealth is supposwhedt,.d to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, ql TeVhas not 


been developed. Communications in th ¢ State 
| are primitive, but since 1920 the Gove ronment 
has already undertaken the constructio * n of a 


good and permanent road for vehicular of 871 traffic 
from Raxaul to Bhimphedi—the brag!t of Fe of a ateep 
in the main route to theaich P?capital of thc 
country from British India-and a, bat algo has installet 
a ropeway to connect this basgingh}}, with the capita 
proper covering a distance of 7 Jodhp4 miles. A Nigh 
railway from Amlekbgung tho reViovering 2 distan? 
of 26 miles in the route af ond ing connecting wit 
the B. & N. W. Ry. of to hir Raxaul : 
been constructed and ufand finened for traffic an 
March 1927. It hag! put up a te 


acnt Ry also 
Pith the frontier to *Maheg connecting the capit 


e 
Raxaul. Tho rove¥.0-» A\woshi of Birgunge 2 


B 
of rupees per ayho war enue 

is estimated at eerie 
Tho’ State iso 1508 py rolations of the ae 
ean aa aa France considerable arc 


ites connected 
scenes of Buddh tloned Otte have been identified 


itof inseribed pillars. 
nee A, J. Witkineon, 0-' 
iH 


B. 


it by the remains 
British Envoy 
C.V,0, 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of 
Froniicr Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dur 
and Phulcra. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first three is about Rs. 4,65,000, 
that of Phulera is unknown. 


Amb.—Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 


Chitral.—Kuns from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
atca of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited In 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was incrcased 
two ycars later on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and fronticr defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succcssion. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
tecognised by Government, but he was mur- 


the North-West 


dered in 1805. A war wasdeclared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against tho infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besleged 
with his cscort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of tho 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaw-mulk, K 0,1.E., the Mehtar of Chitral, 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 


Dir.—The territorics of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of tho country, cxacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of theclans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confincd to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as thu 
Bashkar. 


Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral- 
C. Latimer, 0.1.L., [.C.:. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 65 
Indian States covering an arca of 10,643 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancicnt Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of tho chieftain 


called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur, | 


two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lic in the centre of two British districts 


——- 





Area Gross 

Name. 8q. Popula- | Revenue 
miles. tion. in lakhs 

ee pee | _ of rupees 
Travancore 7,625 | 4,006,062 210°67 
Cochin 1,4172| 979,019 76°59 
Pudukottai 1,179 426,813 22°61 
Banganapalle . 255 36,692 3°58 
andur oe 167 11,684 1°42 


These States were brought into direct relation 
vous the Government of India on October lst, 
Z @ 


subdued, and the whole country, Included 
within its present boundarics, was consolidated 
and brought under ono rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
firat settled it Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the Kast India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 


Estimated | Travancore State gave assistancc to the British 


authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allics of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and tho 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
coro from all foreign enemics. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees, 

H. H. the Maharaja (6. November 1912) 
ascended the masnad in September 1924. 
During the minority the State is ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bal, aunt 


Travancore. -This State, which has an area/ of the Maharnja. as Regent on his bchalt. Tho 


of 7,624°84 square miles and _a population of | 


40,06,062 with a revenue of Rs. 2 21,88,126, 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
eatly hi of Travancore is in_ great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja is the  represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the threc 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 


petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as: Indian State. 


independent rulers within the State, were all 


work of Icgislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 and as last recon- 
stituted In 1921, has a majority of non-official 
clected members. The Council] is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership, This is the largest measure 
of constitutional rcform introduced in any 
A representative assembiy 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
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Once a year Its members who are tht electcd 
representatives of the pcople are given an 
opportunity to express dirct to the Dewan 
toeir wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administr itive mcasures adopted from time 
to time TJ.ocal Self-Gove rmment on a gmail 
scale exists in the more important town The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men 
Education his advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State tikis a leading place in 
that respect. In the mattcr of female Lducation 
the Stite hasa lading lice non g Indian States 
and the British Inditn Jrovineces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown 1s rice, but the main 
source of acrcultural wealth 18 the cocoanut. 
Other crops are jx pper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar cam and tapioca Rubber und tea are 
among otherimportint products Cotton wia 
ving and the making of matting from the 
coir arc among the chicf industris The State 
18 Woll provided with roads and with a natura) 
system of back-wati1s, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One lie of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuta acro.s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast totle Cupital More 
railway lines ate in contemplation. The 
capitalis Trivandrum. 


Agent to the CGorernor-General—C. W. if 
Cotton, C.1E,, 108 


Deuan—Mauice L. Watts, B A., Bar-at-Law. 


Cochin.— This Statc on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little 18 known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including ‘Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth contury, and afterwards cstab- 
lished himself as on independent Rulcr. In 
1602, the Portuguese wore allowed to scttle in 
what is now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin Tho influence of the Portu- 
gmuese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
cntercd into fridndlv rulations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
1n of Calicut, who was cxpellid with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydir Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to hisson, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 betwecn tho Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Ilighness 
agrecd to become tributary" to the Jritish 
Government for histerritorics which were then 
in the possession of Tuippu, 
subsidy. 


His Highness Raja 811 Sir Rama Varmah, 
G,0,8.1., 4 0.1.h., who was born in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1805, having abdicated 
in December, 1914 His Highness § Sri dir 
Hama Varmah, G.O1k., who Was born on 6th 


and to pay a 


ial tee OL One mre HY 
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Octobur, 1858, succee [ed to tho throne and wa’ 
duly installed as Raja on the 21st January 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officcr is the Dewan, Rao 
Bahadur T. 8. Narayana Iyer, M.A., B.L. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able assets. They abound in teak, cbony, 
blackwood, and othcr valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts arc 
largely raiscd yn tho sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief oxports of the State. 
Communications by roid and back-waters arc 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway us(d in develop- 
ing the forests The Stato supports a force 
of 25 officers and 250 men. 


Agcunt to the Gove: nor-Genera’'—C. W.E. Cotton, 
0.1.E., I 0.5. 


Pudukkottai —This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the cast by Tanjon. In 
catly times a part of the Statc belonged to the 
Chola Kings and tho southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
Enghsh began during the Carnatic wats Dur- 
ing the sicge of Trichinopoly by the I'rench in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by scnding tl<m pro- 
visions, although his own countty was on at 
least one occasion ravaged a8 a consequenco 
of his fidelity to the Lnghsh. In 1756 ho 
ant some of lus troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusnf, the Company’s sBepoy commanl- 
dant, in scttling the Madura and Tinncvelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali iis serviccs were 
rewarded by a grant of territoiy subject to the 
aia or that the district should not be alie- 
nated (f806). Apart from tht there 1s no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja The present 
ruler ts Hig Highness Sri Brihadamba Das, Sir 
Marthanda Bhairava ‘Tondiman Bahadur, 
G.0.1.k., who is eighth in desccnt from thc foun- 
der of the tumily. Te sucecedcd in 1886. Tho 
1dministration of the State, under the Raja, 
is entrusted ton Regent. The various depart- 
ments are constitutid on the British India 
modi', The primcpal food crop isrice. The 
forests, which cover about one-suventh of the 
State, contain only small timbcr. There are no 
large industries. ‘The State is well provided 
with roids, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town 1n the dtate. 


Agent to the Governor-Gencral—(. W. ZL. 
Cotton, Esq , 0.1.0, LC 8. 


Assistant Agent to tho Gove:nor-General—Rao 
Salub L. K. Govindan, 


Banganapalie.—Thisis a small State In cwo 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passcd from Hydcrabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. ‘The control over it 
was ccded to tho Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. ‘Tho present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazk Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholam. Tho Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 8 lakhs. The Nawab 
cnjoys a salute of 9 guns, 
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Agent to the Cove mnoi-Gencral -C W I 
Cotton, Lag, OIL 108 


Assistant Agent to the Covernor-General —Rao 
SuhibL K Govindan 


Sandur —The State is almost surrounded by 
(ho District of Bellaty, the Collector of whith 
is the Assistant to the Governor Generals 
Agent Aftir the destruction of the Lmpire 
of Vijayanigar in 1565 the State came 
to be held by semi ind« pi nde nt chiefs under the 
nominal sovcreignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
und in 1728 one of these chicfs, a Poligar of 
1 edar tribe, was turned out by an anccstor of 
the present Raja named Siddoys Rao of the 
Bhosle fimily of thu f1ymous Mahuaratta Chicf 
Sivajt, they were Scnapathies of Sivajyl In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad 
rw Governmcnot and his hors in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal In 18:6 
the titl of Raa wis confirred on the Chiefas + 
hireditary distinction Jhe prescnt Ruler 1s 
Raja Srimanth Venkata Rao Rao Sahub He 
was born in 1892 Hc murricd Rani Srimanth 
lara Raje, sister of the late Raja of Akalhot 
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in the Bombay Presidency Lhe State is 
adminisi rd by the Raja and the Dewan 
(Meherbin [ Ramachandra Ayyar) The Raja 
P2138 no tribute and maintains no military tore 

The most important stapl crop 1s cholam 

Leik aul! sandalwood are found in sin! quanti 
tics in thc torcsts 


The minerals of the State possess unusual 
int rest Ihe hematites tound in it are pro 
bably the richest ore in J,dia An_ outcrop 
near the southcrn boundary torms thc crest of a 
ridge 150 fect in height, which apparently con 
sists entirely of pie steel grey crystalline hcma- 
tite (specular iron) of intens. hardness Some 
of the softer ores usd to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the chcaper I nellsh 
Iron Mangancse deposits have also becn found 
in three placcs and during 1911 tu 1914 over 
223,000 tons of mangancse ore werc transportcd 
by onc comp iy 


Assistant {gent to the Governo: Ger eral —khan 
Bahadur Wuhamid Bazl ul Iah Saheb Bahadur, 
OIL,OBL 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the large nuinber of Stutes concern 
cd and the interlacing of their territories with 
niighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocatid in thc Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Ik 
torm) had men delayed = Lhe first stage of that 
process, however, wis carried out in Ortobcr, 
1924, when a new le ijdency was created in 
dircet rlation with the Government of India 
comprising the wholc of the compict aren 
making up the kKathawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agcnces under the Government of 
1 ombay 


Reside nt of the First Class and Agent to the 
Governor General in the Stat s of Wceustirn 
India —C C Watson,cIL ICS 


Jodicial Commussioncr in the States of 
Western India —W L W Taher 108 


Kathiawar Agency —Kathiawar is the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadtb about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,542,535 18 the territory forming 
the Agency form rly subordinate to the 
Government of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separnte 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula 
‘Lhe Kathiawar Agency wis divided tor adminis 
trative purposes into two divisions, Western 
and Eastern Kathiawar Stites (four prants— 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohilwar) and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes 


Bhavnagar —This Statc lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay Ihe Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Rulcr of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have sottled in the country 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whose 


thrce sons—Ranoj) Siranys and Shahji—are 
dusc ndcd r spm tively the chits of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Paltana An intimate connexrion 
was formed betwicn the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the cightec nth century whin 
tle chicf of that State took pains to destroy the 
Pirates which infested the noihbouring seas 
Ihe Statc was split up when Gujarat and ha 
thiawar wire divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar, but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar wire consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
”~yS an annual tribute of Rs 1 28 060 to the 

ritish Government Rs 3581 80 as Peahkash]l 
to Barod,y and Rs 22 858 as Zortathi to Juna- 
gadh Durmg tho minority of His Highness 
the Minor Muharaja Aiishna Aumarsinh)i who 
succceded to the gadz on the death of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, KCSI onl7th July 
1919 the administration of the State has bcen 
entrusted to a Council of Administration The 
Council consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattan) 
K OIE, a8 President, and Lieut. Colonel A H ] 
“Mosse a8 Vice President THe othcr memt ers of 
the Council aro Dewan BahadurT K ‘Irivediand 
Mr,S A Goghawala, MA, LLB, Bar at law 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
js the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the deccntralisation of 
authority is anothir The authonty and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and exch within his own 
sphere 18 independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council 

‘The chicf products of the State are grain 
cotton sugarcane and salt Ihe chief manu- 
factures arc o11, coppnr and brass vessels and 
cloth iho Bhavnagar State Railway is 288 milcs 
in length ‘Lhe capital of the State s the town 
and port of Bhavnagar which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on ah extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavoagar supports 4 State 
Lancirs and 250 State lafantry: 
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Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent. were Hindus and 8 pcr cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 91,24,677 and the averago 
expenditure Rs, 83,11,480. 


Dhrangadhra State 13 a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu- 
sive of uhe Dhrangadhra portion of the Rann 
of Kutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the Makvanas. ‘This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig- 
trated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blishing iteclf first at Patri in the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in ita present seat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marchcs 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 1n their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terri- 
torles and the salt-pans ottached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of Vankancr, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, GO 1.£., K.0 8 J., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, 18 the ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis 
tration is eonducted undcr the Maharaja's 
directions by the Dewan Rana Shri Mansinhyi 
S. Jhala, 01k. The soul being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building ard ornamcntal stone 18 

uatried from the hills situated within the State 

adagra salt of an excellent quality with 
Magnesjum chloride and other bye-products of 
salt are also Manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically in- 
exhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B B &.C. I. 
Railwav. An extension of this line to Mallya is 
under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a dis- 
tance of 11 miles —to facilitate the salt trafic 


Gondal State.—The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the title of H. H. Maharaja Sahib, 
the present Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagvat 
Sinhji, @.C0.1.£, The early founder of the 
State, Kumbhoji I., had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbho)11I., the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widentd the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its ‘‘1m- 

ortance and advanced administiation”’’ to get 
t recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Re, 1,10,721. The chief pro- 

ucts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gonda] has always beon  pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigout with which public works have been 
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prosecuted, and was one of the earliest ploneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, itowns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway and H. H, Gaekwad’a 
Khijadiya-Dhari line; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathlawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory fomale 
education in the State nas becn recently ordered 
by His Highncsas. Ras. 13 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water eupply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
vondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 


Junagadh State.—Thisis a first class State 
under the Kathiawar Political Agency, and lies in 
the south-western portion of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula between 24° 44’ and 21° §3’ North 
latitude and 70° and 72° Kast longitude with 
the Halar Division of the province as its 
northern boundary, and Gol«lwad Prant to its 
East. It is bounded on the south and west by 
the Arablan Sca The State is divided into 13 
Mahals It has 16 ports of which the principal 
are Verawal and Mangrol ‘he principal rivers 
in the State are ihe Bhadar, Ubin, Ozat, Hiran, 
Saraswati, Machhundri, Singhaoda, Meghal, 
Vrajni, Raval and Sabli The capital town of 
Junagadh, which is one of the most picturesque 
towns im India, as situated on the slope of 
the Girnar and Datar H lls; while in antiquity 
and historical interest it yields to none 
Ihe Upperkote or old citadel contains interesting 
Buddhist caves and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood 1s honeycombed with caves or 
their remains ‘Lhere are a number of fine mo- 
dern buildingsinthe town Thefamous Ashoka 
inscription of the Buddhistic time carved out on a 
big bolster of black granite stone is housed at the 
foot of the Girnar Hill which is sacred to the 
Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavities and other 
Hindus. To the south-west of the Girnar Hill 
lies the cxtensive forest of Gir comprising 494 
8q. mules, 823 acres end 10 gunthas It sup- 
plies timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts and 1s unique as the sole stronghold of the 
Indian lion. The area of the State is 3,336°9 
square miles and the average rovenue amounts 
to about Rs. 85,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1921 was 465,493 of 
which 368,003 were Hindus, 90,091 Mahomedans, 
7,216 Jains, 90 Christians, 53 Parsis, while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1,472 when it was 
conqucred by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahme- 
dabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chicfs of the Chudasama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a depend- 
ency of Delhi under tho immediate authority 
of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat, About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babi, 
the ancestor of the present Babi Rulers, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and ostablished 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cottun, bajri, juwar. 
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scsamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cercals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-secd, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, ctc, while 
those of manufacture are ghec, molasses 
sugarcandy, copper and brassware, dyed cloth 
gold and silver embroldcry, pottery, hardware. 
leather, bamboo funiture, ctc The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 28,304 annually to the 
Paramount Power and a Peshkashy of Rs. 
37,210 to His Highness the Gachwar. On the 
other hand, the State of Junagadh rc ceivcs a 
tr'bute styled Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 
from 134 States, a relic of the days of 
Mihomedan supremacy. The State maintaine 
Junagadh Stite lIorces and the Mahalb.t 
Ahanji Infantry the sanctioned strength of 
each of them 1s 172 


The Chief bears the title of Nawab, the prescnt 
Nawab His Highness Sir Mahabat khan III, 
K C 8ST 1s, the ninth jn succc sgion and sevc uth 
in descent fiom Hi Highness Bahadurkhanji, 
T, the foundcr of the Babi family of Junagadh 
in 1735 AD IIs Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
was born on 2nd August 1900, and succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1911, visited England in 1013-14, 
received his education at the Mayo College, 
Aymcr and has been investid with full poweis 
in Maich 1920 His Highness the Nawab Sahc b 
is the rulur of the Premier State in Kk vthiawar, 
ranks first amongst the Clncfs of Kathiawar 
excrasing plonary powers and ¢«njoys a suute 
of 15 gung personal 13 permannt and 15 Joeil 
within th territorial limits of the Junagadh 
State. Languages spoken —Gujarati and Urdu 
Capital—J unagadh 


Ruler —His Highness Sir Msahabat Khanyj 
Rasulkhanii A CST, 


Hew apparent —Mahomid Dilawar hhanyji, 
Prince —Mahomcd Himat Khan, 


Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
ot the Gulf of Cutch, has an arca of 3,791 square 
miles ‘he Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the samc 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadcyjas 
originally entered Kathiawar fiom Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli The town of J«vmnagar 
was foundcd 1n 1540. The present Jam Sahib is | 
the well-known cricket(r, H H. Jam Sahib | 
Shri Ranjitsinhj: Vibhaj1, who was born in 
1872 and succecded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
trom the ports of the State A small pear! fishery 
lies off the coast. The §Statc pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,003 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. Tho State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles ir circuit, situated 5 miles cast of the 
port of Bedi. Population 345,358. Revenue 
nearly Rs. 80 lakhs. 


Revenue Secretary: 
Bar.-at-law. 

Polvivcal Secretary: Parshurain B Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hirabhal M. Mehta, BA. 
(Cantab.), Bat.-at-law. 


Cutch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 





Gokulbhai B. Desai, 


lof Palanpur. 
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Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf ot Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean, Itsarca, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square milks The 
capital is Bhuy, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Saval Bahadur, 4.081, @OIE, resides From 
its isolated position, the special charactcr of 
its people, their pecullar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, che peninsula of Cutch has more 
of tho elements of a distinct  national- 
ty than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay ‘The earlicst historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
“ribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Tho section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known’ as_ the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
is a fair proportion ot good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, pias and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted forits beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea ‘The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority <A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own states and over their own 
ryots <A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Kao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. ‘Lhe number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
18 about 16,000. The British military force 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the Stare 
now pays Rs 82,257 annually as an Anjat 


equivalent to the British Government 
Ihe mulitary force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to whitch, there are some 


irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force ot four thousand. 


Palanpur Agency.—This group of Statcs 
in Gujarat comprixs two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few mumor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area 18 
6,393 square miles and the population is 518,566. 
‘Lhe gross revenuc 18 about 27 lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more ccntral parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynastics of Dolhi 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
State from which the Agency takes ita name ie 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda- 
tul-Mulk Dewan hakhan Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, KO.1E, K.0.V.0., Nawat 
iis Highness js descended 
from the Usafzai Lohan Pathan, an Afghan 
tribo who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1819 in 
which vaar the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of noblea. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
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pass through the Stite and a considcrable trade 
in cloth, gram sugar and fice 18 carricd on 
The State pays tribute of Rs 38 462 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda Lhe ec rpiti is Palanpur 
situated on the B B & C 1 Ruilway, and 1s 
the junction station of the Palanpur Decsa 
Branch of B B & C I Rulway It15 0 very 
old settlement of which mention was made jn 
the 8th ccntury 


Radhanpur Js a first class Statc, with an arca 
of !,150 square milcs which is held by a branch 
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ofthe illustrious Babi family, who since tho 
tT ign of Humayun have always becn prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat The presont chicif 
js H WU Jalaluddin Khanj:, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur The State maitains oa 
Police forcu of 208 The principal products 
are cotton, whcat and gram ‘The capital 
1 Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch Samihas 4 
cotton press and three ginning factories 
Iherc 18 onc ginning fartory at Munjpur and 1 
at Tolada 


INDIAN STATES UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


territor: s under the rule of Inhiin 
Princes and Chicis in the Bombay Piisid recy 
estind ovcr an alia of 28,0389 squar mils 
Zhe characteristic fuaturc of thc Bombay States 
Js tho great numbr of prtty principalitus 
The recognition of thuse very numcrous juris 
dictions is duc to the circumstance that thc 
early Bombay admuinistrators were induad 
to treat the dc facto exc reise of civil and crimina 
urisdiction by a landholdcr os carrying with 
ta quasi sovereign status In no part ot India 
isthcre a grcatcr variety of principalitics Some 
ef the largust ar of modern origin, having been 
founded by thc Marath.s 1n the gencral scramble 
or powcr 1n the middle of the 18th century but 
the Rajput houses in the Gujarat Agoncics date 
trom carhcr times Interesting trices of 
ancicnt history aro to bo found at Sachin wd 
Janjira, whore Chicfs of foreign anccstry, | 
ecnded from Abyssinian admirals of the Dic in 
kets stil rman <A tw aboriginal Chicts 
Bhils or holis «xagas vy 1y limited authority 
inth Dangs and th lilly ¢ untry that tringcs 
the Mah and th Nail sda riv Js 


The vari ty of the rilations wliuch under 
th timsofth sv ral tr itis sil sist botween 
the British Cex rimit ini the rulcrs of th 
different Statcs and thc general supcrintcndcnce 
excrdiacd by Governmcnt as the Paramount 
Power noccasitatu tho presence of 4n Agcnt or 
repregentative ot Government at the Piimcipal 
Courts Lhe smaller and css important States 
are either groupcd togethcr under the gi nral 
supervision of a Political Agcnt or are looked 
after by the Collectors of the districts which 
thcy adjoin The position of th. Agunt varies, 
roughly speaking, with the importanco ot the 
State In some cascs he docs little more than 
give advice and oxercisc a gi neral survullance 
In other cascs the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while States 
the Rulers oc which aro minor are dircctly 
managcd by Governmcnt Officers or undcr 
alrangements approvcd by Government Some 
of the Statcs am subordinatc to othcur States 
and not in dircct rclations with the LDritish 
Government In thes. cascs the status of the 
fcudatories is usually guarantecd by Govern 
ment The powirs of the Chifs aro regulated 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
® mcre right to collect revcnuo in a share of a 
villag., without criminal or civil jurisdiction 
as in the casc of the pctty Chicfs in the Mam 
Kantha and Rewa hantha Agencics 


The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency 18 151, with an areca of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095. ‘Lhey 


Tho 


ar dividcd for admimstrative purposcs int) 
the following Aginens Bigivum Agcucys 
Savantvadi, Bijapur Agency Jaih Dharwar 
Agcncy, Sivanur Kaira Agcnacy, Cambay 

holaba Agency, Janjira Kolhapur Ri sidcncy 
and Southirn Maratha ( ountry Statcs Agency, 
9 States (holhapur with 9 feudatorks) Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Mira) Scnior, sede Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
ond Sangli) Mahi Kantha Agency 561 Statos 
(principal States Idar and Danta) Nasik Agcnocy 
Surgana Poona Agcncy, Bhor Rewa Kantha 
Agcnucy, 62 Statcs (pmncipal Statcs, Balasinor, 
Bana Chhota Uderpur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sant) Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan 

Sholapur Agcncy, Akalkot Sukkur Agcncy, 
Khairpur Surat Agency, 3 Statcs (Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sach n) and 14 Dang Chicfs 

Thana Ageney, Jiwha~ lhe table below givcs 
ae of the area of the more important 
Statcs — 








Arca | Pomila | Approxl- 
State in tion mato 
}inds (n19.1) RR venue 
RRs 
Palasinor 189 | 44 073 3,0.,034 
Bansda 215 40 125 7 94,000 
Laila Sl > 137,09 | 11 44,5172 
Cambiy 350 71,715 9 14 082 
(hhota Ude yur 80 125 745 | 13 )1,858 
Danta voi7 23,043 1,561,377 
Dharampur 704 95171 | 12,4),000 
Idar 1 662 -6, 351 ] 10,48,6 1 
Janjira 377 98 530 6,49,546 
Jawhar 10 49,662 6,05,86 
Kkhiirpur 6 050 193,152 | 27,83,796 
holhy ur o 1f 832,376 | 80,80,000 
Lunawada 38 83,212 482,238 
Mudhol 368 60,141 4,°2,000 
Rayjpipla 1,517 168,451 | 32,31,190 
Sachin 49 19,977 | 4,08,089 
Sangli Lit. | 221,314 |} 12,40,000 
Savantvadi 20 206,440 7,63 287 
San . 304 70,9604 3,87,59 3 





Rijapur Agency —This compriscs the Satara 
Janhir of Jath (9808 syuire miles in 
alia) Onthe annexation ot Satira, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like othe: Sut ira Jaghirs, 
bicamc fcudatories of the British Government 
Lhe lattir has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
ahdin consequcnce of numerous acts of oppres- 
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sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 t01885 The small estat. ot Daphlapur 
with an arcs of 968 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphle m January 1917 Lhe 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks asa first class Sardar He holder 
a Sanad of adoption and the succcysion follows 
the rule of primoguniture Lhe gross revenuc 
of the State is about 3 tlaubhs chicfly 
durived from land revenu lhe Jath State 
pays to the British Government Rs 6 400 per 
wnuin in licen of horse contingent and Rs 4 547 
on account of Sardeshnul hi riplits 


Poluwal Ajyent—V WT Niik, M 4A Far at 
Law Cclicctor of Biyayur 


Dharwar Agency — Lhis comprises only the | 


small 8tito of Savanur [he foundtr of the 
reigning fimily who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
Origin wis a Japirdar of ] mperor Aur wmgzcb 
At the close of the last Muritha War the Nawab 
of Savanur whose conduct hod been excep 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
Ly the Lnftish Government The Stitt pays no 
tribufe Jhe principal crops are j wari and 
cotton The trea is 70 square miles ind popula 
tion 16,8380 tlhe revenuc is Rs —~ 15741 117 
ihe present chict is Captain Me lirtan Nawab 
Abdul Majid hhan Diler Jang Bahadur Nawab 
cf Savanur 


Political Agent A Mastcr Ics 


Koira Agency — Lhis includcs only the Stat) 
of Cambay at the hed ot the Gulf of the sume 
name Cambay was formerly one o% the chief 
portsofIndia ind of the Anhilvida Kin.dom 
At the end of the thirteenth ccutury it Is said to 
have been one of the richest towns In Indit 
at the beginning of the bixteenth century wso it 
forme one of the chief centres of commcerce in 
Western Indi. Factories were established 
there by the Loghsh and the Dutch It was 
establishe] a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of tho present fimily ot Chicfs being the 
last but one of the Mahomcedin Governors of 
Gujarat Lhe present Niwab is His Hi hneoss 
Mirza Hussein Yaowor khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisant! family of Persia and 
was born on the 16th May 1911 Haus father, 
the lute Niwib Jiffir Au Khan died on 2lst 
January 1915, leavnzg him amninor ‘he 
State is therefore under British Administration 
ihe Stite pays a tribute of Rs 21924 to the 
British Government Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops IJhcrcis . broad guiuge 
line from Cambiy a Pethid, connecting with 
theB B & CI Railway wt Anand Cambay 
iy a first class Stite having full jurisdiction 
Revenue is about c1,ht lakhs Lhe wea of the 
Stato 1s 00 squuc mics } of ul wion 71 715 


Politwal Agent MS Jayvlar, Ma 
Administrator V lk. Namjoshi. 


Kolaba Agency —lhis Agency includes 
the State ot Janjira 1n the honkin ao country 
covered with spurs and hill ranj.es aid much 
Interaccted by crecks and backwaters Lhe 
ruling family 18 said to be descendcd from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of tho Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at tho end of the 
fiiteenth century. Ihe most noticeable point 
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in its history is the successful resistance that 
1t alone, of all the States of Western India, 
madc against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas ‘The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the Stati Lhe chicfis a Sunni Mahomedan, 
ly racc » Sidi or Abyssinian with a title of 
His Hizlincess the Nawab He hos ao sanad 
guiriant cing succession according to Mahome 

din law and pays no tribute [Jill 1868 the 
Stato enjoyed simgular independence there 
bemg no Political Agent and no _ interfer- 
ence whatevcr in its intcrnal affairs About 
that ycar the maladministration of the chief, 
csy (cially in matters of police and criminal 
Justice became fligiant, those branches of 
administration w re in consequence taken out 
of his hands and vcsted 1n a Political Agent 

Lhe last rulcr, H H Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
KAhin @c1} dxudon 2nd May 19-2, and was 
succccd¢d by Ins son Sidi Muhammad Khan, 
born on the 7th March 1914 Lhe area of thu 
State is 377 square muilcs, and the population 
98530 Dh average revenuc is 8 lakhs, 
including th t deiived from a small depen- 
lency nanicd Jafferal id in the south of hathia- 
war underth. Kithawwu Agency fhe Strto 
mimtungs an irr culur militiry torce of 231 

The capltil 14 Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjica being retained by the island 
fort opposite She Chif 15 entithd to a 
dynistic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
services rendcred In conniction with the war 
the last rulet 3 salute was raiscd on the Ist 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
permancnt within the limits of his own Stato 
from the Ist Tinuary 1921 The State is now 
undtr a minority administration with the 
min r Nawabsmother as Regint, assisted by 
a Duewin sppointcd with the approval of Go 

vinment Ihc present Dewan is Mr P, &, 
Kapadia, BA arctired Deputy Collcctor 


Kolhapur Agency —lolhapur is a State 
With an warea ot J 217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,726 Subordinate to Kolhapur 
sure nine feudatories, of which the following 
four aro impor‘ant Vishalgarh Bavda, Kagal 
(scnior), and Ichalkaranj) ‘Lhe ruling house 
tiucs its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji tounder of the Maritha powcr The prc 
valcncc of piracy from the Kolhipur hi 
of Muilvan compelkd the Bombay ov 
crmment to send expeditions against Kol- 
hipur mm 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Rajat agrad to give compensation 
for the losscs which British merchants had 
sustaincd since 178, and to pcrmit the csta 
blishinc nt of factories at Mal, an and kolhapur 
Internal disscosions and wars with neighbour 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, tho 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of forugn powers while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
othcr States and to mfcr all disputes to the 
irbitration of the British Government The 
piincipal articlcs of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
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ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a@ military force of 692 The ninc feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whos holders are 
minors. Kolhapur propct is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and 1s man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who his full powers of life 


Southern Maratha Country States.—The 
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and death. The Sonthern Mahratta Railway 
passes through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the State. 

Resedent and Senior Politewal Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country.— 
Licut.-Col. E. O’Bricn. 


Agency consists of the following cicht Statce:— 








Arca 1n Tribute to 
Namc of State. B(uArE Population British Average 
miles, CGiovernment, | revenue. 
Ks. | Ra, 
Sangli a af 1,136 221 321 1,353,000 | 16,03,222 
Miraj (Senior) és ea 342 82,580 12,518 4,80,377 
Miraj (Junior) . a se 190} 34,665 7,389 3,03 208 
Kurundwad (Sc nor) 182} 38,760 0,619 3,02 017 
Kurundwad (Junior) : : F 114 $4,285 Sfadne 1,86,780 
Jamkhandi os as dea fs 524 101,195 20,516 8 97 166 
Mudhol -: om ; : 308 60,140 2,672 4,15, 396 
Ramdurg és oe ie 169 33,097 ive 2,81, 307 
Total ” 3,032 606,946 1,87,754 | 45,19853 
Mahi Kantha.—I'hus group of Statics has feudatoric: of Baroda and still requiring 


1 total area ot 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
tation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
1g 226,351. The revenue 18 about 14 lakhs 
The Agencv consists of the first class State of 
Idar and 51 small Statcs. Idar covers morc 
than half the territory. It hasan arca of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of 
Rs, 15,63,179. Tho present Ru'er of Idar, 
Lieutenant-Colone] H. H Maharaja Sir Dowlat 
Singhbji, K.O 8.1., 18 a Rajput of the Rathod clan, 
He was born in 1878 and ascended the Gadi in 
1911. His Highness had been on active service 
in Egypt during the great war, The subordi 
nate feudatory Jagirdars ale divid«d into 3 
classes. The Jagi:dars comprised 1n the class 
of Bhayats are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have bccn made in maintenance 
or asa Jivarak, Those known as Sardar Pat- 
tawatsare descendatts of tho military leaders 
who accompanied Ape1.a omeh and Rai Singh, 
the founder of the present iiarwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the Stafein the 
first quarter of the eightecnth areas and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh 1n 1741 A D on condition of mi- 
litary eervice, In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Teudatorica who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. The 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grantfrom the former Rao rulers 
of the State. The Maharaia reccives Ra. 62,427 
annually on account of Khichdiand other Ra)- 
Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Rs. 30,340 as Ghasdana to 
Gackwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
ment. Ofthe smaller states Polo and Danta 
are two important s:cond clags States. The 
names of their Chiefs are Rao Shri Hamir 
Singhj} and Maharana Shr Hainlr Sloghyi. 
Nine other Statia are of some importance 
and tho remainders are estates belonging 
to Rajput or Koll Thakurs, once the lawless 


the close supervision of the Political Officer. 


Political Agent—-Major A. 8. Meek, c M.c, 

Nasik Agency.—Chis consists of one Stats 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corncr of the 
Nasik District Surgana bas an area of 360 
squaro mulcs and a population of 14912. The 
ruling chicf 18 Prataprao Shinharrao Deshmukh, 
who is descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules the State subject to the general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent 
Nasik ‘lhe revenue of the Statcis Rs 60,756 


Rewa Kantha Agency.—This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, compriscs 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first cluss Statc, 5 are second class, 
onc is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or tulukas Among those prtty Statcs 
are Sanjcli in the north, Bhadarva and Umcta 
in tho wat, Jambhughoda in the south-cast, and 
two groups of Mchwas The 26 Sankhcda 
Mehwas prtty estatcs lieon the mght bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mchwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which togethcr form tho Dodka 
yh Tae ate situated on the border of the 

alu. 

The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States — 


Arcain | p opv- 











Btate. ie lation. 

Balasinor a4 os os 189 44,039 
Bariya = ie ‘ 813 | 187,201 
Chhota Udaipur < a 873 | 125,702 
Lunavada a ‘ 388 83,136 
Narukot (Jambhughoda) .. 143 9,540 
Rajpipla Ps re . 1,517 | 168,425 
Sunt ve - ; 304 70,057 
Other Jurisdictional States, 

Civil Stations and Thana 

Circles ae pe ee 639 118,977 


The Indian States—Bombay. 


Under the first Anhilvada dynusty (746-961) 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands exccpt 
Champaner were undcrthe government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koliand Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chicfs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
Icaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, a Gohel Rajput 


Rajpipla.—This State lies to tho south of 
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the Narbada. It has an atca of 1,517} square 
miles. The landsare rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad mills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantitics in the 
south-cast talukas. The family of thc Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, Captain H. H. Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijayusinjhi, K.C.8,1., is said to derive its ongin 
from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital is 
Rajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 


Satara Jahagirs.—Under this heading are grouped tho following States:—~ 


— 


State. 


Aundh os = Se 
Phaltan ie i a 
Bhor a - 


Akalkot - - os i a 


Jath = ee as ate Ss i 





——__ 


These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, includJng the 





a 








Area Revenue 

in 8q. Popu- tn 

miles. lation. lakhs. 

ee Rs, 

501 64,560 3 
397 43,285 3 
925 130,420 5 
498 81,250 ) 
981 82,654 8} 





~-se 


Iaflapur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector ot Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency tor the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 


Bijapur. Theruling Chicfs are os follows :— 


Tiibute to 
State. Ruling Chiefs. British 
Government 
Re, 
Aundh Mehcrban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, i ant aie 
Pratinidhi. 
Phaitan . (2ac-Lieutenant Meherban Malojlrao Mudhojirao alias Nata 9,600 
Saneb Naik Nimbalkar. 
Bhor .. |Meberban Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant 4,684 
Sachiv. 
Akalkot . |Meherban Shrimant Vijayasinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Raje} 124,592 
Saheb of (minor). 
Jath . |Meherban Ramrao Amritrao alias Aba Saheb Dafic 10,129 


ae ES (RN PT A A 


Savantwadi.— This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 206,440. 
The average revenue is Rs. 7,63,287. It lics to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions tale 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So lute as the ninetecnth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed, The 

resent Chief is Khem Savant V. alias Bapu 

aheb Bhonale. Rice is the princi crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fa- 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and 


_—- — —_ — ee ee = 





supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 
Sholapur Agency.—This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the table land 
of the Deccan. It has an areca of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot terntory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
aftor the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chiet 
became a feudatory of the British Government, 


a 
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Baria.—The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Barla is reached 
by road from Piplod station on the B. B. & 

I. Bailway, at a distance of eight miles 
The average revenuc of the Statc is about 10 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers The 
Ruler Captain His Highness Maharaol Shree 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K 0.8.1., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Kichhi Chowhan Rajputs 
who raled over Gujrat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, with tho proud title of 
Pavapatisa. His family has the noblest historica) 
traditions, The State pays no tribute elther to the 
British Government or any other Indian State 
He enjoys & salute of eleven guns. He served 
in France and Flanders in the Great Kuropean 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. ‘The staple 
crop is maize. The forests are rich in teakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. 
scope for forest industries. 


The Sukkur Agency.—This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square milcs 
and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir Ali 
Nawaz Khan, bclongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fal) of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khai pur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 


There is o large 
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Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequeatly 
his col areal Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality ofthe Khairpur Stafe, 
as separate trom tho othcr Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised hy the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish, The chicf products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller’s earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industrial school at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohr runs through the whole Iength of the 
State. The rule of the Mirs bas ajl along been 
patriarchal until very recently when the present 
Ruler, Mir Aly Nawaz Khan Tal pur, an educated 
and enlightened prince, having imbibed with the 
charactaristics of the present age, last year 
turned a new leafin the administration of the 
State and replaced the old Vazirat system by a 
constitution of three members, he being the 
President The State supports a Military Force 
of 880 Rink and flle, composed of 216 Infantry, 
72 Transpors and 42 Band and Bag-pipes, 
including an IJmperial Service Camel and 
Baggage Corps, which is 139 strong and served 
at the Front. 
Political Agent :_The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency.—This is 9 smal] group of three second class States under the Political 


Agent, Surat. 














Arca Popula- 
State. Ruling Chiefs. in sq. tion 
miles. | (1921). 
Dharampur_ ..| Maharana Shri Vijayadevji Mohandevyi 8 a is | 704 95,171 
Bansda .-| Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji i sa im 215 40,195 
Bachin .-| Wis Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 40 19,977 


Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 


The joint revenue of these Statcsis Rs 24,51,000, 
Tribute is paid to the British Government ot 
Re. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an arca of 658 square miles and a 

opulation of 24,576 and a _ revenue of 

. 24,711 The country is divited into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
ander the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the titlc of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 


Thana Agency.—This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 


above the Kunkan plain. It has on area of. 





310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
and revenue of 6 lakhs. Up to 1294, the periad 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief, The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
Ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
land as the hide ot o bull would cover. The 
Koli chicf cut a hide into strips, and = thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is Raja Vikramshah Pafangshah, who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhar 
under the supervision of the Collector of Thana 
who is Political Agent of the State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar.—This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is alow-lying plainin North Ben- 
gal, It has an area of 1,807 square miles, a 
agg of 692,989 and a revenue of nearly 40 
akhs. Bythe demise of the late Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraj Kumar Jagaddipendra 


Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) suceceed- 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guld- 
ance Ofa Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three siaters 
Moharajkumaris Ila Devi (actat 13), Ayetha 
Devj (aetat 8) and Menaka Devi (aetat 7) and 
one brother Maharajkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 9). Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 


The Indian States—Bthay and Orissa. 


of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent undce 
the wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem 
bers at present, of which Her Highnss 15 
the Presidcnt. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famcus Klugdom of Kamrup 
British connection with 1 began im 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invokid ‘Lhe 
chief products of the State are rice jute, muStard 
seed and tobacco” ‘Lhe capital 18 (9och Behar, 
which 18 reachcd by the Cooch Behar State 
Railwas, a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway Systcm 


Tripura.—This State Ifes to the erst 
of the district of Tippera and consists larg ly 
of hills covercd with dense junghs. It has 
an area of 4,116 square miles and a popu- 
Jation of 304437 Thc revenw from the State 
is about 14 lakhs and from the Z mindiri in 
British teirtory a slightly smaller sum ‘The 
present ruler is Mvharaja Pir Bikram Kishore 
Deb Barman Mankhya Bahadur, who 18 a 
Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 13 
guns. Sle succeeded the Iite Mah raja 
Blrendra Kishore Mambhys Rihadur on 13th 
August 1923 and is only 17 ytara of age 
The mulitary prestige of ‘Tiipury dates 
back to the fiftcenth century and 
mythical account of the OState takcs the 
history to an cvn earlier date. Both as 
1egards its constitution and its rcla.ions 
with the British Govcrnment, the State 
differs alike from the large Native Stat: 
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of India, and from those which are classed 
as tributary. Besides being the ruler of 
Tripura, the Maharaja also holds o large landed 
Property situated in the plains of the Districts 
of ‘lippera, Noakhal) and Sylhet This estate 
covers an areca of 600 quatre mules, and 18 
hcld to form with the State an  indivi- 
sible Ray Disputes as to the  nmght 
oi succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost evciy vacancy in the gads producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
Wars, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
disordcrs and attach3 from the Kukis, who 
wire always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, howcver, been embodied in a 
santd which was drawn up in 1004. The 
chif products of the State are rice, cotton, tl, 
tca and forcst produce of various kinds, the 
traffic being carrid chiefly by water. Owing 
to th fact that the Muharaja is too young to 
have full administrative Powers the administra- 
tion 1g conducted by a Council] of Administra- 
tion consisting of the following Membhers;— 

President —Maharaj Kumar Nivadwip Chan- 
dra tb Barman Vure-President—Rai J C. 
Sen Bahadur, (lent to the State by tho British 
Government ) 

Maharajkumar Brojc ndra kishore Deb Birman 
and Thakur Protap Chanirt Roy, Members. 


Th Stat Courts arc authorised to infirct 
Cipital punishment 


Poluveal Agent * Magistrite and Collector of 
Tippera (ex-officio). 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa l‘eudatory States, 24 in 
number The total area js 28,656 square miles, 
and the total population 3 931,322. The average 
Tevenue 38 Ks. 81,64,899. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolaman or Dravidian origin 
and their condition is still very primitive ‘Lhe 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s tamily. The State first 
Camo under the notie of the British in 17938, 
wnen, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compclled to enter into ccrtain agreemcnts 
tclating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The Chief is bound, when callcd upon, to rendcr 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
Was granted in 1919 He exercises all adm- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
aud Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory Statcs 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State. The adjoming State of 
Heraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Forahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States—This group 
ol 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanaal Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
0) The names of the individual States 


ere Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri 


Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramtu, ‘igina, Khan- 
pira, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla and Baud 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the (Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population 18s 3,777,374 
with an average rvenue of Rs, 78,30,124 The 
keudatory States have no _ connected‘ 
or authentic history Comprismg the west- 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Ornssa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the carliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
litles which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable commun il or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman These carried on 
inceasint warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forsts on the «ther In course of time their 
hill retreats were penctrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually ovurthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relatis how these daring 
interlopers, Most of whom were Ra)pute from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his cldest son, while his second 
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son sejzed Keonjhar. The Chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the presert house of Khand- 
pore: On the other hand, the chicfs of a few 

tates, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovercigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur 1s believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It 18 
noteworthy that this family is of Khona 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudcs, the supre- 
macy of the origina) settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
animplied obligation to rendcr assistance in 
resisting invaders; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, cver interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynastics that have 
ruled over them; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of gencral interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1808, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
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tary States, the Chiefs of which wero the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have tormed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1808 with the 
rest of Orissa; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rether than regular districts of 
the native governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of the gencral regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary Wiaeetchas of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Scerctary of State. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent Icgislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Gangpur and Bonai, wero last revised in 1919. 
and inthe case «f the others in 1915. They 
1c cite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Chicts, providing for the scttlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner. 

Political Agent and Commissioner: C. L. Philip. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benares ' 


are 1ncluded under this Government :— 


ee ee 


| 











Area Pomu- | Revenue 

Btate. Sq. Milcs.| lation. ' in lakhs 
of Rupees. 

Ram pur oT 892 | 453,607 | 54 
Tebri (Garhwal) 4,500 | 318,482 12 
Benares es 875 | 362,735 | 26 








Rampor State —The State of Rampur was 
founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohamad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Kolilkhand. The 
founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district and 
was ao statesman of remuxrkable ability. He 
rendered invaluable services to the Mogi 
ee who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand. 





Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed Faziulla 
Khan Bahadur. The Province of Rohilkhand 
had now passed into the hands of the Kast India 
Company. He was most loyal and true to the 
British Government to whom he always looked 
up for help during those unscttled days and he 
gave tangible proof of his loyalty when during 


- 


and received the following message of thanks 
fiom the then Governo1-General :-— 


“That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 


, this instance of his taithful attachment to the 


Company and the “ Knglish Nation.” 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Imperial] Cause on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab Sir 


, Sayed Yusuf All Ahan Bahadur occupied the 


, Musnad of Rampur in those days, 


From the 
very start till) peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on the side of the British Cov- 
ernment : he tought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Emopeans whom he plovided with 
money and othe: means of comfoit and had 
80 much established his reputation as a good 
administrator that he was placed in charge of 
the Moradabad district These signal services 


, were recognised by the Government by the grant 


of an Illaqa besides other marks of distinction. 


The reign of the present ruler, His Highness 
Nawab Sir Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan 
Bahadur stands out unique in many ways. 
Rampur has made great strides in trade and com- 
meice, and in fact in every walk of life. His 
Highness takes keen interest in education and 
has not only contributed handsome donations 
but makes annual grants to the varjous educa- 


, tional institutions. 


He is no whit behind his compatriotain hi 


the war ugainat France he offered all his cavalry | loyalty to the British Government. The great 
2,000 strong to the British Government In 1878 ; War of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 
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personal services ond all the resources of his 
State—men money and materivi—to the Bri | 
tish Government Ihe Rampu ! S IJnfuntry | 
was sent to Last Afiica und returned home utter 

nearly four years service and won the fwourable 

remarks ot high British Officers Lhe Rampur 

Lancers also performed thar alloted dutics 

in the War Besides the expenditure mvolved 

m this, His Wighness uso participated in’ the 

acheme of the Hospitaulship Toyiuty and 

contributed a lakh rupees towards the cost ind 

upheep ot 1t His other contiibutions to the 

various funds amount to over half alikh of rupees 

and he iub0 subscribed Rs 7 00 000 to the two 

Wai Joins” these tre some of the primapal 

contributions mide by His Highness tow uds 
the Impcrial ciusc in the War Afshin Wut 

of 1919 yiin tound him prompt in his ofla of 

assistince Lins time the 7S J uncers unt the 

Imperial Service Infantry were sent on ,uti on 

duty in British India 


His Hinhn 64 15 2 hmgzht Grind Commiindet 
of the Most | xvaltcd Order of the Stir ot Indy 
ind of the most Eminent Qider of the Indu 
Impne Khinght Ground Cross of the Rovet Vi 
torn Order v Colonel in the Indian Army und 
ww ADC to Wis Impenal Majesty the bin, 
Tmpero. Te hid the unique honow of sa 
ving on His Impcrul Maesty » Staft in the Coro 
nition Durbar ot LOLL at Delhi 


His Highness his three sons) Coloncl Nawab 
Syed Riazi Al Whin bo uhadur Hon —Appar nt 
Siahebzida Sayed Jautur All Khon Bouhadur ind 
Sahebzidy Sayed Abdul Rarcom Khun Jo ubadur 
The name of His Highness s grangson—son of 
the Har Appucnt i Sibcbzids Sayed Vu 
tazt All hhin Buhidw 


The permincnt Silute of the Stite is 1> zuns 
und the wumud income over fifty Ivkhs of rupees 


Tehri State (or Techri-Garhwal, —Ihis 
State lus entircly in the Himalayas and con 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet ‘Lhe sources of the Gangcs 
and the Jumna are in it The early history 
of the Statc 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been rulcd by the 
same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battlc, 
fighting against the Gurkhas, but at the closc 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehn 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government He died in 1859 
without issuc, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah and he subsequently 
recolved a sanad giving him tho right ot adop 
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tion Lhe present Rajais Captain H H Narendra 
Shah oSIr The principal products are rice and 
whcat grown on terraces on the hill sidcs ho 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considcrable export of timber The Raja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
Stato forces 13 130 The capital is Tehri, 
the summr capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
fcet above the sca level 


4qent to the Governor General 
ofthe U P of Agra and Oudh 


Benares —The founder of thc ruling family 
of Bunares was onc Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawib of Oudh in the early eightecnth 
century His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbourmg countries and created a big 
state out of them over which ho ruled till 1770 
Rijt Chet Singh succccded him but was ex- 
piled by Warren Hastings in 1781 In 1794, 
owing to the mal administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raj+ 1r his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
mcnt, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vine Ihe direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government, and an annual 
income of one likh of rupees was assured to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powirs similar to those of a Collector in a 
British District, which were delegated to 
certain of his own ofhcials Ihcre was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Tamily Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares On the ist of April 1911 these De- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the town of Ramnagar and Its 
neighbouring villages The Maharaja's powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
conditions, of which the most important 
are the maintenance of _ al) rights ac 
quired under liws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plknary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and Furopean British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise The present ruler is Lieut Colonel 
H H Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur @CSI GOIk,LED, who was born in 
1855 and succeeded to the State in 1889 He 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and is a 
Hon Lt Colonelin the Indian Army His heir 
appatent is Mahara) Kumar Aditya Narain 
Singh Bahadur. 


Lhe Governor 


PUNJAB STATES 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjab were trans Himalayas are held by familiesof ancient Rajput 


ferred to the Political charge ofthe Government descent 


of India with effect from the lst November 1921 
Area 31,264 squaro miles 
4,008,040 Revenue Rs $ 33,28,411 3 0 

These States may be 


ou 
Classes, The Hill States w 


madan State of Bahawalpur, 
Poonlation (1921) Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohammadan tates of 
dunder threamain Malerkotla and Loharu lie{teast of Lahore in 
chlleintho Punjab the eastern plains of the Punjab. 


Totho south-west lies thelarge Moha- 
The remaining 
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The list below gives details of the arca, population and revenue of the 13 States — 
Name. Arca in Population { Rcvenuc approxtmatc 
quare miles |(Census 0f1921)} in lakhs of Rupecs 
Bahawalpur 15,000 761 191 50 35,624 
Bilaspur (kahlur) 443 ¥4 000 3,00,000 
Chamba 3,216 141 367 7 91,000 
Karidkot 642 150,661 18,438,233 
Jind 1,259 308 183 28 00,000 
Kapurthala 630 84,279 37,50,000 
Loharu 222 20 614 1 31 370 
Malcrkotla 108 80, 332 - 14,038,525 
Mandi 1,200 18048 242 150 
Nabha 928 w~63 334 23,424,021 
Patiala 5,932 1,499,739 1,28,50,000 
Sirmur (Nahan) 1,198 1 10 468 6 00 000 
Suket 420 54,38 21,34,486 
Jotal 31 264 4008 040 $3 8 411 
Bahawalpur —A Native Statc in direct pol ities Lhe picsent Nawab is Capt H 4H 
tical relationship with the Govcrnmentof India Rukn ud Daula, Nasrat Jang Hafliz ul Mulh 
thiough the Agent to the Governor Genu Nawab sir Sadi Muhimmad Ahan Lahadur 
tal Punjab States Agency Bahawalpurissitur Abbasi V, KC VO, who was born in 1904 


ted between the Punjab and Ra)putana, Latitude 
26°41! to 30°22 15”, Longitude 70°47 to 74°1 
and bounded on the North Kast by the Dis 
trict of Lcrozepur, on the ] ast and South by 
the Rajputana States of Iikancr and Jaisal- 
mere onthe South West by Sind, and on the 
North West by the Indus and Sutle) rivers 
Area 15,000 square mules 


This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about $0 mules wide, is divided longthwise into 
three great strips Of these, the tiist 1s 4 part 
of the Great Indian Deseit, the central tiach 
1s chiefly desert, not capable of cultivation 
identical with the Bar or Patuvlands of the 
Western Punjab and the thid, ao fertile alluiral 
tractin the river valley 1s called the Sind = IJhe 
1uling family is descended from the Abasside 
Khalifas of Baghdad Ihe tribe originally 
came from Sind,and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durrani 
cmplre in the Lreaty of Lahore 1n 1809 §=Ranyjit 
Singh was confincd to theripht bank of the 
Sutle) 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was ncgotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the tratlic 
on the Indus and Sutley During the {first 

t an Warthe Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewaided by a grant of territory 
andlife pension On his death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
the State was in the hands of the British autho- 


and succeeded 10 1907 Dumng Ins minority 
the State was managcd by a Counril of Regency 
which ceased to cxist in March 1924, when H H 
the Nawab was investcd with full power His 
Highness 1s now assisted in the admunistration 
ot his State by a Clucf Minister, Nawab Maula 
Khan Bahadur, CIL, a Public Works and 
Revenue Minister, Mr J A C_ Fitzpatrick 
BA, LLB CI1,¢GBL ICS, and a Home 
Minister, Moulyvi Ghulam Hussain Qureshi 
Hashim. 


ihe chief crops aie wheat, rice and millet Lhe 
Jahore-harachi branch of the North Western 
Stato Railway passes through the State Th 
Stat. supports an Impcrial Service combined 
Infantry, in addition to othctr troops Lhe 
es is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 


Income fiom all sources about 60 Iikhs Lan- 
guiag¢s spohcn Multani or Westcrn Punjabi 
(Jatki), Sindhi and Marwurl 


Agent tothe Governor-General, Punjab States —~ 
Lieutenant Colontl H B St John, ork, IA. 


Chamba —lLhis State is enclosed on the 
west and noith by Kashmir, on the cast and 
south by the British distnets of hangia and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
Side by lofty hill ranges Lhe whole country 
1i§ mountamous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmcn It posscsses a reMarkablo series 
of coppr plate inscriptions from which ite 
chronicles have been completed. 
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Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Sura)bansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was es- 
tended by Meru Varma (v8C) and the town of 
Chamba bwilt by Sahil Varma about 920. Thic 
State maintained its independence, until thic 
Moghal conquest of India. 


Under the Moghals it became {ribulary to the 
cmpirc, but its intemal admunistration was 
not intericred with. and it esctapcd almost 
unscathid from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846 
Tho part, west of tho Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmn, but subsequcntly the boun- 
daries of thu State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared indc pendent of 
Kashmir. The present chici 18 H. H. Raja 
Ram Sinzh, who was born in 1891, and 
succccded in 1919. The principal crops arc 
rice, maize and miullicts. There aro some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a terin of 99 years, 
but the managcment of them has now brin 
ritronded to the Chamba Durbir. The 
mountain ranges ate rich in minerals which 
are little workcd Tho principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the termmus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of tho North- 
Western hailway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contuins a number ot inter- 
esting temples, of which that of TLakshm 
Narayan, dating possibly fromthe tenth ccn- 
tury, 19 the most tamous. 


Faridkot —The ruling family of thir 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar Clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock a3 the Phulhjian houses, Their 
occupation of Karidkot and Kot Kapura dates 
fiom the timo ot Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh Statcs and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 


The present Ruling Prince, Varzand-1-Saadat 
Nishan Hazatat-1-Kaisar i Una Brai Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Byhadur was born in 1915) and 
suceceded his father in 1919. Under the ordcis 
ot the Government ot India the administration 
of the Stato has becn entrusted to a Council 
of Adinimstration consisting of a Prcsidc nt, 
Sardar Bahadur Safuar Indar §inzh, BA, 
and four members. The State has an areca o1 
643 square miles with a population of 150 661 


and has ap annual income of 18 lakhs The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from tho Viccroy. The 


State Forecs consist of Stat. Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Intantry). 


Jind.—Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its arca ic 1,268 square miles, with a poptla- 
tion of 308,183 souls and au income of 25 Jakhs 


The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Ga)pat Singh, the materna! 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 

rincipality. Ho was succeeded by Raja Bhag 

ingh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 18397. In the crisis of 1867 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
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mileg of land, known a3 Dadi territory. He 
Was succeeded by fis son Maharaja Raghbir 
singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuba outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) ‘Lhe present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
fuccecicd in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1599 ‘Lhe State rondcred exemplary 
services in the Creat Kuropean War. It sup- 
pled 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imp2rial Service ‘Lroops and doubled the strength 
of its Impeial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearlv 35 lakhs, in 
giits of cash, materials, animals and loan, 


His Wighness enjoys & salute of 15 gung 
The capital ss Singur, which iy connected by a 
State Kulway with the North-Western Railway 
‘Lhe principal executive Officer of the State 1s 
c Uled Chieti Minister. 


Ruler.—Colonel His LZighness 
Dilband Reasthh-ul-Itikad,  Daulat-i-Inglish a 
Ruja-1-Rajgen Maharaja Sir Ranlir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, @ 0.1 E., K.0 3.1., etc. 


Kapurthala —Thois Statc consists of thrie 
di tached prees of t.rritory in the great plain 
of tht Jullundur Doub. ‘Lhe ancestors of the 
ruler of apurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and ‘Lrans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter hes the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it, 
takes the name of Ahluwaha. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came undcur the dominion of the 
1itish Governinent in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutle) were maintuicd in the independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for the 
Service CNZagements by which he had previously 
becn bound to Ranjit Singh, which was remitted 
by tho Governncint of India in _ perpetuity 
in (1921) in recognition of the splendid war 
record and uniformly eflicient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab «statis are held 
by the hcud of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction re maining 
ln the hands of the British authorities. For 
good «rvices during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandtather was rewarded with a 
grant of othcr «statcs in Qudh, which yield a 
very large annual income. The present Rulcr 
is U. H. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadut, 
GOSI., @CIL, who was born in 1872 and 
succccded mm 1877. He was granted the title 
of Maharaja as an hercditary distinction in 
1911. His salute was raised to 15 guns 
and he was made on Honorary Colonel of 
the 45th Sikhs. The Maharaja was feeently 
dccoratid by the King of Dgypt with the Grand 

| Cordon of the Nileand the IKrench Government 
has confirrd on him the Ingh distinction of 
Grand Officer of Lc gion d’Honneur. The rulers of 
Kapurthala arc Sikhs and claim descent from 
Rana Kapur, a member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however aro Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. ‘The chief crops are wheat, 
grim, maize, cotton and sugarcanc. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State 18 famous for hand- 
painted cloths. Tho main line of the North- 
Wcistirn Railway passes through fart of the 
State and the Grand ‘Trunk Road runs parallel 
to it. A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Ferozepur passcs through the State. The 


Farzand-i- 
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Imperial Service and local Troops of the Statc 
have been re-organized and arc now designated 
as Kapurthala State Forces. The State 
Troops, the strength of which was raised 
during the Great War, served the Empire in that 
crisis in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Prmary education is free 
throughout the State, which apends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its cducation 
department. The Statc also pousscsscs a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the ocrasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
eauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of pubjic utility. The town boasts modcirn 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
¢ e 
Political Officer: The Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States, Lahore. 


Maler Kotla.—This State consists of a 


level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, : 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the ; 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 

by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and | 


and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Maler Kotla are of ‘“ Kurd ”’ 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
*‘ Sherwan "’ and settled in the town of “‘Sherwan”’ 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, tle old capital of the 
State In 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly croatcd 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, guined by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Maler Kotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.0.8.1., K.O.1.E., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 


The chief products are cotton, augar, poppy, 
ani-seed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onlons and al] sorts of grains. 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital 1s Maler 
Kotla. The population of the town is 80,000 
Aer aoe revenue of the State is about 
16 lakhs. 


Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agenoy lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
319-23’ Nortn Tat.; and 76°-22’ East Long.; 
and is bounded on tbe east by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
io into a treaty with the B:itish in 


D, 
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The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Jogindar Sen Babadur, assumed full 
powers in February 1925. His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala in February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an heir-ap- 
parent in December 1923. 


The Chicf Executive Officer of the State is 
Captain Sardar Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law, who 
has been designated as His Highness’ Chief 
Secretary. Construction work of the Kangra 
Valley Railway is in full swing. It is expected 
that the linc will b open to traflic in April 
1928, The Railway line will prove of consi- 
deiable importances.in linking Mandi with the 
Punjab and will materially develop its trade. 
The work of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Project 
is also }n progress. This project when finished 
will supply electric power to practically the 
whole of the Punjab and will materially help 
in devoloping Jocal induptiies. 


The principal crops are rice, maize, whoat and 
millet. About three-fifths of tho State are oc- 
cupied by forests and grazing lands. It is 
tich in miverals. The capital is Mandi, found- 
ed in 1527, which contains several temples and 
places of interest and is one of the chief 
marts for commerce with Ladakh and Yarkand. 


Nabha.—Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind, and though second 
in point of population and revenuo of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Amloh; the sccond portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
‘his Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers on afca of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State supperts onc battalion 
of Impcria) Service Infantry consisting of about 
500 men. For the prescrvation of the peace there 
is a Police force consisting of about 500 men. 


The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lincs of the N. W. Jailway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawal. 
A portion of the Stato is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. Thero are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the Stato 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. The Maharaja 04 
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Nabha who wag born in 1888 and succeeded his 
father in 1911 entered into an agreement with 
the Government of India whereby he voluntarily 
separated himself from the administration re 
faining his salute and titles and the control 
of the State was accordingly assumed by the 
Government of India 


Patiala —This is the largest of the Phul 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab 
Ita territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small Statcs and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts It alao 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States Area 5932 square miks Population 
1,499,739 Gross income Rs one cfore and 
thirty-five lakhs Itshistory as aA separat 
State beginsin 1762 ‘Lhe present Ruler, Major- 
General His Highness Karzand i Khas Daulati 
Inglishia Mansur u' Zaman Amir ul-Umra Maha 
raja Dhiraj Rajeshwar, Sri Maharaja i Rajgan Sir 
Bhupindra Sing Mohinder Bahadur, GOS81, 
GOIR, @0V0,GBIK,ADO was born in 1891 
and succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
vce in 1909 on attaining majority His 

ighness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity ‘the principal crops are grain 
barley, wheat sugar cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State 1s irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributarics It possesses valuable forests 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc It has a Railway line of its own, known 
as Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway of 108 miles in 
length, Reades this the State has undert ken the 
construction of 1 broad giuge hne about 40 miles 
in Jength to connect Sirhind and Rupir Lhis 
new line will be opened for traffic early in 1928 
the North Western Railway, the HK. I Railway, 
the B B &C I Railway and the J B Rail 
way traverse the State His Highness main- 
tains acontingent of two regiments of cavalry 
and four battalions of infantry—one battcry 
of Horse Artillery 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which impirts free edac ition to ll students, 
Primary education 1s also free throughout the 
State The Durbar has recently sanctioned a 
scheme of compulsory education 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897 


On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
his State at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and offered his personal 
services The entire Imperial Service Con- 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the perlod of the War and served on 
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various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous dijstinc- 
tions Two mule and one camel corps were 
raiscd and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Impural Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material 

His Highness was selected by Fis Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at tho Imperial War Confcrence and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Fk urope [is Ilighness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronta in Belgium, 
krance, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following dicorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordo 1 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Iegion of Honour, Irance, and (ec) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and {@) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of thé Crown of, Roumania 
(f) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Grcece (1926) 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Ilighncss served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts For his services on the N.-W, 
lrontier His Highness was mentioned in deg- 
patches. He was Elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 1925 
and 1926 and represented Indian Princes atthe 
League of Nations at Geneva in 1925 

Sirmur (Nahan)—This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con 
trol of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore Its history is said 
to date from the 11th ccntury In _ the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse tho Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to ald in the suppression of an 
interna] revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendcred valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a@ contingent to the North-West Frontier, The 
present Chicf is Lieut -Colonel H. H Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, KO81I, KOIE 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there 18 an jron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amarn 
but heh Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 


administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which ere not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 
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The Shan States comprise the two isolited 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hhamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super 
vision of the Commissioner Sazaing Divisicn 
the elght petty village communitns wundcr 
separato herediiary Chi fs known ay Hhamt) 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the tw 
main divisiona of the Shan States known as thc 
Northern and Southein Shan Stat 3 numbering 
six and thirty four Stites respectively which 
a Pola the Commissioner, Iederated Shan 


Heawnghaup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a populaticn of 7 048 lies bctwe nthe 
24 and 25 prrallcls of Iititu ic and on tho 95 par 
allel of lonzitud Jctwren the Chindwin riv r 
and the Statc of Mwipur 


Singaling Hkamti his an arca of 983 square 
miles and a population ot .,.87 and lics on (he 
26th and 90th} wrill ls of latitude and longitude 
respectively 


The Hkaimnt: Tong States hav an atca ot 
200 squarc miles with a population of 6 5.0 and 
Iie betwon the @7th wd 28th yarallels cf 
lititude on the Upp r Waters of the N Mai 
branch of the Inawaddy 


The Northcrn Shan States (area 20 156 square 
miles and populaticn 592 813) and thc South rn 
Shan States (irea 36157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini 
stered Wa Statics (area about 2,000 squaro 
miles) and the harcnni Statcs a huge triangle 
lying roughly between th 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 9¢th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the MchKong river 


The population conaists chicfly of Shans who 
belongtothe Shin group of the Tai (hinex 
family, the remainder belong chicily to the 
Wa palaung and Mon khmer groups of rac $ 
of the Austro Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family or tothe Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now propos s to scparate from thi 
I'ai Chines. family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Ilibeto-Burman 
family Tbe Shansthemeelvis shade olf imper 
ceptib]v into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontie: Buddhism and Animism are thi 
principal religions 


The climate over so large an afea varics 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer 1s cxcessive Lisewhere the 
summer shade temperature 13 usnally 80 to 
95 Fabr In winter frost 1s severe on the 
paddy plains and opcn downs but the tempera 
tore on the hillsis more equallc The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inchcs in different locall 
ties 


The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, puls + maize buckwheat cotton scssa 
Mum groundiuts, oranges and pineapples 


Land 18 hcld chic fly on communi tenure but 
unoccupid land 18 casijy obtainable on lease 
from the Chiofs in accordanco with special rulcs 
from non natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
@® very Paying proposition 


| 


The Indian States—Burma., 


The mineral rcsources of the Statcs aro sty!) 
uncxplored ‘Thc Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
States which th y claim to bo the richest in thc 
world Ihe Mawson ateo in the Southern 
Stites is also rich in} ad = Jignite and iron 


_ ore of a low gradc we found im many places 


| 


Tashio, the heidquait rs of the Northcrn Shan 
States District is the terminus of the Myoh 
aung Lashio Branch of the Burma Ruiilways 
(178 miles) and 15 VJs» connected with Mandalay 
ts acatt road 

Ihe Btrmy, Corporations narrow gauge 
privaie railway tricl 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mince wiinthe Burm hatlways 
system at Namy 1 


Che Southern Shin Stites atc served by the 
Burma Railways trinch lin Thaz to Iicho 
(87 milcs) which 16 13 proposed to extend 
shoftly to Tayaw in the Y waghwe | lain 


Liunggy), the headquarters of the Southirn 
Shan States ty connecte 1 with Thazi by a well 
groded motor roa! Ihe Stafes vary much 
11 8lz0 and importince The largest State is 
Kongtupg with an area of 12400 squan mules 
and population .08 761 Thesmallest State 19 
Narmtok with anarea of 14 square milcs and 
population 930 

l¥sipaw with wn arevof 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 i tne richest State 
with a gross revenuc of Ra 8 30 61> 


The Sawbwas of hengtung Hsipaw and 
Yawnehwe and Mongnaj have salutes of nine 
guns while the Jawngpeng Sawbwa has a 
persona) salute of the same numbcr 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Lows Act, 1898 the 
Civil, Criminal and Revcnue administration of 
every Shan State 1s vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of :ppointment granted to him and 
under the 3ame Act the lawto be administered 
in each State 1s the customary law of the State 
80 far a3 it 18 In accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscicnie and not opposed to the 
law in force in ttc re t of British India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the adtlnistration of 
any Statc and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers She Chicfs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have wore or less maimtained the 
semi independent status which was found 
ex'sting at the annexation of Upper Burma 


{n 1020, Sir Keginald Craddock, Lieutenant 
Govcrnor of Burma, pros osed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern ang Southern Shan 
States hiveagrecd to federalise the depart 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dupendent on contributions 
from the Provinclallunds Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
rontinue to collect theirtaxesand bo respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Cousts for the 


The Inaian States—A ssam. 


disposal of crimimal and civil cas 4, appomt 
their own officials and control thcir own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin 
tendents. But the Ledcration 18 responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Fublic 
Works, Medical, Torests, Lducation, Agriculture 
and to asmallextept Police Inplace of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Obiefs contribute to the Kederation a propor 
tion oftheir revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now contralibed 
while the Provincial Government surrcndcrs to 
the Kederation all provincial revenuo previously 
deriv cd from the Statca and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maimtain§ its 
Rerviccs at the same degrec of cfhuiency 
formerly c«njoyed [Che ITecderation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of ite 
L1evenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
10 place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs Un ler this scheme the Tederation 1« 4 
gub entity of the Burma Governm cnt, 18 Felf 
contained and responsible for its own progres 
The Chiefs express theit views on Jedcral anid 
general matters through na Council of Chicfs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwi 
and four elected roprcsentatives of the lesser 
Chiefs Iho Superintendents, Northern Shin 
States ind the Commissioner of the Iced rated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Tederation has been entiusted are ¢2-offirio 
members of the Council The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with ¢ ffect 
from October 1922 The first nicting of the 
Council of Chiefs was forn ally ogencd by ITlis 
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Lxcellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler,@OTE, KOSI ,IO8 , in Maich 1923 


Karenni 

his district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of threc 45 two have been 
amalgimated with oth rg It hos atotil area 
of 3,550 square milcs vod a populition of 48 780 
It lis on the south of the Southern Shan 
States betwecn Slam ind the British district of 
Toungoo, Jhe largest State 15 Kant irawadl 
with an ara of 43,000 squire miks and a 
population of 36 @21 and a revenue of nearly 
1% Ivkhs of rupt s More than half of thc 
inhabitints uro Red Ihanwns An Assistant 
Pohtical Officer 18 posted at Loikaw sul ject 
to the supervision of the Supcrintend« nt, 
Southern Shan Stats, who excreises in piacticoe 
inuch the sime control over the Chicts as is 
exercised in the Shin Statcs though nominally 
they ure mole independent thin their Shan 
neix.bbours Mincral and forest rights however 
in kKarcnni, belong to the Chietsand not to tho 
Government Inth« past subst wtial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the kharenn) ( nefs for education and mcdical 
service Jie Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special fights and join the Shan 
States Tederition though very considerable 
advantages mi_ht accrue from their doimg eo. 


The princiz ul wealth of the country used to 
be mm its teak timbcr and alarge alien popula- 
ton wis at one time supported by the timber 
trade ‘This has largely declined in the last 
tew years ani unl ss the Chicfs are preparcd to 
dcny themselves and close thoiriorests they will 
soon dis uppcar 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur —!ho only State ot importinc, 
under the Government of Assam 1s Manipur 
which has an area of 8,456 square miles and 
a population of 3,84,016 (1921 Census), of which 
about 60 percent are Hindus and 34 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
greattract of mountainous country,anda villey 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide which 
is shut 1n on every side 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several 
Burma 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. [fhe Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declan d 
independent. Ihe chief event in 1ts subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British ir 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandr: 
Singh as Maharaja followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
he escort which accompanied him lrom 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent during the minority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908 for his services during 
the War the horeditary title of Maharaja was 


The state adopted | 


invasions into, 
On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur: 


conferred on him 
11 guns 

lhe wdmmustration of the State 1s now con 
ducted by H H the Maharaja assisted by o 
Durbar which consists of a President, who 
18 a ember of the Indian Civil Service, his 
3g rviccs being lent to the State by the Assam 
Govirnment three ordinary and three additional 
members who are all Manipuris ‘The staple 
crop of the country 19 rice | orests of various 
hinig cover the great part of the mountain 
ringes 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills—Thisc petty 
chiciships, 25 in numlr with a total area 
ot shout 3900 square miles and a population 
of 136.000, are includud undcr the Government 
of Assam Most of tho States have treatics 
or ungagement with the British Government 
Thc largest of them 18 Ikhyrim the smallest 
1s Nonglwai, which has a population of only 
246 Most of them are ruled by a Chicf or Siem 
The Simship usually remains in one family 
The succcasion was originally — controlled 
by asmalleluctoral body constituted from the 
heads of «ucttaim clans but in _— reeent 
ycals thero has becn a tendcney to broaden 
the ehctive basis Tho constitution of 6 
Ikhasi State has always been of a very demo 
cratic character, a Slem excercising but little 
control over his people. 


Tle 1s entitled to a silute of 
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Jammu and Kashmir State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- | this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
tory States subordinate to the Government | and the neighbouring State of Jcyporc in Madras 


with an area of 31,072 square milcs and a popu- 
lation of 2,067,202. One of the States, Makrai, 
lics within Hoshangabad District: the 
remainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government arecontrolied bya Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Sakti, the smallest, having an arca of 138 square 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by herc- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government sct forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
from dircct interference save in the case of 
eentenccs of dcath, which require Ilis Exccllency 
vhe Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has excrcised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the Statcs have been taken 
under direct management, because of eithcr 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 
The Statcs pay a tribute to Government 
Ncke amounts in the aggregate to about 24 
8. 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
containcd in the following table:— 











Revenue 

Popula- |(approxi- 

State. Afea. tion. matc) 

1921. Jin Lakhe, 
8q. Rs 

Miles. 
Bastar -» | 18,062 464,137 8 
Jashpur 1,963 | 164,156 3 
Kanker 1,420 124,928 4 
Khairagarh 931 124,008 6 
Nandgaon 871 147,919 8 
Raigarh 1,486 241,634 6 
Surguja ss 6,055 378,226 6 
Eight other 

States $s 5.284 432,284 13 
Total .. ! 31,072 | 2,067,202 58 


Bastar.—This State, which lies to tht 
south-east corner of tho Provinces, is the mos; 
important of the group. It has an area oo. 
13,062 square miles and a population of 464,137, 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, andi, 
stated to belong to the Rajputsof the Luna, 
race. Up to the time ofthe Marathas, Basta; 
occupied an almost indepcndent position, bu, 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpu 
Government in the eighteenth contury. At 
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kept the country for many yearsina state of 
anarchy. The chicf object of contention was 
the Kotpad tract, which had originally belonged 
to Bastar, but had been ceded in return 
for assistance given by Jcypore to one of 
the Bastar chicfs during some family dissen- 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduccd to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Rice is the most important crop. The State is 
under Government management. The Admi- 
nistrator of tbe State (Mr. W. V. Grigson) 
is an Officer of the Indian Civil Service, 
on deputation who has two Assis- 
tants under him. After a recent perlod of 
disturbance the State has returned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions are being taken 
to remove all causes of unrest by better super- 
vision over the minor State officials and a very 
considerate forest policy. The chief town is 
J agdalpur on the IndravatiRiver. The famous 
falls on the Indravat: called the Chitrakote are 
23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 

Surguja.—Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern _barricr 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
1g obscure; but according to a local tradition 
io Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conre- 
quence of the Chicf having aided a rebcllion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chicf and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that yoar it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta- 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, 0.B.E., 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known gencrally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32° and 37° 
N and 73° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip ot level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and Jakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three arcas: the upper, com- 
prising the arca drained by the River Indus and 
ta tributaries; the middie, draincd by the 
Jhehrm «nd Kiheng nv Rivyerg: ond the lower 


; area, consisting of the Ievel 


strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
Tunges known as the Zojila and the Panchal. 
The area of tho State is 84,258 square miles, 
Beginning in the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to tho 
high Karakoram mountaina ‘‘ Where three 
Empires Mect.” 


Jammu and Kashmir State. 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three grat rivers of Northcrn 


India mz, the upper reaches of the Cheonvb und | 


the Jhelum, and the midddc re vehcs of the Indus 
The total population 14 3 220,518 souls 


HistorY —Vurious historians ind = pot ts 
have left morc or 1¢s3 trustworthy records ot the 
history of the Vall: y of hashmir and thc adjacent 
regions In 1586 it was anncxd to the Moghul 
Lmpin by Akbar Srinagar, the (pital 
originally known as Pravaripura, had by then 
hbecn long cstablished though many of the fin 
buildings sald to have been 


in the fourtccnth century 


In tht 
Sikindir who wis 


riign of 


aightinth century the Suba or Governor ot| 
hashmir hid become practic Wily independent SPC 
Jhercaiter the country capenonced 


of Delhi 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res 


cucd m 1819 by in army scent by Muhiry 


Ranjit Singh = Lhe Sikh rule was 1085 oppressive 
thin that of the Afghins 


Ruling 1 wmily ot Jammu who rose to cminenc 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing ot L chore 
and was in recognition of his distinguished 
grviccs Made Rajyr ot Jammuin 1820 He hed 
aloof from the wir betwern the British und the 
Sikhs only appcaring 1s mediator uftcr the bitth 
of Sobraon (1846) when the British mide oves 
to him the vallcy of Kashmir ind ecrt un other 
arias in return tor scventy-flve lakhs of rupecs 
His son His Highness Mihiwraja Ranbir Singh 
ji, @CSE G@crlhk 2» mode Hindu and on 
of the strunchest allics of the British Govern 
ment, rukd trom 1857 to 1885 He did much 
to consolldite bis possessions und evolve ordet 
in the frontier districts He wes succecded 


crectcd by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu | 
hamm idans who first pen trated into the Villy | 


contemporary of lamr , , 


The carly history of 
the State as ut present constituted 15 thit of 
Mahary): Shri Gulab Singhji 1 scion of the old | 
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tical Azent of Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tloned it Ich to assist in the supervision of the 
Ccntriul Asiin Trade with India which passes 
throu.zth Js whmir 


In the Dogras the Saf) dias splendid miter 
for the Army winch consists of 7 798 troops 


| besides this thousands of Dogris serve in the 


Indivun Army 

LINANCI —The financial position of the St ite 
8 Strong Phe total wsvenuc is vbout Rs 
22,500 000 the chict sourecs being Lund forests 
customs wid cxcse und Scricult us There 19 1 
iz roscerve and no debt 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTI SY —-Thc populition 
IS proemincntly agriculturu and pastoral 
Lhe principal tood crops ure tice mic and 
whoit = Oilsccd 45 so in important«rop Bar 
car 4..f..-..5. Bae, fate wus 


anthan a Taneiden 


even CPaasv en 


are cxtcnsive ound) valuuble = Ihe principal 


g of timber trees ave deodar bluc pine and 
Ir The most vuluable forests occur m Aisht 
wor Kharnvh ind Aumry IHaqas <A survey of 
th mincral resources ot the State is boing con 
ducted under un expert ‘The most note worthy 
of the mincrils are bauxite col fuller s carth 
hiolino slate) zinc) copper and tile Gold ti 
found m= Baltistun and Galgit) sapphircsa ou 
Paddir vaquamiurmes in Skirdu and Iead in 
Un = The silk filiture In Srinvgair is the Jirge st 
of 1t8 kind in the world Manuticture of silk 
is otvery wncient industry in Kashmir Aun ul 
Abidin who rule l from [421 to 1472 15 sild to 
hive imported silk wousers from Khurasan and 
s¢ttld them here Woollen cloth shawls 
Pipice mouchi und woo! carving of the State 
we = oworld fumous = The Staite partiapited In 
the British Empire | \vtubition of 1924 The 
hashmir Court wis styled Fle Gem OF Lhe 
Smaller Courts and aftructed many visitors 


COMMUNICATIONS Grow cfforts hase becn 
mide und uc boing mandc tow uwds the improve 
ment of rows for whecled truffle in the State 


by his cldest son His Highniss Muhirye Sir) Pho Tholum Valley row (196 miles) which links 


Pratap Singhji, GOST 
died on 23rd December 1925 and ws succcedcd 
by His Highness the present Mahuryy 
Haurlsinghyi Buhadur 


dhe most not able reform cffectcd in the State 
during the rmizn of the late Mohuaye was th 
Land Revonuc Settlancnt orlginuly ¢Cuuied out 
under ] awrence and r vised from time to time 

ADMINISTRATION Jor some years utter the 
accession to the gade ot the lite Maharayy the 
administration of the Staite was conducted by 
a Cound! over which the Moiharija promdcd 
In 1905 this Council wis dbolishid and the 
administration of the State wis thenec forward 
carried on by His Highness the Mihirajy with 
the hulp of a Chicf Ministir ind a numbcr ot 
Ministcrs in charge ot different portfolios 
This system continucd until the 24th January 
1922 when an J vecutive Counci] wis inaugurat 
cd Vary reecntly, certain modifications hivi 
becn Introduccd m the Constitution wa result 
of which the contact of His Highness with thi 
ndminietration of the State his become more 
dircct and intimate 


‘with the 


GOIk, GB, who|jth Kashmir Villcy with the Punjyub and the 


North Western Frontier Provimec 1s considercd 


Shri| to be onc of the finest motor uble mount un revs 


in the world 

The Baumhal Cirt Row = 20) milcs longs which 
his recently been compktcd joins) Kashmir 
North Western Rulwiay system at 
Jimmu [iwi undois also a fine motor vble road 

Rovds for puck animals low from Srinagir 
the summer capital of Kiushmit to the fronticr 
district4 of Giyit and Taudeuhh | Internal village 
communi¢ tions hive aso been much improved 

ihe Jammu such tgiuth Raulwiy a scction of 


the Waziribud Stulkot brinch line of the North 


Western Ralwey system is th only Railway in 
the St ute Ihe = mountans nature of the 


{country has mule the cxtension of the line into 


the heart of the State > tur mmpracticable, 
Pusric Works —In 1904 2 flood spill chann | 
above Srinizir wis constructed to minimise 
the constant dingir of floods in the River 
Jhelum and if wis hoped thit the danger would 
be still further reduecd by the carrying out of a 
acheme tor lowiring a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging which has been taken 


The British Resident has his headquarters! in hand 1t19 Interesting to hnow that dr dging 
¢, Grin: ear and Sialkot and there is also a Pol - onerations were once hi fara arse nd ast in th 
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reign of Avantivarmin (1D 85> 983) by Ins; Iitcricy is not rccordcd, there ue 72 228 persons 
engineer Suyya near Soporte with the same | who are able to read and writc of whom 4,007 
object Good progicss has been made with{ only aro tcmales In other words 26 out of 
irrigation but the most impoitant s hemc of | evcry 1 000 pc1son3 2¢¢d flve or morc can reid 
recent yeirs has becn the inst Uhition of alar, {| und write Among mel 5 46 In cvcry 1000 ure 
Hlectric Power Station on th Jh Jum River at} iitcrite Lh numer of education mstitu 
Mahora which was complctcd in 1907 tions including two Arts Collezcs und two toch 


LDUCArION —Of th tote populition of | nical institutcs is 784 and w bem, steadily 
8.259.427 excluding the frontier obiais wher | mereacod 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indiin constitutional reforms with thcir assistance the drifts of the Constitu 
by Mr Montagu and lord Chelmsford stittd tion of the Chamber with the first Regulations 
that it was dcsired to cull into existence a pir and Rules of Business ond the draft 1csolution 
manent consultative body which would replve cone rninz Courts of Arbitration and Commis 
the contercnce of Prinecs which had periodi sions of J nquiry w re moulded into practical 
cally mt at the invitition of the Victroy shape expluned that dificulticn had arscn in 
After pointing out the nced for regular meetings the scl ction of a suitable Indian designation 
of the Council, the Report said = ‘* We contem forthe Chamber which would for the present be 
plate that the Vic roy should be president and known by the Lnglhsh title of the Chimbcr of 
should as arule preside but that in his abscncc Princes Ic also said that another pour ce on which 
one of the Princ s should be chairman Lhe the pubhshed constitution differed from the 
rules of business would be frimed by the Viceroy wording favoured by the Commuttec of Prinecs 
after consultation with the Prmccs who might was thc absolute prohibition of the discussion 
from fime to time suzgi st mo lifications in the im the Chimber of the tt rnal aff ure of mdividu 
rules ”” al Statcs and the actions of individual Rulers 

It was furthr suga sted in the joint report he main function of the Chamhr was to discuss 
that the Council of Princes should be invitcd Matters affecting the States gencrally or of com- 
annually to appoint 1 small standmg commit ™©n concern to the States and to British India 
tee, to which thc Vie roy or the Pohticul Dc Or the Lmpuire it large As regards the questicn 
vartment might refer decisions affecting the Of direct rclations betwecn the Government of 

ative Statcs particularly questions dealin, India and the important Statcs a recommenda 
with custom or usage The Joint Report also tion hid becn made to the Sccretary of State 
made rccommendations for the appoitment of for th trinsfcr of the more important States 
commissions to inqwre into disputcs in which !athc Bombay Prcsiduncy according to a schcmo 
Native States might be concerncd and into Prepaid by a spccial Committee to be carried 
case of misconduct and for arranzing for joint | nto cffuct ut some future dite, when the condi 
dchiberation on matters of common intcrest'tlons appeir to be favourable A_ scheme 
hetween the Council of State and the Counc)} would also shortlv be placed before His Majesty 8 
of Princcs Govcrnment for the bringing of the important 

At the enl of Junuary 1919 a Confcrence of Statis of the Punjab into dircet rlations with 
the Ruling Princs was held at Delhr to the Govcrnmcnt of [ndia as s00n a9 the necessary 
considcr this scheme [he subject which give atrangi ments could be made Gwalior State 
in the Riform Scheme to divide the Nativ, the (cntral Go ernment through a R¢csident 
Stitcs into two citegorixs, those possessing who would be inde pendent of the C ntral India 
“full powers’ of mtcrnil Government and|Agency and some of the Rajputana dtates 
those not having such powers Some of the which Were formcrly in relations with a Local 
Princes held that inembership of the Counci] Resident were now in direct relations with the 
of Princes should be limited to the rulers en Agent to the Governor Gencralin Ra)putana 


joying full powrrs whilst othersconsidered that The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
some measure of reprcacntation ought to be pukc ot Conn wught on lcbruary 8th 1921, 
given to the smaller Statcs and tho Conference and has quickly developed Q VIZOTOUS hfe Its 
came to no agreement on the mittcr ‘The pro presidentiil dutus ure entrusted to an clected 
pose to institute a Council of Princes received Chancellor now}! H the Maharayoh of Bikaner 
owever genral support and it was suggested and its dct uled business 18 attinded to by an 
that the new House shonld be called the elected Standing Committee of six nembers 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes ) Lhis mects twice or thrico a yerr it the head- 
Ihe recommendations of the Conference were quarters ot thu Government of Ind: tnd one of 
then plaved before the Secretary of State, and its most important function. is to discuss with 
in the next Conference held in November 1919 the various Departments of that Govornment 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general schemc mattcrsa in which the Administratiuns of both 
fora Chamber of Princes approved by His the Stats ond British India o10 concerned. 
Majesty’s Government Lhe Conference after lmportant qucstions of this class which have 
debating the question passed arcsolution warmly rovently reccived attention are the divislon of 
acccpting the scheme and expressing an carnest , revenue from ( ustoms and Posts and | clegraphs 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into|and the cortrol of the Police on railway nen 
8 nce during the cnsulng year On_ tho panna for considcrable distances through 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the! State territory Lhe Committco rcports to the 
Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmaford, doscrib- Chamber, which meets annually lhe number 
jng how he enlisted the advice and criticism of of Princcs who attenaed the last mecting waa 
the Codification Committee of Princes which between forty and fifty. Its procecdings have 
had ben appointed by the Conference and how hitherto alwoys been conducted in private. 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many ofthe States pay tribute virying in amount according to the circumstancrs of each 
_-° to the British Government his tribute 1s irequ nily duc to cxchanges of territory of 
ettlement of claims between the Governm nts butische ily in licu of former obligations to suy 
ply or maintain troops Lh actual annual rec iptsin the form of tribute and contributions froin 
Indian States are summarised in the followin: table. Ibe relations ofthe State to on 
another in respuct of tributcs are complicited and it would s rve no uscful purpose to enttr 
upon the question It may howcver be mentioned that alargc number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat p.y tribute of some kind to Baroda anl thit Gwahor claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central Indi1r — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India 


£ 
Tribute from Tal 26 66" 
| Tribute from Talpur 15 648 
Udaipur ; 13 33% 
Jodhpur 6,533 
Bundi 8 000 
Other Statis 15,170 
Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Liinpura Irregul ir I orcc - ats 
“ of ) otah towards cost of Deohi Irregular | orce 10 753 
as of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Livy 9142 
99 of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contings nt © 980 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps “7 
Central Provinces and B rar 
Tribute from various States : ° 15.696 
+] 
Tributes f Shan State mies 
ributes from Shan States 
A » other States ‘ = ee 
s 
Assam 
Tribute from Manipur 333 
ss. eb Ramhial . 
Bengal 
Tribute from Cooch Behar es 4,514 
Unued Provinces 
Tribute from Be narcs ‘ . 14,600 
» 99 Aapurthala (Bahraich) ee 8,733 
Punjab 
Tribute from Mandi ° ane as ’ 6 667 
sf » other States fs es 3,086 
M idas 
Tribute from Travancore ‘ . 53,333 
Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore ; 233,333 
F » ” ” Cochin 7 13,333 
a9 ”» oo» » iavancore 883 
Bombay 
Tribute from Kathiawar $1,129 
; »» various p tty States ° 2,825 
Contribution from Baroda States 25,000 
- , Jagudars, Southcrn Mahratta ( ountry 5,765 
Tribute from Cutch A be . 5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1011 that therc would in future be no 
Naxarana payments on successions, 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and Trance both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula 

The Portuguese poss ssions mn Indin all of 
which are situated within th limits of Bombiy 
Presidency, consist ot th Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast the termtory of Damin 
with the small territory callcd Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entranct 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and the little {sland 
of Diu with two places called Gogla and Simbor 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula Allthese three territories constitute 
what 1s called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and tho 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis 
tricts of Belgaum and North hanara ‘The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 mules 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles Tho territory has a total area of 1301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguts 
tas, or Old Conqucsts, cumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalitics of Salsctte, Bardez 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543, and of the 
Novas Conqurstas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac 

ulred in the latter half of the 18th century 
he small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality This was ac- 
quired in 1505, Lhe whole country 1s hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
hysical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
ides bounding the country along the north 
cast and south cast jut off wustward and spread 
across the country 1n a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are scveral conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, 1s 3 827 
fect high. 

The country is intersected by numorous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats and the prin- 
cps. eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance Goa possesses a fine har 
bour, formed by the promontories of Baidez 
and Salsette Half-way between thcse ecxtre- 
mities lies the cabo or cape, which forms thc 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep 
tember to May, but Aguada 1s virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sca and to the formation of sand 
bare across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada Mormugao js acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance Itis the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast fromthe inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and thetrade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
goa port was in 1926 about Rs 440 lakhs 


The People. 

Tho total population of Goa was 531 952 at 
the census of 1921 ‘his gyves a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 
tlon showcd an increase of 9 per cent singe the 


ccnsus ten years previously In the Vclhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population 1s 
Christian Jn the Novas Conquistis Hindus 
arc more mMuancrous thin Christians The Mos 
lioms an the temitory ar numbered ina few 
thousinds Thc Christies still very largely 
idhore to caste distinctions claiming to be 
Brahmins Chuados and low castes which 
do not intcrmarry Lhe Hindus who form about 
one half of thc total population are largely 
Miratha ind do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people with the exception of 
Luropeans, use the Konkan) dialect of Marath) 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
official language1s Portuguese whichis common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
4s well as by alleducated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbisho 

who has the titles of Primate of the East an 

Patriarch of the Tast Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also ov r a great portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with mussions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese Last Africa) Properly in the territory 
oi the Portuguese India, there ue the Dioceses 
of Goa (Archidiocese) 1nd Damin bisides those 
spread out of the territory (Ihe Christians 
of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bish p who 
betrs the titles of Bishop of Daman and Arch- 
bishop of Cranganore) ‘Ihcre are numerous 
churehes in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Tranciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory Thc 
churches arein charge of secular priests Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship In the early days of Portugucse 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu us iges were strictly 
forbidden and rigorouslv suppressed. 


The Country. 

A little ovcr one third of the entire territory 
of Gor 1s statcd to be under cultivation The 
fortality of the soil varices considcrably according 
to quality situation and watersupply The 
Volhas Conquistas are 35 a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas) Jn both thesc divisions a holdin, of fifteen 
or sixtecn acres would be considcaicd a good 
4ized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller catent varying from half an acre 
to five or sia acics = Lhe staple produce of the 
country is rue of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to mcet the noeds of the population for 
two thirds o fthe year Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the vatletv of uses to which the products 
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are applicd Hilly places and _ inferior 
soils are set apart fo. the cultivation of cereals 
and sevoral Kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con 
quistas has improved during recent years 
owing to the genera! rise in the priccs of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory 
There 15 a gic at shortage of azricultural }ubow 
in the Velhis Conquistas and the cultivation 
Of rice ficlds 18 now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population in the summer months 
bands of artisans and fidld labourers from the 
adjoining British tcorritory mike their woy mto 
Bardez where the demand for lvbour 1s uways 
hecn Stately forests arc found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 squarc 
miles and are under conservation and yicld some 
profit tothe administration Iron 18 found in 
parts of the territory , but has not buen scriously 
worked Manganese also cxists and was workcd 
to an important extent a few ycars ago 


Commerce. 

In the days of ita glory, Goa was the chicf 
cntrepot of commerce bitween Last and West 
and wa specially famous for ita trade in horscs 
with the Pirsian Gulf 1t lost ita co nmeruial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguc x 
Empire and its trade 13 now insignifie int 

Lhe present tridc of (ror 1s not very Linge 
Tts imports amount to about Ra 160 Jiakhs 
und ¢xports to ubout Khe 40 Ivkhs Ihe dis 
crepancy 19 met from th moncy 4 nt t> Gor 
by the many cmizrints who arc to be found 
ull over the world IJcw manutacturinz indus 
trics of any moment c vist und most manut 
turcd airtichs im usc) ure Unported = Exports 
chicily consist of cocoamuts betel nuts mingocs 
and othcr fruits und raw produc 


A lin of rulwiy connects Morimugio with 
the Milris and Southern Mihritts Raulwiy 
Its length trom Mormu, vw to Castle Rock al ove 
the Ghits where it joms the J ritish system 1s 
61 mils of which 49 we in Portuzucsc territory 
Lhe rulwiy is under the Managcment of the 
Madras and Southern Mihritta Rulwiy wn 
nistration and the bulk of the triudc of Mormu 
gao port 15 what it brings down from and tikes 
to the interior Lhe tok zriuphs in Portugucs 
territorics urc worked was pirate syst m trom 
the Bntish Lhe litter however lad on offict 
it Nova Goy muntuncd jomtly by the two 
Governmcunts but since 1925 the Novy Gor 
offic: has bicn hiundcd over to the Portuzuc 
Gov ronment which now maintains and works 
all the telcgraphs in its ttrritorics 


Taxes and Tariffs 


The country was ina state of chronic financil 
equillbrium for nearly sity yours with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these wore met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the imitiatine of the 
Governor ueneral Jaime de Morais who is po 
pularly known as the  (rovernor of Taxes 
Only in 1927 the country cCAvperienced the joys 
of a balancd budgit and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remaiud in arrears 
are now bcing paid regularly There 1s an esti 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear marked tor promotinz the iudus 
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trial piogress of the country lt municipal 
and national taxcs be added togcethe: the 


countiy piusenty a very high jncidcnec of taxa- 
tion ¢v¢n higher than that of British India the 
avelag¢ coming to vbout Rs &8 per capa 
here 15 no income tax except for govcrnment 
servants but there 14 2 special ten por ecnt tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
On loans Thistw is +. powerful contributory 
Cause to the flizht of capital from Portugut sc 
India Lhe chict sources ot revenue are the 
land tin EXcise and the customs There is a 
speciil tas on emigrants which yields to the 
Stat alout Rs 60000 Ihe country beng 
Cconomiculy backward = the taxes give very 
littl indic ution ot its productive Capacity or of its 
mnuil wealth =the national wealth 15 4 matter 
of pure conjcctuie tor Lich of statistics 


Lhe tariff schadule 18 based on the three fold 
principle fiscal protective und pretcrcntial 
Phere as 4 limited tree list on which books and 
paper figure promincntly  Jhw fiscal tariff 
ranzcs from 10 to 30 pcr ant according to the 
nature of the commo iitics but the dutics in 
several cases arc spocific not aiiadoren Lhi 
causs considerable harlship to trade and 
spcciully to the poorcr classc3s of consumers 
The profercotial taritt applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon wid the Portuguese Colonies 
Vory recently the principle ot protection has 
been cxvtendc 1 to the cxport of canned fruits 
whichare entithd to a bounty of 10 per cont on 
the basic price 


The Capital 

Nova-Goa the present capital of Portuguese 
India comprchinds Panjim and Ribandar 
O11 Gow 18 some six miles distint from the new 
city Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
lind k iding up to the Cabo the cape divid- 
inz the Aguads bry from that of Mormu- 
Zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was sclected as the residence 
of the Portaguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it wasraiscd to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appcarance ot the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences assccen from the watcr 
1s very picturi sque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houscs 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks an immense quadrangular building 
the easturn wing of which accommodates tho 
Primary School the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticcable buildings are 
the Cathed-al and various churches, the yice- 
regal palace the High Court andsoon ‘Lhe 
squarc 1n the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life sized statuo of AlLuquerque stand- 
ing undctr @ Canopy. 


History. 

Goa was captured tor the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rulk on a firm basis From this 
time Gor rapidly rose in !mportance and be- 
caine the metropolis of Portuguese power mm 
the Last JIhcre was constant fighting with 
the armies of the biapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as tbe Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostrntation and decay Go _ reached its 
summit of prosprrity at the cnd of the six 
tenth century Th accounts of travellers 
show that tht Goa of those days prescntcd a 
scene of military, «cl siastical and commer 
Clal magnifleencco which has had no pyrrallel 
in the British ciptails of India Portuzal 
however with 2ts thr ¢ mulons of popul tion 
was too smill to def nd itself wunst Spun 
and maintiin at th sume tim itsdimm neo bm 
Mire in th tour Ccntm nts Albuquerque trued 
to consolidate Portugu s  iule in Jndis by lus 
pohcy of attracting the conqucred Indians and 
“ranting them civil and rchgious libertus = Wis 
contemporinis however could not underst md 
his far sceang statesmansinp umd utter his death 
they undid wll lus work biasing thar dominion 
on conqu st by the sword ind nulitary torc< 
and they Ii:bourcd to consolidate it by a prose ly 
tising org wiisation which throws all the mission 
ary efforts of cvcry other Luyopt in powcr m 
Jndia intothe shidi Old Gov as the rums of 
the old capitil] uc call d to day had 1 hundrd 
churches many of thcm of miguificent propor 
tions and the Inquisition which wis 2 power In 
the land the anty years subjection to Spain 
in the 17th ccntury completed the ruin of th 
Portugues Fmpic in th Hast ind though the 
Marquis of Pombilin the 18th ccnotury tid 
to stave off its decadcnee jun subordinates in 
for off India cithcr could not undcrstand o1 
would not ecirry out Ins orders and cven his 
strony hand was unable to stop the diqline = It 
was Inthe 10th ecntury thit the ¢ )ontals be gan 
to «enjoy tull Portuguese citizenship ind sent 
then reprdscn atives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon 


Modern Times 


‘There was frequently recurring fighting and 
jn 1741 the Marathas invaded the 1 ighbow hood 
ot Goa and threatened the city itulf An army 
of 12 000 men arrived from Portuga) at thc cr) 
tical moment ‘Thc invaders were braten 
off and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shcltcr given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Governmcnt at 
Bombay In 1802 the Ranes of Satar) in the No 
vas Conquistas, revolttd In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded thc 
native army, which has ncewr ken reconsti 
tuted But another outbreak among. the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Kanes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
irom Lisbon. Ihe Ranes again broke out 1n 
1901 and again in 1912 troops being agai) 
imported to decal with the last outbreak which 
was onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
Fa There his been no outbreak after that 

wi 


Ihe people on the whok appcar to be quite 
Batisfied with the Portugucse connection = Ther 
js no gitation tor further rctorms 19 in British 
India and not a sign of disaff ction aginst Por 
tugucse rule Jus is chiefly duc to the fact 
that under the present rcvime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complute equality with the natives of Por 
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tugal, many of the sons of Gua occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal Thus 
Livino dc Bntto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the cnd of the last ccntury was 
a native of Goa 1 was the fithcr of Dr Betten 
court Rodmgucs Minister for Forugn Affairs 
in Gencril Carmonis dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa we ilso Dr Almeida Arcz, the 
President of the Supreme (Court in Jisbon Dr 
Catteno Gcnsalv & Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto \avicr Secretary Gconcr il of the 
Ministry of 1 mince 


Administration 


Thc Tisbon Govcrpment by Decroe No 3266, 
datid 27th July 1917, enacted nucw rules re 
garding tht vdmunistration of Portuguese India 
undcr an Or,ime Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force siuxnc ist Jwy 1919 IJlus Charter, 
roguding civil and financial admunistration 
ot the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1005 
aud 1022, ditiid 7th and 20th August 1020 
wid dicrecs Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
und 16th Octcb rr A nw Orpaime Charter 
modifyipj in c itun pirts th carher onc was 
printed by Derm No 12499 of 4th Octobe 
1926 and is now 1n force 


The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one (.overnor Guneral residing in the 
Capital of the State at Panjnm alias Nova-Goa, 
and 1s divided into three districts Goa, Damar 
ind Lin =The Jast two arceeuh under a J 1eute 
nint Governor Jhe district of Goa is under the 
direct supcrintendcncy of the Governor-General 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secritariats are working Home 
and Political Linance Customs, HKducation 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There ire also three speval and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secrctiriits, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs the 
sccond that of Survey and the third that of 
the liscal of the W 1 P Railway 


As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Covarncr G ocral and in collvboration 
with him works 2 Governor s Council (C onselho 
do Governo) with Tegislative ind advisory 
powirs The Councilis constituted in rwddition 
to the Governor G nal cr office Trosidcnt ot 
four offigals (Attorncy Goncral the Director 
of Tinvaces the Dh ctor of Civil Adnunistr tion 
md the Dir ctor ol Public Werks) five elccted 
Tiembers (thice repr scuting, bclhas ( onquistas, 

ne the Novas Conguastas und onc the Districts 
4 Daman and Dia) and five mombcrs nominated 
by the Governor Gcneral to represent the mimo- 
1ithes =o agriculturil = commera.l and other 
interests and the press 

In cach province of Goa Daman and Mu, 
therc is a District Council to supcrvisc: the Muni 
cipalitis and othcr local institutions The 
Instrict Council of Goa 1s composcd of the Diree 
tor of Civil Administration Prosident the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova Goa Civil 
Court, the Deputy Chicf Health Offur , the 
I ngineer next tothe Director of Public Works , 
the Deputy Director of Finances the Chairman 
of the Muniapal Corporation of the Islands , one 
mcmber ek cted by the Comimciual and Indus 
trial Associations of thc district , one member 
tlected by the 60 hightst tax payers of Goa , one 
member elocted by the Associations of Land- 
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owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 


At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chicf of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer. 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man ot the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payere of the District 
and one membcr elected by the Merchant 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 


Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decrce is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
uguese India a administrative court 
tribunal] to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Admunis- 
rativo Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, tour High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must he a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an ofticial 
elected by the QGovernor-General’s (Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 
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come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also site on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-Genera] 
the tollowing bodiee are also working:— 


Technical Council of Publie Works.—Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
tank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, tho Chief Health 
Officor and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction.—This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Adml- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyccum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 


There is one High Court in the State of India, 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuen, 
Bicholim, Quepeme Damao; and Municipal 
Courte of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Pondu Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugiio fs situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25’N. and Long. 
78° 47! K., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6} miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugno is 
the natura] outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & 8. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugno is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and aj] neccessary marks and it 
is casily accessible all the ycar round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 


Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugéo to any Continental Ports every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded trum or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside stcamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
bullt on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamcrs of over 5,000 tons net 
register, trom any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complcte 
satety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances ior quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifta. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low coat, 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company's 
(Shepherd) stcamors between Bombay and Man- 
galore cal} at Mormugiio twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugio 
at Jeast once a month. The Ellerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugio calling occasionally at J.isbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Railway under the ‘‘ Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are scvcral stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal] and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
nee-.evsa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 


With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Morinugio, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘‘Mormugio Improvement 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and Industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard—0°8361 square metre), 
available for residentia] quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Rs. 1-8 per square metrey according to thelr 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of tho Chairman of the 
Taprovement Trust, such plan being required 
to submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 

iod within which building is to be completed 

2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom dutics In addition 
to the above, there js an eatensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments this area being 
known as “Free Zone”. Within this “ Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building tactories, bondcd 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial conccrns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges .re granted, such as 

WU) For Establishment of Factores or Indus- 
tral Concerns,—All machinery, _ building 
materials, tools, raw materials, eLc , required tor 
construction, maintenance and regular working | 


Portuguese ~Possesstons, 


of tho Factories are permitted free of Import 
duty, likewise ei ah of the goods manufactur- 


ed within the “ Free Zone,” 

(II) For Establishment of merited of Manu 
factured or Unmanufactured » Bonded 
Warehouses, etc, etc—All goods imported b 
the Ooncessionalre for the purpose of su 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
lerritory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of elther import 
or export duty. 


(JIT) Lzemption o Government Tares.—In 
addition to the above privileges, all Wac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
ete within tho ‘Free Zone” are exempt from 
ali Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923 Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.L. 
the Governor-Gcneral of Portuguese India and 
proveuter at the office of the Mormugao 

mprovement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc ,required Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
inform ition can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Tmprovement Irust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


Ihe settlement of Daman lics at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay about 100 miks 
north of Bombay It 18 composcd of two por 
tions namcly, Damn promr, lying on the 
coast and the detached pargima of Nagar Avelhi 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and biscctcd by the B BAC I Rail 
way Daman promr contains an arca of 22 
Square milks and 26 villages and his a popu 
lation (1921) of 17 566 of Whom 1 480 ure Chris | 
tions «=o th onumbcr of hous $18 wcording to th 
Same ccnsus £09) Nazir Avelt his an or i 
of 60 squir miks and 1 populition (1921) 
of 31048 of whom only 27) ar Christians 
The numbcr of houses is 6069 Ihc town ot 
Daman wis sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the nitives and retivken by the Portu 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of thar 
Permancnt cstablishm nts im India They 
converted the mosque into a church ind have 
since built cight other pliccs of worship Lhe. 
hative Christiuns adopt the Luropein ¢os 
tume somc of the womcn dressing thems lws 
after the prescnt European fashion and othcra 
following the old style of pctticoat and mantle 
ance preval nt in Spain and Portugal 

The soi] of the settlement is moist and fer 
tile, especially in Nagir Avch but despite the 
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ease of cultiy ition only one twenticth part of the 
tirmtory 19 undirtillage Lhe aoe to (TOPB 
uc rice Wheat the inferlor corcals of utarat 
und tobicco Lhe actth ment contams no 
min fala here wre stitcly forests im Nagar 
Avcli and wbout two thirds of them consist of 
turk but the forests are not conserved and the 
xt nt of lind covercd by ecrch kind of 
timber his not be n dctcermiucd Botore the 
decline of Portugucse power in the Last, Daman 
carnes on an cxtensive Commerce esp cially 
with the cast coast of Africa In those days 
16 wags need for its dyeing and weaving 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
Si a single district and has a Municipal 
hamber and Co1poration It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil] and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge with an establishment com- 
posed of a delcgate of the Attorney-General 
In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soll is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A taxis levisd on all lands, 
whether alicnated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax 
forests excise and enatrme duties 


DIU. 


Hu iw oan island lying ff the southern ¢x- 
frenity > the Kathtawar Peninsula trom 
which it '§ separated by a nasrrow channel 
throith « owil rable swamp [tis ompoaud 
of ti yitions nam dv, Din prop er wlhynd) 
the fla. of Goth, on th P ninsnls 9 para cd 
hyo oh oCchann ft oynd th forte sa of Stimbor 
About > nilia west of the whand Jt his a small 
hat <x ileal harbont wh re 4 93 18 can safily 
dde at anchor in two fathons of witer and 
owing to the grat advantagis which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
Sian Gulf, the Portugueso were flied at an 
early poriod with a desire to obtam possession 


of it JVhis they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arons Diu becam opulent and famous for 
its commerce It has now dwindled into 
insignificance ‘Lhe extreme length of the island 
18 about seven milks and its breadth, from 
north to south two miks The ara Is 20 
squirm mils The population of the town of 
Diu, trom which the island takes its name, 
i8 Siid to have been 50,000 in the days of ite 
commercial prosperity The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 1921, 
1s 18,844, of whom 228 were Christiang. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodgcs, or 

lots. They aggregate 203 square miles snd 

ad a total population in the first January 1927 
of 284,482 The first French expedition into 
Indian waters with a view to open up commerc- 
jal relations, was atternpted in 1603 It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen but 
itfailed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelscu founds» 
ed the first Campagnie d’Oricnt, but its efforts 
met with no success Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664 granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir or agency, at Surat But on find. 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of 1rincomalee in Cevlon 
from the Dutch The Dutch however, speedi 
ly retook Trincomak«; and Caron passing 
over to the Coromandel coast in 1672 selzed 
St Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras 
which had for twelve years been in the pos 
session of Holland He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore 1t to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celcbratcd Kran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen 
gaved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St ‘Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village 
which he purchased in 1688 from the Raja of 
Gingee He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spnng up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693 and held 1t untilit was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became im this ver 
and has ever since remained, tne most impcrt- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, ite site was pur 
chased by a European Company from a native 

rince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 

Tancoin Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
ita restitution to the I'rench by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appolnted 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagar, 1n Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688 by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mihé on thc 
Malabar Cuast was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M Lenoir Kanikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
in 1739 Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars Was taken possession of in 1750 and 
formally ccded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 


The military command and administration 
in-chief of the French possessions in India arc 
vested in a Governor whose residence 15 at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
by Monsieur H. Bidelot. He 18 gasisted by a 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service’® 
in the different administrative departments In 
1879 local councils and a council genera] were 
established the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal] suffrage within the lrench terr- 
torics Seventcen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were crected in 1907, namely Pondi- 
cherry, Anancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam for the cstablishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirunalar, 
Grande Aldée, Cotchcry, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also ChanJernagar, Mahé 
and Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
abd a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery The army and_ establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry and those of administrators 
at Chandcrnagar Yanam Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the rcvenuo All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
1s efficted by rigid economy, and _ the 
prestige of the } rench Government 18 worthily 
maintaimed in the East Pondicherry is alsv 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesults in 1776 But the chief ficld of 
this mission Jics outside the lrench Settle ments, 
a large proportion of its Christians are Bntish 
subjects and many of the churches arc in British 
territory The British rupee 1s the ordimary 
tender within Irench territoncs A line of rail- 
way running ma Villcnour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway malin- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India and Karikalis linkcd to the 
Same railway bv the branch from Peralam A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Luropeans or persons 
of European uescent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March 1914 The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and precents, capaciallv 
from the sea, a striking appearance of Freach 
olvilisation 


People and Trade, 


The Settlements are represented in Pars 
liament at Paris by one asatnator and one 
deputy The Scnitor is Mons P, Bluysen The 
Deputy is Mons G,Angoulvant ‘There were in 
1926 59 Lrimary schools and 8. colleges 
all maintained by the Government with 300 
teachers and 10459 pupils Local] revenue 
and expenditure (Budget of 1927) Rs 2,830,360. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, 
ard ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton 
mills, and at Chandernagar 1 jute mill, 
the cotton mills have, in all 1,635 looms 
and 72 067 spindics, employing 8 225 persons 
There are also at work one oil] factory and 
a few oi] presxs for groundnuts one ice 
factory, one iron works and a, cocotine fautory, 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
aeeds. At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Mahé in 1926 the imports amounted to 
Rs. 10,187752 and the exports to 
Rs, 26,285,194 At these three ports in 
1926 386 vessels cntered and cleared ; tonnage 


French Possessions. 


99,0691. Pondicherry is visited by French 
steamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 
and Calcutta in counection with the Messageries 
Maritimes The figures contained in this para- 
graph are the latest available and are corrected 
up to December 1926, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry 1s the chicf of the French Settle- 
Menta in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It js situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Ralway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square milcs 
and its population in the first January 1927 was 
284,432. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded jn 
1674 under Francois Martin, In 1698, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the Englsh. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
oat was again restored in 1785 undcr the 

reaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 


The Settlement comprises a number of 
jsolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itselt is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Govornment, 
who 18 usually an officer of the Indian gE 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being Jaid at right anglcs to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
ene constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lish with green venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
romenade facing the sea is again different 
Tom anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at tho port, as a point for 
the landing of oargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
18 no real harbour at Pondicherry, ships lle 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them 1s ¢onduoted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statuc of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
Name owed 80 much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandernsgar Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura 
Population (in the first January 1927) 26,695, 
The town was peemereny occupled by the 
French in1688, though previously it had been 
temporarily occupled by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676 Itdid not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandernagar has 


disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. Lhe railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
administrative officer 1s the Administrator 
who 15 subordinate to the Governor of the 
Fronch Possessions. The chief public Insti- 
tution 18 the Colloge Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Marv's institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct contro] of the French Goy- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal Iles on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The setticment is divided into 
aix communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square iniles. 
It 18 governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1888 it was 93,055 ; in 1891, 70,526 , in 1901, 
66,595; in 1912, 56,579 , in 1921, 54,356 ; in 1922 
54,603 ; in 1928, 67,023; im 1924, 66922, 
fin 1925, 279,663 and in 1927 2:4,432 
but the density is stili very high, being 1,008 
persons per square mile. Kumbakonain 1s the 
only talak in ‘Lanjore District which has a higher 
density, Hach of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldec, Nedungadu, Cote 
chery, W éravy and Tirnoular—possesse< a mayor 
and council, The members are all elected by 


univers1l suffrage, but in the munlolpality 
Karikal hilf the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country Is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 


The capital of the settlement Is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
14 miles trom its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ocylon, and to a less extent with 
the straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. Yhe port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1890 Karikal was connected 
with Paralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Kearika! finally came into Fronch 
passegsiog an the settlement ster 1815, 
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By those who take a long view of politics in | concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 


the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier Problem, which has loomed © 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character—the loca} 
issue and the international issue. Tor almost 
® century the International issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the [Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until now 


it may be said, with ag much truth as characte- | 
| 


rises all generilisations, that the local issue 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem.—The local problem, 


blem exists, save the need for ap economical 
and constructive policy. 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches from Baluohistan to the confines of Nepal, 
That has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks in vain for 
+ Clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanation 
of these inconsistencies isfoundinthe existencc 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 


in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
before procecding to discussitin detail. Krom ! posts, Inked with good communications, which 


the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines | would dominate the country. But those who 


of Nepalis a wild and troublous sea of the high- 
est mountains in the world. The thin valleys 
in these immense ranges are poorly populated 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the flercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the 
most bittcr fanaticism. But sparse as the popu- 


looked at policy not only from the military 
stand point, were conscious of two considerations. 
Ihey saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
frontier only meant the shifting of the frontier 
problem farther North. Instead of the differing 
tribes, we should have to meet the Afghan on 
our borderline If Afghanistan were a strong, 


lation ir, 1t 1s in excess of the supporting power | homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
of the country. Like mountaineers in all parts | little account But even under the iron rule 
of the wo1ld, these brave and fearless men have 'of Albdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by [lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may, Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in! policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until, stillless firmly. ‘Che Amir was unable to control 
after the rebellion ot 1745 the English Govorn the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 


ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
In rendering mtlitary operations easier by the 
construction of Wade's road. The igh 
land problem haz disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious studenv will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
**The New Road,” he will appreciate what Wade's 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 


involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions durmg the Indian secretarysh)) 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
entble Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor 1n Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted awav under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore the occupation of the frontier up to what 
is called the Durand Line, because it is the 


what Jessonsit teaches thosc who are called line demarcated by Sir Mortimer Durand as the 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian | British Eenpoeenvet ye would simply have 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which meant that in time of trouble we should have 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies to deal with Afghanistan instead ofa tribe 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir|or two, and with the irreconcilable tribesmen 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter along our difficult Ine of communications. 
ing Into military occupition of the principal , There was the further consideration that finan- 
points, and thence controllmg the country ciers were of the sound belief that even if the 
At tho s1me time close engagements were entered | Forward Policy was wise from the military 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom | standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
the tribesmen were heptin order. That policy definite period greaterthan the Indian finances 
Was 80 successful that whilst the administration would bear. Moreover on this scctlon of the 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not Hronticr, the position was complicated by the 
seriously embarrass the Government of India expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on | passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
the land. Not that the country was entirely from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
peaceful. Occasional tmbal raids or risings have swept from Persia and Central Asla to 
necessitated occasional military operations, |loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the!region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
general tribal disturbances which followed control,{if not to occupy them, in the interesta 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan of the pene situation. In this zone therefore 
in 1919. But —— broadly, Sandeman | policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
brought peace to stan, and to the large | School, which would have ocoupiled, or dominat- 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic | ed, the whole Frontier upto the Durand Line, 


form, So far as this aoction of the frontier ig that is to gay up to the Afghan frontter: and the 
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Glose Border School, which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line ot the Indus 


The Two Policies.—The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering com promiscs, 
which like al] compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which {Irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without ccntrolling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cascs inadequately held and | 
rarely wore they linked with their supporting 
poses by adequate means of communication. 

@ preserved betweon our administrative 
frontier, andthe Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an {irregular Delt of ' 
land called The Independent Territory ,in which | 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised | 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the | 
control of the tribes who peopled it, Now it has | 
often been asked why we did not follow the: 
precedent of Baluchistan and ‘‘Sandemanise’’' 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the 
perenne) topics of Frontier discussions. It is 

owever important to bear in mind that there 
were essential differences between this Zone and 
Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing in Buluchistan, and 
he was able to enter into direct engage- 
ments with the tribal chiefs § There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri- 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or maliks, exercise a 
very Precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal willis 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the Voice 
ofthe young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence,in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Goma] to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt withitin master- 

fulfashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose aspecialforce of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Fronticr Force 

This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it tl rough, in the 
face of the strong opposition of sucecasive Punjab 
Governments. The area 80 separated was 
constituted into a soparate administrative 
zone under the direct anthority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Regula: 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railwayr. 
Fhe advanced poste, and cspepially important 
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Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and tle 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recrulted from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and offtcered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (¢.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
In cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means oflivelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrivated part of the Fronticr has since been ono 
of the most peaccfulin the whole borderline. 


Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peacc. 
There wers occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as fur instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waztiris, and 
In particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But In comparison with what 
had gone before, it gave us relative peace. It 
endured thronzhout the War, though the Waziris 
builtupa heavy bil] of offences, wnirh awalted 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war, It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history os his fron 
tather Abdurrahaman Khan he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history, 
None anticipated that any suceessorto Abdur: 
rahaman Khan could hold In the Icash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasion his attitude 
seemed to be equivocaJ, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitteit 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing tho Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not Judge a Statelike Afghanistan by E uropean 
atandards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
War he warned the Government that he might 
often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
but they must trust him. In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult: 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul,from which British represent= 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and witn the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination, 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother,Nasrullah Khan,was proclaimed Amir br 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascendin 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of hig 
brother, A military movement in Kabul itself 
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brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was a thorny 
on which he las, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 26,1019 
and preaching a yehad promised his soldiery the 
traditionalloot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at onco set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and kabul were frequently bombed from the 
alr, 1nd there was nothing to prevent our oc 
cupation of Kabul save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bittcr heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878 thatitis one thing to overset a govern 
ment in Afghanistan but it is quite another 
to set up astable government in its sterd The 
Government of India wisely held their hand 
and the Afghens having sued for perce, atr aty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 
But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Lrontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the striin of 
an appeal from theirtellow tribesmen and cither 
melted away orjoinedtherising ILhis has otten 
been described as the frilure of the Curzon 
licy which was based on the tribal militia 
ut there 1s another spect to thisissue which 
wassctoutina sciuesot brilliant articles which 
Mr Arthur Moore its special correspcndcnt 
contributed to Zhe Jumes He pointed out that 
the militia was meint to be a mihtary police 
force The Ilipse of time, and  forgetfulncss 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation ot the regular army The 
Militia was meant to be a police When the 
war broke out its units wcretrcatcd iacovu ring 
force behind which the Regular Army mol flixd 
This is a role which it was nevcr intend: d thc y 
should serve , exposed to a strain which they 
should never have becn called upon to bear 
they crumplcd under it If this reasoning 
is correct—and a strong case cain be muirshillcd 
in support of itmthen what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arosc fiom thc 
misconception and misdirction of that policy, 


Russia and the Frontier —On the othr 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound id thot its success was marhid—a 
proposition with which we ar In gcneral agree 
ment—it cin also be claimcd that the Curzon 
policy owed no small mcasure of its success to 
cxtraneous events The greatest external 


force in moulding Indian frontir policy was: 


tho long struggle with Russia lor nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia There are few pages 
in British forcign policy Icss attrictive to the 
student of Imperial aftairs Russia was con 
fronted in Central Agia with prucisely the same 
conditions ns those which faced Lngland In 
India when the course of events converted the 
old Last India Company from a trading corpor 
ation into a governing body The _ decaving 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with nelghbours who would not Iet her 
alone, Russia had to advance, 
turous spirits in her armies, 
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great administrators in the Tsarist capita! 

were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain fo 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of thelr 
costly victory over Turkey in 187778 The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardcst spirits on both 
sides uccompanicd by periodic panics in the 
British Press each timethe Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
turm Mervousness ° This external force 
involvid the Governmcnt of India in the hum! 

hhations of the Afghan War of 18388, with thc 
tragic destruction of the rctiring Indian force 
tetween Aobul and Jelalabad, slightly relicved 
by the heroic dcfence of Jclalabad and the 
firmness of Gcnera] Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw tho punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by tht raving of the famou 

Bali Hissar fortress It involved us in the secon 

Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan tLhere was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman khin whom we sct upat Kabul to 
belicve us of our pcerplexities, proved himself 
1 strong and capable rulcr if one ruthic8s in his 
methods But in the carly cightiis the two 
Statcs wore on the virge of war over a squabble 
for the possessicn of Penjdth, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
begjan a seris of boundary delimit tions and 
ag~ecments which clarificd the situation, without 
howevcr finally settling it The old controversy 
broke outin another form when intrigues with a 
Butiat monk, Dorjicff, during Lord Currons 
viceroyalty give rise to the grave suspicion 
that the sccne had only shifted to Tibet An 
expc dition to JThasa rent the vell which had 
80 long concc sled the mysterious city. and dis- 
persed the mmasma of this intrigue But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo Russian 
igreenicent of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses The actual authors of the 
Agrecmcnt were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre 

tary and Tord MHardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendcred nugatory by the intransigcnt attitude 
of the dominant forecsin Petrograd It was not 
until Russia wis chastened on the battleficlds 
of Manchuria by Japan and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that aun atmosphere was created favourablo 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 
embraced the whole frontier zone There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agrecment, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War But agiin taking long 
views the Agreement fully Justificd itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two covao- 
tries which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Hencetorward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Trontier Problem, with 
the exception of a brief pemod when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 


German Influence —But as nature abhbors 





True, the adven- & vacuum so in the case of States bordered by 
and some ofthe higher clvilisationg, no sooner does one strong 
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influence recede than some other takes its 
estoy Long: before the signing of the Anglo- 
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had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 


ussian Agreement the shadow of the German! vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 


menace had begun to appear on the horizon.. 
Umitative, not creative, in this, as in Most other. 


activities, the Gurmans adiptcd thelr methods 
from the penotration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Bussian expansion in Mn 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowshi 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that soverelgn was ostracised by Duro 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supremc 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German iutercsts of thi 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi 

ed more effectively in the Baighdad Railway 
concession, under which Yerman Interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Quif 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-holdin the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regiwded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera 
tion in the entcrpnse fatled, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entiilcd a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far ea3t as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a Iine northwards trom Baghdad to Simara 
any sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persiin Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Shcikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovcreignoty, with 
a nominal view to cxtending theBighd id rulway 
from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bublan Isloind 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid tho rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Bas-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “*B.BB”’—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not atop short of Baghdad, but werc 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant Grrman 
adventure, Shortly before the commenccment 
of the war the protracted ncgotiitions with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement betbween the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to hava been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 


to 


ot Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rall- 
way did not stand still during the war, Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circut the traditional British 
dominance by sca, and absorb the passcnger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian assenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriago of merchindise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from Apnl to 
June, in order to cscapc the hot weather 1n 
India, and the return traffic is chictly conccntrat- 
ed in October and Novembcr lrom April to 
June the heat 1n Mesopotamia is appalling To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sca route trom Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by tho casicst railway 
tiavelling outside the Bntish Isks to Calais 
and London, forsuch a land routc was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Kowcit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains ot Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally mght across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum: 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route en as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
18 about one pound sterling a ton, before the 
war 1t was often down to fifteen shillings The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
fora land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double breaa of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, Is again a chimera; the 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton. 


As 2 through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople—and that Power the Tentons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minot and J he Middle East, andthe route select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres, 
As & commercial line, the Railway, 1f completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. ‘lhey began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
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They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
We doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
in their alleged designs on Kowelt, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trajl to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unohallengeable geographical and natural 
osition to be the great port of The Middle 
st. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. Germany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now they are emerging 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, ate confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
iad ee of the most inte'ligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by Massacre and expulsion—are a very uncertain 
factor The completion of the through line 
isindefinitely postponed. Butas the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so we have placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route 1s revived , 
as {t must be. 


Turkey and the Frontier.—The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the arant 
courier Of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited penod 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated 1n that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration if 18 understood never paid 
its way For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly ‘Lurkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because 1t was no-ones interest even that of 
the Amb, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her “‘B B B.” policy, Turkev 
was used as & stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheihh ot Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Kowelt, and the position of the Turks at A) Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation cl:ange‘. 
When the sound and carefully executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate foices, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselvesinvolved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 

cter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debicle we found ourselves 
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tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
press not on extensive wings, but at the 

eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indofinite fron- 
tlers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
80 disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare 1n the Mosul Zone, aad by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelitos of Asia 
Minor, The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Tausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main isspe, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to & boundary lne delimitation should 
be leit to The Teague of Nations, Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement, the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went tothe League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot, this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before tre League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously adotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
The League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions So the matter rested 
al the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks ajfter- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmcd, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 


France and the Frontier—if we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it 1s not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy Its difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat,in the Persyan Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 

ate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
mmense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find ro more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessiongin Wee Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 


involved in ipew front, which stretched from slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
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of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was itinthe Rast, The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 

here had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of Hrance 1n this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wiee was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitelv 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But asin the case of Penjdeh 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
acrosa Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about ‘They found there was nothing ossentia) 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under ita own independent sovereign 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem —The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It has been dominated bv 
externa! influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia for a brief 

eriod the German ambition to build up a 
Jominant osition in the East through the 
revival of the Jand route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
All these external influences have disappeared 
There is no such prospect of their revival as 
justified us in taking them into consideration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern 
ments responsible The Indian frontier question 
hastherefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question—-a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
ideas, especially when they are nearlv a century 
old, and no proper understanding of the present 

ition is possible, unless our consideration of it 

8 governed by this essential fact, that the fron- 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world changes wore ta.cing place, others werein 

rogress which powerfully influence the difficul- 
les of the situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected, Brave, hardv, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the 
In table country in which punitive opera- 
tions must of necessity take place he has hung 
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on our rearguards and given them an infinite 
of trouble. Even when armed with a jezail 
and when every cartridge had to be husbanded 
with Jealoug care, the tribesman was a respectabie 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
where armed with magazine rifles, either 
imported through the Perstan Gulf when gun: 
running was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
British magazines, or secured from Russian 
and Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerahle numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
tanks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was oflittle account. The 
tribesinen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier, their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable The trmbal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared , 
what was to takc its place? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be aaid that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan  lhis sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme achool gained little 
support Our positionin Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case can be made out for 
withdrawing trom it On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out tor, leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their tastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Wazviris are absolutely 
intractable that 1¢ was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazinstan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our mulitary bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 


This controversy has not ended yet; indeed 
one fecls inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted in a typically British compromise, 
The presept policy hea been aptly described 
as the ‘“‘half-forward " policy. There has been 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limits of the 
Waziristan occupation have been fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Laddha. The network 
of consequential roads 1s being pushed forward. 


The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


The Indian rail-head, which for so long termina- 
ted at Jamrud, at the southern entrance 
tothe Khyber Pass, has now been extended to 
Landi Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
been withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars ‘he difference between the khassa 
dars and the old tribal militia is material 
The Militia were armed and equipped by the 
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Indian military authorities , if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassadars bring their own rifles with 
them, and thereforeifthey desert they do not 
constitute any rcinforcement to thosein arms 
against us Many of these khassadats have 
already done good work in the punishment of 
tribal raids. 


I—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Irom what has gone before it will bc secn /{ afterthesigning of the Anglo-Bussian Agrcement, 
that the kevnote of this discussion ot Indian! and disappcired with the collapse of Russian 


frontier policy is that the extcrnal 
has disappeared, and that it is now a purcly 
local qucstion No part of the frontier 15 more 
powerfully influencd by this considcrition 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appcarince 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supl(macy with the Portuguese 
the l rench andthe Dutch who had established 
triding stations there With the c1pture and 
destruction of the grevt entrepot which the 
Portuguese had cst vblished 16 Ormuz, the super. 
Session of the lind by the sca route, ind the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importince of the Gulf declined Ihe Indtin 
Government remained there primarily to pre %* rve 
the peace This work 1t quietly and cfficicntls 
performed Piracy was stamped out the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate ( oast 
wire gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vissels of the Boyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the ext«rnal affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coist In return for thcse services 
Great Britain claimed no sclfish advantages 
The waters of tho Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations and 
though Great Brita could have mado any 
territorial acquisitions she plcased sho rctained 
ession of only the tiny station of Bassidu 

ft to herself Great Britain ¢ sired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European aftairs lrance 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Mackat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slive 
trade andto checkthe immense trifiic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with wcapons of precision and quaintitics 
of ammunition All c1uses of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo Fiench Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to ‘“‘show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 


cdvetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the | 
Bunder Abbas. This menace declined, 


Gulf, 


menace | 


powerfollowingthe Revolution Then Turkey, 
either acting for hcrsclf, or as the avant courer 
of Germany undcerwhose domination she had 
passed, ocgan to stir She threatencd the 
shcikh of Bihrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce hcr suzcraintv ovcr Koweit, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
turmimus of the Baghdad pelney kurther 
to consolidate hcrintcrcsts, orto stake out a 
claim, Germany sent tho heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Amorica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselvesas the in- 
struments of Impcrial policy rather thin as 
tmoffensive merchantmen She _ also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
vequire a tcrritorial footing on the island of 
Shargah These events stirred the Brit th 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
watcrs of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 


The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated & 
masterly survey of its featuresin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, estas 
blished several new consulates, and was ing 
trumental in improving the sca communications 
with the Gulf ports ‘Lhe British Government 
also took alarm Thoy were fortified in their 
stind against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallinged authonty The 
American Naval writer, the late Admural Mahan, 
placud on record his view that ‘(Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arranges 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control will imperil 
Greit Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia,” The Imperia 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


words of great import—“We(i.e., His Majesty’s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
& naval base or of a fortified portin the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with allthe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measuresfollowing these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil ficldsin the Bakhtiari country, witha great 
refinery, wore developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. Butwith the dis: 
appearance of these external forees on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf recedcd 
Inimportance, until they are now more than 
they were before these external influences de e- 
loped—a local question, mainly a question of 
police. They are therefore sct out more briefly 
ana those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
pp. 178-138. 


Maskat. 


Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi,1s outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It hesthree hundred miles south 
of Capo Musandim, which 18 the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make 1t insepar- 
able f1om the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always becn intimately associat«d. 


Formerly Mashat was pirt of a domain whicl 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bundcr Abbas on the Pcrsian 
shore, Zanzibar was separated fiom it by 
agreement, and the Pirsians succeeded iw 
establishing their authority over the posscssion: 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations botwecen Britain and Maskat 
have becn intimate for a century and morn 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Muskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy tn return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
mi aby part of his territory without our con: 
sent. 


The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiets. The il-name of this 
territory has now ccased to have any meaning, 
but in the carly days it had @ very real relation 
to tho actual conditions. The plrates wet the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
e tions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considcrabl: 

unitive measires have becn pecessary. The 
Truciul Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
@ serios of engagements, beginuing with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 b: 
which they bound themselves to avoid a: 
hostilities «ut sea,and the subsequent treaty 
of 1878 by which ae undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
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if the Trucial Chicfs are controlled by tho 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
4rate Coast every yeat on a tour of inspection. 


The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
‘rade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
ioms Officials in theemploy of Persia drove 
ihis traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Truelal 
Shiefs are—Debal, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma, 


Babrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
peiago which fc.ms the chiefship of the Sholkh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only tliose 
of Bahrein and Manarak are of any size, but 
‘heir importance is out of all proportion to 
heir extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, {n a good year, may 
be worth half o million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
“he tide ships nave tu lic four miles from the 
thore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
ind passengers, Mails and cargo have to be 
sanded on the donkeva for which Bahrein is 
‘amous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarte1 sterling, anc the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand poundg, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 


In the neighbourhood of Bahrein isthe vant 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that 1t 18 a relic of the Phoniciana, who 
are known to have traded In these waters. 

Polntteal Agent: Captain hk. G. E. W. Alban, 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf Iles th® 
port which has made more etir than any plac® 
of similar size In the world. The importanc® 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminu« of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane~ eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhcre else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The ae, is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but 80 shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be in¢urred to render If 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. I¢ 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town 1s people” by some 
20,000 inhabitants, cares dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Kowelt are roted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 


Politwal Agent : Major C. C. J. Barrett, 0.8.1., 
0.1.E, 


Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab Iie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Mubammeran. The town, favours 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in Iimportancs 
since the opening of the Karun eset route tae 
tra le through ths enterprive of ts. Lynéh 
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Brothera, This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan amd the central tablelund, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busbire and Shiraz This importance has 
grown aince the Anglo-Perstan Oll Company 
established cofineries at Mubammerah for the 
ail which they win in the rich flelds which the 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, If the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road bv this route 
has long beep held by a British Company. 
Vice Consul at Ahwaz. Captain H. A, Barucs 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be sald to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of Indsa, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation theret> 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Boghdad Railway {¢ stands on the Shatt-el 
Arub, aixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the ‘ligris and Euphrates Rivers 
The local traffic is valuable for the richness 
of the date groves un either side of the Shat 
tel-Arab ts indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot irafilc, whilt Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Perma 
which follows the caravan route "aw Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which wo have set up In Weso- 
potamia under hing Feisal When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome ri sponsi- 
bilities in Ghatland. Ihe sound concepts which 
dictated the orizinale\pedition were dislocated 
in the foohsh advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amura carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountuins of Kurdistan, cast 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Impenia- 
lista ,there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immena area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of ‘he British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a reveit which showcd that any 
such domination could only be maintained b 
forc of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. Under these urcumstances King kelsal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under theacgis of Great Britain 
Still wo were committ«d to the support of the 
new kingdom,and that most danzerous condition 
afose—responsibulity without any real power 
uniess King Telgil was to be a mcre puppet, 
immense expenditure ond indefinite mulitary 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
Was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy nioyed slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ned this policy in a statoment which is repro- 
luced textually, forthe purpose of reference 
oe the House of Lords on May 3rd ho 


Your Lordships will remember that the 
Jabinet have bean discussing this matter for 
ome time, and decisions have now been taken, 
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Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 


The announcement is as follows ‘— 


‘Tt will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of news, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisa] that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Bntannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
fsubject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
In Iraq enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to bo made thereunder. 


“Since then the Iraq Government has mad > 
great strides along the pdth of independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty ’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, itis consider: 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form cin conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty alreacy 
signed, 1t has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
whith, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms -— 


““1t 15 understood between the High Contrac- 
ting Parties that, notwithstanding the provisiong 
of Article 18, the present Treaty 18 all terminate 
upon I[raq becoming a member of the I eague 
of Nations and in any case not tater than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High ( ontracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shal) be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above pariod.’’ 


It will be soticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form js to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 


The position of Iraq as regards the ag 
is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty willbe bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the ad mission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as s00n a3 possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfl}- 
mené of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment on a stable govern 
Ment in accordance with the Organic Law 
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that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations,should Great Britalnand Turkey be on- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agrcement was reached, 60 
the quesiion was opened before the Council] 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, ond certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 


19028, it was agreed 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure tho material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to & common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul abt is is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Irak, If therefore tho British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty-five 

ears—a guarantee of stable government— 

en Mosul should be incorporated tn Irak; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of tho League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoncr, 
who had been despatched by the Leaguc to 
investigate all gations of | rutality by the Turks 
in depotting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character, Great Britain having given the 
nece assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a furthor 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the arca in 
dispute, right up to the temporary fronticr— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Irak, 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening fo1ce. 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier giao la as drawn by the 
League, A formal aty was concluded 
between Great Britain and Irak extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient. to ect Irak on 
ite feet as an independent and stable State; 
but these hopes arc not shared by any who 
knows the country. They are convinced 
that at least two gencrations must pass before 
Trak can stand alone, 


._ British Government. 
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Under the Treaty of Lausanne between | 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in: 


A New Treaty.—A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-offictal announ- 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between Fis Britannic Majesty 
and His Majrsty the hing of Iraq It states 
that ‘ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Traq 18 maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Traq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932” It stipulatcs that sepa- 
tate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shatl regulate the financial and mill. 
tary relations. 


The King of Traq undertakes to sccure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majestv has undertaken to see 
carricd out 1m respect of Iraq. He also under- 
takes not to modify the existing provisions of 
Traq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and Interests of torelgners, and to cons 
titute any difference in the rights bcfore the 
law among lIraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 


There shali be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign pohcy which may affect their 
common intersts. The king of Traq under- 
takes, 80 soon as local conditions permit, to accede 
to all gcneral interpational agreements already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nutions, 
m respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the trafic in women and 
children = transit «navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treats of Lausanne, the Anglo-lronch 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oll 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq, 


There shall he no discrimination in matters 
coneccrning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
agunst nationals or compants of any Stato 
whih is a membcr of the Leigue of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq has 
agroed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League, 


Any differcnce that may anse betwoen the 
high contracting parties shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the Lcague. The ‘Treaty shall be 
suljected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the cireums- 
tances when Lraq enters the League of Nations. 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayct 
of Basra and the other portions of King Fojsal’s 
State. Basra has for long beon Inthe closest 
commercial contact with India, and isin many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab ristng which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
If we are correct in the 
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Railway Position in the Middle East. 
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supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest She importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial 
Jt is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the Bntish Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls It {s also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahnn But the anchorage 1s 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiras 
pee over the notorious kotala which preclude 
he idea of rai] connection, and jf ever a railway 
to the central tableland is cpened, the commer- 
elal value of Bushire wiil dwindle to insigni- 
fieance Further south ilies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
put its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from tae Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
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and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
pone naval base. To the west of the town 

tween the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
He the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are lcss than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water, Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf ‘Lhe great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one ofthe worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there Is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
stble warm water port for which Russia Was 
seeking On the Mekran coast, there is the 
cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar 


Political Reeident wn the Persvan Guif—t,-Col, 
LB H Haworth 


Residency Surgeon at Bushire—Lt Col 
N Dickson, M € 


Consul at Bunder Abbas and Asswtani to the 
Residenti—G A, Richardson, 0 B,E, 


A. 


It —SEISTAN. 


The concentration of pablic attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for man} 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Selstan hes midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sean at Gwattur It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its Immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian rolsrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , itis also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
througn Selstan, if the day came when shc 
moved her armies againet India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 


intrigue was particularly active In Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 
fled Khorassan. her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
Officials, “scientific missions’’ and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
Special reference to the tribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 


The natural conditions which give to Selstan 
this strategic importance persist Meantime 
British influence 18 being consolidated through 
the Scistan trade route The distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 mules, most of It dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
trafic The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
80 as to provide a better atarting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
to the Persian Frontier, during the war as 
a military measure, but the traffic supports 
only two trains a week, 
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The Frontiers—Persia, 


I1I.—PERSIA. 


From causes which only necd to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian qu  stion as aff cting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made 1n the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agrecment 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspcct- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to ralse the tribes In opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong force. In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
Organised undcr British officers and called ‘he 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks ofthe British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
wag reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were :— 


To respect Persian integrity ; 
To supply experts for Persian administra- 
on; 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
chr an force for the maintenance of 
order ; 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 


To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 


The second eement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent. 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Oustoms’ pa os assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
ovber sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main pointe in the Anglo-Persian sgree- 
ment, because few documents have n 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, e 188 e& seg. 
It has been ex that most Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies, When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had uo usa for the Agreement and 


it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wete to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India atter the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern; if sho 
preferred chaos to order that was hor own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
furm of Government. That position has been 
justified, The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
ton Jcharge of Persian aftairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the agsas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capablo 
Americans under Dr, Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a gencration. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Kurope and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to nave his position ree 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was dofcated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, when the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
choben monarch in hig place. The change was 
mado without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a pcrivd of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing torces in 
the post-war world. Throughout the year 
considerable progress was made with the reform 
ot the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which 1s the greatest need of the land, such as 
an alr service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion, The least reassuring episode of the year 
was the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satistactory, espectally 
in regard to the powors they were to exercise. 
They therefor withdrew trom the country. 
At the close of the year there was somé talk 
of the replaccment of Dr, Mullspaugh by ano- 
ther foreizn expert on a ghort term contract, 
but no definite steps had been taken. 


Sir Percy Lorraine assumed office as British 
Minister at Teheranin December 1921. 


H.B. M.'s Consul-General and Agent of the 
Government of Indw in Khorasan—It.-Col, 
H,. V. Liscoe, 


H. B. M.'s Consul in Serstan and 
P. Skrine, oe ore 


Medreal Officer 


and “ 
K. Ledger. Viee-Consul-«Qaptaln m 
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IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
eae where the King’s writ does not run 

nder what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never aoe re up to the border Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is gencrically 
known as the Independent ‘Lerritory. Its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
ventury. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 

ens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
naccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, [ndian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. hey had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’* It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne In mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone, They value “heir 
indenendence much more than their lives 
The other factor 1s that the country does not 
euffice even in gcod years to maintain the popu- 
lation, They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 

ding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 


Frontier Policy. 


The policy of the Government of Indla to- 
ward the Independent Territory has cbbed 
and flowed in a remarkable d It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to tkolr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex: 
pec bone, each one of which left behiad a 
egacy of distrust, and which brought Lo per- 
manent improvement in its train. rhe fruit 
of the sdapision thus engendered was seen in 
1807. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand tothe Gomal, was ablaze. The ex: 
tent of this rising and the meee of the 
military measures which were en to meet 


i¢ com a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. broad outlines of the new ~-"~ 
wore laid down 4 8 despatch from the 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “‘limitation of your interes 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.’’ It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
of his action wére to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to ree 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habita of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of Indla. Up 
to thus point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an Intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops eo 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 


could quickly move to any danger poi, and 
these bases were connected witn the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 


frontier railways were run out fo Dargal, and 
a natrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways w«re completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
fhe rallways gave a powerful stimulu: to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturista. 
This policy of economic development is ree 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (g. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For Many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 


A New Policy. 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the  poaition 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Af 
when pressed from the British side. It 
lend throughout the war and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 

ghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces, 
than in the armed tribesmen. Inthis they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
troubie throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a ieading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the distmcts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make eace 
even when the Afghanscavedin. They rejected 
our terms andactrve measures were taken against 
them. Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
he Militia orin the Indian Army; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were thelr own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career, 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a sericus financial position. It showed 
that despite serlous increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a scries of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of paras 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Muli Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely ge and seemingly unend- 

asiristan. This forced 


lng ex iture on 

the tary, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion is really f on | 
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Waziristan. In easentials if is the aged con- 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside tho tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 


The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath of 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
10 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupas 
tion” and the ‘‘close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal! of the regular t1oops 80 
far as possible to cantonmentsin rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But 1t must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“Tt w of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazirl country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant ald and presence 
of British troops’’ The Curzon policy, ou 
It Was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed 1f he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which 1t was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions sct up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia elther mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
in the military phrase of the hour, it could not 
stand the test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
anathema. 


The Policy.—The new policy adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in 4 
speech which he addressed to the Indlan Le- 
gislatures. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indisn railway system from its then ter- 
mings, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
imme‘iate polloy was s0on modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
Regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immcnsely unpopular in the regalararmy, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character, Irregulars have always existed on 


the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 


the Militia, i¢ was necessary to recreate them. 
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The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khas- 
sadar is An extremely lrregularirregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind ofpagri. 1n contradistinction 
tothe old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system isthat solong asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their othet police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


The Frontiers—Wazirtstan. 


are asked. If they desertin the day of trouble, 
they lose thejr pay but the Government loses 
no tifies, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to gay that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of theday, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
conitributed to the January number of ‘The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,”’ written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Routh, D.8.0. 


Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
Jelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 180 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

onds with the Durand Line separating India 
tom Afghanistan. Thisis the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South 1s 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 

ortions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ivelv from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Banuu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 


Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
oultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only nope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their mengre_ soll, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful! neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition. 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of therace. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together,as materially aided 
our dealings with them, 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 


Policy.—The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country fs administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
aah of the country with Regulars, followed 

y building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from *904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia who British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were o¢cupled. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every romote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would provs 
a pacifying lofluence and a rallying ground for 
Government supportets. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and triba] allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 


A Programme.—Lt.-Col. Routh then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe it substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India :— 


To the unprcejudiced mind it appcars more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana? Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones? 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak ncar Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sca. The Wana plain, 
3,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could {with railways 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway pulicy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has becn surveyed from 
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nk to Draban and thence up the valley to 
rt Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
d perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
m Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
vious route, but would be prohibitively 
pensive in construction and require much 
anelling Beyond Khajuri Kach va Tana) 
d Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 mules, offers 

difficulty ‘he old policy of the raiders 
king westwards and our retributive expedi- 
ns stretching thoir very temporary tentacles 
stwards scems to suggest better latcral com 
Inications The broad gauge at Kohat 
ght without undue cost be extended to Thal 
d thence to Idak va Spinwam From here 
| further extension proved desirablk. a motor 
id through Razmak, Makin and Dwato: to 
k up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
suibk =to the looker on Lventually such 
Mmunications, 10ad, rail, or both could 
itinue to Wana, kort Sandeman and Quetta 
+ Hindu Bagh, a strategic linc offering great 
fensive possibilitics substituting Razmak, 
ich resumbles Ootacamund, and healthy 
lands for the deadly fuvcr spots now occupicd 
e vcry fact of employing the tribesmen on 
»*se works with good pay and good engincers 
ids to pacify the country as well as providing 
ulthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
»werblally comfortless cantonments which now 
ist in this part of the Tronticr. 


The Compromise —The new policy, which 
3 becn called “ the half forwaid policy,” was 
nounced in 1923 It was a compromise 
tween the two extreme schools of thought. 
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This {nvolved the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Waziristan 
and along the Derajat border, the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Rarmal., by Regular 
troops until this roai prégramme was completed; 
and thereafter the ldration of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomine militia, at cortain polntson the 
roads Within Waziristan, assisted by Khassadars 
or local levies, finding their own 1tms and led 
by their own leaders. 

Results —The official view of the working 
of the new system is strongly optimistic It 
is that since May Ist, 1925, Waziristan isin the 
hippy position of having no history ‘he 
Mahsuds have discovered that if the new mill- 
tary roads lead into their country, they also 
Icad out of 1t and many of them are taking the 
opportunity of seeing something of the neigh 
Louring districts of Bannu and Dcra Ismail 
khin The building of the roads «enables many 
of the Mahsuds to acquire some moncy honestly, 
wud now it 16 not an uncommon sight to sec a 
Mihsud Milk accompanied by as many of 
his friends 18 can find a place dnving in an old 
bittcicd lord towards Lank or Dera Ismail 
khan <A promising sign is that thls peaccful 
intercourse with the outer world is inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the hghtcr episodes of 
socal iff Of high promigt 15 the opening of 
two primary schools at Karammi and Maidan 
Along the wholc frouticr between April 1925 
und the end of Icbruuy 1926 only 26 raids 
woic made into British districts 18 compared 
with that in the period immediatdy tollowlng 
1919 when within three ycars 1196 raids into 
British India were made 


VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan w ithe Indian 
Empire were for!ong dominated by one main con 
ideration—tbe relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
fan Invasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
shree-quarters of a century the attitude of 
treat Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
lictated by this one factor It was in order 
© prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
she influence of Russia that the firet Afghan 
War of 1888 was fought—the mos{ melanchols 
apisode in Indian frontier bistory Jt was be- 
sause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
bv Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, rnd so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be tn a position to move large forcer 
ap. if neccesary, to support the Afghans In 
tesisting aggresston 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 

tes to Indla—thmugh Afghanistan, the 

toric route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the ie ee of British policy to 
alose them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 


hem at any rate halfopen. To this end having 
-tushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kund Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
s collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into ditect touch with 
her European Magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been ule, A great military station 
has been created at Quetta This is con- 
nected with the Indian tailway system by 
ines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Solan Tass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
from Que‘ta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The material is stocked at New 
Cbhaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar fn sixty days In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
ls now one of the at strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military sclence can achieve to 
add to ita natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly ‘loses 
the western gate to india, either by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 
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Further east the Indian railway system 
was carried to Jamrud later up the Khyber Pass 
to Landi Kotal. A firet class military roud 
gometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Land! Kotal, 
and then descends until ié meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a comme nce- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, wus de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullazori country and 

rovide an alternative advance to the Khyber 

r the movement of British troops for the 
defence ci Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust In the air. In this wise the two Powers 

red for the great conflict which was to 
Pe fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 


Relations with India. 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. Tho end 
of British policy has been to make It strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was ipvited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viouslv the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chie{ of a confederacy of clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it 18 not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition unt:] none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
aE arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regulamsed The Anglo- 
Bussian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 

Tecipiuuted war over the Penjdeh episode 
fn 1885,—determined the northern boundaries 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights, The Durend 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finaily 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre- 
gulars anu a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were mage strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up tothe day of his 
death. All that can be said is that be dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the oooasion had arisen for him to make. 
@ ohoice, he would have opposed a Russian | 
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advance with all the force at his disposal, 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
forelgners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal tion, 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to estab)ish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James, 


Afghanistan and the War.—These iv- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used tobe one ofthe trite sayings of 
she Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac= 
guired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire He strengthened 
and consolidated his suthonty in Afghanistan 
iteelf. At the catsct of the war he made a 
declaration of ha complete neutrality. It is 
bulieved—a cousiderable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him; certamly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “‘ missions’ at 
Kabui, at a time when British representatives 
wero severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no littledificulty He had to compromise 
vith the fanatical and anti-British elements 
smongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its senith. 


Murder of the Amir -—lIt 18 believed that 
if he had Iived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
tallying centre of a Central Aman Islamic 
confederation Atthis moment he was assassin- 
ted on the 2Mth February 1919. The circum- 
scances Sulroundiog his murder have never been 
‘ully explained, but there is strong ground tor 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionames who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning hed come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep His brother 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother se'zing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
30u8, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
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Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew, The new Amir, Amanullah, af; once 
communicated his acoession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere tc 
the traditional policy of friendenip. But hie 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by theimprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was 8o incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion todivertits thoughts. A furtherelement of 
complexity was introduced by the politica) 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place, Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flocied 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. ‘The result of al) this was to 
convince the Amir that the rea! solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elementsin a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set In motion and simu)- 
tareously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 


Speedy Defeat.—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
reguiar Afghan Army was rapidly deal 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re 

eatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 

othing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
ate ay the British forces from seizing Jelala. 

ad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usua) Afghan spirit o/ 
haggling. they tried to water down tune condi. 
tions of the armistice, Eut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
aa out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 

-] e 


Post War Relations.—It wil! be seen thal 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie betwecn Afghan Re- 

resentatives and British officials under 8S 

enry Dobbs. There were private, but it i 
helieved that a complete agrecment was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it war 
agreed that a British Mission should proceec 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peare 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 192° 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty wa 
signed, 


The main points of the Treaty are set out 1 
the Indian Year Book, 1028, pp. 107, 108-199. 
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Afghanistan after the War.—Since tho 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from within Afghanistan committed 
raids in British India, murdering English people 
and kidnapping English women. In course 
if time this gang was broken up, His Majesty 
she King of Afghanistan has had troubles within 
us own borders which have made him glad of 
British help. The main object of his govern- 
ment has been to strengthen tho resources of 
he country and to bring it into closer relation 
with modein methods of administration, But 
Afghanistan ie an intensely conservative country 
and no changes are popular; cspecially violent 
was the opposition & secular form of 
administration and education, The direct result 
was & formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces. and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sen: against the 
rebels, At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their succosses, and with the ald of 
acroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Gcvernment of Ind{a the insurrection was 
oroken, Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
‘he whole busincss gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty: he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
‘rative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force, 


Bolshevik Penetration.—Taking a long 
view. a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks, These astute propagandists 
have converted the former  Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was thai of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs, 
The object of this policy 15 gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy has been foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah, In Chincse Turkestan it Is pursued with 
qualified success, In Afghanistan it has made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This has 
apparently been abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentie penctration, Iarge subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, have been given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines are being erected 
all over the country ; roads are being constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition are being 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics has been created and is in process 
of development. In return the Bolsheviks 
have received important trading facilities Tho 
whole purpose of this policy is ultimately to 
attack Great Britain in India through an absorbed 
Afghanistan. 


It is very doubtful if th. Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
allthey could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks. 
But it is easler to lot the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
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themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early per of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad killing one soldicr 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amur coram publico 
There ‘s no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy aro the 
game It used to be sald that the test of Russian 
good faith undcr the Anglo Russian A zrcement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of tho Orenberg lashkent railway to 
Termes That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened, with what results remains to be 
seen, 


Russo Afghan Treaty —Outwardly the 
relatious betwucn the two Statis are fricndly 
In Dec mbcr 1926 the Afghan papers published | 
the txt of a new treaty concluded with Sovict 
Russila which was signed on August 31st but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the sect treaty signcd in Moscow on 
Kebruary 28th 1921 The principal clauses of 
this treaty as disclosed m tho Afghan paycrs 
are as follows — 


Clause 1—In the event of war or hostilc 
action bitwcen one of the contracting partics 
and a third powr or powira th othcr con 
tracting party willobtsirve neutrality in rcs 
pcct of the first contracting party 


Clause 2—Both the contracting partic | 
agree to abstain from muttal aggr ssion the 
one against the other Within thor own | 
dominiors also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party The contracting partics particularly 
agrcu not to mak alliances or political and 
military agrecmecnts with any one or more 
othcr powtrs against each other Tach will 
also abstain from joming any bovcott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the | 
othcr party Bcsides this in case the attitude 
of a third powcr or powcrs 13 hostik towards 
one of the contracting partics, the othr 
contracting party will not help such hostile | 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 


of such policy and _ hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions 
Clause 3 —The high contracting sarties” 


acknowledge one anothers Govcrnment as 
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rightful and independent They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one anothers internal affairs ‘They will 
decidedly neither join nor holp any onc or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government None of the 
contracting partis will permit in 146 dominions 
the formation or «xistenco of soci tics and the 
activitics of individuals whose object is to gather 
arm(d fore. with a view to injuring the other 4 
indepcndince or otherwisc such activities will 
be chcckcd Similarly neither of the con- 
tracting partics will allow armed forces arms 
ammunition or othcr war miteriat meant 
to be used against the othcr contracting party 
to pass through its domimions 


Clause 6 —~Lhis treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification which should take 
Place wirchin three months of its signature 
It will be valid for thriu years After this 
period it wil] reomaimin torec for another year 
providcd neither of the parties has given notice 
six months I fore the date of its expiry that it 
should cease after that time 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty betwen Germany and Afghanistan 
which amountcd to no morc than the cstablish- 
mcnt of diy Jomatic rclations 


A Bnitish Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of othcr Luropean 
States Lhe representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in I ondon, and at some 
of the Turopean capitals The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
catried into effect 


The recent history of Afghanistan 1s a record 
of rceupcration and development ‘The coun 
try has recovered from the Khost rebellion 
which senously 1mpaired the finances and His 
Maj sty the King 18 steadily raising the standard 
of the administration and imyroving mans 
of communication Several projects for new 
tclugray h hnes and roads are afoot and there 
is an increasing motor trathe between Afchanis 
tan and India = In December 1927 His aged 
the King eml arked on his first foreign tour ) 
Jeft Afzhimstan for India journeying from the 
trontier to Karachi and thence by sea to 
Bomtay where he had an enthusiastic popular 
reception He sailed on December 17th for 
Tgypt whcnce hc intends to visit Lngland and 
the Contincnt and to return to habul by way 
of Russja 


Britsh Representatwwe—Major Humphreys, 


Vil —TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another with that country were not, of course, inspired 
_ in the long-drawn-out duel between Great by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Titain and Russia in Central Aela. The | astin gs despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
fo establish communication ' Tyshi-Lama of Shigates,—the spiritus! eqoel 


The Frontters—T ibe, 


if not superior, of the Dalal Lama of Lhasa—| 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from Indla the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lbasa, unt) the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Jn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tlon, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the Pea sert f between Sikkim and Tibet. 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikk‘m-Tibet 
frovtiers. These supplementary arrangements 
rovided for the opening of a trade mart at 

atung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, tho Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 


Russian Intervention. 


This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of Judia, endeavoured to get 
Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Jalal 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalal Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjleff, who had established a re- 
markable aszendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dortieff went to Russia on a confidentia! 
mission 1n 1899. At the end of 1900 he ra 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was ouificially described 
in Russia as ‘“‘the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1001 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where &s bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalal Lama they 
were recelved by the Tsar at Peterboff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Beossian force to which sevcral Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
tumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Ruszala, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 


Government 
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The Expedition of 1904, 


In view of these conditions tho Government 
of India, treating the lisa of Chinese susze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1908, to despatch a mussion, with 
aD armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govem- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan alde 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was tho British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a Strong escort, should move to Gyantese. 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
Sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 8rd, 10904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francia Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by whic 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was pald off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse 
should have the rigbt to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercia) questions, If necessary, 


Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhe of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Coavention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit an 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the 8 
ing of the three trade nartsand the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rusian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the al Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists jn 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 


[Tibet in confuslop, and one of Sip Francis 
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Youngbusband’s great difficulties was to find India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the (Tbe Dalal Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the in the House of Lords on J uly 28, Lord Morley 
psy. rationed.” 1 mas arered tbat sein ltin "ip Chow change aad the 
would be held responsibje for the forelgn rela- \declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzerainty, Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
having been a “ constitutions] action,”’ it was|sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
inevitable that China should take steps to see and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
that she had the power to make her will res-/equal footing with other provinces of China, 
d at Lhasa. To this end she procceded was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
eerace of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, ment subsequently acceptea the principle that 
oting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of China is to have no right of active intervention 
Sxechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet wm the internal administration of Tibc., and 
He protveded gradually to establish his autho agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and discuss the relation of the three countries, 
haar ne : ple ube nt gthigek moa ioe conventen: mete eg har bg eet 
me the Dala ma, findin 8 presence at McMahon, Foreign Secretary 0 - 
Uras, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, ment of india : Mr. Jvan Chen, representir4 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
he proceeded to Peking. where he arrived fn |Minister to the Dalal Lama, threshed out these 
1008, was received by tie Court, and despatched ‘Issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by ‘been madc on the subject. it is le aie ne 
ire aga ra i he arrived there at Christmas, i Convention was iene he une ¥ or Ab 
- But it was soon apparent that the ideas cognised the complete autonomy o 
of ena nt oe and of poe ee areas proper, Abdo “e ment a Bae oul pas ri 
men ttle in common. e Da ma Resident a asc with a ® guard. 
ezpected to resume the temporal and spiritual) semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
despotism which he had exercised prior to Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
oa ye somipore? power ane peeve ~ saree e ee ; een peter 
8 ua pe. The etans had alread. ratifled by the Chinese ermment, ow 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese ithe difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese \Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
Bo hg more ae a ae Geer - and rath wi the ig on of Sage 
a ma that he fled from Lhasa, and by |suzcra'ntv, en the nese province o 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, |Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
and took up his abode in Darjecling, whils' ithe frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 


Chinese troopr overran Tibet. advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Later Stages, Tibetap army had occupied some towns on the 


-(confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
pimeeniations: beAih Stee -peadeact ere Pb were suspended and an armistice was concluded, 


made strong protests to China against thie; From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain |the importance which formerly attached to the 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere wit! (political condition of Tihet was much Jess a& 
the ixternal administration of Tibet, could not |ioeq) than an external question, und was [De 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a iduenced by our relations with Russia and 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate |China ratherthan with our relations with Tibet. 
terme with other neighbouring States on our Russia having relapced into a state of con+lder- 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed abte confusion, and China having relapsed into 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main 4 state of absolute contusion these extcrnal 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- ltorces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
ment was that no more troops had been sept to jooms on the Indian political horizon. The 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation | voi; has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
of order, that China had no intention of Con-'smairs in thet country pursue an isolated 
serene ; bet nee Lee fie: of Tibet, Sours", With this considerable difference. The 
Tres nD ce] a e 

she must be in a position to see that her wishes la) Lama 18 Dow on terme of the greatest 


cordiality with the Governmcnot of India. In 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 920 he tequested that & British officer should 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama War pesent to discuss with him the position in 
such an impossible person that they had been |Cgntra} Asia brought about by the Revolution 


sompelled again to depose him. Here the|in Russia and the collapse of Governmut {2 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- \China, and Mr. Bell, C. uM G., 1. C. s. Draitieel 
ton in China. That evolution broke out In |Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
Bsechuen. and one of the frst victims wae tn 1022 telephome communication between 
-feng. Pn - 
China, surrounded by a hostile and Inturlated | — nd India was established 
pulace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were British Trade Agent, Gyantee.— A. J. Hopkinson, 
a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
jougnt escape vot through China, but through British Trade Agent, Yatung,—2,7 Hopkinson, 
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VIII.—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
1 considered as if the British line were con- 
ous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 

real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
im and Bhutan. From Chitra) to Gulgit, 
' the northernmost posts of the Indian 

..ernment, to Assam, with the exception 

{ the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 

here the British district af Kumaon is thrust 

ght up to the confines of Tibet. for a distance 

{nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 

tip of native territory between Lritich Ipdia 

a3 the true frontier. The first of these fron- 

: States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 

ig State are considered under Indian States 

v.); it ia almost the only important Native 

‘ate in India with frontier responsibilities and 
worthily discharges them through the agerct 
its efficient Indian State troops—four 

iments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 

ities, comn wed mainiv of the Rajput Dogras, 

"make excellent fighting material. One 
1¢ most important trade routes with Tibet 

.....| through Kashmir—that through Ladak 

hen we come to the long narrow see of Nepal 

his Gurkha State stands in special relation 
ith the British Government. It is for all 

_... thecal purposes iudependent, and the Bntisr 

sident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 

2 Internal administration. The governing ma- 
' fn Nepal is also peculiar. The Mahara, 

_.. 4, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan 

he bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 

dministration. All power vests in the Prime 
finiste1, who occupies a place equivalent to 
hat of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
hoguns of Japan. Th. present Prime Minister 
ir Chandra Shamsher, has wieited England, 
od has given consvicuous evidence of his 
ttachment to the British Government 
epal ts the main Indian outpost against Libet 
» against Chinese aggression through Tibet. The 
ictiou between the Chinese and th; Nepalece 
sed to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen 
iry the Chinese marcned an army to the con 
nes of Khatmandu— one of the tiost r-nars 
ble military achievements in the history of 
ela. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
lmister Nepal has been largely free from 

iternal disturbance, and has been raised to a 

rong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 

ig ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
wm guch a splendid part of the fighting 

mm of the Indian Empire. Bevond Nepal 

re the smaller States of Bhutan and 

ikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
action and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
hinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 

{ India in 1910 strengthened their relations 

ith Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 

'ty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 

kking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 

1ided by them In Its foreign relations. After 
ards China was officially notified that Great 
ritain would protect the righte and interesta 
these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
overnment a British railway expert was 
eputed to visit the country and advise on the 
pst means of improving communications with 


India, As the result of his report the Nc palese 
Government hive decided to construct a light 
1cllway from Bhichhakhor! to Raxaul. Great 
success his attcndcd the cfforts of the Nepalcuse 
Govcrnmc nt to vvolish slavery. 


Assam and Burma. 


Wethen come to the Assam border tribes—= 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis, 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes havo 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang vel of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
mollitary police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderera were 
telivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Rs 21,60,000, At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infestcd hills has not encouraged an 
desire to establish more Intimate relations wit 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which ts still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountaimous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It1s peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress 
ing and eteps have been taken to prevent 
encroachmenta from the Chinese aside. There 
18 @ considerable trade with Chinc tnrcough 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square mules and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermntenaents and Assistant 
Supermtendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened {in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage In the construction of a direct railway 
ink with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heivy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
deveisped by railway connection The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontter 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent A notable humanitarian 
development of recent vears is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Tlukawng Valley Inthis remote trace in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
promice of British officers they were all freed 
y April 1926, 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of Inking Europe and Asla by 
. railway running eastwards through Asia 

Inor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with Indla, always 
lain In thedirection of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
rallway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital In Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the atr, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian rallway 
svetem. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Ralliway. 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Ruasian lincs between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sca came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 


The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
rallway project with a calculating shrewdne-s 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would ssess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in invelgling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passiorate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to i and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul, The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 


The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable way development northward 

tm Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after thelr junction, flow 
Into the head of the Persian Gulf The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vik 
Nasarich, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line 
derable distance westward 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the lne 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 


a . 
Kut-l-Amara, | 


the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the nelghbourhood of Kifriin the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any queation of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitel v delayed. 
The Trans-Persian Iine to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 


and the Indian railway systems were then 
well developed up to the point likely to the 
termini of 8 Trans-Persian line. The Russian 


system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier In the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war, 
A new acrecment which Was negotiated between 
England and Pers-a specially provided for 
British assistance in tbe development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
Sultable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
Bussian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent yeats that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
une which Feoceede from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman_ The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles, But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
lodian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not showu 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic dithculties. The 
conipletion of a broad-gauge line eatending the 
Tndian railway system through the Khyber Pasa 
to Landi Kbana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Atghanistan. 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special Importance has for many veare 
been attached fo schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oll 
wells also He Britaln bas long established 
special relation: with the Karan Valley and 
has e large trade thare, 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 





—— 
ee 


Afghanistan. 


Muhammad Usman Khan 
Mr, Bushir Ahmad Khan 


Argentine Republic 
*Mr. J, I’. Barton es ee 
Austria. 
*Signor E. Stella Ss 2 
Belgium. 


Monsieur Leon Genis .. 
Monsieur Fernand Moulin 
*Mr. J. J. Flockhart 

*Mr. f. E. L. Worke . 
*Mr. C. G. Wodehouse .. 
*“Mr.J. Lowry .. 


Bolivia. 


*Mr, Abani Mohan Tagore i 
*Mr.J. Johnston (onleave) . 
"Mr, K. R. Binning (Ag.) i 


Brazil. 
Dr, Mansel Agostinho ae aoe 
Senhor J, P, Dias = 

“Mr. H. Vv. Simmons 

*Mr. V. EB. Nazareth 

Vacant 

“Mr. 0. H. Straker | 

*Mr. A. E. Donaldson 

“Mr, C. F. Pyett.. 


Chile. 


Senor Don P. A. Pacheco oe 
Vacant... es te cs 
Mr. H., W. Child (Ag.) (on leave) 
Mr. A. Semple (4g.)  ... : 
*Mr. J. G. Bendien (Ag.) ‘ 
*Mr.A.R. Leishman... ea 


Chin 
Mr. Hoong Hsing Teheng | (on leave) , 


Mr. LiSen Ming (Ag.) .. % 
Costa Rica. 
Vacant... at is as 
Cuba. 
Sonor W. F. Pais 


Are meni 


Appointment. 





./Consul-General --. 


Consul ts se 
ee Vice-Cousu!l ee 
‘onsul sg eis 


ara Genera] .. 


. |Consul-Geueral .. 
a — 


Commercial Agent 


, |Consul-General : 
.| Consul ae ‘ 
Do, ee a 

Do ie eG 
Vice-Consul a 
Do. ee se 


senor Don Enrique Molina Y. "Enrequez : Do. 


eee Republic. 


Dr. Otakar Bene 

Dr, A.Latar.. es = 
Vacant ate = 
Mr. G. ‘3. Mahomed a 





si . |Consul-General .. 
Consu) (me ) ee 

; . |Viee-Consul oe 
..{Consular Agent .. 


* Honorary. 


Bombay 
Do 


Port 


.-| Delhi. 
.| Bombay. 


Karachi, 


.| Calcutta. 
.| Bombay. 


.-| Calcutta, 
.| Bombay. 


Karachi. 


: .| Madras. 
..| Rangoon. 
.| Akyab. 


»| Calcutta. 


-| Rangoon 
Do. 


.| Bombay. 


Valcutta 


-| Do. 

..| Karachi 
-| Bombay. 

..| Madras. 
.| Rangoon. 


Do 


.| Calcutta, 
-| Bombay. 


Rangoon, 
Lo. 


: Bom bay. 
.| Chittagong. 


.| Rangoon. 


Do. 


.| Calcutta, 


-| Bombay. 
.| Calcutta. 


Do. 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


eee eee Se -C 
_ 








Name. | Appointment. 
I = ee = - 

Vacant .. Pees. ' a .(Consul-General .. 
*Mr. H. B. Whithy (0n Jeave).. oe ..{Consal mr oe 
*Mr. I. H. Danchell (on leave).. a ne ae ie site 
*Captain A, G. Robertson (Ag.) as as oO. As 4 
*Mr. W. M. Browning .. ae as -.| Do. be ais 
+ Mr. 0. J.J. Britton .. — ” as a ig ee 

Mr. A. Hangen : ee o- 2 ae 
*Mr. A. L. B. Tucker (Acting) ae : Vice-Consul os 
Vacant : bes ae No, é oe 
*Mr. l,i. C. Everard . es Sd ace Do... a 

Ecu 
*Mr. kK. G. Dixon, O, Bo E. non leave) .. ../Consul as aia 
«Mr. T. EB, Cunningham (Ag.) .. . ..| Do. ta ‘a 
Finland. 
*Mr.('. H. A. R. Hardcastle .. oi ../Consui a sie 
"Mr. M. Joakim .. aie x a ..| Do. Ao 
*Mr. J. W. Macfarlane .. act bs ..|Viee-Consul.. 
France. 

Monsicur L. E. R. Laronce a ie .|Consul-General .. 
Monsieur P. L. U. Sudrean b% se .|Consul Sis 
*Monsieur M. Garreau .. 6 3 . (Commercial Agent 
Mr. E. L. Price (on leave) <8 ig .{Consular Agent .. 
Mr. T. C, Beaumont (Ag.) ag a ae Do. «a 
*Mr. F. E. L. Worke it e bse Do ive 
Vacant... ‘ re a és a Do. za 
Mr. W.T. Milne a Se ss ai Do. aa 
Vacant... un as Be Do. ma 
Vacant ek a a ea ae ~ Do. as 


Ger 
Baron Ruedt Von Collenberg-Leedighetm ../{Consul-Genera] ., 
Herr. Kurl Kapp . {Consul ee “ 
“Herr H. A. W. Huchting (on leave) iis ..| Do, ie 
Herr J). Meyerkont (Ag.) -»| Io. a 
Dr, Hans Koster... ee ee ee ..| Vice-Consul 


Greece. 
M.D. Coardias (Ag.) .. ee ee ..|Consul-General 
*Mr. J.Humphrey,O.B.E. .. be .. {Consul : 
Guatemala. 
*dr, H. Birkmyre ae cs Gs .. |Consul a3 
Hungary. 
*Mr, Eugene Ludwig (on ane me ..|Consul i - 
*Mr. F. I. Hooper (Ag.) Ne ..| Do, ‘ 
italy. 
Cav. Uff Nob Ugo Tommasj .. sie ..(Consul-Genecral . 
Cav, Nobile Don eluchye per ss ate Do. ae 
Vacant .. sa .. (Consul ee . 
*Oav. KE. Benasagiio ne ..|Vice-Consul.. : 
Signor Cav. A. Manzato (on leave) — Sa Do. ; 
*Mons. Mario Cremon!ino bce we . Do. 
Vacant... : ue a ie [Consular Agent 
Vacant... eke ei - - Do. 
*Signor R. Stuparich ea ‘% - is Do. 
Vacant... és as ice 4, Do. 





NS ne 


* Honorary. 











Moul]mein 


Calcutta. 
Do. 


..| Bombav. 
..| Rangoon. 
.| Madras. 


,.| Calcutta, 


.-| Bombay. 
..| Calcutts. 
..| Karachi 

oe Do. 

..| Madras. 

..| Chittagong. 
..| Rangoon. 
. | Akyab. 

..| Tellicherry. 
..| Calcutta. 

.| Bombay. 
..| Rangoon. 


e Do. 
_| Calcutta. 


..| Calcutta, 
_; Karachi. 


_| Calcutta 


..| Madras. 
‘: Do. 


“>| Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta 
Do. 
.; Bombay. 


ue "| Rangoon. 

_.| Madras. 

..| Karachi, 
‘ Akyab. 





————area 
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Name. 
Japan. 
Mr, Ken Asaoka, C B E. 
Mr. Kanzo Ito J 
Mr K Tamaki 
Mr. K. Nuito we P 
Liberia. 
*Dr. N. Boynes 
Vacant 
Mexico. 
Vacant 
Netherlands. 


Monsieur J. I Noest (Ag ) ; 
Monsieur B. Kicyn Molekamp 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Appointment. 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consu! 

Consul as 
Do. 


Consul 
Do. 


Consul 


. | Consul-Genera] 








Monsieur J G. Bendien (on lt ave) Do. 
Mr, J. A. AMmaun (Ag ) Do. 
*Monsleur D. Van Wijngaarden (on leave) { Do 
*Mr. C. Van Amerengen (10 charge) (on lea ve) | Do 
Mr.H A Litaft(Ag) . , Do. 
*Mr. W. J. U. Turnbull .. ie - Do. 
*Mr. W Massink (on leive) eis ia Do. 
Mr A Verhoge (Ag ) oO 
*Mr. J, J Ovevaar 5 é . Vice-Consaul 
Nicaragua. 
*“VWr.C, H. A. R. Hardcastle Consul 
Norway 


Monsieur G. Lochen 

*Mr. F. E, Hardcastle (on le ive) 
a F’. Simpson, Kt 

“Mr. J. B Glass 


"Mr. C H.A R. Hardcastle . 
Mr.J C. Clark (on leave) 
*“Mr.D A BR Rawlings (As.) 
*Mr C a Penny 

*Mr. W.S Chapman r 

*Mr. J.J, Floelhart a 


Panama. 
*Cav. B. Benasaglio (Ag ) 


Persia. 
Mirza Taghi Khan Nabavi =e - 
Mirza Asadullah aaa Henne. 0. B.E. 
Vacant... a ae 
Vacant 
*Khan Bahadur Mirza All Akbar Shirazi 
Vacant 
Vacant... 

Peru. 
Vacant. 
Mons, Mario more a 
Vacant a . eo as ia 


| Do. 
| Vice-Consul 


, |Consul-General .. 
| Consul = 
Do. es 
Do. 


Vice-Consul 
Do. aie 
Do. ? 
Do 
Do. : 
* | Do. ee 


Oonsul 
. |Consul-General .. 
Consul 

Do. bat. «tke 


Do. a 


eal Gonsnl-General 7 


Oonsul ; 2% 
Do, se P 


* Honorary. 


Port. 


\Caleutta. 
Do. 


Bombay. 
Rangoon, 


Bombay. 
|Caloutta. 


Jalcutta. 


‘alcutta. 
oO. 
Bombay. 
Do. 
Karachi. 

Do 


Do, 
Madras. 
Rangoou, 

Do 


‘alcutta. 
Bombay. 


Calcutta. 
.-| Bombay 
..|Madras. 

..|Rangoon. 


ee Bombay. 
.|Akyab. 
Do. 


: Rassein : 


; .|Moulmein, 


. «| Karachi. 


.. (Calcutta 


, (Calcutta. 
-|(Bombay. 
, (Calcutta. 
.|Madras 
,| Rangoon. 
-.| Karachi. 
Moulinein. 


a oe 


"Rangoon 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 





Portugal. 
Dr. Amadeu da Silva .. r 
Mr. G. C. Moses .. ae 
*Senhor’A. M. DeSouza (on leave) ea 
Senhor T. M. V. da pilyerrs (Ag) ; 
Vacant... . ai 
*Senhor A, P. J. Fernandes ae as 
*Senhor A. B. da Fonseca ie 
*Sonhor A, M. Telxeira 


Salvador. 
Mr. F. R. Martin ae oe ‘a 


Siam. 
*Mr. B. E. G. Eddis - : 
*Mr. G.L. Winterbotham ‘ 
*Mr. F. H. Wroughton (on leave) 
Mr.H. B. Prior(Ag.) .. 
*Mr. W. R. H. Taylor 


Spain. 
Senhor Don Jose Garcia Acuna 
Dr. D. 8. Fraser : ; 
“Mr, M. Crezoux 

“Mr. me Walker (on leave) 
Mr. W. B. nea aa 

Mr. W.Y 

*Mr. W. i Child ‘on leave) 

Mr. A. Semple (Ag.) .. 


Sweden 
Monsleur C. A. E. Bitwerhjelm.. 
*Mr. K, P. Warmington 
*Giacoma Lino Meli 
“Mr. KE, A. Pearson 
“vir, A, M. Rogerson... 
*Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) 
Vacant ne <6 ae 
seule wien 
Mr. H. W. Hirs (Ag.) - 
*Monsieur M. M. Steib (on leave) 
Mr. J. Bleeck (Ag.) 
“Mr E. Halter (Acting). . 


United States of Americs: 
Mr. a G. Lay (on leave).. . 
Mr. W. L. Jenkins (on leave) ‘se 

Mr. W. B. Keblinger aN 

Mr, HK. V. Richardson 

Mr. A. R. Thomson 

Mr. K. B. Montgomery .. 

Mr. C.J. Pasar.. 

Mr. T. E. Burke.. a a‘ ge 
Mr. C. T. Everett a es ‘is 
Mr. W.H. Peach o ae - 
*Mr. W. H. Minor ne es 

Mr. Dale W. Maher se es 

Mr. R. B. Willey ee - 

Mr. J.R.Ives be is ix 

Mr. E. 8. Parker... : 

Mr. Koyn V. Gram 

Dr. H. B. pepore 


Vacant ‘ 

Vacant Sie é aie ae 

Vacant... = Sa 
" Uruguay. 

*Mr. J. F. Barton ‘ 
Venezuela. 

Vacant we es tt tt te 


.| Consul-General 
Consul 


Appointment. 





Do. 
Do. ie 
Vice-Consul 
Do... 
Do. es 
Do, ee * 
-| Consul 


Consul-General .. 


Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Consul-Genera) 
-| Consul 


Vice-Consal 
Do. we 


Congul-General 


-| Consul! 





Do. a 
Do. wie 


-| Consul-General 


.| Consul 


oe Consul ee ee 
* Honorary. 


——- oe 
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| Pon. 


.| Bombay. 
. Calcutta. 
.| Rangoon. 





- Bombay. 
. e| Kafachi, 
..|Madras. 


.|Calcutta. 


.| Bombay. 
-| Rangoon. 


.-| Do. 
-| Moulmein. 


Bombay. 
‘ Do. 

.' Calcutta. 
Madras. 
: Do 


.. Karachi 
a Rangoon. 


Do. 


. |\Calcutta, 
.|Madras. 
«| Bombay. 

.| Karachi, 

.| Rangoon. 
.|Calcutta. 
.|Moulmein 


Bombay. 
. | Calcutta. 
Do. 


..|Madras. 


.|Caleutta. 
Do. 

.| Bombay. 

Karach), 

.-|Madras, 
Do 


: Rangoon. 


..| Bombay. 


Do. 

Do. 
.|Calcutta. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


..{ Madras. 


./ Rangoon, 


7 0. 
..|Bassein. 
..|Moulmeio. 
_|Akyab. 


.|Calcutta. 


ae \Calcutta. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army oi India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
rles of the East India Company, but sepovs 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tifled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at <Armagon, near Masu)ipatam 


Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the | 


garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was onlv 
285 of whom #3 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives 


After the declaration of war with Franc 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increase |, 
but this did not prevent the }'rench capturing 
Madras in 1746 ollowing the I'rench example, 
the English ralsed considcrable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer JTawrencc 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company Yhe English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the } rench undcr 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the Cnghsh Company 
to form a larger military establishment, The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison wasgiven a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawtence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chicf. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the lst Bengal and ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Chive By 
degrees al Regiments were sent to India, 
ne first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754, 


Struggle with the French.—From this 
time for a century or :nore the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the pouer of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adveiturers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prelonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death oe Tipu and thecapture of Seringapatam 
D 1/99, 


Reorganisation of 1796.—In 1796 the 
native e8, which been organised 
on Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The Buropean troops were 18,000 strong and 


the natives numbercd some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Vengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
Loghsh officers Lhe Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lincs, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were 1aised 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived a‘ 
Governor-General firmly Imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, whcre Tipu was intriguing 
with the I'rench, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Lmperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular-army offi- 
cered by Luropeans under the I'rench adventu- 
rer Perron Nn campiigns against Sindhia in 
Himmdustan by a British Army under Genoral 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under Gc neral 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chicf8 was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal km- 

eror was released from the domination of the 

brattas Subsequently Holkar also war 
reduced, and British powcr established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—Tho Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to Incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldicrs quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colone] Gillespie, who tar a over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 


Overseas Expeditions —Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ocylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose againat the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindans 
Practically the whole army took the fleld and 
all India was turned into o vast camp. The 


Htstory of the Army. 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and \ehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the groat mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 


In 1824, the armies wore rcorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Armv was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
tive battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 6 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armics were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839,8 British Army advanced into Afgha- 
pistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army pcrished 
Chis disaster was In some measures rotrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had tar- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen tho lost lezions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the fleld under 
Sie Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Fcrozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at tho battles 
of Allwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, affer an indecisive action at Chillanwala, 
our brave en-mies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punj.b was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind lv Sir Charics Napier, and the Second 
eee War, the first having taken place in 
1824, 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty ycars while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab I'ron- 
tier Force was csteblished, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
pioved and involved much arduous work. 


The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny tn 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops: 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
auc various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policv of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punighor reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a now cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose fhe 
powder to ignition. Un 1857 a new cartridge 
war introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans ‘and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destro 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Ski 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with tho blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated In mutiny at Ber: 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was tho refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Mccrut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
‘hese men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the house of the Europeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of doallng with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutincers were allowed to 
tad unmolested to spread the flames of rebel - 

on. 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a_ great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, wha join- 
ed the mutinecrs. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital! constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansj took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sleged until Its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinecs, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
jefeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Atchan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Oam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma. several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to J.hasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1809, had 
little severe fighuing, although engaged In many 
qtduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and thelr army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized Into three 
armies, vfg: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 


Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large rcorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay. 


Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western. 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 


In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrativo 
powers to Divisional Commanders. retention of 
such powers by MLieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was _ there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 


Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A, H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “‘ Army” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the Gencral Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 


Present System of Administration 


The essential features of the Armv, ag con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
Peete issued with the authority of the 

overnment of India in 1924. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 


ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
hy a regard to the tary administration 
n India. 


The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the tary Department of the India Office. 
The pogt is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of rank with recent Indian ex- 
perience, The appointment is at present held 


Lora Kitchener's Army Reforms. 


by Field Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B. 
.C.8.1., K.C.M.G., who was formerly General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern 
Command and officiated as Commander-in- 
Chief from April 1925 to August 1925. The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. In 
order that he may keepin touch with the cur- 
rent Indian affairs, the Military Secretary Is 
expected to visit India during the tenure of his 
office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many yeata, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a seat upon the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council. 


The superintendence, direction aud control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orderr as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. Tho Viceroy'’s Executive Council exercise 
In respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dey artmenta of the Government; 
inthe first phase fthe representative institu- 
tions conferred uyon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform; Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction «f military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Legislature. 

The Commander-in-Chief.—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. ‘The AF 
pointment is held by His Excellency TVicld 
Marshal Sir William R. Birdwood, Bart.. G.C.B., 
G.0.M.G., K,0.8.1. C.1.1., D.8.0. He is also 
amember of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of tbe 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for malntaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—tho Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. ‘The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive aide of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Ohief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quarter-Meater-Gencral and the 
Mastcr-General of Supply. 


The Army Department.—tThe Staff of the 
Army Department Secretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the Secretaries in the civil 
departments, is a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India as a whole, ssing the 
-onstitutional right of access to the Viceroy; a 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer, 
a Director of Military Jands and Cantonments, 
three Assistant Secretaries, one of whom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldicrs’ Board, and 
the Officer-in-charge, Meda) Distribution. 

The Army Department deals with all army 


services proper, and also the administration 


of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
or troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
ljnate to Army Headquarters: it hag continuous 


Mthtary Terntorial Areas 


and inthmate relations with A my Headquarters 
1D all administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonmenta, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
ofthe India Army Tist Lhe Army administra 
tion is represented in the Legislature by the 
Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly 


The Military Council—Is composed of 
the Commander in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely The Chief of 
the (ieneral Staff as Vice President the Adju 
tant General the Quartcr Master Generil the 
Master General otf Supply, the Secrctary to the 
Government of India in the Army Pepartme nt 
and the LTinincal Adviser Military I] mance 
representing the l|inance Department of the 
Government of India It is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted tor the purpose of assisting 
the Commandcr in Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties Ithasno collective 
responsibility It meets when convened by the 
Commander in Chicf for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination 1n conference ‘Lhe heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technica] 
services attend when required. 


Military Territorial Areas. 


Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding in 
Chief The details of the organisation are given in 
the tabl on the next page and it willbe seen that 
Commands comprise |4 districts 4 Ind« pcndent 
Brigades and 33 Rrigades of which four are 
tempoirary Lhe Northern (ommand with its 
headquarters at Murrec coincides roughtly with 
the Punjab ind North West Lronticer Province 
the Southern (ommand with headquarters at 
Poona coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Pie sidencies and part ot the (entral 
Provinces the J astern Command with head 
quartcrs at Naini lal comcides roughly with the 
Bengal Presidency and the United Lrovinces 


the Western (ommand whos headquart rs 
are at Quetta, covers Sind Rajputana and 
Baluchistan 


The General Officer Commanding in Chiet 
of each Command is responsible forthe command 
administration training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements 

Apart from the four Commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head 
quarters 1s the Burma district which mainly 
because of its gcographical situation cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the tour 
Command areas Lhe Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the (tovcernment of India was trans 
ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty s Government im October 1927 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
Commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle tnat the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it isin peace With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops 


(1) Covering Troops, 
(2) The Field Army, 
(8) Internal Security Troops. 
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The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed The 
force normally conalsts of 12} infantry brigades 
with a due proportion of other arms 


The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 5 
Cavalry Brigades ‘Ihe Field Army js India's 
striking force in a major war. 


Army Headquarters. 


The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander in-Chief+*as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 


(a) The General Staff Branch , 

(6) The Adjutant General’s Branch , 

(c) The Quartermagter-General s Branch. 
(d) The Master General of Supply 8 Branch 


The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army forinternal security and externa! 
use the administration of the General Staff in 
India the cducation of Officers the supervi 
sion of thc education of Warrant and Non com 
rnissioncd Officers and men of the Army in India 
and Intcre Communication Services 


The Adjutant General’s Branch deals with ali 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and muintenance of the military forces, the 
peace distribution of the army, aleapiine, pay 
and = ponsions etc Martial Military and 
International Law Mcdical and Sanitary matters 
afiucting the Army in lndia~ Personal and 
ceromonial questions Ihe Judge Advocate 
General forms put ot the Branch = Ihe Direc 
tor of Medical Scrvices in India who was inde 
pendent before the war is now included in the 
Adjutant Genctal s Branch 

Ihe Quartermaster Ginerale Branch ia 
concerned with the specification, provision, tn- 
spection maintenance and lasue of supplies, te, 


foodstufts, forage, fuel renee armaments, 
ammunition cquipment etc and 16 responsible 
for the tollowing Services  Trinsportation 


Movements Quartcling Supply and ‘Lransport 
}quipment and Ordnance Stores Remounts 
and Vetelmary Garrison and Regimental Ins 
titutes 


The Mastcr General of Supply’s Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
the Military farms and conducts aj] matters 
relating to contracts in reapect of food-stuffs, 
ctc and supply in bulk of Clothing and neces 
saric4)6=6— so geencial§ «stores and matcrials The 
Muster General is also responsible forthe design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carfiages tanks, 
small arms machine guns Chemical warfare 
apphances etc He also dcals with questions 
legarding patents royalties and inventions 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
uarters administercd by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are; 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
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Chain of Command, 
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Commanding-in-Chief, 
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Aden Independent 
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(2nd class ) 


— General Officer Commandng— 
| Madras District (2nd class ) 
— General Ofhcer ( ommanding 
Bombay District (2nd class } 


—( ommander B angoon Brigade Area 


—Commander Southern Brizade Area 


Commander Poona Brigade Area 
—Prigade Command 11th (\hmed 
nagar) Intintry Bripade 


—General Officer Commanding—'—Bnigidc Comminder 4th (Secun 


Deuc an District 
(1st class ) 


Genural Officer Commanding— 
Central Provinces District 
(1st class ) 
(Genera) Ofhcer Commanding— 
Presidency and Assam 
District (2nd class ) 


General Officer ¢ omm inding— 
Lucknow District 
_ (1st Class ) 


—General Officer Commanding— 
Meerut District 
(Ist class ) 


dcralad) Cwalry I rigade 
Brigade Commander L2th (Sccun 
derubid) Intantry Brigade 


— Brigade Commander 10th (Jub 
bulporc) Infantry Brigade 


—TBrigade Commander 6th (1 ucknow) 
Intantiy Brigade 

( ommander Allahabad Brigade 

Arca 

Commiunder Delhi Independent 
Brigade Arca 

Brigade Commandcr rd (Mecruat) 

Cavalry Brigade 


—Bugide Commander 7th (Dehra 
Dun) Infantry Brigade 

—Biigule Commander 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade 


Brigade Commander 9th (Jhansi) 
Intintiy Brigade 
—Commander Thana Biigade Area 


— Brgide Commuinder $th (Quett1) 
Infantry Brig ide 


—General Offer (ommanding— —Brigade Commander 5th (Quetta) 


Baluchist in District 
= (1st cliss ) 


— fhob (Independent) Brigadc — 
Arter 


— General Officer Commanding — 
Waziristan District 
2nd class ) 


—General Officer Comminding— 
Lahort District. 
(Ist class ) 


—General Officer Commanding— 
Rawalpindi District 
(1st class ) 


—General Officer Commanding— 
Kohat District. 
(2nd class.) 


—General Officer Commanding— 


Peshawar District. 
fiat elo) 








Intuntry Brigade 
—Comminder /hob Independent Bri 
gade ATea 
— (ommander sind Brigade Area 


— -_ —— 


E Commander Razmak Lrigade 


— (Commander Bannu Brigade 
— Commindcr Mauzar Brigade 


—Brizade Commander 2nd (Sialkot) 
Cavalry Brigude 
—(ommiunder Leroz pur Brigade Area 
(ommander Multan Brigade 
— Commander Jullunder Brigade Arca 
—Commander [ahore Brigad Area 
—Commander Ambala Brigade Area 


— Bngade Commandcr 1st (Abbot 
tibad) Intantry Brigade 

—2nd (Rawalpindi) Infantry Brigade 

—31d (Jhelum) Infantry Brigade 


—( ommander, hohat Brigade 


—Commander, Landikotal Brigade 

—(ommander, Peshawar Brigade 

—Commandcr, Nowshera Brigade 

—Brigade Commander, lst (Risalpur) 
Cavalry Bricade. 


Regular Briitsh Forces wn India. 


the King’s Commission, the selection of officers 
for ataff appointments and the appointment 
on to the Army in India Reserve oi 
Officers 


(2) The Kogineer in Chief also a Mayjor- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India Hp Ip responsible tor Fngmeer opera 
tions and tngincet Serviccs during War and 
Peace and proparcdncss for War of the Fn 
wincering, services the supply of I nginecr 
storcs during War und Pouce Lhe constuction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional effiaigncy accuracy and ¢conomy 
of all projects and designs 


In additlon to the above the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical idvisers, 
of whom the most important are the Majo) Gen 
cral Royal Artillery and the Colone) Roval 
[Tank Corps the Signal Officer in Chict and the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of ] \aminerp 


Regular British Forces in India. 


Tho British ¢ :valry and British infantry units 
of the army in Indiaare unlts of the British 
service No individual British service unit 1s 
.oca Cd =opers anently in India Units of the 
British Army ure detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, 0f which the major pirt ig as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas the tour of overseas service 
of a British bittalion 1s usually 16 years In the 
case of British cavalry the same arrangement 
cvunnot he applied as one unit only comprises 
the regiment Ihe normal tour of overseis 
duty tor a regimcnt of British cavalry is 14 
years) In Great Britain, tn peace time units 
are Muintalned at an establishment smaller 
than tiuat required for war In India the peace 
establishments excecd the war establishments in 


view of the fict thit reserves of British personne] and one section 


do not exist and reinforcements must be obtained 
irom Great Britain 


British Cavalry —lhi:e are 5 _~ British 
cavalry regiments in India ‘The establishment 
of a British civilry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks 


British Iafantry — The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India and Aden 
is 46, each with an establishment of 28 officers 
and 882 other ranks 


Jn 1921 an important change was made In 
the composition of a British infantry battallon 
in India bv the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks Bittalions hid always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personne] was entirelv 
British In 1921, on the sbolition of the Machine 
Gun Corps, eight machine guns were included 
in the equipmc nt of a British infantry battalion 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and fortv- 
one Indian other ranks The Indian platoon, 
as it ia called, is transferred en dloe to another 
Eritish battalion when the battalion to which 
re coey attached proceeds on relief out 
of Endia, 
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Royal Artillery —lIndians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in pack batte- 
Ts, and as gunners in heavy batteries 


lhe prace organisation of the artillery at 
the prescut day is as follows 


hoyal Horse Artillery —One brigade, consisting 
of heidquarters, three batteries und threo 
vummunition columns, and one unbrigaded 
battery and ammunition column Lach battery 
ls armed with six 13-pounder guns 


Freld(Higher and Lower Fstablishment) Brigades 
—bcven brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of hcoadquarters and four batte- 
rics = Lhreo brigades on the lower establishment, 
eich consisting of headquarters and four batteries 
Of the seven brig ides on the higher establishment, 
tour brigades concist of two batteries, each armed 
with «ix 18-pouuder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 45” howitzers Three brigades 
consist of three batteries, each arned with six 

18 pounder guns, and one battery with six 4 5” 
howitzers Of the three brigades on the lowre 

-estiblishment two consist of three batteries, 
each armed with six 18 pounder guns, and one 
buttery with six 4 6” howitzers and one brigade 
of two bitteries armed witn six 18 pounder 
guns and two bitteries armed with 4 5”howitzers 
‘wo guns in cach battery are immobile 


T veld (Reinforcement) Brigade —The reinforce 

, ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 

cach arincd with six 18 pounder guns, and two 
145 howitzers 


| Ammunition Colimns—Two  Divistonal 
unmunition columns aie Imaintamed i for 
the wrtillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammupition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier 


Iniuan Pack Bryades —Six brigades, each 
consisting of headquarters, ono British and three 
Indian batteries, also one unbrigaded battery 
The British battery and two 
Indian batteries per brigade are armed, with 
four 37” howitzers the remaining batteries 
are armed with four 275 guns. [he arma- 
ments of the Frontier posts at Kohat, Fort 
Lockhart, saidg) Idak, Razani, Damdil, Thal, 
Chaman leshawar Hindubagh Malakand , 
Shagai (hakdaraand Fort Sandeman are ajJso 
mannd ry persunnel of Indian Pack Brigades 
RA 


Medium Brides —Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and two tractor- 
drawn batterics In addition, there are the 
tractor-drawn batteries, two armed with 6’, 
26 ewt, howitzers and one with 60 pounder 
guns on a lower establishment, each with 
onl, one gection mobile lor administrative 
purposes one of these lower establishment 
battciies is brigaded with each of the two 
Medium Brigades the third battery (armed 
with 60 pounder guns) is unkriyaded In 
each brigade therefore there are three tractor 
drawn and one horse drawn batteries in onc 
brigade, the horse drawn battery is armed 
with 60 pounder guns, fo the other, with 6° 
howitzers 


Tleavy Rriyade —Headquarters and two bat 
teres at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 
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Artillery Training Centres—One centre for 
Indian ranks of R H. A. and of field and 
medinm batteries and another centrs for Indian 
ranks of pack batteries. These centres were 
czeated for the recruitment and training of 
Indian personnel. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Roya] Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, The Engineer-In-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engincer- 
ing services. 


(3) The supply of enginecr stores during war 
and peace. 


(4) The exocutiop and maintenance of all 
military works. 


(8) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation.—The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches 
viz., the “ Sappers and Miners’ and ‘‘ Pioneers”’, 
and the Military Engincer Services. 


The composition of the Corps of Sapper. 
and Miners is as follows: 


King George’s Own Bengal Saprers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Roorkee Quce 
Victoria’s Ovn Madras Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Bangalore, Roya! Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. Burma Sappers and Miners, with 
Headquarters at Mandalay. 


The personnel of the Corps consists of Roval 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy'’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
The first three Corps are commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. The ataff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less. 


Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hast 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are gmall units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridgin 
work, large water-supplies, electrical an 
mechanical installation. 


The Military Engineer Services control 
all military works in India, and Burma 
except in the case of a few small outlying 
military stations, which are in charge 


bridging, demolition and watersupply , 


Royal Air Force in India, 


of PubHc Works Department. They control 
all works for the Royal Air Force and for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also contro] civil workain Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, 


| ‘The Engineer-in-Chief is aasisted by a Deputy 
| Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechantealy 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deput 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioncr. The Chief 
| Engineer, Western Command, js the Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
| and in Commands there are Staff Officers, BR. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commanding Royal 
Engineer, assisted in the ten Ist class districts 
by A.C.R.Es. Officers of the Barrack Depart- 
| ment are also cmployed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subdivisions under 
Sub-divisional Officors. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrica] and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
; Barrack Depsrtment subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store 
| keepers. 


| Royal Air Force in India. 
I 


The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
| by the Commander-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Milltary estimates. The Commander ot the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in Indla 
is an Air Vice-Marshal, whose rank corresponds 

| to that of a Major-General in the Army. 


| The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
| associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding 
‘has a headquarters staff constituted In five 
branches, amely, air staff, personnel, 
technical. stores and medical. The system 
of staff organisation js similar to the staff system 
obtaining inthe Army. Broadly spenking, the 
duties assigned to the divisions mentioned 
; are those which are performed bythe General 
| Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General's and 
Military Secretary's branches, the Quartermas- 
| ter-General’s branch, and Medical Directorate, 
respectively, of Army Headquarters. The forma- 
tions subordinate to Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters are: (1) The Wings which, in their 
turn, compriec the squadrons of aeroplanes. 
(2) The Aircraft Depot. (8) The Aircraft Park. 


The Wings.—There are three Wings in 
India, namely, at Peshawor, Bisalpur and 
Quetta. The Wing, Commander is an officer 
with Air Force rank corresponding to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonelin the Army. He is equip- 

| ped with a staff organised on the same system 


Royal Airy Force tn India 


as the headquarters staff of the Air Force. 
‘Lhe Wing Headquarters establishment consists, 
spreoumarly of six officers and fourteen other 
ranks. 


The Squadrons.—Of the alx squadrons, five 
are extended along the North-West Trontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur and one is stationed 
at Ambala. The squadron is the primary air 
force unit and it cunsists, normally, of a head- 
quarters and three flights of aeroplanes. A 
flight can be detached temporarily but not 
permanently from its squadron, as repair faci- 
jities, workshops, and stores cannot economi- 
cally be organ on anything lower than a 
squadron basis. The squadron headquarters 
comprises the officers and other ranks required 
for the command and administration of the 
squadron a8 a whole; it includes the workshop 
and repair units, the armouries and equipment 
stores of the squadron. The number of sero- 
planes in a squadron varies with the type of 
aeroplane of which the squadron is composcd ; 
but, speaking generally, allsquadrons on a peacc 
basis have twelve aeroplanes, 7.¢., four In each 
of the three flights. 


Of the six squadrons, two are equipped with 
De Havilland 9A acroplanes and are allotted 
to distant reconnaissance and bombardment 
duties; the other four, which are allotted to 
army co-operation duties, have Bristol fighter 
aeroplanes. The establishment of officers in 
a squadron consists of six officers in the head- 
quarters and fiftcen officers allotted to flying 
duties. This allows a reserve of one officer for 
each of the operative flights. 


The Aircraft Depot—May conveniently 
be described as the wholesale store and pro- 


vision department of the Royal Air Force. | 


Technical stores from the United Kingdom 
are received and, in the first instance, held in 
the Aircraft Depot. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aiicraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
tied out. The Depot is located at Karachi. 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Alir- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
stocks held in the park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept 
as low as distance from the depot and local 
conditions will admit. In war, the Aircraft 
Park is intended to be a mobile formation. 
In peace, the Aircraft Park fs located at Lahore. 
New aeroplanes, received from the United 
Kingdom, are erected there, but no major re- 
pairs are undertaken. 


Composition of Establishments.—The 
pergonnel of the Royal Air Force in India con- 
sist of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
airmen of the Royal Air Force of the United 
Kingdom, and Indian artificers and mechanics 
belonging to the Indian technical section. The 
officers are spree on administrative, flying 
and technical duties; but all are required to 
be capable of flying an aeroplane. A pro I 
to employ non-commissioned officers as pilots; 


i 
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has been agreed to by the Government of India 
and there are now six of those in Indla. Other 
airmen aro employed solely on _ technical 
work The only flying personnel who are 
not officers are those numbering above and 
a few aerial gunners who are airmen from vari- 
ous trades. The non-commissioned officers and 
airmen are employed both with squadrons and 
at the Aircraft Depot and Park. @ personnel 
of tho Indian technical section are eppores 
entircly at the Depot and Park on technical 
trades, and consist of carponters, fitters, fabric 
workers, instrument repairers, machinists, etc. 

The total establishment consists of 228 
officers, 1,780 British non-commissioned officers 
and airmen and 138 Indlans. 


In India, as in the United Kingdom, the Air 
Force has a medical servico of 1ts own. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Indian Cavalry.—The present number of 
{ndian cavalry regiments is 21 

The peace establishment of an Indlan vavalry 
regiment comprises : 


14 British ofMfcers. 
1) Indian officers. 


493 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


Indian Infantry and Pioneers.—The 
establishment of the Indian Infantry is con- 
stituted as follows: 








Battalions 
.. 104 
11 


20 Infantry regiments consisting of 
3 Pioneer regiments consisting of 


1 Independent Pionecr battalion (4th 
Hazara Pioncers) .. ns 


10 Gurkha regiments consisting of 
34 


o} 
és 


0 
136 








The normal] strength of an active battalion 
— 


British Indian Indian 

Ofhcers. Officers. jother ranks 
Infantry .. 12 20) 742 
Pioneers .. 12 16 720 
Gurkhas .. 13 23 920 — 


The strength of a training battalion depends 
upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows .— 

Infantry .— British Officers 9, Indian Officers 
14, and Indian other ranks 636. 


Pioneers.--ritish Officers 9, Indian Officcrs 
11, and [ndian other ranks 469. 

Tho strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Othecrs 18, Indian Officers 
18, and luditan other rauks 928. 

Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provijie for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion a8 well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
after mobilisation. 

Reserve.—The conditious of the reserve 
are a8 follows :— 

(a) There are two classes in the reserve 
Class A and Class GB. A regerviat ig eligible tq 
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serve In Class Aupto8 yeirs combined army 
and reserve service and in Class B upto lo 


years combined service 


(6) Service in the reserve is compulaury 
On enrolment a man engages to scrve at least 
5 years in army service and to serve up to lo 

ears In conbined army and reserve sorvicc 


f required to do so 


(c) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A 
and biennially in the case of Class B During 
training the reservist will reccive the full pay 


of a serving soldier 


(dq) While not under training the reservist 
will reccive pay as follows — 


Class A Rs 7 per mensem 


Class B Rs 4 per mensem 


(ey) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service aftcr 15 yeirs’ combined army and re 
serve service when he will receive o pension 
of Rs 3 per mensem, or if he desircs it a gra 
tuity of Rs 300 in licu <A reservist who 1s 
nvalided from the resorve 14 granted a crituity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and goo! 
conduct pay according to service 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows — 


Cavalry 2 943 
Artillery 2 620 
Sappers & Miners 1710 
Indian Signi] Corps 901 
Infantry 24 3.0 
Gurkhas 2 000 
Pioneers 1 40 
Independent Pioneers 81 


Total 


Thea Indian Signal Corps —1he Corps 1s 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel and detached ficid 
units for the various army formations Ihe 
head of the corps 18 the Signa! Officer in Chicf 
who belongs to the Royal Corps of Si:nals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as 1 technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical imspection of al] 
signal units <A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 


Royal Corps of Signals 


The headquarters termed the Signal Train 
ing Centre, India are located at Jubbulpore 
and are commanded by a Colonel assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, 


— Murrec 


' (om unds 
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The various types of fleld units and the num- 
ber maintained are — 

Corps Signals Headquart«ra in 
cluling Line and Wireless 
Company 

Cavalry Brigade Signal ‘Iroops 

Divisional Signals 

Corps Signals 

Signal Parks 

District Signals 


Medium Builgade Royal Artillery 
Signal Section 


Meld Brigade Royal Artillery Signal 
Section 1 


In addition there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors 


The form1tion of the District signals units was 
(ffectc 1 in 13926 with the transfer of (ommuni 
cations on the North Wcst Lronticr to the Posts 
and Lelegraths Department This trinsfer of 
communications also made feasille the raising, 
of the A «anil C_ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to inclu le @ Wireless Section each th 
torm ition of two ( ory 8 Signa] Hcad yuarters an 1 
the formition of one Meliium and one tTicld 
Brigide Royal Artillery Signals Scctions Ihe 
District Signals are locatcd at Peshawar 
Waziristan and Kohat 


Royal Tank Corps —Six Armoured Car 
Companies arrived in India in 1921 lwo 
more Companics arrived mm 192 Two Croup 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 192> They 
are loc itcd 19 follows —the Northern Group at 
this Group Hcadquarters com 
minds Comp inies in the Northern and ] astern 
[he Southern Group 1t Poona 
This Group Headquarters commands ( omp nies 
in the Southern and Western Con mands 
There 18 1 school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R T ( personnel ind the conduct 
ofexzcriments dhe Colonel Royal fank (ory s 
at Army Head quirters acts as Technical 
Adviser on Tanks 1nd Armoured Cars 


The smallest [Tactical Unit is the sub section 
(Iwo Armoured Cars) There are two sub 
sections in a section and 3 sections in a Com 
pany TJ'ach section is commanded by a (ap 
tain or 2 subaltern and the Company by a 
Myor In addition to 12 Armoured Cars 
(4 in each section) there Is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the Heidquarters of each Company 


equipped with Crossley 


orn hm 


5 Companies art 
Armoured Cors 


1 Company 18 cquiyped with Rolls Royce 
1921 Pattern 


1 Company is equipped with Rolls Royce 1914 


1 Company 1s equipped with Austin Armour 
ed Cars 


With the exception of the Company with 
Rolls Royce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Vickers Gun all the remaining Armoured 
Cars are armed with two Vickers Guns 
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The establishments of the Ro; al Tank Corps formations are shown below:— 

sie | 8/4 | 
4 iE qq B § Pp 3 yi z 
aioe —_ 8 ~~ B m Lo 5 ‘a 
eeigsi a | 2 {2 | aé § 

mo; Ps) ea |al a |< 
Group Headquarters .. Ss os ‘ce 2 2 as ae “a “s 4 
Tank Corps School ai ‘ ate sa 6 48 15 1 9 9 
Armoured Car Company ns fe ~» | 12 | 145 39 2 6 16 10 


Medical Services.—The military medical 
serviccs in India are composed of the following 
Sah i of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations;— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 


(6) Officers of the Indlan Medical Scrvico 
in military employment ; 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, 122., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (il) sub-assistant surgeons. 


(dq) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 


(e) The Army Dental Corps. 
(f) The Indian Troops Nursing Service. 
(g) The Indian Hospital Corps. 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the Queen 
Alexandra's Military Nursing Service for India 
are primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 

eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 


Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society tor the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
Soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic discases, such a3 Tuberculosis, Leprosy 
and Diabetes. 


Indian Army Service Corps and_ the 
Mechanical Transport Service.—The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corp; of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to a short time ago. The Indian 
Army Service Corps is administered by the 
Quartermaster-General, and is one of the prin- 
cipal services included in the Quartermaster- 
General's Department. 


The Indian Army Service Corps is constt- 
tuted in two main branches, namely: 


a) 
Supply. (0) Anima) transport, and is ae. 





mented by the Mechanical Transport Service, 
which, in Indig, is constituted upon a spectal 
basis, but which is, gencrically, a sub-division 
of the Royal Army Servico Corps organisation. 


The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table :— 


SUPPLY. 

Officers with King’s commission .. 168 
Indian officers = ~ a 68 
British other ranks. . 360 
Civillans .. ; ae Lae 
Followers , 2,849 

Total ° . 4,218 

ANIMAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 91 
Indian officers a4 wa ae 184 
British other ranks. . ai 4 &8 
Civilians 148 


Silladar Lance Naiks and Sarwans 1,053 
Indian non-commissioned officers 

and drivers va = .. 14,138 
Artificers and followers 2,154 


Total 


There arc also 1,094 driver reservists, 


The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the pres3nt organisation, needing 
the depots and the detachments in Aden, an 

hmir are 19,717 and 5,808 respectively. 
ere are also 747 pack and draught horses and 
612 ponies, Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab 
lishment represents the pre-war “ cadre,” other 


companies being Mantained in peace-time at 
full war establishment. 
The mechanical transport establishment 


consists of the following :— 


Light Lorrves ? 8 companies with 9 sections 
(higher establishment), 2 sections (lower 
establishment ) and 15 sections in cadres. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The crganisation as a whole 
is completed by a mechanical transport 
depot, a central stores depot, mobile repair 
units and workshops, of which the most impor. 
tani is the large heavy repair workshop construc. 
ted after the war at Chakala. Like the Indian 
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Army Service Corps, the mechanical transport 
service is administered by the Director of Supply 
and Transport under the contro] of the Quarter 
Master-General. Exclusive of motor bicycles 
the total establishment now consists of 2,206 
vehicles, with 982 vehicles spare and in reserve. 


The mechanical transport is at present not 
actually a part of the Indian Army Service Corps. 
A scheme is, howevel, in operation by which 
the mechanical] transport will be taken over 
by the Indian Army bService corps At present 
the officers of the service are mainly drawn 
from the Royal Army Service Corps, aince a’, 
sega there are no facilities in India for train- 
og officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a cortain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. The establishment is com- 
pleted by Indian officers with the Viceroy’s 
commission, and Indian other ranks of the 
1 A.§ C. employed as drivers. A large number 
of Indians with non-combatant status are 


employed as artificers and followers, The 
strength and categories of the present estab- 
lishments are shown in the following table .- 
Officers with King’s commissions. 132 
Indian officers o ms 36 
British otherranhs . 399 
Indian other ranks we ~- 1,427 
Civilians .. ae . 267 
Indian artificers .. : . 1,098 
Followers .. or is 655 
Total -» 4,014 


There are a)b0 1,162 reservists. 


The post war establishment of the Mechanical 
Transport in {ndia will be as follows — 


(a) Field units— 


8 Light M T Companies, consisting 
of 8 headquarters, 9 service sec 
tions (higher establishment), 2 
service sections (lower establish 
ment) and 15 sections in cadre 

10 M T. Companies for motor ambulance 
conv oys 


4 Mobile repair units, 
Maintenance units— 

1 Heavy Repair shop. 

3 Medium Repair Shops 

1 Central M T Stores Depot 
Miscellaneous— 


3 M MT. group, headquarters, M. T 
technical inspectorate, 1. M. T. 
depot tor traming Indian drivers 
and Aden M T. Set tion 


The Ordnance Services which are partly 
under the Q.M.G. and partly under the M.G.8. 
may be broadly described as the agenc 
whose duty it is to supply the army wit 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a t :chni- 
eal military character, and also, under an 


(0) 


(c) 
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atrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores A central disposals organisa- 
tion 1s in operation unde1 the central of the 
Master General of Supply to dispense with the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
different services of the Army and the Royal 
ae vores i India to the best advantage of the 
State 


Army Remount Department.—The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
imposed on the remount service:—(1) The 
mounting of the whole of the mounted services 
in India. (2) The provision ot camels and 
draught buliocks for all units and services. (3) 
The maintenance of some 66,000 animals.(4) The 
enumeration throughout India of all animals 
available for transport in war. (5) The animal 
mobilization of all units services and depart- 
ments of the army. (8) A general responei- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both In peace and war. (7) The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. (8) Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character and a new horse- 
breeding area, which comprises the three clvil 
districts of Multan, Montgomery and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and will include the breeding gravts 
in the lower Bari Doab ( anal Colony. 


The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Diractor, a Deputy Direc- 
tor, and a Staff Captain, 4 Remount officers, 
one attached to each Command Headquarters, 
@ Superintendenta of Remount Depots, 6 
District Remount officers of horse-breeding areas 
and the Ahmednagar Stud, 15 Assistant 
Remount officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India—The Veter!- 
nary Services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of mounted British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery. I. A. 8. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. 6 Veterinary 
Services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on & 
tour of duty in India. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and Veterinary Assistant Sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 


The Indian Army Veterinary Corps js orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 


Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 


Master General of Supply, consista of two 
branches — 
0) The military grass farms, which 


provide fodder tor the army. 


(il) The military dairy farms, for the 


provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 


Educational Services.—The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne, 


Ce cen amiashinchcemmeedates aaeniaenil 


gipernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment js as 
fellows including training schools :— 





British | Indian B. O. I. QO. | Civilians. 
officers. | officers. Rs. Re. 
67 38 167 11 247 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows :— 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army. 

Artillery, 6 years’ service in army for gunners, 
5 for drivers and 4 for the Heavy Battery 
personnel, 

S. & M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army (6 for 
the Burma 8 & M). 

Indian Signal oe 5 years’ service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and _ trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 5 years in army 
service and 10 years in the reserve. (Note: 
This is the minimum period of service with the 
colours. 15 years in Colour and Reserve service 
must be done). 

Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneers, trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry, and Indian comba- 
tant personne] of British Infantry Battalions, 
@ years’ service in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
4 in the reserve. 

Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 


Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all School-masters, clerks, artiflcers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 


The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. Combatants may be enrolled 
direct intn the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are ‘‘ Civil’® troops, ¢.¢., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the mirte They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following -—Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhcb Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy 
Corps. The various names show the localities 
In which each force is situated. 


The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 


The Auxthary Force. 
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tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxillary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 

in 1920. Under this Act membership 
s limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defned. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxillary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 


Tho Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry—in which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, R.A.S.C. 
sections, and the Mcdical and Veterinary 
Corps. Units of the Auxillary Force are 
under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrolin the Auxillary Force for an 
indefinite perce: An enrolled person is entitled 


to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
ears’ service or on attaining the of 45 
years. Till then he can only be arged 


on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F.1.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
vnose classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a Hability for something more than 

urely local service or home defence. It may, 
fn certain circumstances, involve service over: 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
ereated during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation conaists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
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them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


The Indijan Territorial Force consists at 

resent of two main categories, provincial 
attalions, and the university training corps 
battalions. Tho lattcr are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round,and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ng to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps battalions, it {s not 
intended to enforce the liability to render 
actual military service. Their purpose is main- 
ly educative, to inculcate discipline and form 
character. But, jncidentally, they are expected 
to be a source of supply of both officers and men 
for the provincial battalions. 


The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full lability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number 
has since been raised to twenty and, though 
the unit establishment has not been completely 
filled in all cases, the movement has already 
achieved a greater degree of success than might 
have been anticipated at so early a stago. It 
is in contemplation to diversity and extend 
the scope of the force by constituting some 
ancillary units. Although for the present the 
infantry arm only has been created with thi 
addition of the J.T.F. Medical Corps, the force 
by law may include every other army gorvice. 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six yeurs, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cascs. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can _ re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first yoar, every man does twenty- 
eight days’ preliminary training, and during 
every year he reccives twenty-eight days’ perio- 
dical training . 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at thelr own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of Brjtish officers, termed 
“Military Advisers and Aasistant Military | 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling | 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of thelr States. 


After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces ahould be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 


' British units. 


Indtan State Forces. 


Class A.—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 


Class B —These troops consist of units wl ich 
are, In most cases, little Inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not orgenised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 


Class C.—These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline, and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops, 


The authorized und actual strength of the 
Indian State korecs on the Ist October 1927 
amounted to — 





| Actual 

Authorized | strength 
atrength. on the 

Ist October 
1927. 
Artillery 1,451 1,370 
Cavalry 9,714 8,362 
Infantry 30,046 23,322 
Camel Corps és 465 460 
Moto: Machine Gun Sec- | 
tions ae 75 24 
Sappers ‘ 1,178 990 
Transport Corps 1,611 1,530 
Grand total..| 44,570 | 36,058 
Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians (apart 
from ths Gurkhi o*®cers of Gurkha battalions 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eHgible for 
King’s Commissions. 


King’s Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two sources: from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of Officers belonging to 

The former is the pracipal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be complete by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurat and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and ja posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
toar ent or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 


Education of Indian Officers 


army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as if has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough erounaine in combatant 
dutics, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requiremonts of the combatant 
arms. 


The promotion in rank of King’s commission- | 


ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale upto therank of Licutenant-Coloncl, 
butis subject also to certain  protessional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of T.leutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course, attained at about 26 years’ sorvice; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
sclection. 


Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, s0 far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission {In the army. It was proposed that 
King’s commissions should he obtainable by 
Indian gentlemen in the following three ways ° 
(1) By qualifying as a cadct through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; (2) by the selec- 
tion of specially capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officcrs of Indian 
regimenta who had either been promoted from 
the ranks or joincd their regiments on direct 
appointment as jemadar: (3) by the bestowal 
of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who had rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and Jack of education precluded 
thelr belng granted the full King’s commission. 
A number of nonorary King’s commissions are 
still grantid annually to a Iimited number of 
Viceroy’s commissioned officera of the class 
described in the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost entirely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viccroy’s commissloncd 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
ho;e to have a normal career as a King's (om- 
missionea officer. It is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
eareer on terma of absolute equality with the 
British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
Tt was decided that, in the first Instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Piince of 
Walcs’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians whv desire to 
qualify for the King’s coinmission in the army 


through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 


The arrangements so far made, enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
These dispositions will render it possible to 
provide from Dehra Dun sufficient candidates 


to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which | 


are at present allotted annually to Indians. In 
February 1928, it was decided that elght 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 
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2/lst Madras Pioneers; 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Intantry; 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. 0. L. 1); 1/14th Punjab Regimeut; 2 /ist 
l Punjab Regiment. 


Training Institutions. 


The following institutlons exist in India for 
the higher traming of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for unite :-- 

a) 


Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers School, Belgaum. 

Schon] of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schvol, Pachmarhi («). 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala 
Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar (a). 
Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Scnools, Ambala and Poona. 


Indian Army Servier Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 


(a) Following the procedure adopted at 
Itome, the Small Arms and Machine 
(cing Schools were amalgamated in 
hebruary 1927, the two Schools 
are not yet located in one place, Hence 
they are shown as two Schools above, 
the one tor Small (rms at Pachmarhi 
and that for Machine Guns at Ah- 
nu dnagar. 


' The object of these Schools isto ensure to all 
tle units throughout the army a constant for- 
Mations supply oi officers, warrant ofiicers, non- 
commissioned officergand men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 


The King George Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum and Jullandur also cxiet for 
the education of the sonsof Indian soldier, 
with a viewto their finding a carecrin the 

| Indian Army and the Prince of Wales’ 
Roval Indian Military College at Dehra Dun 
exists for the preliminary education of Indians 
who desire to quality fo: the King's Commission 
in the Army through sandhurst. 


Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the Great War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Re--rve of Officers, 
a body of trained officersa available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army The war proved 
that for many feasons this reserve did not 

; meet the requirements and in 1922 the Army in 
| India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations tor the A. I. R. O. 
published im 1926, had the effect of stimulating 
recruitment. They provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commission in the 
Reserve -— 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H. M.'s forces, are not 
liable for turther service, 
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(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 


g under the Government of India or a 
local Government. 


(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 


The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 


All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to » maximum ot 30 «days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members ot the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become ‘‘ officers designate’ for the grant of 
commissions in the A I R.O, upon the calling 
to army service of that rescrve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs. 200 
annually as a retaining fec, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs, 400, on joining. 

The strength ot the Reserve towards the 
end of 1927 was 857. 


Recruitment forthe Reserve has becn extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 


The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army havVe hitherto been drawn mainly 
from tbe north of India, but the experiencer 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army hays since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 

ttions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; it is probable 
that these skasses preserve their preponder- 
aace. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a8 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power, Mubamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
roportion to both the cavalry and infantry. 
hese are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 
tier. They are al] excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished sodiers to a)l 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
biel As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
unequalled by any other race In the East, 

belng good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 


Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time !mmemorial has been the Rajput, inbabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 


The Fighting Races. 


bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency In war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the fleld of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
were all we had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves g soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought wellin Flanders and 
in Mesopctamla. 

Among those who have rendered signa! and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by thelr race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment In 
larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parta of Lndia have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty wellin every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 


A large number of Indian Ofhcers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 
In a vig ong by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservista, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for al} bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
Ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. AS 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war stre 

was 45,000: an additional 427,000 were enro 


. during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
‘seas. The total contribution of Indign per- 


sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,697 deaths from 
all causes. The pumber of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


For a record of the services of the [adian Armyin the War, see ‘'The Indian Year 


@ 
Book " of 1920 p. 152, o ee. 
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Effectives, 1927. 





Officers with King 
| Commissions 


iw 


{ Combatant Services (Includes 
Cavalry Artillery F ngine ers 
Pionects Intantry Stgem a 
Service and ‘Tank ( orps ) 

Staff (inclusive of personnel ot 
Administrative Services ) 

Training Lstablishments (in 
clusive of personnel of De 
partmc ntal ( orps ) 

i ducational 1 stablishments 


1137 
IJ 


HI 


19 


120 

IV 69 

Indian Army Serviee Corps 
(Numbers tahon after deduc 
tiny the numbers included 
initems i TI and TILT) 

Indian Army O1dnance Corps 
(Numbers talen after deduc 
ting the numbers included an 
item TI 

Mediu il Services (Numbers 
taken after deductiny the num 
bers ancluded in item 11) 

Vetermary Services (Vumbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
If) 

Remount Services (NVamters 

taken after dcducting the numbers 

aecluded in item IL) 

Misc llaneous  Latiblishments 
(anclusiv ¢ of Military 
Accounts Departnic nt) 

Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
Forces (Permanent I stab 
lishme nts) 17> 


fotal 


390 
VI 


Vil 


846 
VITI 


40 
IN 
36 


286 
Al 


6 741 


(a) Included in column 7 


Budget Expenditure 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in [ngland, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- 
tary Engineer Seivices expenditure This 
expenditure 1s met by transfer of funds from 
India. Since April 1st, 1920, the accounts have 
been prepared on the basis of the rate of 2/ per 
rupees for the conversion of HKnglish sterling 
transactions into rupees The sterling value of 
the rupee has, however, stood at a lower level 
in recent years—the rate adopted for Budget 
1027-28 is ls 64 r rupe conse 
quence of this variation from the 2/- rate, 
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m13310Ns 


Indian Officers with 
e1villans 


Bnitish other ranks 
Indian other ranks 
Clerks and other 
\Indian reservists 
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w 
cr 
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> 
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4°9 


3905] 1 34022 
LI 


(«r) 21 256) 30,715 


130} 13] 46 


10 
36 


1600 
16 


113 
lt 


343 
293 


4 
24) 


89 289} 16464) 1156) 5 688) 5111 
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47 


107 


oo 


98 13 
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59 788| 47831 1568139; 8 653; 38 945) 42 226 


od 


on National Defence. 


large sums have to be brought to account 
as credits or debits on account of exchange 
in respect of transactions involving remit: 
tances to or from India Al) these exchange 
gains or losses are recorded in the first 
instance under a suspense heading, the por- 
tion attributable t« the various headings in 
respect of outlay incurred in England is cal- 
culated every month on the basis of the ave- 
rage of the daily telegraphic transfer rates from 
Calcutta to London, and transferred to these 
accounts, and it is considered, with reference 
to the circumstances of each year, whether the 
| balance remaining under the suspense heading 
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aiter these transfers are made should be written 
off to revenue or kept in suspense against the 
posalbility of opposite results in succeeding years. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
tious departments are not set oft against ex- 
penditure us appropriations in aid, but are 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 


The Provincial Governments incur no exe 
penditure for Military purposes. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENOE EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 


Tuble 1, 
Army 
Marine acs 
Military Works 
Total 


Nores.—{1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 


in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- | 


diture on non-effective serviccs, but docs not 
include debt services. 





1925-26. 1926-27. 1927 28. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts, Ketimates, estimates 
as passed. 
Rupees (0000's omitted.) 
§5,43,82 55,03,638 §1,54,91 
’ 67,88 ’ 
4,28,25 448,72 4,76,98 
60,39,37 60,20,23 56,7 2,49 


ee ia 


(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial] Government for these purposes, are 
included In the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 
1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 


and {ngland separately :— 














Table 2. 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
Closed Revised Budgets 
Accounte. Estimates. Estimate 
INDIA. Rupces (000’s omitted). 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services : 
Maintenance of the Standing Army 17,08,99 
Administrative services : 6,52,89 
Mranufa turing establishments “i 3,19,28 
Army Headquarters, Staff ot Com- 
mands, etc. be oe ie be 2,02,86 
Puchase and sale of stores, cquipment 
and animals us 3 an 4,38,38 
Special Services : ee ‘ a 66 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellancous ee Ss ‘ie 2,69,36 
Unadjusted expenditure .., es od 
Lump cut for probable underspending — 80,09 
Total Effective Services 36,06,42 
(2) Non-effective Services - 
Non-effective charges ie ate 4,71,97 
B, <Auziiary and Territorial Forces : 
Effective ; me — 86,10 
C. Royal Air Force: 
Effective .. . as 1,35,57 
Non-effective ia a 52 
Total: India: 
Effective .. we a ae a 41,17,75 40,61,95 37,28,09 
Non-effective a ass ee ee 4,55,64 4,66,84 4,72,49 
Total as 45,78,39 45,28,79 42,00,53 
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1925-26 1926-27. 1927-28. 
eae Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
ENGLAND. 
1, Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services: . 
Maintenance of the Standing Army 2,79,23 
Administrative Services 40,47 
Manufacturing establishments —. Ra 74,39 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. si g¢ se re 7,00 
Purchase and sale of atores, equipment 
and ammals ae aa we sit 77,90 
Special Services .. ee ec os 1,60 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
Tial measures, hot weather establish- 
inents and miscellaneous at ze oes 66,90 
Tota! Effective Services 547,49 
(2) Non-effective Services - a ; 3,507,390 
B. Royal Atr Force : 
Effective .. : ‘3 ae ae 47,95 
Non-effective Ss a ee ae 7 en 1,80 
Total: England .. . ee . 9,70,43 9,74,84 _ 9,54,33 
Total Army Expenditure — 
Effective .. os 5% 47 75,88 46 82,32 43,23,53 
Non-effective ig Se ae 7,607,904 | 8,21,31__ 7 8,31,38 
Grand Total §5,43,82 65,03,63 §1,54,91 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay 
ments to the War Office and Air istry in 
London in respect of British Forces acrving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on acrount of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
mentsin England tor Indian Services, leave 
pay of [ndian and British service Officers on 
the Indian ILstablishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services In India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Ofthe sum of Rs 649°2 millions allotted In 
the Budget for 1927-28 to meet the net expen- 
diture on Military Services (2.e.. after deduct- 
ing Receipts), Rs. 504°4 millions will be 








available for expenditure under the heading 
‘“‘Army,” made up of Rs. 412°0 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 92°4 millions 


‘in England. The Indian Expenditure includes 


Rs. 30°8 millions for exchange on net expen- 
diture in England. 


Ihe English expenditure includes £16,000 
for payments in England of gratuities and 
allowances to surplus officers of the Indian 
Army. 

The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budgct. 


The division of expenditure on Military 
Engineer Services between India and England 
is shown below: 








1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28, 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 





India (including exchange) 7 “ss ; 
Kngland ; “sé ae 


Total ; 











(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
4,24,84 4,44,72 4,88,78 
3,41 4,00 3,25 
4,28,25 4,48,72 4,98,98 
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The Strength 
RRITISH 


of the Army. 
TROOPS. 


The follcwing table gives the average strength of British troops,and the main facts as re- 
gards their health in 1925 with comparative figures for the quinquennial period 1910-14 and for 


the years 1915 to 1926 .— 








Average 
Period. Average | Admissions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 
strength. sent home. sick, 
i 
1910-14 average .. 60,440 39,380 303 488 2,004°57 
1915 es as 44,891 36,052 267 889 1,754°19 
1916 wie me és 60,737 46,892 397 1,843 2,414°56 
1917 es ‘ fs "80,825 62,372 390 1,337 3,686 °45 
1918 - a6 87,082 90,637 1,424 2,007 5,286°61 
1919 s 56,561 54,982 438 4,324 3,245 °84 
1920 ise 57,332 61,429 385 2,314 3,488 °08 
1921 ae 58,681 60,635 408 749 3,070°04 
1922 60,166 37,835 284 714 1,902°32 
1928 63,139 37,596 237 979 1,793 31 
1924 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 95 
1925 ‘ 57,378 36,069 166 997 1,750 +19 
1926 56,798 36,893 171 910 1,758 60 
INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 


stations outside India in 1926 was 135,146. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial period 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1926 inclusive :-— 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
Aver- 
age Aver- 
Period. |Average | Adinis- | Deaths. |Invalida.| cons- age 
strength.) sions. tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- 
sick. alons. tantly 
sick. 
1910-14 
eee 130,261} 71,218 573 699 2,062) 544°6 4°39 5°4 20°7 
15-19 
(average) | 204,298] 161,028 3,435 4,829 7,792| 788°2 16°31 23°6 38°1 
1920 --| 236,445) 164,987 2,124 4,564 9,265) 762°3 9-8] 21°1 42°38 
1021* ..{ 175,384! 119,215 1,782 3,638 6,031| 679 7 10°16 20°7 34°4 
1922 ../ 147,840; 77,468 1,014 2,659} 3,639) 524-0 6°86 18°0 24°6 
1923* ..| 148,284) 66,847 856 2,828 2,055 466°7 5 98 16°3| 20°63 
1924* 3 ..| 134,742| 67,014 772 1,731 2,432 423°1 5 73 12 8 18°05 
1925" ..| 136,478] 48,691 547] 1,712) 2,053; 386568 4°01 12°5} = 15°04 
1926* 135,146} 62,517 507 1,569 2,082 388 6 3°75 11°6 15°41 





THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
eS in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disap ce of strength in 
the other squedrons of the Eastern Fieet. In 
1908 the squadron consiated of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 


or gunboata. ln 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, {t consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength unti] 1010: when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent trom 
the Mediterranean to asaist in the suppression 
of the arme traffic in the Guif. By 1018 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
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sure had taken the place of the second class “Effingham” (Flag), Cruiser 9,770 tons 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a moderr ‘“ kmerald,’’ Cruiser 7,550 tons, ‘“ Enterprise,” 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. Cruiser 7550 Sloops ‘ Crocus,” “ Cyclamen,” 

The Squadron in 1927.--The composition and“ Lupin”. Special Service vessel “ Tread ** 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) (Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf) survey 
is as follows .— Ship ‘ Ormonde.” 


The proportion of contributions from tbe overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown fh the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details — 


Recetved from Nature of Service. Total. 





£ 
Maintenance of His Mafesty’s Ships in Indian Waters... 100,000 


Indtan Troop Service (on account of work performed by| 
the Admiralty ) 


‘ as ‘ie ae — ie 3,400 
India Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf . : - a aig 64,000 
Australian Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of| 
Pian Dominion of Offtcers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 
anada, 
Australian Commonwealth Survey of the N. W Coast of Austraila .. “ - 7,500 
Do Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve... a a6 ae és 41,600 
Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
erlul Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
aval Reserve aN an - aa 100,000 
Union of South Africa General maintenance ofthe Navy... ‘Ge oe 85,000 
Newfoundland Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 3,000 
Total 415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 {ndia has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1398-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 avear is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East Indta Squadron, which may not be omployed bevond prescribed limits, except 


with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annualls. 


‘Lhe question of a new distribution of thc burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new docision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed, 


The Royal Indian Marine is boing reorgapist d 80 as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy 
Th R T M Ship ‘Dalhoust * has bren reconditioned for ust as a Depot Ship Thre 
of the R.I M Ships have been or ar being reconditioned for use as loops of war inthe R I M 
Negotiations are in progress with the Admuralty for the provision of a fourth sloop for the new 
service The neussary legislation in Parhament has becn undertaken and complted and the 
consequential Indian Le pislation in regard tothe discipline of the new force will be introduced in 
the Indian Legislature as soon as possible 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


rhe Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service; The periods and titles have been as follows — 

under the Government of India) traces ite 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine «. 1612~—1686 
Company pagan i apa ae ae it kes Bombay A .. 1686—1830 
aecessary to provide themselves Ww arme 
vessels A nioeeat their commerce and settle Indian Navy ++ 1830—1863 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from Bombay Marine oe »» 1863—1877 
une arg bres ta on the ae cassis H.M.Indian Marine.. .. 1877-~-1802 

he two ships, the on al oseander 
(or Oslander), ere despatched from Lngland RoyalIndian Marine . 1892, Present day. 
n 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those, The Marine has always been most closely 
days under slightly varying titles and of various -onnected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
strengths the Government India have always he BE. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
maintained a sea service, Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
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Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into au Im- 
perial Marine under tho Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 


War Service of the Marine. 


1612-1717 Contanuous wars against Dutch, 
Portugutse and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahbratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 


pore of the eighteenth century, war with 
rench and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, _ etc. 


1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Severndroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Ben: Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Mcanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war In New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pecgu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushlre, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinjan War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1865 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lahai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition. 19897 Expedition to Intirbe, 
Mombasa 4 Africa. 1899-1902 8. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gul , 1912-14. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘¢ DUFFERIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,”’ ‘‘ NORTHBROOK,” 
‘ LAWRENCE,” ‘‘DALHOUSIN " and ‘“ MINTO” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served inthe Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sca Fleets, 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and i Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the aum- 
bers of approximately 

ectively for these and other duties, 


240, 60 and 2,000 res- 


Royal Indtan Marine. 


When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlend Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 


The movemcnts of al] sea transports between 
India and the varios theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine smcoping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 


Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed op naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 


Service inthe War 1914-18.—The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(gq. v. pp. 202 et seq.). 


Personnel, 1927 


DIRECTOR. 


Captain E. J, Headlam, 0.5.1., 0.M.G. D.S.0., 
R.I.M. 


(The Director, R.I.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters. Is also 
Principal Naval Transport Officer , East Indies.) 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR. 
Capt. HN. Morland, R.1.M. 
FINANCIAL ADVISER. 
R. E. Odling, Esq. 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
DIRECTOR, RK. I. M. 
| E, O, Carey, Esq. 


OFFICERS. 
Captains ; 9 
Commanders dy ‘is ar aa: 219 
Licutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
Sub-Licutenants and Midshipmen .. 61 
Engineer-Captain .. i c4 ne | 


Engineer-Commanders .. ; Sa 


Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants ed is wi 


WARRANT OFFICERS, 


Boatswains, European se. “Lh 
Clerks ee a ai a »» 12 
Boatewains, Indian ‘le ea -» 10 
Engine Driver, lst class ,. ° ae | 


Royal Indian Marine. 
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PETTY OFFIOERS AND MEN 
Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency, 


Sloop Minesweeping . RIM 8S Clive 


Sloop <a : Corn wallis 
Sloop Mineswe eping Lawrence 
Surveying Ship . Investigator 
rT Palinurus 
Depot Ship Dalhousie 
Patro] Ship . A Py: Pathan 
Batuchi 


SHIPS. 


2,100 tong 2,422 Horse 
Power 
1,740 ,, 2,700 ,, 
1,412 ,, 2,020 _ ,, 
1,355 ,, 1,500 _,, 
538 ,, 486, 
1640 ,, 
s SSSR 3,500 $ H. P 
we 950) .. 3,500 ,, 


In addition to the nbove there are 37 vessels composi d of steam trawlere, service launches, 
target towing tugs, military service launches, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden, Rangoon 


and Karachi 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indiar Marine Dock 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta the former 
being the more important The one at Cal 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, BOMBAY DOCK YARD 
RI WM Officers 


Commander ofthe Yard, Comdr R H Gustin, 
ORL, RIM 

Engineer Manager, Tingineer Captuun W A 
Wullims, RIM 


Marine Store Officer, Lngineer-Commandcr 
W Collins, RIM 

lst Assistant to the Engineer Manager, Dngi 

neer licutenant Commander T Kerr psc 


2nd Assistant tothe Engineer Manager, Engi- 
neer-Licuttnant J W Mackay, RIM 


W 


Marntenance Officer, Lieutenant Commander 
GT DWills, RIM 
Crvelian Officers. 


Constructor, Mr W J Kenshett 
Assistant Constructor Mr W GJ Francis 
Medecal Staff 

Marivne Surgeon Lieutenant Colone] A N 
Thomas, DSO ,IMS 

Warrant Officer in Meduwal Charge, Dockyard 
Dupensory, Assistant Surgeon J B D Sousa, 
1M D 

R I M Warrant Officers 

Boatswain ' of the Yard, Mr. A H Lovett, 
MBE, Boatswain, RI Vv 

Boatswarn-tn-Charge, Arsenal Stores, Mr P 
3’Hara, Boatswain, R I M 

Master at Arms, Dockyard Police, Mr H J 
Downing, Boatswain, RIM 

Master-at-Arms, Dockyard Polvce, 
Mattison, Boatswain RIM 

Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk Kadir Sk Jainoo 
Boatswain, RIM 


Police Boatswain, Mr Sk Mahamad Sk Bhicoo, 
Boatswain, RIM 
Marwne Transport Appointments, 
Bombay. 
Dwinonal Marsne Transpor' 
mander M.P. Cooper, RIM. 


Mr @G 


Officer, Com- 


| Assistant Port Officers, 


Assistant Manne Transport Officer, 1st Grado, 
Licutenant-Commander A R Rattray, RIM 


Asnstant Manne Transport Officer, 2nd 
Grade, Lieutenant H R Inige Jones, RIM 


Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments In 
the ships of the Royal Indian Manne, and in 
the R I M Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Royal Indian Marne — 


BOMBAY 
Porv Officer, Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nu $rd and 
4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bombay 


CaLOUTTA 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Principal Engineer and 
Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Engineers and 
Ship Surveyors to the Government of Bengal 

NARAYANGANY ( Bengal) 

pene Superintendent, Government Dock 

yar 


BURMA 
Principal Port Officer, Burma, lst and 2nd 
Rangoon Principal 
kungineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing kngineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to the Principal Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor and Superintending Lngineer to the 
Government of Burma and hngintcr sa po 


tendent of Government Vessels in ower 
Burma 
MANDALAY 
Superintending Engineer 
AKYAB. 
Port. Officer 
BAB8SEIN 
Port Officer 
MOULMEIN 
Port Officer 
CHITTAGONG, 
Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 


MADRAS. 
Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port 
ADEN. 


Port Officer. 
KARACHI 


Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 
PorT BLAIR. 
Engineer 2nd Harbour Master. 
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The Royal Indian Navy. 


THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


The official announcement of the proposal 
to reconstruct the Hoyal Indian Marine as a 
Government department, to be called the 
Royal Indian Navy, was made by the Viceroy 
in the Counuil sf State in Lebruary, 1926 He 
said that the creation of an Indian Navy had 
been under the considcration of the Govein- 
ment of Indla for some time past, and the 
intention of Government to take measures was 
strengthened by the recommendations of the 
Mercantue Marine Committee to rcorganise the 
Royal Indian Marine on the hnes of a comba 
tant naval serviie After consulting several 
naval cxperts the Government of India appoint 
ed a committee to formulate definite pro- 
posals 

The following were the members of the Com 
mittee President —General Lord Rawlinson, 
Commander-in-Chief, India, Members —His 
Excellency Rear-Admiral (now Vice-Admiral) 
H. W. Richmond, Commander-in Chief, His 
Majesty’s ships and vessels, East Indies station , 
Sir B. N. Mitra, member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India, Mr E. Burdon, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Marine 
Department, Capt E J Headlam, Durector 
of the Royal Indian Marine 


The Committee mct at Delhi during February 
1925 and prepated their report which was 
approved in draft form by the late Lord Raw 
linson before his death in March 1925 It 
stated gencrally ‘ [The scope of the tash 
entrusted to us is to draw up a scheme for the 
purpose of putting into effcct a policy defincd 
in the following formula The recons- 
tiuction of the Royal Indian Marine as a com 
ratant farce to enable India to enter upon the 
first stage of her own nava! development, and 
ultimately to undertake hcr own naval detince ’ 


Our terms of reference arianged for 
convenience in the order in which we shal) deal 
with them are as follows — 


To prepare a scheme ‘or the reorganiza- 
tion of the Koyal Indian Marine so as to form 
the nucleus of an Indian Navy with speci! 
reference to (1) the functions to be ultimately 
performed by the Indian Navy and the methods 
of employment with a view to its undertaking 
those functions (2) The number and class of 
vessels that can be maintained with available 
budget allotment (3) Recruitment, strength, 
training and conditions of service of personnel 
(4) Relations between the higher command of 
the Indian Navy, the Government of India 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Last Indies, 
including the proposed employment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, India. (5) Provision for and 
maintenance of vessels including the continu- 
ance or abolition of the Royal Indian Marie 
Dockyard ”’ 


A St ae Force —The Committee ob- 
serves that by far the most important aspect of 
the new force in ite early stages will be its duty 
as a training squadron The new personnel 
will need to be thoroughly trained in gunnery, 
mine »weeping, harbour defence and seaman- 
ship In this connection we cannot insist 
toostrongly on ships of the Indian Navy 
becoming from the first a sea-going force 


Efheiency and enthusiasm alike will melt away 
if the new navy remains in port and practises 
nothing but harbour defence A _ valuable 
service which we think that the Indian navy 
should be able to undertake in the near future 
will be the responsibility ior policing the Per- 
sian Gulf m_ peace time, by which means the 
three, vessels maintaincd in those waters by 
the Imperial Government will be set fico of 
other duties at present performcd by the Royal 
Indian Marin. We consider that the Marie 
survey should be 1etained, as its work in peac 
and war is esscntial to: fighting sea service 
(Control of station ship at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and the Pcrian Gulf, to attend to 
the conveyanc of corps and offigals and to 
supervise the work of lighting and buoying in 
adjacent waters should not be a function of 
the newnivy Retention of these responsi- 
bilitics would not be in our opinion compatible 
with development of a fighting force The 
work of carlying troops can be contracted for 
commercaiully at rates which could hardly fail 
to be cheaper thin ecxisting arrang¢ ments 
ihc new service should also be responsiblo for 
marine transport at present carried out by the 
Royal Indian Marme the cost of storage 
and maintenince in this connection will be a 
charge against the I idian Navy 


Peace Time Functions —The functions of 
the new Indian Navy in peace time wil) there- 
fore be as follows (a) lLraining of personnel 
for service in war, (h) Services required by 
the Jndiin Government in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian (xulf , (c) orgwmization of the naval 
defences at the ports which are under the con- 
trol of the Indiin Government (dd) survey 
work in the Indian Ocean, (e) Marine trans 
port work for the Government of India 


We n:commend that in accordance with 
its new functions the service should be known 
as the Royal Indian Navy and should fly the 
White Ensign, which is the recognised flag of 
the naval fighting forces of the Lmpue 


As regards the number and class of vessels 
the Committee siys “On the assumption 
that these will be the functions of the Indjan 
Navy we consider that a squadron of four 
sloops, two patrol craft vessels, tour trawlers 
and two survey ships, together with one depot 
ship, as alieady suggested, would suffice to 
begin with ” 


The Committee estimate that the net annual 
cost of maintaining such a force would amount 
at first approximately to Rs 63 lakhs ‘Lhis 
figure is exclusive of the following items (1) 
Rs 12,50,000 cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting tees and 
debited to other departments At present two 
lakhs of this expenditure is debited to political 
estimates and the remaining ten and a half 
lakhs to marine estimates. (2) Ra, 4,00,000 
for military launches which will be included 
in Military estimates (3) Rs 1,14,000 on 
account of transport establishment, hitherto 
debited to His Majesty’s Government (4) 
Pension charges for ratings which will be a 
negligible figure for the first few yeara, 


The Royal Indian Navy 


The Committee then refer to the estimates | 
of the last two under marine department and | 


observe that, taking the present cost of the 
Royal Indian Marine to be an average of the 
years 1924 25 and 1925 26 the annual cost of 
the proposed forces would compare as follows 


Royal Indian Marine total net cost 
Rs 61,62 000 


Net annual cost of Indian Navy, Rs 62 60 000 


The cost on lighting and station ships and 
mijlitary launches would remain the same, 
namely, Rs 1650,000 Thus the excess ot 
the annual cost in respect of the Indian Navy 
over that of the Royal Indian Marine would be 
Rs 1098000 Ihis excess however 18 likely 
to be reduced to a considerable extent by the 
leasing of dockyards and still further if, as is 
contemplated the Government of India ins 
titute a system for the levy of fees for lighting 
on shipping companies 


Apart from recurring expenditure the Com 
mittee estimate that there will be mutial expen 
ges, assuming that new sloops will be provided 
by the Home Government on loan to the Indian 
Navy costing nine lakhs 


The Establishment —The following esta 
blishment of officers and warrant officers will be 
required —Ilag Officer Commanding 1 (Cap 
tains 9 Commanders 18 It Commander 
Lieuts and Sub Lieuts 48 Midshipmen 
3 Boatswains 22 Lngineer Capt, 1 Logi 
neer Commanders ~ Ingineer Lieut Com 
manders, Engineer Lieut and Lngineer Sub 
Lieuts 42, Assistant Surgeons LO (C1 rks Je 


The figures for the executive and engineer 
officers include provision for the followmg port 
appointments at Calcutta Rangoon Madras 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden —(Ciptains 5 
Commanders, 6 Lieut Commander 1 Knyi 
neer Commanders, 3 Engineer Lieut Com 
manders, 10, Boatswain, 1 


Commissions for Indians —The nature of 
the Commissions to be granted to officers in 
the Indian Navy is of importance We recom 
mend that Kings Commissions similar to those 
now held by officers in the Royal Indian Marine 
be gianted to British and Indian officers alike 
Commissions should confer an authority limited 
to the force In which they are granted namely 
the Royal Indian Navy We strongly depre 
cate the use of any form of commission which 
might convey the impression that the officers 
of the Indian Navy held a purely subordinate 
atatus, such as is held by the Viceroy s com 
missioned officers in the Indian Army With 
the propos« d initial strength of the force the 
recruitment of executive officers w2ll be required 
at a rate of about three a year We agree 
generally with Admiral Richmonds recom 
mendation that British and Indian boys should 
enter by competition at the age of 18 exactly 
in the same way as public school cadets are 
now taken into the Royal Navy 


Recruitment of Cadets —wWe also agree 
with the proposal that Indian cadets should be 
mainly peociited through the Prince of Wales 
College, Dehra Dun e examination for the 
cadetship would be held simultaneously in 
England and in India One appointment 
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every year should be reserved for an Indian by 
either from Dehra Dun or an I nglish public 
school subject to reaching a minimum qualify 
ing standard in examination For some time 
at any rate standard of education at Dehra 
Dun will be appreciably lower than at an En 
glish public school It will, therefore probably 
be necessary to raise the age limit for Indians 
recruited from Dehra Dun to the Indian Navy 
from 18 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar 
rule which already obtains in the case of Indian 
cadets for the Army As the age of study at 
Dehra Dun 19 12 to 18 1t 18 likely that several 
years will elapse before any Indian cadets 
enter the niwvy from that institution We do 
not see how this can be avoided Cadetship 
chould however be open to Indian boys at 
Fnglish public schools trom the beginning We 
underst ind that there 18 a considerable number 
of these some of whom might be attracted 
owards the service in the Indian Navy On 
passing the eximiuation British and Indian 
cadets should undetgo a course of two years 
training In nav al technic a1 sc hwols in the United 
hingdom On the completion of their training 
cadets would te given their commissions in 
the Indian Nivy and would proceed to join 
a squadron in Indian waters 

Technical Training —“ We have considered 
the possibility of conducting initial technical 
training, in India but this would entail very 
great expenditure on establishment and would 
reduce to the vanishing point the funds avail 
able for ships It occurs to us that Indsan 
entrants into the navy wa Dehra Dun will 
normally have no sea experience whatever 
before passing their entrance examination into 
the Nivy and that 1f they are then sent straight 
to the United Aingdom and mide to undergo 
sea triining in small vessels in home waters 
there is a possibility of undue discouragement 
We therefore propoye that candidates for the 
Indian Navy im the last two years of their 
education at Dehra Dun woulu be given oppor 
tunities for short cruises and some sea training 
in ships of the training squadron for offirers 
and warrant officers of the new service 


We do not propose any departure from the 
rates of pay and pension now drawn by 
officers of the Royal Indiin Marine _ Lhese 
Tutes were revised 1n 1920 and are in our view 
likely to prove suitable We need not there 
fore complicate our scheme ior reorganization 
by introducing any proposals under this head 
Ratings will be driwn from the same class and 
in the same manner as lavars ure at present 
recruited for the Royal Indian Mirme fhe 
rates of pay will also be the same but provision 
will have to be made for pensions and for fur 
lough We are confident that this class will 
provide suitable material for manning a com 
batant force and that it the terms of service 
are made attractive they will le forthcoming 


It might be found advisable to open up new 
flelds of 1ecruitment on the Malabar coast, 
Coromande! coast at Chittagong and elsewhere 
‘Lhe training of recruits which will also include 
educational] training will be carried out at 
Bombay in depot ship and the traming squa 
dron It will necessary in the initial stages 
to obtain the services of two specialist officers 
(gunnery and minesweeping) to supervise the 
training of recruits We have considered the 
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question of employing Lritish petty officers 
instructors, but in view of the language diffi 
culty we are doubtful whether their services 
would be of any value 


We recommend that engineer officers 
should be recruited for the Royal Indian Navy 
In precisely the same manner as they now are 
for the Royal Indian Marme that is to say 
appointments are made by the Secretiry of 
State for India A candidate must have served 
at least five years 18 an ipprentice in 1 recog 
nized engimeering firm or 1 Government dock 
yard <A candidate must not be less than 21 
or more than 25 yeirs of age In order to 
facilitate the entry of Indians into this branch 
of the serviie we recommend that the Govern 
ment of India should give financial 1ssistance 
to suitable Indian cindidates who are inxious 
to undergo the necessury triinimg and quality 
for selection IJhis assistance might take th 
forms witer aha of passage concessions 1n1 
paymenta of premii to engineering firms and 
Government might ilso exert their influenc 
to induce such firms to take Jndinns 4s uppren 
tices One vacancy in three should also be 
definitely reserved for an Ind1in if a suitable 
candid ite 1s forthcoming Lhe terms of service 
should remiin is at present Ihe port ena 
neering 1ppointments mentioned will continue 
to be available for promotion of these othcers’ 


The report then discusses the import int 
question ot the command We propose that 
the command of ithe torce should te vested 
in a flag ofhcer with the title of Flag Officer 
Commanding’ Thi officer should be 
appointed from the Royil Navy at first but 
later on the appointment should normally be 
held by an officer of the Indian Navy We 
prefer the title of Ilag Officer Commanding to 
that of Chief of the Navil Staff as more des 
criptive of his status and duties Chief of 
Staff’ implhes an advisory position without 
executive powers Ihe tenure otf ofhce in our 
opinion should be for a minimum period of 
three years In the early stages an Indimn 
Navy could be idmuinistered by a single com 
mander with a smi) staff Lhe simpler the 
organisation the more economically will it Le 
controlled 

In his relation to the Government of Indi: 
the officer commanding should be 1n a position 


Finance. 


substantially analogous to that of the Air 
Officer Commanding the Roval Air Force, that 
is to say he should be subordinate to the Com 
mander in Chief 1n India in the latter’s capacity 
of minister of defence and responsible to him 
for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy Like the Air Officer Commanding he 
should also have the mght of personal access 
to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultatior 
on important questions relating to the Navy. 


His heidquarters should be in Bombay 
but we propose that he should be at lberty to 
piv periodical visits tu the headquarters of 
the Government ot Indi: in order to confer 
with the marine dep irtment 


In wir time unity of command 3s essen 
tial and we therefore recommend in war the 
ships and the }ersonnel of the Indiin Navy 
should ontomatically come under the direct 
control of the Commander in Claef Last Indies 
lor this reion 14 well 18 others we think it 
desirable thit the post of Ilag Officer Com 
Manding should never be held by an officer 
senior on the navy list to the Naval Comman 
der m Chief 


Leasing of Dockvard.—As regards the 
Malntenince of vessels etc the Committee 
state We have considered very carefull, 
the question of the dockyard  Lhere are three 
possibilities open to the Government of Indiw 
lirst to sell the vard outright second to retin 
it under their own managenent third to lease 
it for a term of years to a private firm We 
beve no hesitation in 1ejecting the idea of a 
sale 


After examuinin, all suggestions the Committee 
state We recommend that the dockyard 
be offered tor leise and we consider that the 
leise should be for a period of fifteen years 
In the first instance An essential condition 
should be that work for the Indian Navy should 
be given priority whenever required ‘Lhe 
refit however of ships of the Indian Navv 
should not te a perquisite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tenders ‘Lhe 
existence of other yards in Calcutts and Co- 
lom}ho wid of Mazigaon dockyard in Bombay 
itself should ut 18 a sifeguard against mono 
poly and consequent inflition of charges ’”’ 


Finance. 


Indian finance has undergone such remarkable 
changes during the last few years that some 
genera] introduction of the present position is 
Tequired Oriymally there was one budgef 
fOr the whole of Indja,the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with which to mect their ex- 

nses As the provinces grew 1n importance and 
I power, 1t was obvious that these conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a long 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India, the former claiming a larger share 
of the revenues raised within their borders and 
greater freedom in the spending of them, and 


the Governinent of India, perhaps not unna 
turally striving to retain its control But by 
degrecs the situatior was improved into a work- 
ing compromise (Contracts were made between 
the Government of India insuring to the provin 
cos adequate and growing funds, an important 
element in these contracts being the division 
ofcertain heads of revenue between the Province 
and the Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as the tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent 
Later, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 


Finance, 


section The Government of India (gv) But 
When a balance sheet on these lines was drawn 
it was found that the Government of India wa- 
Insufficiently provided with money to carry 
out its responsibilities The deflLiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees It was very dificult to adjust 
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contributions to the central revenucs which they 
inuntained were inequtuble and impracticable 
In several casca without reducing the wholc 
stindar!l ot the wdministration Mowover 4 
superfichal ¢XNamination of these contributions 
and thea distribution as betwocn Provinec und 


this contribution equitably amongst the provin-| Province s cmed to madteite astounding incqui 


ces Concerned, because under the various settle- 
ments ellected there wis a wide disparity bet 

ween the conditions of the various provinces 
Ultimately the following decision was arrived 
at, with machincry for the gradual cxtinction 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the 
Government of India wis inthe happy position 
to be able to do without the funds 


In the financial year 1921 22 eontributions 
Shall be paid to the Governor Gencral in 


tros Tn practice these wore not aw marked as 
they seeme |} for mstince althouzh Bombay only 
conti uted Rs o8 Tukhs 2 you and Madras 
Rs 348 the custodiins of the Provincial finances 
uzuet that Madris was much better off than 
Bombay Lhe yownt pat befor the Statutory 
Commission in 1919 and thei aiter pressed on the 
C overnment ol Lndia was that there coul lt bo no 
peace until these contributions wert abolishcd 
alto.cther This view wis accepted = and as 
soon us funds became av lable the Goverment 


Council by the local Governments ucntion d| ot Inlis sct about the work Lust Be ngal was 


below according to the following scale — 





Pierre 
tions (In 
Name of Province inkhs ot 
rupecs) 
Madras F 348 
Lombay 58 
Bengal ‘ : 53 
United Provinces . 240 
Punjab ‘ fs 175 
burma 64 
Central Provinces and Berar ee 
Assam 15 


From the financial year 1)22 23 onwards 1 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sum as may be dcvermined bv thc Governol 
(seneralin Council, shillbe paid tothe Govcrnol 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule When for 
any year the Governor General in Council 
determines as the amount of the contribution 
a smallersum than that payable for the preced 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made in the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last prcvious wnnual contfibution excce ds 
the proportion specified below of the sim ulles 
gum so deturmined a5 the total contribution , 


andanyreduction 30 made shall be propor 

tlonate to such excess — 
Madras 17—00ths 
Bombay. 13—90ths 
Bengal as 19—90ths 
United Provinces 13 —9Uths 
Punjab ee 9—-90ths 
Burma 6$—00the 
Central Provinces and Berar 5—90ths 
Assam ~ ee a 24— tha 


It was from the first rcoznised by those who 
took a long view of Indiin finance that this 
arrangement could only be tcmpory = Lhe 
allocation of revenucs as between the Ecdcral 
Government and the Provinces created an opm 
yore, the Provinces never ceascd to protest against 





excuscd its contubution altogethar — Lhen in the 
fininaiul year 192) 6 subst zutral remissions we re 
mule to ul the Provinces in accordance with the 
pundaple outline Laboye  Asthey did not greatly 
Jeneht Bombay ant to oa lesser cxtent Burm 
sp chal contil utions wore made to the tunds ot 
thos Provinces Uhen an the you 1926 27 
no fomands ware made on th Provinces under 
this lal dh Government of Indiv utilise 
What itiejatde dasats pormanent surplus revonue 
larg Iv to r duce th contubutions then it 
us Lats actual budg t surplus in o1dar to wipe 
out th Poabance [rue no ussurincc Was given 
that this would De ow pormancat arrang¢c ment 
Vet foe all practical purposes if ine ant that the 
Piovinctal contubutions as fined) under the 
ttleom nts of LOLO were wiped off the slate 


Dat this did not end the dascussion indecd 
it was only the fhist) phase A large issue 
romans and despite the extinction ot the 


Jrovinciadl contributions the finances of some 
cL the Provinces are In an unsitistactory st ate 

Brovlly the issue may be putin this way — Lhe 
Government of Indi: his taken th growing he ads 
ctoresenue those which issue trom taxcs on in 

come ind customs — the Provinces are lett with 
resources Whit hore cither umost static Jike bind 
rev nuc ov which we utualy decining as with 
cvcis where steps uc Tanz taken to rmduce 
the constimy tion of alcoholic Ttquor in response 
to the tron, In tian sentiment towards prohi 

bition At fhe same time th Provinces are con 

thonfed with th proat growing sources of expend 

ur olake those on clucation and sanit stion 

which bulk Tircly in Provincial budgets = The 
burden w hewist in th oidustiial provinecs 
such as Bombay url Benzal Lhe standard 
of living is high) wages and costs uc 2. good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces Plits 
moins an cXpensive adnunistiation On the 
other hand the mdustual progress which induces 
this costlier administi tflon pours all its taxable 
product Junto th coffers of the Government of 
India = Rules made to give Jombiy and Bengal 
some shire m the Fncome Lax reccipts have becn 
inoperative im practice Whilst therefore re 
lif i tdt wt the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions undcr the 1919 settlement it is 
fult that this does not go fal enough and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revc nues 
trom the ta\cs on income which, it is belit vcd, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis 
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Railway Finance —The year 1924-25 was 
marked by another step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance As 
is explained in detail undcr the section Railways 
(q.v ) the Government of India 1s & great railway 
owner. It owns and opcrates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways, itis the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leascd to 
Companies which opcrate them Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. ‘The effects of this were unfortunate 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lincs,thc railways were not conducted 
on commercial prinuples Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Jiudget from the 
general finances Some dclay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but 1t was carried 
out in the year 1924-25 The bases of the settle 
ment were complete separation of finance, a 
definite annual contribution from tho railway 
revenues to the general revenues, and the 
creation of a Standing kinance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of onc per cent on the capital 
at charge, plus onc fifth of the surplus yrofits 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceed the sum of Rs 3 
crores, one third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues The cffects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varving figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles 


I Recent Indian Finance 

The year 1024 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the financesof India Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of ‘ windfalls’ going to 
the avoidance of debt Throughout the war 
the Onances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxaticn the 
accounts were made fo balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directiv some 34 crores of rupees 
Nor was this a'l. Whuilet the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure ifit had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
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series Of costly expeditions. When these were 
commeted, there remained the necessity of 
establishing & new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (q¢. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
ani of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. Thir 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even 10 the years of 
famine and plague The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
{nila reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Bowing to 
ihe insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 & 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure cf the British 
Government This committee 18 generally called 
after 1ts chairman, the Inchcape Committee 
It sat in 1928, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs 18 crores. 
Then 1n the Budget of 1923 it sought for fur- 
ther sources of revenue which would, accord- 
ing to the then estimates, produce funds which 
would permanently balance the accounts. 
I'he source of these additional funds was the 
Salt Tax, which it was proposed should be 
doubled from one rupee four annas to two 
rupees eight annas a maund of 82 pounds. The 
circumstances were unusual. The Salt Tax is 
alwavs unpopular in India. The public was so 
alarmed at the growth of expenditure and the 
increase in taxation that its representatives 
in the Legislatures were not disposed to place 
further funds at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment until the possibilities of economy had 
been fully explored. Then the first Assembly 
elected under the Constitution of 1919 was 
approaching the end of its term of office That 
As3zembly had voted inrreased taxes, direct 
and indirect, amountiny to approximately 
Rs 69 crores per annum The members felt 
that thev had done their atmost and that they 
could not face their constituents after agreeing 
to 8 further increase 1p taxation and that in 
@ most unpopular form. The rise in the Salt 
Tax was rejected by the Legislative Assembly. 
Tt was nowever accepted by the upper cham- 
ber, the Council of State, and acting on the 
advice of his Financial Ministers, the Viceroy 
‘certified’ the higher Salt Duty under the 
exceptional powers reserved for him in the 
Government of India Act of 1919. Tne effect 
of this measure was seen when the next elec- 
tions were held. It is not open to doubt that 
this ‘ certification’’ of the higher Salt Tax 
had a powerful influence in returning to the 
Legislative Assembly towards the end of the 
year a majority of Swarajists and Indepen- 
dents who were on the whole hostile to the 


large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze form of Government established in the Act 


and to thrust on the Government of India a 


of 1919. 
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Equilibrium Established.— Fortunately 
financial equilibrium was established and a sur- 
lus realised in the Budget of 1928-24. As the 
ndian Budgets are framed before the financia] 
year has actually expired on the 3lst March, 
there are always adjustments in the accounts. 
The estimated deficit for 1922-28 was below 
the actua) figure; the deficit estimated was 
Rs. 173 crores; the actual deficit, owing to 
reductions in military expenditure was 
Rs. 15°02 crores. The Budget for 1923-24 
was framed in the expectation of a surplus of 
Rs. 81 lakhs. The commercia) history of the 
year however did not realise expectations, for 
the recovery of trade was slow. The higher 
duty on salt did not yield the revenue antici- 
pated, and although this is not the official 
view we maintain that the double duty ac- 
tually decreased consumption. The revenue 
fell Rs. 5°38 crores below the ostimate. On 
the other hand there was a considerable saving 
in expenditure, aggregating Rs. 4°10 crores, 
with the result that the estimated surplus in 
the Budget was converted into a deficit of 
Rs. 38 lakhs. Against this the Government 
benefited from a providential windfall. They 
had at their disposal a sum of Rs. 4°73 crores 
profits from the control of enemy ships belonging 
to India. After various adjustments, this 
windfall left the Government with a surplus 
of Rs. 2°39 crores, which was applied to 
the reduction of debt. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
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(Imperial Revenue and Expenditore before the 
Reforms) with the Revised Estimates for each 
year from 1914-15 to 1925-26. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 





— maa Expen- | Surplus(+) 

| diture. | Deficit(—) 

1914-15 | 76,15,85 78,8314 —2,67,70 
1915-16 .. | 80,00,96/ 81,79,28; —1,78,80 
1916-17 .. | 98,53,10/ 87,81,37/ 4-11,21,78 
1917-18 .. 1,18,70,58] 1,08,57,52| +12,18,06 
1918-19 .. | 1,30,40,66] 1,33,13,72) —6,78,06 
1919-20 .. | 1,37,13,08] 1,60,79,27| ~28,66,29 
1920-21 .. | 1,36,88,321 1,61,64,17| - -26,00,86 
1921-22 | 1,15,21,50| 1,42,86,62/ —27,85,02 
1922-23... 1,21,41,29) 1,36,48,05 —15,01,76 
1923-24 .. | 1,88,16,33| 1,30,77,63 4. 2,39,00 
1924-25 .. | 1,38,03,92| 1,32,35,66| -+5,68,26 
1925-26 .. | 1,33,32,98) 1,30,01,80} -+-3,31.18 


i ST 


Il. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The financial position disclosed at the end of the 
year 1926-27 was ua strong one Trade was on 
the whole good, although cotton suffered t1om 
variations in prices, and the expenditure was 
kept down. The actual result was at the close 
of the year the Government was left with a 
surplus of Rs, 3,10 lakhs. 


This clears the way for an examination ot the 
Budget tor 1927-28 = This too was bared on the 
assumption that it would be a normal vear The 
revenue was estimated at Rs, 12896 crores, 
the expenditure was placed at Rs 125 26 
crores, leaving a surplus on the existing bass 
of taxation of Rs, 3°70 crores, 


Changes in Taxation —(Certain changes in 
the incidence of taxation were howcy er proposed. 
The first of these was the abolition of the export 
duty on hides, which had been condemned 
by competent authority. The second was the 
abolition of the export duty on tea, but as this 
was accompanied by an increase in the income 
tax assessment on profits, the actual yicld was 
expected to be about the same. Next it 
was proposed to reduce the duty on motor cars 
from 30 to 20 per cent., and on tyres from 30 


10 


to 15 per cent, This dealt with a real grievance. 
No motor car, no motor tyre, Is produced in 
India, and the duty was not theretore protective. 
Admitting these are commodities which might 
legitimately pay a contribution to the general 
revenues, there was a strong feeling that the 
rate of duty was much too high. A minor 
change was the placing on the free list of rubber 
seeds and stumps which was done to meet the 
case of the rubber industry, especially {n Burma, 
And finally the abolition of the stamp duty on 
cheques and on other Bills of Exchange payable 
on demand. The purpose lying behind this 
proposal was to develop the banking habit in 
India. It has long been recognised that the 
currency dithculties of the Government of India 
will be reduced as the banking habit is developed, 
and that this growth will not be as rapid as it 
should be so long as the cheque duty is retained. 
Then in connection with the general policy of 
the Government, especially in the direction of 


establishing a Reserve Bank, it is desirable to 
build up a Bill market and to make Bills as eee 
In the result it was anticipate 


as possible, 
that the surplus would be reduced to Ra. 3°64 
crores. 
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Provincia) Contributions —Now this 
surplus of Rs, 3°64 crores was regarded by the 
Financial Authorities as a recurrent one. It 
was therefore decided to devote it to the perma- 
nent reduction of the Provincial contributions 
on the fixed scale set out above. The sum was 
not however large enough to enable the Govern- 
ment to make a cloan sweep of these contribu- 
tions, so they decided to draw on the surplus 
of the previous year to remit the balance. The 


effect of this policy is shown in the following 
table :— 
(Lakhs.) 
Non-re- 
Recurring curring 
remission. remission 
Madras 1,16 49 
Bombay 19 37 
Bengal .. #) 64 
U. P. 99 52 
Punjab 60 26 
Burma .. 31 19 
C. Fe. xs 8 14 
Assam .. 7 
Toral, 3,00 2,58 


But even this did not finally meet the case 
of Bombay, so a further special allocation was 
made to that Province of Rs. 28 Jnkhs. Wheo 
all these allocations were made, there was leit 
& balance of Rs, 1°01 crores, which was to be 
kept In reserve to mect any special expenses con- 
nected with the establishment of o Reserve 
Bank and the inauguration of the Gold Bullion 
Standard. 


Ways and Means.—BSefore procecding to 
consider the reception of the Budget there is 
an important element to be examined, what is 
called the Ways and Means section of the Budget. 
As this reflects the very large capital commit- 
ments of the Government of India it is in some 
respects more important than the revenue 
account, Here again a position of great strength 
is disclosed in the following figures— 


Revised, Budget, 


1926-27. 1927-28. 
Liabilities, 
Railway Capital Outlay 27°0 25°0 
Other capital outlay (including 
Delhi, Posts and Telegraph, 
Vizagapatam Harbour). 2'0 2°2 
Provincial Governments’ 
transactions ; . 89 6 4 
Discharge of debt (net) 37°0 20'5 
749 54:1 


Finance. 


Revised, Budget, 


Resources, 1926-27, 1927-28, 
Rupee loan (net ee 26°70 ,27°0 
Postal Cash Certificates .. ol 5°4 
Other unfunded debt (includ- 
ing Postal Savings Bank) .. 6'2 
Debt redemption 7 i 5°2 
Depreciation and Reserve 
unds Se i . 81 2°7 
Exchange (net) .. 10°4 —b 
Miscellaneous _,, ae 454 —2'2 
Reduction of cash balance 10°2 10°3 
74°0 64:1 


Reception of the Budget.—A Budget of 
this character offered few targets of criticism in 
itsclf ; consequently the rather acid controversy 
which arove sprang from extraneous Influences. 
It is explained in some detail in the section on 
indian currency and exchange that the Royal 
Commission on this question recommended the 
stabilisation of the rupee at one shilling and 
sixpence. There was in some parts of the country 
strong opposition to this movement, and a 
desire for a reversion to the older ratio ot one ghill- 
ing and tourpence, or fifteen rupees to the pound. 
The Budget was based on the assumption that 
the rupee would be stabilised at one and six 
hence the financial authorities were charged 
with prejudging the issue--with working 
on this supposition before the Legislature had 
had an opportunity of expressing its views. 
The proposal to abolish the export duty on hides 
was rejected, mainly on the ground that the duty 
gave some protection to the indigenous tanning 
industry. The Legislature also voted the follow- 
ing reductions in the grants provided for in the 
Budget—Railway Board Rs. 9,42,902 ; Executive 
Council Rs. 59,999; Army Department Ks. 
5,89,000 This action needs a little explanation. 


The cut in the provision for the Railway Board 
was the expression of considerable disgatis- 
faction with the composition and work of that 
body in the past; also a protest against 
the failure to appoint an Indian Member. The 
cut in the vote tor the Executive Council was 
& protest against the failure ot the Government 
to expedite the progress of the Indian constitu- 
tion. The reduction in the Army vote was made 
to register a protest against the suggestion of 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, and to a lesser extent of 
the I‘inance Member, that military expenditure 
had been reduced to the lowest possible point. 
The Governor-General therefore, in the exercise 
of his powers under the Government of India 
Act, decided, as essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility, to restore the following 


amounts :—- 
Demand Rs, 
1, Railway Board .. .»  9,42,900 
28. Lxecutive Council be 69,909 


38, Army Department -.  5,78,000 

In the Budget, as finally passed, the Net 
ee and Expenditure were estimated as 
ollows :— 


Rs. 
Net Revenue... .» 86,67,63,000 
Net Expenditure. . .» 86,67,63,000 


As compared with the Revised Estimate for 
1926-27, these figures show a decrease of Rs. 
93,45,000 in net revenue and expenditure, 
respectively. 
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The following reductions were made by the 
Legielative Assembly in the demands pre- 
sented to them — 


Finance. 


endowment for the Archreological Fund, the 
balance at the close oc the year in India will 
be increased owing to thc demand for trade 
rcinittances to I ngland having been less than 


pemand Ba anticipated Fhe amount of mmittances from 

1925 26 India in the current vear to the Home Freasury 

: was estimatcd at £50 millon including 49 

49 —Archmology 5000000 mihon on account of the Papcr Currency 
1926 27 Reserve Lhe present cstimate 1s: about £3} 

1 —Railway Board 968000 millions lower Onc of the results of this 1s 
4—Working Fspcoses— Adminis that, in ordir to cnable the Scerctary of State 
2001 200 to have an adequat: closing balance for 1926 27, 


tration 
Of the demands tor the year 1926 27 the 
Governor Gencral in Counal has under Scction 
67-A(7) of the Government of India Act d- 
cided that the whol amount reduced undcr 
Demand No 1 and Rs 20 lakhs out of the 
amount reduccd under Demand No 4 arc essin 
tial to thc discharge of his responsibibtics 


it will be neccessary to remit home ncxt yoar a 
largir amount than previously anticipated 
The total remittances requircd in 1026 27 are 
now ¢stimatid at £2) 000000 Lhe net receipts 
tlom Cash (citiflcates in Lobruary 1926 have 
becn unusually high and the total for the year 
Is now expected to be aboul Rs 7 crores Lhe 
latcst information availible also indicates the 


3 The estimates of revenue 
diture now stand as follows — 


Revised Budget 
1925 26 1926 27 
Rs Rs 
Revenue 13135 25000 1 30 4297 00 
Expenditure 
charged to 
Revenue 1 30 04 87 000 1,30 37 66 200 
Surplus 1 30 38 000 5 31 000 


4 As regards tht Ways and Means posi 


tion, apart from thc increased surplus in 1920 26 
propose d 


due to the abandonmcot of the 


and ¢\pcn 


possibility ot further reductions in the require 
ments of Provincial Governments 


As a result 


of these and other changes the closung balanc< 
of the ycar is now cstimatcd at Rs —2 88 crores 


27 together 
improvement of about Rs 2% crores over the 


curler estimates presented to thc Legislature 
Lhe closing balanu on the 31st March 1927 is 
taken as Rs 15 62 crores in India and £5 44 


milllons in England 


10 India and £14 49 millions in Lyogland 
5 [aking the two years 192 26 and 1926 


the proscnt estimatus show an 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 


REV ENUL— 
Principal Heads of Revenuc— 


Customs 
Taxes on Incom 
Salt 


Opium 
Other Heads 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL HEADS 


Railways Net Reccipts (as per Railway 
Budget) 

Irrigation Net Receipts 

Posts and Telegraphs Net Recvipts 

Interest Receipts 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works 

Miscellaneous 

Military Receipts . 

Provincia] Contributions and miuscel 
laneous adjustments between ( cutral 
and Provincial Governments 


Lxtraordinary Items 


ToTaL REVENUF 
JEFIOIT } ee s 


TOIAL ee 


Revised Budgcit 
oo kstimate Kstim ite, 
ae 1926 27 1927 28 
Rs Rs Rs 
47 77,95,040 47,69,71 000 48 73 37,000 
1,8 93 439 15,85 48 000 16,95 05,000 
6 3. 06 778 6 70 00 000 7 00 00 000 
4 14,09 581 418 31 000 383 03,000 
2,12,54 871 2 26 42 000 2,27 06,000 


76 24 44,718 


76,70 11,000 





1,33,32,98,668 | 1,29,97,48,000 


34,40 12,775 32,81,80,000 34,07,13,000 
12,03 397 9,73 000 10 36,000 
86,35 29 48 12,000 58 07 000 

4 21,95, 320 3 81 48,000 3 16 13,000 
89,97,693 82,00,000 84 21 900 
4,63 89,101 4,17,69,000 2,48,70,000 
12 85,16 > 14,91 000 17,45 000 
54 17 872 »b 97,000 46,090,000 
4, 33,51, 301 4,65,23 000 1,80,49,000 

6 24,08 843 5,17 61 000 
63 57,154 52 03 000 1 87,65,000 
1,33,32,98,658 | 1,29,97,48,000 | 1,25,26,65,000 





1,25,25,65,000 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure—conia 
Revised Budget 
—_——— Saotaae kstimate, Latimate, 
aa 1926-27 1927-28. 
| 
EAXAPLNDITURL-— Rs Rs Rs 
Direct Demands ou the Re venues 5, 37,509,201} 4,34 41,000; 4,30, 30,000 
Salt and other Capital outlay charged to Revenue 7 18 041 8, 39,000 18,790,000 
Railways Interest and Miscellaneous Chaigts (15 

per Railway Budget) 28,91,09,206 26,86 93,000, 29 49 05 000 
Irrigation 20 1), 303 16,52,000 18,70,000 
Posts and Telegraph — 1,01 89,731 78,090,000 84,61,000 
Debt Services 18 34,24 692) 16,68,69,000| 15,74, 34,000 
Civil Administration 10,76,48,431L] 11,27,53,000} 11,31,39,000 
Currency and Mint 70,11 413 77,91,000 74,85,000 
Civil Works 1,60,41,798} 1,90,25,000} 1,68 98 000 
4,2)59 999] 4,02 26,000} 3, 97, 15,000 


Miscellancous 
Military Services 


Mixcellancous adjustments between the Central and 


Provincial Governments 
Extraordinary Items 


TOLAL EXPENDITURL CHARGLD TO REVENTI 
SURPLUS 


1loral 


69 39,27 04] 60,20,23,000! v6,72,49,000 
15 68 166 isu 
25,76 B54 2,87,04,000] 7,00,000 





1, 30,01,80,471/1,29,07,48,000/ 1,25 ,25,65,000 
3, 31,18, 187 | 


1,38, 32,908,658) 1 ,20,07,48,000 1,25,2 505,000 














THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
8ystem in India has operated from time imme: 
worial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On atrictly theoretical grounds, ex 
eeption may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It Serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Governmcnt and the cultivator. ‘The 
former gives protcction and legal security. The 
latter pays for tt according to the value of hw 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
**Settlement.’’ There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuti 
vator, The Permanent Settlement was intro 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1705 and in the greatcr 
part of Oudh since 1859. Jt also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments i: in operation. At Intervals of thirt 


the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Dopart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundarics accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settiement (n Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assersing the revenue of a district 1s 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thns described in Strachey’s /ndva 
(revised edition, 1911) —**He bas to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several ycars of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultura) de. 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the werk of the settlement officer is Ilable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as. 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become ftinally 
bindsng: and his judicial derisions may he 
reviewed by the Civil Courts, It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the sublect of 
fature dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 


y 
veare. more or leas. the land in a given district is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 


ia subjected to a thorough economle survey, on | 


on record that which exists ’’ 
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The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwars and Zemin- 
dare tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense 18 that in Ryot 


Land Revenue. 


on the down grade.’ This Resolution, toe 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
as @ volume, it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controllmg the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 


|In a canes of propositions claimed to be es- 


wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the tablishtd by this Resolution the following 
revenue direct; in Zemindart tracts the land- points are noted —(1) In Zemindari tracta 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case progressive moderation 15 the key-note of the 


of the former, hewever, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwart holdings—those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in whica the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area ‘Lhis latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of noldings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than if used to be Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 


was levied on the anticipated yicld of the land ' 


during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yicld at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, 80 that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘* unearned incre 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
& new scttlement re-classify a holding 80 as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, oF 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that improvements effectcd by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from asscss- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for In definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the scttlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government dcrive rathe? 
Jess than £3,000,000 from a_ total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
Scttlements, 60 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindar: land may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the {mpost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
sent and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Ryot- 
wars tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infiu- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Govemment 
demand. In reply to this memoria] and other 
representations the Government of IJndia 
ore Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
fon in defence of thelr Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It is now invited to 
exact”’ and ‘“‘the average rate is everywhere 


Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent. of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than cxcess 
(2)in the same arcas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 


| hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotwars tracte 


the po’sy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of Jand) as a whole 
is neither 1mmoderate nor burdensome, (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same timc the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum, (b) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(ec) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration 


Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tcnants against landlords, and also 
to give greatcr security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings ‘Lhe Oudh Tcnancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on ens 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a Jandowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place 1t beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs ‘The Punjab Jand Alienation Act, 
passed at the Instance of Lord Cur7on, em 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of ita revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the Interesta of the cultivating 
ciasxs. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of bis land in payment of debt It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting Jand tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
haz been called for more than ence in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted sbove), 
‘“go far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.”’ 


Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, ite own attitude towards the cuk 
tivator !s one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
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the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- tress, suspensions and rerolssions are treely 
rate systems of Land survey and Records of granted after proper inguiry. 

Richts carried out and maintained by Gov- Land revenne is now a provincia) head of 
ernment. In the Administration Report o revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
Bombay tor 1911-12, it Is stated'—*‘The accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
Survey Department has cost the State from| million, a8 compared with £84 million sald to 
first to last many Iakhs of rupees. But the!have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. | from a much smaller Empire. 

The extensions of cultivation which have oc: | The literature of the subject is considerable. 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon The following should be consulted by readers 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable who reguiro fuller information :—‘"‘ Land Reve- 
to the State no less than to the Individual; nue Policy of the Indian Government,’’ 1902 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system (Superintendent of Government Printing); 
the State would have gained nothing, however Baden Powell's ‘“‘ Land Systems of Britist. 
much cultivation bad extended throughout Initia’: Sir John Strachey’s ‘“‘Indla, Ite 
the whole of 30 years’ leases’ On the other Administration and Progress, 1911,’’ (Macmil: 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots lan & Co.); M Joseph Chailley’s °* Adminis- 
in reducing scttlement operations to a mini- trative Problems of British india’? (Mac: 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- millan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently tration Reporta of the respective Provincial 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue In British India is deriv- , the Administration hegan to be consolidated 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica the numerous native pot-stills scattered al 
ting liquors, hemp drugs, toddv and opium. Jt ls over the country under the crude arrangements 
& commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- , then in force began to be coliccted into Cen- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
intoxicating Hiquors as one result of British rule. Icrics, thus enabling Government to perfect ite 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and direct still-hcad duty on every gallon issued 
was a source of revenue. from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange: 

ments it has also been possible to regulate 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
sumed are country spirit; fermented palm juice; its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
beer made from grain; country brands of rum, {caving the Distillery by means of a system of 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
Imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spiritis proved distribution and vend arrangements. 
the main souice of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the Various Systems. 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, clude all systems prior in order of development 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
fermented palm juice and ricc. In Madrasa very stated the stages of development have been— 
large revenue is derived from frosh toddy. First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
System orin some cascs a crude Farming System places without any exclusive privilege over a 
and the first steps to bring these systems under definite arca; Fourth: farms of similar right 
control were tho limitation of the number of subject to control of means and times for dis- 
shops in the arca farmed, and the establishment tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
of an improved Out-Still System under which ments have had to deal with the subject In 
the combined right of manufacture and saie at different ways suited to local conditions, and 
a special shop was annuilly granted. This of so the order of development from the lower 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled forms of systems to the higher has not been 
Government to impose haphazard taxation always everywhcre identical in details. Yet 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of in its essence and main features the Excise 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to Administration in most provinces of British 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- Indie has progressed on uniform Iines the key- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of Iiquor. possible to work with the fixed duty system 
Moreover for political and other reasons the in its simples¢ forms, to combine the farming 
extent of control could not at first be complete. and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
the privilege of making thelr own liquor in tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
their private homes as a long established right has in its turn been superseded by either the 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
tions to their god should be such as had been system. The Free-supply system is one of 
made by thelr own hands. The introduction free competition among the licensed distil. 
of any system amongst those peoples had to lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
be worked very cautiously. Grudually as | vend ig separately disposed of. The District 
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monopoly system on the other hand is one in 

which the combined monopoly of manufac- 

ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 

subject to a certain amount of minimum still 

head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 

ey peti to the State during the term of 
e lease. 


The recommenditions of the Indian Excis: 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ 
ately disposed of Thisis the system that now 
prevails over the greater vortion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been’ the 
revision of the Provincial Dxeise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit an improved system 
of disposal of vend Hicenses reductions and 
re distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905 06, no less than 218 000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-atill to the distilling system In 1905 06 
39 per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 191213 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent respectively 


Excise has now bcen made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province ‘The govcrning 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation Inthe Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to allcountry spirit shops has been rationcd 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920 21 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
10 per cent is diducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 6 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues 1n the corresponding month of 
1920 21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries inthe Presidency have bcen 
placed entircly under Government management, 
thus partially supers¢ ding the Contract Distilling 
system. 


Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole torm of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of brewerles has been establishcd, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 


Excise 


.tion The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue, 


Forelgn Ilquor ts subject to an import dutv 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (¢ v.). It can only be sold under 
a license 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
menniesuurcd wn considerable quantities at 
roda 


The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns a8 a substitute for German 
spirit, and ia excised at tariff rates. 


Drugs —LIhe narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fali under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charag, or the resinous matter which forme an 
active drug when collected separately; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uncult- 
vated. The main feafures of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
 bepactgpil duty before iesue, retail] sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from thc 1st Apri] 1922 


Opium —Opium Is consumed in all provin- 
ces In India The drug is commonly taken 
In the form of pills , but in some nlaces, chicfly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it 1s drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
ion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 


The revenue from opmum is derived mainly 
Jom «xpoits of what is called provision opium 
to fordgn countrics and trom the sale to Pro 
vipcdial Governments ot ease opium = for internal 
consumption in india The entire quantity Is 
now exported under the avstem = of direct sales 
to Loreign and Colomal governments — the system 
of auction salcs in Calcutta to traders for export 
to forcqzn countries having bccn = stopped with 
(ffect from 7th April 3926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import = ccrtifidate 
by the Govcrnment of the country of import as 
pros ribcd by the Jeaguc of Nations 

It has becn decided to reduce the total of the 
opium cxportcd since the calendar year 1826 by 
10 per cont iunnually in cach subscquent y¢ar 
until exports arc totally cxtmguished at the 
end ot 193) 


1 \cise opium 1s sold to Provincial Gove mments 
tor internal consumption in India at a flacd price 
based on the cost of production Lhis opium 
1s retailed to Heenscd vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province 


The estimated oplum revenue in 1927-28 is 
Rs. 38,83,00,000. 


Customs, 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Minucs in the Punjab; brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Outch; and sca salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


‘and Industry Dcpartment. 


the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sca-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, ts imported frem 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 


Broadly, one half of the indigenous sait is 
mMunufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems, 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Depart ment, a branch of the Commerce 
In Madras and 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- | Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 


tible supply. 
excavated in salt strata, some of 
are 250 feet long, 45 fect wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine 1s extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar | 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that Balt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- | 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputia into 


They arc worked in chambers Vision of LocalGovernments. Special treatics with 
which | 


Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, excevt from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 


| frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 


prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 


From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Re. 2-8 
per maund of&21bs. In 1903,1t was reduced to 
Rs. 2,1n 1905 to Rs 1-8-0 ;in 1907 to Re 1 and 
in 19161t was raised to Rs 1-4-0, The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures msing by 25 percent. 
between 1903-1908. In 1928 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing 1t again to Rs 28. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The estimated salt 
revenue in 1926-27 is Rs, 7,00,00,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import dutics have varicd from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutimy they wero 
five per cent.; in tho days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 obey were 
reduced to five per cent, but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look: for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent. duties were re- 
imposed, varns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed, Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
84 percent. on all woven goods—an import 
duty on goods by s¢a, an excise duty on goods 
peodnese in the country. The products of the 

and-looms are excluded. These excise dutie: 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent. to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
Spirits; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 


The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since 1894 was raised to 74 per cent. 


ad valorem, ¢ xcept in the cage of sugar; as India 
is the largest productr of augar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
prccot. ‘here was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. ‘lhe principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has becn that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds arc free of duty while 2 duty at the rate 
of 34 pcr cent. 1s imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills ‘Tbe Budget left the position as 
It stood. ‘he Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to & per cent. 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinct on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
some up for discussion atter the war, Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at, 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs, 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 1bs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad <atorem duty of 6 per cent.; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Ks. 16 per ton on Hessians 
The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 Ibs. in the case of raw jute and Ra. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from $4 per cent. to 7} per cent. 
without any alteration in the Bxcise, which 
remained at 3% per cent. This change was 
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expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £820,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was RS. 32,37,29,000. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in ordor to provide for the 
big deficit which bad then to be faced. The 
he ad valorem duty was raised from 7% to 

1 per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
she existing ad valorem duty of 74 per cent. 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 5 
annas per degree of proof per gallon; the 
ad valorem duty of 74 per cent. was raised to 
20 percent. in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on forelgn sugar was 
increased from 10 to 16 per cent. and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have bcen des- 
eribed in an carly passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
sent., the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent. to 
7% per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cont. on imported yarn, 
a Tising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2} per cent. to 10 per cent. 
together with the genera] duty on articles of 
juxury from 20 percent. to 30 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 3} purcent.,the duty on machinery 
was retained at 24 per cent. and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent, the other increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abohshed. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty are set outin the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (g.v.). The 
estimated revenue from the customs in 1927-28 
is Ra. 48,73,37,000. 


The Senior Collectore were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 


Income Tax. 


1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorships 

at the principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 

reserved tor Members of the J. C. 8. ( i. ¢., ‘* Co- 

venanted Civilians”), The other two are 

Nhe for members of the Imperial Customs 
ervice. 


Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (b) by the Secretary of Statt—19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are jn the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The ‘‘sub- 
ordinate ’’ staff is recruited entirely in India. 


Income Tax. 


Ihe income tay yas first Imprsed in 
India in 1860,in order to meet the nancial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levicd at the rate of four per cent. ora 
little more than 93d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
chapges have from time to time been made ip 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
Solidated In the 4ct of 1886. This imposed 8 
tax on all iucomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fel} 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6td. in the pound; on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The Income-tax schedule 
was complctely revised, raiecd, and graduated 
in the Budgct of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increascd taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 


Since then the process has been almost conti* 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
rities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenne. The last revision was 
in the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 
fixed as follows :— 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX, 


Rate. 
A. In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 

every undivided Hindu family :— 
(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000.. ee Ni. 
(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Re. 6,000 .. ie sie a . Five pies in the rupee. 
(8) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is leas than Ra. 10,000.. es Pe me . Six pics in the rupee, 
(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Ka. 20,000.. = v si . Nine pies in the rupee. 
(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Ks. 30,000.. wi ar wis .. One anna in the rupee. 
(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 


(7) 


is less than Rs. 40,000.. 


When the total income is Ra. 40,000 or upwards 


- One anna and three ples in the 
rupee. 

.-One anna and alx pies in the 
rupee. 


In the case of every cor pany, and every registered firm whatever 


its total] income ° 


-One anna snd six pies in the 
rupee. 
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RATES OF SUPER-T2X. 
Tn respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total Income:—Rate. 


(1) In the case of every company 


..Ono anna in the rupee, 


(2) (a) Inthe case of every Hindu undivided tamily— 
(t) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupces of 


the excess 


Nu. 


(11) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 


Tupees of such excess 
‘ 


.One anna In tho rupee. 


In the case of every individual and every unregistered. 


firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupecs 


of such excess is 


(c) 


and every Hirdu undivided family— 


In the caso of every individual, every unregistered firm 


--One annainthe rupee. 


(1) for every rupee of the ans fifty thousand rupecs 


OI such excess e 


--One and a half auve in the 
rupee. 


(v4) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess . Two annas in the rupee. 
(222) ‘ee, every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees ‘of 
such excess es we aa .-Two and a half annas in the 
rupec. 


(wv) for every rupee ofthe next fifty thousand rupee of 


such excess 


. Three annasa in the rupee. 


(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees ‘of 


such excess 


Sie . .. Three and a half annas in the 


rupee. 


(vt) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand zupece of 


such excess 


(viz) for every rupee of the next aity thousand rupees ‘of 


such excess oe 


. Four annas in the rupee. 


ees and a half annas in the 
rupee. 


(vit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand he i of 


such excess 


. Five annas in the rupee. 


(iz) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees ‘of 


such excess 


(z) for every rupee of the remainder ef the exccss 


ue and a half annas in the 
rupec. 
. Six annas In the rupee. 


The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-Gencral in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 


ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) ‘ 


‘subject to the control of the Governor-General in 


Council,”” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government . 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1926-27 1s Rs 16,95,05,000, 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver colnage executed for the Govern- 
ment of India during 1925-26 consisted 
of Rs. 20,59729 of half rupees and 
Rs. 10,13 750 of quartcr .upecs coined from 
silver obtained from melting uncurrent 
coins, 


Nickel and Bronze Coinage.—The coinage 
during 1925-26 consisted of single pice, 
two-anna pieces and 34,090,544 nickc] one-annta 
pics. Bronze comage contisted of 90,059,400 
half pice and pics pleccs of the aggregate 
value of Rs, 6,52,970 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


Tbe Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 24 of the 

Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at the mizts for the public of gold 
and silver coms of tne Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency ofthose States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees Troceeaee through the two years 1807 
aad d 18 In 1899 there was no coinage of 
ps lapel but in the following year it seemed that 
nage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
allver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 


Reserve In that and the followmg month a 
crore of rupces was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 81st March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the colnage it was decided to constitute 

a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
re the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
raty fluctuations of exchange, The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securiiles, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 excbange had been practically etable for 
elght years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, atx crores 
should be Kept in rupees in Indla, Instead of 
being invested In gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
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one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Eachange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to mect such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000 On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State ayrecd to defer the application 
of colnage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the warin August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to mect the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 


Gold. 

Since 1870 there had becn no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 1n which year coinage 
was resumed, was 1n the year 1891-92 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing s. branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated —Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the ae ed Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the cxpenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans: 
mission of specimen coins to England or othe:: 
wise and (i) tho said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the triai of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed: promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrangc- 
ments at the Branch, Koyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin In India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. AJtogcther 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,205,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold = 1t established 
this ratio at one shilling and sixpenc by cnact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees thre annas ton 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form ot bars 
containing not less than furty tolus and would 


sell gold or, at the option ot Government, t 


sterling, for ummediate delivery in London at 
the same price aiter allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and fivepence forty-nine 
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slxty-fourths was notified as Government 8 
selling rate tor sterling to mect these obligations. 


With the receipt of large poss fap of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold 1n 1920-21. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are :— 


FINF 
SILVER | ALLOY |TOTAL 
grains. | grains (grains, 


Rupee .. e 165 15 180 
Half-rupea 823 7t 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 

anna ploce ».| 412 3} 45 
Highth of a rupec o 

2-anna piece 209 li 22% 





Oncrupee ~= 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling— 80,4, grains of fine silver. 
One rupee — shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 


Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXT1 of 1844 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remaincd the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows :— 


Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna a -» 200 
Pice or quart(r-anna ... es 100 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 


Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna os -» df 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are a3 follows :— 


Standard Diameter 
welghtin jn milli 
grains troy. metres. 
Pice 75 25°4 
Half-pice 37¢ 21°15 
Pie .. aie 25 17°45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diametcr 19°8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coi was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction unti] 
the people had become thoroughly familar with 
he presen one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and elghtanna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from ciroulation. 
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The Currency System. 


Tho working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large smount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
sO largely in allIndian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 


Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
& mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupecs 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceedod the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shillmg. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
tothe financesottheGovernment The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every yearin London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
intercst on the debt, tho salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay ment forstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Il. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilllng and four- 

ence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 

urther suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
80 that the i and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side inTndia. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise aboveone shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold toIndia. Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange tofall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside In a special reserve, to be called the 


Closing the Mints.—The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report ls 
commonly called the Herschel! Report. It was 
decided in 1898 to close tha mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silvercontent. Government ceased 
to add rupees to thecirculation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
Standard of value for all interna) transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, a8 soon a8 circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange valuo of th rupee began torise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fiftcen rupees to the 
pd sterling, gold began to accumulate In the 

aper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appony 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy, 


STANDARD. 


Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupecs was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
One and fourpence, the profits were consider: 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda: 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. ofi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovere 
were declared unlimited legal tender in I . 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. e€ 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 

lated ty the FowlerCommittee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern. 
ment of India, which at the time amounted tu 
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about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
ate met by tbe sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That ia to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of Indis 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Billa only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
ere wah In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 

tate declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
roca ourpence one-eighth—thatistosay gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
i he Punjaband parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 


Sterling Remittance.—This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Noveme 
ber. This was one of the occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Therehad been very heavy 


lil. THE CHAMBERLAIN 


This brings us to the year 1918. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the oduntry adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
wally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
d against the administrative measures 
taken by theIndja Office. Thesecriticisms were 
Spe d at the investment or the Gold 
Stan Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relleve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its rallway expendl- 
tute ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 

Reserve from India to London ; at the 
hatding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 


The Chamberlain Committee, 


colning of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not In a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not reallse that a resurve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling billa on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Jnodian export trade recovered. ‘Lhus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and ee notes in Indta, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, Orone end fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council! 
Bills at gold podntin London; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only & limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the jaw 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a ‘* limping standard.”’ 


COMMITTEE. 


serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
ol rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow ot 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resourees, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which al] Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infiu- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for lon 
ignored this criticism, until it was summ 

in a series of articles in The Times, and public 
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eames was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in nprchasing a big 
block of ailver for coining purposes from Messra. 
Montagu & Co., inatead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no Jonger 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 


New Measures.—The conolusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
suppory the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the itternal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reseive of gold and 
sterling ; that no Hmit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one halt 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
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branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should 
abolished ; that Reverse Counollsa should be sol 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommondations being ‘“‘ not 
guilty, but do not do it again’’ They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report wasin the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Someimmediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did nou 
demand a moratorium; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by allstudents of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries; a heavy or acre in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the ptice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corecenoue ae years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade andexpenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed alther by the mport of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and sliver 
nor by credits in India. It could pe financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
egainatoteriingeecurities inthe United Kingdom, 


chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined |__ 


Tupees. But simultaneously there was a reduo 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the meta]. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27} pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 658 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main difi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 


Rise in Exchange.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
ailver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
tollowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence:— 


Minimum Rate 

Date of Introduction. 2 aeaphie. 
ates ok | eel amen 

rd January 1917 1 4} 
28th August 1017 : 1 5 
12th April 1018 ‘ 1 6 
18th May 1919 1 8 
12th August 1919 ; 1 10 
15th September 1919 , 2 0 
22nd November 1910 ae 2 2 
12th December 1919 . 2 4 
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Purchase of Silver.—Silver for coining was purchased in Jarge quantities, the following 
table showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years :— 
bited States 
In open Market Polar Reserve 
(anaes? (equivalent in 
_ unces). | standard Ounces). 
1915-16 eo ee ee e 8,636,000 = 
1016-17 es a6 ee ae ee ae 124,585,000 — 
1917-18 ee ee ea e ee 70,923,000 = 
1918-19 oe ee es oe oe 106,410,000 162,618,000 
1919-20 (to 30th November 1919) ee 14,108,000 60,875,000 
Total ,.| 324,612,000 | 213,893,000 


The tota) amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces. 


Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting. 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
silver rupees. Tho nature of this expansion is shown below :~= 


eee ee 





—— 


———— 

















Lakhs of Rupees. 
at . Per- 
Composition of Reserve. centage of 
Grose Total 
ners Note Metallic 
Circula- | Reserve 
tion. to gross 
Silver. Gold. Securities. | Total. Note 
‘ Circula. 
speeches ees 2 tion. 
| 
Sist March 1914 66,12 20,53 31,59, 14,00 66,12 78°9 
0 1vL5 “s 61,63 22,34 15,29 14,00 61,63 77°83 
1916 67,73 23,57 24,16 20,00 67,78 70° 
” 1917 86,38 19 22 18,67 48,49 86,38 43°9 
" 1918 es 99.79 10,79 27,52 61,48 99,79 8B°4 
‘ 1919 os 153.46 87,39 17,49 98,58 163,46 35°8 
SERS (SCE | POE RE eee ESS) |e 
80th November 1919 179,67 | 47,44 $2,70 99,53 179,67 44°6 


The faciliciesforthe encashmentof Noteswere expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
reduced. In these ways the Government were often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the broad convertibility ofthe these measures carried the country through tho 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and | —-~ 
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The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency erage | pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over,a Committee was appointed to advise 
In regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end ofthe year. Its main recommendations 
are Summarised below :— 

(¢) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
ne rae and to re-establish the automatic working 
fs) Indian currency system, 
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(tt) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
caf lower proportional silver content than 
tae present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
ao expedients that cannot be recommended 

(111) Tho maintenance of the convertibility 
oi the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indjan paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti 
ble cannot be entertained 


(©) The rise in exchange, in 80 far as it has 
checked and mitigat.d the risc in Indian prices 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade 1s not likcly to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of propiction in India tail to adjust them 
Selves with equal! rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh 

(tt) The development «f Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange 

(vt) The gain to Indla of a high rate of ex 
change for meeting the Home charges 1s an nc) 
dental advantage that must be taken into con 
sideration 

(vt) ‘Lo postpone fixing a stable rate of ex 
change would he open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongat'on ot Government control 

(sz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold ratber than in terms of 

sterling 

(z) The stable relation to be established be 
tween the rupee and goldghould beatthe rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
flne gold, both for fore gn exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(zi) Ifsilverrisesfor morethan a brief period 
above the parity of 2s (gold), thesituation should 
be met by al] other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills , (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal 
lic currency If it should be absolutely neces 
Saty to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss 

(zt) Council Drafts are primary sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at compotitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform, 
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The Government of India should be authorisea 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the United 
Kingdom 


(ze4z) The import and export of gold to and 
noe zodis should be frec from Government 
contro 


(zev) ‘Tho statutory mimimum for the metal 
lie portion of the Papor Currency Reserve should 
be 40 percent of the gross circulation 


Asregardsthe fiduciaryportion of the reserve 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores 
rhe balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
croresshould have morc than one year 8 maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 croreashould be held in short dated securities 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
bv Government within the British Empire 


Lho sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Rescrve should be revalued at 28 tc 
the rupee Lhe depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation cannot be made good at 
once but any sivings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford aeuitable means of discharg- 
Ing this ability in a limited nu uber of years 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be mado for the 1s3ue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
io1ns to the Presidency Lanks on the security 
of expoit bills of exchange 


Minority Report —The main object of the 
Committee 1b will be scen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange without impotring the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India or substi 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be dcbasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends {t was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupce in relation to gold 
which would ensuro that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coluing purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Dadiba Dalal, of Bompay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses’ — 

_ (a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered , that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 tol 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion aud gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 

| by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) The existing silver cupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender, 
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(e-) Aslong as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
te silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver, 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sel] Council Bills by com- 
etitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
udget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of stez\ing ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis. Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 

roviding rupee currency, were indspendent of 
fhe price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be one at whichthe Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctnations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the freo sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point In London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 
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tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Counch 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be solé 
for Government requiremonts only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

{h) ‘* Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 1s.329-32d. The proceeds of ‘“‘Reverse’’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s. 4 3-82d. per rupee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamenta] recommendation of the Com-: 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorinthesituation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this higa rate of 
exchange ; the market rate Jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence, 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchangestimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding oredit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a Wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 


Difficulties Accentuated.—In accordance 
with the principles {aid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 

terwards other forcesintervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
was a sovere commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy2r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rete. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks In Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 


throughout the year there was a heavy balance | 
of trade against India, which made the stabiilsa- | on the movem 


tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition 


Confession of Failure —Governwent strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would rome to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of th: 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions ot 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantlal 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it wae necessary to put up fafty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cila and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 


Sterling for Gold.—The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
iwnittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds 
But this had little practicaleffect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 
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that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. ‘The 
market made its own rate; 16 made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures.—Apart from the effort 
tostabiliseexchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had ccrtain 
other effccts. During the year all restrictions 
ent of the precious metals were 
removed, 1n accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of thisintention was giver 
to holders of sovercigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coied as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
lng them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coms was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered ony by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rato of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total] had reached £40 imullions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 


Results.—1t remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse \Jnfluence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trad: in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave 4 great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such aa the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stlunulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange [If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy cxaggerited and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business were severe 

Exporters found themsclves loaded with produce 
for which therc was no forcign demand , import 

ers found themselves Joided up with imported 
goods, bought in the cxpectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen onc and four, ence trom the highest 
point reached Immense Josscs were ancurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
millions of Keverse Councils before abandoning 
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These unfortunate expcrments induced a 
period of great caution in d¢tling with Indian 
currency Lhe currency quacks having had thiit 
way, and provid thcir ignorance, went out of 
the fleld, and the wholcsome policy of Icaving 
Exchange ilone, to find ifs natural Ic vel fol 
lowed Left alone Lvchange established itself 
round abcut the old 12f10 of fiftecn to one 
that 18 one shilling and fourpence to the rupec 
Meantime greit improvements werc made 1D 
the orginisition of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks wore meiged in the Im 
perial Jank of India a Stite Bink in all but 
name, and the Bank centered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundrnd ncw 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilitd and strengthened and 
widened Indiin credit Ihe metallac backing 
of the Papcr Currency wis strengthened ud 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater 
city was «established i the currency by the 
power to issuc cimcrgency currincy up to Rs 
12 crores agiinst commerdial paper endors 
ed by the Imperia] Bank when there 18 a tight 
ness of money and the practice of also issu 
Ing cmergency culrenvy against sterling in 
England Ihe Government of India now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char 
ges when the conditions arc tavourible instead 


of relying entircly on the sales of Counc) Bills 


in London A _ notable feature in | xchange 
history was the rise of I xchunge, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 1t gradually 1ose to 
one shilling and yixpence and stayed there 


At this figure Exchauge was maintained by 
Government though the state 
have led toa hight figure 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupce remained 
on the statute book the demand for an authorita 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupcc to gold or 
sterling was insilstint and «+ (Commit 
appointd in the autumn of 1920 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young wis chaiman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chicf gold expert 
The pirsonne!l of the Committuc was strong 
ly criticised in Indja, on the ground that 
the Jndjan membership was inadequate, and 


that the individuals selected werc not autho- 
was passed in the 


ratgtive, a resolution 


elasti- 


of trade might 
But a3 the wholly 


was 
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tucir effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio , the loss on these—that 1s the difference 
bctween the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs J5 croies of rupees Govcrnment seld 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold ‘Lhe Secretary 
of State in the absence of any demand for 
( ouncil Bills, was sbleto finance his expenditure 
in Lngland only through the lucky chance of 
he wy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forecs in Mcsopotamla— 
this expenditure being made in India and eet off 
by paymantsin Iondon She only advanrages 
were a considelable contraction of the Note 19sue 
and the silver token currency 
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Assembly hostile to the whole body Never- 


theless the Committee urived in India 
November 1925 and took evidence in 
Dotht Bombiy and Calcutta It suled for 


England in |ebruiry 1926 
hearmes in J ondon 
1st 1926 


The mun rt comm ndaitions of this Commis 
Non arc summa cdoin the uctual report an the 
‘Ollowing tums ound th yo ne textually repo 
duccdin udarthit th yo mav be above question — 


@) Th oplinuy medium of  arcwation 
houwld tmunth curacy note ind th = silver 
rp ec oamdth stubahty of the cuiarency ino terms 
of gold should |oos cur do by making th ew 
recy du ctly cenv tfille into gold) but gold 
dhould net ci ulat as mon 5 


(Qu) The necessity of umty of pohey in the 
contiol of cum ney und a dit fot the acmeve 
mont of mon tary stability involves the csta 
thshm nt of a © ntral Panhing system 


Qa) The © ntrul Binhing functions should 
b entrusted to a new organisation wfared to 
ag the Rosause bank 


Q?) TD tad J r comm ndations alc made 413 
to the constitution und functions und cap iciths 
of the Tink 


() dh outlines of a proposed charter are 
rcomm nd d tc give ctf cf to the + commen 
ditions whi h conc the Reserve Bank 


(ie) Suby cb to the) payment of limuitcd 
divid nds and the building up of simtabk 
1 serve tunds the balance of the profits of the 


and resumed its 
ind reportcd on July 


Res ry bank should be paid over to the 
(rovernm nt 
(7) Phe Bank should be given thc sole 


ght of note weuc for a pc1iod of (hay) 25 years 
Not lata: than five y 116 from the dite of the 
chaitar becoming opcrative Government notes 
should cc we to be legal tend 1 coxa pt at Governe 
mont Preasuri s 


(tan) The notes of the Bank should be full 
1 gal tendcr, and should bt guarantecd by 
Govcinm ¢ Phe form and matcrial of the 
note should ht subject to the approval of the 
Governor Gcneril in Council A suggestion is 
made as to tLe form of the note 
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Qz) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on thc Bank to buy and atl! gold with 
out Jimit at rates determined with rcforence 
to a fixcd gold panty of the 1upec but in quan 
tits of not loss than 400 fine ounces, no limi 
tition bang impos'd as to the purposc tor 
which th: vold ws imquncd 


(7) The conditions which am to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so tramed 
is to frec at in nommal Gireumstances trom the 
tash of supplying gold) for non monctary pur 
poss The method by which thls miy be 
scetned 19 suse sted 


Qi) The) gal tendcr quality of the sovereign 
and the half sovcrcign should be removed 


(rn) Government should offar ‘on tap ’ 
gavngs certificates redceomable iw 3 or > years 
m kal tendar moncy o1 gold at the option 
ot the holda 


(aut) The papa ecanency should ecwse to 
bo conseitib) bv Jaw into silker coin It 
should however be the duty of the Bank to 
muntam the tree intarchengeabiity ot the 
diftarcnt forms of Iczal tendar curtcney and 
ot the Government to supply com to the Bink 
on demand 


(ree) Onc rupee notes should ho re intro 
duced and should be full legal tendct 
Q2v)) Notes other thin th one rupee note 


should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money ¢¢ into notes of smaller denomination 
or Silver tupecs at the option of the currency 
authority 


cra) No change should be made in tlic 
hg tender character of the silver rupes 


(ven) The Paper Cumrency and Gold St ind 
ud Rescives should be amalgam ited and the 
proportions and Composition of the combined 
Reserse Should be fined by statute 


(rau) Lhe proportional serve system 
should be adopted = Gold and gold) sccuuties 
should form not lass thin 40 por cent of the 
Reserve subycat to a possible temporary reduc 
tion with the consent of Govanment on 
pavment of a tax The cunency authority 
should strive to woth to iv resetve ratio ot 56 
to 60 par cont Jhe yold holding should he 
ruscd to 20 per cont of the Rescrve as soon 
as posable and to 25 por cont within fen yeas 
Dung ths ponod no fwomable opportunity 
ot tortifymg the gold holding in the Rescive 
shonld be alowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at Jeast one half should be held im 
India. 


(raz) The silvar holding ino the Reserve 
should be very substantially acduccd during 
n tiansitional porod of ten years 


(Gar) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held inaeli hquidvting trade bulls and Govan 
ment of India securities Ihe cleated ’ 
sccuritics Should be icplacd by markctable 
se Cuties within ton ye is 


(rz) A figui ot Rs 50 croms has been 
fixed as the ability in resprct of the contracts 
bility of the 1upoc cuculation Recommend .- 
tions aie made to secure that an amount qual 
to one-fifth ot the face valuc of any Increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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issuc shall be added to or subtractcd from this 
hability and thc balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
Te Venues 


(rita) The Issuc Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking 7 partment 


(tren) Phe Reserve Bank should be cntrust 
cdo with all the remittance operations of the 
Government the Sceantary of State should 
furnish ino adviunec pcuodical information as 


to his) requiements Ihe Bank should be 
hit) fice oot ats disaution to cmploy such 
mithod or methods ot reamittines aa i may 


find conducive to smooth working 


(2220) Dining the transition penod the 
Govanment should publish a weekly utuin 
ot remittances made A tial should be made 
te Ne system of purchase by public tender in 
ndia 


(im) The cash balances of the Government 
GQueludinz any balunces of the Government of 
Imdia and of the Secretary of State outside 
Indi.z) as well as the banking reserves ino Endla 
ol all banks operating ino India should be 
centrale doin the hands ot the Reserve Bank 
Section 23 of the Government ot India Act 
should be amended accordingly 


(rut) The transfer of Reserve asacts should 
trhe plu not Tater than ist) January 1920 
ind the Bank + obhgition to buy and sell gold 


should come into operrtion not later than 
Ist January 1931 
(raiat) Dining the transition petiod — the 


cuurency authority (a ¢ 
the transter of Reserve asacts and the Bank 
thereafter) should bo undct an obligition to 
bay gold ind to scil gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the ¢ xchange 
Ims obhgation should be embodied m= statu 
tory form, of which the outline 15 suggested 


(2eLue) Stribilisation of the rupce should 
be ¢effuctid forthwith if a rife com sponding 
to an cxchange rate of 1s Od 


(rrur) Ihe stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished = Bill forma, 
in the Loghsh language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sik at post ofhces 


(rrxy) Mcasures should Te taken to promote 
the dcevdlopment of bankimg in India 


(orce) Lyery cffort showd be made to 
rmimedy the dcfluiencics m the cxtsting body 
of statistical dat. 


A Minute of Dissent —Whilst all the mein- 
bors of the Commission signed thc report, one of 
their number Sit Purshotamdas Lhakordas 
did so) subject to a minute of dissent = In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the Jong coutspondcence between 
the Government ot India and the Indla Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to which he camc wore that through- 
out the Government of India had © striven 
tor a syst(m following thc Fowlcr Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that thew cfforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Sceretasicy of State, who had in view 
something which was often called the Gold 


the Government until 
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Exchange Standaid, but which was in ¢ ffect 
no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Stindard, he strsad the importance 
of the free movemcot of gold in India, tut 
subject to this condition acccpted the Gold 
Bullion Standard rcommcend d by his col 
leagues As for the proposed Reserve Bink 
Sir Purshotamdas wlnlst recognising that the 
scheme proposcd might te the idcal to he 
attained in process of time thought that the 
best immediate coms was to develop. the 
Imyrial Bank into a c ntial bink for India 
The chicf point of ditter nec with bis colleagues 
was howcver th ratio 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupec to gold 
Sir Porshot umdas said that m Scptember 1924 
the rate was approxumatcly one and tourpence 
gold At that time the Government was pressed 
to atabiliae at the then ratio and thus 1 cally 
to restore the Jong current legal standud of 
money payments This it declined to do 
and by hmiting the supply of cumeny the 
ratio was 1uscd to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1025 Ue dcclund tlercfore to attach 
any iamportancc to a ratio 1cachid Ty such 
measures Procecding to wmalyse the course 
of prics and wagcos he combated the condu 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themalyi¢s im a prepondirint degree to onc 
shilling and sixpence lor these reasons he 
rocommendcd that the rupec should be stabih 
ped at the rite which was current for ne auly 
twenty vous namely onc and fompence 
His conclusions wort summalacd in th fol 
lowing tirms 


‘IT look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Rc port as being no less rmportaint than the 
qucstion of the standard to be adoptcd for the 
Indian Culicncy System = 1 am convinced that 
if the absolut mccssity of th trec inflow of 
gold, whih I have emphisiwcd 1s recognised 
and sttps taken toensur it the gold bullion 
standard proposd will be the cormct one 
and the hkhehhood of its breaking down wundet 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as romote as it can reasonably But 
T have very giave aporchensions that if the 
recommendation of my ‘ollLagues to stab ihse 
the rupee at ls 6d is accepted and acted upon 
India will be taccd dummg the next few vears 
with a disturbance in her cconomic organisa 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate but the consequences of which may 
not only hampir her «conomic devclopmcnt 
but may ¢cven prove disastious Such a dis 
turbance and its consequences my colleagucs 
do not foresce to diy Lut the possibility of 
theli occurmng cannot be ignormd Until 
adjustment jis comphte iagnculture thicatens 
to become unattractive and less remuncrative 
than it is to day and industins will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment tun 
patural, unwarrantcd and zvoidal li —an adjust 
ment which will be much to ther cost and 
affect not only thur stabihty ond thcir pro- 
gress but in certain cases thar very cxste nc 
And should Natur hav im stow for India a 
couple of lcan ycars after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the poriod of forced 
adjustment to a rate of ls 6d, the stcps that 
the Currency Authority will havi to take to 
maintain cxchange at this rati may dipkte 
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the gold resonrees of the country to an extent 
thi may acriously shake the confidence of her 
poople in thc currency system recomminded ’” 


A Survey —lhc official summary of the 
Report and thc summary of the minute ot 
diss nt given above do not however convey 


wn idea of the far-reaching proposils cmbodud 
theraiun = These cin be appre clated only it they 
we cNamincd in clos relation to the cumcney sys 
¢¢m of India m sts \ wious phases sinec 1899) Fm 
was done in an util) contrbut d to Lhe 
Bankers Maga ine ly Sir Stanley Reed which 
wis 10cognisd to be a fair pics ntition of the 
position The main features thercof ae apro 
duccd bdow There is here som 1 tr idirg 
of the puth laid out in the introductory «ction 
but this is unavoidabl if the full bearinge 
of the mcasurcs propos d by the Commussios 
ae to be appr caatcd After d scribing the 
standard in torc Si Stinl y Ro dsowhed 


What was the atandard thus cstiblished ? 
It is gencrilly describ d in fondon as the Gold 
Txching Standard Chat status was never 
Claimed forit by its principal) protigonist = the 
Jat. Sir Tionel Abrahams who descubed it 
as uv * limpmg standind Ihe Royal Com 


misgyop d clarcs thit in truth in so in 1g it 
amount(d to a dcfimt stusdud it all at 
was ) standird of ot rling cxching later 


they show that) = the witomath working of the 
cxchangc standard 1s thus not) adcquatcly 
plovided for m= India and never has bon 
fhe tundiamental basis of such a stindard is 
provision for th cxpansion and contiaction 
ot the volume of currency Und 1 the 
Iniian syst m, contraction i not and neve 
has be om automatic 

Howey 1 the standird limped alonz until 
the third you of th wu lh scxchange 
Valu oof th rupec was stable prices ad usted 
themsclves to th satlo Indian trade and 
mdustry developed trom the nuow stand 
point of profit and loss thc investment f the 
rarves, instead of kecping them in gold 
wsulted in 2 considcrible gain to the Onances 
estimated in 1)2>) at £17 962466 But it 
had three grout disadvantages it did not 
inspire publ confidenee it placed the Indian 
canicney at th may of the silver markct 
Which was on occasion dalibcrately cornered 
agaist it and it icft the control of curency 
by the Government divorcd trom the control 
ot credit Jy th Presidcucy Banks vitirwards 
amalgamit do im the Impcrial Bank of India 
On this the Commission make a v ry sugges 
tive comme 11 wher allowance has been made 
jor all misunderstindings and musapprchen 
sions th fact remains that a large mo asinine 
ot distLust in the present system is justified by 
its wm pre 1 ft ctions 


Thire 18 1 think an inadcquate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian Currency and 
exchange of the war and the action taken thure- 
after Ih fis¢ break in the permanent ratio 
of onc shulling and fourpencc did not occur until 
1917 when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver markct was rmvieakd taccd by the 
unpreccdcntd rise in the price of silver the 
Government of india had either to raise the 
pric. of Council Drafts or elst abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue Wisely, it 
took the former alternative , the price of Councit 
Drafts followea the price of silver The ¢fiect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920 on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committie to stabilise the rupec 
at a newi1atio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prccs were crashing. It fs casy to be 
wise afitr the event but if the Governmcnt 
had followed silver down, 1s it followed = silver 
up, there 19 no room to doubt that the rupec 
would hive rcturned to its permancnt” 14f10 
with no more distuibince than was int vitable 
under wir conditions However this wis not 
done fhe vain cffoit to stablhse the new 
latio wis abandon d in) Septembar 1920 
and the two shilling rupee his since bccn 2 1) gal 
fiction Left tree from administritive action 
the rupee fll below one shilling wnd three pence 
stcrling and onc shilling gold in 1921) Since 
undo, the imfluence of good harvests it has 
climbed upwards and has becn in the neyzhboutr 
hood of one shilung ind siapene = gold for the 
past twelve month, But it i not always 
roaliscd in Tondon that undcr these vicissitudes 
the Indiin standaid has Icgally pershed = In 
the words of the report *& The stiumbhty ot 
the gold valuc of the rupce is thus biacd upon 
nothing morc substantial thin a policy of the 
Government ind it pr sent that policy can be 
found defincd in no notification o1 und rt vking 
by the Goveainment = It has to be implicd from 
the acts of the Government in rlition to th 
currency, and those acts we subjcct to no statu 
tory rgulution o1 control” 


The icsponsilnhty mmitted to the Commis 
alon wis not therciore the more stabilisation ot 
the rupec, bué the cstublishment ot a st undard 
ehich would commind reasoncd confide ne 
in Indiv to link the rupec to thit stindard 
and to provide for its statutory control automa 
tic woking und stability, to bung the control 
ci cimrency and of acdit under i single amtho 
ity and to tice the Tndian currency und ox 
change system trom the dominance of the sibver 
markt In shart 16 was to establish the rule 
of law ip place of the practice of administrative 
discretion 


Scheme for a Gold Currency —In th 
course of then inqunics in Indiw the Commis 
sion had placed bc for them o scheme for the 
Immidiate «stublushment of a gold bullion 
standard and its carly conversion into thc gold 
standud supportid by the gold currency which 
alarge body of Indiin opinjon has insistintly 
diumandcd The schcme wis presented by the 
officials of the Linance Department but ait is 
known to be the work of the Hinance Womb 
Sit Basil Blackett whose work in India js of 
the gicatcst valuc 


The cssential features of this Scheme were 
the undecitaking of 1 statutory obligation by 
Govelnment to Luy and sell gold bulhon in 
4000Z bare, as soon as suffiaaant gold was 
availablk to put a gold com in circulation 
afira period tentativcly fixed at five ye us to 
undertake to give gold coin In cxchinge io 
notes and ruy.cs, and aftcr a fithe period 
also tentat.vely fixcd at five years, make the 
silver rupee Icgal tinder only tor sums up to 
a smal) fixed amount. ‘Lhe scheme myolvcd the 
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disposal! of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, 1a ten years , the acquisition 
Jn all of £103 millions of gold) and the establish- 
mcnt of credits In London or Ncw York ‘Lhe 
cost was «estimated at one and two thirds crores 
ot yupecs Jer annum during the first flve ycars 
ey tha itter from twothnds of a crore to 
2 Chor 


This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
te w detailked cxuminition and rejected on 
giounds which ar convinang The main 
fiounds for this decision are that the csfimates 
ot the amount and time of the gold demind 
ue ouncertiam ind the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold in addition to the 
noimal absorption for the arts huaids, etc, 
would powc tfully 1cact on the supplics of credit, 
the rites ot iutcrest, and gold pric«s throughout 
the wold The reaction on the silver market 
fiom the dithioncumcnt of the rupee and icalisa 
tion of this larg quantity of silver bulhon would 
be cvou more matked, with sevarcly pic judicial 
(ff¥ects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
und the cxchanges with China where India 
stil docs a large business Morcovel the 
capacity fo ruse the requicd credits is doubtful, 
ind the cost 1 placd by the Indiv Offee at 
Rs 3 crots 2 you 


Th cvidenc of the Inghest financial author, 
titsan Lendon und New York cst vblishcd beyond 
doult thit it is not in the interests of India 
to procipitate any currency ictorm that would 
violuntl disturb the gold) ind silver matkets, 
however destable thu reform might be in 
its lt Also) othiut) whilst London working in 
dlos6 humony with New York would strain 
(vey Herve to supply Indie with the funds 
she might require tor her own d¢evelopment 
iW could hudly be cxpected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
siiver Inukets But whist on these grounds 
the Commussion wore ot able to cndorse Su 
Basil Jhiachketts sch me th re is no doubt that 
they wor protoundly influenced by it in thar 
own rccommienditions Lhe ultimate cvolution 
ot a4 policy which promiscs a curc tor India’s 
currcocy bills is thercforc in large mcasure duc 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
linance Authoutics In that country faced them 


A Gold Bullion Standard —Che cuneny 
system recommendid by the Commisyion is a 
gold bulhon stindad Thcy propost that an 
obligation shall be imposcd by stitute on the 
curency authouity to buy and sill gold without 
limit at ruts detarmined with rfercnc to a 
fred gold parity of the rupee but in quantitics 
of not hss than 100 finc ounces no limitation 
boing imposcd is to the purpose tor which the 
gold is 1cquucd = -Lhe csscnce of this proposal 
is ‘that the ordinary medium of cuculation in 
India should remain ds at present the curroncy 
note and the silver rupce and thet the stability 
ot the currency in terms ot pold should be secured 
by mahing thc cuircney dircetly convertible 
into gold tor all purposes but that gold should 
not cuculate a moncy Jt must not circulate 
it first, and wo occd not circulate cver” In 
Incaking adriit tlom any idca of a sterling 
cxchange, or gold c\chang: standard, th. Com- 
mission were powcrfully imfluenced by two 
tactors—the necessity for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of tho rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidcnee by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold 


This reasoning 1s cminently sound, and thx 
scheme in its bioid outhnes should command 
the unl«sitating support not only of India 
but of all intarestcd an Indian tradc = India 
will have nothing to do with any cxchans 
standard , its cvxperikonc: has becu too painful 
Proposals to thit «end would be ryected by the 
legislature and prolong the currcucy contiover 
sies it is duwund to dose The gold bulhon 
standiid satisfhis all the countrys real needs 
Truc, it will not give 1t the gold mint und the 
gold cuncncy which have long been demanded 
it involycs the demonctisation of the sovceriyn 
to which a scatimental influcnce attaches 
But whilst it docs not do these things sf ke ps 
the door opon Noone contends that a gold 
standard and a gole currency are umiocdiatcly 

racticabk ofthe most rapid progress thereto 
q embodid m Sir Basu Blackctts scheme 
which 18 full of uncertamtus and nsks But 
when the gold rscrves are strongthened to the 
requisite pomt the proposals Jeave India po 
tectly tree to decade = through ho. legisliture 
where a gold cuncncy is worth the expense 


We must however fice the obhzation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on tht 
currency iuthonty m India, mndecd the Com 
nussion do not attempt to burkei jt Ihe 
obhgation is to convcrt the currency vot mcicly 
into foreign exchangc, but mto m tullic gold, 
and st is an obligation that 15 not 1s formerly 
conditional and crcumsailid, but absolute 
and unlimited Nevertheless it has been 
undertakin by every othcr country that has 
adopted an effcctive gold stwndard ani we 
have satisfied onrscives that the prisent resour 
os in the form of rexives at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to coirble 
the currency authority safcly to undcitake 
the obligation with the measures of fortific ition 
and at the timc, which we specify ’ It1s impo: 
tant, therefore to examine tlic reserves and 
the procedure thucanent 


The reservcs held for the purpose of main 
taming the value of the tokcn cirrency are two- 
told—the Paper Currency Res(rve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve Thor constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission) 
was as follows — 


Pape: Cutrency Reserve 


Rs Crores 
Silver coin 77:0 
Silver bullion 77 
Gold coin and bullion - 2283 
Rupee securities ‘ - 571 
Sterling securities ee bs 21 0 
185 1 


{The gold colin and bullion and the sterling 
ties are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee) 
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Lhe Gold ‘Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000 000 invested In British 
Trcwury Bills and other steilmg securities 


In thcory the two rescivcs fulfil entirely 
adifforent = functions Jhe Paper Curency 
Reatrve is the baching for the Note Issue The 
Gold Standard Reserve iwccumnulated from the 
profits on coming is desizn d to maintun the 
cxtcrnal viluc of the rupee In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence m the cvcnt of a demand for rumit 
tance from Tndia is the gold in the papa currency 
wserve This invisible Dne of demarcation 
will disappear af th Commission's proposals 
arc adopted Jie Comm ssiou are justificd in 
iccommc nding that the two shall be amalgam 1 
tid Jhar imth r proposals are that the 
proportions ind composition of the combined 
Reserve should [ce fined by statute that gold 
and gold securities should tornm not 14s than 
40 por cent ot the whole with 50 to 60 por cout 
as the ideal and thit th holding of gold which 
now stands at about 12 8 por cent should be 
mused to .0 per cent & soon aw possible and 
to 2> por cent in ten yous Genially thy 
an of opinion that during this p mod no twow 
vhle opportunity of tortifying the gold holdimz 
in the Reserve should In allow d to cxcape 


The yropasa to biimg the combined bh serve 
under statutory control i wise an arguable 
case conld 1) mide out for the thesis that the 
currcnacy dithculties of India Jiuve auiscn in 
the mum trom the decasion of Tord Curzons 
Government not to invest the officivl accc pt ance 
ot the Low) a R pont with legislative authonty 
Th stroneth ming ot th gzold serves Is in 
cntuc accord with Indian accds 


The Ratio the majmity of the Commis 
sion Sit Purshotamdis Lhakhordis bung th 
only diss¢ntint iacommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold it a rite corres 
ponding to ian cachange rite of onc philliug and 
sixpence to the rupce Round this point con 
troversy in Indi, will be conecntiited 1t 15 
woth whilt to refresh our memorics of the 
history ot th ritio Ihe Lowkr Committce 
recommended thit the rupee should be pcrma 
nently stabilised ut one shilling and four pence 
the Scerctiry of Stat tor India acecptcd ther 
rccommenditions without qualifleation Iho 
rupec wis substintiilly steady at this pomt 
until August 1917 


One piuncipk adyainccd in Slr Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophctic minoity import m 1919, thit th 
Je gal Standard of moncy paymints should be 
and usually 14 1egirdcd 13 bess open to 1epc il 
or modification than any other Iczislitive Act, 
will command general acer ptance But when 
Su Didiha wont on to suggc st that the Govern 
ment of lndiia might have avoided this mca 
sure by larger borowings in India and encou 
raging investment ablioad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him Jn the circimptanccs of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of cachange save in declaring 
the rupce inconvertible which during the war 
would have becn disastrous 1 must reiterate 
the belief that the rial mischief was done not 
when thc rate of exchange was raicd to mcct 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowcred 


| ag silver fell, the attempt to stabilise the rupeo 


at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India larg: Joss, and inflicted a teirible 
blow on tride atterait was abandoned in Sep 
timber, 1920 the rupee fell below one shilling 
and throcpencc sterling wd one shilling gold 
Thereafter under the mifucnes of a sucecsqion 
ot abundint harvests, it recovucd In 1023 
if was one shilling and tourpence — sterling 
In October 1924 one and sixpenee sterhng 
and ont and tom gold) With the rise in the 
pound to gold purity the rupee reached onc 
ind srapenee gold m June, 1925) and has re 
maincad the 


Tt 1s not UT thint open to doubt that at the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil 
lings had not boon made im 1920 01 1f advant age 
had been token of its rectum to onc and tour 
the permancnt standard might have bean 1 
istallished without undue disturbance 
Pushotamdas Jhikordas agserts in his minute 
ot disscnt that the Jxccutive had made up 
then minds to work up to a one shilling and 
vixpence ratio Jong Ifore this Commission 
was appointed to cvumne the  guestion 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
mm this regaid as 12 fait accomph, achiwved I 
them, not having heatited by manipulation 
to ktcpupth rite ven wink we were in session 
Tcannot concave of amy pitalld) to such 
procedure in any country ” 


Tt 18 to my mind 2 yzieat misfortune that the 
oprortumty of restoring the parmanent ratio 
of onc und fom was not scizcd when at offaicd 
Not because there is any spcaal sanctity ina 
ritio as such but because there wa sanctity in the 
logal standard ot moncy payments It) this 
had beon done the Comnussion s schame would 
have 1 cerned) practically unanimous support 
in Indi wit isa vioknt controversy wall rage 
round this sccondary isesuc obscuring the gre ut 
met of the Comnuasion s basic recommenda 
tion a tiue gold standard statutory in its com 
position and automatic ino ution with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author 
ties However, we have to decal with facts 
as we find them = [wu mayority of the Commis 
gion base thar recommendation on the  convice 
tion which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforc.d duling the progress of our inguiy 
that af the prescnt exchange rate of about on 
Shilling and sixnpence pris in India have al 
ready attamcd a subst intial moasuie of adjust 
ment with thos in the world at large and 
as a corollary, thit any chinge in the rate would 
mean a difhcult porod of readjustmcnt imvoly 
Ing widisprcad cconomic disturbanc 
wh most desirable in the ntcrests of the peoph 


to avoid and which would m the ond be tollowed | 


by no countcrvailing advantage si Pur 
shotamdas Jhikordas in a closcly rcasoncd 
minute of dissent supported by a wealth ot 
figures avas and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments we tar from comple ti 
and cannot In compltcd m iwgatd to wagts 
without disastious labour disputes = Both sides 
admit that then conclusions alc weakened by 
the unrcliabihty of the Indiin indc~ figures 


The truth, I suggest lics between these two 


contentions Ther have been vary substantial . 


adjustments to one shilling and sixpence 


The 1925-26 Commission, 


Su | 


which 1t | 
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inducing this result But it 14 clear thit the 
adjustments espcclally ino icgard to wages in 
Western India are not comph te In the matter 
ot the indebtedness of the agucultural classes ot 
India seventy por cont of the whole population 
ther has been no adjustment not in relation to 
the land avenue they pay to Government = Phe 
tatlo therefor cannot be determined is a qn. 
tion ot acrdendc oindipk, but is a matter of 
expediency 





Hire it seems to me the deeisne factor is the 
economic consequence of & return to one shilling 
wid fcurpence There as no halt way house , 
the rate must be cithar the de facto onc of one 
and sipcnce or the old pormancnt ratio of one 
and fompence [he change would be imme 
hate not a matter of weeks or months but of 
hours of minutes There would be an jmmcdi- 
ate sc in prices of twelve and a half per cont 
with a consequent seduction of rcal wages by 
that proportion ther would be convulsive 
disturbance of th torcign trade there would be 
Volent speculation — ] omnt all calculation of the 
éflact of the Jower rate on the finances of the 
Gov toment of Indie bec vee this 19 an mile nce 
which has becn over valucd din the past it is 
infimitcsumal in comparison with the industrial 
and = commerdail iter sts) mnvolycd == No one 
who iredines the sensitivencss of the Indlan 
mukhct and the proncness to speculation can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
tecling akin to dismay The balance of advan- 
tage Jus wath stabilisation at one and sp, 
the controversy which must ensue 1s part of the 
pice to be paid tor the neglect to re cstablish 
the permancot ratio when it was practicable 


The Currency Authority —A_ t ature 
in the Tndian currency system hitth appreciated 
m Great Britain as the predominance of the 
Govanment dhe Commission ly spe cal stress 
on the dtsalulitis this cntails India is per 
haps the only country among the gie vt trading 
counties of the world in which the Grove rnme nt 
Cxcrases dnect control over Currency in gcneral 
ind over the note issue im particular PAe bank 
ing and currency 1CscLves of the country arc thus 
st paratcd Ihe Government controls — the 
cunency The credit situation 1 controlled, as 
tar as it ls contiollcd at all, by the Imperial 
Bonk 


A volume nnght be wittten on this subjcet 
and on the controversy the prejudice and poli 
tical harm which it involscd)= = However, there 
sno usetul purpose to be served) by rvking 
amongst these ashes though the curious will 
find much food for thought im the historical 
retiospect drawn entucly trom = ofhaal sources 
which forms the first part of Sn Pun ushotamdas 
Jhikordas s minute ot dissent) The Commission 
propose to cstabilsh hirmony betwen these 
Iitherto diverse interests though there has 
becn 2 Gose working ariangement between the 
Government and the JImpajal Bank of recent 
yous amd the Government has devdoped the 
note issue with shill and cnt rplise by the 
cstiblishment of 2 mow Reserve Bank A 
dctaikd scheme for the constitution and work- 
ing of the Bank undustood to be the handi- 
work of Sir Henry Strakosch 15 cmbodied in the 
pot The Resave Bank, with a capital of 


ratio could be opcrative for over & ycar without — five crores of rupecs, 18 to haye the sole right 
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of the Note Issue , the responsibility for main 
taining the stability of the currency the cus 
tody of the cash balancts of the Government and 
the duty of carrying through its remittances 

it is to act generally as a bank of the banks, and 
lta principal function will be to re discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks 
Subject to the payment of limitcd dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Government In return for making over 
the note issue and the rescives the Government 
is to nominate the managing governor and de 
puty managing governor and thre members of 
the Board—five membcrs from a RBoard of 
fourteen In order to free the Bank from pol 

tical pressure the Commission think 1t dc sirable 
to provide that no fxrson shall be appointed 
President or Vice Prisident ot a Local Board 
or shall be nominated as a mcmber of the Cen 
a Board it he is 4 member of any of the Ic gis 
atures 


The main principle undeilying this recom 
mMendation 3s not opin to qucstion It is of para 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur 
roncy system from official managi mint and to 
link th« control of currency with the control of 
credit This connotes the ecstablshmcnt of a 
Central Bank But it 15 not the complcte essen 
tial far from it 


India 1s sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals So long as she chi fly absolvd 
silver the West looked on with bencvolent 
perro val , now she is turning to gold the atti 
tude is different Indian capital is sometimes 
described as inadequate and timid Sut critics 
do not ralisc that the banking organisation of 
the country 1s so hopelessly inadc quate that 
hundreds of millions of people have no Cure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in their own possission The 
hixchange Hank cling to the saports Thr 
indigenous banks follow thcir cxamp)]c The 
Imperial Bank is the only organisation which can 
carry re}able credit faciltics into thc mofussil 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibility ‘The pace has 
been quickencd and as the pricc of the fice use 
of the Government balanc:s the Impcrial Bank 
was called upon to open a hundred new branchts 
The total numbcr of its branches is yct only a 
hundred and sixty four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authonty in evidenu 
before the Commission that India needed at Icast 
five thousand 


This extension of banking facilities is of trans 
cendental importance In an address to the 
University of Delhi last ycar Sir Basil Blackctt 
committed himself to a remarkablk statement 
‘‘ To some it may sound fantastic, in vicw of this 
historic habit—reliance on extcrnal capital —to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of her 
own capital rcquirements but also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of othe1 
countries Yet, I believe sie that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readincss to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of Luropean busi 
hessmen, the time is not very far distant when 
India be doing both these things India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be 
a creditor country, if only her people will it so” 


The 1925-26 Commission. 


But Indian icsources will not be mobilised 
without thc vehement dc velopment of branch 
banks 


As mattis stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank and though 1t is moving 
it is with desperate slowness There are one or 
two featurcy common to most of the hundred 
new bianchs it has opmd Thcy attract 
dc posits they frciltate the investment habit, 
but they do not pay To many who ar in close 
touch with Indian conditions it secms that any 
measui which would weaken the capacity of the 
Impiisal Bank t>) prosceutt this unrcmulra- 
tive but impttatively neccessary work by the 
div ruon ot the Govirnment balances to the 
Indian Teserve Banh or the division of these 
balances betwoen the two banks would be a 
retrograde measure Lhe are othcr considera 
tions Lhe amount of re discounting to be donc 
in India is not large as the Lxchange Banks 
which finance the export tradc rec discount in 
London, which 1s always likely to be the cheapcr 
markct Lhe numbcr of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks 1s small Arce 
there cnough to constitutc the reliable dirce 
torates fur two great banking institutions 2? Lhe 
Commission ruth r glove over these difhcultics 
They think that the Reserve Bank will bu able to 
sparc for the Imperial Bank sufhcient funds trom 
the Gove rnmcnt balances to enable it to prosecute 
thc work of opening new branches also that a 
bill market willrapidly develop But their argu- 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading How 
ever, the issue can be put in a nutshill India 
must have a (ential Bank 111s found impos 
sible to de vclop, cven as a tumpolary measur 
the Imperi il Bank into a Cc ntral Bank, then there 
must be 2 Kceserve Bank on the lines sketched 
inthe Report Butifanew Resctive Banh 18 
established it is esscntial that provision shall 
be madc for the Impenal Bank to cnyjoy the frve 
usc of a sufheicnt share of the Government 
balances to enable it vigorously to de velop bank 
ing faclitics in the mofugsil and this obligation 
should be made compulsory 


The Note Issue —LBcfore the war ther 
Was a Considciallk and growing circwation of 
sovceriigns On the outbrcak of hostilitics these 
disapptarcd as currency , the actual currency of 
India is a tokcn, the silver rupees and another 
token thc note convertible into rupics Ever 
since the trcakway from the acupted gold 
atandaid this obligation has impoxd scious 
dilhcultits on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 18991900 1t compelled 
heavy purcfases of silver which invariably ros 
in priccs as the Government camc ito the 
market , and it ae the Indian currency sys 
tem as occurred during the war at thc mercy 
of the silver market The malintenam: of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupers 
of the prcscut finencas 1s only possihk so long 
as silvii does not rise above 48d an ounce Lhe 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com 
mission say is an essential step in Indian cur 
rency ieform which must be taken sooner or 
later ‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when by making the 
notes convertible into gold bars for all purposes, 
& more solid right of convertibility fs attached 


The 1925-26 Commission. 


to them than they have cver had aiace 
silver ccased to be a reliable standard of value.” 
Both propositions can be accepted in their 


entirety. 


The rise in the volume of the papcr currency 
is one of the most remarkable featurcs In Indian 
financial history. Jt developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; {t was always con- 
vertible on demand; but from increased faclili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
nomination and stcadily progressing as cxperi- 


ence was gained. We can therefore cndorse | 


the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical convertl- 
bility, ‘‘and this confidence hae becn secured not 
so much by a Icgal obligation to encash them 
at. currency offices as by making rupees icadily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.’”? There has becn another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
Jess attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, fiom the bulk and weight of the 
amount ot Currency required. 


The Commission thercfo1c propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convuit into rupees all 
the notes im cnculation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issucd by the Centra’ Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired gieat 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of cconomy, shall be re-issued. The 
Iegal obligation on the Ccntial Bank will be to 
give Iegal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations o1 eilver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees treely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be untelt. India is 
suffcring from a surteit of rupees, the total 
volume of which 1s estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crores. There are Ra. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupecs to 
the 1escrve rather than to an appctite thercfor, 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the Sy authouity 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of Its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present oppoitunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered Indfa for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be scized without hesitation. 


The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable ae strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make {ft the Central 
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Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were s0 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the cstablishment of an organt- 
sation which would link currency with credit, 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
with branches in other Lapde of India, whose 

; Main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that tho Icgal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six, 


In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
| the lines laid down in the Report. At tho re- 
' quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 

Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect :— 


_— 


‘After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Financo, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a wholo the recommendations of the 
Commission, ,»ubject to such further considera- 
tion of details ag may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary | gislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Ligislature during the forthcoming scssion.” 


The new Ratio —So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intenslfied it. 
Feeling 1an high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 

; convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was # higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twentyone rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not Iess than torty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing tor the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling fivepence fortynine sixty-fourths 
was notified a4 Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 


Although mutterings are still heard, and the 
textile interests ot Western India that the 
depression from which they are suffering is in 
considerable part the outcome of the new rate, 
exchange was firm for the remainder of the year, 
the fluctuations being of little account. So far 
as outward signs are conspicuous, the new 
rate is well established. 


The character of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 


, ate shown below :— 


The Reserves. 
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*Midcupof — 
—_—- Nominal Value Cost Price 
Rs 
Rupees s ¢ uritic s— si oe  e 
Govcrnment of India securities maturiug within twelvc 
months 41 47 00,000 0 0} 39,76,59,000 0 0 
(ther Geove nnait cf Inc i ecaamty 10.031,500 0 O| 990990945 lu O 


—_ 





o1,67,81 500 0 0} 40,76,08,945 10 0 
4, 8 d 4 i) d 


Sterling securities 
British Ircasury Balls 562.000 0 O 5 


as | 
~I 


1,608 12 3 








Statistics ete , regurding the Gold Standard Acacree 


The total receipts from profits on coinage interest and discount and profit by exchange up 
to 31st March 1927 were astollows — 





£ 
Profits on ( omage—trom 1900 01 28 573,608 
Tntercst and discount 23 312554 
Profit by exchin.tc 194 917 
52 081 077 


Of this sum £1123 695 has been used for capital expenditure on railways the remainder, 
out ot which £2866 217 has bcen trinstcrrcd to the Paper Currcncy Rescrve in reduction of created 
Rupce securitics and £6 471 738 has been tiansterrmd to Revenue his Leen cicdited to the Reserve 
Lhe following table shows the disposal of the sums paid to the Restive up to dist March 102 
and the composition ot the Rescrve on that date — 


Summary of transactions Stue of Resere 31st Warch 1927 
Profits on Coinage paid to 4 ‘ 
Gold Stindard ke Stcrlin, Secuitics bold in Luglaod bs 


bi TVG 
Total Profits icalizcd (estimated ¥ due) 


) st 
Deduct bie d we oe ee Nationsl War Loan 1996 013 


: cee Oe ere National Wu Bonds 8 275,343 


-7 40001 Ireasury Honds 22 187,849 


Interest und discount : 
received up to 3ist Trcwury Bills 5 810 478 
March, 1927 23312 4 

Profit by cxch int 194 017 38 260 683 


Profit through ap) rec : 
tion a 444 924 Gold deposited vf Bank ot Luyland 1730 134 


——_——_ 23 92 395 
Piolits and Interest paid - Gash hel iin Lugl and 183 
to Reserve fiom [st 
Apnl 1900 to dist 
March 1927 
Deduct — 
Loss on Sale = Redemp 
tion, and (onvcrsion 
of Securities ~ O40 S17 
Transferred to Payer 
Currency Reserve in 
reduction of created 
securities ? 866 217 
Transterred to Revenuc 6 it fe 
arges 
Miscellancous ( harg eye 
Amount of Reserve on easement 
31st March, 1927 £40,000,000 £40,000,000 
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The Reserve Bank. 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


An essential part of the scheme formulated 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take overthe Note Issue 
custody of the Government remittances, and 
act as a true banker’s bank The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the fow great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carricd out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency, and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the ay \ of the new finan- 
clal sy stem 


The Government accepted these recon‘menda- 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commission’s advice They 
proposed a shareholder’s bank, with a commer 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi 
nees, and a new agreement with the Imperial 
Bank freeing 1t from some of the restrictions 
imposed The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked divergence of opin- 
ion was manifested A majority of the Com- 
mittee carned recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholder's bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretarv of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
in the original scheme 


These objections to the original scheme have 
been summansd under the following heads 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the Icgisla- 
ture that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people , that a Reserve Bank 
does not require much capital, and therefore 
there was no need to create a body of share 
holders , and that if a bank with share capital 
was created, there was the nsk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capltalists in the big cities 


The real ground of objection was the first , 
the legislature sought to make the Bank responsl- 
ble to the legislature that opened the great 


question whether the Reserve nk should be 
commercial or political, 
The New Bill After conferring with the 


authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 


entirely new Bul On the main point it was 
uncompromising It provided for a share. 
holder's bank, with a capital of five crores 


of rupees, and it cntirely excluded political 
interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the onginal 
scheme The provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share- 
pale As these are important they are set 
out here — 


The Shareholders —(i) The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into sharesof one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 


(2) Noamount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to an 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his own 
right, or held jointly with others or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value in ex: ess of twenty thousand rupees 


(8) Separate registers of sharcholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a Separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers as hereinafter defined andshares 
shall not be transferable from one register to 
another save in accordance with conditions to 
be prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, 


(4) A sharcholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area in which he js ordi- 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi- 
ness in India but no person shall be registered 
48 & shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupces and no person who 1s not— 


(a) domiciled in Indla, or 


(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 


{c) @ company registe-ed under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-opcrative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
{ncorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force 1n any of 
His Majesty’s dominions and having a branch 
in British India, shaJl be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share 


Management —The essential clauses of the Bill 
relating to the management of the Bank are — 


The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall be cntrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 

owers and do all such acts and things as may 

e exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting 


Suvc as expressly provided in this Act 
—(u) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been —(1) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (1) a director of any company as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 ot the Indlan 
Compames Act, 1913, or of a corporation or 
company incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outside British 
India and (6) no person may be a Director 
who is—(1) a government offictal, or (li) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (ii) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered society as 
defined in <lause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Socleties Act, 1012. 


The election or appointment as Director 
of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec- 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member 
and if any Director js elected or nominated as 


The Reserve Bank. 


member of any such Legislature he shall cease 
to be a Director as from the date ot such election 
or nomination, as the case may be. 


The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely :—(a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf, (b) jour Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council, («) two 
Directors to be elected by theAssoclatedChambers 
of Commerce; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce , (¢) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be clected by provinual 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees , 
(f) eleven Jirectors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers. (gy) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, 


The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely:—(a@) for the Bombay 
register— twenty-four members, (b) for the 
Calcutta regsiter—twenty-four members, (c) 
for the Madras register—ten members, (¢) 
for the Rangoon register—ten members, (e) 
for the Delhi reglster—twenty-four members, 





———_ ——— —— et 


The election of delegates for the sharchol- 
dets ona register shall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office ot the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 


(5) J)elegates shall hold ofhce for a period 
of five years 


Reception of the Bill—When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the o1igimal scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
mitting themalyes to an opinion. But the 
general attitude may be fnirly indicated In 
these terms. By those who accepted the idea of 
a sharcholder's bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against cither alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast 1n their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and branch ‘There was the turther criticism 
that the onginal bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, 1t was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure; the correct 
procedure, they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with. That was 
the position on the eve of the mecting of the 
legislature early in February 1928. 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant|ronfined to the planting Industries. Farming 13 
food and moisture in the soll, so the character’ carried on with a minimum of capital, there 


vf the agrioulture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phicalsituation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations 1m- 

sed by the nature of the soil and above all 

y the climate tend tothe production ofa cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions. 


The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter end early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
Ootober. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Moneoon and the Rabs or Winter Season each 
pesnnl its own distanctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
Months are generally dry, although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The distribution of the raintall 
throughout the year, which 13 of considerable 
Pr he to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as ia often represent 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, 2, 
mid-summer and when it 18 most needed It 
should be remembered that 1n a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valucless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as 1s common ip England, 
oronsnne: would be of httle use to Indian 
soils 

Soil.—For the purpose of sol classification 
India may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas In (1) The Indo-Gangetac plains, (2) 
Oentral and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (inciud- 
Ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam.‘ form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
eas nf worked, and naturally fertile The great 
i ofthe alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which 1s 
mainly practised in the valleys where the so1! 
ls deeper and cooler and moiature more plent)- 
ful. The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India ia porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretchesin Southern and Central 
India consist ofan intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels, 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a rade of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varving in elze from one to elght acres. arte 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 


being practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
gs, or implements. The accumulation of 
cope is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has beon taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful ip 
many provinces wil! undoubtedly lead to an 
Increase in Agricultural capital 


Equipment.—For power the ryot depends 
chietly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active hut possess little hauling power. ‘he 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequercy of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as {t should be. This 
1s not chiefly due to want of knowlecge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment The Indian egricultunst, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, but also 
through lack of ways and means 


Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron pointe, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge: 
neral design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many hundred thousand are now in use Lhe 
levelling beam 13 used throughout tho greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller, and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are tho only 1m- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 


In the heavier soile of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used 
Seed drills and drill hoes are in use in parte of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements crnstst 
of various sizes of hoes, the best: known of which 
are the kodal or spade with a blade set at ap angle 
towards the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurp. or smal) hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there ig none, grain 
18 Beparated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind 


Cultivation —Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly w e character of the ple, 

| ri tly with the character of th 1 

depending largely as it does on thrift an¢ 
industry. In most places considering the 
‘large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipmcnt. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
cousiderable d.stances from their Jand. Again, 
holdings, small though thev are, have become 
sub-divided by the Indian laws of inheritance 
without any regard for convenience, although 
very definite attempts are now being made bv 
some of the Provincial Governments to remedy 
this evil by new legislation. Preparatory tillage 
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Benersily consists of repeated ploughings, fol- 
owed ag seed time approaches by harrowings 
with the levelling beam The Rabt crops general- 
ly receive a more thorough cultivation than tbe 
Khar, finer seed bed being necessary owing 
to the dryness of the growing searnn, Manufe is 
generally applied to more valuable crops like 
sugarcaue, cotton, tobacco, cte Seeding is 
elther done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plougb or drill. Thinning and spacin 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, an 
intercultivation is panerally too superficial 
Harvesting ia done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, an‘ there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
Tied out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful 1f this could be done with the 
number and quality of cattle at his disposal. 


Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 
full erops on the land, over a_ large 
art of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
all and tbe vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Ponjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land,have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
the water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below The main canal splits up into diverg- 
Ing branches, which again subdivide up in 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the logs in case of failure 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, +¢., the land 1s directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to thrge feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
Jower than those for flow. 


Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus oe @ great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owmg to the very 
gradual slope of the land and the lowness of the 
rivers In the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
is dificult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are high. As a rule, in Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hilis 
in May and dry up In September. 


At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
pee the most spectacular irrigation achemes 
India—if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, will have the greatest 
cubieal contents of any masonry wall in the 
world; the Wilson am at Bhandardara, 
ee nner 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, w the Sukkur 
in Sind across the Indus will irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineem, 


The Chief Crops. 


Irrigation from Wells.—About one: 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
oumbers have greatly Increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form ofirrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 


The Bombay Government have lately decided 
to mark time more or less on major irrgation 
schemes, however, and to concentrate on the 
construction of new wells and tanks and the 
repetang of old and disused ones An official 

ater Diviner with wide experience has been 
appointed to locate underground water supplies, 
especially in the “dry” or famine areas, and ib 
mecting with excellent success 


Tank irrigation 1s common in Centra) and 
Southern India. Large quantities of raln 
wator are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distni- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal, 


Manures —Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India the 
amount of farm yard manure generaily 
available in other countries from this source 
thus does not exist. This 1s partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large number 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fue) 
18 very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals bas to be used for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops ie used up for the 
Same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant. Ip 
some parts cakes of 01) seed are used as Manurcs 
for valuable crops like-tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure 1s aphasia effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 


Though much of the cultivated land in India 
is naturally frtile, the soil over large arcas haa 
buen impovetished ag a rosult of its being croppud 
yoar after ycar without manure Varous kinds 
of natural and artificial manurcs have been tested 
on Government farms and a small demand for 
them created by demonstrating their use in 
villages ‘he demand for artificial fertilizers is 
on the increase, and although a large portion of 
them gocs to toa and coffee plantations, larger 
quantitils are now being applicd also to such 
valuable crops as sugarcane, cotton and tobacco 
The chief artificial fertilisers now in use are 
sulphate of ammonia, calcium cyanaide and 
nitrate of soda. 


Rice —A reference to the crop statistic 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parte of the couatty, ow., in Bengal, 
Bibar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well ass rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties ate numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
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intimate acquaintance with those 
their own localities. The better qualities are 


sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 


monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickl: 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 


For transplanted rice the soll is generally 
repared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
s worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in smal] bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the flelds 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begine to show signs of ripening. 


Wheat.—Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India, 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticlum Vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts. depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from ths previous monsoon. 
Rains in January and February are generall 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a di/minution 
of the yleld. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is jost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 


The Millets.—These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The vameties vary greatly in 
hei be hetght and suitability to various 
climatic and «oll conditions. the 


hry Be 
two best known varieties are Jowar ( y 


vulgare) tall rep with a large open 
and Bajra witb a close rat-tai] head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the 


gone require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soll, Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 


The Chief Crops. 


lity and in suitability for various conditions of ' 
soil and climate, and the people possess ~ 
wn in: 


usually applied and oultivation is not s0 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a fine seed bed. The crop 
ta generally sown in the beginning of the mon- 
soon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of jowar, however, very large areas 
are sown as a rads crop. It ta often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
fo which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are barvested as they ripen 
either before the millet is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce is consumed in the country. 


Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
{India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people; Most kinds do wel) but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances,among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally ows as such, 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
ofa Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cerea) 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
hest on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well srated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 


Cotton is one of the chief exports from India 
and the cropis widely grown in the drier parts of 
the country, The lint from Indian cotton is gen- 
erally speaking short and coarse in fibre and un- 
suited for English mills. Japan and the Contin- 
ent have, in the past, been the chief buyers. The 
crop is grown during the summer months and 
requires a deep moist soil and light rainfall 
for its proper growth. Rain immediately after 
sowing or during the flowering period js 
injurious. In parts of Centrai Western and 
Southern India the seed is sown in lines 


y and the crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it fs sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other =) and from the date of 
sowing till the time of picking js Oe ane, 
left to itself. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 


Sugarcane.—Although India is not natar- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 3} ions 
of acres are annually sown. The crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard, ylelding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and yleid 
is groWD in South India. In India white sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur ort gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making ie carried 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
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question has been taken up by Government Tobacco {8 grown here and there all over 
and a cane-breeding station has been recently the couatry chiefly, however, In Bengal, Bihar, 
ope near Coimbatore in Madras with the, Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwisel ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
A number mort common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
of sugar factories of a modern type bave been deep and moist alluvium solls and a hugh stan: 
set up within recent years in Bihar and theldard of cultivation meluding liberal manumn 

United Provinces and more recently in Bombay |is necessary. lhe crop 18 only suited to smal 
The chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining of| holdings where labour ‘s plentifulas the atten- 
a sufficiently large supply of canes to offset the tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
heavy capital charges of the undertakings. great. ‘Ihe sced is germinated in seed beds 


improving the supply of cane sets. 


Oilseeds —The crops classified under thir 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 


and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, greatcare being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft, and all suckers 
are removed ‘The crop ripens from February 


more o1 less precarious by nature—they cove: >nwards and is cut just before the leaves 


an immense area. become brittle. By varying the degree ot 
Linseed requires a deep and moist soil fermentation of the leaves different qualities 
and is thus growa chieflyin Bengal, Bihar, of tobacco are obtained A black tohacco is 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not' most common product but a certain amcunt 
for fibre and the common varieties are of alof yellow leaf is grown for cigar making. 
much shorter habit of growth than those of! 
Europe. Ihe yield varies greatly from practically, Live-stock consist maimly of catile, 
nothing up to 500 or 600 Ibs. of seed per acre ‘buftaloes and goats, horses not being used 107 
The seed 1s mainly exported whole but a certain agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
amount of ol] pressing is done jn the country./importance 


Sesamum (or Gingelly) 18 grown mostly For draught purposes cattle are in mouse 
in Peninsular India ss an autumn or winter general use than buffalocs especially in the 


crop. The seed 28 largely exported. 


The Cruciferous Oujlseeds form 


important group of crops in Northern India, 


there they grow freely and attain a fair state 

{ development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
densé growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality ofseed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson, The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. he crop it 
subject to the attack ofaphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers cop- 
siderable damage from this peat. The seed 
is subject to injury from rain and 
care hasto be taken in the drying. The produce 
is largely exported whole, but there 1s a con- 


siderable amount of local oil-pressing—the 


cake being 1n demand for feeding purposes. 


dute,— Iwo varieties of the plant are culti-' 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Qjitorius. 


Jute growing 18 confined almost entirely wi 


Eastern Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The ig requires a rich moist soil. 
Owing to mver inundation this part of India 


great. 


drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps nore pro- 
filtable than cows as they give riche: milk and 
more oi it: but they cegmire more feeding 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding 1s carneJ 
on mainly 1n the non-cultivated tracts in Centra’ 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Rajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been prserved. ‘The best 
known draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 
Amntmehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the fAnest 
milk cows are the Saniwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
thiawar) and Sind Owing, however, to the 
encroachment of cultivation on the grazng 
areas will-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
gocs on 1n the villages. 


Ihe Government of India and all tho 
Provincial Governments have now, however, 
turned their attention to the great problem of 
cattle breeding and have instituted a number 
of special farms where high-class stud animals 


receives a considerable alluvial deposit every are kept. In most cases these bulls are sent 
year and the land 1s thus able to sustain this! into villages to serve cows free on the one 
exhausting crop withcut manure. The crop condition that the progeny are not allowed to 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- deteriorate and that details of their history are 
liahed requires no attention, and grows to a given to the superintendent of the farm. Cattle- 
gree height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening; breeding, however, is naturally a very slow 
he crop is cut and retted in water. After, process and so, no appreciable improvement in 
about three weess submersion the fibre is| the draught and milch animals of the country can 
removed by ren and beating. At the. be ct pected for many years, even though the 
recent high range of prices jute may be con- official and non-official schemes now in operation 
sidered to have been, for the last few years,; continue to be as enthualastically received in 
the best paying crop in India. the villages aa they are at present, 


Agricultural Statisitcs, 


Dairying.—Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency), WhHe pure ghee and milk can 


AREA, CULTIVATED and UNOULTIVATED, in 1925-26 
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be procured in the villages, in the towns dalry 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery und Butter Factory at Anand and 
an Tngtitute of Animal Husbandry aud Dairying 
at Bangalore where students are gi\cn courses 
for the Indian Dairy Diploma, 


IN EACH PROVINOE, 








NET AREA, 
Benj veda Deduct 
rovinces. according 
to Survey. Indian States. According to According to 
| Survey. Village Papers. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acren. 
Madras ae 91,705,413 ia 91,705,418 90,605,116 
Bombay oe ae 97 361,244 18,561,280 78,799, 06 4 78,749,061 
Bengal., 12 oe 52,601,158 3,477,760 49 123,398 49,128,398 
United Provinces. .. 72,648,741 4,348,232 68,300,509 68,013,615 
Punjab és aie 66,546,586 3,286,700 62,259 886 60,255,184 
Burma... =... «- 155,652,667 hs 165,652,667 155,652,667 
Biharand Orissa. j 71,415,378 18,234,720 53,080,658 53,080,453 
Gente Provinces and 83,913,945 19,960,727 63,953,218 64,094,205 
erar, 
Assam ae ae 41,229,430 8,061,440 28,167,990 () 33,167,990 
North-West Frontier 8,524,252 140,800 8,383,462 8,514,486 
Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara and 1,802,267 ‘uaa 1,802,267 1,802,267 
Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg .. ae oe {,C12,260 wesavs 1,012,260 1,012,260 
Delhi .. es _ 368 ,340 sew 368,349 $68,349 
TOTAL ae 743,781,690 76,171,659 667,610,031 864,400,249 


CULTIVATED. UNOULTIVATED. 
Provinces. Culturable Not Forests, 
eae Current Waste available 
Sown y Fallows. other than for 
ij 1 Fallow. Cultivation. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. Acres 
Madras.. .. ss 33,833,765 10,148,823 | 12,961,961 | 21,117,1*8 | 13,158,789 
Bombay oe aa 31,285,312 11,606,710 | 6,959,898 | 19,701,205 9,246 839 
Pengal.. .. «- 23,841,200 4,656,769 | 5,824,662 | 10,217,178 4,588,588 
United Provinces .. 34,800,050 8,388,563 | 10,497,481 | 10,003,305 9,264,216 
Punjab oe oe 26,015,019 4,159,987 | 15,359,265 | 12,549,507 2,171,712 
Burma ee we 17,278,801 3,764,080 60,123,352 54,530,268 19,961,166 
Biharand Orissa... 25,146,800 5,553,327 7,080,772 7 762,835 7,057,924 
vane Provinces an 24,870,181 3,266,520 | 14,724,474 4,816,316 16,416,804 
erar. 
Assam se a cite 5,828,473 1,884,958 | 15,864,153 | 56,610,500 3,747,246 
lant hia Frontier 2,304,531 471,801 2,728,582 2,655,447 359,125 
rovince. 
Ajmer-Merwara and 299,989 212 622 311,301 £66,994 112,411 
Manpur Pargana. 

Coorg .. aie a 136,982 172,358 11,690 334,045 867,185 
Delhi .. on be 210,187 24,320 62 ,874 71,458 er 

ToraL ..| 225,845,784 | 49,805,848 | 151,974,565 | 150,194,447 | 36,087,008 








Oy anes an area of 382,660 acres of the Balipara Frontier tract for which details are not 
av e, 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


The Agricultural Departments in India ar 
they now *xist may be said to be @ creation of 
the last twenty years. There have for a good many 
years past been cxpermmental farms, under ofh- 
cial control,in various parts of India, but they 
wore In the past to & large extent in the hands 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultura) 
Departments, with which all the major provin- 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in thi 
main confined to the simplification of revenue 
settlement procedure and the {mprovement of 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector-Gencral of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placcd 
the Government of Indja in a position to en- 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
lines in varjoug provinces. At that time the 
staff attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultura] Chemist and o 
Oryptogamic Botanist, while tralncd Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the 
only provincia] representative of the more 
specialised type of appointments. Within the 
next few years number of new appointments 
were made, 80 that by March 1905 there were 
altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; ot 
these, seven were Imperial, including a number 
of specialist appointments attached to the Agri- 
cultura] Research Institute and College, the 
establishment of which at Pusain Bengal war 
sanctioned in 1903. <A great impetus wag given 
to the development of the Agricultura] Depart- 
ments by the decision of the Government of 
India in 1905 to set apart a sum of 20 Jakhs 
(£183,000) a ycar for the’ development of agri 
cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
menta] farm in each large tract of country in 
which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
mately homogencous, to be supplemented by 
numerous smaj]l demoustration farms; the 
creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
provinces: and the provision of an expert staff 
in connection with these colleges for purroses of 
research as wellaseducation, The eventual cost, 
it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhe 
@ year, The Pusa& Research [nstitute and Col- 
lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 including 
equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
& eum of £30,000 placed at Lord Ourron’s dir- 
posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to 
India, This example of munificence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposa) 
of the Government of Bombay forthe establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural] schools and the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. 


Prior to 1021, the policy of agricultural 
development in India as a whole was guided by 
the Government of India, but with the inception 
of the Reforms in 1921, agriculture became a 
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transferred subject and provincial Governments 
were granted autonomy in respect of the policy 
of agricultural development in their provinces. 
The Central Government, however, still concerns 
Itself with acncultural problems of all-India 
Importance and maintains the following institu- 
tions under the administrative control of the 
Agricultural Adviscr to the Government of 
India.— (1) the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa ; (2) the Imperial [nstitute of Vetuinary 
Research, Muktesar ; (8) and (4) the Lmperial 
Tnstitutcs of Animal, Iushandry und Dairying, 
Bangalore and Wellington; (5) the Imperial 
(attle Breeding harm, Karnal ; (6) the Creumcry 
at Anand ; (7) the Imperial Canc breeding Sta- 
oe Coimbator ; and (8) the Sugar Bureau, 
usa. 

The net annual expenditure of the Jmperial 
Department of Agriculture 1s alout Ks. 9,50,000 
or about £70,000 while that of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture is Ks. 73,66,000 or 
ubout £,515000. The total nct expenditure of 
the agncultural departments in India 1s therefore 
whout £6,16,000 or about one half penny per 
acre per annum. 

Recent Progress.—A survey of the results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
—including the Central Research Justitute at 
Puse and the Provincial departments in relation 
to the chicf crops of India shows valuable results. 
Of all the grain crops of India, rice stands first 
in importance and its yield is a vital factor in 
the welfare of the land, The Department is 
devoting much attention to the evolution and 
Introduction of improved varieties. An area 
of 150,000 acres is now grown with the heavy 
yielding races of Indrasail, Dudsar and Katak- 
tara in Bengal alone, while some of the selected 
strains arc stcadily gaining ground in othcr 
provinces. The hybridisation of a race of trans- 
planted rice shows promising results. 


Wheat is the nextimportant crop. The types 
evolved by the Agricultural Departments posses- 
sing high yielding and rust resisting qualities and 
good milling and baking prcperties are becom- 
ing very popular all over the land and give satis- 
factory results even under adverse conditions. 
Some of the new series of bearded wheats cvolved 
at Pusa for tracts of country whero the crop 
is Hable to damage by birds possess cqually satis- 
factory milling und baking qualities and yield 
as heavily as the popular Pusa wheat (12 and 4). 


With a view to meeting India’s requirements 
of refined sugar, which are grcater than her 
production, the Agricultural Department is 
vigorously experimenting on high yielding canes, 
Some of the new varieties evolved at Colmbatore 
Cane Breeding Station are doing remarkably 
well and Coimbatore 210, 213 and 214, the demand 
for which far exceeds s"pply, have well establish- 
ed their superiority uver tne old indigenous 
canes. Experiments are also, with the aid 
of the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, 
belng made with field and factory tests on all 
the more promising seedlings. 

There hasrecently been a considerable increase 
in the arca under cotton, especially roseum. 
a high ginning quality. The Central 
Cotton Committee, representative of all branches 
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ul mtton growing, manufacturing and trading 
int-resta, 1s co operating with the Departments 
of Agriculture in tho Provinces and with allied 
institutions, to which it has given grants in 
ald for the investigation of sciontific problems 
relating to cotton It has also cstablishid a 
Technological Laboratory, including an experi- 
mental oleae and research laboratory 
in Bombay c laboratory will, it is hoped 
prove of great value to cotton work« rsin furnish 
ing accurate information regarding tho sploning 
qualities of new strains At thc instance of tho 
Committee, a Cotton Transport Act has bien 
passed by the Indian Legislature, to regulate 
the transport of raw cotton and thus previ nt 
the adulterations of long staple crops by the 
admixture by merchants of coarse vVarictics 
beforo marketing An accompanincaot to this 
law 18 another for the control of gins and press 
in ordcr to prcvent fraudulcnt malpractices in 
them 


The Agricultural Department hivw sclectcd 
strains of jute which mamtain thar superiority 
over the oldcr varictics uscd by the cultivators 
and they are rapidly spreading Progress has 
been made in the extraction of fibre from sanu 
hemp, 


Tho Department has been exper'™cnting in 
the selection of a tobacco plant which y, Ul result 
in an incrcase in the outturn of the betta, Mal 
tics of Tadian cigars and thus assist home gro *" 
tobacco butter to hold its own in competition 
with imported cigars tobacco and cigars ttes 


Departmental investigations havo mc anwhile 
been conducted 1n regard to thu reclamation of 
salinu lands, the conservation of soil moisture 
the movi mcnt of nitrates in the soil thc storage 
of farmyard manure the efficiency of diffcrent 
methods of green Mainuring, tho solubilization 
of mincral phosphates, the control of inscct 
pests and discascs of crops and problems 
relating to anima! nutrition 


Improvements are being attained by the De 
periment 1n the indigenous milk breeds of cattle 

y bettcr feeding and selective brceding and by 
crossing indigenous breeds with the famous 
milch breeds of Ayrshirc and Holsteim Steriliscd 
muk 18 now being carried over distanccs up to 
1,000 milcs and should the experiments being 
made 2n this connection prove successful 1t will 
open a new vista of possibilities for tho dairy 
industry in India Much attcntiun is being 
perc to the question of cattle feeding lor 
nstance, extensive trials have been made with 
different mcuthods of storng silage Public 
interest in dairying and cattle breeding appears 
to be growing throughout India 


The introduction of improved tillage imple 
ments from the West has already donc much to 
raise the standard of farming in India and work 
1n this direction 1s being pressedforward Thou 
sands of improved implemcnts are now to be 
seen in the countryside <A great difficulty 
in the antroduction of improved drills, mowing 
machines, fodder cutters, threshcrs, winnowing 
machines, cane mills and so on, suitable to the 
different needs of various parts of the country 
is the low purchasing power of the people and the 
Agricultural Departments in the Provinces have 
engaged the services of agricultural engineers 
and adopted other means to encourage and factli- 
tate the desired progress by the invention of 
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gimp r and cheaper implemonts of the necessary 
kinds than those imported from ovcurscas 


The past two or three years howevr have 
seen tremendous strides made in the popularising 
of modern implements and at the Bombay 
Presidency Agricultural Show held in Poona 1n 
October 1926 (the largest show ever held in 
Asia) the machincry section alone containcd 
cvhibits of farm machinery valud at many 
lakha of rupecs demonstrating that there is a 
fast increasing demand tor modern implements 


Expansion of Work -—-I6 has long becn m 
(rcasinzly cvidcut that tho agricultural r¢ vivalist 
activiti s which have thus grown up in the past 
two dcucades have reached a stago when their 
processcs ned overhauling and rcorganisation 
on broad lints§ Lhe achiev: ments of rescarch 
require better mcans for thcir applications and 
to accure their popular adoption Agricultural 
interosts have for somc ycars been dt manding 
as much official cffort for their improvement 
as has latcly been given by the utilisation of 
fiscal measures and in other ways, for the ins- 
titution and fostering of Indian industrial 
ventuns Iheawakening of popular intclligonce 
during reeccnt ycara has almost ccrtainly In an 
Important dcgrce prepared the mind of the 
cultivating class 3 for a more advanced policy 
of agricultural improvim nt than was 
prc viously practicable. She Govirnmcnt 
ot India have bien aware of the development 

f this new phas in the situation but post war 
ft ’ zi ev ha atcd their making 
TELL 2 ta BU angen spl vol 18.) ‘onmcnt 
funds availabl for its propcr acve ng 
Iho financial position has howewr, du 
the past two ycars considcrably eascd and con 
8 qucutly proposals have bccn formulat(d for 
an important cxpansion of agricultural policy 
Ih se were, in particular discuss.d b twecn 
Lord Reading th then Viceroy of India and 
the Secrtary of State for Inlia during the 
formers visit to Ingland im 1925 As a 
result ani as anticipated, a Royal Commission 
on Ageiculture was appolnte! on January 4th, 
1326 with the Marquis of Linlithgow as Presi 
dent and consisting of the following mimbers — 


Marquess of Linhthgow 

H Calvert Isq CIb MIA ICS Registrar, 
Co operative Socictics, Puny wb 

Professor N Ganguli Professor of Agriculture 
and Rural Lconomy C ucutty, University 


Dr T Kk Hyder MIA Professor of Leono 
mics Aligirh University 


BS hamat, Lsq 
SirH S Lawrence KCSI 
Sir James Michinna ht CII Ics 
Sir Thomas Midd ton KBL,C RB 
Raja Sri Krishna © G N DeoR 
P wrlakimed1 eee 
Ru Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt , o1£ »MVO, 
(Since deccas dl) 
The following are thc terms of reference — 
Generally 
1o cxamine and report on the present 5 
ditions of agriculture and rural economy In 
British India and to make recommendations for 
ne oe of a te and the promo 
on 6 welfare and prosperit Tural 
population , pera er 
. 
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In particular to investigatc— 


(a4) the measures now being taken for the 
promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
Tesearch, experiment demonstration 
and education, for the compilation of 
agricultural statistics for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for 
improvemcnt in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the hrc eding of stock 
the cxisting muthods of transport and 
marketing of agricultural produce and 
stoch 
(c) the methods by which agricultural 
operations are financed and _ credit 
afforded to agriculturists 
(d) the main factors affecting rural pros 
perity and the welfare of tho agricultural 
population. to make recommendations, 


It will not be within the scope of the Com- 
missions duties to make recommendations 
regarding the existing system of land ownership 
and tenancy or of the assessment of land revenuc 
and irrigation charges, or the «isting division 
of functions between the Government of India 
and the local Governments But the Com- 
mission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Governments in 
India may best be co ordinatcd and to indicate 


(6) 
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directions in which the Government of 1 
may usefully supplement the activities of Ic 
Governments. 


The Commission comm enced its sittings in 
October 1926 and during the latter part of the 
year heard evidence in the Punjab, Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and Bengal. On its 
return from Iingland ip Oct 1927 tt resumed 
its iuvestigutions It is not anticipated that the 
toon Will b available bifore the middle of 

928, 


Another milestone in the history of agriculture 
in India was the Bombay Prosidency Show held 
at Poona in October 1926, which attracted 
more than 135,000 people, of whom at least 
siaty per cent. were cultivators This ambitious 
8chcme of the Bombay Government was made 
possible by the formation of a fund of 14 lakhs 
of rupees, and the residue of 4 lakh has been 
turncd into a Trust Fund to ensure the Show 
being made an annual one at different centies. 
The Show as generally pronounced was the largest 
ever held in Asia, and was visited by represen- 
tatives from all the provinces and by the Mem- 
bers of the Roya! Commission It is understood 
that at lewt two Ulu. ti 7 Tiovmees have 
dicided to sold annual shows on equally as 
large a gale 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1925-24 IN EACH PROVINCE. 








AREA IRRIGATED. 











Provinces, Total Area By Canals. 
Sown. : By By Other 
Tanks. Wells. Sources 
Govern- Private. 
| ment 7 2) | 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras Per ee| 38,788,496 3,616,988 244,083 3,295,175} 1,491,235 600,665 
Bombay Si e»| 32,086,540 3,081,324 60,994 136,508 573,204 153,906 
Bengal . ce ee] 28,303,800 142,495 187,246 4” 4,748 88,015 474,704 
United Provinces ../* 42,040,524) 2,281,399 26,949 67,679) 4,973,016; 2,415,868 
Punjab bi ee} 26,709,855} 9,499,141 471,674 20,293] 3,714,940 118,233 
Burma ee e»| 17,943,659 637 ,034 278,804 181,482 19,155 310,562 
Bibar and Orissa  ..! 30,609,200 872,010 870,635 1,615,388 590,036} 1,275,379 
Central Provinces A 
Berar ne ~-| 27,116,461 Tas 1,084,041 ae 100,915 51,816 
Assam os oie 6,303,789 120 193,907 710 or 239,190 
North-West Frontier i 
Province .. ae 2,660,277 368,054 401,879 oa 85,381 41,763 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 335,988 ee oe 15,709 63,748 ee 
Coorg ee ee ee 138,193 2,488 ee 1,389 ee ee 
Delhi .. ee 254,693 $0,861 642 19,712 25 
Lfotal i 256,987,375| 20,531,918} 3,827,002} 5,809,618] 11,720,257| 5,676,086 


Neen nnn nn niet maerasacelinimnsienmndeiinecesciemmeamnanEERRnnndinimemnetnieeacieRUaREEERRRUanaaeiemmmnnimeemanaudememummeremtnmn mene: orcaimia ammicisiateraaemmmnia anamecianiemonn: aie sammaiameiaiaeaimaadial 
(x) Includes 348,245*acres for which details are not available, 


the Reforma in 16&/rvate canals.” 





o 





we 


Provinces. 


Madras es — 
Bombay ee . 


Benga) ee es 


United Provinces .. 


Punjab - ; 


Burma Soe re 
Bihar and Orissa. 
Central Provinces and 
Berar ae — 
Assam és ‘es 


North-West Frontier 
Province .. as 


Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Coorg .. as és 


Delhi .. ee ° 


ToTaL ‘ 


—- 
> 


Agricultural Statisiscs, 


AREA 


IRRIGATED. 





Total Area 
Irrigated. 


Acres. 


\ 
9,248, i 
4,011, a 


1,368,108 
9,764,511 


13,819,281 


1,427,127 


5,223,448 


1,236,772 


433,927 
896,881 
79,457 
3,877 


51,115 


47,565,781 


Rice. 


Acres. 
8,061,301 
1,400,015 


1,173,433 


380,397 


712,459 


1,373,472 


3,534,949 


1,109,308 


423, 900 


25,822 


17 


3,877 


20 


18,229,473 


Crops IRRIGATED. ® 





Wheat. 


Acrea, 


1,537 


371,740 


15,275 


3,530,547 


5,009,725 


379 


240,498 


30,495 


331,907 


6,283 


23,272 


SE See | Es | a pe ED 


9,672,658 


— eee ——— 


cholum 
(great 
millet). 


Barley. 


Acres. Acres. 


90 486,599 


21,332 643,929 
Bs 234 10 
2,020,453 21,158 
301,058 167,139 
oe 182 
105,227 3,050 
1,784 161 
66,314 18,7413 
24,546 163 
5,337 405 


eS | ST. 
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Bajra 
or 
cumbu 
(spiked 
millet.) 


Acres. 
309,332 
517,640 


10 


2,237 


255,037 


6,100 


229 


132 


See RS Goeaens ey 


2,558,400 1,341,609) 1,091,322 


332 
Provinces. 
Madras ere 
Bombay ee ; 
Bengal.. ee 


United Provinces 


Punjab os 


Burma ie 


Bibar and Orissa 


Central Provinces and 
Berar me . 


Assam F 


North-Weat Frontier 
Province .. : 


Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Coorg .. ; 
Delhi .. : 
ToTaL ‘ 





Agricultural Statsstics, 


Uther 

Maize. coreals 
and 

pulses. 

Acres, Acres 


4,307| 1,243,782 
25,087| 259,231 


2.823| 90,452 


50,928] 2,343,234 


378,984{ 1,097,608 
74 4,530 
82,122, 848,048 
14] 2,060 

ee 1,84 y 
228,086 19,108 
17,599] 10,017 
254| 3,992 





Crops IRRIGATED, * 





Sugar- 
cane. 


Other 
Food 
crops 


eee 


Acres 


108,936 


67,262 


27,404 


985,248 


$02,179 


1,74> 


157,148 


21,216 


48,071 


7 


5,232 


Vise | a ae 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
(a) Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available, 


Acres, 


282,117 


208,554 


123,342 


207,744 


233,027 


63,304 


184,438 


65,264 


6,974 


28,413 


5,916 


5,608 





Other 
Cotton. | Non-food| Total. 


Acres 
224,356 


390,543 


289,360 


2,421,080 


37 


1,804 


24,400 


23,959 


oo 


2,574 


crops. 


Acres. 
501,442 


320,446 


54,285 


332,659 


3,086,661 


17,873 


116,642 


5,896 


1,208 


104,628 


4,173 


4,234 





Acre*, 
11,.26 799 


4,226 682 


1,499,818 


10 308 365 
(4) 
14,088 007 


1,461,658 


6,284,281 


1,236,834 


433,927 


901,631 


92,919 


3,77 


51,115 





791,178) 5,938,816) 1,724,458) 1,724,458) 3,879,295] 4,650,047) 50,815,911 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1925-26 IN EAOH PROVINOE. 











FooD GRAINS. 





— 


ae SE Ee ee ee 
Provinces, re cfd glia 
olum umbu 

Rice. Wheat. Barley. (Great (Spiked 

Millet). Millet). 






Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Madras : »»| 11,322,646 24,122 | 3,073 | 4,546,213 | 3,074,173 
Bombay .. sg a | 3,109,540 | 1,300,789 | 27,508 | 8,315,203 | 4,651,202 
Bengal 2 - , «(21,133,400 | '130°500 | 86,400 | 4°00 ‘ 
United Provinces.. as --| 7,450,302 | 6,047,112 ,; 4,110,971 ' 1,989,655 | 1,674,128 
Punjab oe eis -e| 068,026 | 9,481,990 804,342 923,144 | 2,563,225 
Burma 





. . {12,236,919 69,220 re 725,789 bee 
.| 14,118,400 | 1,161,700 | 1,822,800 99,400 66,600 


5,197,868 | 3,524,207 | 16,642 | 3,837,003 | 113,766 
4,550,440 


Bihar and Orissa . me 
Central Provinces and Berar 


Assam ee ee ee eee eete 


North-West Frontier Province 25,°36 | 1,081,228 | *181,718 31,357 156,068 














Ajmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana 287 8,199 36,155 63,340 27,010 
Coorg Si oe Se 82,867 pila ee eee ou 
Delhi! ae 27 49,708 20,168 | 29,757 41,019 
TOTAL = . -}80,171,558 | 23,970,057 6,610,072 20,616,751 |12,269, \81 
Foop GRAINS, 
Other 
Provinces, Ragi or | Baie. Food 
Marua Maize. (pulse) Grains Total, 
(Millet) | P ; and 
Pulses "7 
Acres. Acres, Actes. Acres. Acres. 
Madras... ae - .. | 2,330,782 | 137,884 | 118,629 | 6,478,967 |28,486,930 
Bombay ..  .. a .»]| 171,714 | 203,558 | 586,173 | 2,529,560 |21,495,382 
Bengal = at a 9,100 78 300 135,600 933,900 \22 614,200 
United Provinces .. és ee | 158,748 | 1,615,512 | 6,641,267 | 6,263,052 ,36,751,047 
Pp as ee ee as 17,462 931,014 | 3,709,597 | 1,431,093 |20,829 893 
Baus ee ee ae a 7 221, 383 "168, 166 317,602 13, 784,061 
Bihar and Orissa .. .. | 779,900 | 1,676,000 | 1,412,100 | 5,434,800 |26,066,200 
Central Provinces and Berar aa 9.841 | 188,953 | 1,277,394 | 4,600,522 (18,717,186 
Assam : a seas eee * 177,159 | 4,707,599 
North-West Frontier Province s Slane 435,093 | 277,515 93,180 | 2,286,095 
a ur Pargana. 843 65,024 7,319 31,465 280,142 
tee ij ae se iar sauce 8,507| .... 129 15167 | 87,670 
Delhi _ aa oe ne ee 1,696 46,305 11,087 200,007 
TOTAL ee ee | 3,881,397 | 5,504,367 )14,825,194 | 28,708,554 196,066,331 








Included under “other food grains and pulses. ’ 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1925-26 IN BACH PROVINCE. 














Oll-SEEDs. 
Provinces, Sesamum] Rape Other 
Linseed,| (til or an Ground- | Cocoa- | Castor. Oll- Total, 
jinjiln), |Mustard.| nut, put. Seeds. 
Acres. Acres., Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres.{ Acres. 
Madras as «| 12,279) 789,859) 12,17)/2,598,609; 555,465 “377,863 46,012, 4,494,658 
Bombay .. ..| 120,035} 226,594; 147,338] 595,588) 46,239) 77,201; 224 ,836| 1,437,781 
| 
Bengal ees 133,700) 152, 900) 781,200 400 34,200] 1,053,000 


600 oe 
United Provinces... 381,217) 254 748 146,641] 14,410 ee 16,503 21, 338 B34; 857 


Punjab a »»| 29,438) 124,661) 751,585 ew 104 7,044) 912,882 
Burma ve oe 16)1 152, 862 4,540, 498,587 11, 040 2 7,500] 1,674,547 


Bihar and Orissa ..} 686,700) 218,100, 753,0C0 200} 28, en 44,400] 304,900 2,035,800 
Central srovne’ ea 





and Berar , 1,147,600} 433,052{ 61,261] 59,686} .. 68,305| 305,487 2,165, 893 
Assam ..| 11,418] 20,405] 358,268] ,. ies 4,834 ,920 
North- West Frontier 11 4,085! 118,059 i se , 2, 518 th "873 

Province. | | 
Ajmer-Merwara and 769 31,554 366} .. ‘a 5 49} 32,738 

Manpur Pargana. | ' 

Coorg ai (ae 125 6 aes 131 


Delhi rr ae 181| 4,513; ¢. i | i. " 34 4,228 


TOTAL « »|2,524,078) 8,409, ia ese 8,787,480| 640,844! 579, 2121, 146, 1318 15, 156,008 








| FIBREs. 
Condi- Sugar 
Provinces, ments & pia Others. ne 
ces. : 
P tT Cotton. Jute. fibres, Total, 
Acres, Acres. Actes. Acres, Acres. Acres.| Acres. 
Madras a ee 667,108 J12,821| 81,535} 2,887,410 244,813] 3,181,733 
Bombay .- .. ++ , 178,552 68,426} 3401) 6,474,030 .. | 105,251) 5,679,281 
Bengal .. | 151,200 | 215,000; 66,800 59,600] 2,523,700| 74,800) 2,658,100 
United Provinces a 98,671 | 1,418,964 ae 990,099 a 245,811) 1,285,410 
Punjab - eG 33,878 | 389,927 sie 2,701,836 oo 51,790) 2,758,626 
Burma oe oe a 90 723 28,276) 21,587 464,168 A 2, 609 466,767 


Bihar and Orissa... 56,500 | 290,200 200 84,000] 263,200} 25,500; 372,700 
Central Provinces and 


wee 84,841 | 22,042 -. | 5,885,097 .» | 168,710] 5,643,816 

Assam ae is we 40,636 ja 47,308} 136,508 me 188,811 

North-Weat Frontier 1,801 48,124 - 32,416 s 667 83,083 

oe. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

Manpur Pargana .. 1,817 369 ee 54,271 om 81 54,852 

Coorg .. a6 a 3,562 32 - 1 oe 464 465 

Delhi ee ss - 1 ,157 7,766 oe 5 885 Ss 608 6,588 





Torat .. (1,360,805 | 2,638,483] 163,523] 18,186,166) 2,923,408] 010,008)22,019,672 


t Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 10::5-26 IN EACH PROVINCE, 
ao aarenale Drugs and Narcotics. 
Provinces. i a Sa Other Fodder 
Indigo.| Others.| Oplum.| Tea. | Coffee. |Tobacco | Drugs and{ CfOP8. 
Narcotics c 
Acres.| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acros. Acros. Acren. 
Madras ee e.| 77,627); 2,983 oa 50,445 | 54,087 | 244,389) 145,731 388,484 
Bombay .. ».| 1,025)552,038 «% 18 9 | 121,557 31,222 | 2,104,979 
Bengal ee ea 300 ae 187,700 i 203,400 4,200 96,700 
United Provinces ..| 14,818 401} 81,008 6,655 a4 79,094 2,058 | 1,208,808 
Punjab ..  ..| 20,528] 5,888) 2,022! 9,635 i 70,809 714 | 4,273,486 
Burma ss ae 385 oe i 55,105 40 86,165 67,619 235 418 
Bihar and Orissa ..| 18,900) 3,000 ane 2,100 ot 132,500 ds 39,100 
Central Provinces 
and Berar wie 28 73 a ee ba 16,905 1,577 464,375 
Assam ea ae ee to ee 416,577 oe 9,161 ee oe 
North- West Fronti 
Province i ia és a7 a a és 9,043 16 92 333 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpar Pargana.. 7 ee ee ee ee 37 a6 2,039 
Coor i i af. ae a 622 } 40,180 19 266 oe 
Delhi = ea “s 1 és - “id 883 ae 26,656 
ToTaL » | 188,618 504,611 83,080 728,857 | 95,166 1,064,862| 253,403 | $8,932,358 
Frultsand Miscellancous Detect 
Vegetab- oe Total Area Net 
Provinces. re Area Sown Area 
including Non- Sown. | morethan| sown. 
Root Food. Food once. 
Crops. i 
Acres. Aores. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Madras ee ee --| 878,792 57,354 162,920 | 38,788,496 4,954 731| 33,838,765 
Bombay .. .. 407,424 1,413 | 44,132 | 32,080,540] 801,228) 31,285,319 
Benga! a mes ee| 701,600 267,900 103,700 | 28,303,800 | 4,462,600} 28,841,200 
United Provinces .. eo| 470,314 91,001 9,078 |b42,646,524| 7,846,474! 34,800,050 
Punjab ee 7 »-| 287,019 115,607 4,046 | 29,709,855 | 3,694,842) 26,015,01% 
Burma... «» _~—sws |: 1,266,460 24,736 | 196,500 | 17,043,559 660,758] 17,278,801 
Bihar and Orissa .. -.| 674,700 604,100 $13,200 | 30,609,200 | 5,462,900] 25,146,300 
Central Provinces & Berar,} 105,691 2,791 843 | 27,116,461) 2. 46,280) 24,870,181 
Assam ss ae --| 403,056 (a) 148,029 | 6,393,789 565,316] 5,828,473 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince .-. 3 , 16,726 45,947 600 | 2,660,277 $55,746; 2,804,532 
AjmerMoerw ara and 
anpur Pargana os 639 2,298 2,555 335,088 $6,049 299,939 
Coor ee oe 5,296 ee ee 138,193 1,2 li 136,982 
Delh Sak 5,589 233 1,025 254,693 44,506} 210,187 
ToTaL -»| 5,173,306 | 1,214,876 986,722 |256,087,375 | $1,141,641/225 845, 734 


~ (a) Included under non-food crops. 
(b) Includes 243,245 acres for which detallsare not avaliable, 
(c) Includes Cinchona and Iadian hemp also, 
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Crop Forecasts 237 


The following is a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 126-27 
issued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India :— 


Per cent. of 
[receding 


Per cent. of 


Crop and 
Forecast. 


Jute*— 
Final. 


Sugarcane— 


Final. 


Cotton— 


Supplementary. 


Sesamum-- 


Supplementary. 


Indigo— 
Final, 


Groundnut— 


Final, 


Castor Sced— 


Rice— 
Final, 


Rape 
Final. 


Linseed— 
Final, 


Wheat— 
Final, 


® Issued by the Director of A 
t Including Indian States, 


and 
Mustard— 


Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented 
by them. 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam (100 per cent. of tho 
total Jute area in India ) 

U. P., ¢Punjab, Biharand Orissa, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Sindt, Assam, N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince, C. P. and Berar, Delhi 
Mysore and Baroda (About 95 
per cent. of total sugarcane 
area of India.) 

All cotton growing tracts a 


U. Provinces, Burma, Madras, C 
P. and Berar, Bombav_ and 
Sindft, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 

unjab, Ajmer-Merwara, Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and Kotaht 
(89 per cent. of total sesamum 
area of India‘) 

Madras, Bihar and Orissa, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Bombay, and Sindt (about 85 
per cent. of total Indigo area of 
India.) 

Madras, Burma, Bombay ft and 
Hyderabad (93 per cent of 
total groundnut area of India) 

Practically All castor growing 
(tracts), 

Bengal, Biharand Orissa, Madras, 
Burma, United Provinces,t C 
P. and Berar,t Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindt, Coorg, Hyderabad 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent. of total rice area of 
India). 

United Provinces, Punjab, Ben- 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa, Assam, 
Bombayt, North-West Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Baroda, Hy- 
derabad and Alwar? (94 per 
cent. of total rape and mus- 
tard area of India.) 

Centra] Provinces and Berar, | 
United Provinces, Bibar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, t 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko 
taht (about 93 per cent of the 
total linseed area of India). 

Punjab, t Ualted Provinces, t 
Central Provinces and Berar, 
Bombay (including Sind), t¢ 
Bihar and Orissa, North-West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Centra! 
India, Gwalior, Rajputana, 
Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Mysore (98 per cent. of total 
wheat area of India) 





+ 


Area. 


4,764,000 


100,400 


Acres, 

3,430,000 

2,920,000 
24,976,000 


79,138,000 


5,491 000 


8,348,000 


$1,244,000 


griculture, Bengal, tbe autturn fiaure 
~ Bajp 


4,163,000 
1,872,000 
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L199 


88 
95 


75 


98 
96 


99 


93 


102 


tana, 


year (100= 
Estimated figure of Estimated 


sam date 
preceding 
year.) 


outturna. 


Acres. 
10,889,000 
bales. 


3,208,000 
tons. 


4 973.000 
bales. 
407,000 
tons. 


20,000 
cwts. 


1,831 ,000 
tons, 


132,000 

tons. 
39,479 000 

tons. 


988 000 
tons. 


407,000 
tons. 


8,948,000 
tons, 


includes Nepal, 
u 


preceding 
vear (100- 
figure of 
name date 
preceding 
year.) 





121 


108 


07 


92 
06 


108 


101 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
[ts irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its livbility to fallure or serious dcfi- 
clency. The normal annval! rainfall varics from 
460 inches at Chcrrapunii in the Assam hills to 
less than three inchcs in Upper Sind ‘The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one ycar was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, whilc at stations In 
Upper Sind it has becn mil Thcre are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as othurs do from 
drought 

The second Important characteristic of the 
Fainfall is its uncoual distribution throughout 
the seasons Lxcipt in the south-east of the 
peninsula, wherc the heaviest precipitation 
1s recelved from October to December, by far 
the greatcr portion of the rainfall, during the 
south-west monsoon, betwecn June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 

aratively smal] the normal amount varying 
rom halt an lnch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, 1s prac- 
poe rainicss Consequently it happens 
that in one scason of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and Is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another period the same trict 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stuge 
often occurs in a fewdays From the agricul- 
tural point of view tha most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rajnfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there js but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatcst 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considured, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some legs than 9 quarter of 
the normal amount has bcen recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 


Scarcity.—Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent. asa dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over an abateotbd area, ONC year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
jn ten a year of severe drought It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigution systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works—The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 


two main classes, those provided with artifical - 


storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the prinoipal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing waterin the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 


has been practised in India from time imme 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an eurthen embankment 
costructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the watcr collects, and those under 
Government contro] range from small tanks 
urigating only a few acres each to the huge 
rescrvoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic teet of water. By gradually 
exaping water from o work of the latter type, 
& supply can be muntained long after the river 
on which the reservoir Js situated would other 
Wist be dry and uselcss 


The Three Classes —Freviously all Irriga- 
tion woiks were divided into three classes, 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the tricnnium 1921-24 the method of dcter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept have been ro-classified under two 
heads, Pioductivo and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital wotkhs ‘Lhe main c1itcrion to be satis- 
ficd before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten year. of the com- 
pletion of constiuction, produce sufficient 
Tcvenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India _ belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and Indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1925 26 to Rs 9),84 lakhs.. 


Unproductive wo1ks are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard againgt the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, ald are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately Justificd by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
43 the pecbable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area aJjready protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection 

Nearly a fifth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
frags works for which no capital account 

ep e 


Growth of Irrigation —lhere has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irmgation 
works. From 10% million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 10} million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres 1n 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This record was, however, again sur- 
passed in the yee 1922-28 when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, arounted to 28} 
million acres. During the year 1925-26 the 
total area irngated oe Government works of 
all classes in British dia amounted to some 


Irrigation Charges. 


28 1 million acres which almost approaches the 
record area of 28} million acres irrigated in 
1922-23 and is nearly a million acres more than 
in the preceding year ‘The main increage has been 
in the class ot productive works, which irrigated 
4% million acres in 1878 79 and rose to 10,47) 838 
acres in 1925 26. ‘Lhe area irrigated by unpro- 
ductive works at the cnd of 1025 26 was 
2,716,171 acres 

The area irrigated in 1925 26 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 10,418,000 acres 
were irrigated during the year In _ addition 
nearly 679,000 acres were irrigated from channels 
which although drawing their supplics from 
British canals, he wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency camc next with an aca 
of 7 4 million acres, followed by Sind with 3 3 
million acres and thc United Provincs with 
nearly 2 8 million 


Capital and Revenue—The total capital 
Invested in the works has risen from Rs 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs 99,84 lakhs in 1920 26, 
Ql avcrage increase of Its. 180 jakhs a ycur. As 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation 
works of Jndia, taken as a whole, yield a return 
ot trom 7 to 8 percent on the capital invested 
in them ; this 15 a satisfactory result as Rs, 34,87 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, which return less than 1 pcr cent, 
The capital outlay also includes expenditure on 
@ number of large works wonder construction, 
which have not yet commenced to ealn revenue 


Charges for Water—The charges tor 
water are levied )n ditterent ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably im Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part ot India water 1s paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated 1s measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “lift”, that 1s to 
say where the land 1s too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his fleld. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 


The results obtained in each province are given in 


——— 
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annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of ‘No crops, no charge” 
which 1s now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no ccafidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop, 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province ‘husin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7-8-0 to Ks 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Kis. 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs. 
3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Ks $ to Rs 4-4-0 per acre tor cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to ts 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
No extra charge is made tor additional water- 
ings Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield 18 much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 1s remitted. 

A somewhat differcnt system, the long lease 
svstem, 1s 1n force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provimecos under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal riinfall is tairly high, it 15 always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and 1f the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait tll the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy torms, and the water rates 
Tepresent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the watcr he receives 

Triennial Comparisons.—Tho average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
ot all clases durng the trenmum 1922-25 
was nearly 274 million acres, which 1s slightly 
less than iu the previous tricnnium  Jhe ureas 
foreach of the three years were 28 302,308 acres 
in 1922-23 26,539,390 in the 1923 24 and 27 2 
mullion in 1924 25 ‘he arca urigated in 1922- 
23 was the highest on record 


the table below .— 


Average area ltrigated | Average arc 1 irrigated 


Provinccs in triennium 1n tricnanium 

1918 21. Z 19 22-25 adds: 
Madras ace Hd ; : 7,276,257 7,112,062 
8 2 Pe 398,575 432,000 
i a eat ae be << 3,040,020 3,600 000 
Bengal. . Bi - ‘ oe ; ana ; araces 

e J 0 ’ ’ ? 

Puniab ities a 9,273,009 10,345,215 
Burma. . a ee 1,461,465 1,698,567 
Bihar and Orissa... sie 7 és Ss 988,368 886,014 
Central Provinces... ee wi Pe 331,551 435,858 
North-West Frontier Province. 341,809 371,782 
Rajputana .. Pe sd bus is ‘ 20,947 20 548 
Baluchistan ee ee se es ee sea ania 24,833 24 207 
__ Total ie 26,767,800 27,325,207 


asad 
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Productive Works .—Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was over a miliion acres more than in the previous period. 








Average arca irrigated | Average urea irrigated 
Provinces. in previous triennium in triennium 
1918-21. 1921-24, 
Madras oe os a ee as oe 3,755,814 3,681,946 
Bombay Deccan .. ae S% ad = 2,973 2,851 
Sind is Pr oe te pid es 1,050,811 2,645,065 
United Provinces .. re - 3,115,207 2,243,089 
Punjab... de se ae a ne 8,480,798 9,714,815 
Burma wi ae a ee ve ee 951,975 1,065,402 
Central Provinces .. be ee Se 127,374 181,632 
North-West Frontier Province .. 5 “ 204,808 216,814 





Total 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1925-26, ls. 64,96 lakhs. The net revenuc for 
the year was Ks. 712 lakhs giving a return 
10°97 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1818-19 and 9} per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
Into operation and others which are under 


18,589,760 


19,652,514 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of thcir construction. 


Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium wero as below :— 





Province;. 





Average arca irrigated |Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium in triennium 
1918-21, 1921-24. 


a a A ae aa ey 








Madras oe oe a oe oe ee 281,608 290,654 
Bombay-Decca ee ve ee an ae 242,388 268,863 
Sind .. ee oe ee .. oe 1,047,268 838,891 
Bengal. . oe °° oe ee vs .- 87,169 79,121 
United Provinces .. oe oe os we 228,418 180,838 
Punjab oe oe ee ee ve oe 46,149 65,844 
Burma. « os *o ee ee es se 3,868 6,379 
Bihar and Orissa st... i i ae es 985,955 958,607 
Central Provinces .. Sc ee «4 oe 175,235 202,220 
North-West Frontier Province .. - oe 137,001 174,035 
Ra putana oe es ee ee es ae 20,947 19,422 
Ba uchistan ee ee ee ee ee 2% 24,833 23,635 

Total ’ "| 3,280,839 3,108,509 
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Non-capital Works —the results obtained from tho non-capital works are given below :— 





Average arca 
Irrigated In pre- 





Average areca irri- 


Provinces. gated in trienniym 
ace ra 1921-24. 

Madras a a ee ee nae 3,238,835 3,179,388 
Bombay-Deccan a - a i 153,214 157,036 
Sind ae ee e e ee ae 41,941 42,306 
Bengal ee ee oe ° 21,449 21,371 
United Province a i ae ¢ 168,223 8,768 
Punjab i) ee ee se ee ee 746,062 684,745 
Burma ee ees ees ee ec e 505,622 559,012 
Bihar and Orissa és ~ es J 2,413 1,898 
Central Provinces a = ‘ “ 28,042 47,728 

Total 4,890,701 4,712,311 


The drop in the arca irrigated by non capital 


works in the United Provinces and Punjab is 


due to the exclusion of certain works owing to 
a change having been made in their original 
classification. 


Capital Outlay —The total capital outlay, 
direct and indircet, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under constiuction, 
amountcd at th. end of 1925-26 to Rs 9,84 





Inkhs 
Rs. 11,46 lakhs 





The gross revenue for the yoar was 
and the working expenscs 


Rs 4,06 lakhs, the net return on capital was 


thercfore 7 41 


r cent. 


Of the — several 


rovincs, the return on the capital outlay 
nvest«d in productive works was highest in the 
Pun‘ab, whcre the canals yielded = 17°2 per ccnt 
In Madras thc pere: ntage of return was 12 17, 
while in thc United Provinces a return of 6°30 
per cent. was realised, 


irrigated Acreage.—A comparison of the acteage of crops matured during 1925-26 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several pro- 


vinces is given below .— 


Estimated 








Capital cost 
of Govern- value of 
Area irri- ment Irrigu- | crops raised 
gated by |Percentage of| tiond Navi- | on areas 
Provinces, Net area | Govern- |area irrigated| gation works | receiving 
cropped. ment to total to end of State irriga- 
Irigation |cropped area.| 1924-26 tion, 
works. In lakhs of | In lakhs of 
rupees. rupees, 
Madras es ae 38,788,000| 7,413,000 1911 1,247 3 705° 
Bombay-Deccan es 25,761,000 454,000 18 950 514 
Sind .. ee bs 3,370,000} 3,296,000 97°6 826 804 
Bengal.. ie ae 23,541,000 100,000 0 42 420 124 
United Provinces .. 34,191,000} 2,791,000 8 2 1,830) 1 880 
Punjab vs za 29,710,000) 10,418,000 36 07 2,804 6,453 
Burma.. a 15,920,000; 1,900,000 11°93 385 886 
Bihar and Ons “e os | 24,745,000 904,000 $6 627 554 
Central Provinces... -- | 17,867,000 443,000 25 541 235 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince as ue 2,660,000 368,000 189 287 800 
Rajputana .. 225,000 12,000 52 35 5 
uchistan .. a 222,000 23,000 10 3 32 4 
Total .. [217,311,000] 28,122 000 12 9 9,984 14,554 





eee Ge 








* Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by Non-capital works 
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New Works.—Two major works of excep- 
tional importance are now under construction 
namely the Sukkur Barrage, and Canals, 
in Sind, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the 
Punjab. The Sukkur Barrage, when completed, 
will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet between the 
faces of the regulators on either side. ‘Lhe 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs. 1,835 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about 
Rs. 669 lakhs and the canals for Rs. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of 7% million acres 1s commanded, 
of which 64 million acres 1s culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation ot 5} milhon acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 millon acres repiesent 
existing inundation irmgation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
The ultimate annua) net revenue forecasted 
as obtaimable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, !3 Jts. 194 lakhs, which 
re nts areturn of 10% per cent. on capital. 
This 1s the return from water rates alone, but 
& further lurge increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
mullion acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. ‘Lhere will be increases on 
this account under peecneally every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 


The Sutlej Valley Works oonsist oj 
four weirs, three on the Sutliej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab 1s called below its 
Junction with the Suvlej, with twelve canal. 
taking off from above them. ‘Lhe total area to 
be irmgated 1s 6,108,000 acres, or neatly 
8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
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are perennial and 3,038,000 acres non-perennia 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are 10 British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner, 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Rs. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 1eh 
cent. 18 anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro- 
duction of irmyation, no less than 32 milhon 
acres of descrt waste, the property of the three 

arties concerned, at present valueless, will 

ecome available for colonisation and sale Jt 

1s customary, mn the pro-forma accounts of 
iWrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale procceds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 percent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which dut- 
ing the past seven years has averaged 
over 41 per cent. 


The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost ovcr 6 crores of rupees and will: xtend 
lirigation toa new area of 301,900 acres, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1925. 
In Bombay Presidency the Bhandardara 
Dam, 270 feet in height, was completed 
at the end of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at 
the end of 1926. Jhe Damodhar River (Canal) 
project was sanctioned in 10921, but has been 
re-cast in view of the mse in the price of 
labour, Excellent progiess his been made 
with the Saidi-Ondh canuls in the United 
Provinces. A comprehensive imigation pro- 
grimme extending over a period of 14 years 
has been commenced in_ the Centra) 
Provinces. 
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So far we have dealt oniy with the great irri: 
gation schemes, They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument 18 the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well 13 an 
extremely efficlent instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise overy drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
ls more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerte at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
{t is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation b 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
@ year or two and then allowed to fall into 
docay. These are temporary or Kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
fato thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 


Where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree ‘Lhere 
Is the pwottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at thc end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This 1s rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. Lor greater 
lifts bullock power is invarlably used. This 18 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
Matically on reaching the surface. By this 
Means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at atime, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency, There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madrasa, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economica] where the wate: aupply is sufficientiv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. overnment have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
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from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed taxavi, aro freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent In Madras and 
Sombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally heing long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk, 


Tanks.—Next to the well, the indigenous 
Instrument of irrigation is the tank. ‘The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
oua features In the Indian scene ‘The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Pcrivar Lake in 
Travancore holding up from four to seven 
billion cubie feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chaims of canal, to the 
Itttle village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date bark to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of tbese works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic fect, with water spreads of nine miles. 
Jhe inseriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
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to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation ts 
practically unknown in the Punjab and tn Sind, 
but it 1s found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its bigheat 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zcmindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. Accurding to the latest figures 
the arca irrigated from tanks is about oight 
million acres, but In many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuze in famine they are often quite useless 
Inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 


Bibliography.—1ricnnial Review of Irriga- 
tion in Lndia, 1925-1927. Calcutta, superintendent 
of Government Printing. Price One Rupee. ‘Lhe 
annual irtigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis. 
tical record, ‘They have becn greatly improved 
ot recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satistactory form ‘lhe major leview appears 
once every three years. The firstof these triennial 
reviews Waa i3sued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is Issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress ofeach particular year, 
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The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of ita geographical 
position. ‘The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Qcean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
ip the northern winter, Ccntral Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The metcorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
ig turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heafed region drawing towards 
{it an immense current of air whicb carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons.—The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vincee of the North-Wost Frontier Province 
ani the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and nottherly winds 
eet In over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
nll parte of the country except the southern 
haif of the Peninsuia, and by the end of the 


year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Fquatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India; 
to the south of these the ncrth-east winds of 
the winter monzoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a creduel extend. 
Ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
tine weather conditions exist during this period, 
mz, the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to Py erat 
t.¢, the summer monsoon, at the Ma Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amouats to 29°48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is uneettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of ahallow storms from the weste 
ward. The number and oharacter of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, tp Northern India 
perlods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall forthe four monthe, 
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December to March, amounts to 5°26 Inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4°78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in thig region than that of the summer mon 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ‘‘ rains’ 
are of the greatcst economic importance ‘The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India 
Spring Months - March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105", lies over the south of the Central Pro 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
ip the Indus Valley near Jacobabad yempe 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area tncluding Sind, Rajputana 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Sacobabad on June 12th, 1807. During this 
erind of nsing temperature and diminishing 
ferometric pressure, great alterations take 
lace in the air movements over India, includ 
fas the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing jJand and sea winds in the coast 
regions These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
ls Inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are On that account very destructive 
By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
jast week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole. 
character of the weather changea. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 80° or 86° south the wind circulation | 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say > 
from about Lat. 81°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the alr rises 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic | 
or beyond To the north of this circulation 
t¢, between the Equator and Lat 20° to 25 | 
North, there existe a light unsteady ciroula. 
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tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to aay about Lat 20° North there ig a north 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Irades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezcs 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south west monsoon period The suu 
at this tyme is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern ‘lropic Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern ‘Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the hght unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Lrades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes hnked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity ofat least five-eixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con 
tinuous au movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat 30°S to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive Occanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged witb 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
india, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One porion iy directed towards Burma; 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves co south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mone 
soon continuest or three und a half to four 
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months, vez, from the beginning of June to, Burma; It is over 100 In the north Assam 
the middie or end of September. During its Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
prevalence more or less general though far !s only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution bemg as follows. The ureater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast district. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range 18 
forced intu ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total at deca about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months The currcnt 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional unccr- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current 


The northern portion of the current blowing | 


across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and pasing onward gives modcrate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
west and is thus directed towards the 1tn- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rai. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the lowe 
lving districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills The re 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
lone nies of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 

m 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falle of 
occasional rain. 


The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June ty September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount dimimushes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches ovcr a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and 13 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it 1s over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of ladia is — 


May ae ae Ag 6 inches. 
June ee ee 8° 3 oe 
July ee ee 11° 9 ge 
August .. -10°5 oe 
September suse ee * 
October .. os ae o 


Cyclonic storms and cyclonog are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sca they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, mz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
% constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 


| 1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 


coast and dectesses to 20 fnchea in Upper: 


Jan. Feb Mar. Apl May June 


Bay of Bengal .. eee: | 4 13 28 
July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 46 S84 22 8 


Jan Feb. Mar. 
Arabian Sea : “és as 
July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea en 1 1 5 


he preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the norma! proctssion of the seasons through: 
out India during the year, but 1t must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varias 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This ts 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element ramfall. ‘lhe most important va- 
riatlions in this element which may occur 
are — 


(1) Delay in the commencement of tho rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 


(2) : pronged break in July or August or 
ot 


(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 


‘4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 


About the middle of September fine and 
fiesh weather begins to appeur in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the arca of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rain 
area has retreated to Madras and the sout 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region} fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 


Apl. May June 
2 15 


modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year, 


(For monsoon of 1027, see page 350). 
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350 Monsoon 


MONSOON 


The S W Monsoon of the ycar was not nor 
mally vigorous but, though fcc ble im its initia) 
onset, its progress on the whole over the country 
improved as the scason advanced and finally 
approximated near enough to normal conditions 
Lhe distributuron however was seriously affcctcd 
by several storms which as usual rising off the 
Bay, drew marked = coneentration of rainfall 
ovcr certain regions along the tricks of thes 
storms flooding the country Guzrit Sind and 
Rajputana Wost thus returned huivy excesses 
respectively of 46 40, and 20 per ccnt over the 
normals of the season at the «xpense of precipi 
tation over other portions of the Continent Ihe 
Current on the Aribian Sea side was established 
on the Malabar cost practically about its normal 
time —27th May—and advancing northwards 
somewhat tardily confined its activity only to 
the southern half of the Pcninsula for ovir 4 
week It reached the Konkan cost on the 13th 
June and the Bombay coast on the 14th sbout 
a week later than the normal date and thc rcafter 
advanceul well in time to Guzrat an! into the 
Deccan and the Central Provinas Lhough thc 
pulses continued fairly active over the Peninsul i 
during the rest of the month they were too 
fecble to penctrate further northw iris [nto Sind 
and Rajputina, ind North-wcst anl Ccntra) 
India 


The Bav branch of the current was ¢st wblished 
and wis fairly pronounced in the South ant 
Centr of the Bay about the list week in May 
and under tho stimulus of a small «d¢ pression it 
extended well up into Chota Nagpur and Bihar 
early in June <And_= further’ strengthencd 
ahout the middle of the month 1 y a storm rising 
off the Orissa coast the curr ot was well helped 
in its advance past the Central Province into 
West United Provinces giving fairly widespread 
rains over the central parts of the Continent 
On the whole however indications of the feeble 
ness of this branch also during the month were 
fully appirent over the whole of its field of 
activity exceptin Assim Thus the total rainfall 
in June averaged over the plains of Tndia was 
in defoct by 16 per cent Hyderabad Central 
Provinces and Assam however returned fairly 
large excesses while marked defects were noted 
all over the tract of the country extending from 
Bihar and Orissa to the North-West Tronticr 
with the exception of Guzrat 


Conditions in July improved but mainly under 
the influence of cyclonic circulation A small 
depression off the Konkan coast followed by 
another over west Punjab helped the extension 
of the Arabian Sea current well into Sind 
Rajputana and Punjab, and the rise of other 


of 1927. 
OF 1927. 


atorms in the Ray later sustained the activity of 
the branch during the month The Bay current 
likcwisc struggling fecblv to advance along the 
Ganzctic plains into the Punjab was strengthened 
during the month by no Jess than three storms 
rising off the Orissa coast, which following the 
usuil north westerly course determined hcavy 
downpour all along thelr tracks The storm of 
the 23rd July especilly which intensifled on its 
pissige aS It approachcd Guzrat concentrated 
hcavy downpour of rain causing § disastrous 
floods in Guzrit and Kathiawar While yet a 
fourth storm off thc Bay about the ond of the 
month moving inland ind disappearing after a 
ghort run over Bihar caused heavy floods in 
parts of Bihar und Orissa = The rainfall averaged 
over the plains of Indis thus gathercd for July 
wits In execss by 12 per cont 


During August both branches continued weak 
thar activity tcaing influcnced in the main by 
three Bay disturbinces which concentrating the 
runs on trichs along their courses contributed, 
to the lurge exces%s mturned by Rajputana 
Central India and Tnhited Provinces West 
Avcrage1 over the plains of Indla the months 
coniribution howcvcr remainel in defect by 
7 jr cot 


ihe scvere weakness of the monsoon current 
of the ye it wis evidenced by ita mtreat from 
North west India early in Septimber In the 
Poninsula the retrcat was for the time retarded 
hy yet another depression which rising off tho 
Bay and traversing now 1n the westerly direction 
erossed the Dcecan and merging itself into a 
low pressure are? off the Konkan coast, Invigo 
rited the Arabian Sex pulses which once again 
extended tho rains into Guzrat and Rajputana 
rhe activity of the Bay current was in the main 
confined during the month to Upper Burma 
Assim and Bengal Influencing to a certain 
extent Blhar ind Orissa also Lhe total fall 
for September ws 12 per Knot in defi ct though 
Malabar Assim, and Bengal returned fairly 
large excesses 


During the month of October the activity of tho 
Bry current was restricted to Burm. and Assam 
inthe main A depression off the Orissa.Ganjam 
coist carly in the month helped to extend the 
pulses over North-east India The appearance 
of the North Last Monsoon current about the 
20th October confined at first to the extreme 
south of the Peninsula determined the final 
recession of the S W Monsoon of 1927 The 
total fall for October was 7 per cent in excess, 
Tho total fall averaged over the whole of Indla 
for the season Junc to September was 4 per cent 
in defect 
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Ihc followmg table gives dctailed information ot the rainfall of the period June to se ptcm- 
ber — 


RAINJ ALI, JUNI 10 SHITE MBER 


—_—___— Oe Se 


DIVISION. Depature | Percentage 
Actual Normal] from dc parture 
Normal from Normal 





Inches Inches Inches 

Burma ‘ ; ae ; 72.8 8> 8 — 110 — 13 
Asam a ee es ‘ 79 3 61 1 — 182 — 30 
Bengal es . — ; . 57.0 60 9 — 39 — 6 
Bihar and Orissa. = sis ; 40 1 455 — 5 4 — 12 
United Provinces. ne aig Z 35 3 30 1 — 08 — 2 
Punjab ie . ae 2 : 12 0 15 7 — 37 — 24 
North-West Irontier Province ,, A 28 5 0 — 22 — 44 
Sind ee oe . es 8 6 47 — 19 — 40 
Rajputana . é se ‘. j 20 4 18 1 — 238 — 13 
Bombay ; sis we ; 38 0) 37 9 — 10 — 3 
Central Indid oe os ‘ 29°45 33 8 — 43 — 13 
Central Provinces. bis : 4) 8 40 5 — 03 — 0 

Hyderabad es oe es 20 b 26 7 — 01 — 
Mysore . om as ‘ 12 9 15 5 — 26 — 17 
Madras ‘ ee : Sis : 23.9 26 3 — 26 — 10 
Mean of Indla.. ee - . 31 30 7 — 16 — 4 
 ‘medteal 


ath = cholera 
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which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
larla, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 


Famine Protection. 


Side ae side with the perfection of the ma” 
Chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
Gevelopment of famine protection. 
mine Commussion of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, ee and protective. 
Froductive works bemg estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay directly from revenue, 
In order to guarantee that there sbould be 
continuous progress with protective works 
the Famme Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ra 1% crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt Tha 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. (Great progress 18 being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine susceptible district 
io India—and in the Central Provinces. 


The Outlook. 


Such in brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which has been buit up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life wil) never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India ‘The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the incfeased 
resisting power of the people that Instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five mullions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as aix hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 


The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a rouch greater mobility In Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State rellefin one form 
or another was broaght almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loans and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour Is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 


lhe Fa- j 


Famine Trust. 


generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. he balance of 
exporta in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £650 millions a year Tho gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely iquid- 
ated 1s distributed all over the country, in small 
gums orin ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
Nan omergency’ Lhe prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
a small diifused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banhing system. 
dhere has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
18 DOW under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famoine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
fallure of the rains. Lhen the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and tamine diseases, followed by the greatinflu- 
enza pandemic of 1918 19, which swept off five 
millions of people This has not only prevented 
the increase of congustion, but has brought 
some arcas particularly im tho Indian States 
below their tormcr population-supporting capa- 
city The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with cast; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
Improved rural credit KHuinally, there 18 the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which 1s generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb tre surplus of a famine ycar, 
Whilst the Government 1s completely equipped 
with a famine code, there 15 No rc ason to suppose 
thit there will ever recur such an cmergency as 
that ot 1899 amine can now be efficicntly 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the lind revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 


The inercased resisting power of th: people 
wis effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920 21, which was due to the faflurc of 
the monsoon tow rds the end of the yeir 
1920 Ihe distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 pcraisted durmg thc ecirly months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distres, prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India, ‘The largest 
number of persons on fellef of all kinds did 
not excced 0 45 million which wae consider- 
ably less thin 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 


The Indian Fumine Trust. 


Outside the Government programme there 
13 always cope for private lang a nh 
especially in the provision of clothes help for 
the superior class poo who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
tation of the cultivators when the rains break, 
At every great fanine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
tor this purpose, and in 1890-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
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nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
jo which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to mect 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India, For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no Jess anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepare for any emergency. The reason for 
his is clear if we exainine for a brief space the 

economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Jmmense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India ore in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall, The 
rainy season 18 short and if for any natural! rea- 
son there is a weakness, of absence, of the 
tain-bearing currents, then there 1s either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves, The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed resppnsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered witha network ot 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the A say of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 

lems of Indian agriculture has ralsed the capacity 

of even the “‘dry” zones, The peasantry has 

accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 

less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 

spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 

The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 

lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 

tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
alfa, year it may create administrative diff- 
,. ~, has ceased to be an administrative 
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Famine under Native Rule. 

Famincs were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, ‘‘In 1630,"’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ‘“‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in Indla 
under Native rule, Whole citiesand districts 
were left bare ofinhabitants.” In 1681 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived, He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but ‘‘the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lic twenty together, nobody burying 
them, Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine,’’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Yheodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available forthe whole of India, In 
India there ig now no such a thing ag a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population; famine 
when It comcesis a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food, Ihe machinery whereby this ts 
done will be examined after we have seen the 

xperiences through which it was evolved, 
History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slowin appreciating the 
necd for action, but late food was pourcd into 
the district In prodigious quantities, Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs, 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a milllon people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone, This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70, The latter famine 
Introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population ofa milllonand a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated, Thcre was 
faminein Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78, This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tractin the Punjab, The tota) area 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- 
lation 68,500,000, Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuxted by the desire 
to secure economy the Government rellef pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful, The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone, Throughb- 
out British India 700,000,000 unite were relleved 
at a cost of Bs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs, 84 lakhs, 


Famine Policy. 


The Famine Codes. 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
claborated the Famine Codes, which ainended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
farnine relicf syatem to-day, They recommend 
ed (1)that¢«mploymcnt should be given on the 
relic f works to the able-bodied, at a wage sufii- 
cient for support, on the condition of perfo-m 
ing a suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re- 
Hef should be given in thcir villages oxin poor 
houses to those who arc unable to work, ‘Lhey 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands uponit. ‘Lhey advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenut 
in proportion to the crop fallure. In sendingst 
Famine Code to the provincia] governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal Icvel of comfort’’ Puiovincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were attected, with a population of 
69,500,000. Ihe numbers relicve! exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. ‘Lhe 
cost of famine relief was Ks. 7} crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs 1} crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs 1} crore. ‘Ihe 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs 1} 
crore, of which Rs. 1} crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,000. ‘lone experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of thts Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
& popwation of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar distnct of the Punjab famine was acute 
It was Intense in Rayputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven Inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain, There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of dificulties in its train. 
Then districta like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within th- 
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scope of the rolief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaiis swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
scale, At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
Were supported by the State, Rs 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs, 15 crores. ‘The famine was 
also marked by a widexpread acceptance by 
Indian States of the au hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
bv .oans to the extent of Rs. 3$ crores, the 
Indian Statea did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a fatnine mortality of approximately 
& million. ‘Ihe experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Comission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commus- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. ‘Lhe cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help theimnselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowcd to deteriorate 
it proceedcd on a declinmg scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people’’ The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, auil a policy 
of prudent boldness, staiting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by libcral preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 


The Government of India 1s now in posse 
sion of complete machimery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; _ pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultwial purposes made 
Test works aro then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near thcir villages, llberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop 1s ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 


lstaff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
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which so often accompanies famine, and ma 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
tains break 


Famine Protection 


Side by side with the perfection of the ma 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection Lhe Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extrome effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation § Lhese 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
F.oductive works beg estimated to yield 

rofits which will pay interest and sinking 

d charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there abould be 
continuous progress with protective works 
the Famine Insurance Grant was institut 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ra 1% crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt Lha 
chain of protective railways 13 now practically 
complete Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an tlaborate pro- 
gramme of protective Irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine susceptible district 
in India—and in the Central Provinces 


The Outlook 


Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past Yet everything goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900 Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been 1n silent proereae an economic 
revolution in India n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India Lhe deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant , the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power 


The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly Indicate them 
bere There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was broaght almost to his doors 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loans and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour Is rarely equa] to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency In the country. Then the ryot 


Famine Trust. 


generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard ‘1he balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times {fs 
approximately £50 millions a year The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid 
ated is distributed all over the country, mm small 
Sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency Lhe prodigious coming of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
present stinall diffused savings which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
Jhere has been a large extonsion of irrigation 
More than one third of the land in the Punjab 
13 now under irrigation, aud in other Provinces, 
particularly in the fatmie susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed which break tho shock of a 
{vilure of the rains Lhen the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and tamuine diseases followed by tho greatinflu- 
enza pandemic of 1918 19 which swept off five 
millions of people This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some arcas particularly in the Indian States 
below their former population supportin, cap. 
city Lhe increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with cay, the spread 
of the cooperative credit moveinent hie 
‘improved rural credit Jinally, there 1s the 
considerable development of manufactur ng 
industry, which is gencrally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a fame yer, 
Whilst the Government is compl+tely equipped 
with a famine code there 1s no rcason fo suppose 
that there wil) ever recur such an emcrgincy as 
that of 1899 lJamuine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagav: the 
suspension and remission of the lind revenue 
demand the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work the provision of cheap foddcr 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
In transporting the affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 


The increased resisting power of the people 
wis effcctively demonstr ited lad the famine 
of 1920 21 which was due to the fallure of 
the monsoon towards the en] of the yeir 
1920 The distress which appeared In the end 
of 1920 persisted during the eirly months of 
1921 ind regular famine was declired in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinccs and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India = [he largc«st 
number of persons on rel'ef of all kinds did 
not exced 0 4) million which wae consider- 
ably less thin 3% of the total population of 
the arca affected by the failure of the monsoon 


The Indian Famine Trust. 


Outside the Government programme there 
ia always cope for private philanthropy 
eapeclally in the provision of clothes help tor 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting 1n the rehabi- 
tation of the cultivators when the rains break, 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed particularly in the United hingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899 1900 the people 
of the United States pare generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
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fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 15 lakhs in Government securities 
to be heJd in trust for the purposes of charit 
able tellfef in seasons cf g neril distress ‘This 
‘Lrust has now swollen to over Rs 36 lahhs 


"Lhis Trust in a few yc1rs becamo swollen to 
Rs 2810000 and has over since been main 
tained at that figure lhe moncy 1s invested 
and the princiy il never taken for expenditure 
Ihe income from it 18 utilised for relief work 
as necessary and uncxpended balunccs are tem 
porarily invested 8s) w to make aviilable in 
years of trouble sivinss when expenditure 1s 
not necessary [fh temporiry invcstments—in 
Government Sec uritics—at the end of 1927 stood 
at Rs 611 600 and the cash balance at the same 
timc was Rs 213231011 80 th t the totu 
avilable for expenditure 1t the commcnecmc nt 
of this ycar wis Rs 6 38 023 10 11 


The wholo con litions to mect which the Lrust 
w1s foundcd hive changed in recent yerrs ss Lhis 
isthe result of the amyproved policy ¢f Gover 
ment in regard to famine ieluf and of the diffe 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con 
pequence of the improvement of trinsyort com 
munications ind other ftictors afkcted by 
modern progress An ica stricken by frilur 
of svasonal rains now obt uns supplies from other 


Boy Scouts. 


regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help ita people by 
loans given direct or through Co operative 
socicties to tide them over the period of scarcity 
Jhe expcricnee of suceessive visititions of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the acneril ¢conomic progress of the 
Tcople makes thim able to mect temporary 
}(Tlods of stress in 1 Manner formerly unimi 
ginable J amine im the old tcrrible senso of the 
t 1m his in fact «cased to occur = Lhis was well 
llustrated Ly the cxcnts of 1919 when the Jand 
Kuffered from 1 failure of the rains more general 
throughont India and worse in degree thin any 
previously recoidcd ty the Metc rologiciul De 
pirtment but the ¢11s18 was boinc with 1 mini 
mum of suffering Jhe demands upon the 
Tamine Trust hive consequently so greatly 
diminished in thar original sunse that bhirdly 
my money is now distril uted from it for the 
rclicf of famine in the y roper sense of the woid 
1csulting trom ruin fiilure and ¢xpenditure hs 
munlyv become grinta of «assistance to sufferers 
trom floods Jhc totsl expenditure upon rc il 
fimine in the ol | sense has been loss thin Rs 2} 
Jakhs since 1919 = Jhu terms of the Liust for 
tunittly permit of mini.cment on lincs weord 
ing with modern nccds 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts mowmcent, iiitiated tn 
Ingland by Lt Gen Sir Robert Biden 
Powell (thc Chicf Scout) has sprad widely 
in India, both among Luropeans and Indians 
‘Lhe Viccroy 18 Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces arc Chicf Scouts in thcir own 
areas ihe aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
churacter—training them in habita of observa 
tion, obedience and scif rchance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others ~and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves 


It is confidontly sibel Palate that inthe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf betwecn the different races 
existing In India Lhe movement is non official, 
non military, non political and non sectarian 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three 
fold promise to do his best (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King, (2) to help others at all 
times , and _ to obty the Scout law Lhe 
law referred to lays down— 

1 lhat a Scout’s honour 18 to be trusted , 

2 ‘Ihat he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, tc achers, employers, his comradcs 
his country and those under him , 

3  Jhat he is to be userul and to help others 

4 ‘That he 195 a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 

5 ‘hat he is courteous , 

6. That he is a friend to animals; 

7. ‘hat he obeys orders, 

8. ‘hat he smiles and whistles under all 
dimculties , 

9 Jhat he is thrifty ; 
ied. That he is clean {in thought, word, and 
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Scout Strength 








1 ROVING I [Scotus [Cras | Lowar 
4A 11 v4_ 121 663 
Balu histin 80 81 M11 
Bingilorc 184 21 205 
Bengal 1 704 428 |} 2,132 
Bharwnd Or 1 1 232 137 | 1 369 
Bombay 10 779 |* 2 481 | 13 210 
Central India 38 6 44 
Ccutral Provinecs 2,662 169 | 2&31 
Delhi . : 222 53 275 
VMidris 3,209 633 | 3,842 
Punjab 2,107 114] 2221 
Raj put ana 179 71 250 
Tmt d Provinces 1,049 158 | 2,107 
Burm ~ 063 366 | 2,429 
Affillated §Associa- 

tions— 
Cochin State Boy 884 : 384 
Scouts Assoclation 

Mirwar State Boy ar és os 


Scouts Association 
* Focludes 428 Kovirs. 


Hydro-Electric 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the dev: lopment 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already becn made. India not 
Only speciallylends itself to projects of the 
Kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power ls one of the secrcts of succcssful 
industrial development andthe favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly aliclasses of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
si of industrial enterprise in all parts of 

ndia within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, tor which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands ag regards the generation of pores 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commoditiis are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chicfly centred 
In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf 
transport is heavy. Water power asad its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the powercan be rendercd, in all parts 
of India. 

Watcr power schemes, pure and simple, are 
geperally difficult in India, because the powcr 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only 
during a small portion of tho ycar. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
, theretore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourablic sites for thisexist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunitics by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement tor the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important {r'ga- 
tion projects the watcr being first usid to 
drive the truol:es at the gencrating stations’ 
and then aistributed over the flelds, 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of Indla. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G, T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares 
M.IC.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government | 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report In September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h.p. is sup- 
Pied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 

he water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to i million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
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the seven great rivers eastward from the Indut 
ig stated to be capable of giving not Ics* than 
three mijlion horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
simflar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 


The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavila, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
ita resources, 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The grceatcst watcr-power undertakings in 
India—and in some respects the greatest in the 
world—are thc Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay {is atter London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and It isthe largest manufacturing town In Asia 
[ts cotton mills and vther factories use over 
100,000 horse powcr of mechanical energy and 
until a yeur or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coul coming 
from a distance—mostlv Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Schimc, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big ste ps forward 
made by India in the history of Its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of | Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short diftance of tho 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it ere 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken ful! advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form & 
magnificent catchment area to conserve thie 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, anil with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pionecr of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England toinvestigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considercd for six long 
years. Mcanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostiing passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’s 
ald was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
<ide of the undertaking. 


The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Governmcnt and au endeavour 
was made to enlistthe support of financiers of 
England who tried to Impose terms which wert 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Slr 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefsin the Presidency of Bombay 
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and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and @ company with an Initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rup ¢s was started 


The hydro-ekctric engincering works In 
connection with the projcct are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat ‘The 
rainfajl Ja stord in three lakcs at Lonavia 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whince it 14 conve ye d 
in masonry canals tothe foribay or receiving 
reservoir ‘lhe pow rhouse is at Khopoli 
at the foot of thc Ghats whither the stored 
watcr is conveycd through pipes the fall being 
one of 1,725fc(t In falllig from this height 
the water devilops a pressure of 750 Ibs per 
aquare inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or watcr wheils The schcme ws 
originally restricted to 30000 elcetmcal horac 

wot, but thi Company, in view of the increas 
ng demand for powcr from the Bombay mills 
decided to extend the works by bwilding the 
Shirawta Dam andissucd further sharcs bring 
ing the capitalto Rs 300 00 000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increascd to more than 
49,000 clectrical hora power Issucd Capital 
7 percent Preference 8 7385 shires fully paid and 
Ordinary 18 000, out of which 10 000 are fully 

id and 8000 new shiars, on which Rs 40( 

ve been cilledup Thercisalso a Dc benturc 
Loan of Rs 85)ikhs) The works were formal]. 
opened by H Kk the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th Tcebruiry 1915 At present there are 
about 44 mills with motorn, of the aggr 
gate B H P of 55000 H P. in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contractid to takesupply from the Com 
pany for a penod of ten yca1s, wn agreement 
a8 been completed whereby the | ata Hydro 
lectric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company andthe lata Power Com- 
pany between them supplv the whol of th: 
electric power required by the Bombay Liectric 
Supply and Iramways Company, Limited 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Brinch and Bombov-halyin 
section of the GTP Railway” [f[hcreremain 
Many prospective buyets of electricil energy 
ani the completion of tne Compiivs full 
scheme will not suffice for allsuch demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton mulls, which alone 
would require about 100000 horse powcr 
there are for instance tramways, with poss! 
bilities of suburban extensions The probable 
future demand 1s roughly estimated at about 
160,000 HX P Recently the Company has em 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten 
rions, these involving the jmpounding of a fourth 
Jake at Kundley, near J onavila the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli 


Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply Jed to the discovery of & 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valle of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto 
gether different treatment and dcsicn were 
required Jn this mstance the draw off point 18 
11 miles upstreim from the dam and at a lvvel 
112 ft above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam ‘Ihe wateris taken through a tunn! 
8 ,700 ft long driven in solld trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension, Scventy fuct of the 
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in the lake can be drawn off 
Salta e 75 per cent of the total amount 
of watcr stored, both above and below draw off 
level A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at luacrwad: This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approiches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand Herc, a tunncl, a mile and a quartcr 
long, catries the watcrtothe surg: chamber, 
Whence it entcrs the pipes for a vertica) 
drop of about 1 750 fret to thc ginerating 
station at Bhivpuri about 17 milks from the 
generating station at Khopoli The scheme 
is designed to yicld 100,000 horse powcr In ita 
full development A new company to oprate 
the scheme was formcd on the 3lst August, 
1916, with an initia.) capital uf Rs 210 00 000, 
divide d into 160 000 Ordinary shar s of Rs 1,000 
cach ind 5,000 Profcr nec shares of Re 1 000 
cach this bcingthe Andhra Valley Powe r Supply 
Company, Jimited This Company will pay 
annuilly to the Tata Hydro El ctric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent upon the profits 
(after making ccrtain dcductions) or a sum of 
Rs 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro Ek etric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs 00000 Tower is bang suppl i to some 
thnuty factons ino Bomlay al sorbinz roughly 
40 000 clectuical horse power as well as to 
the Bomtiy Theetuc Supply and = Lramways 
Company ind to the G I P hailwvy for the 
first stige of them clectmfication schime 


Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a Lorthward excension of the original scheme, 
80 a southward developmcnt also onginated by 
Mr Gibbs and developable on jines similar to 
those of the Andhra project in now Practically 
Complete lL under the mime of the Nila Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fart that 
the vallevs of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
forit A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co, Itd, was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs 9 Crores 
divided into 30000 73% cumulative prefcrence 
sharcs of Rs 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Rs 1,000 cach, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and %5,000 ordinary 
Shams Adake huwing an arca ot sateen square 
inules aud a catchment arca of L12 square mile s 
has boon formed at Mulsht by the crection of a 
masonry cam 4100 tect in length and 138 feet 
m hoaght At the cnd"of the lake opposite to 
the sitc of the dam a tunnel has bccn cut through 


upper water 


.the Western Ghats to a total length of 14 500 


fort atthe further end of which the water cnters 
the pipe inc und descends to the turbing powcr 
house at Bhua 1750 fect blow Lhe head ol 
water 1s sufhaent to gencate 150 000 clectncal 
horse power it 11000 volts and after being 
tripsfuimced up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the reuiuving st ition at Dhar wi, 
Bombay, through un ovethcal linc approal 
mitely &0 milis m Icnzth live generating 
units cach of 30,000 clectrical horse powcr art 
beng crocted, and of these two are already in 
commercial operstion The power will be 
absorbed by mulls, factomes and local area not 
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yet electrified in Bomtay and suburts 1s well, 


as bythe B B 4 C J Railway s suburban servic 
th G I P Rulway s elcctrflet service within 
thirty milks of Bombiv inl the 

needs of the B I 8S 4 L Company 


Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs 


evcrgrowing 
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Works in Kashmir 
| A&A seheme of much importance from its 


size, but more Intcresting bi cause 
of the devilopments that maybe expcrcted 
from it than for the part which = Ita 


Current supply alrcady plays in the life of the 
countrysidc 1s one tnstallcd a few ycars ago 


Tata propose to ercct two dams in the huge by thc Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 


valicy of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr A 
T,. Arnall and d velopable on lincs similar to 


the two projects by Mr Gibbs above mcntioned | 


partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of clectro chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation Lhe prclimi 
nary investigations for this scheme are Stil} pro 
ceeding The catchment area for the lake will be 
346 square mils and there will be a total storage 
after the rams of 112,600 million cubic fect 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal] 
load of 350000 horse power for 8000 hours 

r year ‘Lhe preliminary estimates providcd 
oF a capital of Rs 810 lakhs to carry out the 
schcme 


Mysore Installation 


The first hydro clectric schime undertaken 
in Tadiior Indccd,in the Last was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State which was 
inauguritcd, with generating works at Sivisa 
mudram in 1902 The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg and flows right across 
Mysore The first object with which the mstal 
lation was undertaken was the suppl} of power 
to the goldficjdsat Kolar Thcisc arc 92 mules 
distant from Sivasamudram and fora long timc 
this was the longcst cleetrical power transmis 
Sion linc in the world Currcnt Is also scnt to 
Bangalore 59 milis away, where itis uscd tor 
both industnal and lighting purposcs 


Lhe initia] undertaking his constantly been 
expandcd since its inau,zuration, so that its 


total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse. 


power, ls now approximatcly 25,000 hp = Lhis 
is the maximum obtainable with the wator 
which the Cauwry affords and, therfore 
with the numbcr of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly imcrcasing, the necessity 
vf a complh tcly new installation cIsewhcr, to 
be Opi rated in pa,allel with or s¢ paratcly from 
that at Sivasamudram, has bcen recognised 
Two projects offer thcmselves The first 


would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a | 


tributary of thc Cauvcry which has natural 
falls, and the sccond, known as the Mckadatu 
project would have 1ts powcr house on the 
Cauvcry, 25 miles down riverfrom Sivasa 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, arly ice nt to the Madras "residency The 
head of watcr available at Sivasamudram is 
400 fcet, that on the Shimsha 618 ret net, 
which would generate 39500¢€ h p At Mcka- 
datu tre Cauvery runsin rapids and a dam and 
& channe] 20 900 feet long with a 223 fc et bed 
would be necessary Lhere would be three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4000 e h p_ kutnre cxtensions yielding an 
addiilonal 8,000 h could be made The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their Inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered, 


| Jhclum near Baramulla, which Iles thirty- 
four mils north w st of Srinagar The hcad 
works of the Jhclum pow r installation sre 
situsted six and a halt milcs from the powor 
house and the main connection btw cn the 
two ly ygreit timber flume These works and 
bhe for bay atthe d liverycnd of the flume have 
& capacity tor carrying wat r sutfich nt for the 
Z ucration of 20000 clcctrical horse power 
Jour pip 4 600 fect longlcad from the forebay 
to thc powerhouse tnd trom fore bay to water- 
whic) th rm is an cffective head of 395 feet 
Lhere arc four v rtical watcrwhicls, each 
oupled on the samc shaft to a 1000 kw, 
3 phase, 2 300 volt 2> period g nerator running 
M500 rpm andcach unit is capable of taking 
a25 pero nt overload whith the gc ncrator 
, id is guarant cd to miintain with satcty tor 
two hours Jh powr house is of sutlick nt 
cipacity to allow of 15000 kw_ generating 
Plint b ing tnstalled within it Iwo trans- 
mission lines run side by side as faras Baramulla, 
21 miles distint at which potnt one tc rminates 
Ihe othcr continues to Srinagar a further 34 
mils he installation at Baramulla was 
Originally utilissd for thre floaiting dredge rs 
and two floating derricks for dr dging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
r ndcring it available for cultivation but these 
Opcritions have temporirily ben curtailed, 
430 that only one dredger is now !n Opcration 
Lhe lighting of Barimulla has ben taken 
in hand with satistactory results and it Is 
¢xpectcd thit the lighting d mand will rapidly 
Incrcase and that asm! di mand for power will 
goonspringup At Srinugor thc line t rminates 
it th: State silk factory where currentis sup- 
plied not only tor driving machincry and for 
lighting but for hcating ‘The gr ater part of 
Srinagar city is now (1 ctrically lightcd and 
luring the past ycar a motor load of over 100 
kw has been connected with the mains motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Li ctrica} 
De partm nt This st¢ p was taken with a view 
to educiting the people in the use of cleotric 
power and it has b en cntircly successful. 


Recent Progress 





Apirt from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombiv I residency the past 
four years have witnessed comparatively 
little proztess in hydrociectric works A 
sinall plant was vompk ted und put info opera- 
tion at Naini [ 1 dung 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant wis commenced 
at Shillong but otherwisc there is nothing to 
record Jt 16 interesting to note, however, 
thit pr limmairy investig sitions are proceeding 
witha vicw to the crection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India In the tea 
districts of Kahmpong and MKurgcong, for 
example it 13 proposed to hirness a promising 
water power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which ire situated more than 

(two hundred tea tactories 
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The Sutlej Hydro-Llectric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerationsit has now been inde 
finitely shelved In Southern India a Jirge 
number of sites have tecn investigated, ind of 
these one on the Pykata river in the Nilgims 
and another on the kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore hive been selected for develop- 
ment 1f 1nd when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled Lhe Pyhara river 
schome 1s of }ome magnitude and it 13 estimated 
that upwards of 00000 horse power will be 
available for electro chemical industries which 
1t {gs proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast She Kallar river project is very 
much smaller but it is interesting in being a 
sehome in which the Government of Madras 
and the Jravancorc Darbar will be Jointly res 
ponsibic for the powcr house will be locited on 
the British side of the mver and the current 
transmitted to und distributed in lravincore 
State  Finilly, there is a big combined pro 
ject of hydro-clcctrification and irrigation 1n 
Hyderibad Stite This scheme 1s still very 
much in the air, but the fact thit it 13 under 
consider ition is worthy of bung placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 


Local Self Government. 


in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agncultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste 


The fict that the Bombay Electne Supply 
and Jramways Company has shut down its 
steam driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing Intere t to note 
that the Poona |] lectric rupply Company has 
put forward 4 simular proposition with effect 
trom the time when power 1s availible from the 
ditt Power Company's installation at Nila- 
Mula  Lhis is a phase of hydro-electric distri- 
bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
but it 18 possible to foresee the tame when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro electric power station will recetve its 
supply of clectric current in bulk, thus greatly 
Teducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to tho con 
aumer It is 1 system which has become some 
thing ofa fime art in California where current 
1s transmittcd by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200 000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly cmployed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


Local Self-Government. 


No field of the admunistr 1tion of Indiais likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the R torms ot 
1919 than local government ILhis isone ofthe 
subjects transferred to Indian munistcrs, and 
there arc many signs that thc powcr will be treely 
used for the purpose of cxperuncnts in the dirce 
tion of building upstrongir wd more vigorous 
local bodies Onthe whole the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has ben di appointing Thc greatest 
succcsases have boen wonin the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
Ihe difficultics in the way of progicss were 
manifest Tocal governmc at had to be a creation 
—the devolution of withority from thc Govern 
ment to the local bodv and that to a peopl who 
for centuries had becn accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powcrs entrustcd to 
local bods were insignificant and the financial 
support was smal] There arc however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussl1l 
are stirring , inasmuch as this being a transfc rred 
subject it 1s entircly provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of cach We 
can jndicate here only the broid tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
auation-building forces in British India 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villiges aro built up the largcr administrative 
ontitles—tahsils, sub divisions, and distri ts 


“The typicil Indian village has its central 
rm sidential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Strtching around this 
nucleus lie thu village lands, consisting of a 
cultivakd ana and (vcry oftcn) grounds for 
grizing and wood cutting the inhabitants of 
such 4 villagc pass their life in the midst of these 
g1mopl. snrronndings, weldcd togcther in a little 
community with itsown organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of d tail.d customary 
rulcs anditslitth staff o functionaries, artisans 
and tradcra It should be notcd, however, that 
in certain portions of Indis, e g ,in the greater 
pat of Assam,in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
ag herc described docs not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
hon steads.”—(Gazelteer of India.) 

‘The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, mz — 


Types of Villages.—‘ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 
ralyatwari village, which ia the prevalent form 
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outside Northern India Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators ‘There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as grav 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities,and on payment of assessmicnt Lhe 
village government vestsin @ hermditary head 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, whois msponsibk for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Governmcnt 
revenue He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the villagc was 
originally setticd ” 


‘* (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Proyinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whule, 
its incidcnce being distributed by the body ol 
aa he proprk tors, and a ccrtain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains, 
The village sitc is owned by thc proprit tary body, 
who allow residences to the ti nantry, artisans, 
tradirs and othirs Lhe waste lind is allottid 
to the villagc, and, if want d for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the sharcholders The village 
governmcnt was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of supmor familias In later 
times one or mor headmen have becn addcd ta 
the organisation to represent the villagi in its 
dc alings with thc local authoritics, but the art! 
ficial character of this appomntme nt, as compan d 
with that which obtaingin a raiyatwar) village 
is evidenced by the title ot its holder, which is 
gnerally dambardar, a vw rnacular dc rivative 
from the English word ‘number’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the will known discription 
in Sir H Miuine’s Village Communitres is alone 
applicable, and hrre thc co-proprietora are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulh of the 
Aerie? population ag tenants of labourere under 

Mm, 


Village Autonomy —The Indian _ villages 
formerly posscs%d a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and thelr 
local rm pruscnotatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themsely.s with the Individual cultivators, but 
rcgardc.d the villige as a whole, or some large 
landholdir as sponsible for the paymcint of 
the Governmcunt r venus, and the maintcnance 
of local ordir This autonomy his now dis 
appcarcd owing to the cstablishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the prscnt revenue 
and police organisation, the incriase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of thc {ndividual razyatwarr system, 
which is extending even in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village rm mains the first unit 
of administration, the principal villagu func 
tlonarles—the headman, the accountant, and 
the villago watchman—are largely utillscd and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village fecling and interests 

Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
Village council-tribunal, or Punc'ayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations — 


et While, eaeglind we aeire be Epa pariah 
feet bi system, and consider e 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
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Moountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and ti ntativcly applied, 
and that lt Is impossible to suggist any uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be mad: by giving 
certaln limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villagesin which circumstances are most favour 
able by rcason of homogcnelty, nitural tntcli 
gcuce, and fnedom from intcrmal f uds  Ihese 
powers might be inercased graduily as resulta 
warrant, and with gucecss herc, 1t will pccome 
cwier to apply the system in othcr villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
yerirs will rmquire great care and discretion, 
much pitience and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages 
and therc {3 a consid rable conscnsus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made undcr 
the spcci.l guidance of sympathetic officers ” 


{his is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibulitics and for prisint purposcs it 
jy unnecissary to mfer at greater length 
to the subset of village self-governmcnt 
Virious measures hav becn pasecd, but it 
is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act which cnables Governmcnt to 
Ustablnsh in a village a system of councillors 
to whome rtim locil inatters, including judi- 
eu powcr both enil and er:mminal of +. mino1 
choracter, may b assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has becn passed for thr 
adtaintstration cf village affairs by villagers 
themselves including minor civil and criminal 
ewes Other Gosernments are taking steps 
In the same dircetion 


Municipalities —The Prstdney towns 
had some form of Municipal sdministration, 
first undtr Royal Chartcrs and latcr undcr 
statute, from comparativi ly carly times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attcmpt 
at municipal legislation bifore 1842 An Art 
passed in that ycar for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was folloucd in 1800 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acts provided for thc 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self government these Acts did not proceed 
far Jt was not until aftcr 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made Lord Mayos Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necesuty of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to hear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts were passd for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which among 
oth r things, ext nded to the elective princty lc, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881 2 LordRipon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passcd in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of mupi- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
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responsibility were conferred on the committces 
of many towns by permtting them to elect a 
private citizen as chiirman Arrangements 
were made also to Inu 1st municipal resources 
and financial responsi il'ty some items of pro 
vinclal revenue suitcd to and capable of deve 
lopment undcr local management being trans 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects ‘The general prin 
ciples thus Jaid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day 


The Present Position -—-J here arc some 757 
Municipalitics in British India, with something 
over 18 million peoph resident within their 
linits Of these mumcpalitics, rougnly 687 have 
& popul tion of oss thin 60,000 persons ind the 
remainder a populvion of v0 000 and over 
Ascomparcd withthe totil population of partie 
cilir provings the proportion resident within 
municipal Ianits is durgert in Lombtay where it 
amountsto.dp recent andissmallastin Assim 
where ff amountstoonly . per cont = In other 
provinces it varies trom 4to 9 yor ¢ nt of the 
total population Lurning to the composition 
of the Municipalities considerably morc than 
half of the total members arc clected and there 
is wsteady tond ney to incase this proporticn 
Sx.ofidlo members are only 7 por cent 
and nominat d 25 per cont 1) cfed mo micrs 
arc almostcverywhere in a majority  Eaking 
al) mumapahtics tog thy th non oflicdils 
outhumloa oth officads ly mcarly six to 
onc Lhe functions of mimic Witt sare classcd 
under the heads of Public Saf ty, Heoulth 
Convomence wd Instructian Por the dis 
charg. of these respon i ahiticg, there is & mune 
palincome of Re 1408 croms derived pring 
pally fiom taxation just ovr one thid 
coming from municipal propauty, contiubu 
tions from proviner al revenues and mnisec ll neous 
sources Gcneruly sp aking the income of 
municipalitiesis small the fourcitics of Calcutta 
Bombay Midras and Rungoon togcther provid 
ing neirly 40 per cent ot the total Lhe 
heavicst items of this cxpcnditure come under 
the heads of Conservancy and ‘Public Works *° 
which pmount to 15 percent and 14 per ecnt 
rospectivcly, Woitersupply comes to 13 per 
cent, ‘ Drainage’ to 6 pol cnt and 

Lducation ’ to no more then 8 per ccut 
In some loc wits the cxpenditurc op cducation 
is considcribly in exccss of the avirage In 
the Bombiy Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, forexampl, the cxpenditurc on cadncation 
amounts to morn than21 precnt of the total 
funds while in the Central Provinces and Bera 
is 1s over 17 per cent 


District Boards — hi dutics and functions 
assigucd tothe municipaliticsin urb w are w arc 
in rural arcas cntrusted to district and local 
Boards ln almostevcry district of British India 
gave in the province of Assam, there 15 a board 
subordin we to which arc two or morc sub dip 
trict boards, while im Bengal Midras and Bihat 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committecs 
[hroughout Indi. at large there arc some 22] 
district boards with 5 6 sub district boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees ‘This 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 2183 millions in 191920 
Leaving aside the Union Committees the 


Local Self-Government. 


members of the Boards numbered a little over 


14,000 in 1922 23, of Whom 62 pcr cent were 
(lected As Inthe cise of Muuterpolities the 
tendency has been throughout [ndia to in- 
ercase the elected members vt the cxpense of 
the nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically minncd by Indians 
who constitute 96 pcr cont of the whol 
membership Only 11 per cent of the total 
members ot all boards are oficiuls of any kind 
Ihe total income of the Loards in 1922 smounte 
(d to Rs I1 3. crorcs, the average income of 
(ach district board boing Re 5,00,000 The 
mostimportant item of revcenuc is provincia) 
rites which represent a proportion ot the total 
income virying from 2> per eent in Bombay 
ind inthe No W # Jrovinec to 63 per cent 

in Bihar and Orisst The principal objects of 
expenditure are ciueition which his come re 

mirkally to the front withii the Jast three years 
and civil works such 24 roads and }thdges Med 

cal relief is also sharing with education though 
in & Jess degree the 1 ions share of the availubh 

Y nu 


Improvement Trusts —\ notable feature 
In ihe recent sanitary Instory of Indiais— the 
wctivaty playcd by the great citics in the direc 
tion of social improvements = In Bombiuy and 

ueouttirthe Improvement Lru ts are eontinu 
in, thar activitics which are desernbcd in a 
(yourate chepter (qv) In Pombas the work 
dthe Finprovoment Erastus boing levcloped by 
the Bombay D vclopm nt Directorate Other 
Its are b zinning to follow the exampl 8 of 
th cpgroatati s an! Improvement Irasts have 
be nh constituted in Cawnpore Tucknow and 
Allshabad inthe United Provinces and in several 
ua the larz r cities of the Provinces of Indja 
Their activitics have however, been severcdy 
urt dled by the financial stress 


Provincial Progress —Lhcre was passed in 
Bengilin 1919 a Villize SCH Government Act 
mbodying the policy of constituting Umion 
boards at the curliest possible date for grouys 
of villages throughout the province The 
numbcr ot th se boards continues to increax, 
rising trom 1 000 to more than 2,000 Though 
they are in their infamv as vet, many of them 
show 4 rimarkable aptitude tor managing thuir 
own affairs 


In Bombay the devclopmcnt of village self 
govetnmcoat is also procctding, as the result 
of an Act forconstituting, orincicasing the powcr 
of village committees, Which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council In this presi 
dcney,some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two thirds elected majority ot councillors in the 
year1920, and adistinct step forward has been 
projccted by the administration in the dirc ction 
of bc ralizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodics Ihe pohtcy of appointing a non- 
official prsaident has becn exfcnded both to 
listrict and sub-district boards, and alarge num- 
ber of non offiaials have also becn appointed 
prosidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of local 4¢Lf-gov- 
Thincnt continued to progrcss in an encourag- 
ing mannir The number of district boards in 
the Pre idencv war 24, with 882 meinbers ‘The 
number of sub district boards rose from 119 to 
121 The total numberof Municipal Councils 
rose from 7§ to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
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to europe and Anglo-Indian members turther ; ye irs 


increased, In 1920 21 there were 54 muniay al 
eounri]s, consisting cntirely of Indian members 
as against 41 in the previous voir Thu 
average imposition of tivation per heal of 
pomueeen Is still very low, being only about 
2 Noncthcless 28 towns in the prosi 
dency possess x protected water Bupply ind 
‘ater Works 8 lumies arc cither under cx: cution 
f in contemplation in a nuinber of others 
Lhe number ofeducitional institutions main 
tained by munscipal councils rose to 1.016 which 
wis 99 more than in the previous wear whale 
the net edueitional charges amountcd to 
Rs 12 61 lakns, 


In the United Provinces the new District 
Boirds which consist of non offical members 
only with cleeted non othaal Chairmen were 
plunged straight wiv ito ftinundial | dith 
cults Insome cases the necessity torretiench 
ment wis immediite resulling ano the curtiudl- 
ment of medical reef ind of allotments for tha 
ordinary repulis of roids = Ad fifional taxation 
has so fit not becn generally imposd and the 
Rorrds arc still suffering from incxpericnce in 
husbanding public moncy and obtaining the 
full valne for thar cxpenditurce In the cise of 
Munieryal Jinanccs there hag been some chine 
forthe betta Lhe new Municipalities hive shown 
a great intcrest in all forms of eivie activauy but 
they arc still hamypercd in thelr work by ; olitical 
and communal obscasions = They are reluctant 
to impos new taxition but a considcral le pro 
gramme of expenditure Ins before them = Lhe 
restorition of municipal roids the wbat¢ement 
of the dust nuisince ind the 1 newal of wit 
works plint uc problams culling Umost covery 
where for immcdiut solution On the whol 
the postion 18 more hopeful sinec the rvypid pro 
uress which was being mide towards Municipal 
insolvency has becn arrested 


In the Punjab municipv) administration con 
tinucd toshow unprove ment ,the genera) attitude 
ot the incmbe rsin regiurd to their sponsibilitics 
being promising for progress in the future = Ge 
nerally sperking the finines ite in a more $1f15 
factory position thin wis the case in picvious 
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Lvpcnditure on water supply schemes 
ia ste udily inercasing and the capital cost of 
schemes cxceuted during 124 2) amounted to 
oven Re 21 Inkhs as compared with Rs 11 lakhs 
In the previous yc ar. 


Lir « Acts of cons{ierable Importance pros 
viding torth crovdon of improvement trusts 
for the morc CH ctive udmindstrition cf smaller 
towns and tor the cstablishment of ville 
panchayats have been pisscd J rethee 
Munictpuliths and District Aboard have 
rcconstituted in a more democriutic form 


In the Central Provinces the your 1020 wit- 
nesscd the pas anzota tool Sclt Government 
Act which Will guide into proper Chinncls the 
nndoubted hy growing interest ine public matters 
Phe continued reduction of oficial members and 
Chattmian indth witerpowers of control given 
foloculbo lies WHT be undncentive to the develop 
ment of local scubzov ronment Ieiwding to an 
Inere uscd sense of public fat y and respousibilfts 
Another very Important measure regulating 
Inunidipuitie was pas d into liw in 122 
Its clint ft atures are ,the xt mion of the 
Mumayal franchie the mdnetion of offhil 
nd nominated memb pr ythe extension ot the 
Powers Of | Munuetpal Committees and the 
relation of official contrel 


In the Vorth West frontur Province, the 
in tiftutiun of lociul cit zovernment is some- 
whatcfl uforeigngrowth  Ccrtamotthe munted 
pil committe SUH] Jax in th did charge 

7 pon dbilities und mm ctings uc reported 
to bo totrequont but the att ndance of none 
other memlers is gradually increvsing Con- 
Gaining Mumeapil administration the  Tocal 
Government reports that fhe m mbcrs continue 
to take 2p very etcat dntaicst in thelr dutics and 
that thor wtitude fowitds the responsi titles 
imposid upon them 1s on the whol sitiefse 
tory Commetnal fccling shows iteclt In certain 
localitus Lut isin many instances offeset by the 

pubhe spit and initivtave of individual mom 

bers and there are considcrablh symptoms of 

idvanee in indcpendence of action and in the 
| gmooth working of the Committers 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


the Calcutta Improvemcnt Trust was  inati 
tutad by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvcment 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con 
v sted areas, Jaying out or altcring streets 

roviding opcn spaces for purposes of vent) 
ation or recreation, dem lishing or construct 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes 

lhe origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
‘Lrust must, aS 1n the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Lrust 
was to a large catent modelled be looked fo: 
In & medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbrcak of plague It was 
estimat«d that the [rust mightin the ensuing 30 
years have to yrovide for tho housing of 226 000 
persons ‘Ihe population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most srowded atcis, was 
649 995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 26 percent, by 1901 Iho corrnsponding 
figure according to the 1911 Ccnsus was 896,067 
and this had increased by 1921 to 903 508 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the pecuhar situation of Calcutta 
which is shut im on one side by the Hooghly 
and on tho other by the Salt Lakes 

Preliminary investigations continucd for 
several years, 80 that it was only in 1910 
that Icpislition was eventually introduccd in 
the provincial legislature and the [rust instituted 
by it The Bill provided for a scheme involving 
the cxpenditure of Rs 8,22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end 1t also 
provided for the appointment of a whole time 
chairman of the board of trustees and tht 
membership of the Irust was fixed at eleven 

The following formed the Board of ‘Trnatecs in 
1926 1927 Mr A Marr CIT ICS Churmin 
Mr J C Mukherya Barat Law Off, Chict 
Lxccutive Oficer Calcutta Corporation (¢4 offu io) 
Babu Sailapati Chatterjce elected by the (Cor 
poration of ( alcutta under Section 7 (1) (a) of the 
Calcutta Improvemcnt Act 1911 Rai Nahm 
Nath Sctt Tahadur elccted by tho = clected 
Councillors Corporation oj Calcutta undcr Sec 
tlon 7 (1) (&) of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
1911, as modifled by the Amendment Act of 
1926 Mr Charu Chandri Biswas elccted by 
Councillors other than elected Councillors of the 
Corporation of Calcutta under Section 7 (1) («) 
of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911 as mod) 
fied by theo Amendment Act of 1926 Mr G 
Morgan, clected by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce Babu Hari Sanker Paul, clected by 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Mr H Sudlow Mr A Cassels, 108, Rai Ram 
Deo Chohhany DBahadur It Bejoy Prosad 
Singr Roy appointed by the Local Governmcnt 


During the 15 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly o1 
entinly carried through scveral improve 
ment schemes for opswae up congested arcas 
laying out or widening strects and providing 
open spaces 

In Centra’ Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
bustees have been done auey with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 


important of whichis the Ccntral Avenue 100 [t 
wide which af yr sent cxtends from B adon 
Street to Chowringhec, and will shortly be 
extended to Shaml azar on the north 


Tuthe n ith ot thc City a park and play 
ground hive been completed und scveral wide 
1oids dmv n through that highly cong sted 
area =Lht approachts to the City have also 
been adt quately wide ned 


The Suburban Arcas to tho South and South 
Last of Culcutta required greater attcntion 
and cxtcnsive development schemes were under 
tuhtn = Sveral Open spaces and S8quarcs have 
boco mid fn various parts Insanituy tanks 
requiring ayytoximatcly 2 crores ( tt ot carth 
have been fll d up) Russa Road which forms 
thc south rm approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft for a length ot onc mile and 
100 ft tor 21 ngth of another mk Jt now 
gives a most 71 asant dmv tiom (howilnehe 
to Jollygunge [fo improve the drainage of 
this arca a 100 ft wide Tast to West road 
trom Bullygungo Railway Station to Chetli 
Bridge and tor recrcition an artificial lake of 
ane bighas with adcquite grounds are being 
madc 


Lastly, for the horing of the displaced 
population the Irust his undertaken on a large 
scale the following achimig — 


In the early stagcs = thrm« blocks of chawls 
wir built in Wards Institution Strect for 
poo of the Juorr class 9 1t was found, 
ow ver, that the prrsons displaced predcrred 
to take th ir compcnosation and migrate to 
some place where they cculd erect bastis of 
their own the cliss of structuns they wer 
accustomed to live in These chawls were 
then filled with pcrsons of limited means 
eg School Mastcrs poor Stud nts CIcrks and 
persons of the artisan class = As many as 1 200 
peopl are housed in these chawls, these bulld 


ings including land cost ks 244 368and = arc 
Ietat very low rmnoats—ground floor Toons 
at Bs 6 permenscm ind top floor rooms on 


Rs 6 per mens m, «ah room measuring 12 X12 
with a 4 ft verandah in tront oy ning on to a 
ecntral passaze 7 ft wid 

As thege chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom thoy were meant the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees Twosites witha lettabl urea of 16 
bighas were acquired within the ame of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they failcd to attract 
because they were out of thc way and wore 
UXpe SVE 

KERBALA TANK LAN] RF 10USING SOJIEMF — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi detached 
houses were bullt Ihe detiched houses were 
sold last year as this scheme never t ecame popu- 
Jai with the (lass of tenants for whom they were 
origimally intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Buard turthe: decided to throw open to 
tenants of al] classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses Ihis change of policy 
bowever produced no effect on the Jetting It 
is now under contemplation to make some struc 
tural alterations so as to ensure more privacy to 
persons living in these houses or in the alternative 
to sell these buildings for what they will fetch 
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Owing to want of suitalle tenints the enti 
dwellings imkerbala Jank Re hcusing scheme 
had lecn soli ty yrivale sile shortly after the 
dlst March 19.” 

Bow sikiiT RL USING SCHEM! —Seven 
blocks of Luildirgs cor tumimg o1e roomed twi 
roomed and three r cned suits have Leen con 


Bombay Improvement Trust. 


structed to ze house Eurasians and Anglo 
Indians disj laced by the operations of the Liust 
‘Lhis scheme has yreved a striking 31 cess 
LAIBIAKA RI NCTSING SCHEME —Ihis scheme 
has an area of 36 bigl w welllJarioutin 6 build 
ing sites Special tiiities are offered to dis 
housed } ersons tcr securing land iw thus scheme 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


The transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has now Icen cficcte! 1 v an Act of 1 cgislature 
called The City of Bomlay Imyrovement 
Trust Iransfer Act 19. (Bombay Act No AVI 
of 1920) By virtuc of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Liustecs tor the Improvcment 
of the City of Bombiy hive teen transferred 
and the proycrty anl ights belonging to the 
said ‘Irustecs have now bcen vested in the Mum 
elyal Corporaticn for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to ay the Joard the President of the 
Coen being also the President of thie 

oard 


The execution of the powcirs and the perform 
ance of the duties vested 1n the Board 18 er trus 
ted to a committee called the Improvements 
(ommittee subject to the general control ot 
the Board Ihe Improvements Committee 
consists of eiphtcen memicrs that 18 to say 
fourteen electc 1 memlers and four nominated 
memlers Of the electUl members cluven are 
clectcd ty the Board one by the Bombay Cham 
lor of (ommere one Ly Indian Merchants 
Chamber and onelLy the Millowners Assoua 
tion out of their own todics respectively Lhe 
nominated mcmbers are appointed ty Govern 
ment ly notification three of them | cing chosen 
from among the following — 


(2) The Director of Develo; ment Boml sy, 
(12) the Chairman of the Bombay Lot 
Lrust 


(vie) the Collector of Boml ty and 


(iv) the Ilxecutive J ngineer Presidency 
District 


aid the fourth by Government to represcnt 
labour from among the members ot the Board 


The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a mucting of the Committ c 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi 
tion at the meeting The Chief Othccr who 18 
the Chief Laecutive Ofhcer 1s appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation ot Government 
He has the same nmght of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting He exercises gencral superv! 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all oficers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and 1s 
directly responsible to the Board 


Ihe specific duties of the Lrust are to con 
struct new and widen old streets open out 
crowded localities construct samtary dwellings 
inc uding those required for the Bombay City 
Police The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Lrust and the schemes it has undertaken 


Lhe Trust receives a contribution from Munict 
} a] revenucs amounting to a definite share 1n 
the gencral tax receipts—apyrox\imating to 2 
per cent on assessments and sul ject to no maxi 
mum Works are finaneccd out of loins rammed ity 
the Boar] By the close of 19.0 26 the Board 
had raisel Res lo wd Iakhs ty Joans and ther 
total capital recety ts (including grants ot Re 54 
Jakhs recelved from Governmcnt) amountcd to 
Ra 18.3 likhs out of which thcy had spent 
Rs 113 lakhs on the imyrovement of Govern 
ment and Municipal lands temyorarily vested 
inthe Lust and Rs 1> 9. lakhs on their acquired 
States ind office tuildings lhe ‘rust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation for 
$7 OOU } ersons 


Fhe yresent Chairman and memlers of the 
Im} rovemeuts Committee are as tollows — 


(a) lected by the Board — 


Sir Vasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar kt, 
CB (Chairman 


Mr kh 1 Nariman BA ITB MLC 

Dr A G Viegas IM ib 

Mr Hootnaly M Rahimtoola n4 MIC 
Mr Mirza Ali Mohimmei hhan MA ITB 
Mr NaorojiM Dumasia 

Dr 5 S Bathwala FCIS I1”¢ AS 

Dr K E Dadachani IM LS 

pr oas ble Sir Phuore ( Sethna kt, 
Mr Sayajee Jakshman Slam BA LIB 
Mr B G Horgman 


(b) Llected by the Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr Hurry T Gorrie 
(c) oe by the Indian Werchants Cham 
cr —- 
Mr 5 B Billimoria uBt 
(d) Lilected by Mllowners 
Mr CW Wadia cir 


(ec) Nomnaied by Government ~ 


The Director of Development 
The Chairman Bombay Port Trust 


The Collector of Bombay 
Mr Ganjat Kmshnajee Borade 

Municipal Commissioner—Mr H B Clayton 
clk IC8 

Chief Oficer—Mr R H A Delves FSI 

Secretary and Chief Accountant—Mr Cawasjee 
Pestonjee Gorwalla BA (On leave), Mr 
Narajyen 1 Chawathey (Acting) 

Chief Lngineer—Mr J F Watson, BE, 
MICE (Onleave) Mr T RS Kynners- 
ley, AMICE (Acting) 

Trust Architeci-—Mr M Framjee, LOE, 
LE IBA (Acting) 

land Manager —Mr M § Bharucha, Loz 

Agent.—Mr, J T . Burge, ¥.8 I, 


Association — 
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The Bombsy Development Scheme in its 
widest sense i ed concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality the 
ity Improvement Irust and the Port [rust 
sach working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city and suburts ot Bombay 

The Municipality is developing various 
aTeas In the city which will result in providing 
Increased resid¢ntial and business accommoda 
tion ‘The Mahim scheme will provide main 
avenue running north to south, in addition to 
the 60 fect roid from Worll to Mahim Bazar 
and ¥ large number of cross roads) = It 11ms at 
the devdopment of an arca in which it may be 
possible to houst, approximatsly, a population of 
250 000) Provision this been made tora centra) 
park with a frontage on the bay and for a smal 
ler park near the southern end of the area 
lhe main contnbution of the Municipality 
however towards the gencral development 
scheme lies in the great water and drainage 
projects which it 1¢ undertaking and which are 
eenuel for the health and well being of the 
city 

Improvement Trust —ihe Improvement 
Trust arc develoying the north of the 
Teland on a Jarge xale compkting thcir old 
pchemes Dadar Matunga and Sion Matunga and 
canjying on with the new schcmes adopted in 
191) the total arc. of which amounts to about 
one ninth of the arca of the whole Islind Of 
the lattcr the Worl scheme will provide for three 
lasses of peopk =the zeher Gass on the sea 
face the middie class on the main 101d and 4 
large area for the working classes on land 
reclauned an the neighbourhood of the mills 
At Dharavi the schcme for removing the 
tannerics and filling in the swamps to the south 
is inabcyance Lhe scwr! Wadalla sehemm 1% 
Intendcd almost entirely for the working and 
lower iniddle classe®, and the area tncludcd in 
it will, when the contemplated railway connec 
tions are made be within easy access by rail 
from Victoria lerminua 


Port Trust —Ihc construction of the new 
cotion depot on tht Wizgion Scwri reclamation 
has been completed und has released for other 
purposes the ground now occupied by the 
Cotton (rcen 


Programme — rhe works for which Govern: 
ment are directly responsible are as follows — 

(a) dhe Industrial Housing Scheme provid 
Ing Onc room tencments for the working (lasses, 
to meet an actual cxisting shortage of accom- 
modation 18 reported ty the Municipal Com- 
missioner in 1919 

(0) ihe Back Bay Reclamation to reduce 
congestion jn the business area and provide 
residential accommodation and open spaces in 
the south of the City 

(¢) Phe development of South Salsette, in 
cluding Irombay partly for restdential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 

(d) {he provision of other industrial areas 
at greater distances 

(ec) Lhe improvement of communications to 
the suburban arcas 


The question of special measures for the de 
velopment of Bombay was under the consider 
ation of Government for many years. The 


results of the last general survey of tho subject 
are contained In the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submittid in May 
1914 Ihe war made 1t Impossible then to 
Carry out any large schemes When the war 
had come to an end, 1t was found that owing 
to the lar,e increase in the Citys population 
during the war and the nigh pricca ae materials 
conditions were much worse than before, and 
that mole rapid action was necessary 


Scope of Work —In a speech to the Legis- 


‘lative Council in August 1920, His Bxeclency 


the Governor oarplained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government consider- 
ed esx ntial would be carricd oué by them di- 
rect instead of being entrusted to the Muni- 
cipahty or the Improvement Irust, because 
of tho very heavy habihties which already rest- 
ed on those bodies He introduced a Jill for 
the levy of a cess of One rupee per bale on cotton 
impotted into Bombay, the procecds of which 
would be used purtly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of ite large 
proetamme of expenditure, partly to meet the 
o33 anticipated on tho housing scheme, and 
paitly to assist development schemes in 
Salsctte 


He announced Government’s decision to 
establish a new Development Department, 
ind Ducctoratc which was at once a Depart 
ment of Government and an exccutive omgame 
Bition and was constituted a few months later 
Some of the proginmmce of work of the Depart 
ment has since becn completed Luft the greater 
part of it has been suspended for the present 
owing to depression in the Jand markct while 
the construction of more chawls has been hold 
in abeyance owing to the decrease in populition 
since the census of 13921 lhe Development 
Directorate wis therefore, abolishe 1] in Tanuary 
19.7 and the exccutive organisiticn is oit the 
moment under icconstruction = fhere is still 
4 specuil tranch of the Covernment Scerctiriat 

the Devclopment Dey artment which deals 
with devclopme nt oj erations 


Personnel — Lhe whole Development 
Departinent 19 1n charge of the Honourable 
Sir Cowasy) Jehangir (Jr), ACO]! OBL 


The Bach Bay Reclamation Scheme is in 
chaige of a Chief Lngincer assisted by two 
Deputy Clief Fngineers one for the Dredging 
Section and the other for the Marine Lines, 
Colab. and Quarry Section 


Lhe technical control over all works, other than 
the Bach Bay Scheme, was transferred to the 
Public Works Department, towards the end 
of the ycar 1926 


The Government of India have appointed a 
spcclal Audit and Accounts Ojicer for the Bom- 
bay Development Scheme and have authorised 
bis appointment as Deputy Financial Adviser 
under a Financial Adviser who is an officer of 
the Finance Department 


RD BLL, ( I1L,1CS%, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Devclopment Department, and Com- 
missioner, Bombay Suburban Division, and 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records, Bombay Suburban Division 
(also holds the appointment of Land Manager) 
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H 8T C S8mitu, J P, Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Development Department, and 


Division 


R B VacHHaA MA JP, Assistant Secretary | 


to Government Development Department 
K S Framyr CI] BA ICL FUB 
Chief Lngmee:r Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme 
EM Dvaaan, }} Sc AM Inst CF, Deputy 
Chicf J nginecr Reclamition Brinch Marine 
Lines, Colata and Quarry Section 


C BR Brims Deputy Chicf Engineer, Reclama’ 
tion Branch Dredging Section 


T Harvry MSc MTCI1 
duty in connection with the 
Reclamation Scheme (cn! ave) 

G D Kunpalr MR SanI (Lond) AMTLS 
(Glas ) Marine Survcyor 

K R Dootor TSI] IGL AMITL Per 
soDal Assistant to the Land Manager 

S M BuyarvcnA BA Collector Bombay 
Suburban District and Sirlsette Develop 
ment Officer (Also Superintendent Bom 
bay Suburban Survey and Jand Records, 
Bombay sut url an Division ) 

Audu and Finance 


C G Frehe BA (Cantib) ICS Tinancial 
Adviser to Government 
M L xan ¢Deputy linancial Adviser to 
Government and Audit and Accounts Officci 
Bombay Development Schome 


Officer on special 
Back Bay 


) 
Assistant Commissioner, Bombay Suburban 7 e 
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Military Lands Scheme 


IL Bean Secretary, Board of Contro! 
DARF, BA I BSA HSI, AMIL, 

MISE TIxecutive Engineer 

Industrial Housing —In Bombay City opart 
from some minor schemes affecting Govern 
ment projerties the work of the Development 
Department consists of Industral Housing and 
the Bach Bay Reclamation LThere are four 
housing schemes and Government hwve decided 
thit till these are fully utilised further new 
sche mes are not to be cinbarked on the schemes 


| which are now complete are as follows — 


1 Nartjaum —42 chawls 

2 Delasle Ro1i —32 chawls 

3 Worls —121 chawls 

4 Seuri —12 chawls 

Lich chaw! with two exceptions contains 80 

rooms of 1(0 s8yuare fect superficial 1rea =Lhere 
{4 a nahan in eich room and each floor has 
its own water supply and modern sanitary con 
venicnces lhe areas in which the chawls are 
situutcd are conveniently situated near the 
mills and other factories and are at the same 
time open and healthy and well provided with 
open spaces Out of the 16 34 tcnements 
realy for occupation over 8 000 are occupie | 
Provision has } cen made for shops in the chawls 
and at Worl: there 1s a specially constructed 
market plice the Bombay Municipility have 
opcne1 verniculur schools in the chawls at 
DeLislk Roid Naigium and Worll = and 
the infint Welfare Society is carrying on welfare 
work at thosc chiwl entres A Municyal 


_ dispensary will be opene 1 shortly at Worh 


lhe average econonuc rent of the chawls works out approximatcly to Rs 16 per month por 
tincment but the rents actually charged foi rooms kt singly arc as follows — 


| Del isle 
Road 
Rs a 
Giound floor rooms 
Tirst floor rooms 9 8 
Second floor rooms 
Lhird floor rooms 9 0 


On this basis there will be, when the chawls 
are fully occupicd an annual loss of Rs 164 
lakhs most of which 15 coverrd by the reve nue 
from the cotton ccss Owlng to the Il.irge 
number of vic incics the loss at present 1s much 
more than this Iho vacincies arc mostly at 
Worll where 78 out of 121 chawls have not teen 
brought into usc At Naigaum there are ten 
unoccupied chawls and at DeLisle Road three 

Co large employers of Jat our, inclu ling Go 
vernment Departments to societies institutions 
and similar organisations or bodies and to 
private individuals acting on tehalf of any 
community or section of the public concession 
rents as under, are charged if whole chawls 
are rented — 


Ohawi area Annual rent 
per chavl 
Rs 
Worll F 8 862 
Naigaum . 5,478 
Delisle Road .. = 7,398 








Naigaum Worli | Sewrl 
Rs a Rs a Rs 
7 O 5 0 7 
7 #0 5 0 7 


Ihe above rents include charges for main 
tenance and repairs sweepers and sanitary 
stores 7lus municipal taxes which miy vary 
These rents are equivalent to an inclusive rent 
of about Rs 4 Rs 0110 and Rs 7110 per 
room per mensem at Worll Naigaum and 
Delisle Road, respectively In fixing them a 
de luction has been mado from the usual rents 
on account of vacancies bad debts and the cost 
of rent collection The offer has so far been 
availed of by the B B & C 1 Railway Com 
,any who have rented five chawls at VW orli for 
housing their employees and by the Bombay 
Municipality who have taken one whole chawl 
for housing the employees of the King Cdward 
Memoria] Hospital 

As an experimental measure one chawl] at 
DeLisle Road and one chawl at Naigaum have 
been converted into two and three-roomed 
tenements 

$n lsette.—In Balsette, the widening and tar 
macadaming of the surface has been completed 
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in the greater portion of the Bandra-Andheri 
Road, and the road has been transferred to the 
Public Works Departmont for maintcnance 
Ihe Malad-Marve Road including the con 
struction of bridge has becn completed and 
transferred to Distiict Local Board while the 
first section of the Kolwada-Bora Road 
which will afford direct road communicatior 
between Bombay and Trombay has also 
been finished Quarrying and _ reclamation 
Works have been carried out at Gilbert Hill 
Andheri, and progress has been made in town 
planning schemes ‘he development scheme 
at Khar, between the Khar Station and the sca 
known as Khar Model Suburb and a small 
scheme at Chapel Road, Bindra, have been 
very puccesstul Jhcse two schemes provide tor 
about 808 and 140 building plots respectively 
dhe Khar Scheme has been developed by the 
wld of 1 new railway stition of the sime name 
most of the roids ure com] lete the area is now 
Well built upon and giles of building plots con 
tinue steadily The Chapel Road Scheme 15 
quite complete the roids have been transferred 
for muntcnince to the Munuipality and only 
nine plots ire now ivailible for sale 

small development schcme for an 
area of about 16 acres in Danii 
village has also been worked out and a few 
plots therein have been sold All roads 
in the scheme have been completcd and a 
diect communication between the Lanira 
railway station and the schcme areca his been 
established by the completion of the Turner 
Road extension through the Salsette Catholic 
Co operative Housing Socicty’s Jand 


In rombay the schemes in hand are (J) 
Trombay North Last which 1s intended to 
provide for (a) a nuw municipal slaughtcr house 
tanneries, dyc works and other noxious trades 
which ought to bo removed from the (ity 
residential areas for the pcople employe! in tho 
tanncries, etc, and (it) Trombay North West 
which is intended to provide a residcntial area for 
the lowe1 middle class on good land surrounding 
on three sides the existing Ch«mbur village and 
cxtending to the south and east In Trombay 
North Last development operations have been 
stopped for a consideralle time owing to the 
curtailment or suspension by the Bombay 
Municipality and the Bombay Improvement 
Lrust of schemes 1n Bombay City with which 
the scheme at Trombay North hast was linked 
A large portion of the area included in Trombay, 
North Laat scheme has recently been denotified 


In Trombay North West the development of 
an area of 128 acres known as Chembur Garden 
Suburb to provide about 450 building plota 
has been worked out in detail So far about 
255 plots have been actually developed by the 
construction of roads and provision of a piped 
water supply, out of which an area of 144 000 
8q yards has becn dispos d of A passenger 
service between Kurla and Chembur ts run 
by theG I P Railway and itis well patroniscd 
especially inthe mornings and evwnings 
As many as 40 trains are run per day ILhx 
Jine has been extended up to Mandala which 
will serve the new military explosives depot as 
well as the tannery area 


The Salsette-Trombay Railway runs from 
Anik to Kurla and then through the Shahar | 
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area, lying betwoen the G I P and B B & 
C Railways, to Andher] Ihig rallway Is 
now complete a» a single line Tire main 
objects of the rallway wis to bring stone 
for road making In Salsette from the quarries 
in Lrombay and to provide a poi scrvice 
to open up the areas, through which It passes, 
which are at preseat without any means of 
communication As rsad making in Salsctto 
Is in abeyinct owing to the prevailing stagna- 
tion in the land market, the line is not required 
ior stone tritlic at present Arrangements have 
been concluded with the G@ I P Railway for 
the worl ing and maintenance of the line as a 
trimiwiy for . period of two years Lhe line 
14 cApected to Le opened for trafic in the near 
future 


lhe Salsette water supply scheme obtains 
water from thc Bombiy Municipality s Tulsi 
and Vehar miins and suppilesit in bulk to tho 
Municipilitis of Bandra and Kurla = Ihe 
Development Department has made its own 
distribution schume In the arcas of Andheri and 
neighbourhood Vile Parle Santa Cruz, Juhu, 
Khar Ghathopir and the two schemes In Irom- 
bay described al ove 


In ordcr to help people of moderato 
means to bi come owners of their homncs, Govern- 
ment hive sanctioned a scheme of financial 
assistance to intending purchasers of plots 
in the residential ache mes of the Dovelopment 
Directorate Ihe essential featuro of this 
scheme js that Government willadvint ot 6 per 
cont Intercst asum equilto three fourth of the 
cost of land and half the cost of the building 
which it is intended to erect, the advance being 
repayable in instalments spread over a period 
not oxceeding fiften ycars Another scheme 
for purmanent Governincnt servants on slightly 
casier terms his also been sanctioned Govern 
ment have also sinctioned thc extcnsion of the 
benefits of the Stitc Aided Buildings Scheme to 
Co operative Housing Societies for building 
houses on the tenant ownership system Lhe 
cxsential feature of this scheme is that Govern 
mont will isdvance to Co operative Housing 
socictics which acquire building plots in the 
estutts inanaged by the Developmens Depait- 
ment subject to certain conditions sums to the 
extent of threc fourth of the value of any plot plus 
hilf the estimatcd cost of the building proposed 
to be erected on it with interest at 54 per cent 
per annum the advance being as in the former 
canes repayable in instalments spread over a 
period not excecding 15 years 


Industrial Town —lhe Ambernath Develop- 
ment Scheme aims at creating a new townsh P 
to establish induetries with all modern facill- 
ties During the year no further sites were 
sold at Ambernath The approach roads to all 
existing factorics were completed, togcthcr with 
road connecting Ambernath Station with the 
Kalyan Badlapur Koad Roads for staff bun- 
galows and workmen’s quarters have been 
finishod The existing sewage arrangemente 
are by means Of septic tanks but & small activat- 
ed sludge plant has bcen installed as an experi- 
ment, and, ff successful, will probably be extend- 
ed to deal with the sewage ofthe area A market 
to serve the residents of the area has also been 
provided The G.I P Railway are running 
a shuttle servies betwoen Kalyan and Badlapur 
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and are remodelling Ambernath Station 
to deal with the traffic of the factories 
An artcrial siding for the factorics is also 
belng arranged by the Rulway Company 


The water scheme is locatcd at Badlapur 
5 miles from Ambernath Station The works 
comprise (a) A barrage across the Ulhas River 
about 14 miles from the rallwiy station (b)A 
set of Piterson rapid filtcrsto filterthree million 
gallons of water daily (c) Protection wall for 
the Ulhas Icft bank 


The filtered watcris pump Tby lect power 
transmitted trom Amb rnath to ot rs 2sor on 
top of in adjommeg hill commiunding th factory 
wo. Jh plant design itor a supply ot thre 
million gallons; or lay as ciupalle of Cxtcnsion ut 
asmall cost to sim millon gillons per lav Lhe 
rea(rvolr his a capacdty of alout thicce million 
gallons A proposal to supply th kulyan 
Mumapihty umd the village of Badlipur with 
filtercd water from th scheme 1 under consid r 
ation 


A small power station supplis electric energy 

for running the permanent pumping plant at 
Badlapur and thc factorus in the area The 
plant his been so laid out that it can easily 
be supplemented, should further demands 
arise in the futuro 


Military Lands —Arrangements have bcen 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishmoent by the military anthoritics 


of practically all the land they holdin the Kort for tho Miltary lands Scheme 


area’ lhe services displand are to be rein 
stated partly at Dcolali and partly at Colala 
where the military .rca 13 to be increased by 
about 245 acres at the southern end of 
the Bach Biy Reclamation lhe Government 


Back Bay Reclamaiton Inquiry. 


buildings, ctec due to the removal of the mill- 
tary from the lort is to be covered by the 
sale ot the land to be vacated A Jarge area of 
land on the Palton Road Latate (formerly the 
vid VPalton Roid Iincs) has bcen sold to the 
Bombay Municipality A tew plots on tle 
estate and another in Carnac Road have also 
becn sold The plots available for sale in the 
Mazagon J fence Lard site have all been sold, 
whilc the small site hnown aa the Old Saluting 
Battery sitc situated at Strand Strcet on the 
Harbour Face south of the Apollo Bunder, 
wis sold to the Port Trust for road widening 
The old town barricks in the lort have been 
sold to the Bombay Municipality in connection 
with its Hornby Ruad Ballird Tier Scheme 
New Indiin Infantry Tinea wt Carnegy Lines 
near Marine Jines New Indian Infantry Lines 
it Dcolali the temporary Mechanicil Transport 
Dc pot at Coliba the married officcrs’ quarters 
at Colaby the }ilot Bundcr flats at Colaba, and 
the quartcis for the Gcneral Otheer Command 
ing fombay District at Colaba Ihe new 
Luplosives Depot at Jrombay and the new 
building for Auxilary Torce Headquarters at 
Marinc lines have becn completed Ihc Bombiy 
Milit iry J ands Scheme is in Chirgc ot a Bourd ot 
Control oni ting ot the Secretiry to Govern 
ment Development Depaitm nt and the General 
Othe r Comminiing Bombay District thie 
Audit and Accounts Officer, Bombay Develup- 
ment Scheme 19 also Secieta » Bourl ot 
Control and binincial Adviser and Audit Officer 
Ihe Staff em 
ploved on thisschcme do not form part of the 
Development D virtment As = muilitary land 


bceomcs ready for disposal it is handed ower 


by the military authoritiis to the Bombay 
Government and ction in regard to its disposi) 


of Indie have to pay the Government of 1, tiken by the Devolopment Deputment of 


Bombay for this Iiund Lhe cost of new 


Government 


RECLAMATION INQUIRY AND REPORT. 


The prognss of the Devclopmcnt Scheme 
came under acute pullic discussion in 1 do» 26 
and in pirticular the Reclimation of J ick Bay 
There were discussions in the I¢gashatiy Council 
and elacwhere ind vinous COMmuttecs set up 
by the Government of Bomb vy se vorely Criticiscd 
the incre we in the estimated cost) some imdecd 
the whole finincial bisis of the Scheme = The 
Government of India, therefore in its supreme 
capacity set up in ovr riding Committ to 
inquire into the progress and future of the 
Reclam ition 

Charman —Sir Grimwood Chief 
Justice, Allahabad High (Court 


Members Sir M Visvesvaraya KCI DSC, 
MICTI, dir Frederick Lhomas Hopkinson, K B! 
MIck,and Mr 5S B Rilhmorn. wh 


Secretary —Mr R B Iwhank CII, I1¢8 
Lhe terms of reference of the Connnittco worn — 


Zirstly, to inywre mto the history of the 
inception and conduct of the Back Buy Ke 
clamation Scheme, 

Secondl; to mike recommendations as rcgirds 
future operations 

The Committee took evidence yn Indi: and fn 
England and on Deccmber 1st signed 1 unam 
mous report which was woud carly in 1927 
‘Lhe tenor of this is covered in the following 


Official summary, 


Mc irs 


Th objet c& the Back Bay Reclamation 
Schame wis tor chim fiom the sctan arca of 
1145 wire at an estinited outlhy of about 
Rs 3 7 lubhs Government wire prepirel to 
spend on the scheme up to Rs 400 Ivkhs if 
necessary Ao revindd cstimite tor Rs 702 
likhs wis .ppyroved within two years of the 
anginal Suction wd if the scheme 1s to be 
comyzl ted i second wvision of th cstunite will 
be necssary Lhe total cost will ipproximat 
to about 900 lakhs gross caclusivt of interest 
charges This) otal sum will be icdueed by vhe 
~ © Iihhs to be recived from the Miltary 
wuthoritks and any other subs quent reccipts 
from saks of land {he programine of tho 
teclamation which was to have been completed 
by 1326 27 has comphtely broken down = If It 
is continue | under pracnt conditions it cannot 
be flushed for many years to come 

It is bthived thit Jand reclaimed cannot in 
the near tutuic be sold «at remunetative prices 
ind care should be ex rcs d not to rcclum lind 
in advanc of the demand dhe work is boing 
constructed Jrom pubhe loans on which interest 
and sinkin’ fund chirges havc tobe met and 
Govcinmcot are faa d with a growing debt 

Ihe ditlicultics In which the schome Js at 
present involy<d arise from — 

ea thc unsatisfactory character of the estis 
ma « 
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(2) defective organisation , 
(3) the failure of the dredging operations and 
(4) the fall in lind valucs 


The defects in the various estimatce would 
have becn avoided if there had Leen sufhetnt 
and circful preliminty investiition IF an 
altcrnative comparitive estimate tor diy filling 
hid beeo picparcd it the outst and the 
cost of ade quate dicdging plant properly invcsti 
gatd Government might hive hesitited to 
commit themselves to the use of suction drcd gers 
for this scheme <A drcdging scheme costing 
Rs 400 lakhs wis an tttractive finineal 7 1oposi 
tion, but it might very well ke considtacd to 
have changed its character when the cost wont 
up to 702 lubhs Reclamation by dry tiling if 
then practicable, might haye proved cheaper 


As regards the organisition and arrangements 
made for the conduct of the scheme thise in 
themacly¢3 wore almost unworkable =A ic iding 
of clausc 3 of the agreement between the Scere 
tary of State in Council and the firm of Mak 1nd 
Buchanin shows that rcsponsibuity wis not 
Carly defined between the Lngincais and the 
Diicctor of Devclopmicnt Much of the = tech 
nical work was Ictt to wm overworked Chit 
Lnguecr or was not done it ul Lhe wes 
no costing eystam without which it was impossi 
ble properly to contiol cxapenditure 


Ix cause notody beheved himscif responsible 
for the duc exccution of the work, unwise dec 
sions wort taken und mist ikes made, such 
for instance Ww commcnemg the construction 
ot the sca wall trom both cuds delay in sealing 
the rubble mound undcrtthing dredging opuu 
tions in Bach Bay without considcrition of cost, 
abseme of preconurted progrummcs to 
regwiate operitions ete All these mulitakd 
agunst the success Of the scheme and addcd 
to its cost 

dhe inability of the dredger to give the requucd 
output has been the chiet cause of failure and 
has had a disastious eficct on the financial 
prospects of the scheme = Lhe principal 1 as0n 
ior the present scrious position of theschcme 
was the ordcring of the ditdger on estimates 
and specifications put forward by Messis 
Simons and Company which were not ex umined 
with due care, the absence of proper guuantecs 
for the sutticient output of the dicdgc and thie 
acceptance of a quotation for a diedging plant 
without any real cifort to secure compctitive 
tendeis 

The work having been undertaken 1n anticipa 
tion of realising laigt profits the scheme was 
subjected to very great criticlbm when a period 
of acute trade depression set in with ao conse 
quent fallin land values Lhe trade depression 
was not a matter which could have been furesecn, 
although caution was necissaly in undertaking 
a scheme of the magnitude at a timc 
when world conditions were unstable With 
the disappearance of the prospect of profits 
public criticism concentrated on the defectr 
of the scheme, 


The Future —With regard to future opcra- 
tions, the following 18 a summary of the 
recommendations which we have made — 


(+) For financial reasons the completion of 
block 8 is a most urgeat work 

(w) The foreshore portion along blocks 3, 4, 
5 and 6 should be filled in to an average width 
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of 300 fect seaward of the picxent shore line 
and brought up to the ground level of the 
reclamation Ihe stup should curve at both 
cnds so as to jom on with bloch 2 at the nor 
tharn ind block 7 at the southern end = Jhis 
shoul! be dene us speedily as possible 


(iit) The toreshore strip should be reclatmed 
with moorum fillinz 

(at) L complete lay out of the area to be 
reclamed should te prepared lhe foreshore 
strip should be devdoped as soon a3 completed 
and blooks 1 . and 7 gradually as land I{s 
takeu up 

Lhe liy out vleady prepared for the complete 
scheme (1145 1¢1¢%) should be 1¢ examined 
with the help of 1 Committee and the Iny one 
of the area now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the liy out approved tor the 
comy iete redamation if ultimately undertaken 


(1) Lhe Corporition of Bombay should share 
the cost of development and Government 
should aiive at an understanding with the 
Corpor ition on this point 


(vit) Lhe sults of the work on the ‘* Sir 
Goorne Tloyd  oand the Colaba = during the 
cunient sevson should be vaificd It the cost 
of filling by dicdgmz approximates to that of 
moorum inl the quality of the reclaimed land 
189 Satistictory they might be uscd tor blocks 
lund 2 ifter block 7 is compkted If not 
they should be disposed of | Notice should uot 
be ,1vcn to the staff until this point is declded 


(7v2) The acclamation should be removed 
trom the control of the Development Duectorate 
and cared out in accord ance with one or other 
pling supycstcd in the 1¢port) A small com 
mittee including one or two cxpcrienced 
cn,mects should) be constituted to advise 
Government on matters refcried to them 


(te) Lhe work should in future as far as 
possible be ciriied out by coutract agcucy 


(ur) Altcinative estimates of the cost of the 
scheme now proposed we submitted The 
extension of thc 000 foot forcshort stip by 
additional stiips of 400 tect and 300 icet as need 
arises 14 contemyplited locks 1 and 2 as 
being thc most valuable in the whole oe 
should be completed as soon as possible No 
part of them should be assigned foi recrcation 
purposes 

(x) Detailed revised estimates should be 
prepaid atonce The form of tcndcrissued by 
the Development Directorate should be revised 


(xt) } very endeavour should be made to 
complete the scheme proposed in thiee or four 
vears When a demand arses for completing 
the whole reclimation the work may be carried 
out by moorum filling exclusively 


Conclusions —Lord Jloyd left Ingland 
chaiged by Mi Montagu te take urgent steps 
to improve the housing conditions of Bombay 
Whilst that did not necessalily imply the under- 
taking of a reclamation scheme, 1eclamation 
had nevertheless bcen considered for many 
years to be an integral part of any comprehen- 
sive scheme for the betterincnt of conditions 
We are satisfied from the evidence that Mr 
Montagu was deeply inteicsted in the Keclama 
tion, and wished it to be carrier ,frough. We 
think that Lord Lloyd and the Government of 
Bomha~ were justified in accepting fir Ger 
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Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr Kidd's 
scheme and that having taken the man recom 
mended by the Government of India the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as 
final and authoritative 


Lord Lloyd’s letter of 25th May 1919 shows 
conclusively that he had no fredilection for a 
reclamation scheme and that he was pre pared 
to abandon it at once had Sir George Buchanan 
reported adversely on it 

Though we are aware that a Governor must 
necessarily rely uj on his advisers for the details 
of any particulir scheme yet having rcgard 
to the personal interest displayed by Lord I loyd 
as disclosed by his evidence and that of ‘Sir 
George Buchanan we are surprised that his 
acute intelligence overlooked the appirent 
inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan's figures 
even though he hcld the belief that the 1912 
figures of Mr kidd were to some extcnt inflated 
In tho Report Sir George Buchanin himeell 
gave 241 90 lahhs as the figure which he 
would have estimated In 1912 and on that 
basis the wo:k could not have been done by 
him in 1919 for less than 605 lakhs 


To a lesser extent we are surprised that Lord 
Lloyd, when reading Sir George Luchanan s 
report did not notice that Sir George Buchanan 
described the clay as hard whilst Messrs Simons 
& Co were putting forward an offer for a soft 
clay dredger 


We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this wis 
atechnical point ‘The explanation may be a 
technical one but the discovery of the apparent 
contradiction between the character of the clay 
as described by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs 
Simons & Co necded no technical hnowledge 
It stood out on the document and wis unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in term 


We are satisfied that Lor3 Lloyd acted throughe 
out with the highest motives, anxious only to 
make good his undertaking to Mr Montagu and 
to benefit the City of Bombay 

Sir George Curtis, who is living at Dinard, 
wastooilltoattend Hehas however furmshed 
answers to certain questions which were sent 
to ‘im Although he was the Member in 
Charge dwing the inception of the scheme he 
has not been able at this distance of time to give 
us any information of value, and he cannot 
enlighten us at al] as to the reason why no one 
in the Government of Bombay queied the 
varying desciptions of clay or compared the 
estimates of Kidd and Sir George Buchanan 
with reference to 1912 and 1919 prices 


The Estimates —We cannot understand how 
Sir Gcorge Buchanan’s figures found acceptance 
in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition 
of some 10 per cent It was common know 
ledge that prices of plant material and labour, 
when taken collectively had gone up at least 
2} times in the period between 1912 and 1919 

@ 1912 figure of Mr Kidd—325 23 lakhs— 
had been accepted both by the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India as a 
fair figure If that was the belief then 867 61 

was a manifest underestimate, and pro- 
per scrutiny would infallibly have demonstrated 

. When Sir George Buchanan was being 

uestioned on these two seta of figures by the 
Sommittes and the rise in prices and the | 
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Inevitable inferences arising from them, he 
‘preferred’ not to answer the questions 


The fullure of the Covernment of Bombay 
and the Government of India and Jn particular 
the failure or Sir Sydney Crookshink to notice 
the virying descriptions of clay contained in 
(a) Mr khidis Report (6) Sir George RBueln- 
mans Rcyort (¢) Messra Simons & Co’e letter 
of 12th Scytemter 1919 and the ‘ gencral 
conditions ’ enclosed with that lettcr are 
regrettable 

The reports of Mr hidd and of Sir George 
Buchanin were not studied with due and 
projer care ly the Bombiy Government and 
the ( overnment of Ind{1 respectively 


The Government of Bombay ought to have 
approiched the Port Trust and the Royal 
Indiin Marine for permission to dredge in the 
Harbour }cfore deciding on dredging as the 
mode of rectimation 

We considtr that Sir George Buchanan ought 
to have made far more extended and circful 
lociul investigations Jhese occupied him for 
Jess than a fortnight in Muy 191) 


He knew that the Port Trust had had ‘‘difi- 
culties with the diedgcrs ‘‘ Kalu " and 
‘“‘Jinga”’ Luilt by Messrs Simons & Co He 
ought to have made specific inqmries about 
this hut he did not do so. Mr Messent the 
engineer to the Port lrust give him at some 
time the pamphiet entitled ‘‘Some results of 
the working of the ‘Jinga’ and ‘kalu’” 
A table of figures in that document showed 
that the 1er1ge of both vessels was 1 126 cubic 
yards per hour w compared with 2000 cubic 
yirds per hour guarantecd and achieved on 
test So hittle attention did Sir George Buchs- 
nan pay to this documcnt that at first he said 
he had never seen it 1nd knew nothing of the 
figures A few days litcr he informed the 
Committee thit he hid found a copy of the 
document and that is jt bore Mr Messent’s 
initials he no doubt got it from him 


In his letter of 25th Tuly, 1919, to Messrs 
Simons and Comziny he wanted ‘‘ your gua- 
rintee that the ;lint will do the work requircd ”’ 
He did not get it He wanted also a dredger 
“with + muumum cayacity of 2000 cubic 
yards of cliy per hour ' He did not get it 
On the contrary he ultimately accepted a 
s} écification in which these two most necessary 
stipulations were omitted 

Not having studied Mr Messent’s publica- 
tion he hid the unfounded bcluf (which a 
careful reading of Mr Messents document 
would have dissipated) that the results of the 
work of the ‘‘halu” and ‘ Jinga”’ justified 
him in specifying the same output per hour on 
test for the ‘‘ sir George Lloyd ’ 


The Dredger —Messrs Simons and Com- 
pany, through their representative Mr 
McMurray, were well aware that hard clay 
existed 1n Bombay Harbour Partly for that 
reason they refused a test on site They sug- 
gcsted a dredger designed forsoft clay but gave 
no guarantee that it would do the required work 
or give a minimum output of 2 000 cubic yards 

er hour In drafting their offer of 12th Sep- 
mber 1919, we think they were more con- 
cerned in protecting themselves than in sup- 
plying a dredger fit for the known purpose for 
which it was going to be used. Accepting 
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Mr McMurray’s own account of the interviews 
of July and August 1919, we disapprove of 
his attitude and that of his firm Sir George 
Buchanan accepted any conditions they made, 
because he had the fixed belief that the harbour 
reclamation was in all respects the same pro 
blem as the Sewri and because of his erroneous 
belief in the capacity of the ‘ Kalu” and 
‘* Jinga ” 

The capacity of the dredger was much too 
low and a guarintee of an ontput of soft clay 
‘fat the rate of 2000 cuble yirds per hour 
on test meint infillibly an output undcr ordi 
nary working conditions of much Iess The 
position secms ultimately to have been appre 
ciated bv Sir George Buchanan who in his 
report of 15th December 1924, thought it 
‘‘amprobable with the class of material now 
being taken from the harbour that the ‘Sr 
George Lloyd’ will do her estimited output 
of five inillion cubic yards per annum In 
the same report he said “if we get two thirds 
of the total output we shall be doing well ’’ 

Having regaid to the great initial outl.y and 
the need for specdy realisation the time within 
which the work would be complcted was an 
element of the highcat importance 


We are convinced that no crew however 
skilful and diligent, evir cin or will get any 
thing like five million cubic yards of material 
from the Harbour in any one siason by the 
agency of the ‘‘Sir George Lloyd” In a 
decp bed of soft day thcy probably would get 
from time to time materiil at the rate of 2 000 
cubic yards per hour’ Lhe first two reasons 
given by Mr Halcrow in his report and set 
out in the body of this document are conclu 
sive aginst thc possibility of any contimuous 
happening of this hind Jhe materi] on the 
average is too stiff, the dcupth of material 
uncertain, the bed of the sea uneven, with 
upcropping roch, stoncs and moorum, the 
capacity of the dic dgcr too low 

Whilst we are of opinion that the ‘‘ Sir George 
Lloyd” would under test conditions have 
delivered 2000 cubic yards of soft clay per 
hour, and therefore conformcd to the building 
contract, of we arc opmionthat the ‘ Colabi”’ 
did uot do so, and that slic was structuially 
weak In our vicw she ought to have bcen 
stiff enough to take any variation mm load with- 
out sustaining dam ige by viliation 

In November, 1919, Sir (.corge Buchanan 
being in ignoranco of the quality and charac- 
teristica of the silt or mud and clay in the 
harbour, saa gre us & measure of prudcnce, to 
have advised the Government of Bombay that 
no decision should he come to to treat the 
reclamation as a dredging problem until check 
borings haa been taken to ascertain the density, 
depth and resistance of the silt or mud and 
clay in various parts of the harbour, and also 
that it was essential to ascertain by experi 
ment whether the material obtained from the 
bed of the sea would dry out when deposited 
in an area under reclamation Certainty on 
these points could have been arrived at by 
December, 1019, and the chick borings were 
ajl the more necessary as Messrs Simons had 
at this time definitely retused a test at Bombay 


With regard to the order of the dredger we 
consider Sir George Buchanan committed grave 
errors of judgment, The principal cause of 
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the failure of the dredging operations arose, 
In onr opinion, from the fact that Sir Geor 
Buchanin did not take the trouble to asc ttaln 
the working records of the ‘“‘hilu” and 
“Jing. ° and believing that they had done 
‘extiaordnirily good work” was of opinion 
that vessels of a plghtly incrcased horsc power 
of the sime type would be adcquite for tho 
work A most serious mistake In connection 
with the ordcr of the dredgcr was the assump 
tion that 1 machine capable of dredging 2 000 
cubic yards on a short test would be capable 
of averaging that quantity during a whole 
season 

The Wali—lLhe Luilding of the sca wall 
at Loth ends simultancously was disastrous 
Lhouph the suggestion emanated from the 
Government of Bombiy who must. thereforo 
take the gicater part of the responsibility, we 
are of opInion that Sir Gcoige Buchanan should 
have adviscd against it and resisted it, and 
should in the circumstancs of the sale of Block 
8 to the Military have j1t,a1(d a programme 
for the building of thc wall and the commence 
nN ut of the Ieclumution from the Colaba end 
only 
Morcover, the building of the sca wall from 
both ends simultincously prevented the con- 
tinuince of the orfginiul und scnsible plan 
which was to shut in an atca as soon as possible 
and pump Jnto it with the cast possible dclay 

We am quite unable to accept the theory 
st up by Sir George Buchauan that the phrases 
“soft clay” and “stiff clay’ as used by him 
connoted the same density of matcriu) Also 
we cunnot accept his cxylanation that where 
he uss the words ‘“‘hard clay ° or ‘closely 
compactcd clay’ or other cquivalent phraac, 
he mcant, not that it wis hard in its position 
in the harbour but that it was of a character 
whith would become hard when pumped into 
the rm clamation 

Ihe firm of Messrs Mcth and Buchanan did 
not prepare propir programmes of work nor 
adhere to any fixed progiamme Jhe rcason 
of thelr indecision with rmgard to the dredging 
wis due partly to the limitation of area by 
the Port Irust and Royil Indian Marine (for 
which neither the flrm nor Sir Gcorge Bucha- 
nin can bo held accountable), but principally 
to the fact that, having no certain belief in 
the quality of the mitcrial in the harbour, 
thy were unable to formulate proper and 
precise future plans 

oir George Buchanan did not realize that 
he was the expert to whom from first to last 
the Government looked for advice and assist- 
ance He did not apprcciate that when he 
tound causes for complaint it was his duty to 
rcquire them to be remcdicd, and in virtue of 
his responsiblity for supervision to see that 
they were remedied In his evidence ho ascribed 
to himself a position of no power, weight or 
jmportance, and he allowed his opinion to be 
disregarded We think that this was an entire 
misconception of his position, and he never 
ought to have allowed his advice to be set on 
one side On such occasions as this happened 
he should at once have realised his duty to the 
Government of Bombay and assisted them by 
making the facts known to them, and we can 
have no doubt that Lord Lioyd and Sir Lealle 
Wilson would have welcomed information and 
would have given all balp and encouragement 
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to Sir George Buchanan in any effort made by 
him to advance the work. 


Responsibility.—Jhe agreement of the 
17th March, 1021 betwecn the firm of Meth 
and Buchanan and the ‘Sceretiry of State for 
India in (Council was wm unhippily tiamed 
document (Clause 3 gave Sir 1] iwless Heppcr 
the opportunity of saying thit as the Resident 
Engineer had to carry out the details of the 
work in accoid ince with the firm’s instructions 
that therefore thc firm were responsibl. for the 
due exccution of the works On thc other 
hand Sir George Buchanan niturally pointed 
to the acntencc also in Cliusc 3 that the Resi 
dent Inginicr should be “ subject to the con 
trol of the Director of Devclopment " rom 
this arose a mutual misunderstanding Thus 
fiom the outsct neither sur Gcorge Buchanin 
nor Sir Jawlkss Hepper secmed to have a vcry 
clearly defined idca of their respectivs duties 
Later when the disaster was threatening the 
enterprise ¢ich rcicd upon his interpretation 
of the agr«ment Su lawkss Hcepper when 
giving cvidcencc insisted before us that Sir 
Giorge Buchanan wis centircly responsible for 
the due caccution of thc works 138 if he were, 
In fact, a Contractor who had undcrtaken them 
On the other hand, Sir Gcorge Buchanan con 
tended that that responsibility lay with Sir 
Lawless Hepper, pointing out that he it wis 
who had control of the Rcsident Kkngineer ind 
that his firin has no powcr of dismis311 over any 
of the staff On the strict construction of the 
agrecmont we inchne to the opinion that sun 
George Buchaniw 15 right although there are 
statements of his to be found in his correspon 
dence which would bear the interpretation 
that he did regird his firm as responsible for 
the actual cal1ying out of thc works 


If the Government of Bombay intended to 
make Sir Gcorge Buchanan s firm responsible 
for the execution of the works, nothing wis 
easier than to say so 1n plain and simple words 
and as a necessary corollary to put the Resi 
dent Logincer entirely unde: the control of 
his firm includiug the powcr of appointment 
and the power of dismussa] The provision 
that the Government of Bombay should pay 
the Resident Hngineer would not have detracted 
from a provision that the firm should be res 
ponsible for the due execution of the work 
nor from the legal position that the Resident 
Enginecr would have been the servant and 
agent of Sir George Buchanan In that way 
the position of Sir George Buchanan and Sir 
Lawless rs el would have been perfectly 
clearly define 

The repurts of the Development Directorate 
drafted by Sir Lawless Hepper, cannot bc 
justified They did not present a true pacture 
of the progress of the work and concealed mate 
rial circumstances 


We are of opinion that Sir Tawless Hepper 
had so much work in connection with the other 
Development Schemes that cven if he had 
Sp reuater his responsibility for the execution 
of the works he could only have carried out 
that duty as regards the Reclamation by neglect 
ing other duties relating to the other schemes 

Mr Lewis was not a “‘ specialist in sea works 


and dredging’’, Sir George Buchanan ought 
not to have nominated him He was however, 
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greatly handicapped by the necessity of pte 
paring a detailed project estimate and this 
#0 absorbed his energits that he was unable to 
devote himself tully to suptrvisi 1g and pushing 
onthe wok Very shortly after he became 
Resident Ingineer we are satisfied that he 
was 1n 11] health which became manifest and 
disabled him in 1922 1 is most regrettable that 
he was allowed (contrarv to Sir George Bucha 
on 8 advice) to remain at his post till July, 
O24 


Weareofopimio thit Mr Elgec Mr O Rorke 
and Mr Spens hive done then best on 
ull occusions to promote the interests of the 
Recdlimation and that the quarry constiuc- 
tional and dredginz staff have donc then duty 


It his been put forward that the Reclama- 
tion of Back Biy would by providing more 
Jand in the business ind residential area in 
some way relieve housing conditions of the 
poorer classes that in our opinion 15 too 
1cmote for serions conwderation but has 
Back Ray proved to be the financial success 
which was anticipated the advantige to all 
classes of persons in the City and throughout 
the Presidtncy would have been that there 
would hive been available immcnse sums of 
money to be used for any purpose pleasing 
the Tegislative Council] Lhe confident antict 
pation of profits had no doubt considerable 
weight in causing the reclamation of Back Bav 
to be accepted as an imtczral and neccessary 
patt of any comprchensise plan of dcvelopment 


Action on the Report Having m.ird to 


the rcecommienditions madc ly the Mec urs’ 
Committee and in accordance with the wishes 
ot the Temsduase Coungl Government have 


dcaded for the present to confine future opera 
tions inconn ction with the Back L vy Reclama 
tion Scheme to the recliumition and develop 
ment of blocks Nos 1 2 and 7 wd 1¢(]im ition 
of block No 8 (unde velopcd) with a marine drive 
vlong the cxsting forcshore connectme blocks 
2 wd 7 Ihe arca under reclamation has 
thus becn reduecd from 114> to 552 arcs) A 
representative commuttce has also Decn cons 
titutcd with a view to advise Government on all 
important mattcrs connected with the reclama 
tin A layout plain in respect ot the blocks 
which are proposxd to be reclaimed has been 
prepared ind 18 now before anothtr committet 
spccially appomtcd for the purpos <A revised 
de tailed cstim ite in respe ct of the reduccd scheme 
is also) oundcr preparviion Th  dredgcur 

Kalu’? in conjunction with the inti rmc« diate 
pumping station Jinga”’ will be commissioned 
to work in conncction with bloch No 1 from 
October 1927 Ihe dredging into this block 
will be continued up to May a hee rsumea 
in October 1028 if nccessary he entire work 
of murum topping on block No 8 has bien given 
on contract and proposals for letting out the 
remaining work on contract basis is under con: 
sideration At the request of the Military 
authoritics an arca of about 24 acrcs in block 
No 6 has been pre pared in advanct of the rest 
of the block and was handed over in 1927 
The rmemamng portion of block No 8 is 
expected to be transferred to thom by May 
1928 at the latest The programme of recla- 
mation, as at present contemplated, is expec- 
ted to be completed by 1931-1932, 
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ihe administration of the affairs of the{ managed by Trusts (Aden Is eaclud:d frcm the 
Kraer porte (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, | tables) are shown in the following table ~ 


Rangoon and Chittagong) is veated by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose 
Tnev hsve wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subjcct in a@ greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the contro! of Government 


At all the ports the European members con- 


stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
consists mainly of European members 





Income | Eixpendi- | Capita) 


_— | ture Debt 
Rs Ra Ns 
Cileutta 321,27 748)3 15,41,101/17 7b, $1,194 
Bombay 2 9" 27,1 0)2 90,16,8 39122,69 68 405 


The income, expenditure and capital dc bt | Wadras 351.,861) 30,8%,982) 1,41 14,721 
according to thc latest figures obtainable from | Karachi €8,02 57! | 64,01 613) 4,35,24 000 
the Department® of Commeruial Intelligence and | Rangoon 6 ppOlee 7133 77) 3 78,90 182 
Statistics (India) ot the six principal ports /CMttagong | 724062)  4,67,368) = 3.68 21.2 

CALCUTTA. 


The Commilasioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are a3 iollows — 


Appointed bu Government — 
Mr SC Stuirt Wiliams MLC QOhairman 


Mr 1 HA S&lderton Deputy Chairmin ind 
Secretary 


Electcd by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce af 


Mr B of G_~ Ids, (Moses Gaillandcr > 
Arbuthnot & ¢o) Mr J & Phihp ate 

(Mcs rs hilburn & Co) Mr Roi Walon oF 

MLC, (Messrs Berkcnyre Biothirs) Wr H © 
Idmonson, (Messrs ‘urner Morrison & Co) 
Hon Mr 
Mackenzie & Co) Mr J A _ ‘Tassie, (Me ars, 
Jamcs inlay & Co ) 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Associtiwn — 
Mr J H Wigactt, MBF (Mcssrs T1 Phomson 
& Lo) 

Elected by the Bengal Natwnal Chamber of 
Commerce —Mr J C Baneryee Rit A C 
Bincry ¢ Bihidur (Messrs) Behar Lircbrichs & 
Pottuies Tt) Mr Nilimt Rainyin Sirker MLO 
{Lhe Hindusthin ©o opel itive Ingur ince Society 
Lt ) 


W Avil, (Messrs Mackinnon | 


Lle ted by the Indian Chamba of Commcree — 
Mr ) S Jiulhar (dhe Scandia Steam 
Noivigition Co [td ) 


Llected by the Munweipal Corporatwn of 
Cakutta—])1 Nar nit. Nath Law, MABL 
PRS,FTD 

Nomntted by Government —Mr ] Greep- 
ham, (Agent Bengt] Nagpur Railwav), Mr G, 
| Colvin CB cMwG@,DSO (Agent, Last In- 
dian Rly) Mr N_ Pearce, (Agent, Lastern 
Bengal Rly ) Mr GS Harly,1as, (Collector 
of Customs) and (ipt 1 W RI Jurbett, 
RU 

Lhe principal office rs of the Trust are— 

Trafic Manager —Mr W A Burns. 


Chef Accountant —Mr N G Park, 0a 
Chef Engineer —Mr J McQGlashan, mM Inst. 
0.8 


Deputy Conservator —Commander E A 
Constable, RN 

Medical Officer—It-Col H B_ Steen 
IMS 


Consulting Engineer and London Agent —Mr. 
Angus M Inst 08. 


Jhe traffic figures and the Jncoine o1 the Trust for the last thirtecn years are asfollows — 

















Docks Jetties Nett tonnage 
Year of shipping 
\——" | enteringthe | Income, 
| General |Coal Export | Imports Imports Port 
Lxport, ea 
Lona Lons ~~ Rs 
1914-15 92C,659 2,633,805 700,133 017,978 3 714,344 | 1,44,50,340 
1915 16 1,054 085 1,610 645 570 997 788,481 2 967,798 | 1 59,835,456 
1916 17 1,185,159 1,904,528 444 210 686 010 2,804,680 | 1,57,23,482 
1917 18 9)o 112 1,014,903 363 383 633,693 2094 O11 | 1,58,30,175 
1918-19 1,097 562 1,333,285 482,403 575 833 2 202,462 | 1,90,53,613 
1019-20 1,146,479 2 264,976 65 066 713,746 2 941,846 | 2,23,55,614 
1920-21 1,133,719 3 046,400 413 35” 685 080 4017,514 | 2,66,08,032 
1921-22 074 783 1,687 222 697 361 622 411 3,446,02, | 2,19,17,042 
1922-23 1,414 166 1,174,041 304,109 680,058 3 936,722 | 2,64,75,622 
1923-24 oo} 1,722 3805 1 325 801 221035 761, 120 3,621,243 | 2 60,89 027 
1024 25 1,779 054 1,495 915 290,412 874,714 3,845 788 | 2 78,23,364 
1925-26 . | 1,404,442 1,786,409 352,714 051,442 3,887,560 | 8,21, 7,748 
1926.27 1,46 >,854 2 476,704 455,577 063 207 4,177,118 | 3,128,0,188 
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BOMBAY. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES —Nominated by Govern 
ment—-Mr W.H. Neilson, OBE, M Inst OE, 
MI Mech g (Chairinan) Mr B Clayton, 
O1E,108,Capt E J Headlam,O81,0mG, 
DBO RIM, Mr AM Gren 108, br TG 
Ruseoll, Me R D Kil OTE 108 Col TR 
M Minshull Ford, ps0 MO and Mr M W 
Brayshay 


Elected by the Chamber of Commerce—-Mr F C 
Annesley, Sir Ieslic Hudson, Kt Mr CD Miller 
Mr G L Winterbotham and Mr P Barker 


Elected by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber —Sir 
Purshotamdas Thekurdas, Kt, OIE, MBE, 
the Hon'ble Sir Manmohandas Ramj: Kt Mr 
Lalji Naranji Mr Mathuradas Can)1 Mattan: 
and Mr Lakhmidas Rowjeo Talrsee 


Elected by the Munieipalty—Mr- Fa,ul 
Ibrahim Rahimtull: and Mr Mcycer Nissim 


Elected by the Association — 
Mr A Geddis 


The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust — 


Dy Chairman, W K 8 Sharpe 
SECRHTARY 8 DOUPARTMENT 


Mil’owners’ 


Secretary, N M Morris Deputy Secretary, AS 
Bakre, MA (Cantvb), Birat Law Head Clerk 
J D Mhatre 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT S DEPARTMENT 


Chef Acct, C P Gay Deputy Acctie, | F 
Percira, BA ,andW D Read Asst ictts W ] 
McDonnell, B S iwmkhud, JP, and R O 
Collyer, Jumor dsstt Acctis H W ocott, and 
A N Moos Cashiers V D Jog, Ry Aude Ins- 

ectors, W Oasling, R © Palais, and Bhikaji 

mchandra Supdt, Stores Accounts Branch 
O Hyde, Supdt, Ketublishment Branch, A R 
Javer! 


Onm? ENGINEER’S DEPARIMENT 


Ohief Engineer J McClure, MI Inst CE, 
Deputy (hief Engineer, G@ L Bennett, M&c, 
MM Inst,O E,M I M Mech £E, Ezecutive 
Engineers, C W Wales M Inst CH F G Car 
ronM Inst 08, B © Rowlandson, and A Hale 
White, 44, AMIOE, Senin 4sa.stant Engineers 
GE Terry,AMIOR J A Rolfe PE Vazifdar 
LOH (ist (lass) Engimeeriny Assistants, E L 
Lverett AMIOE Personal Aseistantto the Ch ef 
Enginee:, T B Hawkins, Mechanw-al Supdt BR 
McMurray, MI Mech k Asst Mechanical 
Supdis B Mc’Gregor, B C gharpe, 8 J 
Watt and W. QO A Young, Chief Foreman 
A.O Strellcy, MIMARZB 


DOCKS MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT 


Docks Uanager, C N, Rich, 84 , Deputy Docks 
reir TA Borlssow, Wek Templeton, 
and Seymour Williams, Depuly Manager 
(Office), P A Davies, Asst Docks Managers, 
let and 2nd grade, E C. Jouley, A Mattos, L 
BR. Walsh, , Warder, D L 


Lynn, ©. 0. A. Martensz, P. B Fenner, 


Nanabhoy Fram)! EC J Kail, and Pcrrozshaw 
Bevonji Cash Supervisor 1, D’Silva, Cashier 
Robert Fernandez 


RaILway MANAGER'S DEPARTMENT 


Railway Manager J R Reynolds OIT,vyD 
Dep ity Ry Managers D GM Mearns E G 
Imley, BA Deputy Radway Manager Supernu- 
merary, A F Watts <Assestant Raduay Mana- 


gers S&S GN ‘Shaw, H A Gaydon, 4satt 
i Supdt C 1 Chard, Ofice Supdt, W H 
rad y 


Port DEPARTMENT 


PortOficer Capt L V Whish OBE RIM 
JP, Asst Pot Oficer Comdr A G_ Kinch, 
DSO RIM FHarlo:r Vaster W S Hoscagon, 
{lerandra Dock Senwr Dock Master H BEB 
Johnson, Dock Master 1 GQ Warland, Semor 
Asst Dock Master C Haile Asst Dock Master 
J A Pudlington Berthing Masters W J 
Barter H I | ddowes, D Broady, Princes and 
Victoria Dochs, Dock Masters S G_ Butchart 
(Victoria Dock), and C H Crole Rees (Princt’s 
Wock) Asst Dock Vastere W b& Rivers W P 
Biga, Herthing Mastes G J Kidge, and A M 
Dudley, Port Deptt Inspector, J Munster, Office 
Supat Moses Samuel 


LA iD AND PUNDFRS DEPARTMENT 


Manayy, T H Tavior PAST MR®&I, 
Deputy Vanager,B C Durant Personal Asst 
to the land Managers R G Deshmukh BA,LIB, 
Office Supit W O Bruin Asst Managers 8 J 
Plunkett W Hf Cummings and C P Watson, 
Chuf Inspector GC Battenberg Tead Clerk 
D A_ Pereira 


CONTROLLFR OF SIORTS DFPARTMENT 


Controller of Stores, H T Tees ist fssistam 
W J Wilson 2nd <Aseistanté G P Doolev, 
Statesiical Supdt, B k Davidson 


MFpDIOAI DFPARTWENT 


Administrative Medical Officer, Dr W Nunan, 
BA,MDP BOh Medical Oficers Dr F D Bana, 
MB MEOS (South District), Dr A D 
Karkhanawallh MBBS (North District) 
Dr M Vijayakar, LM & B Supertniendent, 
Antop Vilage 


The revenue of the Trust In 1926 27 amounted 
to Rs 278,72,38> The expenditure amounted 
to Rs 2,90,19,467 The resolt of the yeara 
working was 4 deficitof Rs 11 47082, which 
has be n met from the Resenue Riserve und, 
the balance of which atthe close of the year 
amounted to Rs 67,42,148 The aggregate 
captial expenditure during the vear was 
Ks 21,800,881 Thetotsl debt ofthe Truet at 
the end of the yea: amounted to Rs 22,51,77 7 


fhe trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year agyregated 245 crores In value 


The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 





ee ee 
_—_ —_— — i 


exchiding those which have remained for un- 
loading and loading in the harbour stream :—~— 


Year. Number. Tonnage, 
1911-12 we -» 1,519 2,767,913 
1912-13 “ -. 1,566 2,928,506 
1913-14 ee ee 1,579 93,136,697 
1914-15 ae -» 1,880 4,417,035 
1916-14 < -- 1,704 93,989,721 
1916-17 <% «. 2,112 6,081,572 
1917-18 ea eo 2,069 
1918-19 os = we «2,058 = 4,526,848 
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1919-20 2,164 4,874,620 
1920-21 2,029 4,580,627 
1921-22 2,123 4,805,068 
1922-23 1.007 4,429,268 
192 3-24 2,044 4,661,904 
1924 25 1,890 4,500,688 
1925-26 1,804 4,570,088 
1926-27 1,842 4,386,312 


Tre two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1926-27 by 177 vessels, the total 


4,746,578 | tonnage amounting to 625,808 tons which was 


less than the previous year by 88,170 tonsa. 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are ag follows :— 


Chairman.—J. B. 8. Thubron, ¢.1.8. 


Appointed by Government.i—H. H. Hood, 
(Collector of Customs, Karachi); A. FE. 
Lockwood, (Divisional Superintendent, 
North-Western Railway); Captain C. H 
Peck, D.S80., MO, R.A, (DA.Q.M.G., Sind 
Independent Brigade Area) Mir Ayub Khan, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce.— 
H. C. Whitehouse, (strauas & Co.) E. A. 
Poarson, (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
Ld); W. M. Petrie,(italli Brothers) J. J. 

Flockhart (Mackinnon Mackenzie ¢& Co.) 

Elected by the Karacht Indian Merchants’ 
Association:—Harchandrai Vishindas, 0.1.E., 
M.L.A. (Vice-Chairman); Isherdas N. 
Malik. 

Elected by the Buyers & Shippers Chamber.— 
Jainshed N. R. Mehta ; Haridas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipality.—Tikam- 
das Wadh' mal. MA (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 

The princlpal officers of the Trust are :— 


Secretary & Traffic Manager.—T. 8. Downle, 
0.B.E. 
Port Offeer.—Capt., J. F. Vibart, 0,B.H., R.1.M. 


Chief Accountant—R, A. Inglet, B.A., 0.4. 


Chief Engineer —W, YP. Shepherd-Barron, 
M Inst, CR, 

Deputy Chef Engineer —H, A. L. French, 
M. Int OX, 


Chief Storekeeper —Vuacant. 


The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1926-27 were as 
under .— 


Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 60,12,430. Revenue Expenditure 
Rs, 56,091,621, Surplus Rs, 3,20,900. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 45,20,600. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1926-27, exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,023 with a 
tonnage of 2,842,713 against 3,258 with a tonnage 
of 2,342,865 in 1925-26. 880 steamers of all 
kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,256,069 
against 868 and 2,201),406, respectively, In the 
previous year. Of the above, 699 wore of British 
nationality. 


Imports including coal landed at the ehip 
wharves during the year totalled 600,805 tons 
against 507,548 in the previous year. Total 
shipments fiom the ship wharves were 680,118 
tons in 1926-27 against 676,089 tonsin 1925-26. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 

the Port of Madras -— 

Officials—Sir Bradford Leslic, Kt,, 0.B.E, M 
Inst. 0.B., M.I.f.E., Chairman and Chief 
Engineer; T. A. Stewart, 1.0.8., (Collector of 
Customs); and Oapt.C. R. Campbell, D.8.0., 
M.V.O., R.I.M., (Presidency Port Officer). 


Non-Officials.—{1) Nominated by —Govern- 
ment.—A. A. Biggs, M. Inst. c.5., P. Rothera, 
O.B.K., (2) Representeng Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras.—H. F. P. Hearson, K.D. 
Denniston, G. W. Chambers, Sir James 
Simpson, Kt.; (3) Representing Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 
M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Govindoss Cha- 
thoorboojadoss Garu, V. Venkateswara 
Sastrulu Garu; (4) Representing Madras 
Trades Association.—J. Mackenzie Smith; 
F. G. Luker; (5) Representing Southern 
India Skin and Hide Merchant's Associa- 
tion.—-M. Mohamed Ismail Sahib Bahadur. 
Representing Madras Pvrece-goods Mer- 
chants’ Association.—M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib 
B. Papayya Ohetty Garu. 


at the 
‘vessels of 2,462,297 tons. 


Principal Officers are:—Dy. Chief Engineer, 
W. Fyffc, m. Inst. 0©.1., M I. Stuct, B’: 
Mechanical Enincer, T. W. Mair; Assistant 
Mechanical Engineer, 8. W. White ; 
Assistant Engineer, 8° a agi ta 


Executive Engineer M. RR. By. 
Bahadur K. Ganapati Kudwa Avargal, 
M.R. Ry. 


B.A., B.O.E.; Assistant Engineer 
V. Dayananda Kamath Avargal, B.A., B.B.; 
Traffic Manager, J. G. Lord; Assistant 
Traffic Managers, F. W. Stooke and 
James Chance ; Chief Accountant, 8. Nara- 
yana lycr, M.A.; Manager and Accoun- 
tant, M. R. Ry. Rail Sahib 8. Seshayya 
Avargal ; Office Manager, J. L. Pinto. 


The receipts during the year of the Port Trust 
cn Reventie account from all sources were 


Ra $7,30,364 as against 35,12,861 in 1925-26 and 
ithe gross ex 


nditure out of ‘revenue was 
Rs. 83,06,674. During the year 705 vessela with 
an aggregate tonnege of 2,609,985 tons, called 
port ayainad last year’s figure of 770 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the (ommussioners for tho 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government —Mr J A Cherry 
C10 (Chairman) (aptain€ R Goad RI 
M, (Principal Port Officer) Messra W 
Koay and W [ Henry mic 

Ex officio —- Messrs A L Boyd (Collector of 
Customs) J kh Houldey BA IC 8 MTC 
(Chairman Rangoon Development Trust) 
and J RD Ghliscott O11 MLC (Agent, 
Burma Railways) 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs J R Turner (Vice Chairmin) CG 
Wodchouse, R 2B Howison and A 
Donaldson 

Tlected by the Pangoon Trades Association — 
Mr J 1 Gibson 

Llected by the Ch nese Chamber of Commerce — 
kheng Beng Chons MIC 

Plected by the burma Ind an Chamber of Com 
merce —Messrs Ranchordas H Gandhi 
and A (Chandoo 

Elected by the Small hice Miller s Assoc vation — 

Thwin 

Elected by the Rangoon Municrpal Corpora 

tion —U Ba Pe MIC 


Principal officers are— 

Secretary —Mr I J conaid 

Chief Accountant —Mr D H James ACA 

Chief Enqgencer —Mr 1} ( Niven M Inst CF 

Demity (onsercator —Mr H N (rilbert 

lraffic Vi mtjyer —Mr H Cooper 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue ac 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 192 27 were— 

Reccipts Rs 79 68 002 
J xpenditure Rs 7690552 

The capital dett ot the Port at the cnd of the 
year was Rs 47460674 Lhe balance (inclu 
ding invcstments at cost) at the credit of the 
diftyicnt sinking funds on 3lst March 1927 was 
ks 1469317) 

The total sea borne trade of Ranzoon during 
the ycar 19.6 27 was 4994 324 tons of whch 
1 479 873 tons werc imports 3.001 tons c\ports 
and 12894 tons transhipment Ih tonnage of 
goo in yassed over the Commissioncrs premises 
during the ycar amounted to 3182 343 tons 
The total numler of steamers (excluding Gov 
ernment vessls) entering the Port was 1 448 
with a total nett registercd tonnage of 3813 64 
being a decroase of 60 steamers and 230 730 
tons 1m nett tonnage below that of 1925 26 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnaful) at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an import 
ant port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 

The construction of the Assam Bengal Rall 
way hag facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and astern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong ie the natural outlet 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im. 
porta piece goods salt oil and machinery 

FOREIGN TRAD} 1926-27 Rs (in Jakhs) 
Imports 164 82 
Exports 774 88 

CoAsTING TRADE 1926-27 Rs (in lakhs) 
Imports 341 16 
Exports «- 137 06 


Port Commissioners —M C MeoAlpin, OIF 
IOS Chairman G H W Davis 108 _ Vice 
Chairman RIT Blas yD M E- Rahman 
BA,F( Gray A R Leishman, VD, Rai 
Upendra Lal Ray Bahadur, BL, Moulvi Abdul 
Hiq Dubash 


Port Officer and Secretary to the Port Commis- 
stoners —Commander © R Bluett, RIM 


Port Engineer —F J Green, BSC, AMIOE, 
c 


Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo- 
dated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern equip- 
ment and capable of quick despatch 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga 

tum to supply an outlet for a large area of 
ertile country adjacent to the Hast Coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped with conasidcrable 
Minera] resources and without suitable acc¢4s 
to the outside world was first formulated 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company 
That the creation ofsuch a port would 
have a bencficial influence on this areca was 
unquestioned, for it is pointed out that 
Vizagapatam lying as it docs in front of 
the only Guaciia bie gap inthe barrier of the 
Lastirn Ghats, is formed by nature to be the 
outlet of the Central Provinces, from which a 
considerable amount of trade has taken this route 
in the past, even with the imperfect communica 
tions hitherto available A necessary compic- 
ment of the scheme is the construction of the 
proposed railway from Parvatipurain to Kaipur 


which, with the existing coast line of the Rengal 
Nagpur Railway would make a large and rich 
atta tiibutary to the propox d port and obviate 
thc Jong and expensive cucut by Calcutta 
A link would also be supplied 1n the most direct 
rout. to Rangoon from Lurope by way of 
Bombay whut, from an imyx rial point of view, 
the possible provision of a fortified port on the 
long and almost unprotccted stictch of coast 
betwien Colombo and (alcutta 1s held to be a 
consideration of great importance’ Ihe lofty 
projecting headland of the Dolphins Nose 
would it is pointed out, offer facilities for this 
purpose as will as for protecting the entrance 
to the Port from the effects of south and south- 
westerly galea 


The Government of India have, with the 
approval of the Secrotary of State and the 
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Legislative Assembly, sanctioned the construc- 
tion of tho new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatipur and the work is in progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 
eee under their direct contro] and the port 
— accordingly becn declared to be a major 
port. 


The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in 
sections. At picsent, the first section only has 
been sanctioned and consists of a wharf 1,500 
feet long, capable of taking 8 or 4 steamers, 
according to their length, with moorings for 
two vessels in the harbour, plus accommoda 
tion at tho oil jetty for 1 oil tanker or oil burn- 
ing steamcr. The wharf will afford a depth of 30 
feet below low water ordinary spring tides and 
the entrance channel, through the creek to the 
harbour, w)}] also be dredged to the same dé pth. 
In the first scction also, gooda facilities ate 
provided for in the form of 2 large transit sheds 
with some 170,000 square feot of floor space, 
with nec(ssary railway sidings and electric cranes, 
and passenger traffic 1g provided for by means 
of a’dhatamsala, a waiting room and the neccs- 
sary customs examination sheds. On the 
south side of the creek, away from the Harbour, 
an oil depot 1s ulso to be established where oil 
tankers can come alongside to fill storaze 
tauks in the depot. 

‘Lhe estimated cost of the first section Js 
Rs, 193 lakhs approximately and the time 
required to compkte this will depend on the 
period that the diedging and reclamation work 
will take, but it 13 anticipated that it will be 
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possible to berth shipsin the new harbour in 
about 4 years’ timo. 


The work is being carricd out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engineer- 
in-Chicf, who comes under the admuonlstrative 
charge of the Agont, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
who 1s ez-officio administrative officer for the 
development scheme. An advisory committce 
consisting of the above-mentioned officers and 
Tepresentetlves of the Local Governmont, 
the Vizagapatam Port Administration and the 
commercial interests concerned, has also boen 
constituted to advise In the dovelopmenat of the 
Harbour, 


Good progress has been made with the initial 
portion of the development scheme. Most 
of the land has been acquired. A marine 
survey to investigate tho sand travel and 
formation of the bar has been completed. 
Detailed designs have been prepared for the 
whaif wall, etc , and preliminary work on the 
quay wall has been taken in hand, Schemes 
for sewage and town planning have bocn propared 
in consultation with tho municipality and a 
malatial survey of the suburban area has been 
completed. Arrangements have also been 
made with the municipality for the supply of 
water to the Harbour area during constiuction, 


A rock breaker and dipper have been 
obtained and employed on dredging work with 
sitisfactory results. A suction dredger was 
so delivered it Vizigapatam towards the 
end ot the year 1926-27, 
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Education. 


Indian cducation is unintelligible except 
through Its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avolded, ty another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
alm has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudiccs into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western Ideals 
There {s to-day no subject in the wholo area of 
administrative activity jn India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, loval bodies and 

rivate persons of lt arnin have in the past devo 
fod their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. Tho result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the zntells- 
gentera are in point of numbers at least educ ited 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. ere have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several! Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of Introducing 
western learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature cf the Last 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to Interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people, Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic In the following year 
the Oourt of Directors Instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction {n their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talenta by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” 


It was from sources cther than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, jolned hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Koy, tg insti 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new inatitution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
ge apace. Fifteen vears later, the Oommit- 


of Public Instruction in Bengal reported : 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founde in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A _ still more 
remarkable tnnovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science In strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe ” 
Many pronounced the fallure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable , for, under the Hind ucustom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead ‘This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 

Tom that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themsclves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 


Another impetus to the introduction of wea- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England bv Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, intivenced action also in India. 
Oarey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818 and 
twelve years later, Alexandi(r Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indi: by his 
insistence on teaclung rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for aa early as in 1787 
& small group ot missionary schoois were being 
directed by Mr Schwarz ‘Lhe Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837 In Bombay, tne 
Ney School (afterwards College) was founded 
n } 

Lord W. Bentinck’s minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the new policy. Government then determmed 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote ita available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected, still 
less that the development of the ve.oaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Fnaglish 
schools outatripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the Instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the M . 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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Growth of English Education. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Oharles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
**to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may he considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Dopartments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the pee followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lio funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of granta-in-aid to private institutions. 
**Such a system as this, placed In all its degrecs 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a4 gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of pcople.’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became tho 
pivot of the Indlan education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop b&ckward places; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indiaus to a zeal for western 
education ; and It cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. Qn the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with Ivarning, except in 
go far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fetterrd by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy 3 and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications, In certain important respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university testa, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
veraities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs foradvanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of 8 too literary course of 
Instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 

-..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
tnem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy iucrease of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-ajd system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing highcr education from 
the control of Governm: nt within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice It was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
noney, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belicf that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recogniti n to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate Institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wondcr that, 
under such a svstem of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which arenow being re- 
moved graduatly by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Kducation 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education 


The Reforms of 1902-4. 


In 1002, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Gov- 
ernment retajned the ber of cancelling anv 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposuls for the affiliation or disafhiiation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recogoition to schools 
and o}f inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinaril conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territoria! 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
fon with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Oommission nor the Go- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affillating 
system could be replaced by any other mode ot 
organisation, nor whether alj schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in ite 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen It, 


Educational Expansion, 


Recent Developments. 


Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable 6xpansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
aud serve toillustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a2) STUDENTS. 


In Recogniacd Institutions. 
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In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 














Year, 
Males. Girls. Total, Males. Girls. Total, 
1896-97 .. ie ; 3,428,376 360,006 93,788,382 3,054,712 402,158| 4,356,870 
1901-02 .. ie ‘ 3,493,325 393,168} 3,836,493] 4,077,430 444,479] 4,521,900 
1906-07 .. ‘ a 4,164,832 579,648] 4,744,480) 4,743,604 645,028) 5,388,682 
1911-12 .. oe a 5,253,065 875,660] 6,128,725] 6,828,182 952,580] 6,780,721 
1016-16 .. “a we 56,871,184) 1,112,024) 6,983,208) 6,431,215 1,186,281 1; 617, 496 
1916-17 .. <a ‘ck 6,050,840) 1,156,468! 7,207,808] 6,621,527) 1,230,410) 7,861, 946 
1917-18 .., ° -- | 6,119,423) 1,192,309] 7,311,742) 6,683,879; 1,264,188, 7 948,068 
1918-19 .. - ‘es 6,098,120; 1,240,534; 7,838,663) 6,623,149] 1,813,428) 7,986,577 
1919-20 .. ro aS 6,306,128] 1,306,711} 7,612,839; 6,829,204; 1,377,021; 8,206,225 
1920-21 .. Pr és 6,427,966} 1,347,027] 7,774,998] 6,964,048; 1,412,970| 8,877,027 
1921-22 ,, és i 6,401,434) 1,340,842] 7,742,275) 6,962,079] 1,418,422} 8,381,401 
922.293 . os ee 6,807,708] 1,371,267] 8,178,975] 7,341,285] 1,449,895) 8,791,004 
oraey + = ae 7,249,256] 1,424,747] 8,674,003] 7,807,594; 1,509,060! 9,316,654 
1924-25 .. ee ‘x 7,688,001} 1,197,510] 9,186,411) 6,220,080} 1,577,264} 9,707,344 
1925-26 < 8,268,144! 1,624,559! 9,992,703! 8,804,377! 1,709,044! 10,514 "321 
(0) EXPENDITURE. 
Direct and Indirect on 
education in British India. 
Year, =e : 
Public Funds. Total, 
Rs. Rs, 
1896-97 ae ee oe ee ee ee oe 1,67,65,650 3,52, 44, 900 
1901 02 oe ee Le Ld ee ee . 1,77,03,968 4,01, 21, 462 
1906-07 ee ee ee #6 ee ee e 2,96,34,574 5,59, 03, 678 
1911-12 ee ee ee ee ee e a 4,05,23,072 7, 85, 92, 605 
1915-16 ee ee ea ee ee e * 6,21,68,904 1], 08, 29, 240 
1916-17 ee @o ee ee ee @e 6 14,80, 471 11,28 ,83,068 
1917-18 dz aie ca a oe a 6 46,01, 690 11,82,09,137 
1918-19 ae ws ve i is ‘ 7,17,26,292 12,98,63,073 
1919-20 a ee ée é : ‘ 8,44,63,472 14,88,95,930 
1929-21 as ae ae ée ee ja ae 10,06,76 8-1 16,77 ,23,118 
1921-22 ae ae ees ss ae ee oe 11,49,61,178 18, 37 52,069 
1929-23 ee ee te ex “a mar as 11,88,21,438 18,84,77 181 
1923-24 ei Se Ga es as oie oa 12,31,59,553 19, 01,11,191 
3 924-26 ee ee ae ee ae ae a 12,91,27,690 20,87, 48,319 
1925-26 oe oe - : be a 14,14 96,311 22,77 ,92,682 


———— 
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Tho d fferent types of institutions with the scholars In attendance at them are shown in the 


lollov ing table: 








Institutions. so holars. 
1926 | 1925. 1926 | 1025. — 

Universitics es a ws ee 13 13 6,623 6,709 
Arts colleges.. oa - ae a 215 211 63,588 58,850 
Professional colleges we se ga 75 72 17,378 16,882 
High schools ie ee “ we 2,634 2,518 761,647 715,504 
Middle schools ae wi 4 ds 8,203 7,535 954,510 832,007 
Primary schools .. ae 6 : 1,83,164 175,663 7,709,076 7,815,611 
Special schools ns aig se : 8,8 7,736 289,891 55,998 
Unrecognised Institutions .. aa : 34,726 84,630 621,618 612.536 

Total 237,836 10,514,321 9,814,272 


* Revised figures, 


Primary Education.—The prima 
are mainly under the direction of 
coe and municipalities 
Mr. 


schools 
e tocal 
In 1911, the late 
K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 


Legislative Council for a modified system of 


compulsory primary education, but Government 
was uDable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- 
vincia] legislatures have passed Primary Educa- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill 
which was passed into law in February 1918. 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and ot the 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of 
the Governinent measures, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in May 1920 the Madras Actin December 
1920 and the Assam Actin 1925. ‘Lhe City 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of 
3920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to intioduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward. Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and contrul of primary education 
in the Pombav Presidency. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas. 
Bove only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 





| while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
applicable ta both sexes. The United Provinces 
legislature passe! a accond Primary Educati n 
Act in 1926, mz, the United WVrovinces District 
Boards Primary Education Act. Tt allows 
the District Boardsto intr duce compulsion 
within their areas. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar Hines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval,a scheme to 
give effect to Its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinanly the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. 
vision fs also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small] fine is impored for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the locals 
da? rnment, education where compulsory shall 
be free. Such In brief are the ordinary provi- 
sions of the various provincial Education Acta. 
Local bodies have not however shewn as 
yet any great alacrity in availing themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them by these 
Acts as is testified by the following table :— 





AREAS UNDER “COMPULSION.” 
Province. Date of Act. Municipalities und | | istrict Boards 
Urban Areas. and Rural Areas. 
1. Bombay... . {February 1918 __—.... : F = 
ae City of Bombay only) a = 
10 
February 1923 .. we : vs <x 
2. Biharand Orissa February 1919 ‘ 1 
8. Punjab a .. | Apel] 1919 ee ’ 42 451 
4. Bengal as .. | May 1919 ee ; aS 
5. United Provinces ..| June 1939 & 1926.. 23 si 
6. Central Provinces ..; May 1920 — ee 3 65 
7. Madras ai .. | December 1920 .. sa 20 4 
8. Delhi iN . | (Punjab Act applied) 1025 In certain wards or 
ofth: Delhi 
Munioipaliry. 


N.B.—The above table does not include areas for which echemes of compu.sory primary 
educatien are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, 
on the other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


* Individual school areas. 
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Educational Expansion. 


Tha poverty of local bodics is usualls the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul 
sory edacation to any appreciable extent 


On the 31st March 1926, there were 183,164 
recognis: d primary schools in British India con 
taining 7 799 076acholars. (1 he latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
clacses of secondary schools) ‘lhe total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1925 26, amounted to Rs 6,35,58 298 


Secondary and High School Education 
— Lhe policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools which are to bere 
garded as models for private enterprise, and to 
aid private institutions In1911 12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1925 26 the number had risen to 2 896, the 
numbcr of scholars in the tormcr year being 
$90,881, and In the latter year 714655 Some 
attempts have bcen made to givo a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc 
tion in these schools ‘he Commussion of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, Intended to fit youths 
tor commercial and other non literary pursuits 
Some years latcr, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, a8 they did not lead to a university course 
they have not been successful In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the imstituticn of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included I fforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
ofschool records In Madras, this exarmnation 
whic, was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somcwhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondiry education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur 
pose Similary the Administration of Delhi has 
established a J] oard of Sccondary Lducation for 
that province In the Punjab and in Bom 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct 
ed by Boards But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched Ihe University which 
recognises the schools has no money whcre 
with to improve them and the Departmcot of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 

rants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
ion of schools and no conncxion whatever 
with the, private unaided schools Ihis dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects ‘lhe standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri 
culates are often unable to benefit bv the col 
lege courses In some provinces an cndtavour 
has been male tn raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Interrnediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schoolsin the State 


There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schoola The 
education of the domiciled vommunity has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
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confcrence was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter The difficulty is that Luropean 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of Enslish as a foreign language 
and as ao medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cop 
fcrence which met at Simla in 1017 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Iducation Member Although it was gonerally 
conceded that the teaching of school sub)xte 
through a medium which was imperfectly undor- 
stood led to cramming and memortising of 
text books, the use of Lnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground that1t improved 
the knowledge of Jnplish The result of the 
conference wis therctore inconclusive Some 
loc authorities have since then approved of 
s*hemes providing for the recognition of local 
V rnaculars is media of instruction andgxamina 
tion 1n certain subjects 


Boy Scout Movement —A happy develop- 
ment in reccué ycars has been the spread of 
the boy scout movement in public schools 


Medical Inspection —Arrangements have 
becn inade tor melical inspectian of scholars 


Intermediate Colleges—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommend itions has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Governinent of India and incorporatcd in the 
Acts partie the Iucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
kath Muslim Universities and reconstituting 
thit of Allahabad namely the separation of 
the intcrmediite classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
high schools from the rest of the school classes 
jhe separated classes have becn combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Board of 
Sccondary und Intermediate I ducation Such 
a Board was constituted forthe Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921 It contains twenty two 
members of whom scven arc clected bv the 
University Jhe United Provinces }ioard was 
constituted ty an Act passed in the same year 
It consists of some forty nembers ot whom 
approximatély one quarter re] resent the Univer- 
sities in the Province the _ Int rmediate 
Ixamination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University wis brou,ht into existence by an 
Ordinance frimedin 1922 It is composed of 
elght membe1s 


Professional and Technical Education 
—ihere are 40 Medical Collcges and schools 
with 9,118 students, 14 Iaw Colleges and 
scnoois with 8,355 students and twenty 
Agricultural Colleges and schools contaming 
1 004 studcnts A research institute in agricul 
ture was started by lord Curzon at Puss in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work Confer. 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture ihcre are twenty-one 
training colleges for secoudary teachers in va- 
rious parts of India with vbout 1,084 scholars 
and normal schools for the training of 
vernacularteachers There are 153 commercia 
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Universities in India. 


colleges and schools with 8,257 scholars. ‘lhe 
most important among them js_ the Syden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trialinstitutions are dotted aLout India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 

ities or local boards, and others by private 


es. The most important are the 


Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 


The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the ‘lata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the cuntiol of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engincering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
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which except’ that at Roorkee, is affiliated to a 
university. There are also a number of engineer- 
ing schools. ‘hey had 3,482 scholars on their rolls 
on the 3lst March 1926. The enyineciing colle- 
gce6 nalntain a high standaid and great pressure 
for admission is 1eported from seveial provinces, 
Lhere are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arte 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work, ‘here are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and ( oimbatore with 119 scholars 
in all. A Technical Institute isin existence at 
Cawnpore and a Mining School at Dhanbad. 
There are thiee colleges for veterinary training 
containing 272 students. 


Universities. 


There are sixteen universities in India, namely :— 





No. University. Dates of Acts. Territorial jurisdiction, 
1 |CaLouTTa .,, .-(1857, 1004, 1905 &|Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
1921, Indian States. 
2 |MADBAS oe «»{1857, 1904, 1905 and|The Presidency of Madras excluding the 
1923. Telugu country and Coorg = and 
certaln Indian States, 
3 |BOMBAY es 1857, 1904 & 1905 ..|/The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, &c ). 
4 |PUNJAB os (1882, 1904 & 1905 ../The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiula, &c.), 
5 {ALLAHABAD ,, --|1887, 1904, 1905 and |The United Provinces, Ajmere, Merwara 
1921, and adjacent States, 
6 |BENARES Hinpu ..|Oct.1915 —.... ..|Benarea District, 
7 |MYSsORE es (July1916 =... .. {Mysore State. 
8 |PATNA es ..|Sept. 1917 and 1928.. saree Orissa and adjacent Indians 
ates. 
9 \OSMANIA ae 41918 ee . {Hyderabad. 
10 {Davoa ws ../April1920 —.. ..| Radius of 5 miles, 
11 {ALIGARH MUSLIM ../Sept.1920 .. ..|Radius of 10 miles, 
12 |RANGOON a -.|Oct. 1920 and 1924 ..|Burma. 
13. , LUCKNOW a »-|Nov. 1920 .. ..|Local, 
14 {DELHI oe .-|March 1922 .. .«|Delhi, 
15 |NAGPUR oe ».|June 1923 «gt ../rhe Central Provinces and Berar. 
16 |ANDHBA* ,, --|Jan. 1926 .-/Tbe Telegu Country of the Madras 





Presiden: y, 








Actually established after 1925-26, 


The foregoing statement mentions the uni- 
versities incorporated by law for the time being 
in force. The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857, Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ingtype. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes severa] hundred miles apart, 


and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was notbing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
i.e., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
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university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number 8y 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition ot 
the original five universities stood as follows — 








University Colleges. | Scholars. 
Calcutta , 58 28,618 
Rombay 17 8,001 
Madras ‘ 53 10,216 
Punjab : 24 6,558 
Allahabad ; é 33 7,807 


i — 








It had become obvious that furthor expansion 
on the same lines was no lon,¢r possible without 
@ serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution uf 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to the 
existing affiliating universities The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of commun: feeling and the growth ot 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teiching univer- 
sities. [he new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed 1n univer- 
sity reform A detailed account of the old and 
new Universities is given below 


The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and the Punjab—Jhese three Universities 
alone stil] retain their old torm, as measures 
for their reorganisation are stil] under cons)dera- 
tion. On the 27th March 1921 an amending 
Act was passed by which the Governor-General 
ceased to be the Chancollor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chancellor of each of the oldet 
universities. The Vice Chancellor 15 nommated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised 80 
asto includealarger educationul element Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction who 
isa member ex-officio ‘lhe secretarial work 18 
under the direction of the Kegistrar ‘Ihe 
legislative body 1s the Senate which cousists of 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 percent of whom are 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered graduates. ‘Lhe Senate 
is divided into laculties, which are in most cases 
those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi. 
neering. ‘Ihereis an orienta] facultyin the Pun- 
jab University alone ‘here are also Boards of 
Studies, whose duties are to recommend texte 
books or books which represent the standard of 
knowledge required tn the Various examinations. 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older universitiesin constitution. 


Apart from the general tightenmg up of unl-|a Commutee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
versity control over ita colleges, the chief fea- ture only, a Counce of Associated Ci 


Universities in India. 


ture of university development since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
by the universitiis 1n post-graduate teaching 
and research In Madras a smal] number 
of university professors have bcen appointed 

in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain oumber of 
college professors and others have delivered 
Icctures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to tho energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and to the liberalitv of Sir Larak 
Nath Palit and of Sir Rash Behar! Ghosh, In 
1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with ita report, now 
regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
In arts and science In Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been ,invited to take part 
in the work Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
compriserall the teachers engaged In the work 
and a very small numbcr of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. 


The University of Madras —tThis is one 
of the wlder universities It has recently been 
reconstituted Jhe reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and _ residential 
University 1n so far as the city of Madras 1s 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its motussil colleges which remain aff- 
liated toit Lheadmunistration of the University 
is 1n the hands of a Senate whith has been 
'so constituted as to include both those who are 
| educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large clective element has been introduced in 
its composition Goternnent control over 
the details of administration has been decentra- 
lised ‘Lhe affairs of the University are managed 
by the Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
ncw body, has charge of the academic matters. 
the affiliated collcges have been entrusted to 
the care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Affiliated Colleges In accordance with the 
1eccommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to the courses of the University. The Goverpor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
powers ‘Lhe Governor of Madras continues a 
Chancellor ‘The Vice-Chancellor 1s an elecved 
whole-time officer 


The University of Allahabad —This is 
‘another old University which has undergone 
[2 view to est Jn 1921 an Act was passed with 


@ view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in itsname by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Governor- 
General is Visitor, and the Governor of the 
, United Provinces Chancellor. ‘The Vee-Chan- 
cellor 1s a whole-time officer. There is a Court, 
an Laecuiwe Counc, an A ac OC 


Universities in Indta. 


The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
in the State His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members but, unlike 
the older universities, [t gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ¢ér-offirio 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in 


the old college course in a few specially selc ct 
ed high schools This Universitv has been re 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
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in the case of British Indian Universities The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, oz , the Osinania University Col- 
lege which wasopenedin 1919 Ihe Osmania 
University has becn recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a Univorsitv incorporated by 
law tor the time being in force, that is to say 
its c\amination and degrees have been accorded 
the status ot the corrssdonding eximinations 
and degrces of a University established by law 


In British India 


ysore and LBangalort, | 


and by conducting the work of the first year of . ton of 


University incorporited by law for the time. 


being 1nforce, thit is to ssy ifs examinations 
and dc greos have been accord: d the status of the 
corresponding examipations and degrecs of a 
Univer ity incorporated by law in British India 


The Patna University —Much thougnt has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of univorsity which will run abreast of 
toe old Patni university, which was con 
stituted In 1/17, is in most of its features 
& university o! the old type, but  certam 
innovations have been made ‘Lhe (Chanccllor, 
who ia the Govirnor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the Unversity which 
is not 1n conformity with the Act and the Re 
gulations In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has been extcndcd, by 
increasing both the proportion of the clected 
Tellows and the categories of electing bodics 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools further, all colleges arc 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons ot their principals The Svndicate 
ls the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review The Vice Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University Ihe coll 
eges affillated to the University are of two kinds, 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated withina specificd area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated In one of 
the four following towns Mu7uftarpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Harvaribagh 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad — 
The Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918 Ihe fundamental piineiple 
underlying the worhing of the Universit) is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of Luglish as ® language 
is compulsory 1n the case of ali students lhere 
is a Bureau of Trad:lation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes lhe constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies 
‘Lhere is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor 
both ez-oficto officers The executive govern- 
ment of the University Including general super- 
Vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Counac{] which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 


The Hindu University, Benares —The crea- 
the Hindu University, Benarcs, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indisn 
university svstem be university Is not 
designed to mect the needs of one province 
pone but to draw students from all parte of 
ndia 


It has no monopoly, no privilege Its ener- 
fics are not diffused by the necessity ot super 
Vising distant collegcs nor is ita vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising iva own teachl 
It is therefore the first Indian university whic 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation Its constitution {s 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universitis A dividing line Is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee call\d the Council and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate The 
Court which fs the supreme governing body 
hesidcsits admin.strative powers, has the right 
to review thc acts of the Senatc, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations With a solitary 
exception 1t 18 composed entirely of Hindus, 
[he senate has the entire charge of the organisa- 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
rolleges, the courses of study, 1nd the exaimina- 
jon and discipline of students, and the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honoraty degrees IJhis 
university can recognise schools all over India, 


The University of Dacca —With 
the moditication of the Partition of Ben- 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of Lastern Bengal and 
Assam Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal 1zppointed 
a committee to trame a scheme for the new 
University Ihe committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the saint 
and residential and not of the federal type, an 
that it should be a self contained organism 
anconnected with anv colle zcs outside the Limits 
of tho city of Dacca Jhe committed which 
was presided over by the late Mr R (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year Jhe report is of great value 
and in 1t certain new principles are enunciated 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students Jho University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practicallv 
all ita teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants Though the col- 
Jeges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 


Education in Bengal: 
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The Universities, 


close form of co-operation. The executive 
Body, to be zalled the Council was tohave very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges ‘These were 
expected to Involve a net total of about 64 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out The Act constituting the Uni 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr L 
(now Sir) P, J. Hartog, O128., was appolnted 
the first Vice-Chancellor 


The Aligarh Muslim University — 
It was the aim of Sir Sved Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement infavour of transforming this 
college into @ teaching and residential university 
started, as early as theend of the last century 
In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affillating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India. 

On October 15th, 1916, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
elie under the presidency of the Paja (now 

aharaja) of Mahmudabad, when it was 
pcpoeed that the meeting recommends the 

oslem University Foundation Committee the 
acceptance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accent a constl- 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 


In Apr'!, 1917, ata meoting of the Founda- 
tion eee the following rcsolution was 
passed’— 


** That this meeting of the Moslem Unilversitv 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D.0O. No. 66, that the 
Committee 1s prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further anthorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee aprcated at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as ita ez-officro 
members, to take ne steps In consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Eduestion Member for 
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the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
in tho Imperial] Legislative Councll.”’ 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
| Introduced into the Council and was passed In 
| September 1920 The Act came into ‘force on 

December Ist, 1920 

The University of Rangoon — Plans for a 

aniversity in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After his arrivalin Burma 
ihe then Lieut: nant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reterence to the needs of the province, 
she Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
“ndia with courses in arts and sclence, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture It 
might pla i combine with university instruc: 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as tunds were 
available It is possible !m Burma to a greater 
xtent than in any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
ntellectual energics of the province in one 
_mmediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teachiug and residentia) college at Ranaoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. This 
Act howcver did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1923 The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com- 
position of the Council and invested the reformed 
Council with greater discretionary powera in 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofussdl 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
necds and aspirations of the province. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate The Councilis the 
supreme administrative body whilethe Senate 
‘8 an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline The 
Governor-General, as Visitor, bas the right to 
cause Inspection to be made. 


The Lucknow University —The _founda- 
tion of tbls University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people of Oudh. It is 

unitary teaching and rosidential University 
incorporated by an Act passed In 1920 The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the lxecutive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (8) the 
Academic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub-Committee of the Court) deale with 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power asin the 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, 
vr reorganised univ orsities. 

The Delhi University.—The Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 
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The Untversities. 


ment in relation to it. It is a unitary teaching 
and residential University, designed on the 
mode] recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess: 
ing at present three constituent colleges ‘Lhe 
Act provides for two schomes—a provincial and 
& permanent one Underthe provisional scheme, 
which 13 in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in the 
existing buildings. ‘lhey also retain interme. 
diate classes. But there have been inotituted, 
80 faras possible and desirable, common classes 
forgraduateteaching ‘Lhe matriculation cxam 

{nation of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con: 
templates that the existing colleges 1n Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi 
‘here would be halls and hostels where students 
Would receive tutorial instruction. ‘ihe Inter- 
mediate Lxamination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University ‘Jh 

Governor-General is the ez-officio Chancellor 
‘here is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 
anda Rector. ‘Ihe principal governing bodies 
of the University are a Court, an Lxecutive 
Council and an Academic Council. 


The Nagpur University.—lhis Uni 
versity waa created by an Act passed in 19238 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta Uriversity Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicablje to local conditions. 
In particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in the matterof the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
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powers and cuties, the composition and fune- 
ticns of the Court, the Executive and Academie 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the first instance for a University of an 
examining and affiliating type in which the 
e\lstence of the colloges is preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versitv. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
&® managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction elther bv taking over 
the management of existing colloges or by insti- 
tuting and maintaming its own colleges. 


Andhra University—In January 1926, 
the Governor General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency ‘lhe new University is called 
the Andhra University and is of an affiliating 
type and all colleges located in the ‘lelugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become affillated colleges. 
The university endeavours to develop scien- 
tific and technical education with special 
1eference to the industries of the ‘Telugu 
districts, it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
tolleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
Ihe Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
estiblishment of more than one unitary and 
redidentiul university in the lelugu districts. 
Tle heidquartters of the university have been 


located at Bezw ida 


The following statement mentions the normal admission tests to the various Indian Unis 


versities — 


Name of University. 


Tests. 


Remarks. 


The Matriculation Examination of the 


1, CALOUTTA 
Calcutta University 
2. MADRAS .. . The School-leaving Certificate Lxamun- 
tion of Madras at present: ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination 
3. BOMBAY .. . The School leaving Lxamination of the 
Bombay Joint Cxamination Board or the 
Matriculation Cxamination of the 
Bombay University 
4, PUNJAB .. a Ihe Matriculation Examination of the 
Punjab University. 
5. ALLAHABAD , The Intermediate Examination of the 
United Provinces Board of High Schuol 
and Intermediate Education. | 
6. BENARES HINDU The Admission Lxamination of the 'This is couivalent to 
Benares Hindu University. the Matriculation 
Examination of an 
Indian University. 
7. MYSORE .. oe The Entrance Examination of the Mysore IThis is equivalent to 
University. the first year exa- 
mination of an In 
dian Univ eraity. 


Three years are 
spent for a degree 
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Name ot University. 


Tests. Remarks 
8 PAImNa .,. as The Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. 
9. OSMANIA.. = The Matriculation Examination of the 
Osmania University. 
10. AWGARH MUslLiM An Intermediate Examination. 
11. BANGoon.. ae The Anglo-Vernacular or English or Kuro- This is approximately 
pean High School Examination. equivalent to the 
Matriculation Exa- 
Mination of an In- 
dian University. 
12. LuUcKNOW The Intermediate Examination of an In: 
dian University. 
18. DAcoA Do. 
14. DELHI The Matriculation Examination of an In: 
dian University at present. ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 
15. NaGPvuR .. és The Final Examination held under th Do. 
yeratr: Provinces High School Education 
16. ANDHRA UNIVERSITY .. The School-leaving Certificate Examination. 


University Training Corps.—An interesting development in the corporated life of the 
Universities has been the foundation of University Corps attached tothe Indian Defence Force. 


Such Corps are now in existence at the various University contres in British Indla. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.—The comparative statement below shows the state 


of women’s education during 1925-26 :— 








Per- 

Institutions. Scholars. oer 
o 

papery 

—— Increase | *0 6ac 
1926. | 1025. or 1926. | 1925. or Hei 
ecrcase. decrease re . 

on. 

1 2 3 4 | 6 
For Females. 
Recognized institutions— 

Colleges ae 7 19 18 +1 1,231 1,214 +17 0°12 
Professional] Colleges es 7 7 és 181 178 +8 0°02 
High Schools Ke is 238 236 +2 | 46,982 | 44,051 -+2,981 4°43 
Middle Schools .. aa 732 708 +29 | 86,073 | 79,805 +-6,268 8°12 
Primary Schools ,. --| 26,814 | 24,706 | +1,108 | 914,290 | 868,020 | +56,270 86°24 
Special Schools .. ai 300 805 —-5 } 11,347 | 11,331 +16 1°07 

Unrecognized institutions ..}] 2,696 2,579 | +117 | 57,130 | 55,514 | + 1,625 a’ 
Totals ..| 2v,806 | 29,554 | +1,262 1i,117,24311,050,108) 167,135 | 1000 


There is still] a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a ful] medical 
course for medica) students. The Shreemati 
Nathibal Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nine years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and ia doing good pioneer work. 

Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakesthe responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are drected into various channels with 
a oe definite objecta, which may be summaria- 


| 


(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to :— 


(a) develop his training faculties; 


(5) improve him as a eubject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 


(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment ou his return to civil life. 


(ii) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ez- 
service (British and Indian). 


(44) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 


(tv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 


Education tn the Punjab, 
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The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun.—A royal 
flitary Colloge has bin (stablished it Dehra 
Dun Th aimof ths institution is to provid 
cducation on the lins of wo English public 
school for the sons of Indiin gentlemen both 
eiviland military upto the stindud requind 
for the passing ot th (ntranct (ximuinition ot 
the Royal Milit uy College, S wndhurst 


Administration —The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (b) the Provincial Lducational Servicc, 
(c) the Subordinate Cducational Service 


(2) The Indian Educational Service 
Which comprises officers performing inspection 
and tutorial work, is subdivided into two 
branches—one for men and the otherfor women 
Appointments to both branches were originally 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, but since May 1924 recruitment has 
been suspendcd and no further appointments 
will mide to this’ service Lach 
local Government will find its own recruits 
All officers belonging to this serviec come under 
the specialleave and pension rules Under the 
recomme dations made by the Lee Commission, 
members of non-Asiatic domicile are entitle1 to 
four free passages, Ist «lass B, P & O, during 
thcir service and to overs as pay in sterling 


(i) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch) —ihcre is a timescale of pay ris- 
Ing from Rs 40C by annual increments of Rs 50 
to Ra 1,250 a month  Ihero are two selection 
grades—one for 15 percent of the cadre on 
Ba. 1,250 50 1,500 a month and the other tor 5 
percent on Rs 1,550100 1750 a month Off- 
cers of non Indian domiuile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from Rs 160 to Rs 250 
@ month = Lhe principals of first crade colleges 
receive duty allowances of Rs 150 or Rs 550 
@ month Allowances of Rs. 150 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other officers holding similar 
administrative appomtments ‘There 18 one 
Director of Public Instruction 1n each province 
The posts of Director are treated as prize posts 
forthe members ofthe 1 ES Their pay varies 
from Rs 1,600 50 1,750 a month in the North 
West Fronticr Province to Rs 2,500-100 3,000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal In some provinces the Directors have 
been made ez-offrto Secretary, Deputy Secre- 
tary or Under-Secretary, in the local Kducation 
Departments 


(4) Indian Educational Service (Women's 
Braneh).—The organisation and con 
ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. ‘he pay is Bs 400 25-850 a 
month, with a selection grade of Rs 900-25-950 
50-1,050 a month for 20 per cent of the cadre 
In cases where the orovincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service is eligible for 
s selection grade post, irre‘ poctive of the per- 
centage maximum  Oflicers of non-Indian 
domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
ranging from Ra 100 to Rs. 150a month. The 

rincipals of first grade colloges for women and 
Bdies holding such administrative posts as the 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction are 
ellpable for a duty allowance of Rs 100a month. 

Stoppage of Recruitment to the I.E S. 
w~As 8 Tesult of the Report of the Beyal Com- 


Educational Services. 


mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
1924, furthcr recruitment tothe I DS was vagy 
ed with effoct from May 1924 Undr the 
acbemu of the organisation of the new supi rior 
educitjonal services ill the cxisting posts in the 
Tndiin Lducitional Sc rvice wll bc merged into 
pew provinenl cadics which will contain 
apeciil appointments not Iesy in numbcrthina 
those in «xistnce on the ¥th March 1026 
On thc constitution by local Governments or 
their new superjor scryiccs, On particulir 
appointmonts will be reserved for members of 
the Indian Educitional Serviec us at present 


(6) The Provincial Educational Service — 
This serVice also consists of two branches, one 
intended for men and the other for women. 
‘Lhe service comprises posts more or less similar 
to those borne on the cadre of the Indian Cduca- 
tion1l Service, but of secondary importance. 
Candidites are recruited in India by loca) 
Governments ‘They areinvariably graduates of 
Indion universities and natives of the province 
concerned 


(1) Provincial Educational Service (Men's 
Branch) —Ihe minimum and maximum pay 
has been fixed at Rs 250 and Rs 800a month 
ree (tively, and local Governmcnts have been 
empowered to settle grading w.thin these limits 


(7) Provincial Educational Service 
(Women’s Branch)—TIhe minimum pay is 
Rs 200 a month and the maximum pav Rs 500 
&® month § Asin the case of the Men’s Branch 
local Governments are competent to fix grading 
within these figures 


(c) The Subordinate Educational Service 
—|his service 18 meant tor posts of minor im- 
portance Lach province has its own rate of 
pay. Tor example,in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of 8 LS officersis Rs 250 a month 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—-In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council ‘Ihe first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests ot economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture ‘lhe 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Di partment of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah and Mr J W Bhore 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
yactively The Department possesses an educa- 
jonal adviser styled Educational Commussioner. 
The present Educational Commissioner is Mr, 
RK Littkhailes, CIE ,maA 


Calcutta University Commission.—The 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and In the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report — 


(1) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
ey and new avenues of employment 

emand. 


Calcutta University Commission. 


(s2) The intermediate section o University 
education should be recognized ag part of 
schocl education and should be separate 
from the University organisation 


(12) The defects of the present system o! 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary un: 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica: 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies 


The Commission gave detailed suzgestions 
fcr the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme: 
diate educationin Bengal and for the establish 
Ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
‘hese measures concerned only Bengal but it 
was generally rccognised that some of the 
criticlbm made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committees were 
cons quentiy appointed by the Universitics of 
Madras, Bombay, Patni and the Punjab to 
considcr the findings of the Commission Inthe 
United Provinces two committees were a) point 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for 4 unitary 
teaching University at J ucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganis tion of the 
Allahibad Univ rsity and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
-ducation 


In Benga! the first outcome of the Commis 
sion’s Report was the passing of tho Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial] Legisative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail else 
where A scheme for the reorganication of 
the Calcutta university 1s under consideration 


The Reforms Act —The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational) 
administration in India TUducation is now a 
‘transferred ’ subjectin the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister Lhere are, however, 
gome excertions to this new order of things 
The education of Europeans 1s a ‘ Provincial 
reserved’ subject 2 ¢., itis not within the charge 
of the Minister of Lducation , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are stil] reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarb, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor General in Council to 
be central subjects Ihe Government of India 
are alsoin charge of the Chicfs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Generalin ( ouncil for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty 8 Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants, 


Chiefs’ Colleges —For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose fainilics rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs’ Colleges are 


maintained, v1z— 
(1) me ee Ajmer, for Rajputaua 
sniers 5 
(to vay College, Indore, for Central India 
efe , 
(4s) toe College, Lahore, for Punjab 


8, 
(iv) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war g,and 
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(1) Rajkumar College, Raipur, for Central 
Provincesand Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach Lnoglish Public 
Schools Students are prepared for a diploma 
e\a.mination condu*ted by the Government of 
India =Jhe diploma 1s regarded a9 equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University <A further course of University 
stand ird called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College jhe examination for this 
Diploma 1s also held by the Government of 
India Its standard is roughly cquivalent to 
thit of tHe 8 A diploma of an Indian University. 


Inter-University Board — | he idea put for- 
wird by the Indian Universities Conference in 
Mav 1924 for the constitution ot a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter Uni. 
versity Board cime into being during 1925 
Iwelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Boird lta functions are — 


(a) to 16 19 1n inter unlvcrsity organisation 
and 9 bureau of information 
(6) to fucilitate the exchange of professors , 


(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
muni ition and facilitate the co ordination of 
university work , 


(d) to wsist Indian universities in obtalning 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
@\ iminations in other countries , 


(e) to appomt or recommend, where neces- 
siry, 2 common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on migher education , 

(f) to act as 1 uppointments bureau for 
Indian universities , 

(7) to tulfil suck other duties as may be 
assigned to 1t from time to time by the Indian 
Universities 

Lach member University has to make ao fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board 


Ihe meetings of the Boird ac held yearly 
Ihe Boird consists of one representative of 
eich of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government ot India 


Indigenous Education —Of the 1,05 14,821 
scholars being educated in India 6 21,618 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘ un-recog- 
nised’ institutions Some of these institutions 
are of Importance The Gurukula near Hard- 
war and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr Gandhi's 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attentions 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known Connected with every big 
Mosque 10 northern India there is some educa- 
‘Jonal organisation and the schocle attached 
50 the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar ul-UIm, Deoband are noted, 


These institutions generally have a religious or 
national’ atmosphere and are possibly destined 
o play an smportant part in the future of India, 


Indian students in the United Kingdom - 
‘here were about | 00 Indians studyin, in the 
Jmted Kingdomin 19 >» 26 Of these3 90 were at 
she Inns of Court 3.6 at the London University, 
.87 at Ldinburgh, 114 at Cambridge and 68 at 
Ixford, the rest were studying at provincias 

Universities or receiving technica] training. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 





















































omemaimien | 1920-21 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923 24 so2e-26.| 1925 26, 
Area In square miles oe 53,015) 053,015) 63015 53,015) 63,015 53 O15 
Male ee| 3,055,665/8,961,109/3,061 109) 3,¥61,100/3,061,108| 3,961,100 
Population... if 
| Female ..| 3,643 196/3,645,121/3 645 121] 3,645,121/3,645 121] 3 645,121 
ToTAL POPULATION .| 7,598,86117,606,230|7 606 230] 7,606,230/7,706,230] 7,606,230 
Public Instuutions for Males 
Number of arts colleges 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Number of high schools i 39 41 40) 42 43 44 
Number of primary schools 4,049 3,955 4,019 4,120 4,221 4,277 
Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions 
In artsculieges . até 846 767 9413 1 027 1,309 1,144 
In high schools -s : 12,576) 11,153/ 11,907 12,075; 18,475 14,648 
In primary schools 155,466] 145,967} 156,290) 166,750] 160,266] 279,022 
Perc: ntage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 
population 49 4 57 49 9 25 5 39 5 73 
Public Institutions for Females 
Number of arts colluges . oe ‘ oes 
Number of high schools 3 8 3 3 4 5 
Number of primary schools 358 343 352 366 376 397 
Female Scholars tn Public 
Instetutrons 
Jn arts colleges 7 es ° s ° eoee 
In high schools .. 094 57¢ 44 577 798 983 
In primary schools 24,288! 23,184} 24,050 25,2092} 26 803 28,664 
Percc ntage of female scholarsin 
public institutions to female : 
population .. : 76 73 75 88 85 91 
TotaL SOHOLABS in ( Male 195,514] 181,206] 194,260 08,123) 213,504 227,072 
public institutions 
Temale 28,009] 26808} 27,622 29,230] 30,900 33,184 
TOTAL 228,523] 208014} 221,88. 237 353) 244,413 260,256 
TotaL SOHOLARS (both male 
and female)in allinstitutions,|  231,591| 216,218) 220,776] 246,826) 255,018] 275,986 
Percentage of total { Male 51 47 5 07 5 46 5 57 61 
scholars to a 
populations. Female °78 76 78 83 89 5 
TOTAL “s 3 0 2 &4 3 02 3 2 8 35 3 6 
Expenditure (wn thousands 
of rupees) Rea Rs Rs Rs Ra Rs 
From provincialrevenues , 19,19; 21,85; 23,74 22,36 22,62 23,50 
From local funds . ns 4,08 3,86 4,45 4,38 4,45 4,60 
From municipalfunds.. is 38 88 38 42 4] 45 
ToTaL Expenditure from public 
fun ee ee he . a 23,66 26,09 28,54 27,16 27,48 28,55 
From fees Z6 Se re 5,96 5,48 4,16 6,37 6,389 6,79 
From othersources .. és 3,10 $,27 3,10 3,70 42 5,19 
GRany ToraL oF EXPENDITURE 32,71} 34,84) 35,88 37,23} 38,16 40,53 
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Education in N.-W. Frontter Province. 
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408 Education in Delhs. 


Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 





1922-23. | 1923-24, | 1924-26. | 1925-26. 
} 


a a NEN ET EY 


—— joes 22. 








Area in square miles .. ee ee 575 575 §93 | 593 598 
Malo os ee} 281,947) 281,047 | 281,633 281,633 281,633 
Female oe .-| 206,044] 206,044 206,555 206,555 206,555 


Ee | see | ee eee | Si ee ee 


TOTAL POPULATION .+| 487,001] 487,001 488,188 488,188 488,188 


Population ° 4 

















Public Institutions for Males. 

Number ofartscolleges .. be ae 3 3 3 5 5 
Number ofhighschools .. aa oe 10 10 12 11 11 
Number of primary schools o a 132 117 181 131 133 

Male Scholarsitn Public Institutions. 
In artsocolleges .. ws ae é 581 705 848 1,015 1,068 
In highschools .. a ue as 2,811 3,042 3,552 3,512 3,731 
In primery schools F 5,439 5,434 6,847 7,007 7,801 

Percentage of male scholars in. public 
institutions to male population eg 4°5 4°8 5°4 6°0 6°59 

Public Institutions for Females. 

Number ofartscolleges ., sie a es Ev Pe 1 1 
Number ofhighschools .. ot et 3 8 8 2 2 
Number of primary schools S% be 21 20 21 24 26 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 
In artscolleges .. oe ae = ee 83 35 42 44 
In highschools .. es ae Kis 473 488 407 497 565 
In primary schools 1,012 760 740 1,176 1,432 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
institutions to female population .. 1°2 1°2 1°2 1 6 1°61 
Male ..| 12,551; 13,420 15,180 17,119 18,563 

ToTAL SOHOLABS in public 

institutions Ky Female . 2,435) 2,523 2,570 3,056 3,348 





ToTaL ie 14,986. 15,943 17,750 20,175 21,906 


TorTaL SOHOLARS(both male and female . 
in a)l Institutions) oe ae st 19,525; 20,563 23,721 26,485 26,568 














Percentage of total scholars \oae on 5°9 6°2 (hae | 7:9 8°1 
to population. Female.. 1°3 1°65 1°7 1°9 1°7 
Total es 4°0 4°2 4°8 5°4 5°4 

Rzpenditure (un thousands ofrupees), Rs. Ra. | Rs. Bs. Ra. 
From provincial revenues oe wa 5,79 6,45 7,28 7,30 7,08 
From local funds.. aie = ae 40 20 23 39 34 
From Municipal funds .. Se Bs 1,12 1,14 1,12 1,29 1,50 
TotaL EXPENDITURE from public funds, 7,31 7,79 8,68 8,63 9,01 
From fees ae ee eo ee ea 1, 62 1,77 2,02 2,66 2,63 
from other sources os ee ge 3, 85 6,24 3,92 5,58 5,12 








eee 


GRAND TOTALOFEXPENDITURE .. 12,78; 165,80 14,57 17,22 16,76 





Education in Ajmer-M erwara, 
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Education in Baluchistan. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need.—Morethan seventy per cent. of called the Nidhi, corresponded In some respocts 
the vast population of India subsist on agricul- to the provident funds and friendly societies 
ture and the majority of these miljions'in Kuropean countries. Though these Nidhis 
generally live, under present conditions, from! provided cheap capital to agricultuviste the 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is spirit of co-operation was lackingintiom, Sir 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially I'rederick submitted an exhaustive report to 
honest and straightforward in his dealings,! Government suggesting that the formation of 
except when years of famine and hardsiup co-operative socicties afforded an excellent 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of fortunately, the report was not received 
education and consequent lack of fore- favourably either by the non-official public or 
sight, ho has to incur heavy debts to meet by the Government of Madras, and no action 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- was taken on the recommendations made in It. 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for The next few years saw two of the worst 
coremonial objects, und he has therefore to famines from which India had cver suffered, 
seek the assistance of the local moncy-lender, and in 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a Com- 
known a3 the SowKar or the Mahajan. The mission to report on the measures to be adopted 
rates of intercst on such advances, though in future to protect the ryot from the ravages fof 
varying from province to province and even famines and to relieve distress. The Commission 
in dffercnt parts of a province, are generally laid stress on the proper working of the Agricul- 
very high. In addition to charging excessive turists’ Loans and the Land Improvement loans 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various Acta under which fakav, advances are made by 
pretexts and oftcntakes from the needy borrower|Government to cultivators. ‘this system was 
bonds for amounts inc xcess of those actually aiven a long trial in the years previous to the 
advanced One of the chief causes of the great famineaas well as during the vears suc- 
ryot’s poverty is, that owing to the absence |cceding the 1890-1900 famines. But it is ack- 
of security and his  short-sightedness duc | nowledged on all hands that the system has not 
to want of education, he did not as been successtul in solving the problem of rural 
a rule collect and lay by his savings but | stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
frittered away his small carmings in extra-| obtaining cheap capital alone which willraise the 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the agriculturiat and relleve him from his debts, but 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on|the provision of capital combined with the 
marnage and other ceremonies. Tradition says ‘{nculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
that he hoarded coins under the ground with the | This Commission also recommended that the 
likelihood that on his dcath the money was lost | Principal means of resisting famines was by 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift ' strengthening the mora) backbono of the agri- 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difliculty, ;culturist and it expressed the view that the 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the {ntroduction of co-operation in rural areas 
bane of hishic. ‘Lhere 18 besides a gencral ab-' might be useful In securing this end, 


rence of ideals or desire ior progress. A co- : = 
operative socicty changes all this, inasmuch |, Co-operative Credit Societies hid a a 
as it provides him with a suitable institution appomt a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
in which tolay by his savings and teaches its head to investigate the question and a report 
him the valuable Icsson of self-help through ba submitted to Govornment recommending 
er gf genet Soe har ae vet that co-operative societies wero worthy of 
g ard every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
and indebtedness of tho Indian agriculturist Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
afford a very good field for the pea were at the same timo making experiments on 
ber sat leo er eal ae oye ala ea IN [similar tines in the United Provinces and_ the 
hin fo carn a better iiving andes cecumstances | Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
h #¢tivities, howover, took an organized shape only 

more favourable than they are at present, when Lord Curzon’s Government introduced 


Genesis of the Movement.—Tho CMa in the Imperivl] Legislative Council a Bill to 
of improving rural credit by the establishment provide for the constitution and control ot co- 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the opcrative credit societies. The main provisions 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, | of the Bill which became the Co-operative Credit 
oe ee of or late ae J eh Socloties’ Act (Act X of 1904) were -— 

. G. anade, prepar a scheme o 
agricultural banks which was approved of bv | vile a any aa NGneana oe i the hae 
Lord Ripon’a Government but was not ge or town or belonging © Same Cae 
anctioned by the Secretary of State, The , or caste might be registered as a coO-Operative 
matter was not again taken up until about jsoclety for the encouragement of thrift and 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- self-help among the members. 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir (2) The main business of a society was to 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- reise funds by deposits from members and loans 
bility of starting agricultural orland banks In from non-members, Government and other 
the Presidency tor the financing of the agricul | co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
tural industry. There was in existence in Ma-' money thus obtained in loans to mombers, or 
dras an indigenous system of banking available | with the special permission 0: the Registrar, 
for persons of small means. This institution, | to other co-operative credit societics, 
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(83) The organization and control of co 
operative credit societies m every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a special Govern 
ment officer called the Registrar of Co opcrative 
Credit Societics 


(4) The accounts of every society were to 
bo audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff frec of charge. 


(5) The lability of a member of a rural 
Society was to be unlimited 


(6) No dividends were to be paidfrom the 
profits of a rural socicty, but the profits werc 
to be carried at the end of the ycar to thc 
reserve iund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
byo laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
mem bers 


(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until on fourth of the profits in a ycar 
were carricd to the reserve iund 


Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidcncics and m yor 
rovincs appoint d Registrars with tull powcrs 
oO organise register, ind supervise socicts 
In the early stagis of the workwwg of this Act, 
Government loans were frcly given, and thi 
rusponse to the organising work ot the Re gistrars 
was gradual and stcady throughout Inost parts 
of thc country 


Co-operative Societies’ Act —ASs co opera 
tion progressed in the country defects were notic 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Socictics’ Act and 
these wore brought to tho attention of Govern 
ment by the Contcrences ot the Re istrars woh 
were for name years hell tnnuilly Intwo 
directions the nocd for improved Je gislition 
wis cspeehuly tat In the first place thie 
suece pe of credit sycietics had led to thi mtro 
duetion of oopcrative Socicties for distmbu 
tion and fcr purposes other thin cre hit for 
which no lc ,islitive protection coull be 
cured under the then crusting liw Anil 
geccondly, the necd for a fice suppl. of ¢apitil 
wid for an improved systcm= ¢f supervision 
had kd to the tormation of ‘various ecnotril 
recndics to flnince and supervise Pp mmary 
credit socicties and these centri) wencics rin 
ull the nsks atten fant on 1 status unprotceted 
by Icgislition fhe Governmcnt of India 
recognising the desnability for removing these 
defects dceided to amend the old Act and 1 
Bill embodym: the essential alterations pro 
posed wis introluced in the Diperal fos 
lative Cound! and wter » tew umendments 
it emerged from the Council 13 the Co operative 
Societus Act (II of 1912) replacing Act \ 
ot 1904 Ihe outstanding fc ttures of the new 
Act wore 18 undcr — 

(a) It authorised the formation of societics 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the spi cial 
Permission of the Local Government (This 
extension of co operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an {tmportant stage in its 
development in India ) 

(6) It defined, in precise terms the objects 
a8 Pins co-operative socictics could be orga 
n . 


(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
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8 More scientific division in accordance with 
the form of llabllitv adopted 


(2) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencics by insisting on limited Hability by 
means of a special (lause about tho registration 
of eonlety one of whose meinbers 1s a registered 
socicty 


(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
framc rules and alter byo-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be doclared by 
socic ties and allowcd to societies with unlimited 
habilty the discretion to sanction distribution 
of protits to their mombers according to princi 
plcs land down by the T ocal Governments 


(f) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the rgistrar to contribute from their net 
profius, xftcr the reserve fund was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per ecnt of thelr remaining 
profits to iny chirntable purpose as defined in 
th Charitible ] ndowments’ Act (1g kept 
the movemcnt in touch with local lift by per 
mitting societics to lend assistance to loca) 
education 1 and charitable Institutions ) 


(g) It prohibited the use of the word ‘co- 
operative as pirt ot the title of any business 
concen crcept a rugistcred socicty 


Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies —On the organization 
of agricultural credit was neccessarily 
concentrat(d the attcntion of the promoters, 
tor it presented a far more important ond tar 
more dificult yrotlam thin urbin credit 
Lher wis a grcat varkty of types among the 
igri ultural socictics started in different pro- 
vinc¢s, and som Registrars adopted the “Raitfe- 
isn,” and some the “ Luzzatti’? mcthods in 
their cntirety the commonest type iw pre 
Vulin inthe Punjsb Turmi and the United 
Provinces — and now extended practically all 
ov r Indii—1s the unlimatcd lability socicty 
with 3 smiullfce for membership wd on share 
cupital the shure prvymonts to be madc in an 
nual instalincnts Insome placcs the bye laws 
insist oncompulsory dc posits trom members bc - 
fore catithng them to cnjoy the full privileges of 
membership  Jhe system in Bomnbav und some 
parts of the Central Provine¢ sis different there 
boi, nosharc cipital but only una dimission fre 
Pirt of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from members and other loca) sympathisers, 
but thc bulk of itin all province 515 obtained 
by loans from c nfra] and other co-operative 
socinties In all the Provinces, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages ¢very 
year accrtain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly stutd cooperative socicties, 
usuilly up to an amount equal to the 
de posits from members riscd by a society 
State vid m= he torm ot dircct moncy dolcs to 
wriculturil credit societics has now become 
um exccption rather thin the rulc and this 
withdriwal in no way hampers the dcvelop- 
ment of th mov ment cn account of the rapid 
incriace of cooperative financing agi ncies 
and thc growth of publicconfidcnce in the 
primary sock tits Out of atotal working ca- 
pital ot 23 crores, 2} crores were shares, 3} 
crorca reserves, 1} crores deposits of members, 
1} crore Jeposits trom non mcmbers ind socic- 


‘ties und 14 crores loins trom central societies 


In Bombay sinee 1923 Government place at 


societios into rural and urban and substituted | the disposal of the Provincial Bank an allotment 
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for distribution as advances to agriculturist:: 
under the Land Improvcment Toans Act, such. 
advances to be mide through the primary: 
societies and the central banks to which th¢sc| 
are affiliated 


Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies.—‘1he typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the‘ Raiffcise 
society,” the management being gra‘ultous, the 

otits indivisible, and the area of work limited 

n the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part of 
the avstem, the distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profita after ten vears’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and (he 
shares RDon-withdrawible In scvcril parts 
of thc country there are villages whtre 
a few literate agricuiturists may be found 
but many of these an hardly iit enough 
to unddertake the responsibk work of a 
secretary, being practically ignorant of account 
keeping In such villug 8 either the village 
school-master or the village accountant Is 
appointed secretary In some places, whcrea 
suitable person is not available on the low pay 
asinglc society can afford neighbounng sock tict 
are grouped tog ther with a whole time well 
paid secretary In the Central Provinces 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal andthe United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group scerctaris 
clerks or Moharrirs controlled more or less by 
the inspecting staff of central banks to which 
societies are affiliated As the work of 8 ocletics 
develops, the novced for trained scerctarics is 
béing felt more kcenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor 
rectly. With a view to mcet the demand for 
trained sccrctaries, training cla.sca have been 
organized in Bombav, in the Punjab, in Burma 
and elsewhere during the last few veara and 
effurta have becn made to provide education 
in co-opt ration through the new cducationa] and 
propagandist assoclitions which have been 
started in some of the major provinces Ar 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educitc the members of mana 
ging committecs in the priaciples of the move 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple Iectures dclivered at central 
Villages In Burma the system of guaranteeing 
unions has been utilized to promote co operative 
education among rural workers 


Internal Management of Societies —The 
mansging committce of a socicty consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one ofthe leading prrsonsin the village Ihe 
daily work is carried on by the secretary,but the 
Managing committte supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outelde loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of detaulters Jhe practice is pow 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice 1n the year at a general 
meeting and the committee cun sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed ‘The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
t he necessary forms, papers, and books are 
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usually supplicd from the Registrar» office or 
the central organizations referttd fo above to 
jimplify the work ot the secri eat The books 
are kupt according tothe rules framcd by the 
Loca} Gow. rnmi nts ad arcop n to inspection 
by important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff lhe accounts are audited, at least 
once a yi ar, by the auditors working under the 
kk gistrars of Co-opcrative Socletics, and the 
Socicties arc inspeckd from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors In Burma an 
Madras the inspection is carried out by unions, 
whik an the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bc ngal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks In the Central Provinces the inspection 
is controlled by the Provincial Fed ration work- 
ingthrough thc central banks In Bombav, 
supervisio: is exercised partly by unions, partly 
by central banks and partly by honorary 
organizers In the Punjab while paid for by 
societies the Inspecting staff works under the 
direct orders of the Provincial Union with the 
Registrar as ita pr sident 

The pupri me seat of authority in co operative 
Bock ties is the entire body of Members as- 
stmMbled in gcnera) meetings at which every 
monmbir has ont vote ard ore only At the 
annual] g@ oc ral mceting hid at the close at the 
co opm rative year the accounts arc submittd, 
the balance-shret passed and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secré tarler 
are clected The gqneral meeting  fixcs 
In some provinces thc borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
Mum amount upto whihthe managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing ycar, 
lismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rites of interest for 
loans and deposits All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which 18 indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, whih 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Kegistrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may priseribe It 18 intcnded to 
meet unfomsecn losses and tO serve as 
un assct Or sccurity im borrowings Except 
in the (Central Provinces and Madras, 
and to some cxtcent inafew other provinces, 


the reserve funds of primary sucieties ae 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
Cipitil unless thcy have considcrable 


outside deposits and have to mvke spccial 
irrangemcnts in respect of fluid resource to 
cover such borrowinge 


Main defects —The main defects of primary 
soul tiles May besummarind The most pro- 
mincntis the evil of unpunctuality The per- 
centag of over dues to total outstandings was 
a littl. over 18 fo1 allthe provinccs and Statcs, 
but wis as high as 30 in one province These 
alrears are due more tO easy going ways of life 
and thc narrowness of margin between income 
and expenditure than torecalcitrancy Next ts 
the frequent apathy of the membersin the work 
of the societics owing to their lack of education 
dod an absence of higher ideals Ihe general 
body very often leaves affairs wholly to the dis- 
cretion of the committee and the committee 
transfers its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or s0mMe other Member. Then there is the 
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objectionable practice of making book adjn-t- 
mote and takmg denams loans <A grav? 
defc ct ls the inability of the sock tics to act at 
real banks, accepting for deposit mon y who 
presentcd, meeting withdrawals ot such savings 
deposits or temporary ,urplus funds without 
delay and grantingloang on dt mand according 
toactua] requiremints In many a socicty, 
activity is di~played only twicc In the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad 

vanced,and again after harvest time when re cove 
ries 4re made In several provinces members 
have townit for weeks before they canget funds 
for agr/cultural operations, and as such ope ration 
must be proceeded with, resort to the moncy 

lender 18 nut uncommon With the apprcs il of 
normal cre hits inaivance and the provision of 
banking, f cilities through the op ning of brin 

ches of district binks or the starting of central 
banks tor‘sm aller areis this defcet 18 now ben, 
pradually remedied lo provide for members 
who want lirge loins on the sccunts of lanc 
for clearince of dacbt or agricultural improve 
mcot, seprrate lind ortgawe socictics have 
been started in the Punjab and may be found 
necessiry in other Provinces where lire 
amounts ire requircd by igriculturnstson the se 

curity of their landed property To provide finance 
the Punjab Provincial Bink, atter cntcring into 
an agreement has issucd long term debentures 
bearing Interest 6 per cent to the cxtent ot 
Rs 5 lakhs <A similar scheme for land 
mortgage banks tor a group ot yulazcs has aso 
been accepted im Madras where the local Govern 

ment huve agreed io the subscrite to halt the 
capital required it the other halt 14 rals d 
lccally Jew ban 8 have alicady commenced 
working But the system docs not scem to hive 
found tivour ind the revision of the scheme 
19 und¢r considcration It 18 proposed in Burmyz 
to have for the work of land mortgage credit 
a@ scparate orginization distinct from the 
orginizition ior co operitive credit) In Bom 

bay, thc asistance askcd for from the State for 
the scheme of co operative land mortagaze 
banks 18 the recognition ot the lind mort 

gage banks dcbentures as trustce securitics 

and 1 Governmcut guiatantee tor paymcut ot 
interest The Government of Bombay hive 

approwd of the starting of three socl tics for 
land mortgaze credit, butin the intial stazcs 
of finance will bu providcd for these bodies by 
the existing Bombiy Provincial Bink  IJhe 
debenturcs Issued by which in accord .snec 
with its agreemcnot with the ‘Secrctary§ of 
State, will be purchased by Government 
to the extent of Ks 5 lakhs As the bye liws 
1N many provinces place a limitation on the 
amount of loan that can be advanud to an indi 

vidual and financing agoncis at often unable 
to make longterm advances socictius cannot bc 
ash cverywhere to havc supplanted the moncy 

ender 


Non-Agricultural Credit Societies —Non- 
agriciitural credit societies have grownup in 
towns and cities as part ofa movement for 
improving the economic condition of per 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries,of artisans and smalltrader,, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departmcnts 
[hese societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is due partly to the absence 
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of any assets in real property among thelr 
m mb rs, but mainly tothe fleld of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri 
cultural soc ictles, where evi ry Member may be 
xprcted to know every other meombtr heir 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delltzcli’ 
mode! In most societies the Management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a socicty’ work is xtended, & pald staff 14s om 

ployed Thre is in all societies a substantial 
hare capital, prymcnts biing made in monthly 
nstalmcnts,and the rest of the working capital 
18 Obtained by local dt posits from members and 
other, loans from co operative banks and 
socictics usually form only a meagre proportion 
ot the capital = At the ond of the ycar 1926 26, 
out of a total working capital of nearly mine 
Sass only 80 lakhs were held trom central 
bir ks 


At the end of evory year, one fourth of 
the nt profits must be carricd to thc rescrve 
tund and thc balance may be distributed as divi- 
lend orbonus tLhcre arc a fow drawbacks im 
the working of these sock tiis Ihc most scrious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
dperation is lacking in many non agricultural 
locictics, that there is too great a dcsire to go 
nh tor profit makin, and dividends and a prow- 
ne tcndency 'o make the socictics close pre 
ovis once they hove at orfe 1 running on profit 
ible Hines [he rites of interest on loans aro ut 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the socictics are loth to 
admit now mcmbers who are in need of loans 
for tcar of the latter cutting down the profits 


Include din this group are communal socie- 
tics and societies of employces of firmna, railway 
companies and (tovernment offices. There are 
again, In Bombay and Burma, a ftw societies 
orgsnizcd on the lincs of the People’s Banks of 
[taly to assist smal) trad¢rs and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprixing members of particular com- 
munities Lhe larger banks in Bombay and 
Burmy open current accounts, grint cash 
rodits ind ovcriratts and issue or Hscount 
local bills of exchange In Bombay during the 
Last fcw ycars some of the urban people 5s banks 
have also begun to finan tradcrs on the 
security of goods, induding agricultural pro 
duce and this linc ot work 1s (\pected to develop 
considerubly im course ot time Ihese banks 
give promise of devcloping a truly non capitalist 
system of banking run for the peopk wud by the 
peopl, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largcly asaisted in developing trade and indus- 
tricia in other countries Some ofthe larger DOn- 
agricultural socicties, after mueting the 
necds of their mc mbers, have large balances 
on hand, which they were allowed, v ith the preo- 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
amaller primary soctctles this practice js, 
howcvcr being, now discontinucd, and the 
surpluss of wll prima socictics are being 
concentrited in their ccntril binks through 
which all finance is provided 


With the growth of industries and the 
dev lopment of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in  ~>big industrial 
towns and this class 1s as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
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ultimately are Co operation, if tntroduced_ 
among people of this «1153 provides opportuni 
ties of org anizition for Common ¢tnds pesides 
being the m¢ insof thar cconomic repencrifion 
Systemitie cfforts hive Deocn made how 
cver, only in a few ccntres, elsewhrre 
urban co-opiration has so far ben confined 
More or lcss to middle class people The frst 
experiment among backward classcs8 was 
initiated in Bombay undcr the auspicis of an 
organization known as the Debt Rcdimption 
Committce Consiicritl work in this dirce 
tion has also becn done tn Madris” throu} 
social workers and the YLabour Dc partment 
Particulirly among, the dc pressed «1isses and 
among the low paid cmyjloyees of municdy 
bodkks The Social Scrvice Tcacue of Bom av 
and the YM C A in s v\ral other cotres 
have Jately stirted a dar.c number of erc iit 
Rocieths amon, tictory workers ind the 
formation of co opcritive cre lit socatics for 
workers im factories hascomc to be recognized 
as an esscntial teiture of everv well considered 
scheme of industrial we lfarc work 


Loans advanced —The total amount 
of loans ad vanccd to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural socictics during the year 1925-26 
were Rs 10,94,42,068 and Rg ¢,6 3,24,44>, respec 
tively Loansare nostly given on the security 
of two co members Under the Act socicties 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions to 
advance loans on thc hypoth catlon of Moveable 
or immovenble property, and thcre {s nothing 
unco operative in this so long as personil 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, fs given and the borrowers property 
ig recognized as only aac cOndary or ¢ ollateral 
protection Mortgages are taken occasionally 
especially as sccurity for long term loans cr 
loans for large amounts Ajricultural crc dit 
societics are not permitted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Registrar owing ‘othe 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuinj, 
such property and keeping it in safe custody 
Recently, however in Madras Bom! 1. and Bur 
ma the practice has grown up of granting short 
term advanccs against agricultural produce to 
be kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on their behalf The svatem 
of advances on the specific eccurity of crops in the 
flelds has also been introduced in son 
provinces Loans for agricultural purposes arc 
Made repayable at harvest time while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullockhs 
carts implements or for cercmonial or domestic 
expenses ‘Lhe repayment of loaus for liquida 
tion of previous dcubt or tor land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultuzal 
machinery is spread over a longer period eatend 
ng from five to ten ycars 


It isimpossibleto insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and _ there 
are circumstances under which wunproduc 
tive loans are permissible and even advis 
able What should be and generally is borne 
in mind is that precautions are taken by 
societics that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 


tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural implements, ' 
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payment of rent, revenue or Irrigation dues land 
improvement and smking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural] societies, and 
for purchase of raw matenals for industries, 
ortrade, for house building for education or 
me jical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life In von agricultura)] socictics Lhe rates 
of interest vary from 94 per cent in Madras 
ind Bombav to 1241n the Punjab and 15 in 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural ond non agricultural socicties 
lates of lending bv centri] banks vary from 
about 70r8 percent in Mairas and Bombay 
to 9 in the Punjal, 10 in Burma and alout 12 
in all the other major provinces An unsatisfac 


tory fcaturc of the co operative system in 
some of the provincis is the Jaxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of Tfepayment 


of loans by inembers and a general apathy tn 
the mattcr on the part of soccties As co 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a ftulure unless puncturhtyv in repayment 18 
ensurcd, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate socictics in this respect The Co- 
operativc Socictics’ Act grants to societies 
riority of claim over other creditors (cxcept 
he Statc or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implemcnts, in cases 
where loaus have becn advanced for the purposes 
specifid Law courts have ruled that thc 
claim Is not valid unless a decreo is obtained 
by asociety initsfavourin advance To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation it is proposed to convert this 
claim into a Hen and thus get over the legal 
difficulty, and this hag already been done 
under th Iombay Co operative Socicties Act, 
192> Most local Governmcnt have iso framed 
rulesun ierthe Acte nal lin, the Registrar to refer 
disputed cums to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the sume Manner as 
decrees ot the Civil Comt Under the rules in 
som provinces and according to thc new Act in 
Bombay sums duc unicr awards of arbitrators 
ire under certumn conditions made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowcd for the reco 
very of arrears ot lind revenue The Local 
Governments of Bengal and bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enictmcnts enabling the 
contributions levicd by the liquidator of a cancel- 
led socicty to be collected in the same manner 
as aricars of land rovenuc on an application 
being made in that behalf by the Registrar of 
Co operative Socetics Le zislation on similar 
lines h ¢ since then been adopted in almost all 
other provinces 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties —As 800n as the initial stage of the move- 
mcnt passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced ‘This was to _ finance agricultural 
socicties the number of which was growing 
ra} idly And the probleir was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of develupment the move- 
ment had attamcd In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
overthe Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early asin 1907 ‘Lhis was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
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ters. Io other Presidencies, district and taluka ' 
banks were ostabiished making good the 
deficioncy in the local capital of the societies 
within their respective areas of operations and in 
some pues joint stock banks were persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of local central banks 

A large number of prosperous non-agricultural 
societies, as stated above, could afford to make 
temporary advances to agricultural societics out 
of their surplus funds. Government aid was also 
freely given in a few Provinces, although with the 
Progress of the movement, this aid was discon- 
tinued. In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start local financing agencics and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 

difficult for central banks with a restricted arca 
of operations to work successfully. Accord- 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bark 
waa founded in 1911, with the object of finan- 
cing co-operative societics throughout the 
Presidency, Later on, local central banks 
came to be started, and have tuken over 1rom 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. ‘he 
bank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincia! 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primary 
Bocietics to those arcas where central banks 
are not likely to be established in the near 
future or where special local circumstanccs 
favour direct relations with a strong finencia] 
organization. For areas served by it, the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened fifteen branches, and 
ten branches have been started by five of the 
district central banks. 


The Madras Oentral Bank referred to 
above has also been converted Into a Pro- 
vincia! Bank working through the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with centra] banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 

rt Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies elther through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority are 
new and ~with resources undeveloped, 
or through the guaranteeing unions ro a of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Oentral Provinces in 1918 to form a link 
between the district banks in the Province and 
the joint stock banks with branches in the 
Province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa, A Provincial Bank com- 
posed of central banks as shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, a8 also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headquarters. Inthe United Provinces, pri- 
mary sccieties are financed on the same system. 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks will be federat- 
ed has long since been undcr contemplation. 
but the proposal has been finally abandoned 
by the Local Government. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and an Apex: 
Bank with central banks, and societies as shart 
holders has been started, with power to issu 
debentures, as in Bombay, with interest guaran. 
teed by Government, Debentures of the value 
of Rs, 5 lakhs have already been issued with 
interest at 6 per cent, guaranteed by Government. 
In addition to the Provincial Banks mentionec 
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above, Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the 
“ndian States of Mysore and Hyderabad, 


The constitution of central banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads :—(1 ks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
dividuals or where sooleties are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
Individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
ia confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societies and individuals as thelr mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate rupresenta- 
‘don on the board of directors. The majority of 
she contral banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
ld capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
sheoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
‘he lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
ihe support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
snd the Punjab, ag also to a smaller degrec 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
there has recently been on increase in the num- 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 
they serve a compact groupof well-established 
socicties. Branches of banks, central and 
provincial, have been tried with success only 
in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks.—The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilitics only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence in allthe major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of supervision 
ald guidance of the sucleties affiliated to them, 
andin some they also organise new societies 
andeven take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
« Central bank is fixed as oo-terminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However,in most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in oxistence 
ocntral socicties for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
maintained for supervision, either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
ofloansto primary societies. They do not, 
however, Undertake banking business, exce 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
smaliness of the area they cover, inno way differ 
from the pure type of central bank referred to 
above. These supervising unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, within a radius of 
five to eight miles from a central village. They 
are accepted as intcgral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma and origi in the 
Oentral;Provinces, also In gne province serving 
as a link between primary societes and the 
provincial bank and in r between 
primary societies and local banks. The 
system has also been extended to Madras‘ 
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though in that provinee no guarantec is under: | 
taken by the unions In Bombay guaranteeing | 
unions were introduccd as local agencies for 
supervicion and assessment of credit but the 
policy now is to have ncw unions which cschew 
6 guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodics with a iairly wide area of 
operations and engage competcnt well-train 
ed supervisors In Burma and Madras sot 
progrcss has been made in fedcrating the unions 
into district councils intended to co orJinate 
local activities and represent local co-operative 
intercsts 
Organization and Propaganda —It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the Registrar with the 
help of a staff of aysistant registrars, auditors 
ana other officcrs and a few honorary non- 
Official workers In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the United Provinces where the central bank 
system hag developed properly, the directors 
of the central banks either themselves or 
through a pald agency, organise societies and, as 
atatcd above, surpervise their working Apart 
from these, the number of honolary workers 
la steadily Increasing and in some provinces 
there Is a staff of specially appointed honor 
ary Organise ra who regularly assist the Registrars 
The activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co operative institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non 
official workers and place their activities on a 
responsible basis The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controllcd through selt 
poreew ne Tepresentative bodies like organisa 
jon societies or federations existing in Germany 
England, Ireland and elsewhere Such institu 
tions carry on active educational propaginda 
and through the agency of local committecs and 
groups of workers assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision 
Artangements are made for cairying on the 
audit of societies—for which Government cannot 
continue to increase the othclal staff to an un 
limited extent—on payment of some fixed con 
tributions Jinally, such federatione gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the trar may hope to take over in 
course of time the entire control of the co opera 
tive organization in a province In the Ccntril 
Provinces there functioned as a controlling bcdy 
& Kederation of Co operative Banks and societies 
which provided a regular and efficient system 
of supervision audit and contro] arranged for thc 
training of the federation staff attempted to 
secure uniformity or practice among co opera 
tive Institutions and to promote their interest 
and foster the spread of co operation by active 
propaganda The working of this Iederation 
was adversely criticised in the report of a Com 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the I ocal Govern 
ment in 1922, and it was proposed that this body 
should be dissolved and replaced by separate 
educational institutes for the Central Provinces 
and Berar Though this step has nof yet been 
taken, institutes for education and propaganda 
have already been started in Berar and the Jub 
pulpore and Nerbudda Divisions A Provincial 
Union is also m existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly cducational and propagan- | 
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dist Its activities are at present confined to the 
issuing of co operative journals and the holding 
of confercni:s Its constitution and its lincs 
of work have now been revised so as to 
make it the central self governing organization 
in the movement but its working has been 
considt(ribly hampered by lackof funds and 
want of support trom socicties Its relations 
both with socictics, unions, district federations 
and the local organizations for Andhradesa 
Malabar and Kanara are still undefined 
A Central Institute to focus the efforts 
of co operative workers and to ty, on 
propagandist work was established in Bom 
bay in1918 Lhe objects of this institution 
are to develop the co operative movement in 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
Co Operation and by co ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies Ihc Institute has no powers of con- 
trol, though it isexpctcd to asccrtain and re- 
present the views of co operators on questions 
affecting the movement the activitiis of 
the Institute in the mofuasil are carried on 
through its divisional b:anches formed on 
a linguists basis and loc.) branches in most 
luvenue districts Jhis isthe most active 
wnong Non cficial eccntral organizations 1n 
India wud has established international rola 
tions The Provinual Co opcritive Institute 
as wcll ay similar orgamzations in other parts of 
Indla join in the cculc} ration of the Inti rnational 
Co operators Daj onthe first Saturday in Jwy 
Public addresses, sc cial gatherings conve rsaziones 
processions 1nd mass meetings are arranged on 
this day in villages, towns and ciths Its cons 
titution has recently been reviscd with a view to 
hive to soci ties a larger representation and a pre 
dominant sharc in the working Lhe Institute 
reccives n handsome grant from Government 
but will bein a position to incrcase its income 
from within the movement under its rcvised 
bye laws In B ngal, a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with idcntival 
aims The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
Departnicnt and has assistedin the organl7 
ation of various non credit activitics amon, 
whith promimcnt mcution may bo madc of the 
starting of Co opelative Socictics for the sic ot 
jute and piddy ind the su ply of a,ncultural 
requisites It has projcetcd a scheme for the 
traming of members of village socictics and their 
secictarics A federation with a constitution morc 
or less simular to that of the Ccntral Provinces 
Lede ration but having divisional boards to deccu 
traliz. control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Onssa and has appointed a special offiar for 
Propaganda and development In the Punjab, 
a provincial union with the Registrar as Presi 
dent has been organized to conduct the audit 
and inspection of primary societics and to under 
take gcneral ;ropagundist work In Burma, the 
audit of primary societies 1s conducted by a 
Provincial Co opt rative Council consisting of re 
pres ntatives of co opcrative Institutions This 
also assists in the organization ot the provincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar a acer supervision and propa 
ganda are furthered by trict federations of 
unions of primary societies Educational and 
propsyandis bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
y have been started in the States of Hydera- 
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bad, Mysore, and Travancore These are all 
recent developments and it is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representitive co operative agencies will be 
carr i out Inthe besinning of the year 1926, 
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Burma, and a few other provinces but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which gcnerated enthusiasm in the vears im- 
mcedhitcly suceceding the close of the War, 
st iznition hig set in, and only a fc w among 


an informal Confercnce of all thesc institutes and | he numcrous store socictica startcd in thear 


fcdcr tions was held in Bomb vy at which it 
deagdcd to convene an All india Conference 
pcnodicily and to establish closcr contact 
among these hodics Ly the starting if necessary, 
of an All Inliut Confe lcration of these bodies 
Along with this Conference wis also held another 
Confcrence of Provincial Co operitive Banks 
in different provinces ind Indian States the most 
important subject for the consideration of which 
was the proposal for the formation of an All 
Tndia 


Bank To secure coordination in 
the working of existing provincial banks 
to bring about closer touch = and_ to 


convene pcriodical Conferences an association 
of the provincial banks has been started 
to whith has been referred for consideration 
the proposal tor an All India Co operative Bank 
Ting Assoqjation has mide a good beginning by 
educating public) opimion on the plac of 
co operative banking om the proposed scheme 
of a ccntral bank and co ordinition of Dianking 
through the asency ot a Aesctve Bank ot India 
Asa result ot Its efforts the joint sclect Committc« 
at the Indian Ic@islaturc has made provision 
inthe Billtor the syppointme nt of a Dircetor on the 
Board ot the Reserve Bank to rcprcsent pro: 
Vindial co-operiutive banks and also for the 
nevotiation ot cert un types of bills and securitic 
presented by such banks 


Other forms of Co-operation —After the 
passing of the amendid (0 operative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opcra 
tion to purposes other than cfedit was 
greatl, extended, but it is only during 
the last few ycars that a tcneral demand 
for produccrs ind consumers socic tics has ariacn 
Lhe total numicr ot non yericultural non ercdit 


societies was 3035 58 for purchase and sale, 13 °: 


for production 87( for production and sales and 
the remaining 1,634 tor othcr forms {of co opera- 
tion HKefore the y 11 1918 19, there were onlv 
utew store socutus all over the countiy 
In all provinces particularly im Madras 1 
reginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, wlule in Bengal and the United Provinces 
rome attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students hiving in hostols attached 
to colleges he movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daly necessaries of life, and the pee ee 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unlons, store societics, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societics were organized in some provinces, 
While arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive ¢re@imizations The work 
or organizing co operative distnhution in rural 
reas Was Pushed shead with a tair amount of 
success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madras but in both provinces a_ setback 
ig now evident Neither the supply unions 
nor the primary purchase and gale societies 
.reina flourishing condition The consumers’ 
movement in urban areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras, 


was 


Bengal ,' 


rovinecs hive firmly established thar position 
nd continuc to enjoy the loyal support of 
heir membirs Attempts have been made in 
wo or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of ccntral organizations for joint 
whol sale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite ships Apart from the Fripli 
ewe Stores in Madras which stands in a class by 
iteali the only successtul consumers — soctetios 
uc Stores for collaze students some communal 
hostels or }ourding houscs and a {cw agencies 
lor supply of sp cial requisites 


In some Provinces, offorts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
id cottuge industries by organising co operative 
socictics for the cottage workcrs any of 
these socictics merely provide cheap credit but in 
some placcs they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important Industry which flourished in Indla 
bc fore the intr du(tion of machinery was hand- 
loom weaving and cfforta have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
op Tative soi this of handloom weavers Most 
of the wetvers’ sock tics are merely credit 
socictics, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for membcrs, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth prodticed by members 
They have algo been instrume ptal in introduc. 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative wowing clissus In Bengal and 
the Punjab, much success has ittended the 
yrg imi/ ition of ecntral union’ among Wetvers’ 
sounrtics und sfrailar intensive work in Vihar 
ind Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
results Other industrial socutics to be tound 
very Amal] numbers het and there are those 
or * giolces’’ or milkmen dycrs basket and 
oragss workers in the ( entral Provinces ‘‘ Cham- 
mars ’ and ‘ Dhors ’ in Bombay and the 
Punjab, Jicquerware workers, }carpcnters, 
woot carvers, blacksmiths and potters § in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 
cilities in the shape of loans and technical 
vwaistance for the development of artisans’ 
socicties In Bombay, the producers move- 
ment his extended to communities of workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, cvrpentera, 
iyera, and others, and drawing its inspiration 
‘rom the ancy nt guild spirit animating the 
communitics it aims 1t creating a strong econo- 
mic orzinization among these various indus- 
trin] workers and craftsmen based on self-help 
and self government § Anothcr off shoot of this 
movemcnt is the starting of co operative fo- 
cicties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the lines of the labour societies of Italy The 
initiative came from Kashmir while experimen- 
tal socicties were also started in Madrag, and in 
Bombay Ihe object of these is to organize 
labourers to tender fcr contracts for public 
or piste works to climimate the middle- 
nin contractor, and to utilize the profite 
for the economic and social betterment 
of the labouri community, The Indian 
Industrial Com fon in the course of their 
Inquiries devoted somo attention to the 
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development of small and cottage industrics 
and t¢ ibility of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 


recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas is also 
likely to come up for consideration by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in Indfa, 


An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co- 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay Clty and 
suburbs and also Ina few other centres in the 
Presidency like Ahmedabad and Karachi = ‘They 
are generally organized on the = co-partnership 
system, uvder which the socicty owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
Tents, The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 
Tenant-ownership societics have also been 
started. There are some building societics in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but their 
activities are confined mainly to the provision 
of capital for building schemes and onlv 
ocoasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-operative housing and 
town planning. The J.ocal Governments ot 
Bombay and Madras as also the State of Mysore 
net aper annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
repayments spread over a number of ycurs. 


The province of Burma was a pioneer in the 
matter of cattlc insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
@ central re-insurance soolety, which seceives 
some financial backing from. Government. In 
the other provinecs where it has been intro- 
duced co-operative Insurance for cattle bas 
made only siight progress, and in Burma, as 
also in the Punjab where the movement had 
advanced so far as to necessitate the starting 
of a re-insurance society there has been a act- 
back recently, 


Agricultural Co-operation.—Co-operative 
socicties have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their! members, 
but there are various other flelds of work to 
which they may extend their activities, The 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
is 1,923 of which 345 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 665 for production, 828 for production 
and sale and 681 for othor forms of co-operation. 


Grain banks have, in some _ provinces, 
been atarted with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 


accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members In times of scar- 
he Such banks have been  atarted 
in Bihar and Orissa, oopee Mysore and Coorg 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Baroda. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being applied is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
metnbers of pure and selected seed. 
number of small societies for supply of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Central Provinces an 


d Government erected a well eq 
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Societies for the co-operative purchase 
andsale of manure wil] also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orisa and Bombay. 
In the Punjaband in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
cither by the credit soojetics on the commis- 
sion-indent system or special supply unions 
are organized for ee orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 
payments. 


Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative eredit thrives and agriculturists 
become Icsa dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of dy, 
the most interesting developments in the 
direction have taken place in Bombay 
Soolcties for the sale of agricultural commo- 
dities, chicfly cotton and jaggery, have been 
started, in several districts all over the Presi- 
dency. Co-operative marketing ot cotton has 
recently made much progress in the Dharwar, 
Lsroach and Surat districts where these have led 
to the starting of a few co-operative ginning fac- 
tories controlled by cotton-growers. This 
aspect of co-operation has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention and attempts similar to 
those made in Sombay have been made in Madras 
and the Punjab, in the latter province with 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery. In Bengal, there has becn a move recently 
to organize the sale of }ute on co-operative lines. 
A vigorous propaganda has been undertaken 
for the purpose and the starting of some central 
depot in Calcutta is contemplated, It 
will indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At 
present he buys 1p the dearest market and sells 
m the cheapest. But if co-operative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will be much improved. Apart from 
separate societies for the purpose, credit socic- 
ties and central banks, in a few parts of the 
country, arrange for the joint supply of agricul- 
tural requisites, In some places, credit socle- 
ties undertake the joint purchase of agricul- 
tural implements for members, while in others 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling implements or supplying these 
on hire, In some provinces in Upper India, this 
work is performed by central banks for the socie- 
ties afhiiated to them, Apart from separately 
registered socicties in Bombay, the branches 
of the Provincial Bank have helped consider- 
ably in the distribution of seeds, manures and 
tertilizers, the eupply agricultural imple- 
ments, and the gale of produce, particularly 
jaggery. 


Iifforts have been made In various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply— 
to reduce the price and increase the purity— 
by arene co-operative dalries, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. The most 
successful of these efforts has beeu the group of 
milk supply societies started in the neighbourhood 


Berar. 


A of Calcutta which have federated themselves into 


a wnon. The union has, with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the va pach officars of 
pped modern 
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plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls has been satisfactory to con- 
sumers it is interesting to note that by co-opera- 
tion the producers have also considerably 
improved thelr economic position, having paid 
off debts, bought more cattle, put up decent 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantial sums in 
thelr local societics in the shape of shares and 
reserves. Co-operative creameries and ace pro- 
ducing societies have also been started in one or 
two provinces. Another interesting develop- 
ment is the starting of cattle-breeding societies in 
the Punjab and elsewhere. Itis anticipated 
that these societies willassistin supplying the 
keen demand that exists for bulls of good 
stock. Inafew provinces there are societies 
for rice-hulling, the manufacture of jaggery 
and for joint Irrigation. The latter is an 
interesting development of co-operation 
which though tried also in Bombay appears to 
have established itself in popular favour 


especially inthe Burdwan Division of Bengal. | 


This tract, once very flourishing, has been 
ravaged in recent years by frequent floods and 
famines, and the population had lost all initla- 
tive and sank into poverty, while their lands 
deteriorated and malaria claimed a heavy toll. 
The starting of irrigation societies has opened 
a new chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines 
has also been attempted. An Interesting 
experiment in agricultural co-operation 
is the starting in the Punjab of 
societies for the consolidation of small 
and scattered holdings. These propos, to re- 
group and re-allot the small and scattered hold- 
ings of members and if this voluntary action 
proves sufficient for the purpose, one of the 
gravest evils of modern Indian agriculture will be 
solved without the aid of State help or legislation. 
After the last floods that occurred four years ago 
in the central parts of the Madras Presidency co- 
operative societies were started to enable agri- 
culturists to reclaim their land by clearing away 
the layers of sand and replacing the soil. These 
societies received assistance from Government, 
both in the shape of long term capital and facill- 
tles for transport of material. The Punjab has 
in canal areas some societics for slit clearance, 
and reclamation of waste lands, and Burma has 
led the way in the colonization of mie 
developed lands on co-operative lines. 
number of societies have recently been started 
in the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
of which merely call upon members to under- 
take certain improvements and introduce appro- 
ved method of agriculture while others go a 
stage farther and employ a staff for local ex- 
periment, research ro demonstration work. In 
Bombay, a beginning was made in the direction 
of 8 co-operative societies for joint farm- 
ing and the movement may lead to the evolution 
ofa system of co-operative cultivation of land, 
such as has been extremely successful in Italy, in 
undeveloped tracts like those to be irrigated 
under the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. Proposals 
to encourage this form of co-operation have been 
submitted to the Government of Bombay by 
the Sind Co-operative Institute. 

ul 


Co-operation has already been stcoessf 
to some exfent jp 


redeeming the chronic, 
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Indebtedness of the agriculturist, but if the 
improvement in his economic condition 
is to be permanent it is essential that he 
should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agriculturat 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but thelr efforts have not proved as sue. 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an affective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in rag! places 
societies have been the means of bringin, 
home to him the n2ed for improved methods 
and have been made the centres for conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultura! 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
clations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase Modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
reecommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asso- 
riation with the other they are fast developin 

a truly organic connection.”’ To this end, join 

efforts are being promoted In almost all pro- 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one Minister. This co-ordination is secured 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of co- 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act. Several of these 
bodies have lately becn started in Bihar and 
Orissa and in Bombay. In Bombay the taluka 
development associations undertake active 
propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist in the work of general economic improve- 
ment of the agriculturista, The subject of agri- 
cultural co-operation and even of agricultural 
credit will come under enquiry by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India which was 
appolnted during the year, In the terms of reter- 
ence of the Commission mention is made, among 
the subjects for investigation, of the methods by 
which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agriculturists, the existing 
methods of marketing of agricultural produce 
and the main factors affecting rural prosperity 
and the welfare of the agricultural population, 
all of which matters have a vital bearing on the 
future of the co-operative movement in India, 


Committee on Co-operation in India.— 
In July 1914, the Government of India 
issued a lengthy Resolution on Co-operation 
in India, surveying ite progress in the country 
during the previous ten years. In October, 
Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement, especially in its higher stages, 
and in its financial] aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
of improvement which seemed to be required, 
The enquiry was to be directed primarily to 
an examination of such matters as the cons- 
titution and working of central and provin- 
cia] banks, the fAnancial connection between 
the various parte of the co-operative orga- 
nization, the audit, inspection, and manaye- 
ment of classes of societies, and the 
utilizati.m of the reserve funds, In its 
Report, which was Issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it hag not 
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confined its enquiries to the subjecta referrod 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
wolfare of the higher stages of the 00-0 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 
passed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in thé light of the opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments. With a view further to elicit opinion on 
the recommendations, a spectal conference of the 
Registrars was convencd in August 1018, 
to which all the Registrars and a few selected 
non-official co-operators were invited. The 
Conference Was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- 
operation that as the financing of the move- 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged throtigh an Imperia] State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, & careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an cxpert committce, but the 
of India shelved it by stating that they 
would assemble the committee at somc date 
convenient to them, The question has again 
assumed some pe paren in view of the pro- 
posal for an all-India Co-operative bank referred 
to above and also inview of the fact that 
the Report of the External Capital Committee 
issued in 1925 makes prominent mention of the 
value of the co-operative organisation in develop- 
ing the banking resources of the country. Pur- 
suant to the recommendations of the [External 
Capital Committee, the Chambers of Commerce, 
both Indian and European, have urged the 
appointment of a committec to enquire into the 
best methods of developing banking in Indfa. 


Provincial Legislation—Under the Re- 
forms co-operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Ministers and in Bombay the 
United Provinces,and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Legislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co-oporative Sccieties Act. The Bombay 
Co-operative Socictice Bill was introduced in 
the mbay Legislative Council in July 1924 
It reproduces, in the main, the framework of 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the tollowing 
Important modifications .— 


(¢) The adoption of a scicntific system of 
classifying societies. 


(ii) The improvement of the procedure for 
liquidation of cancelled societies. 


(tif) The extonsion of summary powers of 
peaNery to the awards of arbitra- 
rs. 


(fv) The provision of penaltics agains 
specified offences. 


After undergoing some further modifications, 
the Jill was finally passed into law by the Bom- 
bay Legslative Council in July 1925, and now 
replaces the Co-operative Societles Act in the 
Bombay Presidency. No _ other provincial 
etalk has yet enacted legislation on similar 

nes. 


Provincial Inquiries.—In the Central 
Provinces, owlag to the drying up of recoverie: 


rative 


vernment: 


Laws affecting Co-operation. 


and the issue of large advances to agriculturista to 
tide over the bad scason of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deple- 
ted and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
abilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the T.ocal Government, with the concurrence of 
tho Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
trom of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry Was appoloted which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of which 
was & proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
commercia! banks. This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance Into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a considera- 
ble measure of publicsupport. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the roturn of favourable seasons 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake the local co-operative 
organizations when agricultural scarcity ona 
wide scale caused serious difficulties some years 
ao The same may now be asserted of the 

nited Provinces, where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
auccessfully withstood. The problem there is 
now that of pushing anead, and a Committee 
was appointed in 1925 to hold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest the lines of future develop- 
ment. The Report of the Committeo which was 
published last year contains numerous recom- 
mendations on matters of detailed administra- 
tion and proposals for strengthening the official 
staff of the Co-operative Department. The 
Committee recommend that central banks should 
be relieved of the work of supervision and inspec: 
tion which should be entrusted to a staff work- 
ing under the directions of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Co-operators. The Committee further 
suggested that a beginning might be mado in 
the direction of constituting an apex bank for 
the province but their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government. Commit- 
tees of Inquiry were also appointed in Bihar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
financial organization and official control and in 
the latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularly in relation to higher finance, non- 
credit co-operation, agricultural imp)ovement 
and the relief of indebtedness, In September 
1927, 90 the recommendation of the Madras 
Legislative Council, the Government of Madras 
appointed a Committee of seven members 
to enquire into the gs of the 
(‘o-operative movement in the Presidency and 
to suggest suitable measures for effecting neces- 
Rary Improvements The (Committee has been 
(hiected to examine and make recommendations 
regarding the practice and organization of the 
finanqal sy stem, the arrangements for propaganda 
and supervision, and the development of (‘o- 
operative production, distribution and aale, 
The Committee issued a detailed questionnaire 
and has taken evidence and visited Co-operative 
institutions in various parts of the Presidency. 
Tts report is expected to be issued early in the 
vear 1928, 


Social Reform and Co-operation. 


Effect of Crises on Co-operation,- Tt is 
hardly possible without any closeand scientific 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out, to 
appreciate accurately theeffects of the co-opcra- 
tive Movement in enabling agriculturists to resist 
the rigours of a famine as also to judge the reac 
tion of the latter on the co-operative organisa 
tion as there Isan interplay of various economic 
forces affecting the life and industry of agri- 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot be estimated easily. The agricultural 
season of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
organisation in most provinves to a very severe 
test and the reporte for the succeeding years 
afford some indication of the resisting power of 
the co-operative organization. 


With a better appreciaticn of the dependence 
of the agricultural finance on the vagaries of sea- 
sons, and a more systematic management of the 
funds of central societies it is anticipated that in 
future the situation arising out ofa failure of 
fains will be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the 


following months, practically the whole of the | 


country was subjected to a banking crisis of con- 
siderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
crisis was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and to place them in 
co-operative banks. outbreak of the 
War brought another set of Influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
exceptin two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advanccs 
to the extent of Rs. 5,00,000 to central societies 
to be utilized in the grant of urgent loans to 
agricultural societies or to mect withdrawals of 
deposits. ‘he floods that overtook practically 
the whole of North Gujarat and one district of 
Sind in the earlicr part of the monsoon of 1927 
have affected the working of Co-opcrative 
Socicties In the flood areas, but on the 
whole, the movement hasrisen to the occasion 
Karly arrangements were made for helping 
agriculturists to resow and to replenish their 
stocks of grain or fodder and replace lost cattle, 
implements or «domestic necessaries of life 
Advances were made for these purposes at the 
special rate of 6 per cent. interest and, later on, 
demands were investigated for rebuilding or 
repairing houses and either funds were pravidctl 
through Co-operative agency or suitable recom- 
mendations were made to the local othcials of 
Government. A chiritible fund was also start- 
ed for relicf of distress among members and 
contributions to this were received from all 
parts of India and also from Russia, 


Social Reform.—Co-operation has, in 
some places stimulated the desire :for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known, even at advanced ages, to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on thelr societies’ papers, and tu 
take & lively interest in the Internal work of 


their Institutions. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were Started with e ald of 
a donation made by she late Sir 
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Vithaldas D. pascket sey while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
auch expenditure on education {gs incurred 
by co-operative Institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural soleties have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the children of members. The Punjab also 
possesses & number of socicties for promotion 
of better ving, the members of which societies 
lay down a social Code for themselves. Breach 
ot this Code involves punishment by fines. 
In Bengal, attempts have been made to fight 
the scourge of mularia and to promote village 
qinutation hy starting anti-malarial Co-operative 
societies. Tho socicties arc federated into a 
Central union in Calcutta which supplementa 
the local funds, co-ordinating the working of the 
socicties, issues literature on hygiene and gsani- 
tation, and arranges with local doctors for 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
There are nota few cases where a socicty has set 
its face against drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their intemperate habits and 
hag insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to Improve the standard of Iife. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus tndireetly trained members to habits 
of thrift. The liquidation cf old debts again 
has been rendered possible to a grent 
extent and many an _ agriculturist who 
was formerly ina state of chronic indebt- 
edness has been relieved of all hie debte 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible fur the agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent. what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per ceat. for- 
merly. It has been calculated that In interest 
alone the agriculturists of Indfa, by taking 
loans from co-operative oredit socictics instead 
of from the village moncy-lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of over @ crore of rupees. ‘Jhe village rates 
Gf intotest havo naturally gone down con- 
siderably. Aud the Sowkar is, in mogt places, 
not the terror and tho force that ho was. 
Business habits have been inculcatcd with the 
peneficial result that the agriculturist has 
lvarnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the vajuc 
of savings hetter appreciated. Special societies 
are started In the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar & Orissa, 
savings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies and, either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily. 
Association in a public institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with Co-operative socictics. In the 
Punjab a number of societies wore started 
in rural arcas whose members agreed to refer 
all disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
arbitrators. Participation in the manage- 
ment of cocieties bas instilled among members 
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the Important lessons of self-help and self- each and each for all’’—among members of 
rcHance ; but the most important achievement village societics and the gradual revival of the 
of co-operation has been the development of 8 corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
sense of communal life—a feeling of “all for organization famous in the world’s history. 


The following statements show the progress of the co-operative movement in different 
provinces, and contain some information about their detailed working till the end of the 
official year 1925-26 :— 


Number of Societies for ali India, showing the increase since 1906-07. 





Average for 4 | Averagefor 5 | Average for 5 






































—_ years from ears from eats from 
1906-07 to 010-11 to 915-16 to 
to 1909-10. 1014-15. 1919-20. 
1 | 2 | 8 | 4 
Central (including Provincia] and Centra] Banks 804 
and Banking Unicns), 
17 231 
Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including 638 
-insurance Societies). 
Agricultural (including Cattlh Insurance 1,718 10,891 25,878 
Societies). 
Non-Agricultural ., ee és me i 196 664 1,662 
Tota, .. 1,926 11,786 28,477 
Average for 
— 5 ycars from 1925-26, 
1924-25. 
5 6 
Central (including Provincial and Central Banks 506 5 67 
and Banking Unions). Se - a 
Supervising and Guaranteeing Unione (including 1,302 1,406 
Re-insurance Societies.) wis on me 
Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance $1,716 71,140 
Socicties). we be es is “Ss 
Non-Agricultural es ee <6 4 wi 4,183 7,069 
Total ve 57,707 80,182 
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Indians Overseas. 


NUMBERS.—The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of scttlement, according to the latest available returns, is a» follows :— 














Name of Country. | __tnttan population, | Date Indian population. Date of Census. 
British Empire. ee ee 
: Ceylon ae @e @6 ee 750, 000 192] 
(according to th? census of 1921 
the Indfan population on 
estates in Ce ee consisted of— 
Males.. 0 297, 808 
Fomales . a 239, 300.) 
2. Straits Sottlements as én 104,628 a 1921 
3. Federated Malay States a 305,219 : 1921 
4. British Malaya .. Ss A 61,819 : 1921 
5. Hong Kong ws ae “2 2.555 ‘nd 1911 
6. Mauritius wie is au 264, 527 : 1921 
7. Seychelles Ks a - "332 ae 1911 
8. Gibralter .. “i os ns 50 (approximatel Zi os 1920 
9. Nigeria .. ai xe ae 100 ( if $4 1920 
10. Kenya .. wie os ae 22,3822 ots 1921 
ll. Uganda .. re ee ai 5,604 (Asiati sh 1921 
12. Nyasaland - ae wie 515 ats 1921 
13. Zanzibar .. ie es 12,841 ae 1921 
14, Tanganyika Territory ws ie 9,411 r 1921 
15, Jamaica .. es os 18,401 Ss 1922 
16. Trinidad . = seed ba 121,420 - 1921 
17. British Guiana . ; a ee 124,038 or 1921 
18. Fiji Islands ie as Ba 60,634 oa 1921 
19. Basutoland ss ici 179 ; 1911 
20. Swaziland : ig aa 7 <3 1911 
21, Northern Rhodesia 6 ye 56 (Aslatics) ae 1921 
22. Southern Rhodesia 7 ais 1,250( . ) - 1921 
23. Canada .. a 5 oh 1,200 ai 1920 
24. Australia - 
Western Australia .. 300 
Southern Australia .. 200 
Victoria : -. 400 2,000 (approximatcly) ov 1922 
New South Wales »» 700 
Queensland .. .. 300 
Tasmania ee -- 100 
25. New Zealani ., ais es 606 a 1921 
26. Natal e- oa ~ ae 141,336 Ba 1921 
27. Transvaal ee ee ee 13,405 bat 1921 
28, Cspe Colony .. as i 6,408 ae 1921 
20. Orange Free Statc .. ex 100 te 1921 
30. Newfoundland .. - a ae ea 1921 
Total for British Im pire | 2,030,241 
Foreign Countries. 
31. United States of Amcrica ee 3,175 (Asiatics) a 1910 
32, Madagascar aie 4 es 5,272 (Indians) es 1917 
38. Reunion .. oe at 2,194 ia 1921 
$4, Dutch East Indies as - $32,667 (Oricntals, chicfly 
nese & Arabs) 
35, Surinam ., < - ts (say) 60,000 Indiaas, 
86. Mozambique... a ive 34,957 fi 1920 
1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) ss Not known, 
87. Persia oe ee oe ees 3,827 eo 1922 
Total for Foreign Countries. . we 100,525 
Grand Total of Indians Overseas ..} 2,130,766 


Indians Overseas. 


Origin of Indian Emigration.—Ini- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
ond there {s little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Scttie- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
earried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the niovement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. Tho Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into frecly and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
3ngagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the oinigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be dcter- 
minable after 5 years. 


History of Emigration.—-Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were bcing entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) exccpt to Mauri- 
tius, and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Rtunion and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practico was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year & more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, i ppttel iy and French Guiana. 
Act of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, sinee It elaborated 
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and consolidated the whole system of control 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the objeot of preventing 
“pldemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1860 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of Indla in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the inJury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these’ restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was ep porated, and their report 
led to important legislation In the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports In 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment, 


Recent Legislation.—In 1871 a fresh con: 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports wero reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finaily in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor Gencral in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or oxcessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been tuken for the proteoc- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force unti] 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 


Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinfdad, St. Lucia, Grerada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fill, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
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demand for fresh Jabour having died out. 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
Heart a to the French Colonies of Reunion, 

artinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 


The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian laboureres. Deputations from 
Sndia visited Fij: and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
intondentured system of emigration and Indian 
ublic opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
celved from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for Indla 
en this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and al! unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially Bpprover by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Maljaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
‘‘ Emigrant ’’ was extended to cover all per- 
sone ‘‘ assisted” to depart from India. 


References.—The following a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been publelied during recent years:— 


1. Report of the Internationa) Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India Immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 


2, Report on the system of recruiting 
coolie: in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 


$8. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4, Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 


5, Dr. Comin’s Borers on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892, 


6, Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indiea to Surinam, 1893. 


7. Mr. Malr-Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to Réunion, 1694, 

8, Mr, Muir-Mackenzie'sr 
tion of Indian immigrants In 


on the cond! 
auritigs, 1895. 


Indians Overseas, 


9. Report of the Commissioners ap. _.. 
io come Into the question of Indian immigra- 
on, é 


10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo-. 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 


1}, Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914, 


12. Messra. McNeill and Chimanial’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 


18. Marjoribanks’ and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 


14. South Africa Asfatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921, 


15. Report by Right Hon. V. 8. Shastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 


16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government o} India. 


17, Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 


18, Report by Kunwar Mahataj Singh on his 
deputation to Maurit'us, 1925, 


19. Annual Report of the Agent ot the 
Government of India in Ceylon, 1925. 


20. Annual Report of the Agent of the Govern- 
ment of Indjain British Malaya for the year 1925 


21. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 


Position.—Indian emigration 
questions have ey taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen Interest, It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considcrable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and Jawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
oe public interest at present centres ere 
rec:— 


(a) Control of emigration. 


(5) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 


(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 


These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 


Control of Emigration —So far as 
. unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of Indja have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terma of section 10 of the Bmigra- 


Present 


j tlon Act of 1922 are as follows ;—~ 


Indians Overseas. 


“10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and cond!- 
tions as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazelle of India, may apecify 
in this behalf. 


**(2) No Notification shall be ™ de under 


sub-section (1) unless it has been laid In draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notifigation may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.” 


Under this law emigration has boen legalized 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 
(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) have been recruited by a person Iicenscd : 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officcr 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Commissionc:) | 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(b) have applied dircct to the Emiglation 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Britis) India, have entered into a contract ot 
service for a period exceeding one month. 


(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General {fu Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shal! 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shal) 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to beralsedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 


(6) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor General 
in Council admit and give all facilitics to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shalJ, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home js desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he js required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 


(7) If at any time there ia no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 


(83) Within six monthaf rom theissue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
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_as the Governor-General in Council] may by 
_hotification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
i Shall have enacted that no payment made in 
| India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
‘him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
- recovcrabie. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per: 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with eflect from May lst, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
hearers Colonies and the arrangement has now 

psed. 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.—On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Impcrial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions :— 

**(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
rnmecnts of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communitics. 


“*(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri* 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 


**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countrics should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
aod her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.’’ 


The first paragraph of thig resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not raclal or litical but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zcaland prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded ag unsuitable 
to settle ia the country. South Affriea pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interlor on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
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Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
persoa who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
ossesses in his own right 2650 dollars. New- 
oundland and the Irish Frec State impose 
no restrictions Allthe self-governing Doml- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of ctom- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
miasion of immigrants frbm any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countrics, by means of 
arr} he A billhas also been passed by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Govein- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciledin any British posacs- 
sion, shal! have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the lawand adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indiin 
domicile’ With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
pac le has in practice been observed by the 
Yolonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse efiect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas —1lhbe po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms.— 


“‘ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting tay 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the ition of India, a8 an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, 1s of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
senship should be recognised.” 


“‘The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 

art of the Union. The representatives of 

ndija while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
diana in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as May be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” 

The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The malin 
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object of his mission was to appeal to the Gave 
ernmente and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columlia are exchud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, he 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

Lhe question of giving eflect to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperinl Conference, 1923, ‘Lheir 
proposal was as follows — 

“Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under thelr direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com. 
Inittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equalitv implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 


‘this propesal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts , and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there shouid 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee In March 1924 com- 

sed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, MP., Chairman, 

. H_ the Aga khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, MLA, and Mi. 
K C, Roy with Mr, R B Ewbank, 01 ,1.c9, 
as Secretary to make represcntations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji The Com- 
mittes assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, m which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in 3131 and 
in the mandated termtory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covercd 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty s Government, The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mt J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in 
Kenya has also been improved as a result of 
the work of the Committee by the decision of 
the Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji is expected to be announced shortly. 


Summary of Present Position.—Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
bart a gates _ 7 

uth Africa—The main evances 
of Tadions, which led to a passive pate 
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movement headed by Mr Gandhi, were set- |to municipal bodics within the area of their 


tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement ‘The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters 


(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior 
to Mr Gandhi, June 30th, 1914 ‘' With re- 
gird to the administration of cxisting laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that {t always 
has been, and will continue to be, the dere 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a fust manner and with due regard to 
vested rights 


(i1) Mr Gandhito Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 


** By vested rights I understand the right 
of an [ndian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place iu 
the same township ” 


lhis has been officilly interpreted to mewn 

‘that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not, 
should be respected ”’ 

In 1920 .n Asiitic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the gricvances of 
Indians regarding their richts to trade and hold 
lund an the Union Jheir main recommend 
ations were 1s follows — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Iransvaal (Act No 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 


(2) Lhere should be no compulsory repatria 
tlon of Asiatics, but 


(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couriged 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre” 
gation of Asiatics, but 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should have the right, subject to certain condi 
v0ns— 


Jurisdiction ; outside those arcas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
cd by the Administrator 


(b) The grounds upon which an application 
fo. the grant of a new liccnso nay be refused 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
nate tendered for or against the applica- 
tion 


(2) That, In the case of the refusal of a 
liccnse on the ground thatthe applicant is not 
4 fit and proper person to hold thu sume or 
to carry on the proposed busincas, thcre shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
vppointed by tho Administrator, 


(e) Thit municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 


(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement ot the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be takcn to deal with 
prohibitcd Immigrants who havo evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Govcroment should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
wonld come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics ‘Ihis officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
11] applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcoment of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 


On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 


(a) to lay out residential arcas for Asiatics, just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 


(b) to sot aside curtain streets or portions 


of the town for Asiatic traders to which cxist 
ing Iicense holders should gradually be at 
tracted 

(6) ‘hese arcas should be selected and al 
lovatud by a board of independent persuns 
in consultation with the 
and Asiatic community. 


(7) In Natal the right of Aslatics to acquirc 
and own land for firming or cara pur- 
poscs, outside townships, shou 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 


(8) A uniform “ Licunse Law” applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, be 


d be confined , 


or grievances and generally safe guard their 
interests. 


No action has been taken by the Union 
Government to give effect to these proposals 
except with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
6,080 Indians have returned to India from 


unicipal Council! South Africa during the last 4 years of whom 
p 


robably a large proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted freo 
rvpatriation under the official scheme, 


Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise ony in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised ‘They are subjected to 


possible, be enacted If that 1s impracticabl, ' qjferential treatment in the matter of trading 


the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenscs 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, 
alia :-— 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being Hquor licenscs) shall be entrusted 


wer In the Transvaal they are not allowed to 


licenses, specially in the ‘Transvaal. Thoir 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on Inter-provincial ya tae 
uire 
immovable property outside Jocations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the rea 
trictions of the Gold Law. 
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The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are 


(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi. 
nance, tranaferring the power of granting trad: 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indlans may 
not sit. 

6) The Durban Jand Allenation Ordinance 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 


Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa does 
hot appear to be diminishing, and a bill for 
the ation of Asiatics known as the Class 
Areas Bill was introduced in the Union As- 
sembly in March 1924, which though not speci 
fically directed against Indians, contained 
provisions which could be used for the com- 
Dulsory ation of all Asiatica in certain 
areas, Indian opinion was deeply agitated 
over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
dersinthe Union. In response to the vigorous 
tae made by the Government of India the 

nion Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have succeeded, a8 in consequence of the un- 
ex dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in cach 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
itaelf introduced a measure entitled “‘The Class 
Areas Bill,” containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of tairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Billlapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
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Borough Ordinance, This measure while safe 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, preventa further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses Similarly 
the Natal lownship Franchise Ordinance (No. 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
incligible for Lownahip Tranchisein future Fur- 
ther, to wards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazct- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics In certain 
occupations The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committeo 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a )Oint Session of the Senate and the Assembly, 
by eighty thiee votes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
presentintention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position asit oxisted prior to the judgment 
of the ‘ransvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Cou.t in the case Rex zerave Haildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually becnin force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. ‘lhe Government of India have 
also been assured that should any such extension 
of thescope of these regulations be contem- 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
ae in the matter to make representa- 
ons 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bul, was introduced 1n the Union Assembly. 
She Government of India made effective 
Ay lear gees against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation toS Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows — 

G. F Paddison, Esq., O81., 108., Come 
missioner of Labour, Madras—Leader. 
Hon’ble Syed Raza Ali, M 0.8 —Member. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., 0.1.E.— 

Member 
G. 8. Bajpai, Esq., 1.0 8.—Se- 
cretary 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first hand inform- 
atlon regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requiremente of the 
Indian community in South Africa. Its 
reliminary report waa received in India early in 
anuary, On the basis of the facts disclosed 
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in that report the Government of India felt 
justified in renewing their proposal for a round 
table conference and pressed that, if that proposal 
was still unacceptable, there was a case ior a 
fresh enquiry before the proposed legislation was 
proceeded with. Neither of these suggestions 
commended themselves to the Union Government 
who, however, expressed their willingness to 
give the Government of India an opportunity 
of placing the case of the Indian Community in 
South Africa fully before them by offering to 
take the course of proposing the reference of the 
Areas Reservation Bill to a Select Committee 
before, instead of after, the second reading, in 
order that the Indian objections to the Bill might 
be heard in respect of its principles as well as 
of its details. This offer the Government of 
Indla accepted. and their deputation appeared 
before the Select Committee early in March and 
presente the Indian case against the Bill. 
heir advocacy was effective and after further 
correspondence with the Union Government 
the Government of India suggested that the right 
method of arriving at a real and effective solu- 
tion of the Indian question would be for both 
parties to enter the conference without being 
committed in advance to any particular solution 
of the questions at issue. They suggested that 
the Union Ministers might confer informally with 
the Leader of the Indian deputation in order to 
ascertain whether the obstacles in the way of a 
conference could not be overcome. The suggcs- 
ted conversations took place at Capetown early 
in April and resulted in a better understanding 
and Phere of the respective points of view 
and difficulties of the two Governments. The 
Union Government impressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India that public opinion in South Africa 
would not view with favour any settlement which 
did not hold out a reasonable prospect of safe 
guarding the maintenance of western standards 
of life by just and legitimate means and on this 
basis agreed to enter a conference the recom- 
mendations of which would be subject to confir- 
mation by the Governments of both countries. 
They also agreed, subject to the approval of the 
Union Parliament, to postpone further 
progress with the Areas Reservation Rill] until 
the results of the conference were available. The 
following formula was accepted by both Govern- 
ments as the basis on which the conferenco should 
be held . ‘‘ The Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the Government of India have 
been further in communication with each other 
ee the best method of arriving at an ami- 
cable solution of the Indian problem. The 
Government of the Union have impressed upon 
the Government of India that public opinion in 
South Africa will not view with favour any set- 
tlement which does not hold out a reasonable 
yeospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
estern standard of life by just and legitimate 
means. The Government of India are 
prepared to assist in repens all possible me- 
thods of settling the Asiatic question and have 
offered to enter into a Conference with the 
Union Government for the purpose, Any 
propos: that the Conference might make would 
é subject to confirmation by the Governments 
of the two countries. The Union Government 
have accepted the offer of the Government of 
India and in order to ensure that the Conference 
should m eet under the best auspices, have deci- 
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ded, subject to the approval of tho Selected 
Committee and Parliament, not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Ingmigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the 
results of the Conference are available.” 

The reception accorded by Indian opinion to 
the decision to hold such a conference augured 
well for its success. At the same time, in order 
to enable representatives of the various political 
parties in South Africa to appreciate India’s point 
of view and to strengthen the better under- 
standing created by the visit of the Government 
of India Deputation to South Africa, the Govern- 
ment of India extended and the Union Govern- 
ment accepted an invitation to send a representa- 
tive deputation to this country, The deputation 
arrived in India on the 18th September 1026. 
They visited almost all the principal towns of 
India including the Khyber Pass and Landi Kotal 
eee to South Africa on the 13th October 


On the 16th October 1026, it was announced 
that the conference between the representatives 
of the Union Government and those of the 
Government of India would take place at Cape 
Town on the 20th of December. The Govern- 
ment of IndJa Delegation to South Africa consist- 
‘d of the following -— 


(1) Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah, K.0.1.£., 
KT., Member of Governor General's 
Council és os > yi 

(2) Hon’ble Mr. G. L. Corbett, 
0.1.E., 1.C.8., Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Com- 
merceo Department - .. Dy. Leader 

(3) Right Hon’ble Y. S. Srinl- 
vasa Sastri, P.C. .. a is Member 

Lindsay, KT., 


(4) Sir D’Arcy 
1.B.E.,M.L.A., as ia ss 

(56) Hon’ble Sir PhirozeC. .. 
Sethna, KT., 0.B.E.,.. se is 

(6) Sir George Paddison, K.B.E., 
0.9.1., 1.0.8., M.L.A., Se i 

(7) @.S. Bajpal, 0.1.5.,0.B.E., 
'.0.8., Dy. Secretarv to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands erst & 

The membeis of the Indian Delegation left 
India on the 24th November and reached Cape 
Town on the 16th Docember 1926. e 
conference was formally opened by the Prime 
Minister-General Hertzog, on the following day. 

(2) Kenya Colony.—The_ grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points:— 

(2) FRANCHISE.—Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination, for all British 
subjects. 

(6) SEGREGATION.—Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
ganitarv grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable , 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient ; 
and thirdly, that Indians arein practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites, 
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(c) TRE HIGRHLANDS.—Lord Elgin decided troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
venience grants of land in the upland area ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
should not be made to Indians. The whole aren Government for an explanatory statement 
has now been given out, and the Government regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
of India claim that there is no land left to which tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
Lord Elgin's decision applies. This decision ment of India receiyed an assurance from the 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
hibit the tranefer of land in the uplands to non- would be afforded for the expression of their 
Europeans. views; and that earnest attention would be 


(d) IMMIGRATION—Suggestions have been put i A ar a dy are Trai aired ioe 


forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. ‘Ihe Government of India claim rai "The following ilies alan ty 
that there is no case for restricting Indian the secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
inimigration and that such restrictions would opse of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
be in principle indefensible. the result of the representation made by the 
- rd Plait abc SR decisions = ane Colonies Committee :— 

rit overnment were contained in a e “©(1) IMMIGRATION.—M sition is that if 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1023. sea? mes arises of auch an influx of immi- 


pte rage Sis Race aa aa Bahn oe grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 


ab character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 

mast ie and in Nght of this it economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
Was cecided ;— entircly free to take any action which may be 
(a) FRANCHISE.—A communal franchise wae necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 been laid before me have not enabled me to 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one reacha definite conclusion as regards the extent 
missionary representing the Africans, and of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
a nominated official majority. One Indian will] be taken to create a statistical department 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive to obtain accurate information with regatd to 
Council. rsons of all races arriving in or separene from 


enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
(b) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
as between Kuropeans and /siatica is aban- Ordinance will not Le enacted. 

oned, (2) FRANCHISE.—I have given careful con- 


sideration to representations in favour of a 
(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The existing practice common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 


is maintained both as regards initial grants Of tho conclusion already arrived at that in the 
land and transfers. A similar reservation iN gnecin) circumstances of Kenya, with four 
the low lands is offered to Indians. diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 

(d) IMMIGRATION.—Racial discrimination in mately require electoral representation, the 
jinmigration regulations is rejected. But in communal] system is the best way to secure 
the economic interests of the Africans, further the fair representation of cach and all of these 
control over immigration is necessary, Some communitics. 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly (3) HigHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
mpartial examination of applications forentry tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and  pyt to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint which had been given in the past, and I can 
proposals for legislation. hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 

The Government of India reviewed their cultural land in the Highlands being reconsl- 
Soe a rN revolution mublne os August dered. 

» 1923, and reco “ their decp regre (4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 

that His Majesty's Government did not feel an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- grants from India. The Committee made it 


mendations made hy them "’ and reservedliberty jain that it is averse from any reservation 


to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity, 
hed ested Thee See GE KS of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 


Hany Di ie crish aoe cok suggestion that before applications for land in 
follmploment tow deckions, arteuariy in the ald teas are invited an, opportunity shoul 
atter of the Immigration regulations. Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
Following upon the Kenya award statutory Porton the areas. At present any consideration 
action was taken by the Jocal administration 0! the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
on the franchise question. Adult sufferage on ‘© colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. ae tural points of view on the arcas in question,” 
gration, the Government of India (3) i and Br — n 

took the opportunity to urge the postponement respects Indians ‘slg paren ie onact 
ot the bill giving effect to the decision of His disabilities. In ¥F i, for instance, they are 
ajesty’s Government until such time as the practically excluded from both the political 
Committee proposed by their ri chipper at ond the municipal franchise. But the Indian 
= parpetle conferencein 1928 had an oppo ~ Population in these colonies belong almost 
a examining the question of the restric: entirely to the labouring classes and their griev- 
ons therein embodied. Accordingly the in, ances are mainly economio, The wagoe in 
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Fiji are said to be unduly low, and the recent 
poll tax of £1 on every adult is regarded as a 
heavy burden. The registrations for purposes 
of the tax have proceeded smoothly. It is also 
understood that the number ofIndians exempted 
from the tax last year was substantial and there 
seems No reason to anticipate that the policy of 
exempting those {n whose case it will bea real 
hardship to levy the tax will not be pursued in 
the future. Wages in both Fiji and British 
Guiana are to a large extent dependent on the 
sugar market, which is at present buoyant. It 
will be possible to form a more accurate opinion 
of the position in Fiji when the papers indicating 
the concessions in favour of Indians in the Colonv 
which have been agreed to by the Colonial Office 
as aresult of the representations by the Colonics 
Committec of the Govt. of India, are published 
The reports of the British Guana deputation 
were published on the 2tst of January 1024, 
Towards the end of the month a deputation from 
the Colony of British Guiana, consisting of Sir 
Joseph Nunan, Kt., and the Honourable Mr. 
J. C, Luckhoo, K.0., arrived in India to re-affirm 
the scheme of colonisation which thesc gentle- 
men had submitted to a committee of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in February 1920 and 
which that committce had generally approved. 
They brought proper credentials from the Govern- 
ment of the Colony and were authorised to 
lace thia scheme before the Government of 
ndia and the Indian Legislature for considera- 
tion. The Government of India agrecd to givo 
the deputation facilities to meev the Standing 
Committee on Emigration of the two Houses 
of the Indian Legislature, and this Committee 
met the deputation, which had, in the mean- 
time, been joined by Messrs, M. Panday and 
C. A. McDum who respectively represented the 
Hindu and Muhammadan sections of the 
resident Indian community, on the 18th and 
19th of March. The Committee fully discussed 
the scheme with the deputation, but decided 
to defer making any recommendations to the 
Government of India until their next meeting, 
which took place on the 26th May 1924. On 
this occasion the Committee had also the ad- 
vantage of examining Mr. Tewary, who was one 
of the members of the Committee appointed b 
the Government of India which visited Brit 
Guiana in 1022. After full consideration the 
Standing Emigration Committee reported that 
while they would be inclined to view with favour 
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Indians already settled in the Colony 
who are willing to rcturn to India; 


what improvements, if any, have 
taken place {n the political and econo- 
Inic status of the resident Indian 
community since the earlier [sian 
deputation visited the colony in 1022 ; 
and 


sentiments of tho Hindu residents In 
the matter of cremation of their dead. 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.4., CI.8., Bar-at- 
Law, was deputed to Briltish Guiana for this 
purpose. He proceeded to that Colony in Sept. 
1925, His report was reecived on February 1st 
and the following notification (No. 240 of the 
’8rd March 1026) authorising renewal of emlgra- 
tion to Bntish Guiana on terms and conditions 
which were based on the report and approved 
by the Standing Committee on Kmigration was 
submitted to the two houses of the Legislatures 
and also approved by them. 


(4) Other Parts of the Empire.—In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position of 
Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, and 
the matters have gonesmoothly. The Govern- 
ment ot India have now appointed their own 
Agents in (vc ylon and Malaya. The question 
of the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian state labourers in Ceylon and Malaya 
has been the subject of negotiations between 
the Govt. of Indiaand the Colonial Governments 
ever since the emigration of Indtan lahour to 
the Colonits tor the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawitul in 1023 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian migration Act, 1922. So 
tur as Ceylon is concerncd a sctticment satisfac- 
tory to the Govt. of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, ¢.e., the standard wage and 
othr outstanding questions affecting the Inter- 
ests of the labourers and the drait legislation 
to give effect to it 1s betorc the Ceylon Legisla- 
tive (Council. In regard to Malaya,the question 
is still cngaging att ntfon. 


In April 1024, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the requeat should 


(c) 


(d) 


BWA Une tesuits of a local investigation. ‘The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to recelva oa 
Officer for the purpose and to give him all 


the colonization echeme put forward by the 
iene they would, before making any de- 
finite recommendation, like the Government of 


Indla to depute an officer to Britigh Guiana 
to report on— 


(a) the penne made in providing suitable 
land for prospective settlers, the steps 
taken to provide such settlers with 
materials and skilled assistance to 
put up residcntial accommodation and 
with loans for agricultural develop- 
Tent, and the measures instituted to 
improve the sanitary conditions of the 
Colony, especially in respect of drain- 
age and water supply; 


(b) the none, if any, taken by the Gov- 
» @rpment of British Guiana to provide 
facilities for the repatriation of the 


facilities ; and In December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Governmont, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925. 
The various recommendations made tin the 
Teport have been commended to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Government. 


Jn February. 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply trom the Colonial Government 
atating that aan acceptcd the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of Sarg er to Mauritius viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immedtate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
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suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Govt. expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 


In Australia, a Bill was introduced in the 
Commonwealth Senate on the 12th June 1925 
amending sub-section (6) of section 39 of the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, by 
adding after the word “ Asia” the words, 
‘“‘ (except British India).” This measure gives 
the Commonwealth franchise to subjects of 
British India at present domiciled in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by the 
Commonwealth Government to Mr. Sastri on 
the occasion of his visit to Australia in 1922. 
The Bill was passed by the Senate and under it 
the Indians will enjoy both the State and 
Commonwealth franchise throughout Australia, 
except in Queensland and in Western Australia 
where Indians do not enjoy the suffrage in res- 
pect of election for the Lower House. 


Emigration to British Guiana.—Emigra. 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative -— 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 


(2) The emigrants shal? either have bcen 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have bcen accepted 
by him. 

(8) No part of the cost of his recruitment or 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any cmigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their dls- 
posal, 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall, 
at any time when so desircd by the Governor 
General in Council, admit and give all facilitics 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 


(5) Ifat any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-Gencral in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to sclect and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and gencrally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission, 


(7) The Government of British Guiana shall. 


offer to each family for its se te enjoyment | tion to the 
ry 4 dhan ba of | from the Settlement Commisalo 


holding comprising not leas 


Indians Overseas. 


suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 


The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 


On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of 4 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
merober of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
Jcagst one month. 


(9) Lf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes gencrally. Freo medical assistanco and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided, 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 yeara from the 
date of his arsival in Uritish Guiana. 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Gulana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 8 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
mont of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
a from his residence in India to British 

a 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former rosidence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in Lritish 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Gulana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
Ids residence in India to British Guiana. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the requestof an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tivation of a holding on lease 

D. 
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(18) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the cage of Indian children 
as in the case of childron belonging to other 
communities. 


(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
cmigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards, 


(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agrecment In forco at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent. of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
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cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
uf his first arrival in the colony. 


(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guwiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the dato of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 


(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
emment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification, 


Indians in Great Britain. 


More than sixty a have gone by since the 
Parsi community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroj{ and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
rofessions unrepresented, for there are in 
don and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian Dirth. 
Three Indians (all belonging to the Parsee 
community) have sat in the House of Com- 
mons. An Indian has served since 1910 on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. and a 
second Indian (Lord Sinha) took his seat there on 
in 1926, Three Indians areon the Secretary 
of Stato’s Council. In 1919 Lord Sinha was 
the first Indian to be raised to the peerage and 
to be appointed a member of the Home 
Government, In the spring of 1923 Mr. (now 
Sir) Dadiba Dalal was appointed High Com- 
missioner fot India being the first Indian to' 
hold the office. He resigned towards the cnd 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
reviously a member of the Government of 
ndia. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element iv permanent residepce—that 
of retircd officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference 
or in order to have their children educated 
in England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, 
the stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who’ come regularly. There 
jg an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, 
with Sir M. M. Bhownaggree asa president, 
which arranges for dinners an other 
functions to celebrate Indian festivals or 
to honour Indian visitors of spocial distinction. 
Sectiorally, however, the only Indian com- 
munity to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. They have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Parsi Association of Europe, and have 
established ‘' Zoroastrian House ” (168, Crom- 
well-road, 8.W. 5) as a communal centre. A 
later development of t value in promoting 
social in eand good relation has been 
the formation of the British-Indian Union, 10 
Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W I, under the presidency — 


of H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught and with 
Lord Reading as Chairman. 


The Indian Pavilion at the British Empire 
Exhibition in 1024.and 1925 with its gleaming 
towers and minarets and its cool, fountuin-filled 
forecourt was one of the most conspicuous and 
«mired architectural features of Wembley ; and 
the (ibe popularity of the section was shown 
by the crowded state of the more attractive 
courts day after day. The continuous edu- 
cation of English, Colonial andforeign visitors 
in regafd to the products and artwares of Indla 
was of great value and did much to spread a 
vogue for Indian artistic workmanship, This 
success led to propostis fora permanent India 
House in some central position ty be tho 
office of the High Commissioner and the 
Trade Commissioner and where a show of 
products and artware would replace the small, 
though choice exhibition of Indian wares at the 
present office of the High Commissioner for 
India in Grosvenor-Gardens, 8.W. 1. 


The Students. 

Under normal! conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the tly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem, Itsnumbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
told in the quarter of a century before the war. 
After a very considerable temporary check 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, inclu- 
ding heirs of Native States, admitted inte our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, 
There are over 800 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technica! and industrial 
students. Altogether including technital aad 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 


The Advisers. 


It is well known that until a few 


ears ago 
the young Indian apart from 


equately 
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supported unofiicial effort and the charce of ofan Indian Bar The Committee held that it 
coming under the influence of Englsb friends | should be possible to secure admission both to 
of their families, were practically left to thei: ; British universities and, subject to certain 
Own devices But in April 1909 Lord Moricy, | reservations to the works of manufacturing 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
tion and appointed Dr (now Sir) T W Arnold competent to profit bythe facilities afforded, 
to the charge of it under the title of Lducational provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
Adviser The Bureau was located at 21, Crom their distribution tothe places best suited to 
well road, together with the National Indian their requiremen*‘s Subsequently a committee 
Association and the Northbrook Socléty, which | presided over by Sir Ldward Chamier recom 





were thus given spacious quarters for their! mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
social work among the young men (For 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 
is provided, partly by subventions frcm Indian 
revenues, in the commodious Albion Houece, 
St Peter’s Square Hammersmith, W 6) I 
India provin‘lal advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students but in some 
instances have been replaced by University Com 
mittees The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and 1n consequence Lord Crewe in 
1012 re organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr (now Sir) C E Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916 He wassuc 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indjan Students 
to the Secretarv of State Mr N OC. Sen 
followed Dr Amold as Local Adviser in 
London At Oxford, the Oriental Delegacy and 
at Cambridge, the Inter Collegiate Committce 
have been instituted to dea) with Oriental 
Students generally, whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


hese arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the sctting up, under the Act of the pre 
vious year of a High Commussionership for 
India in the United Kingdom The ‘“ agencv 
work” Sir William Meyer, took cver from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students Sir [ W Arnold ac 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oncntal 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N O Sen and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Lduc ition Department 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21 Cromwell 
Toad was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner in Grosvenor gardens 
thereby obviating a good deal of duplication 
of files and papers 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Jord Lytton Arrange 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921 22 but were abandoned 
in consequence of the retusal of the LegisJative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani 
mous report published in October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
sclution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India Atten 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen 
datione wade for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 


should have the effect of much reducing tbe 
| number of Indians going tothe Inns of Court 
An Act for the purpose was prssed by the 
Indlun Legislature in 1926 


The students have hosts of non official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen 
tatives ofall organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
iu Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co ordinating their efforts Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held aconference in July 1920 


| when plans were formulated to help to meet the 


needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London 
Lhe subject had been previously discussed ata 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr F 
rown The confcrence came to the conclusion 
that since non officlal effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21 Cromwell road shculd be maintained more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers <A small committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21 Cromwell Road) as 
Secretray was (stablishd to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation 


Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
ostimated at £15000 Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red ‘riangle”’ Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
8 udents up to the number of 500 The hostel 
wis removed to permanent premises 106 112 
Gower street close to University Collegc in the 
auijumn of 1928 It is Indian both in concep- 
tion and control, the ward(n Mr P D Runga 
nadhan and committec being responsible not to 
the National Council of Y M C A in London 
but to the Indian National Councilin Calcutta 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritua] as well a8 a social purpose, it 
is not a prosclytising agency Therc is a steady 
av rage of nearly 600 members and the hostel 15 
(xceptionally fortunate in securing the volun 
tary services of Men and women of great dis 
tinction 1n many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures ‘Lhe cost of the 
building and furnishing hag been met and the 
question of extending the hostel accommodation 
is under consideration. 


ANGLO INDIAN 


Societies : Literary, Scientific 
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and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF Inpia (Calcutta)—Founded 1820 
A Class Annual subscription Rs 32 En 
trance fee Rs 8 BClass Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary S38 Percy ITancaster FLS 
FRHS MRAS 1 Alipore Road, Alipore 
AGRI-HORTICUITURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent R & Cooprr Lsq TRHS 
Secretary ©. A Ciffenmz Agri Horticultural 
Gardens, Kandawglay Rangoon 


AGRI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Lstablished 1830 Quarterly subscription 
for members In Class A Ra 7 in Claas B 
Rs 3 President H EG The Rt Hon Vis 
count Goschen Chairman [h Hon Qustic 
Sir Willlam Phillijs ht, I¢9 Hlon S cre 
tary Mr H A BWV rnonics Hon IJre« 
surer Dewan Bahadur G  Narainaswamy 
Chetty Gairu leynampett SW Madras 
Nuracry Superintendant Mr N Ramalhn,am 
Nather foreman Ornamental Garden Mr N 
Munisawmy Naiker 


TEAQUE—To protect the 
interest, of Anglo-Indians lresident Dr H 
W 3B Moreno IHD Hon Secretary, Mr 
A McDonald Ba BY ffon Treasurer 
Mr S V Cowen Othce « Wellesley Square 
Calcutta 


ANTHROPOIOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY — 
Found: d 1886, to promote the prosecutiou 
of Anthropulogical research in Jodiy to 
correspond with Anthropological Soci tics 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers, 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub- 
scriptior Rs 10 President Shams ul Ulma 
Dr Jivanji Jamshcdj: Modi BA Php CIF 
172 Hoinby Road Bombay Zion Se retary — 
Puncipw | Mickwzl MA 


BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCII TY —I ounded 
in 1918 for the cncouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Purc 
and Applied Mathematics and in the History 
of Mathematics I1t conducts a journal ‘ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society’ in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub- 
scription Re 12 (resident members) and Rs 5 
(non-resident members) Patron Sir William 
Marrs, KCSI,KCI1 Life Preselent Dr 
Ganesh Prasad, M A (Cantab), D 8c , Secretary, 
Prof Gorakb Prasad, M 8c, Treasurer, Pro’ 
Syamacharan Do ,M A 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEAROH INSTITUTE, 
Poona —ihe Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H kh 
Lord Willingdon who became its first Presi 
dent Its objccts are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 

riental Antiquities, to provide an upto 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all pointa connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
the late Pr Sir R G Bhandarkar which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute was 
handed ovcr atter his demise 1 y his exccutors 
to the Jnstitutc and Is now located in the 
Centril Hall of the Institute Since the 1st 
of Ayril 1915 the Govcromcnt of Bombay 
hive transterrel to the Institute the 
unique coll ction of manuscripts at the 
Deccan College together with a mainten 
ance grant ot Rs 3000 a year Govern 
ment have hkhewise cntrusted to the Ins 
titute a grant of Rs 12000 a vear for the 
publication of the Governme nt Oric ntal Scrics 
dhe Institute has undertaken to cdit the 
Mahabharata critically at the rcqucst of the 
Chicf of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Rs 5 000 annually for that purpose Grants 
ar lamg reciv - from the University of 
Bombay, and thc Goviroments of Burma, 
Baroda and Milras The Institute has a 
journal call.d * Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute published fourtwickaycar It alwo 
held under its auspices the lirst Ork ntal 
Confcrcnce on the Sth, 6th and 7th of Novem 
ber 1919 undcr thc patronage of H J. bir 
Gcorge Lh yd and the presidency of Sir R G 
Bhandarkar Owing to libcral donations from 
thc Tatas and the Jain community, the Ins 
titutc 18 houscd in a fine buildmz ncar the 
hills behind the Home of tht Scrvants of 
India Socrty Minimum membership ducs 
Rs 10 a ycaror Rs 100 compound d for life 
Memb rp cin borrow books trom the library 
and git the Journal free and othcr publica 
ticns at cone ssion ratcs Secretary Dr 8 
kh Bhiuhw MA PHI (Haworl) 


BomMBAY ART SocikTy —Founded 1888, to 


promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in thc establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art Annual exhibition usually 
hid every Jinuary Annual subseription 
Is 10 Life member Rs 100 Secretary 8. V 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 


SOCIETY —Foundid 1804 to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts Sciences and Lite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
Dr J dward Parker Town Hall, Bombay 


BOMBAY NATURAL HISTORY Sootrty —Found- 


ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches ‘The Society 
has a membership of about 1 700 and a 
museum with a rceprisentative collection of 
the diffirent vertcbrates and invertebrates 
found in thc Indian Empire and Ceylon In 
19.1 the Society was entrustid with the 
managcmcent of the Natural History Section 
of the Prince of Waks Museum and a great 
part of the Sockttys collections hive been 
transferred to that Musicum. A Journal 4y 
published quartcrly which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as des 
criptions of new species and local Jists of 
diffurcnt orders In the more recent num- 
bers scrial articles on game birds, common 
snakes, and common butt«rflies have been 
appearing Annual subscription Rs 25 

ntrance fee Rs 20 Patrons, H kb The 
Viceroy of Indla, H RB H_ the Prince of 
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Wales; Vice-Patron, H. H The Maharao 
of Cutch, G 0.8.1,G 0.1.8., H H the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, Kcs!I, kcvo, H H_ the 
Maharaja of Riwa KC8SI, H H the Maha 
rani of Dhar, and Mr EF V Lyans, Liverpool, 
Presvdent, H. E. The Rt. Hon. Sir Leslio 
Wilaon, PO, G@OIbL, OMG, DSO, Vree 
Presidents, The Hon Mr J E B Hotson, 
081,108, and H. H the Maharao of Cutch, 
GOS1I,GOIE., Rev LC. Blatter, 83, Pho, 
¥.L8, Honorary Secretary, Sir Ik ginald 
Spence, At, F2Z8 , Curator, 8. H. Prator, 
CM7S8S, Assit Curator, C. A. McCann, Head 
Clerk, Mr. A F “Fernandes; Offices 6, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIkLE SOOMETY.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It haa 6 Auxilluries ‘n India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary war estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, tre Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820. the North India Auxi- 
liarv in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
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in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates Which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Studente 
who pass University cxaminations, as 
under -—~ 


The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver- 
naculars have been prcpared in raiscd type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
fcrent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
tnere is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Socilety—which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Socicty—the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Y'ranquebar Tamil Bible Socicty. 


The following table shows the growth in tne British & Foreign Bible Socicty’s work during 


the past few years in India and Burma :— 


TABLE OF CIRCULATION OF THE B.F.B 8. 18 INDIA. 





Auxiliaries, 
a a ig 





Calcutta 
Bombay 


Madras 


Bangalore 
North India 


Punjab 


Total copies of Scriptures ar 








1925, | 1924, | 1923. | 1922, 
122,781 | 107,084 | 148,026 | 111,567 
164,920 | 161,263 | 138,608 | 181,888 
238,371 | 215,247 | 231,681 | 249 676 
30,315 | 29,088 | 45,099 35,866 
133,288 | 144,980 | 191,602 | 168,091 
81,508 | 62,781 | 65,578 | 71,360 
71,528 | 63,472 | 65,832 68,306 
"812,446 | 782,865 | 881,516 | 886,278 


— 








These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 


ether Auxiliaries and agencies during the year 


BRITISH INDIAN PEOPLES’ ASSOCIATION.—10 
protect the iuferests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indiaos and Indiins alike. President 
Raja Rishee Case Law, OIE,MLO Joint 
Hon. Secretary’ Dr. H W. B Moreno, 
Ph-D, Office: 2, Wellesley Square. Calcutta 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bomba 
Branch).—-Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and {nterests of the 

Medical Profession. 


BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION.—Founded 1888 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
apd to mainfeip the interest and status of the . 


medical profession In Bombay. The entrance 
fve for Resident membors Rs. 5, monthly sub- 
scription Rs. 2 Absent members Re. 1, and 
non resident members yearly subscription Rs 
5 Hon President, Dr V. Bhajekar; Hon, 
Vue Presidents, Dr. S H. Banker and Dr 
Dishmookh, Hon Jnbrarwns, Dr, 8. Popat 
and Dr Lam, 280; Hon Treasurer, Dr. P. T. 
Patel; and Hon, Secretarves, Dr. 8S. P. Kapa- 
dia and J E Spencer, Top Floor, Alice Build- 
ing, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


BoMBAY SARITARY ASSOMTIATION.—Founded 


to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters In general; (0 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation an 


hygiene generally, and of the prevention at 
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the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by moans of lectures, lcafiets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible 
by holding classes and examinations, (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothere and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chuwls, provided the people in such loca- 
ities or chawls give faulities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Prinecss Street which 
has lately been built by the Association ata 
cost of nearly Re 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady WiJlingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915 
is @ large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality In 1924 ond 
Muscum and the office of the Assistant Hcaith 
Officer, Cand D Wirds and the Vaccination 


Station Hon Secretary Dr J L Sandilands 
W40O,MA, MOD, Lxecutive Mealth Officer, 
Bombay 


CALcuTtTa CHFSS SOCIFTY —To encourage Chess 
and Chc4s contests open to all President — 
Ihe Hon ble Mr Jistic M N Mukti wa 

KL Vice President Dr H W B Moreno 
Hfon. Secretary D Dhart Hon J rcasurer 

B B Ghosh 


LCOXOPraAN ASSOCIATION —Ihe Luropetn Asso 
ciation was establish(d in 1883 under the 
title of the CDuropean and Anglo Indlin 
Defence Assoclation and was ro ustablishcd 
in 1912 under the title of the Luropean De 
fence Association, but the present title ws 
adopted in 1913 The Association has for 
its major objcct the organisation of Curopean 
influence in the political life of Indi. The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) aro at 
17, Stephen Court, Parh Street, Calcutta , 
President, Mr J Langford James Vice Presi 
dents, Mr L GQ Dixon OBE and Mr T YN 
hdelston , General Secrctary, ColonelJ D Craw 
ford, DrenO, MC, MIA, Asst General Sec 
retary Miss L I Lloyd Hon General Trea 
surer, Mr C LT L Milne Rovertson Publication, 
‘*The Kuropean Association Quarterly Re- 
view ” obtainable from any Branch or from 
the Gencral Sccretary 
BRANCHES OF THE LUROPEAN ASSOOIA- 
TION — 
ASSAM, CINNAMARA P O —Honorary Sec- 
retary, Mr W F Nicholson 
BFNGAL (EASTERN), NARAYANGANJ — 
Chairman Mr J Macartney, Hon 
Secretary, Mr N J Scott 
BFNGAL (WESTERN), ASANSOL —Chairman, 
Mr W H Goldsworthy Hon Secretary, 
Mra. Goldsworthy 
BIHAR (NORTH), MOZUFFI RPORF —Chairman 
and Hon Secretary, Mr K L Mackenzie, 
MLO 
BomBay ~—Chairman, Mr L Blunt, Secre- 
tary, Mr A W Wise 
BuRMA, RANGOON —Chairman and Hon, 
Secretary, Mr G 8S Clark 
CACHAR CHANDRANATHPUR —Chairman 
and Hon Secretary, Mr, T, A, Hyerard. 
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CALCUTTA —Chairman, Mr W W 
Page , Secretary, Miss L I Lloyd 

CHITTAGONG —Chairman, Mr BR L Biliss, 
Hon ‘Secretary,Mr W Gcits 

DARJFKIING —Chairman Major JO 
Little Hon Secretary, Mr R S Hut 
chinson 

DbLHI—At present administered by the 
Central Administration —All communi 
cations should be addressed to the 
General Sccretary 17, Stephen Court, 
Park Street, Calcutta 

Dovuars, MAtTrLLI P O —Chairman, Mr 

], Travers, OBE, MLC , Hon Sec- 

retary, Mr G L Shaw 

JAMSHEDPUR —Chairman, Mr. F C Tem 
plu , Hon Secretary, Mr J M Smith 

KANKANARA, NAIHATI ——Chairman, Mr J 
Bell, Hon Secretary, Mr C YD Leitch 

MADRAS —Chairman, bir A M MacDougall, 
Hon Secretary, Mr J K Methrcl 

MANBHUM, S1IJUA P O -—Chairman, Mr R 
G M Bathgate, Hon Secretary, Mr 
1 inlayson 

MOULMEIN —Chairman, Mr W A W 
Dawn, Hon Secretary, Mr 8 C Jones 

PUNJAB, J AHORE —Chatrman Mr Owen 
Roberts, Hon Secretary, Capt W I, 
Kirby 

RAJPUTANA AJMER—Chairman, Mr F 
Sievwright, Hon Secretary, Mr B 8 
YT Gow 

SIND, KARACHI —Charrman Mr A T 
Rice oB! , Hon Secretary, Mr G. 
Jacob 

SYLHET, LUNGLA P. O —Charrman, Mr A 
Bell, Hon Secretary, Mr P Sinclair 

UNITED PROVINOKS, CAWNPORE —Chatr- 
man Mr A H Silver ci} , Hon 
Secretary, Mr J W I letcher 


INDIAN ASSOOIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 


SCIFNCK (Calcutta) —Honorary Secretary, Prof 
V Raman, MA, D&, FRS, 210, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta 


INDIAN CHEMICAL SocirTy —Was founded in 


1924 with Sir P C Ray as President, and 
Professor J N Mukherjee, 92, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta, a9 Secretary Bombay Mem 
bers of the Councd, Dr A BR Normand (Wil- 
son College) and Dr A N Meldrum (Royal 
Institute of Science) Bombay Branch of the 
Indian Chemical Society President Dr A N 
Meldrum Vice Presidents Dr A RFR Nor- 
mand and Rev Fr J F Caius Joint Secre- 
tars Dr Mata Prasad and Mr R N_ Bhag- 
vat Treasurer K B Dr A h_ Turmer, 
Members of the Lxecutwe Committee Dr & A, 
hamit Dr N 1 Vajifdar and Mr & J M 
Hudson 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAI AND SOCIAL 


ScIINCk —Foundcd on J0th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social scicnce in general and Indian litical 
and sovial problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘political’ and 
‘social’ in thcir widest sense, to organise 
frce and well Informed djscussions on current 
political and social topics as well ag on abs- 
tract. political and social questions, to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions, to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 


on quegtjons arising qr nepessary to be rajsed 
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in the interest of the public , and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Srvants of Indi 
Soclety, Sandhurst Road Girgaum Bom! 1 
Praident WK Nitorajan leq BA Secretaries 
Dr BR Ambedkar psec (icon) London 
Bar at Taw and Mr © S Deol BA 


INDIAN MiATHEWATIOAIY SoctztTy —kounded in 
1907 for the advancement of Math matical 
studies in Indian It coiducts a bi monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current nathematical periocicals in all 
lung ages and new books on the subject 
The Iibrary is located in the Tergusson Collcge, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post The journal 
of the Socicty is published 1n Madras There 
are about 225 mcmbers from all parts of 
India President V Ramaswami Alyar MA, 
Deputy Collector Chittoor Secretaries 
Prof M Ll Naranicngar Bingalore and Prin 
N M Shah, Poona Jvwranan, Prot Naik, 
Poona 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIFNTAL ART (Calcutta ) 
—Presuent, Sir Rajcndra Nath Mook  rycc 
KCIb& Vice President Mr O C Gangoly, 
Solicitor, } ditor Rupam , Joint Ion Secre 
tarves C, W k Cotton and G N_ Jagorc 
Assistant Secretary P Chatterjee, Won Ircea 
surcer Rai kanindra Lal De Bahadur Office— 
6A Corporation Street, Hindusthan Buildings 
Kirst floor, Calcutta 


INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION The Indu 
sunday School Is an inttrdcnominational cr 
ganisation having as its object the establish 
ment and strengthcning of Christiun Sunday 
Schools throughout the Indiin ]mpire It 
embraces a number of Auxiharics which an 
gcnerally associated with particular lan_uagi 
arias) Both 1n the local Unions and in the 
Central organisation, hclp is given by forcign 
and Indian workers of almost all dunomina 
tions 


The I S S U was founded in Allihabad m 
1876, and reorganised in 1922 Its General 
Committee 18 made up of the offiecrs repre 
sentatives of the National Christian Council 
the Auxiliary Unions, and thu Worlds 
Sunday School Association, and workcirs m 
Tndla appointe] by the W & S&S A Ilunds 
aru liberally provided for the support of 
by the British Committec of the 
W 8 § A and by the Intcrnational ible 
Reading Assocation Ihc Hcadguartcrs of 
the Union is in Coonoor A Teach r Lruning 
Inatitution Was opened in 1926 in ( oonool, 
Nailgiris 


The chicf activities of the Union ar—(1) 
hc publication and sale of litcraturc in Ing 
lish and various Vernaculars, dealing with 
child study, rm ligious training, lesson courscs 
and tcachers hilps (2) Lhe triuimime of 
teachers by means of lecture courses and 
help m privatc study (3) Ihc arrange ment 
of «xaminations in Lnglish and vernaculars 
in connection with the various courscs pro 
vided, for which crtificates, medals and 
Scripture awards are given (4) Lhe en 
couragemcnt of Daily Bible Reading as an 
aid to the spiritual life, (5) Ihe cpcouragc 
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ment of tciachers and other vorkers by 
means of convintions and conf rences in 
conncction with the Auxiliames  Jhe feacher 
Jraining Deputmcnt in the hands of Mr 
! A Annett Keswick Cottage, ( oonoor 


Ihe Union pullishes the following quarterly 
] (Tiodicaly in J nglish — 


Notcs for Teachers of Jumor Scholars on the 
Lrit Intcrnation il Course Notcs tor Leachers 
of Scmor Scholats on the Amer Tutcrna 
tional Course and » Journal for Te rwhers 
contumimng reports artidles and icviews 


Approxmat ly 15000 schools with 600000 
pchclars and 20000 tcachirs, are touch d 
by thes activitics 


Ihe OMecrs of the Union arc—President 
Bishop J W Robinson Mt Church, Delhi 
Treasurer, W H Warren Madras, General 
Secretary, |} A Annett, Coonoor 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEFRS (JNDIA) —The orga 
nisation of the Inctitutzon commenced in 
1919 and 1t was Inaugurated by H I Jord 
Chelmsford early in 1921 Its object is to pro 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the saine 
lines es arc adopted by the [Institutions of Civil 
Mech nical and Electrical I ngineers in the 
United Kingdom The standard of qual - 
fication is the same Membership 1s divided 
into three clusses viz, Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad 
ditional class tor stulents JIresidcent WH 


Nalon OBIT VD, Seuretary, 1 Powell 
Willams = =Offiees—4, Ls} lanade Row, Last 
P O Box (6) Calcutta 


MADRAS TINE ARTS SoOomrty —Patron H YF 


the Rt Won Viseount Gosehen President 
Ihe Hon Mt Justice 1] H Willace See 
ritary W JTilim Snoith Presidency College, 
M idras 


MADRAS LITIRARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OF THE KOYAL ASIATIC SOCIRTY —Secretary, 
G W br mbhead I sq Ardegsty ligh 
Road Nungam Bakham 


NATIONAL HORbt BREIDING aND SHOW SOCII TY 
OF INDIA —lormed in 1923 Objects ‘To 
form a national body of public opinion on 
horse brecding mutters to encourage and 
Promote horse brecding in Tndia to protce 
and promote the interests of horse bree lire 
und to give them every encourage mcnt, to 
Improve and standardise the various ty pes of 
horses brcd in India, to prepare an Indian 
atud book, and to promote unitormity in all 
matters connocotcd with horse shows in Jndit 


Patron WW IT The Viceroy President 
Colon] T Heark Cok OB owa, Cok yana 
Motngomeary  Vistrut Punjab Secretary 


Major Gencral Sir Bernard James ( B, OT! 
MVO-  hequfercd Office—Remount Camp 
hingsway, Delhi 


Naviowar INDIAN ASSOCIATION Founded in 
1870 Its objccts are —(a) Io extend in 
Lngiand, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. (6) Lo co-operate 
with ai] ¢fforts made tor advancing Fducation 
and Social reform in India. (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of Ind{a, Jn all the proceedings 
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of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy 18 strictly maintained, It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and Lahore. 
Hon Secretary, Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell-road, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which chronich s 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movemcnts for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to jntercst Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readersin the East. Lafe Mfembers— 
Ten Guincas Annual Subscriptions; Mc mbt rs, 
one Guinea ; County Members, Tcn shillings, 
Associates Students, Seven shillings and Six 
pence. 


PaSS!NGrRS’ AND TRAFYIC RELIKF ASSOCIA- 
TION (Established in 1915) Head Office— 
130, Mcdows Strect, Fort, Bombay, Obj: cts 
(a) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in [India generally 
(6) To petition Government, Local bodics, 
Railway, Steamer. and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic: to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the sald grievances. (c) To 
hold periodical mectings and discuss ques 
tions reluting to grievanccs (d) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate socxties and bodies having 
objects similar to this Assoclation. (e) ‘I'o 
start afund to mect expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Associition. President — 
Meycr Nassim Ksquire, M4 = Vuce- Presidents — 
I. R Tairsee, Usquirc, BA, Lachmandas 
Daga, Lequire Hon Secretartcs— Jivray G 
Nensxy, Esquim, Khan Bahadur PV. J. 
Ghimat Agswiant Secretary—Pestonj: Jam- 
botj1, Lusquire. 


PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDI4.—Formed March 
1807 ; Annual subscription Rs. 15. Secretary: 
Jno. Godinho, 15, Burrow's Strect, Bombay. 


PHOTOGRAPHIG SOCIRTY OF INDIA (Calcutta). 
—Aunnual subscription Rs. 30 (‘Town Mem- 
bers) and Ks. 15 (Mofussil members), En- 
trance fee Rs, 20 and Ks 10. The Soriety 
1s aifiliated to the Royal Photographn Society 
of Groat Britain, London and holds annual 
exhibitions distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
There are cxcellent work rooms apparatus 
and tcading room at the Society's Head- 
quarters at 229,1 ower Circular Road, (aleutta 
Hon Serretary. A Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


POONA SEVA SADAN SOOIFTY.—This Institution 
was started mm 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramaba) 
Ranade, Mr G K Devadhar and afew other 
Tadies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. 1t a5 now working independently 
though for a few ycars in the beyvinning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis, Nominal 
fees ate now being charged for iustruction, 
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except for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and fo High school classes ete, 
There areeight different departments sub- 
divided into 57 classes arrangements are made 
for training Nursea and Midwives and women 
Sub-Agsistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hes- 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. Tho number in 
thcsc three hostels is now about 85 to 90. Be- 
sides there 18 a tullefledged Training College 
Niuincd atter Bai Motlibai Wadia with about 51 
students tor being trained as Mistresses for 
Vernacular schools. ‘Lhis College 1s probably 
tho only college in India maintained by na 
hon-ofik ial, non-Christian missionary body 
tcaching the full course ‘The results of the 
Certificate Exammations held in the year 1926- 
2/ under the authority of the local Government 
Training College for Women were as follows : 
old II year 15, and I year senior 2. The 
total number ot certificates granted so far 1s 
335 Dow. ‘ihe Practising School for little gurls 
attached to the Traming College bas now 
leven classes with 263 students reading up to 
the Mirathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in the top three standarcs. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching mp te 
the Marathi V Standard are attende@ by 
about 150 women. It Is here that poor women 
are recruited for training asa teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 60 students; the Music 
Clesses by 118 students, and the Work-room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 155 women. Thua, 
the total numbcr of pupils iw 908 to-day. 
‘Lhere arc two branches of the Socicty started 
at Satara and Baramati which named after 
Lady Vithaldis Thakersey, the wife of the 
greatest helper of the Sactcty so far, the late Sir 
Vithaldas J) Thakersey. Besides there are 
branches started at Bombay, Sholapur, 
Ahmednacar, Alibag, Nasik Nagpur, Gwanor 
for either educational or medical work 
or for both. 'lhus the total number of 
women and girls including 150 duplications 
on the rolls at these various Centres 
of the Society is nearly 1,419, There are 
in Poona six hostels, three of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three on the Raste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident atudents is 
above 200 ic these six hostels, Ono of the 
three hostcls at the headquaitors is intended 
tor women of depressed clasxs. The number 
of these wo nen at prisent is 12 In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send tully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training ‘Lhere is an active 
Intunt Welfare centre and ante-natal clinics 
with the average daily attendance of 50 exclu- 
dingexpectant mothers The Society is extend- 
ing its medical activities by undertaking, with 
the help of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, 
to work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Ohild Weltare and General nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervigion of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, the organiser of the scheme. This 
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scheme has a ey Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Weltare centres. Be- 
sides, these Maternity Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes at Ahmednagar and Alibag under the 
management of the society in connection with 


other organizations. Now Her Excellency the 


Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson,Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure roughly comes up 
now to Rs. 2,50,000 #Prestdent: Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati the MRanisaheb. of Sangli; 
Honorary Organiser and General Seeretary: Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M.A., 0.1.5.3 Local 
Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Yamunabal 
Bhat; Lady Superintendent and Secretary 
for Dev ent and Collections : Mrs. Janaki- 
bai Bhat (Kaiser-l-Hind Silver Medal; Hon. 
Secretary, Nursing and Medical Edu ution 
Committee : Rao Bahadur Dr. P. V. Shikkhare, 
LM. &.S. (on leave). Dr. V. C. Gokhale, 1.M. 
& 8. and Dr. N. L. Ranade, B.A., M.B.B.S. 
(acting), 


ASSOCIATION, Bombay— 
Started on 30th Apmi1919 to promote the 
interesta of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
spiel och and to take such steps as may 

necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 


Office :—Secrvants of Indla Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 


Prestdent:—Shet Pandurang Javjece. 


Secretaries:—Mr. C. 8. Deole,_ B.A. 
Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 


RANGOON LITERARY SOCIETY.—President, H.E. 
The Governor of Burms. Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Peacock, 17, York Road. 


CLUB INSTITUTE.—This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 bY the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmie (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. ‘lhe aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schoolg, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute hus 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo-Vernacular papers, 
The [smatly (a weekly) and The Nwzari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalji 
Devraj. 


RoYyaL SocrmTy oF ARTS, INDIAN SEOTION.— 
This Society was foundei in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “a 
special section be formed for India, another 


and 
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for Australia, one for English, America and 
80 on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ‘ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
wnost important department of the Society. 
It has had great regults in Indla by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 

ress in supplying useful Information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its Hist, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencics of the Empire abroad.” Sec- 
retary of the Society: G. K. Menzies, M.A.; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections; W. Perry, B.A. 1.0.8. (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. 0, 2. 


SERVANTS OF INDIA SOOIETY.—The Servants 


of India Society which was founded by 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
0.1.2., in 1905, has ite Head-quarters in 
Poona and ite objects are “‘to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian ple.” Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Right 
Tlon’ble Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri was elected 
President and continues to hold the 
office being duly re-elected thrice. Desides 
the headquarters, it has at present four 
branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, (2) in Madras, 
(3) in the United Provinces, (4) in the Central 
Provinces. Moreover, it has several addi- 
tional centres of its activities under the 
branche such as, Calicut, Mangalore, Luck- 
now, Lahore and Cuttack in Orissa. Each 
Branch consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under trainingand permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem - 
ber. Mr.N.M. Joshi, a nominated member 
of the Legislative Assembly, representing 
labour interests. The branches engage both 
in propagandist and active work of political, 
educational, social, rural credit co-operative 
and philanthropic character in which they 
secure the help of a large number of 
Voluntary workers, both men and women. 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose membors 
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have so far undertaken activities in Various 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the Indian National 
Social Conference, (8) rousing pablic opinion 
about elementary education, (4) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Indian women by bullding up lostitutions 
like the Poona Seva Sadan, with 1,095 
(including duplications of about 150) 
women and pupils in nearly 63 classes 
of its 8 departments and five hostels 
in the city. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A., is its 
Hon. Organiser and General Secretary. (65) 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, B.4, is the Honorary General 
Secre » (6) spread of co-operative movement 
among agriculturists, compositors in the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started forthe 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
of five lakhs per year. Nineteen of tbese 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entircly from their chronic indeb- 
tedness. Their membership of the latter 
group consists of sweepers, scavengers, 
mill-hands numbering above 650 and debt 
amounting to nearly three lakhs of rupees have 
been cleared o Moreover, educational 
work was organized by starting a 
Co-operative Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class in 
Bombay for 60 Secretaries from _ the 
various districts for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of which Mr G K. 
Devadhar is now the Vice-President. These 
three experiments on such a scalo were the 
first of ther kind in India, (7) relif 
work connected with wide spread calamitics 
tf organizing th Plague Relief Committee 
of Poona, which succeeded in making 
inoculation ular in the Deccan, the Saltum- 
bra Fire lef Committee which arrange 
for the Relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 In the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1918 in the district of Ahmednagar, and that 
of 1918-1919 in Gujerat and the Deccan ; 
apd in 1920 in Orissa near Puri (8) 
Influenza relicf was well organized y 
members of these associations in Bombay 
and Poona. Since the outbreak of the 
Malabar Rebellion in August 1921 the 
membera of the Society organised the work 
of relief which was administered with the 
help of outside organizations like the Poona 
Seva Sadan, the Y. M C.A, etc, and in col- 
Jecting funds from all over the country espe- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
try substantial help to the extent of nearly 
Bs. 3,50,000 was collected. For the first 
six months about 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
men, women and children of all castes and 
creeds were maintained very efficiently and 
during the later aix months thousands of 
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Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
in thelr villages in the disturbed and the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malabar, 
This work was closed 1n the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922. Mr GQ K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Belief Com- 
mittee directed the work on behalf of the 
Servants of India Society. In 1924 the 
Society organised the South Indian Flood 
Relief Central lund in Bombay with a view 
to giving relief to the poor people, especially 
the Panchamas, who had sufte from 
yoprecedentod floods in the districts of 
Malabar, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, 
and the Indian States of Mysore, [ravancore 
and Cochin. Mr. G. K. Devadhar is the Hon. 
General Secretary and Treasurer and Mr. 
C. &. Deole, one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the Fund The distribution of relief was 
carried on with the help of Y. M. C. A. workers 
in the different districts, (9) organizing 
public opmion on _ the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted Biriclly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay ‘These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) it started in Bom- 
bay an organization called the Indian 
Lconomic Society with a view to promoting 
the study of Indian economics on right lines 
and also conducted o vernacular class. 
(12) A new association calied the 
Indian Liberal Club has been started to 
carry on political propaganda. Itis now re- 
organized as Institute of Leonomics and 
Politics. Besides, the soclety was engaged 
in conducting aschemeof welfare work to 
supply cheapgrain, cheap cloth and cheap 
crodit at Jamshedpur, Mr K.J Chutalia, one 
of 1ts Members, has started a Gujarati ladies’ 
organizition called the Bhagini Samay for 
work among women in Gujaratand Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the Dustrict ot Panch Mahale in 
Gujarat a mission for the Bhils for the 
improvement of the Bhil population and 
it is called the Bhi Seva Mandal. The 
Society also takes active {interest in the 
organization of labour movement in India. 
Two of its Members, Messrs. N. M. Joshi and 
R. R. Bakhale, are conducting a labour 
monthly, called the‘* All-India Trade Union 
Bulletin,” which has been recognized as the 
Official organ of the All-India ‘lrade Union 
Congress. Quite recently the United 
Provinces Branch organized a band of 
volunceere who rendered assistance, in a 
manner that calied forth genera approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumbna Mela 
in Hardwar and Allababad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work. The Society engages in journalistic 
work also, having in its control 
the Hitavada, an English weekly fn Nag- 
pur, and the Dnyan Prakash, a Marath}{ daily 
and weekly in Poona. The Society has 
been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English Weekly called The 
Servant of Indva. The U. P. Branch had 
in addition undertaken the publication of 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out such publications together with a 
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taken 
ment all] over the province through the local 
Seva Samitis. The Madras Branch engagcs 
itaclf principally with co-operative organi- 
zation, Be eye in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socie- 
ties and the Sociul Service League activities 
in the city of Madras. In 1924 it did the 
work of distributing relief to the refugees in 
the flooded areas of the Madras Presidency. 
The expenscs incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona its four branches 
togethcr with the various centres working 
under them exceed Rs. 85,000 a year and this 
amount 1s made up by contributious from 
Indians, rich aa well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 30, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides, there is 
a large number of devoted associates and oth 
helpers—men as well as women—connected 
with the institutions started by the members 
of this Socicty, 


President.—The Right Hon’blc Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastii, 8.4, LT,  Reyapetta 
Madras, Senior Member, Madras Branch, Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Devdhar, M.A., Vice-President 
of the Society and the Senior Mem- 
ber, Bombay Branch, Mr. Natesh Appa)i 
Peavid, M.A., Senior Member; Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr. Hirdayanath Kunzru, 
B.A. B.8c., Senior Member, Upper India 
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large qusiony of leaflets. This Branch has: 
ead in Lagan Aba Boy Seout Mote-: 


the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His hness also 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named ‘* The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatarium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlul, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torlum has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 75 patients in- 
cluding the girs Punjab Block bullt from a 
giant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bal 
Pirojbai R. H. Patrick Dairy. The Recren- 
tion Hall is called “ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall "’ after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 2,45,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc, and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs 42.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Sociloty is 
situnted at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. 8. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Mr. K.M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon, Treasurer. 


Branch ; Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A., Senior SOCIKTY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 


Member, Business Branch, Poona, Messrs. . 
Joshi, Vaze and Thakksar together with the | 
senior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Socicty with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sastri as its President. Mr. Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan, B.A,, is the Sceretary 
of the Socicty. Six young men, nearly all 
graduates, who were admitted on probation, 
were last year enrolled as members under 
training. In 1923 and 1924, two membeis 
were admitted as members under training 
and one young Man, an M.A., to probation, 


SEVA SADAN.—The Seva Sadan ahead was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. 3. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
Ministrant and serving (through them) the 
oor, the sick and the distreszed. The Society 
as its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay 
The Society matntaios the following depart- 
ments of worh: (1) Home forthe Homeless. 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes ; (4) Home Education Classca. 
(6) Industrial Di partment including a work- 
room, Sewing, (utting, Hosiery, Cane-work, 
Cookery, Fancy kmbroidery and Artificial 
Flowcrs are among the chicf industrics taught. 
Total number of Womcnu in the diftcrent 
classes is nearly 450. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, M.4., LL.B., 
M.L.E,, J.P. 


Home Soomerty—This So- 
clety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidulmal on the Ist 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in & Himalayan pinc 
forest in Dnarampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. 


THKOSOPHIOAL 


WESTERN INDIA.—Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 


Founded—To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of childron and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protoction, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these oLjects; to promote 
education ; and to do all othor lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs.10; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs.100. President :-—Dr. Sir Temuhi 
B, Nariman, Kt. 


Honorary Secretaries. Dr. Mrs. D. A. De 
Monte, Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A., Mr. Kapilram 
di Vakhil. M. Sc., and Mr. J. G. Modi, M.A. 
Hon. Treasurer, Khan Saheb H. 8. Katrak. 


EDUCATIONAL TRUST,.—This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, in which the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general cducational policy of 
the Trust is embodied in “ Principles ot 
Education " by Dr. Besant. The chicf schools 
and colleges maintulned are (1) Theosophical 
School and College at Adyar (Residential and 
Co-educational) ; (2) Theosophical College at 
Madanapalli; (3) Theosophical School for 
Boys at Benares ; (4) Theosophical College for 
Women at Benares. It is under contempla- 
tion to open a Unitary Residential University 
at Madanapalli and apply fora charter. Pre- 
sident, Dr. Annie Besant ; Secretary, Mr. Yadu- 
nandan Prasad; “'reasurer, Mr, A. Schwars. 
Headquarters are at Adyar. 
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WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOOCIA-| 
TION—‘Founded 1n 1919).—The Association: 
was formed In pursuance of clause (5) of Reso- 
lution XI of the | irst Session of the All India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
8 View—to do sustained work for the poli 
ticil progress and the moral and matenal 
welfare of the people, to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on m itters of publicinterest , and 
to inform and educate public opinion tn this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
mothods 


The Assocrition accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Orginization os it stood In 1919 and will 
work for tho fulfilment of the declaration 
made by His Myesty s Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principles embodied therein For the pro 
motion of its alms and objects the Associa- 
tion shall pursuc the following pane 
policy ind mcthods —(a) Taw vbiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work 
(b) Co operation with Government, when 
ever possible and constitutiona) opposition 
to1t, whenever necessary and (c) Lostering a 
spirit of brovwdminded libervlism based 
on principles of liberty, cquality and frater 
nity, smong tho different classcs and com 
munities of the people 


The affairs of the Assoclation are conducted 


by a Council consisting of 46 mimbers 
who are elected covery thrco yc irs 


President, The Hon’ble SirD TK Whacha, Kt, 
MC8 , Vue President, Sir Chimanliul H Setal 
vad, At, ILD, MIA Hon Secretarus 
Mr Kazi Kabirnddin, Bar at Taw, Mr J 
R B_ dJeejecbhoy, Mr J KR Gharpure, 
BA,I1B,and Mr N M Joshi BA MLA 
Assistant Secretary —-Mr V R Bhende 


ASSOOIATION —This Asso 
ciation was started in Advar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of serve to women 
similar to thoso of the Scva Sadan in 
Bombay in tn years it has been able to 
start 70 branches and it has now over 3 0U0 
members I1t establishts classes, mecting 
places, and regular lecture progiimmes for 
women in cach of these branches Lach 
branch {s autonomous and works according to 
the need of tho locality Classes are held to 
teach the vornaculars, English, needle-work— 
plain and fancy —first-aid, rattan work and 
music. Weckly lectures are given on subjects 
of fae interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, Woman suffrage, etc ‘Lhough started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of women suffrage Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from al! fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
ee and legislative councils Valuable 
work along these lines has becom done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India, The Association pub- 
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fishes a monthly magazine, Strt-Dharma in 
English with Tamil and Telugu articles (Ra, 4 
to non members, Ra 2 to members) It is an 
all-India Association Its largest branch Is in 
Bombay, ite greatest number of branches In 
Sonth Indja but yearly additional branches are 
being started in other provinces, and there are 
flourishing branches as far north as Lahore 
and Lashkar The prospects of rapid growth 
forthe Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the sclf-development which the establishmens 
of these branches brings The Association Is 
Wihated with the Infcrnationiul Woman 
Suffraz Alhinec and the’ International 
Wom ns [cague for Peace and Fiecdom 


Objects —~ 


Lo present to women thelr responeibillty as 
daughters of India, 

Lo band women into groups for the purpose 
of self development, education, and the 
dofinite service of others , 

To Secure the abolition of child marriage and 
child ptrenthood , 

To help thcm to realise that the future of 
India lics larguly in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers they have the task of training 
ana guiding and forming the character of the 
futuro rulors of India, 

Io secure for women tho vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as Jt is or may be 
granted to nen , 

‘Lo secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils 


Headuarters: Adyar, Madras Prendent— 
Dr Annie Pesant Vue Presudent—Mrs 
Finarajadasa Hon General 
Mrs M JB Cousins, 
Treasurer—Vits Mahadeva Shastri, 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
Shis Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, 1s now a 
world wide movement well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 
‘The aim of the Association is through its 
telinious, social cducational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfoid—spiritual, 
social, mental and physical—mcds ot young 
men. 

Tho Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though rJitively new to Indi, is spreading 
rapidly Lhe local’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Pircetors Lhese Associations in Convention 
ect a National Council which ly roesponuble 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work Iu India, Burma and 
Ceylon 


There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
ty the nitional union and many other village 
Assouiations with many thousands of members 
of alliaces and creeds ‘The followmg Associa- 
tions own one or more bujldings which serve as 
the local headquartcrs —Allahabad , Banga- 
lo Alleppey, Bombay, Calcutta, Calicut, 
Coimbator , Colombo (alle, Hv\dera- 
bad, Jubbulpore, Kandy , Karachi , 
Kunnamkulam 3 Kottayam , Lahore , 
Madras Maymyo Nagpur Naini Tal, 
Palamcottah, Poona, Rangoon,  Se- 
eundcrabad, Simla, Ootacamund, Welling- 
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ton: Detht; Jaffna; Madura; Mur-ee ; 
Risalpur:; Trivandrum. The others use 
reated or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carricd on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committecsa, assisted 
by 114 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of tho Y. M. C. A.in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 19 Americans, 4 Canadians, 
21 Englishmcn, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo- 
Indians and 65 Indians and Ceylonecse. 


The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M. C. A. snd the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 


Generally ‘--1._ Literature :—Publication of 
original works and reprints, Four scrics ; 
* Heritage of India; ” “ Religious Quest 
of India;” “Religious Life of India”; 
** Makers of Modern India,” 

2, Iectme Bureau:—Many — thousands 
of slides on a wide vanety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 
3. Physical—-Training Physig] Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. 


4, British Army Work ina number of centres 
and especially on the N. W. Frontier. 


Roys :—Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc, 


Students :-—Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain:—Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasyow. 

* Citizens” -—(1.e., English-educated Indians, 
Ceylonese and Burmese): Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Citelos ; handling many subjects of 
vital interest—soclal, intellectual and 
religious, 

Rural Reconstruction "-—Tn 4 selected centres 
where demonstrations are givenin cottage 
industries, poultry farnung, book-kecping, 
etc. 

Soldiers -—Institutes 

Anglo-Indianz :—Hostels, 
ployment Bureaux. 

furopeans:—Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 


Labourers in Mills :—* Welfare’’ Work. 

Indians in Fiji— 

Rural Communities :—“ Rural Reconstrue- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education. 


A monthly magazine, the YouNG MEN OF 
INDIA, fs issued at Rs, 5 per annum, including 


and Holiday Homes. 
Tostitutes, Em- 


The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 170 local Y.M.C.As.) calls for 4 
Budget of Rs, 2,40,415 in 1927. Of this 
sum, Rs. 70,000 has to be raised from the 
public in India, 


YOuna WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
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The Headquarters of the National Council 

is 56, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 

are :— 

Patron:—His Excellency Baron Irwin of 
Kirby-Underdale, P.C,, .0,87,,  4,0.1,E, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of Indla, 


Chairman of the Executive '—The Hon'ble Sir 
Ewart Greaves, Kt., M.4., Bar-at-Law. 


General Secrelaries'—K, T. Paul, 0.B.E., 
and Dr. 8, K. Datta. 


The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings:-—Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Strect and Reynolds 
Road. The President is Mr. W. 1. Neilson, 
G.h.E., M.I.C.E., and the General Secretary 
is Mr. Hl. W. Bryant, 4¥.3B.L. In connection 
with each building there is a well managed 
hotel, onc for Anglo-Indian apprentices, one 
for Indian students, one primarily for European 
business men, ond one for Indians. There 
js also “Wolfare’ Work for labourers in Naigaon; 
Sccretary, W. E. D. Ward. ‘There is city-wide 
Physical Work programme; Secretary, <A. 
G. Noehren, 


ASSOOIATION OP 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON.—This Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga- 
nized nationally in 1896. The aim of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, Kuropean, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian. This is done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centres. At present they number 90 includ- 
ing city and student branches. The Asso- 
ciations in big cities have a large member- 
ship including all classes of the com- 
Inunity, The needs of girls are met by 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and olasses, 
Iectures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional mectings, and meetings 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, 
some of them holding aos many as 70 
girls, are established where there is a 
demand for them and the Assoclation, at 
present, owng 24 including 8 holiday homes 
in the hills. These hostels accommodato 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students 
and apprentices. Rates vary according to the 
residents’ salaries and accommodation 
thougb all equally receive the benefits 
of a comfortable home, good food and 
wholesome _ surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sur- 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. In 
addition to holiday homes Summer Conferen- 
ces are held annually at Ootacamund and in 
a North Indian Centre. Special Girls Camps 
mie atranged from time to time in many 
centres, 


Travellers’ ald work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a_ large 
humber of transient guesta and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life, These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 


Societres ; Literary, Scientific and Social. 


Great Buitain, Amenca, Austraha, New 
Zealand and Canada The others are found 
and trained inIndia In many of the smalicr 
branches where the work is of aalmpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
rendcr faithful service year by year Ihe ma 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
onin this wiv The Student Departmcnt is 
afhhated to th World s Student ( hristian le 
dcration and his 42 branches in the various 
S hools antl Colleges 


the Associition which fs affiliated to the 
World 5 Comnittec of the Young Women s 
Chri tian Asscenmftion, is international and 
intcrd nomin ticnil Full membership = is 
confin d to members of the Christiun Church 
but Associite membership fs open to any girl 
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or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be The National Head- 
quarters ire situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership inal 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon 


The Patroness of the Association is H J 
Tady Irwin 


Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the Nationa: 
Office which is at 5, Russell Street, Calcutta 
Jhe Official Organ of the Association is the 
‘Woman's Outlook,” an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which supplies women living 
in India with a good magazine at the price 
of Rs 20 0, post free, per annum 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To frelitite iInrercommunication and 
30 operttion between women belonging to 
the universitics of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the miversities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Hedera 
tion of Umiversity Women, and otherwise 
ag may seem expodient 


(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
aftord opportunity for the cexyression of united 
opinion snd for concerted action by university 
women 


Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
Unitod kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours (crtificates, but Associate Member 
thip is open to women who have studicd at a 
Britt h University for two years and each 
Brinch maj} idmit as Honorary Member 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women 


The Association of British Universit 
has four branches ‘The addresses of t 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 


Hon General Secretary —Mrs LI Hingeley 
c/oP O b 535 Bombay 


Hony Local Secretaries 


Mrs Blur Arthur House: 
Cooperage Bombay 


Hfon Secretary c/o Miss Cor 
nelivsoribj) 28 Chowinghee, 
Calcutta 


Mrs Blomflejd Aurinzet Rd 
Raisipa, Delht 


Mrs Irving, 16, Davis Road, 
Lahore 


The Delh: and Punjal) Branches came into 
existence In 1918 Ihe Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are [nfluential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigattons 
on behalf of the Fducation Department, Govern 


Women 
Hono 


Bombay 


Calcutta 


Delhi 


Punjab 


ment df India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission etc, and have suppiled, through the 
Inte rational Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondarv Education in India 
to the League of Nations Shey have been 
tho means of {ntroducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalitie ‘Lhe Calcutta Branch 
ee through animportant exhibition of Food 
ucts 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purlty Committee and has,through a special 
sub committee, ofganized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting thelr interests about 
which eee was being or had been recently 
(nacte 


A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay They were remarkably successful The 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into 
the employment Bureau established by 
une Women's Council, the Calcutta Bureau has 
Geased to exiét 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interes 
and spheres of life in India, and as an {nstrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 


Federation of University Women in India 


This is wm organization concelyed to unite for 
Bervice und icllowship all Univeruity Women of 
whiteverrice orl niversity who may be resident 
m India 1 nits representing British Universities 
[Indian Universities and American Universities 
g vcrally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1).0 (India and America) respectively 

Jhesc Units are now fused together into one 
lody and are as such afhllated to the Interna 
tlonal lederation of University; Women which 
embraces ~” countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall Cheque Walk, 
J ondon 


Jins International Federation 1s then a kind of 
Leaguc of Nations in which the University is the 
Umt and the opportumties it affords for better 
understanding for world friendship, and worl]d- 
gtrvice, Will eagily be umagined 
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As forming onc Lanny, its Membcis help the 
common <aus¢ of women they help onc another 
by inspiration and interchange of service they 
help the countiy for which 15 individual Units 
they stind inasmuch 1S) that country 15 swe pt 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inte 
national Jcdcrvion Vone into world statistics 
and the dignity of 1 cognition by the Le asuc 
of Nations it (it weve 


The bencilt to Members individually also 15 
grcat) dhe Club Houses of the Ledcrition all 
over the world uc open to them = Lauilly so 
are Yl Scholitsluys and Tdlowships oflercd by 
the 1 cdc ration 

During 19.7 these last havc included) = Scholar 
slups trom slat Jutun and Amonca which 
gave tice tuition Poud and residence at 
cortain Colles to students for a degree re 
dential scholarships ut Crosby Hall vuuuble 
ITcNowships and Prizes offered chicfly tor Wedieal 
or Scrcntifie wscarch by Australia und America 

Membership }s opin to Women Gridfiites of 
any Lniversty thiounh the Unit represeutin, 
that University Colonial Gaiduiates ue ut 
present attached to the Jatish tnt 


Soctelies + Literary, Screntific and Social. 


Subseriplionsa —Dbritish Unit Rs 
Imndhan Unit 
Aineric wn b nit 
The Jcicrition has Bianches mn Bombay, 
Calout(y Vel Lahow Lach Branch has its 
lou ul © oimartt ¢ but 15 vwhole the Kedc ration 
sunda i Cential Committ e with Headquarters 
it ¢ veutta dor the yeurs 1927 wd 1925 


OHTIGr: TEARERS CENIRAT COMMITTOR 
Pressed ant) Mis Stewart Macpherson 


J oc AT RETRESENTALIVIS 


34 year, 
Ks 2a year, 
Rs 2a ycar 


loml vy Miss beevers 

Mis Doctor 
Calcuttr Mis Kolbas 

Mis P Chaudhuri 
Dethi Mrs Covlmain 
J iho Vis Dolson 

Mrs Fihapur 


Honorary Goneril Scaatuy Miss Cornelia 
Sowalye for Tibrury Hash Court (© veutta 

Appl ations tor mombecrstip shoul it be made 
to the Honoriry Generul Scaretary who will 
fuwartthe Sune tothe Local Scctctary to whose 
Lnitatmay appetun 


EX-SERVICES ASSOCIATION, INDIA AND BURMA. 


Vhe folowing shows sone of the work Curried 
out durm. 1926 1} y the Associition which unda 
takes in Jndia and burmithe worl on }ohult of 
British Js Offtecrs and Pritish PX Seiya © men 
to which the lit) Fadl Hal, pled.ed hinsclt m 
Jne¢land — 


(a) 2C0 apphemts provided with cmyloy 
moubt despite most wntiyoursble conditions 


(7) Over Re «2 3 100 expended im ivflording 
assistance to Entish Px Soviee men and tie 
depcudents ot these in India and burma and 1 
turthe: £350 contubuted to bart dba 4 Associa 
tion at Home tor the assistance of those 1+ 
Memlers of the Indiin Services who utter 1¢ 
turning to Liugland were in distress ind wint 


Min were started in TVusiness distress irim 
from sickness and from uncmyoymert wir rele 
ved, School tecs were paid and School outhts 


T patriation 
board and 


provide | for numerous childien 
mt cmi.ration expouses were met 
lod.ing were provile | while menu looked for 
wotlk winlows orphans and desated, wives 
sisted cxpenses ot truning word borne, leg il 
ind Inc Tou expenses wore met 


(Cc) Misccdancous issistinec of cvery descrip. 
tion was ,iven to pplicants Mittcis ot pay, 
Tous oi. and ratuitics wore assisted information 
mdoudvi oasto Colontu Settloment wore given, 
oak vudvie was alfm hd Jetters of recommen 
dition to possible omplovers wore given aval 
(my lovment offered m Indie to serving soldicrs 
wasinvesth ated and the wants of laize numbers 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent. on Rupees 100. 
Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Wonth (Calendar) 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to @ Year) 
the Decumal J raction of a Pv for the Day being shoun forthe Day. 





| 


Per cent, 1 Day, | 
Rs. aA. P. 
5 0 0 2°630 
6 0 OQ 3°156 
7 0 0 3°682 
8 () QO 4°208 
9 0 0 4°734 
10 0 0 5°260 
11 0 0 35°786 
12 0 O 6412 





of cv olfeets and cx service men welc gone 
Into at antersicws 
Pre- 

1 Week, 1 Month, 1 Year 
Rs A P RS, A. P. RS. A. P. 
01 6b 0 6 8 5 0 0 
0 110 0 8 O 6 0 0 
0 2 1 0 9 4 7 0 90 
0 2 656 010 8 8 0 0 
0 2 9 012 0 9 0 0 
03 0 018 4 10 0 O 
0 3 4 014 8 11 O O 
) 3 8 1 6 0 12 0 O 


Se 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 





Lsta- 
Name of Club, aed 
| 
ABBOTTABAD =) oe 
ADYAR oe «. 1890 
AGRA os -. 1863 
AHMEUNAGAR “ 1889 
AIJAL .. ee -- 1893 
AJMERE ee --{ 1883 
AKOLA oe -»| 1870 
ALLAHABAD ,, 1868 
AMRAOTI ell cae 
AMBITSAR ,, ~» L894 
BANGALORE, Gas 1868 
SLEVICE, | 

BAREILLY ,, 1883 | 
BARISAL ‘ -» 1964 
BARRACKPUR ee ee 18.0 
BASSEIN os «» 188i 
BELGAUM, e+ 1884 

BENARES we melee 
BENGAL Bs 182 


BENGAL UNITED SzEr- 1945 
VIOE. 








BOMBAY we eo} 1862 
BomMBAY GYMKHANA,, a 
BYOULLA ae e- 1832 
CALCUTTA ,, «. 1907 

| 

| 

| 
CAWNPORR ., 1844 
CHITTAGONG ,, ~-; 1878 
OLUB oF sine! 1885 
INDIA, 
CLUB op WESTERN 1865 

INDIA, 

COoguIN is «| 1876 
COCONADA ,, ee{ 1856 
COIMBATORE, ee «.' 1868 
Coonoor ee oe 1894 
Dacoa ae wat 1864 
DALdvUsty ee ee sg 
DARJEELING ee -»| 1868 
DELHI ‘ »-| 1808 


es ee 


eee _ — 


Princtpal Clubs in India. 





Club-honse, 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 
Provinces, 
adras vi &6 
Agra Cantonment ., 


Lushai Wills, L. B, & | 


Assan, 
Kalser Bagh ,. oe 
Berar .. ice 
Allahabad =, as 


Anritgar ae : ‘ 


35, Residency Road ,, 


Municipal Gardens ,. 

Backergunj, Barisal , . 

Grand Trunk Road, §. 
Riverside, 

Fytche Street, Bassoin, 
Burma. 

Close to Race Course... 


33, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta. 
29, Chowringhee Road. 


Lsplanade Rod as 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

“41, Lower Circular 
Road. 

Cawnpore ee aie 

Plonecr Hill, Ciutta- 
eng, 

Mhow cx ode 

llphmstone Road, 
Poona, 

Coconada, 7 7 p as 


Coimbatore ., ae 
Coonoor, Nilgiris .. 


Dacca ee ee oe 
Dalhousie, Punjab 


Auckland Road ee 
Ludlow Castle, Delhi.. 


_ — _ ad 


| 
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Secretary, 


143] Col. S. @.7,. Steel, cB 


Subseription. 
An- | Mon- 
nual) thly, 

Ry. | Rs. Rs. 

21 

75 | 12 6 

(oo ee 12 

50 ~~! Ql 

32 20 

100 254 18 

100 | .. 13 

10U | lu 12 

100 13 

JO oe | 16 

LOO + 10 | lt 

50] .. 9 

32 ee 3 

lov} ., | 15 

60) .. ll 

50 | ., 13 

20 16 

500 | 26 16 

150 | v9 14 

300 | 19 10 

75 | 42 

J0 | 24 TZ 

aUU 1120 10 

50 | 10 

75 | 12 10 

60 | 17 

200; 12! 10 

100 | 18 | 1() 

70]... 10 

15 9 10 

1v0 | 12 8 
50] .. a) 
ia 13 7 
100 | 16 7t 
100 | 15 15 












Ki. Barringtyy Smyth. 

Capt. A, Catling. 

Capt. hb. Mos. Gibson, 
ML, 

Wilhim HH, Tilbury, 
M (' 


Lt VP. W. Grant. 
Lt GQ H. Lee, M.0, 
b.F. J. Payne. 


W. A. Forbes. 
Leon wd B Stedman, 


St John L. Oliver. 


Stanley Jones. 

Wm Stewatt 

\ B Hannay & WE. 
Matthews 

A. b. Dawson. 


li N. Newcy, 


Rev HE W. st wpieton 
Cotton 

Col A. L. Barrett, 

DSO, 

W oL Gritttth, 


W. F. Murdoch, 

JB Buclay and w. 
Blike 

lf.h. Hobbs ps.o MC 

CY LT Walltanss 

Hou Vi Aroon Sinha 
(Qu leave ) 

Dt 8 Goswami Officias 
lingin pluc of A, 
binha ) 

LJ W Plummer. 


J, C. Cumming. 
Capt A.J Penn 
Capt. H. A. Bleach. 


O. Groh, 
L.N ° Ryalls, 


Aulhur Camphell, 
A Kk Weld Downing, 


('. L.Wrenn. 
W. L. Stevenson, 


A A. Price. 


Colin M. Mackintosh. 
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Estar 
Name of Club, blished. 
pec ee Se te Nt 
JHANGI bie e» | 1887 
MaDRAs oe e- | 1831 
Hapras OOSsMOPOLI-| 1873 
TAN, 
MaLaBaR oe eo | 1864 
MaYymMYo ve e- | 1001 
MOOLTAN ee --| 1892 
NAINITAL ee -. | 1864 
OOTACAMUND -. | 1840 
ORIEN? ee ee ee 
PEGU ., ie ~. | 1871 
PESHAWAR, - | 18383 
PUNJAB ei .. | 1879 
QUETTA wa -. | 1879 
RANGUON GYMKHARA.. 1874 
RANGOON Boat Cius..| .. 
RAIPUTANA ., -. | 1880 
Roral Bomsay Yaout! 1880 
OLUB, 
ROYAL OaLourra Tunr| 1861 
OLUB, 
ROvAL WESTERN eg 
INDIA GOLP Cr.mn, 
SATURDAY .,, ‘a és 
SHOONDERABAD ee | 1883 
SHILLONG “a ee | 1878 
SIALKOT ee ee ee 
SIND 6 ee ae 1871 
TRIOHINOPOLY »- | 1860 
TUTIOORIN ., »- | 1885 
ONITED SERVICE CLUB, | 1866 
UNTTED SERVIOB Cl-UB, | 1861 
LUOEHOW, 
UPPaa BURYA ee | 1889 
WESTERN INDIATURP.| .. 
WILLINGDON Sports 1917 
WuELEE se e6 1863 








Principal Cinbs in India, 


Club-house, | ~ 


| 


ee 












Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi, 
Mount Road, Madras. . 
Mount Road .. oe 
Beach Road, Calicut. . 
Mooltan " we 
Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
3, 
Chowpaty, Bombay .. 
Prome Road, Rangoon 
Peshawar an an 
Upper Mall, Lahore .. 
Quotta.. ws are 
Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 
Royal Lakes, Rangoon 
Mount Abu .. os 
Apollo Bunder a 
11, Russell Strect .. 
Nasik .. or . 
7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta. 
Secunderabad(Deccan) 
Northbrook Road, 
Shillong. 
Sialkot, Punjab e 
Karachi ats oe 
Cantonment .. ws 
Tuticorin oe ei 
Simla ,. ee sia 
Chutter Manzi] Palace. 
Fort Dufferin, Man- 


dalay. 
Bombay and Poona ,, 


Clerk Road, Bombay.. 
The Mall, Meerut 


Ent. 


Rs. 


250 


300 
50 


150 
120 


75 
48 


50 
450 


500 


75 
100 
100 
100 

32 


300 
90 
50 

200 

100 
50 
50 

500 
75 








er ee 


Subscription. 
An- 
thly. 


nual 


ns 


Its.| Ra. 





Mon- 











Secretary. 


Capt. J. M.S, Gardne. 
J. A. Thompson, 


TY. V. Muthuhrishna 
Ayal. 
L. 2B. Gilhes, 


K.A.C, Walker, 1.8.0. 
Capt. H. bk, Jeftreys, 


IA. 

Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 
0.B.}., F.R.G.S. 

Capt. T. de C, Croft. 


Sultan M. Chinoy and 
I. lb. sharp. 


J. Mackinnon Goyld- 
ing 


Major E. B. Hills. 


R, GR, Saulez. 
C. Macyuc hin (Otig.) 


Capt. C. L. Foreman. 
C. M. W. de Facieu. 


R, E. Coupland. 
Capt, i. LE. Henderson, 


Capt. A. Howard, M.C. 


C.S. Marston. 

W A. Kell and N. 
Standish, 

Lt -(ol. W. C. Clark, 
D,s,0. 

FM. Chitord. 

Licut. W.H. Willams, 

Major I)... M, Kirk. 
patrick, 

Capt KR, H. Wigtall. 

K.C.N. Marshall. 

Major L.B. Grant, T.v. 

D. H. Keelan, 

N. D. Howe, 

Major J. E, Hughes, 

W. Botterili, 


Capt. Colin West. 
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The Church. 


In the ordmiry acceptance of the term 
there 1s 10 established Church In India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious muni+trations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the Kuropean 
civil officials of Government and their famulies 
Seven out of tht eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Kcclesiastical Lstablishment 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and ee 
hold an official status which is clearly define 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and _ territorial tiths are officially 
recognised Ihe Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Jinnevelly-Madura, Iravancore-Cochin Dorna- 
kal and Assam arc not on the establish- 
ment ‘The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in 1915 Inits relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the sec of Calcutta But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds 


The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations—Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
und Wesleyan Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the fiist-named the Bishops) are indivi: 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank us gazetted officers of Government 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have becn confirmed ‘Lhe 
Roman Cutholics and Wesleyans_ receive 
block-grants from Government for tho 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others bclonging to their respective dcenomin 
ations Ihe Wesleyan Me hodist Church has 
a staff of military chiplaimns in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government Churchcs of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnishtd and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense, 


Lhe Anglican Communion has it list attaime | 
to self government in Dee 1927 the Roval 
wecnt Was ziven to an Indian Church Measure 
wud Bath und Jin 1 1928 was flxcd as the date 
of then comm, into oparvtion — hese laws have 
effected two vzrou changes m the affans of the 
Church Up to the proscat the General Council 
has boon a body unrecozniscd ty law It 1 
now cmpowcrcd to ke zislate tor the (hureh 
further property which his boen held for the 
Church by the Bishops and Archdcacons as Cor 
poration sole will now Ie transfcrred to 
Jrust Associations which wil be cstablished 
underthe Act ‘Lhe actual date of Severance of 
the lezal bond betwien the Church m= Indla 
und the Church of Lugland has not yet been 
fixed but by order of the King in Counc) 
it must be some day in 1930 = Aiter the sever 
ince 18 complete the Church in India will be as 
fiea to manage its own affairs a 18 the Church 
of any one of tho other great Dominions Ap 
prehension was felt by many that freedom 
would involve drastic departures from the faith | 


and practic of the Church of Lngland Such 
{cars havc already been proved groundless, in the 
first place by the adoption of a Constitution 
wholly Anglian m idcal and prinuple and 
secondly by the pledge givcn in the most solemn 
manner at the instance of purely Indlan dio 
(sth that the right of ] uropean congregations 
to worship wcoiding to the Use of the Church 
of Lngland will bu most carefully safeguarded 


Aftcr the date ot severance the law of the 
Church will be its own * Canon Law’ passed 
by the General Council In every fully con- 
stitutedt Diocese there 14 a Diocesan Council eom- 
posed of the Bishop all the Clergy who hold his 
liens, and lay  represcutatives fiom every 
parish = The Jiocesan (Councils manage al 
purcly domestic matters and have the right of 
petitioning the General Council about any sub 
ject. of widcr importance which may interest 
them = =They clect 2 given number of priests 
and laymen to be their rn presentatives on the 
Goncral Counal = General Councils are held not 
lus than cvery three years and usually at Cal- 
cutty They consist of three Houscs Bishops, 
Prk sts ind Faymen very Dioccsan Bishop has 
1 placcain the Housc of Bishops Lhe other two 
Jlouses ue tormcd by the clected representatiy es 
of the Diocesan Councils The three Houscs 
ustaaly pif and vole together but any House 
has the right to mect alonc if 16 dears to do 
so in order to tormulatc Its policy or classify 
its opmions A C inon- of the Church is a 
Resolution passcd with additional precautions 
cusuring duc consideration by all threc Houses 
In ul questions touching talth or Order the 
position of the cpiscopat as the divinely 
vuthorised tracher of the Church is most 
carctully sate zuarded and the Bishops alone, 
Without the concurrence of the othcr Houses, 
can issue Detcrminations about both subjects 
But no Determination of the Bishops can be the 
subject of disciplinary action until it has become 
a Canon 


Another great change which will almost 
immediately take place will be the election 
of the Bishops to vacant sces by the dioceses 
over which they are to rule State appointment 
aftir the date of severance will cease Lxcept 
for the Bishops, the kstabhshment of Chap- 
Jams will continue unchanged In the course 
of the debate upon the Indian Church Bill in the 
House of | ords the Seerctary of State for India 
statcd that the Governmcnot of India acknow- 
lkdgid that the provision of Chaplains and the 
maint: nance of churches for the use of its kuro- 
pcan servants were duties of moral obligation 
Very tew uropeans therefor will notice any 
change at all in the status of services of their 
Church But the Indian section of the Church 
has at Icast been set free to develop along Mnes 
more suitable to the Indian character than those 
fixed for Lnglish oe during the controversies 
and persecutions of the fifteenth century, 


So far as the European and Anglo-lIndian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children 0? those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There ate a few institations such as the La 
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Martiniere Schools, on & non-denominational 
basis, but they are exceptional 
Jarge centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Ruropeans and Anglo-Indian under the 
eont.ol of various Christian bodies ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Lmpire, and they matntain a 
high standard of efficiency Lhe Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 
dists have established some exccilent schools 
in the larger hill stations The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this flcld, particu 
larly by the admirable institution for destitut: 
children at halimpong, near Dirjeeling Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in 
aid from Government. and are regularty in 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces Thanks to the free opera 
tion of the denominational principle and ite 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“religious dithcultv’’ in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities 


Christian Missions. 


The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary in Indla is 
by no means improbable History, however 
carries us no further back than the sith cen 
tury, when a community of Christians 1s known 
to have existed in Malabar Sinco then the 
so-called Syrian Church In south west India 
has bad a continuous life LUxcept in its in 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided intc 
four communions) haa displayed little of th 
missionary spirit until quite reccnt times 
Western Christianity was urst introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their spherc of 
influence, Goa being the mitropolitical see of 
the Indies St Francis \avier, a Spaniard by 
ract, took full advantage of the Portugues 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tlan propaganda His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portugucse [‘mpire It 
ig really to the work of the missionarics of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful folowing 
In India today The Roman Catholics ir 
India numbcr 1 828,000, of whom 33.,000 
were added durmg the derade 1911-192] 
The total of **Syrian’’ Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy 
are of the Roman obcdince) is 315 000 as 
against 67,000 in 190] Protestant Chris 
tlane (the term throughout thls article includer 
Anglicans) number 2,950,000, an icrease of 
547,000 since 1911 Thur, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India 18 
pow cose on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistica are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of iucrease 
during the previou» decade was nearly 100,000 
per apnum 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813 ‘Lhey 


In all the fi 


| 


| 
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have thus boen at work in the Indian mission 
(ld for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of thelr efforts are given above It ts 
now, how ver, generally recognized that Chria- 
tian missions arc producing indirect effects in 
India wsich lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation ‘he main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college ‘The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Acport of the National 
Christian Coimed for India they arc teaching 
420) 2 o childrcn in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated im villages [hoe majority 
(.4389>) of children in these schools are non- 
Chiistians Lhe sunt 18 true also of the stcon- 
dary schools and in a still greatcr degree of the 

Nlegcs The tormcr number 528 with 70 264 
male and 2930 temalc pupils Ihere are 40 


Wic.cs ifnated to Universitics, cont vining 
-0 062 mile and 1809 female students Of 
these 19 Miny wW J4148 are non Christians 


liom the standpoint of missionary policy much 
imp rtince 19 attached to these 1gzcncies for the 
indjicct proyagaticn of the Christiin faith = The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the exccJlunt moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs ‘he _ principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the WMadias Chistian College, the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Lormin Cclleze Tahore, ind threc women 8 
collges—the Wemens Christian College at 
Madris, the Isabella Thoburn Collcge at Tuch- 
now andthe Women s Christiun Medical College 
it Tudhiunan Jhe homain Catholics have a large 
number of cdu aticnal institutions, ranging 
tory Bill vullive 4S hools to great colleges 
}rey rm. students for University degrees. 
But the preportion of Chiistian students in 
thar instifutiens 1s vory much Jarger than 
In these ¢f the Protcstint bodies Ihe pro- 
'portaon ci Jiterites amon.st native Roman 
Cithches 18 yrel ally Jower thin amongst the 
irctestant converts but compaicd with 
Hindus and Miahomcdans it is conspicuously 
hi.he Ihe Roman Cathohes have some 
3000 clincnturv schools in with 098,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 
1ltu 000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni 
versity colleges about 5,000 stucents of both 
egxes JThicse Agures, however, include a large 
proportion of Luropeans and urasjans, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in E.otestant 
mission schools and colleges. 


More reeent, but producing even more wide- 
aprcad results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian wissions§ Iicfore the great famine 
of 1878, missionarics confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
ational activity ‘The famine threw crowds 
at destitute people and orphaa children upon 
their hands  Orphanages and _ industrial 
schools bicame an urgent neceralty. But 
he philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 


| one kind of organisation or method A areat 


stimu.us was also given te medical missione. 


Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field, and leper asylums 
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are almost a monopoly of Christian mis*ionary 
effort In 1911 the total numbir of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socvic 
ties in India was 118 mcn and 217 women the 
majolity of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion Lhere ire 184 industrial 
Institutions im wivch 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from sgriculturc to 
type-writing In this department the Salva 
tion Army hold a promincnt place, and the 
confidence of Government w ther m thods 
has been shown by then being off tally 
entiusted with the difficult work of winnimns 
over cert sin CLimine'® tribes to a life of industry 
She indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspi cs his been 
most natkcd It has awakened the social 
conscience of thu non Chilstian publi and 
such movements as ‘ Lhe Servants of Indiv” 
and the mmsion to the Depresse] Classes 
are nurcly he outward wd visible sign of 
agrea sting of the philanthropic spit far 
beyoud the spbhcure of Christian missionary 
operatiors 


Reunion —For ve"y mfny years Indian 
Christians hive shown that thy telé much 
more acutly thin Lurop ans th sceiumdu 
and disidvintazc of the divisions of Christ n 
dom Lhesc divisions ire duc to a very inuch 
grcater extent thin 15 alwiys rcoznized to 
politicul cinscs, and in the politicul ¢ onflicts 
of thi sixtucnth and s v nt cnth c otun 3, 
when thcy b came crystuliscd, Indty hal no 
part Kvn those diffirentcs imongst Chris- 
tians which have a pur ly religious o1zin ant 
foundation scum to be of wry tlle woot 
to Indian convrts Yorthem the erowt divid 
Ing line 18 that between (hi t and Vihomn d 
or Shivaand Vishnu standing betore v back 
ground of pazanism they woo consciyis f a1 4! 
tundamcntal unity im Christ Compuarcd with the 
greatocss of the zult which 5 parit 5 Chistian 
from pon (Christian, the diftrences of * con 
fession’’ and ‘otd(r Which Sepzrite Chis 
tian from Christian scum to b= wholly arti 
ficial and negligible In conscqu ou th 
reunlon movement, which 15 notictable all 
over the world, 18 nowhelys 59 Sstronz win Inlis 
ln South Indty it has already msult 7 in the 
formation of the South Indiv Unitid Church 
which is a group union of five of the prinupal 
Protustant communions, and 8 these bods 
are In Cconimunion individually with ull or 
almost all, the other Protcstant bodics it work 
in India the Union miy be reyudcd aw a Pin 
Protcstant Umwon Lhe ST UC is at present 
nigotiating with the Anglican Church = If 
as seems probablo the negotiations ar suc 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all tho Christian bodics in South India, cxce pt 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of thé last 
Lambeth encyclical Tlus will mcan that a 
real National Indian Church will come into 
being Although it will be tolcrant of alinost 
every expression of Lvyinjzclicil opinion and 
will retain the freedom of duvlopmunt ¢hiarac 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acct ptric 
of the Catholic creeds and tho Historic 
Lpiscopate, it will be huked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 
Lhe Church Missionary Society caries on wor! 
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Provinces, Suuth India, Liavancore and Coclun 
Bengal, West+rn India, Punjab and sind and 
th Central Provinces and Kajputana Lhe 
ames are in order of somtority Work was 
be,Un In what arc now called the United lio 
vines In 1818, mn Bombay in 1820, 11 the Punjab 
In 1591, andin tho Gentril Provinces am L&od, 
{hc Society his always kupt Lyangilistic work 
willto the ture, but it also has inportant 
ni dical missions especially on the N-W= Lron- 
tier, and miuny schooly of the Primary, Middle 
wd Liiph standards  Jhe Church of ugland 
4 nina Mission wry Soci ty ig an oflshoot of the 
G Wo controlling the work of 1062 missionary 
adus dhe number of ordamed Luropean 
missions ofthe © MoS in Judie und Ccylon 
14160, Lurope an laymen 30 and Lurope an lay- 
women 298 Lhe Socevy claims a Chustian 
community of 221,399 of whom 63,605 are 
bdult communicants 

Socicty for the propagation of the Gospel - 
Strtistics of the work of this Sock by urc not 
asily asc itume 1, as much of itis done through 
Diocces un institutions, winch, while tla weed and 
In Mwy cascs minucd by the * LP. &, are 
ntucly controlled by the Diovvsan authorities 
azhe best huown of tho S P G mussions 1s that 
at. Ualhd, commonly call do the Cambridge 
Mission to Delln, curying on educational work 
tt St Stephens Colluze ani S hool At the 
Goll zo there ar wbout 200 stud nts under 
nstruchion, und at th Wazh School 900 = Lhe 
Collec hostels ucommo late 100 studcats, 
Missions to the deprosscd clusics clist in 
biurina, in th Ahm invzir Distiuct ant an 
(vert! puts of South Ina, especiilly im 
ho Dn 9 CE tinnev Uy Madura the 8 PG 
wed inuntungs a important Criminal Liibes 
S tthm at at Huth, i the Bombay Cirnatic 
Phet our) 116,000 In tian Chiistiians under the 
1 ois of the & P GQ 9) ordained Luropean 
nl) donaes int 98 |} aroy un tidy workers. 

Other Anglican Societies —Lhe uxtoid 
Mission to Calcutta waa started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
anlalyo at barnsal Lhere arco 11° ultssion 
puesta of this society, and lb Siitera In 
vidition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxtord Vission addresses itself to the educated 
lasses in Bunfal and issues a periodical called 
{ puphany, which is known all over Lu lle 

Lhe soucty of St John the lvanzclist (com- 
monly hoowu asth Cowley Lathcrs) has houses 
LL Bombay aud Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay honkhan in Bombay its misslonary 
vork centics round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
lispunsary Lhe Christians are chifly drawo 
from the very pvorest classes of the Bombay 
population At Poona the Socicty co opelates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All Saints’ sisters Other Anzlican slster- 
hoods repicsented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Cilculta anu the sisters of the Charcb 
(Kulbuin) at Madras Lhe st Hulda’s Deacon- 
asses) Association of T ahore caries on important 
lucational work (chtefy wmongst the domiciled 
LommuUnIty) In the Punjab Lhe mission of 
the Scottish Lplscopil Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Vission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Vussion of the Church of Luglandin Canada 
working at Kangra and Paiampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 


in India in seven different missions—the United| Anglican Missions. 
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Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend Foss, D.D. .. ee a of Calcutta and Motropolitan 
of India, 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 
Parker, Rev. William Almair Hedley -» (On leave.) 
Penley, Rev. Horace Octavius, M.A. .» Chaplain, Shillong. 
Ricsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril .. os ..» Chaplain, Darjecling Cantonments. 
Godber, Rev. John .. es ee .. Archdeacon of Calcutta (on leave.) 
D yer, Rev. Basii Saunders, B.A. ie -. Chaplain, Cuttack. 
Birch, Rev. Ormonde Winstanley, M.C. .. Senior Chaplain, St. John’s Church, Calcutta, 
Thomaon, Rev. Thomas Albert a .. Chaplain, Bankipore. 
And 8 Junior Chaplains. 
Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, M.A. .« Chaplain, Dinapore. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Earnest Roland, M.A... .. Chaplain, Barrackpore and D.m Dum. 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Jamieson, Rev. Robert George, M.A. Senior Chaplain (On Icave.) 
Mitchell, Rev. Jumce Donald, M.A.B.D. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 


Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andrew's Church. 


McCaul, Rev. Mathey Wilson, B.A... Second Chaplain, St. Andrew's Church, 
Calcutta. 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ROMDN. 
Pertor, The Most. Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, 8.J. Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Bryan, Rev. Leo., S.J, ey ea ; Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail, 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 
Hamerton, Rev. F. W.M., M.A... ea Archdeacon. 
Walker, G@. L. .. ah ae we oe Registrar of the Diocese. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Tibbs, Rev. Phillip Gordon, B.A... ee »» (On leave). 


Hill, Rev. Edward Eustace .. ae .. Chaplain ot Ghoi puri, 
Hamerton, Rev. Frederick Wiliam “Mountgaret, 

M.As os fe ee és .. Archdeacon (On leave.) 
Collier, Rev. Charles Bernard Gays M.A. «. Chaplain, St. Mary’s, Poona. 
Hewitt, Rev. George .. ws - as .. Ahmedabad. 


Ryall, Rev. Charles Richard, M.4., B.D., B.A. .. Ahmednagar 
Mason, Rev. Charles Douglas Thomas, M.A., A.K.". Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 


Harvey, Rev. George Frederick, M.A. ae «» (On Jeave.) 

Martindale, Rev. Henry, M.A. es ae -- Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay 
and Chaplain of Muhableshwar. 

Paul, Rev. A. C., M.A. Belgaum, 


And 6 Junior Chaplains. 


CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Macpherson, Rev. G. C., 0.U.£., M.A., B.D. .. »» Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew's 
Church, Bombay. 


Lee, Rev. R, E., M.A., B.D, M0. .. ee es (On leave.) 

Renale, Rev. J. Y., M.A., B.D., D. Litt. is -. Chaplain, St. Andrew's Church, Karachi. 
McLean, Rev. L., M.A., B.D. a si -. Chapiain, Poona and Kirkee. 

Mclellan, Rev, D. T. H. we ais ws -» (On leave.) 

MacDonald, Rev. D,, M.A., B.D <i -. On Probation. 


imine OF THE CHURCH oF ROME, 
Bertram, Right Rev. L. a ie we pe Presidency, 
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Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mansfield, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Madras. 


Loansby, Rev. Harry Clement wis (On leave.) 

Smith, Rev. George Cecil Augustus, M.A. Archdeacon, Ag. Senior Joint Chaplain, S¢. 
George's Cathedral. 

Rowlandson, I'rederic, B.4., LL.B. Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary to 


the Lord Bishop. 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur .. ne s -» Blshop’s Chaplain. 
Sell, Rev. Charles Kdward .. - es .. St.Thomas’ Mount with Pallavaram and 


Vellore. 
Rorlusc, Rev. J. J. D., B.A., LL.B. as .. Bangalore. 
Hacking, Rev. Henry, 4.4. ie es ». Seounderabad. 
Beecley, Rev. Ben Darcey .. an a .. (On leave ) 
Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner ae ss .. Bangalore. 
Jones, Rev. Hugh, M.A... <s -. (On leave.) 


And 12 Junior Chaplains. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Dodd, Rev. G. I5., M.A., B.D. es Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Androw’s 
Church, Bangalore. 
Mackenzie, Rev. Donald Francis, M.A. Seceynderabad. 
Short, Rev. U., M.D. sie : Jangalore. 
Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 
Penley, Rev. Canon H. O. wi os .. Shillong. 
Vacant : ; os oe .». Lakhimpur. 
Wood, Rev. Ww. S. ee ae ee .. Silchar, 
Sefton, Rev. 'T’. Ke ; mS “ .. Silchar. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


Dyer, Rev. B.S., M.A. ve bie - .» Senior Chaplain, Cuttack. 
‘Thomson, Rev. TA. ots ti she ..- Senior Chaplain, Bankipur. 
Williams, Rev. H. F. F., M.A. “4 a3 .. Senior Chaplain, Dinapore. 


ADDITIONAL CLERGY. 


Pericct, Rev. H. .. i ae ea »» Bhagalpur. 

Munn, Rev. William = as re .» Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
Ethelred Judah, Rev. EA. a ee .. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Beussher, Rev. Robert .. ave f .» Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 
Fyffe, The Right Reverend Rollestone Sterritt, M.A. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 


Cowper-Johnson, Kev. Wilfrid Harry, M.A. .. Chaplain Mandalay, Archdeacon of Rangoon. 
and Bishop's Commissary. 


And 6 Junior Chaplains. 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Wood, Right Reverend Alex, M. 4., 0. oe D.D, Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 


Ledyard, Rov, Ralph Gilbert, M.A. .. Archdeacon. 
Guieaine: 
Wardell, Rov. A.F.G... J aubbulpore. 
Carter, Rev. 3. B., M.A... Mhow. 
Horwood, Rev. K. C. : Soe leave.) 
Clarke, Rev. RB. C. B,, M. A. Saugor. 
Roberts, Rev. A. B. ‘ Kamptee 
Bridges, Rev. F. L., M. A. Services placed at the disposal of Government, 
United Provinces. 
Martin, Rev. F. W. “< Mhow 
Day, Rev. E. R., M.A. a Second Chaplain, Nasirabad. 


Warmington, Rev. G. W, .. (On leave.) 
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North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


SLNIOR CHAI AINS 
Carden, Rev H C Abbottabad 
And 6 Junior Chaplains 
Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Durrant Right Revercnd H BMA DD Tord Bishop of Punjab T shore 
Wheeler Lhu Ven ble Ciuffon Hizh Irevor MA Archdeacon Murree 
SI NIOR CHALIAINS 


Buckwell Res Fredrick Charles Ainbali 
Castle, Rev Wille Wichcllo BA (On lcave ) 
Steph nson Rev Canon Ilunry Stinky MA (On Icave ) 
Selwyn Rev Arthur lewis Henry BA (On leave ) 
Campbell, Rey Rowlind William BA (On Icave ) 
Maunsell Rev Arthur Pers e ¢ ybbett Bb (On Ic ave ) 
Williams Rev James Lincst Haus MA (On leave ) 
Dixon, Rtv Jhomas Harold MA ( ulmirg, (4 whmi ) 
Barne Rev (eor1.c Dunsford MA On I ores, Service 
England Rey HUcrbcert George MA harachi 
Strand Jones Rcy John BA LD aJhousic 
Hemming Rev Chaules Henry Simla 
Rorr Rev George Henry Lruce BA I shore Cantonmcut 
Spooner Rev li ] (On leavc ) 
Carden Rev Henry Ciaven MA AL bcttabad 
Mckhelvic Rev Robcrt lrita Stinlcy MA BI Quetta 
Lister, Rev J G,MA 1 shore 

And ... Juuio1r Chay lain 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Vacant 1 ashop of T uchnow 
Bill, Lhe Vent} S A MA Archdeicon of J uchnow 
Westmacott R Re,istrar of the Dicocese of Luchnow 


SINIOnW (HALLAINS 
Irwin Ihe Ven ble Benjamin Christopher Bultcc]  Mecrut 


MA 
Padficld Rev (€ corge Au,ustus Seluyn Bueibly 
Meylur Rev I dward Mowbray BA Aga 
Cotton Rev Bon MA Allahabad (C1va) 
Smith Rev Kran is Herburt MA Chakratta 
Bridges Rev 1 I] danikhet 
Bill The Ven ble Sidney Ajitcd MA Naini Tal 
Cohu, Rev Cliftord John MA e Jucknow (O1v2)) 


And 13 Junior Chay lains with 11 Additional Clergy 


CHLRCH O11 SCOLLAND 
Ingram Rev J W MA BD Pern pam Deputment Meerut 


Janvier, Riv GC A R,MA All vhab 1 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 
Rev A J Revnell, oBb, Supcunnoteunding Wesleyan 


Chaplain in India Suala 
» A W Buckley, Offg Supdt Weslyan Chaplain 
in India Rawalpindi 
A D Brown Leave «cv India 
A Yeomaus Wright, M Bk Bombay 
W £E CGullwick, HOF Kuirhce. 
I bL Poad Quetta 
J Dwycr helly HOF Jubbulpore 
J H Munro, HCl TI aborc 
R H. Spi.nce, HOF Jhansi 
KR i Kerr, HO1 Peshawar 
1 8 Briggs Mhow 
J M Darl 1 Calcutta 
J D Purcy, BA, HOF Bangalore 
G L Frost Meerut 
A. B ee oe . Bombay. 
E C Horler r Secunderabad. 
¥ EH CG Hamyson Madras 
W Horner , a - Lucknow. 
Cliford Lever . : as - Dolhi. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1824, gives the following tables: — 





1921 











1901 1911 
a Indian 
States— 

(a) Latin Rite .. 1,312,224 1,614,620 1,851,108 
(b) Syriac Rite ., 315,923 364,660 440,488 
2, French India ox 25,859 25,918 25,480 
3. Portuguese India 201,650 206,148 488,741 
Total, India - 1,916,656 2,301,346 2,606,117 
4. Ceylon ? si 285,018 322,168 363,086 
I Ceylon .. 2,201,674 | 2.623,509 | 2,970,108 


NotE (1) :—In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,¢10,265 


and in 1900 to 2,201,674, 


NOTE (2):—-The number of Catholics under the Royal Patronage of Portugal (the Padroado) in 
1921 were reckoned at 604,802, of whom more than half are in Sritish India. 


NO1B (3) :—In 1860 there were 1,504 priests. In 1921 there were 3,156. 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
compored of the following elements :— 


(1) The “’ Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eaid to have been 
converted by the Apostle 8+. Thamas, 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent miasion centres. 


The Portuguese mission cnterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole courtry was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows:— 


Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction :— 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex: 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 


gen bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
one (all three covering British tern- 
ry 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly, and Tutticorin. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Krishnagar and Patna 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagaratam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore ani Kumbakonam. 

The «rchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of ore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere, 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

One archbishopric and three bishopric of the 
Syriac rite for the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1928 two new dioceses have been 
constituted ; Tuticorin and Calicut 


The European seid engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few exce 
tions ars either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existin 
Chnatians, including arta people an 
British troops. Secund comes edacation, which 
js not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
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of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
Caloutta, St. Peter’s College, St. 
av od & College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
opoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching universit 
Courses: besides a large number of hi 
schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gationg of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education amounted ' 
in 1904 to 148,051 boy# and 73,164 girls, : 
later figures being wunavallable. As to: 
misaionary work proper, the country is! 
covered with numerous modern mission ' 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota Nagpurj)Krishnagar,Gujerat, the Ahmed-. 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be’ 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 


will be found in the Catholic Directory already | 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely , 


The Chuych. 


by shortage of men and money; which if 

forthcoming would give the means to an 
Indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collectiong and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the ig ity the Pro- 
pa ation of the Paith and of the Childhood; 

elped out by private or otber donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christlans, and no baptism, 
a for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, bas the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is usually represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the Kast Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post ig 
occupied by the Most Rev. Edward Mooncy, 
D.D., appolnted in 1925, 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland.—The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotiand dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. ‘The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated: Calcutta, 
1914: Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
¢.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in auch 
atations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment, In other 
and D Sallie: ake cla 2 provided 
aD a g, services are provide 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of ite own sent out from Scotland. 

Tne Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1820, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to o 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where ous teaching 
was given daily. Similar ed onal missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombsy and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Cburch, 


but the Bombay College was closed in 1891 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
jg being carried on from eight centrea under 
seventeen missionaries, The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
& Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madr 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the en 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service, in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 school, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries, 


The Church of Scotland has also done much 
to provide education for Euro children in 
India. Together with the United Free Church, 
St. Andrew’s Church has eix representatives on 
the governing body of the Anglo-Scotish Ldu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrolieff 
Girls’ Boarding and School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of 8¢. Andrew's 
Charch, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Come 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further Information 
may be found in “Reporte of the Schemes of the 


Misstons: 


Oharch of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sons; “‘ The 
Ohurch of Scotland Year Book” and ‘ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.”’ 


The United Free Church of Scotland.— 
This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Caloutta, Wellesley 


mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
ane Scottish Engineers and other workera in the 
8. 


quare, and Howrah | 
and one in Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta | 
the Howrah Churoh {a in the district of the | 
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In 1860 is now carried on from. eleven 
centres, 
The work falls into threo main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised In 


, all the chief centres into ponerenablons which 


form part of the Indlan Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an Increasing 
Share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women's 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 


As noted above members of these con- and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 


gregations co-operate with the Lstablished | @ prominent place to education. It has many 


Church of Scotland in providing education for 
European children. 


The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag); or ga State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 
jeeveram); the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti); Raj- 
putana, where the cxtensive work In- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 


BAPTIST 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BrRITAIn,—Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates meinly in 
Bengal, Bibar and OrisSa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
184 missionarics and about 1,189 Indian and 
Singalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are $15 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 346 
Primary Day Schools, 25 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological ‘Lruiu‘ng Colleges. 
The Church membership at the close of 1925 
stood at 19,911 and the Christlan community 
at 56,654. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent. 
and the community by 50 per cent. in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples aro self-supporting, 


Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 


EpvoaATIONAL WorxK.—Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 

hase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
71 ,» and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part ef its 


schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Ohristlao Oolleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Ohurch 
of Scotland and the United Free Ohurch. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes 80 much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Socicties. Wilson Oollege, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mac- 
kichan are speolally associated and Hislop Ool- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of the United Free Church. 


SOCIETIES. 


Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
Theological. 't was affiliated in 1857 to the 
oewly-formed Calcutta Untversity; reorga- 
vised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational baso- 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 


As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
uow reaident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : Rev. G. Howells, M.a., 
B.D,, B.LITT., PH.D. 


There is a institute vernacular also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible sehools in several centres. 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
Stations. Medical work connected th the 
Society is carried on in 6 Hospitals,and 7 Dispen- 
satles. Two large Printing Preases for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Onttack. The Secretaries of the 
Mission are the Rev. John Reid and W. Craig 
Eadie , Esq., 48, Ripon Street, Caloutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, The 
total expenditure of the Boclety for 1926 
amounted to £239,684. 


THe CANADIAN BAPTIST MiIsSION.--Was com- 
‘menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
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Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 859 out 
stations with a staff of 92 missionaries, including 
& eee physician, and 1 031 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preachiny in 1,399 villages Orga 
nised Churches number 86 communicants 18 833 
and adherents 12,116 forthe past year Seventeen 
Churches are entirely selfsupporting In the 
Educational department are 452 village day 
schools, with 13,927 children, 13 boarding schooly 
1 High school a Normal Training school, a 
Bible [raining School for Women, a Lheological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school ‘Lhere are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanige ‘Lhe Mission 
pubiishes a Telugu newspaper Village Dvangeli 
gation isthe central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the last decade membership 
has inoreased by 80 per cent, the Obristian 
eommunity by 85 por cent, and scholars by 
600 percent The Indian rere) is the Rev 
A. Arthur Scott, Tuni, Godavari District 


THE AMERIOAN BAPTIST JELUGU MISSION 
Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur 
rounding vicinity Its main work is ¢ vangelism, 
but there are also Educationil and Midica! 
Institutions of importance Industriil Settlement 
work for the Lrukalas is carr d on at Kaval! 
and vicinity Industrial departmcnts arc 
maintained also in conni ction with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore Ongole and Kurnool 
Organized Iclugu Churchcs number 236, with 
88,718 baptised communicants There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,190 Indian workers = Lhe 
mission maintains a Theologi-al Seminary at 
Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach 
ers A bible Lraining School for the traimin,z 
of Telugu women 18 located in Nellore A total 
of 32,689 recelve instruction in 1,270 primiry 
schools, 16 second ary schools and 4 lnigh schools 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 8 82% in patients, 47 286 out patients, 
and 115 073 trcatments during the yc ar 


Secretary Miss E J Draper, Nellore. 


AMERIOAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION S&0- 
OIRTY, organized jn 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814, Assam 1886, Bengal and Orissa 
1836, South Indja 1840 It owesltsrise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson Until 1910 the 
Society was known as thc Americap Baptist 
Missionary Union There are 33 man stations 
in Burma, 13 In Assam, 29 in Bengal and Orissa 
10 jn South India, besides hundreds of out 
stations. All forms of missionary enterprise 
como within the scope of the Socicty. 


The missionary staff numbers 437 In all 
with an Indian workers‘ staff of 5,992 Com 
municants number 202,934 Organized chur 
ches number 1,779 of which 1,173 are self-sup 
porting Educational work is conducted on 
@ large scale, the tota] number of schools of all 
grades being 4,298 with over 85,027 pupils 
The Ohrietian College has 262 students in col 
lege classes, here are twelty High Schools 
with 4,688 pupils. 


Missions. 


Medical work embraces 14 Hospitals and 27 
Dispensaries, in whi 61,653 out-patients 
and 4,253 in patients were treated last year. 


Indian Christians contribute anaually more 
than Rs 5,71,251 for ruligious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 


The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the traming of the native 
preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most Important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karenus, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission, 
lhe work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations There are 18 
Theological Seminaries and training schools 
with 672 pupils The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma 


drsam Secretery Rev A J Tuttle, Gauhati, 
Assam 


Birma Secretary Rev C E Chaney, 15, 
Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma, 


Bengal and Orvssa Secretary, Rev Harold 


I lrost, Balasore, Orissa 


South India (or Telugu) Secretary, Rev W. L 
lerguson DD, Madras 


nr AUSIRAIIAN Baprist Mmssron —With 
2 US HOUBKCe, established at Sera)gunge, IF 
J enga 


Miassvonary an charge =Rev 
Mission Iouse, Seraygunge 


THE AUSIRALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN Mis 
SION —] mbracing the societies representing 
the Baptist Churches of the States of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth the field of opera- 
tions is in Last bengal TJ he staff numbers 44 
Austrahan workers There are 2416 com- 
municants and a Christian wommunity of 5,151, 


Secretary Iveld Counsul Rev P TL Lanyon, 
Wymensingh 


Pur Stricr Barrist MISIon—Has 15 
I uropein Missionaries and 120 Indian Workers 
in Madras and Salem District Communicants 
number 270 organised Churches 8, elementary 
schorls 41 with 1,625 pupils 


Rev L Watts, Kilpauk, Mad- 


T. ©. Kelly, 


Treasurer 
ras, W. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST, BFNGAL-ORIS8A MISSION, 
commenced in 1836 Area of operation Midns- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 80, 
Indian workers 287 ‘lwo English Churches 
und 22 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 5,000 ‘Iwo di3pensaries. Education- 
11 One Lheological snd two Boys’ High 
Schools ani one Girls’ High School and 118 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,559. One Indus- 
tial School for carpentering, fron work and 
motor mechanics The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language. 


Secretary Rev. H.I Frost, Balasore, Orissa, 


Missions. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTCRIAN CHURCH MISSION.— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staf! 
of 40 Missionaries of whom 5 are qualified doc 
tors and an Indian staff of 394 including school 
teachers There are 11 Organised (Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,768 and a Christian com- 
munity of 6 867, In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 1,157 10 patients 
nod 12,084 new cases and a total attendance of 
39,370 The Mission conducts 3 High schools 
1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 120 Vernaculai 
schools affording tuition for 5,890 pupila. 4 Or 
phanages, a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, a 
Teachers’ Training College tor,Women at Borsad 
and o Mission Piess at Surat ‘The Mission 
has made a speciality of Harm Colonies, of 
which there are about a score in connection 
with 1t, most of them thriving. 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionaric« 
is a branch of the activities of the abo.e work 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kanth 
districts, with Farm (Colonies attached 


Secretary. G Wilson, Abmcid bid 


THLE UMTID PRASBYTLRIAN CHUPCH OF 
NORTH AMDURICA —The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Slalkot, Punjal. 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts of the piovince and one in the N W 
I, Provinces Jts mussicnaies nuinbu 171 
and its Indian workers 876. Ita cducatioral 
work comprises one Thevlogicial Seminary, onc 
College, 81\ High Schools one Industiial School, 
nine Middle Schools and 195 Piimary Schools 
The total enrolment in all suhools was 15 371 in 
1926 ‘The Mission is also carrying on Medical 
work through six hospitals and eight dispensi- 
ries. Ihe total Christian community in con 
nection with the Misslon is 84,3_2 and Church- 
membership 34 287, - 


General Secretary: 
Gujranwala, N. Punjab 


THE AMERIOAN PRESBYTLRIAN MISSION ope- 
rates in o main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions Ihe 
American Staff (including women) numbers 270 
and the Indian Staff 1,3 2. There are 35 main 
stations ang about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82,25 of which are self-sup 
porting. There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows 2 Men's Colleges 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 


Rev. W. D. Mercer: 


the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students. 
1,384, Pheological School 1, students 24, Training ' 


Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180; High Schools 14, students about 1,500, 
Industrial Schools 4; Agricultural Demunatra- 
tion Farms 4; Teachers’ ‘Il raining Departments 
7; The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medica] School for women, stu- 
dents 100; Llementary Schoois 230, Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,028 , Medical work 

Hospltals 6; Dispensaries 17, Sunday Schools 
371 with 13,491 pupils, Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the In }ian Church, Ra. 61,422. 


The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of 
Dr. W, J. Wanless and Dr, C. B, Vall, is well 


known througnout the whole of S W. India, and 
the Lorman Christian College at Lahore under 
the principalshipof Rev. E oD, Lucas, D D., 
is equally well known and valued in the 
Punjab The Lwing Christian College (Dr. 
C A R Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence 

Secrelaryof Cowncil of 4 P Missions wn Indw, 
Rev H C Veltt, mA, DD,, Saharanpur. 

Secrelary, Punjab Mission. Rev. W J. Weir, 
M A, Lahore. 

Secretary, North Indit Mission: Rev. W.T 
Mitchell, w. A , Mainpuri, U. P. 

Secretary, Western India Mession Rev. H 
K Wright, 14, Alumednig ir. 

CHK NiW AeALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSIUN: 
—Commenced as recently a8 1910 at Jagadhbri, 
Punjab 

Secretary Mis A I Henderson, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Amballi 


LHE UNITLD CHUROH OF CANADA MISSION.— 
Commenccd in 1877, his 11 maim stations in the 
Indor., Gwiltor Ikutlim, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bunswari ind othcr Nitive States Lhe Mission 

{aff numlirs 73, Indian workers 290. This 

Mission works in conjunctlon with the Malwa 
Ctureh Coynal Umtcd Church of Northern 
India which reports O1.g.iniscd Churches 16, 
Unorganiscd Churches 15, Communiciuts 1,517, 
Laptik<ed non communicants 4,452, catechu- 
mons, 525 J otal Christian community 6,494. 

Tduc tion work compri os Licment wy and 
Middle Schools Jligh schocls for boys and gurls, 
Colk ze, Jhcological Scminiury and Classes. 
Cudustiial teaching and work wre done in the 
three Gurls Bouding Schools, women’s industrial 
work 1n Mhow and Rutlam widin Rasalpura Boys’ 
School = Lechuical wid pricticaltruning 1p given 
in Printing Weaving and Carpceptry. Phe Medical 
woth ty large There arc thtcc Gencral Jlospitals, 
wluie both men and women are treated, and 
five Womcn’s Hospit us. and also a number of 
dispensarics 10 central and out stutions 

Sccntary —lhe Kev. J 8 Mackay, 
Db, Ncemuch, Ccutral India 


[Hil (CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN Bri. MISsion? 
\Virypur, Joowt and Barwanoi Stitc we now 
under the Canadiad Prosbytcriin Bhil Mission 


Se retary —KRey T buchanan, MD, DD, 
Alukhut, Almujpur,C I 

LHE WELSH ( ALVINISTIO METHODIST (PRESBY* 
TERIAN) *SISSION established in 1840 with a staif 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations 11. Assam in the khassla and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar, 
[he KAhassia lapeuagc has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 29,800 ; the total Christian community 
81161, organised Churches 650 Elementary 
schools number 626 Scholars 17,209 in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries Three Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries provide annually for 
more than 10,000 paticnts. 


Secretary : Rev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal 
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IHB AROOL MissIoN of the Retorm- 
ed Church in Amcrica organised in 1853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chittoor 
districts in 8 India witha staff of 64 Missionaries, 
and 703 Indian ministers and workcrs Churches 


VYUVLIITCUS VU, VYOUUre, BUUULILLY iL’) fa QB 
schools 3, scholars 1911, Lraimng schools 2, 
atudcuts &8, Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and Schoo! 1, total pupils 169, Lk mentary 
Bchools 220, scholars 8,572. ‘Lwo Hospitals and 


Missions. 


4 Dispensarics with a staff of 35 provided for 
1,776 in-patients and 27 022 out-patients exclud- 
ug the Union Mcdical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensarics, Vellore 


ho Union Mission Mcdical Collcge for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore the hesd quarter of the Mission 
dhe Union Mission ‘Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for$ India is near Madanapalit, Arogiavaram 
Pp, O , Chittoor Dist 


Secretary Kev. W H.'larrar Arni,S India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tey AMURICAN BOARD or COMMISSION] RS 
FOR KORFIGN MISSIONS —IJas two large Mis 
sions, the American Muasathi Mission, and tbe 
Madura Mission Lhe Marathi Mission covers 


a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, ; tics and tu 


THE SOANDINAVIAN ALLIANOB MISSION OF 
NortH AMHRIOA— Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the otherin Khandesh The 
total mission staff isreprusented by 16 muissiona- 
Indian workers. There are 75 


with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara | communicants and a Christian community of 


and Sholapur 
first American Mission in India Its activities 
are large and varied Ihc staff at the begin 
ning of 1927 consisted of »0 missionaries and 604 
Indian workcis opelating in § Stations and 130 
out stations caclusive of Bombiy City Organs 


cd Churches numbir 68 with 9,546 communi - 


cants, and 6 954 idhcrents Fhe 1a leper 
work at Sholapur = Lhc Lducational work ¢m 
briccs 13 tr uning and secondary schools with 
1,16. pupils und 140 primary schools, with 6 45> 
pupus, thice fifths of whomuare non Chiistians 
A Lhcological Collcc at Almcdnagar trims for 
the Indian Ministry Zcnans work and Indu 
trial work aic Vigorouslv carricd on, the latter 
embracing carpentry ind lacc work A school 
for the blind 1s conductcd on both J] ducitional 
and Industrial lines = Thousinds of poiticnts 
were trcated inthe Hospitals ind dispcns urics of 
the Mission last your Lhis Mission was the 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the Marathitongue At Shol+pur, a setticment 
for Criminal [ribes ig carried on under the 
supervision of Government Secretary Rev 
William Hazcn, mM A , Sholapur 


JHt MApURA MIss10N- In the south of the 
Presiduncy foundid im 1834, has a staft of bo 
missionari's aud 97. Indian workers opcratcs in 
the Madura and Ramnad J)istricts and has a 


communicant froll of 9,903 and 1 total 
Chriptian community of 28,067 and vw» 
organized Churchcs most of which alte 


entircly self supporting and — aclf goveining 
Schools numbe1 316 with 1¢ 791 pupus = These 
is a Jirst Grad College. in Madura, high and 
training schools for girls and hospitals tor meu 
and women At Pasumilu three mks from 
Maduta, 1 high school, tiaiing school, theologi- 
cal institution, trade school and school of agricul 
ture Five clemcentary boirding schools aie 
found in as many out-stations, idustrial work 
1s increasingly a part of the curricula of all schools 
above the lowurgrade Lhe scerctary 1s the Rev 
J. H. Dickson, BA ,BSc, Pasumalal 


THE AROOT MISSION commenced under the | at Calcutta, and Ssenaros 


Jt was commenced in 1813, the 158 ‘lwelye Llementary Schools provide for 


20 pupils 


Secretaries Rev Paul Ringlihl) Vivil Last 
Khindesh and Dowr bihsi Dua Bengu 


Too SWhvIsH ATIIANCK MISSION —Worhing 
among the Lhils in West Khandcsh has 28 
Wssicnarics and 71 Indlan workers There 
ate 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 974 otf vhom 390 a41¢ communicants There 
ire J J lementiry Schools, 2 Iraining Schools 
and 4 School Homes ‘lhe pupils in all schools 


Seretay Kev L N. Gustafsson, Nandurbar, 
West Khandesh 


LQI] CHURCH OF FINLAND MISSION —Total 
Mission Still 1s represented by 8 Missionaries, 
3 native Pastors, two Catechists, two Teachers 
here are about 1.0 communicants and total 
community 400 Lhere netwo day schools onc 
cvcning school onc hospital four dispensaries, 
Weaving and JIand Card¢ r industrics 


Secretary Miss L hronqwist, Jachcn, via 
Gangtoh, Sikkim State 


1HE LONDON MISSIONARY SovrxstTy —Com 
meunced work in India im 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N India, 12 in S& India and 7 mm 
[ravancore ‘Thc Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity lhe European 
Staff numbers 133, Indian workers 2,350, 
Organised Churches 620, Communicanta 
19,450 and Christian Community 148,800. 
[here are 1 Christian College, students 159, 
2 ‘Lhoological Institutions, students 70, 4 
lrammg Institutions, pupils 114; 12 High 
“ehools pupils 4,849, 25 Boarding schools, 
scholars, 1,167 and 862 Kk mentary schools with 
45,150 scholars. In medical work Hospitals 
number 6, Dispensarics 14, qualifled doctors 
7 Luropaan, 41 Assistants and 3,971 in 
patients and 174,898 out-patienta for the year. 


The main centres of the Missionin N India are 
Lvangelstic work is 


American Board was transferred ¢o the |cairicd on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 


Reform Church of America in 1861, 


visiting #Benares. pccial efforts are 
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midu amonget the Nam. Siudras aid tlic wor and congregation said to be the largest in 
ginil trite known. the Majhwars Cheroas ind India, and a large Printing Press, the centre of 
Pinlas the S India distiut and Trayvinco: the S Travancore Fract Soclety 

we divided into the Wanircse Jdugu LL imil, ond Cale tla Sc ntary) Miss A Lo bikcy 1, Billy- 
Milayalum ficlds with 13) stations ind 800 out jan) Ciculiue howd € aleuttr 

stations At Naver cil (Jravancore) isth Scott fionuar Scrtary Pho Rv J C, Jachson, 
Mcimorial College with 985 students, a Church Jondon Mission, Bcenites, Ul 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


{HE CORISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCTI 
—Dates from the ycar 1893 undcr the name 
ofthe Internation 1) Missionary Alliance, but a 
number Of ts missionarcs were 26 work In a deta vie Rv 4 1 Myers, BA, 
Lerar Province much earlier Work is carried ‘*%’ \!!%, 4}owra 
ynin the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh Gujarat,), 181 INDIA CHRISTIAN MISSION —Iound- 
There is a staff of 7> mnussjonarics wad) ed in 1897 hos 41 £Organised Churches, 
11> Indiwn workers = =Jhe number ¢f mussion'17 Missionaris 43 stations, nd out stations, 
sfiticns 16 19) with aviditional out stations 1,759 Communicants, 4> Primary schools and 
Shere isa Christian community of 2306 adults ;onc Iniustrial School in the Lilore Wistrict, 
There ure 1} Bouriing Schools 2 for boysand2 also ~*~ "*  Tralnin, Tnstitute, Dodballipur, 
forpirls ? Jruninz Schoclsfor Indian workers[ near Ban jdor 5S Judia stations also in 
and | Inelish ecngre,ation at Bhusawal Nuwitey Jlya Mulvothy Uve Provinec and 

Polavhaw Hao © ylon  Guls Orphanage at 

Pice tee Seerctary Nev W Movcer, Akola, Nuwursd hye Industrial School tor children of 

Berar, G P mis d par nti.c Nuwar. Jlive J tal Chris- 


tian community 4002 Director Rive A S 
JH! (MURCH OF THT BRETHREN (AMI RIOAN)| 

—O;cncd work in 1&95 ind Nemesia Brooh Prvakkr Nuwarediiyy Cylon 
Surit and Jhana Districts also in Tarola and Jit CHUGH OL TH} NAZALENE MISSION — 
RKajjipla Statics Its staff number 60 forcige His its hou quant is for West tn India at Bul- 
workers rncludinz miysioniries wives and 23 Jini Toa whi wt his av toy’ Toarding 
Indian workcrs Ch Baptized (mMmersed)member |S hool It also has titty aus anschool Lbs 
ship sanisat 3564 1 ducation! currcd onin 7! Mission als> his thi st tionsin Lhana Distuct, 


Fae utive Secretar? Iev slowud W. GCo- 
vr MA, boyrvy PBR 








Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools tor'num iy Khudi Visi > and Murbad = At 
Boys and 1 ¢t Vallaxe Day Schools Temiles gt ont thre aro Miu SLOW AICS Ub this 
under Justruction number ( 7, males > 001 total part ct Judiy as lian pleachers and 


undcr instruction oe 8 There arc re Sund i) bibl wom n 

Scho Ishivin,, 165 teachers and a total cnrol- 

mentot 33 2 dhcre were —» 115 Gall, at missi i er an Cou d he AD Tiitelan 

disyensarasin Lj24 Lhe foreign medical btaff) 

consists cf Ove docters teur nurses, and’ ~The howd quuftis for J win Indias are 4 

one medical Evungehst At Umalla, Ray Nishorgany Myin nstneh District with an orphan 

pyli Stat thr ow oa Wome for Babies with ay unda tore of 4 mssionin 5 also about 11 

37) inmates Indastrial work iss carrnd on Infiingi ach wank bibk women  Jhs mikes 

wmosis of th Boudin, Schools and a voor ov totu at preseatot Tb misstonatcs und about 

tional tramm., school wis opened it Anklhs 4 Indian workus tor Lh Church oft Lhe Naza- 

vir in June Lit Tvargelistic,  Pomper ine m Indi 

ance ind Pubhaty work receives due emphasis > ) 

the ‘* Guyirat{ Sunday school Quarterly * (1,L00 Presidintof the Counce Pev GL Trinkhia, 

ae ay a ‘ hishol,any) Mymeonsngh District 
copies) and the ‘ Prakash Pitia’ a Christian 
monthly of 100 copics, wre published. Secretary .1LHH ‘1ANAKPUR AND LuyaGHaTt BIBLE ANT 
18 now carrmd on in Linakpur and District 

TH1 POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGF MISSION — gniy that neighbourhood having agin been 

Toundd in 18). Mission dStations—hhed! utichcd to the Naim Lal District m Kumaon. 


Shivapur Poona Distrut, Nastipur  (Bhor 4/iyess lLanak houlkhard and hu 
stite) Poons District Tonand M b’ M hy Wiilway,,’ Uiited Provinces aia ere 


Satara Distiat and Pindhirpur  Sholapur 
District Ihc staff consists otf .6 luropeun THE HBpHzIB4H TAaita MISSIONABY ASSOCIA 
aud 36 Indian workcrs with & community of TION—Has s51X mussioniries  Lield Suyern- 
about ~> Indian Christians wd their fimiligs &éené D W Zook, Adra, Bb N Ry, 


dhe maw work 15 cvan,clismg in the villigi6 = =oqgy 6'LIBETAN MISSION—IIas 4 Mission: 


womths Zonina Work and priinary «ducation - ies with headquartcrs at Daryjeelin 
Medical work 1s conductid at cach station with iivat as its abyacuve: Secr tary Miss ° sab 


a hospital at Pindbarpur LJeadquur'ers 
Nasripur, Poona District Secretury J gukony Darvelug 
Stothard 1H INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINNE- 
VELLY (DORNAKAL MISSION)—Opened in 1904 
THE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF GOD MIs I0N popernses im the Warangal District of the Nizam's 
—Has two missionires at Ix tra, ont at Ahan! Dominions as well as among the hill tmbes 
janpur, Bogra District, Bepgal, and two at Ulu calcd Paliars inth« Britikhh and Travancore 
baria, Howrah District. | Hills It 13 the missionary cflort of thu Tamil 
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Christians of Linntwlly There are now Dcarlv 
4,320 Jdlugu Christians 1n 109 villages and 384 
Pahar Christians m the hills Seeretary Rev 
& S Moxs, Palumcottah 


1HL MISSION 10 T1711) RS—loundd in 1874 
139 an Inter dcnonunationsl and internationivl 
socicty for the establishment wnd maintenance of 
Tiomes and Institutions for Leper and of than 
untainted Culdron working in 15 countiics but 
largely in Indii, (hina, Korca and Japan — Its 
work in Indias caiicd on through co oper ition 
with 30 Missioniy Socwtis in Tndi, alon 


the Mission new hus 37 Asylums of 1ts own with : 
5 0QU inmit 8 and ig aiding or has 


upwards ot 
somc connection with work tor lc pers at 23 other 
places in India 
Jepers aie boing h Ip d 


The Mission also provides for the s gicg ution 
of the healthy clildien of lepets trom their 
discascd parcuts Mow thin s00 childicn arc 
thus boing saved from beconuos lop 1s 


An importint f itu ot the work of thc 
Mission 18 the m asure of successful mie dical 
trratment whaicby culy cues both adult 
and childicn wre now benciiting 


Most of the Mission 5 Income 18 1ccc1ved from 
voluntary contuibutious Some tunds ue 1 used 
in India, but the bulk of the moncy crxpendcd 
by the Mission in Lndiv as) received = fiom 
Britain uthough the provinaal Govcimments 
give regular mauinti nance g1 wuts 


Ther 19 un Tn dan Auxahary of the Wission to 
Lepas of winch H oT Jd awdy Wilson, who 1 pie 
sents the bombay Jicsidency, ip wu Vice Presi 
dent, 


Hon Inaure Hemy I Ic 
Dalhousie Sy, Calcutta 


Phe Geucril Scautary of the Mission oi 
Mr W H IL? And tson, Tit urictta St, Covent 
Garden, London, W © Lhe Sccictary tor Indit 
fe Mi: A Donald Miller, Purulia, chat 

LHE REGIONS BKYOND MissIONaBY UNIUN 
—An Interedenominationil Society commence 
work at Motihari, Behur in 1900, and now 
occuplea 6 stations and 6 out stationsin the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 13 Luropcan and 2 Indian Missionariks and 
38 otha Iodian workers Thc Mission main 
tains 1 Hospital 1 Girly’ Orphinage, 1 boys 
O:phanase und J oarding School with ¢ upcntry 
industiid) dcputment 11M J) School und 14 
Pronary Schools with 00) pupils Commu 
einty number 60 Scontoy Ruy Aly L 
Banks, insu, District Saran, 


Lsq., 12, 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIA 
— Kstablished 1905, 1t has 3 staff of 24 Indian 
Missionariis and 86 hcipcrs and Voluntecrs 
Opcratusin Montgonurv District (the Punjab), 
Nukkar Tahsil (UP), Haluaghat, Mymen- 
singh Dietiict (Bi ngal), Jharsitudah (B & 0), 
North Kanara, Murajgaon and  Karmala 
Taluhas (Bombay),  Larhal Laluq (Nizam’s 
Dominions) and Tirupattur taluk (N. 
Arcot). Christian community over 7,000 Thirty 
one Llementary Schovls and 1 High School, one 


Provinecs 


Altogzethcr in India over 7,000 ! 


Misstons. 


Organs The*Natwonal Visionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journalin Lnglish sold 
it Re 1 per ycar post fru) Qased (2 monthly 
journal in Pcrsian Urdu) at Rs 280 Deenekar 
(1 monthly journal in Lamil and hanares:) at 
8 as per ycur, post free 

Adliss N MS Office Vepery Madris 


Qoneral Secretary Ru Bahadw A C Mu- 
hay: BA Off7f S retary Ihos Divid BA, 
BD 

Lil SIVINGH DAY ADVINITESIS Ihe 
Scventh dav Adventists commcnced mission 


worl in dn divin 18)3 and now employ vst ut of 
uy proxtmatdy dive hun died workers European 
inl Indian ind) ling ninety seven ordaime 1 or 
Leer ta attest ETS Lv int lastic ind calc tional 
woth is conlucte Lin fifteen vernacular best les 
woth for Po ntish speaking pooples im the large 
aities bor ulmimuistritive purpos 5 the wotk 1s 
orzuuse | inf) tour Umon Missions loeatcd as 
tollaws — 
burma Union Missic 
Sup rntcndcnt) 
Roil Rangoon 


Ncoith J ast India Wnton Mission of &§ DA 
(4 G Towry, Superintendent) Offce 
adidie s vb Puth Street Calcutta 


North West India Union Mission of SDA 
(A JL Wathams Supermtendent), Ofglice 
adddicss 17 Abbott Roid Lucknow 


South Inliy Union Mission of SDA (AW 
Cormick Acting superintendent) Office 
aid ess 7 Cunningzhun Roid = Bangalore, 

Jie ,cncerul headquarters for India and Burms 

IS located at Salisbury Pirk Poona (AW 
Cormach President © Lo lorrey Secretary and 
Lreaswven Off caddress Post’ Box No 15, 
Pooni) On the same estate 13 in up to dite 
publishing house devotcd cntircly to the printing 


of SDA (J) Phillips, 
Office adtress 1 Erinklin 


ot ocvengehcal and so wsociited litt raturc 
(Ad fieys Oucntal Watchmin Publishing 
Associttion Post Pox No 30, Poonrs ~ 


lunge numlcr of day und bowuding vernacular 
wd An,lo vermiculir schools are conducted mm 
ditturent putts of the country, and at Vincent 
Will School Mussooue Luropein cducition » 
provided ob rezular hugh schoul course, with 
more sds uecd work for commereial and other 
gp¢clal students beg wailable In all the 
dunomimiational bowrding schools ince wing 
(uiphabls 4 benz lad on vocational 
woth, the students bung required to phate 
inthe domestic work of the institutions, 
int im many ciscs tocngage Ib some 
tiaacs) or othcr work  Scven physicians, 
olu maternity worker, (0 MB) and a number 
o1 qu dificd uursce ue employed regular medical 
woth -teling conducted at tourtcen stations 
The baptised memlersiap (adult) 18 2 00, or- 
gamis do into Ob churchcs wd in addition a 
subst intial communuty of cnquiicrs 14 rr eclving 
bystcmatic instruction 200 Sabbath Schools 
= conducted with an ecnrolicd memburship 
of 4 U7 


1HE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Catablished 1899, works in the C Provinces. 
Mission staff numbers 32, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1,200, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 Lugh, school, 1 Vernacular Middle 


printing press, onc Dispcnsary and one Hospi-| School and 1 Anglo Vernacular Middle school, 
tal Annual expcnditure Rs 70,000. Supported | 1 Normal School 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for 
by Indian Christians of al] donominations ang! untamted childricn of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 


Missions, 





— —— 


Orphuniges 1 Widows’ Home 1 Leper Asylum 
Elementary Schools,9 Dispensarics, 6 


Fear hae Rev. J N iufman, Dhamtari, 
Kw 


THR GENERAL CONFERENOE—MENNONITE 
MISsION—Started in 1901 in the C Provin 
ces Workers number 1), Leper Medical 
Orphan Zenana, } vangelistic and | ducational 
work carried on Secretary Rev P W Pcnner 
Janjgir, C P 


THE KURKU AND CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
MIsSION— Established 1890 in the C FP and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 12, Indian work 
ers «2, Churches § Communicants 163 Chnis 
tian community 13, 2 Boarding schools with 
88 boarders and 3 Llementary schools 
afceey Rev Carl Wyder, Lilichpur, Berar 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in Jndia 
in Mysore Stato in the Coimbatore and Anant. 
pur Distncts and also stations in Panadura 
Ceylon Mission staff 31 Indian workers 14> 
Churches 13 with Communicants (4 and 
Christian community 2 .® Orphanagis 5 
Elementary schools 44, pupils 1 360 


Secretary A Scott Kidin S India 


THs BpoY®’ CHRISTIAN Howk MISSION — 
Owcs Its oxistencr to a period of famine was 
commenced in 1899 Mission staff 17, Indiar 
workcrs 125 Jhert are clementary schools with 
three orphanagcs, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial tratning Is 
given IJherc are four main -etations—At Dhond 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich Orai and 
Benaws In United Provinces Lhere arc also 
34 out-stations J trecttor Rev Joho E Norton 
Dhond Poona Wistrict Sertary W kh 
Norton, Benares U P 


Ladies’ Societies. 


7rNANA BIBLE AND MrDICAT MISSION — 
This is an inter denominational socictty, wit 
headquirters +3 Surrev Street Jondon working, 
amung women and girls in six stations in 
the Bombay Presidency 10 in United Provinces 
and Jin the Punjab Shere are 8) } uropean 
Missionary ladics on the staff and 2) Assistant 
Missionaries 1)9 Indiin tewchers and nurses 
ind 63 Bille women = JDuring 1925 there were 
3 442 in 7 tients in the five hospitals supported 
by the Socicty (Wasik Benires Jaunpur I uch 
now ind Patnr) but the Victoria Hospital 
Benarcs, was closed There were 24 66s out 
patients 98494 ittendances at the Dispen 
saris) Jn their 33 scho ls were 2 833 yuplls 
ywnd there 18 a University Department at I ahore 
Jhe evangclistic side of the work 15 largcly donc 
by house to house visitations and teaching tie 
women In /enanas 1 vo women were regularly 
taught and 148) houses were visited The 
57 Bible women visited 440 villuzes the number 
of houses was 1,988 mir Cc} ritiots 07 


minor optrations J77 Lotal capenditurc 
£ 57,010 147 | 
Hon Treasurer The Lord Meston of | 


Dunottar 


Secretaries, Rev Dr Carter, Rev E S Carr’ 
MA, (Hon), and Miss L Mariner 
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Womens OgpistraN MEDIOAL COLLEGE, 
WITH WHIOH IS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MEDICA] SCHOOL FOR WOMEN —In 1894 the 
North Iniia School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical [| ducation under Christian 
influences :o Indian Women Doctor kdith 
Brown MA MD was its Founder and 
Principal J he Schoo! was Inter donominattonal, 
and truncd students for various Missionary 
Societies 


Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
4inana an! Melical Mission Iho Memorial 
Hospittl was opened in 1900, and his now 200 
bids In 1913 non Christian Students were 
also admitted for training and the name was 
m difled to its present title given above 


In 32 y urs 1€0 mc lical students have quall 
fed as dcecter Tesiics compound rs nurses 
nd dius = At yres nt over 90 aro in triining 
ax ma dicil stul nts 18 a4 ecomyoun! rs 456 as 
nin 3 int 8 1 lus New Jaborator 4 have 
been built tor Clinical bathclo.y for lhysige 
gy and ft: Ch mostry and Jhysws and new 
quaitcis for th Sint rs and Nuascs 


18} MISSIONARY SETTI I MENT FOR UNIVERSITY 
WoMELN was foundd in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladius Its acti 
vities now include a hostel for women students, 
in addition to educational social and evange- 
hstic work and a Holidiy House foi stud nts 
and other ladies at Lb rdi Gholvad, BB & 
( I Ry Wari n Miss Ccd.e, Vacchazandhi 
Roid L O 7 Jomtay 


[Hk RQ AMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affiliited with 
the Christian and Missionary Alhanct Mission in 
1 Joo) the well known work cf the late Pandita 
Ramibar shelters alout (00 descited wives, 
widows and orphans cluciting and fitting 
them to earn their living Ihe Mission is 
w rhed on Indiiwn lincs and carri(] on by 
Inliun and Jmcpcin workers Jv aungelistic 
Work 18 Carried on in the surroundin, villages 
of kcdgaon, Poona District 


Disciple Societies 


Lhe India Mission Disciples of Christ, under the 
United Christian Missionary Socicty St Lous, 
USA_ began work in India in 188. =It works 
In the Centra) Provinces and South United Pro- 
vinces Iherc are &b Missionarics including 
missjonarics wives and 349 IJndian workers 
[here are 14 Organised Churchts with the 
membership of . 38> There Is a Christian com- 
munity of 4,117 Ihere src 7 Hospitals and 12 
Dispensarics in which 141 26! in patients and 
out paticots wor treated list ycar 1Wo Orpha- 
nages and Industriul Hom s show 75 in 
mates A Boarding School for girls and 
cne for boysand 4 Hostcls for boys show 501 
nmates 2 jJcper Asylums have 160 in 
mates A luberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 
Road admitted Oo jy ali nts during the year An 
Industmal School 15 conducted at Damoh in 
‘«nnocction with which a 400 acre farm is used 
or practical work In thc Home for womcn and 
children at Aulpthar ncdle work garden- 
nz etc, are taught in connection with which 
\ large busintssis donctach year Tho Mission 
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Priss at Jubbulpore printcd about 3000 000 
pages of Christian Titcriture There is a TWigh 
School, nlso 8 Middl 
Schools with about 3 QUO puyz ils 


The Australian Brinch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona J)istrict Ihe Groat Britain and 
Ireland Brunch in Mir/ipur District of UP 
and Palamau Distrat in Orissa Lhese two 
have no orginiscd connection with the Jndiy 
Mission Disuples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: W.IL Scott, Jub 
bulpore, C P 


Undenominational Missions. 


THE OG UNTEAD ASLAN: MIsston OD yective 
Salvation of Comal Asia 
‘Tibet (including Noob portion al 
Tnstrict) North  Wkashmin, — cte 
keangchoud Inter lcnomimational 


Protestant 
Mead queag 


ters in Jndiy Mardan NY WoEooP oan Pondon 
A2 limcolns don bacids Branch = Sfations 
Bandapur oN Wkashnut = Shizgiar | Baltistan 


Younded and managed chictly by officas who 
hive served in Frontier parts 


Missions. 


THE LVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF STOCKHOLM SWEDEN, founded in 


Schools, 28 Primiry 1856, occupies the districts of Saugor, Betul, 


and Chindwara in the Ccntral Provinces 
there sre about 2,300 Church members consti 
tuted into an indigenous Church with 12 
focal conyreg sitions ‘The Luropean and Indiin 
stiff numbers 31 and 171 respectively. Onc 
Tht olozical Seminary for traming cate chysts and 
pistor,, and onc Lraiming School for truminz 
Bible Women 31 Dav Schools with 1 3)0 
children oot Sunday Schools with 620 Chustiin 
md 7} 288 now Chiustrin children 9) Dispen 
Suics With 24057 patients durin 1926) 5 
Workshops once of them with an aided) © urpen 
tury School One Lemaile Tndustiu School 


fiom) Afzhiunistin to one Widows Home 7 Orphinizes ind) one Bo itd 
Peshawar wz School fot Chostirin Cauldron 


At the ond of 
126 there were Tso boys und 2097 ots dn these 
Institutions 


S oatay 
( -P 


IHt KANARTSL LVANGITICAL Mission) with 
Hiadquartars it Manzilou, South Kania, was 
ortaniscd on January Ist, 1919 totruke over thy 


wy PoP Tiobag Chbindwua 


THE FRIFNDS’ FORLIGN MISSION ASSUOCIATION Mission work done formerly by the | asc] J van- 
works in five stitions of the Hoshangabad gchoil Vissionm two of has fields maumely, the 
Division of the Centril Provinces, and in two Jistictsof South Kainud and South Wahtuttr 


of the adjacent Bhopal State, aud has also Jn 1926 vumon wiscificted b twe on th 


some work going on in that of Gwalior 
are 7 Churches 
in full commumon 1097 Christiiun 
1 Rorwrdings School tor zis 
School for boys Fo Anwlo Vernacular 
School ind 6 Primary Schools md one 


adherents 


Ma dalle 


with dispensary tt@ahed und 2 villize dispon 
dary ou SCTE Supporting Weaning community it 
Jtiasr and vy farm Colony oat) Plikortiyva in 
Hoshiungibid Distriat SS cactary Ge We Maw 


tus, ¢ P 


THE AMERICAN FRIFNDS’ MISSION with 8 Mis* 
sionamcs 15 Workin, in bundcihhind = Sccietary 
Miss E& E Baird, Nowgong,C I 


THE OLD CHUROO HzZBRFW MISSION was estab- 
hshed in 1858, in Calcutta, and 15 said to be 
tle only Jiebrew Christian Agcney in India 
Seerctary the Chaplun, 24, Mission Row 
( alcutta 


9 missioniries 1°73 Members J vasinne 


hospital Missionartes willictiuin to thes 


liom 
There Jsoards iat J wisanne and fase] but as betor 
Will be speqaihy responsible for the 


two distiicts ino thay charze at present Lhe 


wd od Jndustrak Moassionyi 4s and the Lunds com from Switzer 


Jend =o Jt ashopcdthat rfew of the former ] asc 
Districts, Phe 
Jast usvallubh flaures are 12 chicf stations und 
56 outst ations with 2 tot aul missionary st ufl of 55 
wid tho dndiw: workors | Dei are 48 orzunised 
conte Gitions with 2 total membership — ot 
2,324 whieh gave wv total contribution ol 
Rs 16107 111 tor church and mission work 
I} ducational work embraces 72 schools of which 


€ s 


there are Hirh Schools | The totabmumb or: of 
choliusas 8 6.6 
Medicvl work is done at letz11 South 


Miluattt, wath 2 full staff and oy hospitil and 
two brunch hospitals and daspeusans \ 
Womens and Childion ss Hospital was) opencd 
In Junc it at Udipt South Kamara ound has 


THE OPEN BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations Ikcn cultroed of lite 


in the O Provinces, Bengal, S Mahratta, Goda- 
verl, Deltz, Kanarese, 
Coast, Cormbatore and Nugiri Districts They 
bcld an annual Conference at Bangalore. 


Lutheran Societies. 


Tur INDIA MISSION OF TH] UNITTD TTUTHI- 
RAN CHURCH IN AMIRI A Tormerly Aimcriuin 
Lvaugilical Lutheran Mission, Guntur and 
Rajahmundry Work is conducud m= th 
Last Godavinte West Godaan Kiastoy, Guntur 
Nellore and Vizigapitam Distrits Its) Mis 
sionary stalk consists of 106 inchuding Missto 
naries wises and 3228 Indian workers The 
baptised membership is 12] 479 There | are 
928 Villas Schools, 13 Boys Bourdinz schools 
O Gsdrly’? Boudinz School, 3 High Schools a 
karst Gride Colle ze with 600 students, 7 Bible 
and Secular Training Schools a Theological Semi 


nary, 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hospitals and 2 ‘the Church of Sweden Mission 


Mission Presses Chairman; Ihe Riv G, A 
Rupley Rentichintala, (cu tur District 


Linneveily, Malabar ]yputiment jor womens woth 


Lhe Mision munt ins vy) Home Tndustin 
ind oy dante 
Publishing Department at Vanzulor with a 


bookshop und ov printins pross occupying soni 
150 hands «nd dome work mm gminy Jin.uases 


ty Scertary  Vhe Rev Po} burkhaidt, 
th Db Udipr South Cana 


THE CifU RCH OF SWEDIN MISSTON wis founded 
S740 Operated till 1915 an dhe Madure 
Janjote Itldhinopoly uid) Rammnad Districts 
Since 191 the Masston haying taken tall chars 
ob the jormer Leipaz Jvaineclieoud Lutheran 
Mission fidld working Uso in the Madras 
Chingleput Coimbatore Salem S Arcot Districts 
with di ispory congregations in Rangoon, Pcnang, 
Kuala Lumpur and Comlombo 
LoL M (Tapag lt vangelicadl Tutheran 
Mission) re cntered into the work, In 1927) Hence 
now works 1 
the Trichinopoly Coimbaton, Madura & Ram 
nad Districts with the diaspora congieg tions 


Missions. 


at Colombo the fof 
Madris Chingleput, South = Arcot ind Fangore 
Districts with the diaspora cong gations at 
Ringoon Penang wid Kuabe Pumpu 

Phe Church (Chamat Dov ansclteal Putheran 
Church) was constituted on L4th January 1919 
md as Working an connection with the two 
Wosstons 

CULICH OL SWEDIN MISSION 


L MM. sworkhs an the 


Juropoun stifl 


) Schools 70) Le vetting, st ul -20 
Pupils Boys 998) Guds | 247 
President hev bo Sandegren WA, BD 


holpauk Madais 
PLitviG J vANui rica 
luwopean stuth Tf 


TUITE AN MISSION 
Schools 100 Jc icin, St afl 


OO Pupils bows lo17 Gtds 69 

Presedent den Provost Ih Moeynel 
Mivasirim 

INSLUIU LIONS COMMON LO BOTEL Misstons 
School oo be uching Stith 29, Pupils boys 7. 
Gay oJ 

PAMIL IT VANGETICAI PUMP AN CULL CH 
Orsims ad chur hes 440 Orclharme | Tn dian 
ManwsterS) oe | Other Tndian worhas S41 
baptized Tam cishiy ee eee Poaptized 
moambershayp S heads 240 Feachin: stall £99 
Pupils S699 (hoys 8s nis so ) 

Preotdul The ht dev fishop DP besa 
Jichinopoly 

Pit INDIA MIssion Of 1a EP VANCTIIOAL 


TUNEL AN SYNOD OL MISSOULL OHLO ANDO OS 
is locucd in North Ateot, Salem ind Jainnevelly 
Dustiicts im druvancorc, in Codun, and the 
hola Gold liadds with 25) missionaries, 1 
nurs ont ean Ss nuTse | (American) L 
doctor (Indiin), J Zenana worker, 1 American 
te vcher an chirgc of Missionary LLome for child 
wn, and 1 Lady educiationist Besides the 
three truning Tustitutes there we onc comple *¢ 
and onc mcoomplcte Hizh Schools, and unong 
the Dlemonturs schools thice complicate Hichcr 
Liamentuy Ino wdition to cvangelistic und 
cduewionu work, th “Massion hus now an up 
to-date Disponsiry und Tying in Hospitel with 
IS bods om Ambur and a Dheological Scmainary 
(24 stul nts b sal 3s ¢ students domes itive 


fleli worl)  Seerctary hev R W Goarss 
Niguicod, S Ppwancore 
Lint J ANIsdT Missionary Socm Ly —I sta | 


blishcd 15605 an South Arcot) working there 
and in North Arcet on the Shevaroy 
wud yn Madris has 2 total staff of 317 Indian 


and $7 Juropein workers, Communicants 
1,578, Christian community 467! 1° High 
School, Beatding Schools 2 Industrial Schools 


1 Orphinise, ~ Hostels and }lomentuy Schools 
St totilscholus £1 0 


Prosrdent ley 2 Ling, BA, BD, Nelle 
huppim, N 17 


Tis Rev Kh Wclberg, BA, BD., 38, 
Bioidway Madris 


PH SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CuHuROHFS (formcrily hnown as the India 
Home Mission .0o the Santals}—Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal 
para (Assam), Malda and T)imaypur. Work 
18 principally among the Santals The mission 
statf numbers 27, Indian workers 480, 
communicants 4,000; Christian community 
23,000; crganised churches 36; boarding 
schools 4; pupils 508; elementary schools 
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69, pupils 1,035, industrial schools 2, Orphanage 
1; children 29. Secretary : Rev. P. O. Bodding, 
Dumka, Santa) Parganas, 


MISSIONS AND LNEMY ‘JRADING ACT —In 
May 191%, the following notico regarding Mis- 
s10N3 Was published in the ‘* Gazette of India”. — 
** Lhe following missions ort lizious associations 
are diclarcd companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Lrading Act) of 1916 —Lhec Leipzig LCvang ical 
Juthcran Mission, Madras, the Hi rmaush rg 
Lvangelical Luthcran Mission, Madras, — thi 
S% hleswig- Holstain Dvang: lical Luthcran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosucr Evangclical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinus and Behar 
and Orissa ohh Geerman Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Ortmsa Lhe 
Governor Gon¢ral in Council notilles that the 
powcrs conferred undcr Scetion 7 of the said 
Act shall cv\tcnd to the property, Movable and 
immMovabh, of these missions or religious 
issociations *” 


In June, 1919 the Government of India 
Stited — ‘ Litcct 15 already being given to the 
sugecstion thit cncemy mussions in Indta should 
be taken over by British socic tics, Lhe proper- 
tus und undcrtskings of hostile missions Lave 
becn vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Lngmy Troperty with a viw to ther transfer 
to boards ot trustees Comyosed partly of non- 
official mocmbers nominated by the National 
Missionary Counqil of Indis with the approval 
oi the Govirnment of Tndia wd partly of 
Govirnmcnt officals and thos Boards of ‘Lrus- 
tecs will in duc course transfcr the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
stated by them with the approva! of the 
Governor General in Councei] 


Methodist Societies 


The Mc thodist 1 piscopal Church is the orgint- 
Zition in the United State. of America which 
erew out of the Wes! yan revivil in Logland 
and her Americin colomes during the lattir 
part of the aighteenth century  Jhis Church 
began 19 work in India in 1956, at first confining 
its activities to whit is now the Unitcd Provin- 
ces Trom that centre if sprevd until the 
out posts of 18 work wire found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Vialaysia, Netherlands Indus and the 
Philippine Islands In 1920 1. rearrangement 


Hills of the mission ficld of the Church separated 


ludia, burma and Laluchistan jynto what 1s 
now hnown a8 the Southern Asta division. 
Withr thas proscnt field the Chur h now has a 
total paptized Christian community of over 
hut a million of whom ipproximitcly 20 G00 
wore baptised the ycar cnding with 1926. 


Thc avewid task of the Church has becn 
the uplift of the dcpresscd cl isses, und its work 
has bec D largely among thit class Ags a matter 


| of tact, howcver, it his Jurge numbers who 


caunw trom the Mohammidins and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influ nev is extcnd- 
ing 


Thc educational work of the Church is ex- 
{cnsive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of all zradcs imcluding three colli ges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous Dolimal 
training and the logical institutions The 
ri pisti red attendants im thiso schools number 
42,629. 
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Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young prone of the Church, 
there now being 4838 chapters of the Bpworth 
League with 20,258 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organised Sunday Schools with an enrolment 

6 eo 

Th publishing interests of the Church ae 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doling work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six The periodicals issued 
cover the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
the educational fleld, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Mcthodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab i-Hind, the 
Rafiq i-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 

riodicals for women and children are issued 

several of the vernaculars, 


The governing isa of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten confcrences now existing 
in Indja are represented pd twenty-eight dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence undcr the 
pues governing body, thtre at present being 

ut about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordaincd and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers 
At present the area is divided into seventy two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians The work 
is supervised by four Bishops, elected by the 
General Confernce, and resident as follows 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, Bangalore, Bisho 
John W. hHobinson, Delhi, aang] ak dead 
B Hisher, Calcutta, and Bishop nton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 


THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Lhana District Headquarters 
Stations with missionarics, Danda, Maroli, va 
Nargol, Thana Distnct Vapi (Daman Road Sta- 
tion), Surat District Pardi 6, Surat District 
Six missionaris on fiuld. Two on furlough Onc 
under appointment Four mam _ stations 
Two boarding schools One industrial school 
One Bible school §1x village schools Superin 
tendent. CB Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District 


TsE REFORMED I'PISCOPAL CHUROH OF 
AMERIOA at Latipur and Lucknow, U P., has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly 100, 


The Methodist Protestant Mission bcgan 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of Seven 
missionaries, and one under appolntmcnt 
The work 18 confined to Dhulia Taiuka, with 


The Salvation Army, 


one Main station, Dhulla There two board- 
ing schools district evangelistic work and 
m dical work Secretary Miss Mildred Mis 
kimen, Dhulia, West h haidesh, 


THS WRSLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOOIETY commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814) The Maigsion in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synoda with 2 Provincial Synods There is a 
Jarge English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and Englsh churches. 


Ihe districts occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s 
Domimuons), United Provinces and Burma. 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration Its statistics are no longer 
included in this statement the European stalf 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers, Communicants 18,613, and 
total Christian community 101,245, There are 
7 large numbers of Organised Churches many ot 
which are self-supporting, 


Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Cclleges, students, 2,033 , 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329, 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3 427, 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400, 923 
Liementary schools, with 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are $ hospitals 12 dis 
pensares, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients 


The Women’s Auxiliary carry onan exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W M 
M 8 _ There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors The 
Indian women workers number 882 There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 14,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders Thero 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hogpitala and 9 dispensa 
ries, which had 8,041 in patients and 97,534 
out-patients The cost of the work to th 
Women’s Auxiliary tn 1925 wae nearly £ 25,000 


LHE FREE METHODIST MISSION of North 
America—Established at Yeotmal, 1898, operates 
in Berar witha staf of 19 Missionaries and 42 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Lheolo- 
gical schoo! and 6 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and Disponsaries 3 


Secretary Rev, Elizabeth Morcland, Yeotmal, 
| Berar, 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction ot cight Teritorial Commanders, in 
part ee Gan to Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Spe al Commissioner for India and in part 
to International Headquarters The General 
recently decided to divide the country into four 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters. 


Northern India —The area under this com- 
mand 1s the & A work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
In the Punjab, and in several centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab, 


The Salvation Army 


In the Punjab is situated an agricultural' 
settlement consisting of a large village of 1 800 
inhabitants who cultivate some 2 000 acres of. 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro 
prietary gate. the Government having given it, 

o the Salvation Army on easy turms This 
is proving to be very successful 


The oversight of a large tract of country 
in the Punjab, comprising some two thousand 
acres of land, has bien handed to thc Salva 
tion Army, for the purpose of cstablishing a 
Colony 


Other Industries include Weaving Schools, 
Agricultural and Fruit lTarms Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, 2 Hos- 
pitals and 4 Dispensaries 


Village Centres occupied, 1,783 , Officers, and 
Employees, 672 , Social Institutions, 23 


Terrtonal Headquarters § A, Ferozeporc 
Road, Lahore, Punjab 


Terruoral Commander 
Singh (Baugh) 


Chief Secretary Lt Colonel Dilcri singh 
(Melling) 


Western India —The three Territories of 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western Indla 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera 
tions, there are established a large General 
Hospital—Thomas Emery Memorial—several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
25,000 paticnts are treated, over 210 Day 
and Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an [ndustrial and Rescue Home for 
Women conditionally Released Prisoners’ Home 
Weaving Schools, a Factory for Weaving, 
Warping, and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of some hundreds 
of Salvationists 


Corps, 310 , Outposts, 475; Officers, 626 of 
whom 461 are Indian, employees and teachers, . 
32 , Social Institutions, 15. 


Terrtorval Headquarters § A. Moreland, 
Road, Byculla, Bombay 


goo Commander Commissioner Hors 
ns 


Medras and Telugu Territory —This 
Ternitory comprises the city of Madras aud 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur Kistna 
and West Godaveri Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also 
Bangalore 


‘There are the following agencies at work — 
257 Corps and outposta, wz, places in 
which work is systematicilly done 


Colonel Himmat 
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112 Village Primary Schools 4 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3,588 2 Industrial Schools for children of 
Criminal ‘1mbes 1 Rescue Home 1 Silk J arm, 
where some 60 boys are being instructed in the 
various branches of sericulturo, 2 institutions 
for thc traming of officers and 1 boarding 
school for boys and 1 for girls 


1 Trading Department, where cloth, lea" 
ther goods furniture, carpets, silk, lace etc, 
the products of Industrial Institutions, aro 
disposed of 


Terruoral Headquarters 
Army, Broadway, Madras 


Territorial Commander Colonel N Muthiah 
Chef Secretarg Major L Maslin 


The South Indian Territory of the Salva- 
tion Army comprises the vast stretch of country 
to the south of the line drawn trom Pondichorry, 
skirting the State of Mysore to the most sou 
therly point ot Bombay Presidency though 
the real sphere of operations is in Travancore, 
that in Cochin and im [innevelly istrict ad- 
joining Jiwancore The work had a very 
humble biginning in lrivancore being com- 
mented principally tor the well being of the 
coolies and thc labourers tut it has gradually 
incviasi Lanlextendcd Jho entire inhabitants 
of ccrtun villages have ]ccome Salvationists 
and to day repusentatives of the Army are 
carrying on the work m 1 159 different villages 
In connection with the work in tho villages 
a number ot Village Halls have been erected, 
also several Officers Quarters 


In the villages round Nazcreoil a number of 
women have been taught lacu making and 
necdlework also a similar industry 1s bein 
carned on at Neyyattinkars Tho Medica 
wok plays an important part in the work of 
the Salvation Army Major (Dr) Noblo 
isin charge of this branch which consists of the 
mother Hospital known as the Cathemne Booth 
Hospital and seven bianch Hospitals As 
the Major 1s on furlough Doctor Kendle 
is now in charge of the Hospital assisted 
by Doctor Round Since last year the work 
has been increased by tho installation of the 
X Ray and Diathcrmy apparatus 

There are 1149 Corps and Outposts té, 
villages in which work 15 systematically carmed 
oun 1,009 Ofhiccrs and teachirs 302 Day 
schools 3 Boarding Schools 1 Hoste] 4 Lraining 
Garrisons and 2 Homes ot Rest for Luropean 
and Indlan Officers 

Terrtoral Headquarters The Salvation Army 
Kuravanconam, Trivandrum 


Terrtorul Commander 
A Troune¢ . 


The Salvation 


Colonel (Mra ) 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and | 
divisible with reference tothe two great classes ' 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan.. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and cach 
exists in combination with a law based on: 
custom. At first the tenaency of the English 
was to make their law public and terntonal, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
reid heb as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declarcd that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cages altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, che 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856, and 
other Acts and Codes To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ‘‘A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the Enghsh common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects, but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 


recognised by the Courts, the law of British. 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon Mr A P. 
Muddiman, IC8, to deal with the question of 
statute law revision The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long becn overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, sncreasing importance will attach here- 
ufter to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
ccdure have always be-n maimtained in regard 
to crifiinal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 


India is the creation of statutory enactments| jects could only be tried or punished by one of 


made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
ving functions have from time to time beep 


elogated.”’ 
Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion Sr 
Henry Cunningham described it as ‘* hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare @ penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
Successors 1n the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutia 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India 1s contained in these two 
Codes, One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
@rranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.’’ The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1808, These Codes ere now in force, 


the High Courts It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but 16 was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ‘‘ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such @ way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which 1s based merely on race 

stinctions.”” This decision, embodicd in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered The controversy 
ended in & compromise which 1s thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“‘India’’), °* The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European Bntish subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
owers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
ritish subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
rovision however is subject to the condition 
bat every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
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not less than half the number shall be Euro- ‘explanations, as well as from the cases that 


peans or Americans.,....Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in ra to other magistrates remained 
unaltered."’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
eioha cero recognised in the olvil courts through- 
ou 


After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was ado -—‘* That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject’ was further 
modified, and by the Crimiual Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIITI (55 443-463) the new Chapter X XXIII 
(55448-449) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
Measure reduced the differences between the 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 


Code. 
High Courts. 


The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Suddor Conrts. More 
recently High Courts have bcen constituted for 
Patoa ond Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown: they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

Vor other parts of Indla High Courts have 
been formed under other names, The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Strid the Judicial 
Commissioner ia termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 


The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial] 
Conimittee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courta exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 

urte are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 


come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
In which the courts generally are discharging 
thelr duties. 


Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal court- 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Preai- 
dency towns, ia divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districta and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be, 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law; 
out sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
Classes with descending powers. Provision 
1s made and largely utilised In the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by thelr opinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allo considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferlor civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munaiffs, the extent of whose original 
urisdiction varies in different parte of Indla. 

he civil] courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts uf Small Causes, with jurisdiction to trv 
money suits up to Rs. 500. the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts hava 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courta diss 
pose of money sults up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussi] 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are enroute’ only for the Presi{- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where thelr duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
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and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualificd 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
aide of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way asin England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruet counsel 
revails only on the original side of certain of 
he High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 


Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there 1s a 
Bar Committce presided over, ez-officio, by the 
Advocate-General, This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to rcgulate its etiquette, At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 


similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate | 


is oxtended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising membor ofthe Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use, Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. The 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils forthe several High Ccurts in India 
have becn recently adopted by the Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIII of 1026. 


Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) inuicates the character and 
Incidence of this development. ‘“‘ During the 
last forty years, 4 striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
eg has largely passed from British to 
ndian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombav High Court in 1871 there 
were $88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
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and the Government Soliocltor, There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay ond Madras, and in Bombay there 
ls attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service, The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soll: 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barnster); the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advooate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 


Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
/non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are offe 


| 


|of the Court. 


Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in Seven series—-Calcutta, Madras, Bombuy, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the SGovernor- 
General in Council, They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 

eat importance, and the Council of Law 
teporting for England and Wales show thelr 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have serics of reports {ested under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State, 


Legislative Power. 


The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
jn practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council—a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909—the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 


tities, Legislative Councils have been estab- 


ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli-||yshed both for the whole of India and for the 


citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian,” 


Law Officers. 

The Governmert of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
Ail Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside tho Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
Is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of che 
eg Rar, and is always nominated a member 
ts] 


the Legislature, but the 


principal provinces. Their constitution and 


| function. are fully described in detajling the 


owers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
q-v.» To meet emergencies the Governor 
General is vested with the power of issuin 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts o 
can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The §Governor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, havin 
all the cogency of Acta, for the more backw 

parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 





the Provincial Legislative Council. In permit the application of certaln enactments 


Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel only. 
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Bengal Judicial Department 


pratt The Hon’blc Sir George Claus, kt, KC, Bur 
at Law 

Williams Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice J coh 

Ghosh, Hon ble Mi Tusticc Chatu ( hunder, kt, Bar vt 


Taw 

Buckland, The Hon ble Mr Justice Plulip Lindsay kt 
Bir at Taw 

Suhriwudy Lhe Won ble sit Justicco Zibhidur Rehim 
Zahid Kt War itl iw 

Pearson Ihc Hon ble Mi 
Bar at law 

Ghosh Ihe Hon ble Mr Justue Bepin Lchari MA BI 

Panton Lhe Hon ble Mi Justice Ldward Brooks Hendct 
son 1¢ 4S 

Past Jhe Hon ble Mi Justice Aithur KOC Bar it Jw 

Chotznar The Hon ble Me Justic Alticd James 105 

Duval fhe Hon ble Mr Justice Herbert Thillip, MA, 
LIM ¢IT ICS Bar at Liaw 

Mhuk uy, Lhc Hon blu Mi Justice Manmatha Nith MA, 
BI 


Justice Herbart Givy hur t 


Costcllo, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Teonud Wilficd J umes, 
MA,I]IB, Bur at law 

Grahim, Lhe Hon ble Mi Tustice John Tuller 105 

Cammiade Lhe Hon tle Mi Justice Pull J unene 104 

Mittor, Lhe Hon ble Mi Justac Dwukinith, MA, DL 


Mitter, B. L » Bar -at-Law oe ee oe ° 
Guoding GQ O Si ss i ie aa es 
Liddell, H C,ICS ig ‘a ws 
hhundker,N A, Bar-ot Law... 


Dwarka Nath Chakrabatti, Ma, BL 
Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath 


Remficy, Maurice oe ae 
Ghatik, N, MBE. ‘ 
Satish Mitra Chandra é 


Moses, O, Bar -at-Law .. 
Mitra, Hem Chandra, B,A BL 


Storh, H C,ros os 
Counscl, Frank Bertram .. 
Kinucy, Alexander “ 


Bannerjee, K K Shelly, Bar.-at-Law .. 
lalkner, George McDonald i < 
Bose, B D., Bar.-at~-Law .. a“ ae 


Chief Justice 


Pussne Jud ze 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Jitto 
Ditto 


itt» (Onl we) 
Intto ¢ Do) 


Ditto (On lcwe ) 
Ditto ( Do 
Ditto ¢( Do ) 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto (Ofbcpating ) 
Ditto (Additional ) 


Advovuate Geucial 

Governmcnt Solicit or 

Supt rintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs 

Deputy Suprintendcot 1nd Remem- 
brancer of Legil Affairs 

Senior Govcrument Plc sder 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Kc gistrar. 


Mister wnd Official Ref rve 

Re; istrar in Insolvency 

Clerk of thu Crown for Ciiminal 
*C*SJODS 

Scritary tothe Chef Justice and 
Head Clerk Decne Department 

Rigisti vw and lasing Officer, Appel 
Jute Jurisdiction 

In puty Registrar 

Administr itor Gcucral and Official 
Lrustcet 

Ofhcial Receiver 

Oth tal Assignec. 

Luitor of Liw Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Marten, The Hon Sit AmbersonB. , é 

kawcett, Sir (harks Gordon Hill os 
(rump, lhe Hon'ble Sir Louis ( harles, 108 
Kemp, Lhe Hon Mr Norman Wright Ba: at Law 
Blackwell, The Hon Mr C P, Bar at-Law, ars 


Madgaonker,G.D, ‘The Hon, Mr ios... es 
Mirza Ali Akbar Khan mM A,1LLB, Ihe Hon Mr (1),) 
Baker Ihe Hon Mr W TW,IO8 

Patkar, The Hon Mr sitaram Sunderrao, BA ,IL BR. 
Taleyarkhan, The Hon, Mr KS, Barat-Law .. 
Kanga, Jamshedji Behramji,MA,LLB .., oe ‘ 


Balak Bam, 1.0 8. - ce “ies cs ee 
Kirke-Smnith, A. oe ee ae ae aa 


de 


a 


(hicf Justice, 

Pusant Judge 
Ditto 
Jyitto 
Ditto 


Ditto (Ag ) 
Ditto ,Addil ) 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto (Addl) 


Advoav ite-Gcucral 


Remeombrancer of Legal Affulrs. 
Government Solicitor 


and Public. 
Prosecutor, 
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Bombay Judicial Department—conid 


Mae J H, Bar at Law 
Mitchell, H.C. B. . oe 
Phirozshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 


Hirjibhai Hermasj! Wadia, MA. .. 


Nassarwanji Dinshah)i Gharda, B A., LL B 


Olerk of the Crown. 
Reporter to the High Court. 
Admintetratos-Gensral and Official 


Trustee and Regiatrar of Companies. 
gyrregg verity Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Registrar 
Master and trar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accotnts and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 


Officer 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, anu Seoretary $0 Rule Committee, 
Acting Registrar, Appellate Side 
(On Icavc) 


COURI OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Percival, Philip Kdward, OLE, BA, 108 ; 

pe Arthur Henry Southvote, M A, Bar-at Law 
hand Bilaram 

De ua, Dr F X ,MA,LLB,ICS , Bar at-Law 


Judicial Commissioner 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Trotter, [Ihe Hon’blc Mr Victor Murray Coults 2% 

Odgers The Hon, Mr Charles Edwin, mM a, BLO, 
Bar at Law - 

Wallace, The Hon Mr E H,1cs 

Ramesam Pantulu, The Hon. MrvV.. : 

Phillips, The Hon Mr William Watkin, 10 8 

saat syed ami! Shastri, The Hon’ble Diwan BahadurC V 
,UD icave 

Devadasy The Hon. Mr Justice AD, Bar at Law . 

Venkata Suba Rao, The Hon Mr Justice M,BA,BL 

Madhavan Nair C, Bar at Law 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, ‘The Hon Mr. Justice V V, “B A,B L 

Curgenven, Thi Hon Mr A J ee 

Jackson, The Hon Mr GH 3B,ICS .. 

Venkatarama Sastri, T. A . 

Moresby, Charles ra 

C. V. Ananta Krishna Iyer . 
Adam J. 0, Bar -at-Law ae r) 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M A. 


Cornish H P es 


Ha weir A C Ios. 


va Menon, K, P., Bar,-at-Law 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto 
(Acting ) 
( Do ) 

Ad vocate-Genera] 

Government BSulicitor, 

Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series 

Admunistrator-General, Otficial Trustee 
and Custodian of Lnemy Property. 


(lemporary). 


Registrar. 
Crown Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Ran, B N, 


Dow, Thomas Miller .. 
Blank, Abraham J wis 
Lahiri, Narendra Wath... 
Ghosh, Durga Prasad 

Sen, Jagadish Chandra 
Phukan, Ral Bahadur Radha Nath 


Secrctary to Government, Legisla- 
tive Departmcnt, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superia- 
tondent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator General abd 
Official] Trustee. 

Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet and Cachar, 

Officiating District and Sessions J udge, 
Assam Valley Districts a en porary) 

Officlating Additional istrict and 
Scasions Judge, Sylhet and Cachar 

Officiating 2nd Adaitional District and 
Sessions Judge, 8 

Officlating 3rd Pidivionsl District and 
Sessions Judge, Sylhet 

Officiating Additional District and 
Sessions Judge, Assam Valley Dis- 
tricts, (Temporary,) 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Miller, Tbe Hon. Sir'Thomas Frederick Dawson -> Chief Justice. (On locave). 
Jwala. Prashad, The Hon’ble Sir, Kt.. Rai Bahadur... Puisne Judge. 


Adami, The Hon. Mr Justice Leonatd Christian, 1.0.8. Ditto, (On leave). 
Prafulla Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar. -at-Law as Ditto. (On Special duty). 
Mullick, The Hon'ble Sir Basanta Kuar, 1.0.8. a Ditto, 
Ross, The Honble Mr Justice Robert Lindsay, TCS .. Ditto. 
Wort, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Alfred Wiliam Lwait, Ditto 

Tar-at-Law 
Sahay, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kulwant Acting Additional Judge. 
Allanson, ''ho Hon'ble Mr Justice Llewelyn Lyons,c iL Acting Judge 

TCs 
Williams, H W Ics Par ..  Registrir 
Saryid Sultan Ahmed, Sir, ht , Bar-at- Law. be . Government Advocate. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


is The Hon’ble Sir John Guy, Kt ,KcC,M.A,Bai- Chief Justice, Ranzoun. 
at-Law 
Pratt, Lhe Hon’ble Mr Justice Henry Sheldon, M A ICS Judze, Mand ul vy 


Heald, TheHon'ble sir Bunjamin Herbert, ht ,Ma.,605, Do. Rangoon. 

Carre The Hon'ble Mr Justice Willlim,1o§ Do do. 

res The Hon’ble Mr Justice J ohn Robert Lilhis, Baa- Do do 
abe 

Chari, ‘Lhe Hon’ble Mr Justice Parungavur Nuarasimlu, Do. do 
BI 

as, The Hon'ble Me Justice Jyotis Ranjan, Bar-at-Law Do do 

Out ay [he Hon’ble Mr Justice Robert Ldward, Mc , Bar- Do do. 
at-Law 

Ba, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Muung, K$ M., B As - Do do. 

Bu, ‘Lhe Hon’ble Mr Justice Mya, Bar-at- Law Do (lo 

Biown, ‘The Hon’ble Mr Justue Harold Arrowsmith, BA Do do, 


ICs, Bar at Law 
Hormas)i Jivanji, M A ,{8.0., LL.B., Bar-at-Law .. .. Administrator-General, Official Irustee. 
Ofhuial Assiguce and Keceiver, Kan- 


goon. 
Eggar, A., M.4., Baf.-at-Law ee ‘ Govornment Adyocate, 
Barretto, Charles Lioncl, Advocate .. Government Prosecutor, Moulmein. 
Dunkley, Herbcrt Francis, M.4., Bar-at-Law. Registrar, High Court, Kangoon. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Findlay, Charlcs Stewart, M.A ,LLB,10.8. Judicial Commussioncr. 

Hallifax, UH. F.,1 0.8. ie be J Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Kotwal, P. A., Bar-at-Law tie a Do do 

Prideaux, F. W. A , O.B.E Do. do. 

Kinhhede, Rao Bahadur Madhorao, B. A, ‘3 L Do. do. (lempvrary). 
Jackson, R. J. ° ia os oe Legal Remembrancer. 

Dick, George Paris, 0.1.E., Bar-ut-Law .. Government Advocate. 

Bhagade, Shridhar Madho,BA,BL.. Registrar 

Abdul Latif Khan, B.4.,LL.B.  .. are Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Fraser, J.H.R.,0.B.H. .. or .» | Officiating Judicial Commissioner, 
Saadud Din Khan, K. B., B.A., LL.B . | Additional Judicial Commusaloner, 
Kasi Abdul Ghani Khan’... .. .. | Registrar. 


a 
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Punjab Judicial Department. 


Shadi Lal, The Hon’ble Sir R. B., Kt., Bar-at-Law or 

Broadway, The Hon’ble Mr. J ustice. Alan Brice, Bar- 
at- Law 

enon The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Michacl Harman, 


Florde, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil (King's 
Counsel). 

Cammbcll, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Archibald, 1.¢.s. 

“Zafar Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K.B. Mirza, 1.0.8... 

Addison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James M.A., B.SC. LCS. 

Tek Chand, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi- es : 

Jai Lal, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. B. 

Dalip Signh, I'he Hon’ble Mr. J ustice Kanwar, Uar- 
a *, saw. 

Agha Haider, The — Mr. Justice Syed, Bar-at- 
Law (‘Temporary 

Skemp, The Hon ae Mr. Justice ¥.W 

Beckett, Ronand Baymer, B.A., I.C.3. 

Roblin, Hdward Lewis : 

Nihal Chand, Rai Sahib, Lala 

Webb, K enneth Cameron 

Bhide, Mahadeva Vishnu, 8.A. (Cantab), | 

Noad, Charles Humphrey Carden, 8.A., Bar-at-Law 

Ram Lal Diwan, L.A. (Oxon), Bar-at- Law “ea 


Abdul Rashid Mian, B.A. (Punjab), M. b. (Cantab) 
Des Raj, Sawhney, Baz-at-Law_ ss... 7 


Chief Justice. 
Ditto. 


Puisne Judge. 
itto. 


Nitto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Additional Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Kegistrar. 

Assistant Deputy Rogistrar. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Assistant Legal RKemembrancer. 
(Conveyancing ) 

Assistant Logal Remembrancer. 
(Legislative.) 

Public Prosecutor, High Court. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


Mears, The Hon. Sir Edward Grimwood, Bar.-at-Law .. | Chief Justice. 


Walsh, The Hon. Mr, Ceol], Bar.-at-Law, M.A. a 
Sulaiman, The Hon. Justice Dr. Shah Muhammad, Bar.- 


t-Law 
Lindsay. ‘The Hon. Mr. Benjamin, 1.0.8. ie au 
Stuart, The Hon. Mr. Louis, 0.1.8., 1.0.8. 
Kanhalya Lal, The Hon. J ustice Rai Bahadur, Pandit, 
M.A., LL.B 
Daniels, Hon. Mr. Justice 8. B., 1.0 
Dalal, The Hon. Mr. Justicc Burjor Jainshedji, J. P., . 
Bar-at-Law. 
Boys, The Hon. Mr. Justice G. P., Bar-at-Law oa 
Mukharji, The Hon. Justice Rai Bahadur Lal Gopal .. 
gartent is The Hon. Justice Rai Bahadur Babu Lalit 
ohan. 
Ashworth, The Hon, Mr. Justice Irnest ere 1.0.5. 
Ighal Ahmed, The Hon. Mr. Justice , 
Kendal, Hon. Mr. Justice C.H.B., J.P., LC, S. ig aa 
J. K. Pedlev, 1.0.5. ee ee ee oo 
Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law ave se ar 
Uma Shankai Bajpai,M.a., LL.B. .. is wd a 


Pulane Judge. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. (On Furlough). 
Dittc. 


Ditto 6 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Addittional Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. do. 

Acting Puisne Judge, 

Registrar. 

Law Reporter. 

Gov ernment Advocate. 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH—LUOKROW. 


Stuart, The Hon. Sir Louis, Kt., C.1.4., Les, ne 
Wazir Haasan, The Hon. Justice Saiy id, B.A., Lh 3. : 
Ashworth, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice ‘Ernest Horatio ,J. Y., 


1.0.8, 

Gokaran Nath Misra, The Hon. Justice Pandit, M.a., 
LL.B. 

Muhummad Raza, The Ilon, Justice Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed, B.A., LL.B. 

Pullan, ous "Mr. Justice Ayrton George Popplewell, 
J.P., 1.0 

Manmatha Nath ee oe oa ae si 

Thomas, G. A. : a 35 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. 
Do. Additiona ]Pulsne Judge. 
Do. 
To. 

Acting Judge. 


Registrar. 
Government Advocate. 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The police administration in Tndia is inthe 
hands of the Provincial Governments in their 
Reserved )cpaitments Ihe members in the 
force are about 00 000 ofhcers and men In 
addition tothes thae are wl out 30000 offic ers 
vid men of provincial military police of whom 
morc thin hilf | clong to Burma the remamder 
being in Bengal and Assam The North West 
Lrontier Constabulary 1s an armed semi mil 
tary foree matntamed in the Government of 
India in the W = Jrontier Provinc = Its 
Cincf Officer 18 the Commanlant under whom 
are Asastint Commandints lh total cost 
ot miintaming the Lorce has greatly iiscn 
m recent ycars on recount of increases of pay 
and allowances mide on sccount of the mcteas 
ed cost of living Ihe totu cost of the Civil 
Polue in 3924 the latest ve uw for which fizures 
are wwoailiblke was RS 106.0 63 “GOS 
of mittary Police force by Provincial revenues 
in the same yeir wis Rs J 302471 ‘Tn 
larg citlen the Toice is conc ntrate lanl under 
dirt Turop an contiol in the mofasal the 
men arm scatterc 1 throuzhout cich Distnct and 
lyxated at vanous Outposts and Police 
stations ‘The aemallest unit for administrative 
purposes is the Outpost which generally con 
alats of 8 or 4 Constables under the control of 
& Head Constable Outpost Police are main 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
report all matters of local interest to their 
superior, the Sub Inspector ‘lhey have no 


powers to investigate offences and are a aurv:va 
of the perioa when the country wasina disturb- 
ed state and smal) bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro- 
tection against the raids of dacoita It is an open 

uestion whether they are now of much uae 

ach Outpost is under a Police Station which 
18 controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector 


Lhe Superior Staff of the Civil Police in cach 
Provinec consists of an Inspector Gcneral and 
one or more Deputy Inspectors General under 
whom come the District Superintendcints of 
Police eni Assistant Superintendents of Police 
Besides this Supemor Service appointed by the 
Secrctary of State there is a Provincial Police 
Service the Inghest in rank in which are the 


t Wcputy Superintendents of Police whow rank 


correspon ts with that of Asslstant Supcrinten 
dent of Police In the Supenor Service 


Tach ProvincialGove rnment is under one Supe 
rior Olfiecr of the status of District Superin 
trndent to control the Railway Police in 
ts province Besides the special Railway 
Tolicc ther are in the ports ITarbour Police and 
such special | ranches as are required for traflic 
‘onfrol and 80 on Two Battalions of Semi 
military Spcaial Police have been maintained 
n Maliabir since the latest moplah rebellion 


there 


Distribution of Police —The following table shows the area of ¢1ch Province and the number 
of Police of all ranks employed m it in 1925.6 the late t yoar for which fi,ures have bocn 


published — 


Bengal 

Assam 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

North West Trontier Province 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orjssa 
Baluchistan 

AjmetMerwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 


Square miles Number of Civil 


Police 
76 843 29 °41 
63 O15 5 3 
106 295 32 807 
99 846 21,154 
13 419 5 783 
99 876 10 600 
233 707 14,407 
142 260 29 393 
123 621 27,056 
83.161 14 2067 
54 228 2,194 
2711 1 489 
1,582 225 
593 1,512 
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Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is rewnnnsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Pouce can arrest without 4 warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
jurisdiction ; he 1s also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
venation of crime. From the point of vicw of 
the Indian Ryot, he 1s the most important 
Police Officer in the Distnct and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force 


Superior tc the Sub-Inspector Js the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations His duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary, 


The Inepector is usually a sclected and ex: 
perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
tains 3 or 4 Circles, and In the case of large 
Districts, is divided into 2 Sub-divisions—ont 
of which 18 given to an Assistant Supt rinten 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer 
1be Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who 1+ 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) for th3 detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy [pspector 
General and Inspector-General, for the internal 
administration of his Force. kight or ten Dis 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents At the head ol 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector 
General who is responsible to the Local 

vernment for the administration of the 

rovincial Police. 


Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Crimmal Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. I D, is mainly concerned witb 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considercd too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It 18 a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown thelr ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 


The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies, For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions , in Calcutta each divi- 
sionisin charge ofa ae puey Commissioner of 
Police, in Bombay and Madras ofa bSuperin- 
tendent, these officers being sclicted from the 
European ranks of the City Force In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazettcd 
Officers, and two of them are Indiats. Each 
division is gub-dividtd into @ small number 
of Police Stations, the station being in charge 
otan Inspector assisted by Deputy Inspectors, 
Indian Sub-Inspcctors and European Sergeants 


The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Crimina) Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. ‘The latter do not interfere 
in the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of Informa- 
tion regarding International criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political enquiries in which 
the Suprcme Govirnment 14 interested. 


Recruitment.—The constable Is enlisted 
locally Certam castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Iierce from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
perccntnge of foreigners must be enlisted 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test Lhey must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment Ihe constable rises by merit to the 
rank of (Tcad Constable and, prior to the Police 
Ccmmussion, could risc to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed , this bas eertalnly lowered the standard 
coming forward for servico in the Force in the 
lower ranks. 


The Sub Inspector, until 1906, was a salected 
Hlead Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty pcr cent of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 
School, and, aftcr examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge thie 
system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime ir India 
is Increasing rapidly, 


An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rule, 


The Deputy Superintendent, a new clasa of 
officcr, instituted on the recommendatiun of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Polire. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or ic nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School 


Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were Olled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
perioas In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Supermtendents were recruited 
by examination in London On arrival in 
India, they were plared on probation until they 
had passed their examimations in the vernacular, 
m law, and mn riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Police Lraining Schools in 1906 has 
done much to improve the training of the Pohoe 
Probationer, and sclectlon vy examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition dots not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection 

Internal Administration.—TIne District 
Force is divided into 2 Branchee—Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed brancn 
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aonsist of ng Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and 7 shal againat er- 
oas gangs of dacoits, they are maintaineu and 
controlied on a military basis. Lhey are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
tilitary methods Ihe unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, contro] 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish nres, 
enquire into accidents and non-cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 


STATISTICS OF 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits ot lice work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by tte 
Indian Police Commission, who retcrred to the 
evils hkely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a hich 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arr sted, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistica for small areas, but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


a 
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housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly Ilberal, 
buv every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he ia entitled to an 
pain, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
cate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficlency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service, 


POLICE WORK. 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperiectly the degree of success wito which 
the ,ollee carry out that important branch of 
their dutits, which consists in the prevention 
of crime These considerations have been 
emphasized In recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces They ar statistics of cog- 
nizable crime — 


Persons whose (Cases) Persons 











were dinposcd of in 

Number | Number | Number = custody 

of Cases of ot Tis pending 

Administrations pending Offoenecs | Petsons charged Con trial or 

from TN portud Irie 1 or victed | Inve sti 

previous Acquitted 3 ition 

Veal at end of 

the year 

Bengal 5477] 207882) «158451; 461502] 141948] 7508 
United Prov inc 5.93} 111090 (7 3.3 106>>| 56668} 6812 
Punjab 8 568% 53 O70 61,109 0522] 30538] 11 266 
North West 1 rontier Province 1 446 6 791 7 858 3 5o) 4 307 1 300 
Burma 6 076 $1,668 72 404 24416] 47,988] = 4-004 
Central Provinces snd Berar 2 280 370-| 18 430 4463! 11397/ 2170 
Assam 1,098 14,659 10 347 2,708) 7oL9 1,665 
Coorg 144 638 600 70 398 137 
Madras 14253} 162473) 150912 20 008} 130904) 5 488 
Bombav 7 43) 140 782 130 782 16 763} 119 019 9 707 
Baluchistan 204 4877 4 300 225 4164 71 
Dein 509 4176 2951 1012 1 939 643 
JToTar 192> 56 54 $77 &X() 712 607 176 4231 578 908] §=46 336 
1924 54 907 887 747 703 553 130112] 570729) 51 490 
1923 56 314 846 664 649 101 124 821] 521 861 50 604 
1922 49772 857 234 651 466 127 025) 522002) 48 484 
LOIAL . 41921 56762) 842948; 611154) 124 328] 484401/ 48 410 
1920 61 103 851,087 26 874 119 400; 505,108) 43,875 
1919 5? 002 950 706 670 542 124 211! 543758) 44,246 
1918 44 741 833 40> 500 795 107 620) 480663) 44,322 

1917 43 704 823 950 602,015 104 819} 405 282) 40 425 
1916 42 022 $00 624 626 351 110 243| 514,630; 30,478 
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Jail Administration. 


JAILS 


Jatl administration tn India {s regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
tules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governmcunts. The punish- 
Menta authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
touvicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may Include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under trial prisoners. 


The origin of al] jajl 1mprovemcnts in India 
In recent years was the call Commission ol 
1889 The report of the Commission, whic) 
consisted of only two membcrs, both officials 
gcrving under the Government of India fs 
extremely long, ard rm views the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
tulnutest dctail In most matters the Com 
mission’s recommendations nave been acc pt 
ed and adopted by Local Governmits, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either boon rye cte 4 
ab anetio a8 Unsiited to local conditions, aban- 
doncd as unworkable after carcful expc rime: t 
or accepted in principle but postponed for thx 
present as {mpossible 


The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of then 
report, is that there should be in each Presi 
dency three clasis of jails in’ the first 
pe large central jails for convicts sentenced 

more than one vcears imprisonment, sc 

condly, district jails at the head quarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
*“‘lock-ups”* for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of 1mprison- 
ment. The jail department m each province 
is under the control of uo Inspec tor-General 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experince, and the Superin 
tendents of certain jails arc usually recruited 
from the same service The district jail 13 under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
Inspected by the district magistrate Lhe staff 
under the Superintendent includ s, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise tne jail manufcctures, and {n all central 
and district jails one or more eubordinate 

officers. The executive staff consiste 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in al! central and district jails, 
the prospect of promoticn to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note Issued by the Bombay Gov rn 
Ment in October, 1916, says —‘‘The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Ward r to Super 
intendent have ben rmpcatedly revised and 
altered In rccent years But the Department 
ja not at all attractive in its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Centra) 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
suficient warders "' 


The Jails Committee.—Since the intro 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Pilsons falls within the 
Bphere of provincial Governments, and is subject 


to all [ndia kgislation The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along ceitam gcncial lines 
ot uitotm apy lication Icd ately to the appoint 
ment of a Juls Committcc which conductcd 
the first compichensiv¢ survey of Indian prison 
rdministi ition which had bien made for thirty 
yeus Stuss wis lad by the Committec 
upon the necessity of improving and imncicasing 
cxisting yul uwcommodution of weruiting + 
bettur class of wardcrs of providing «duca 
tion tor pusoncrs, and ot devcloping prison 
industi1cs so as to mect the uceds of the con 
sunning Icy urtincnts of Government Other 
Imyo1tint 1ccommendations mcluded the scpa 
ration of eivil from cimnunal ofttndus, the 
adoption of the TPnghlsh systm of release on 
hccuse in the case of adolesecnts and the 
aication of childrens courts Lhe Committee 
found thit the reformative side of the Indian 
system mecded particilir attcntion Lhey 
rocommuended the scgr gation of habituals 
from o1dinary prisons the provision of sepa 
rate wccommodation for prsoncrs wndcr trial 
the mstitution of the star dass systim = and 
the alolition of cirtain practices which are 
hulk to harden or dcgrade the prison popula 
tion 


Employment of Prisoners.—The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carrled on within the jail walla, but extra- 
urs] employment on 6 large scale js some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a4 large 
number of convicts were em, loyed in excavatiug 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service apd 
1evairs, and in workshops ‘he main principle 
laid down with regard to jai] manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
Lb Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
loca) traders Aa far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian full, 


The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and tie number of desperate characters 
among thew is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence, 
In 8 large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ‘* mimor.” 
Among the “‘ major’”’ punishments fettere take 
the firat place. Corporal punishment fs Intict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily faJiing Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
Ihe latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
mcnts are now schedulcd and graded into major 
and minor The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintcnance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are cmployed | 
With this is bound up the question of a specla) 
clars of well behaved prisoners which was tricd 
from 1906 onwards in the Thana Jail 


Juvenile Prisoners —As regards “ youth 
ful offenders’ —te, those below the age of 15 
—the law providcs alternatives to imprisonmc t 
and it is strictly enjomed that boys shall not be 
sent to jai] when they can be dealt with other- 
wise ‘The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years but not beyond the age of 18 
discharge after admonition, delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the .atter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit and whipping by way of schoo) 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult’’ prisoners hag in recent yeaia received 
much attention Under the Prisons Act, pri 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
Irom older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordimary jail 1s not a fitting 
erat for adolescents (other than youthful 

abituals) who are over 15, and therefore in 
eligible for admlsston to the reformatory school 
has led Local Governments to consiccr schemez 
for going bcyond thie by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction In 
1905, » special class for selected juvenilts and 
young 1dulis was esti! lished wt «whe Dharwar 
jal) in Bombay, in 1908 a special juvenile 
ail was opened at Alipore in Bengal, in 1909 
he Meiktila tail in Burma and the Tanjore jaul 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and juvenile adult 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces, and in 1910 it was decided to con 
rentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jaul, wnich is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases, a special reformatory 
system tor * juvenile adults had, for example, 
been in force 1n two central jails in the Punjab 
since the carly years of the decade and ‘ Bors 
tal enclosures ’* had been established in some 
jails In Bengal But the pubic is slow to 
appreciate that 1t has a duty towerds prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societics except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even In those 
celtics much remains to be done 


Reformatory Schools —These schools havc 
beer administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ 
ment 2p leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 


Transportation —Transportation is an old 
punishment of the Britisb Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicte 
‘Lhe only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919 —A com 
mittee was appomted to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and e.- 
perience in Western countries Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 
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Indiin Year Book, 1922 (pages 670671) <A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possil le to introduce some of the more. im- 
rortint ot them 


Fines and Short Sentences —Those sc 
tions of the Indian Penal Code under which 
mprisorment must be awarded when a convic 
lon Occurs should be amended so as to give 
diction to the court Sente ces of Impri 
sonm nt for kss than twenty clght dayz 
should le prohituted 


The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen- 
tence of every long term prisoncr should be 
brought under revision as soon as the prisoner 
has servcd haf the sentence in the case of tho 
non habituxl and two thirds of thu sentence 
In the case of the habitual remission earmed 
being countcdin each case Lhe revision should 
be carrid out by a Revising Boire, composed 
of the Inspector Gencral of Prisons, the Ses- 
Sions Judge and P non official In all cases, 
the rc lease of a prisoner on paroly should be made 
subsct to conditions breach of which would 
rndcr him liible to be reminded to undergo 
the full orginal sentsne. The duty of 
scing that a pmsoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was rletsd should not be impocea 
upon the police or ujon the village headman, 
but sy cual officers, to b ti rmed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose ‘These 
pirol ofhecrs should posscs3 a good standard 
of educition though not n ecrasarily a univer 
sity dcgicc and should both protect and advise 
the rcleascd prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release 


Transportation and the Andamans —!! 
any fresh att&mpt at colonisition is made, It 
ahculd be 1n an entircly new locality A fresh 
attempt at col nisation in the Middle Andaman 
wuctrecommend(d The rctention of the set 
tlement it Lort Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended ‘The entire abindonment of 
the Andamans as o place of dc portation is not 
recommended Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whoso removal 
from Indtin jails is considered by the Govern- 
ment to bu in the public Iotercsts he existe 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should unless special medical 
grounds exist in auy particular case, cease 
to apply The Indian Pena] Code should be 
amended by the substitution of mgorous impri- 
sonmcuot for trinsportation In provinces where 
the avulable prison accommodation will not 
pornut of the immediate cessation of deporta 
tion of all but sclccted prisoncrs, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be dctuncd in Indiw juls No = fcmale 
should in future be diportid to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which thcy belong In those Provinces 
wherc thc jails are tnsufficicnt to detain prisoners 
now deportcd, additional] accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible 


Criminal Tribes —The first essential of suc- 
ceva 19 dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the peopie. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avall- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


The variations of the jail population in 
are shown in the following table :— 











Jatt Population, 


certaining whether there {s work for them. 
Commitment to settlements chould, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. lt 
js desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


British India during thefive years ending 1925 























——— | 1925. | 1924, | 1923. | 1922, | 1921. 

Jail population of all classes on Ist 
Taaakee “a < ‘ -.{ 128,314 126,478 134,286] 126,917 118, 250 
Admissions during the year... --| 536,219 536,428 535,590; 639,001 598,348 
Aggregate ‘aw ¢ 664,533 662,906 669,876) 765,918 711,598 

Discharged curing the year from all 
Callses ss eo ee ->| 634,779 534,455 543,398] 631,628 584,681 
Jall population on 8lst December ..{/ 129,754 128,451 126,478} 134,290 126,917 
Convict population on Ist January ..} 110,310 109,280 114,817} 106,117 100,541 
Admissions during the year... : 158,139 158,466 158,336] 185,092 176,056 
Aggregate we 268 449 267,696 273,153] 291,200 276,507 
Released during the year os «+ | 158,007 | 155,219 | 161,166! 173,813 | 167,408 
Transported beyond seas ee : 616 571 329 1 614 637 
Casualties, &o, .. a <i 2,089 2,340 2,428 3,244 2,832 
Convict population on 31st December.| 111,895 110,399 109,314] 114,817 106,117 

More than one half of the totalnumberofcon- The percentage of previously convicted 


gicts received In jails during 1925 came from 
che classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 130,000 out of 158,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 














prisoners was 20°28 as against 10°95 in 1924 
while the number of vouthful offenders rose 
from 842 to 318. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
edmitted to jails in 1923 to 1925 -— 











Nature and Length of Sentence. 1925, | 1924, 1923. 

Yotexceeding One Month .. es as oe 32,499 30,675 82,084 

Above one month and not cxceecing 8!x months. 64,286 64,988 62,252 

»» six months “s ‘ one year .. 31,429 30,972 33,526 

se one year pe i five years .. 23,209 24,07h 22,223 

» five years o ten ig ox 3,581 3,856 3, 605 

Exoeeding ten years = as ja 350 514 282, 
Transportation beyond sras— 

(a) tor life $s cs - - 1,540 1,475 1 708 

(d) for a term ee oe ee ee 117 114 898 

Sentenced todeath .. ae — ae es 988 942 1,158 

Ths total dally average population for 1925 Total expenditure increased from 


was 109,227, the total off-ne s dealt with by 
criminal courts was 273, and by Superintendents 
127,095. ‘The corresponding figures for 1924 
were 108,884,214 and 193,665, respectively. 


Re. 1,58,81,90 


to Rs. 1,65,68,718 and total 
cash carnings increased from Ra. 10,85,716 to 
Re. 24,71.604, there was consequently an 
decrease of Rs. 2,08,577 in the net coat to 


The total number of corporal punishments Government. 
showed a decreage, viz., from 242 to 210. The deathrate in 1024 exclud'ng the Anda. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet mans was 14°42 and including of eu, 
(with and without solitary confinement| wea both being below Thane {wR WL NO wh 


“RES LARA as compared wide 6,385 | 16°() ‘ 
in the preceding year. a 885) 18°0) ‘and’ the decennial mean (29°04 and 
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of 1927 


BY 


RATANLAL anp DHIRAJLAL, 
Editors, ** Bombay Law Reporter.” 


1. Indian Limitation (Amendment) Act.— 
Following the recommendations made by the 
Civil Justice Committee. the Act mtroduces two 
changes ot a far-reachnig character. An amend- 
ment has been made in section 20, whereby 
payment of intcrest, made after January 1, 1928 
gives a fresh starting point of limitation, only 
if the fact of payment appears either mm the hand 
writing of the person making thc payment or 1s 
in writing signcd by him (s 2). The second 
amendment made is m section 21. An ac- 
knowledgment of lability made by a Hindu 
widow or other limited owner ensures against 
the reversioncr. And where 2 liability has been 
incurred by the manager ofa om Hindu family 
on behalf of a Hindu undivided family 1615 
deemed to have been made on behalf of the whole 
family (3. 3). Ths scope of Article 132 has been 
enlarged by an explanation which says that 
Malhiuna and Hugqs and the value of agricul 
tural or other jroduce secured by a charge on 
Immoveable property arc money charged upon 
immoveable property (5. 4) 


2. The Indian Registration (Amendment) 
Act —Jn the year 1026, the Pnvy Counal held 
in Dayal Singh v Indar Singh (28 Bom. LR 
1372) that “where an agreemeut for the yale of 
immoveable property contained a recital of 
payment of earnest money or purchase money, 
it was compulsorlly registrable The effect 
of the amendment 1s to negative that decision 
and a retrospective operation is given to the 
amcndment Thus, such agreements are vali 
cven if the y are not registered. 


3. Steel Industry (Protection) Act —'The 
Act provides (wo pafe-guards tor the prote 
tion of stecl industry in India Where it 
appears that steel articles of British mauutacture 
are being imported into India at prices which 
render ineffective the protection granted to 
similar articles manufactured in India, the duty 
on the former articles may be further raised . and 
the same protection is given against similar arti- 
cles of foreign manufacture imported into India 
The Governor General in Council 1s empower ad 
to appoint a Commission betore March 31, 1934, 
to enquire if the further continuance of such 
protection 1s necessary. 


4. The Currency Act—This Act is the 
outcome of the recommendations made by the 
Royal (Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, It raised a volume of keen controversy 
on the question of ratio ‘She rupee is here 
stabilized at the rate of 1s. 6d. per rupee. Ab 
a step towards the attainment of that goal the 
sovereign and half-sovereign ate demonetized 
in India (8. 2). Sections 4 and 5 lay on the 
Government of India a statutory obligation 

te buy gold or to sell gold or gold exchange at 

the gold points at the accepted gold parity of 
the rapes, i.¢., Re. 21-3-10 per tola of fine gold. 


5 The Finance Act.- The Act gives the 
annual validity to the rates of postage and the 
sculc for the levy of the income tax and super: 
tax now existing It has made some important 
changes The stamp duty of one anna on 
cheques 14 abolished from July 1, 1927, the 
import duty on rubber stumps and rubber seeds 
and on hidcs and tea has been aboliyhed. The 
import duty on unmanutactuted tobacco hay 
been raixcd from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per Ib, 
while that on motor cara and motor cycles ts 
reduced irom 80 per cent to 20 per cent and 
on tyres and tubes 14 reduced from 30 per cent 
to 1d pet cent ad valorem 


6. The Madras Salt (Amendment) Act.— 
In 1889. a flat rate of five per cent was levied 
on salt to mect the expenses Incurred in main- 
taimng the preventive staff, Since then, the 
duty on salt was redueed by fifty per cont and 
the pay of the staff had to be raised. The Act 
theretore abolishis the old rate and leaves 
it to the Central Board of Revenuc to impose 
such a rate as would cover the expenses of the 
preventive stalk. 


7, The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act.— 
The benefit of the Provident Funds Act 
i" here catended to persons employed im 
cducational institutions or employed by bodies 
ealsting solely tor educational purposes, 


8. The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act — 
The Sea Customs Act allowed a partlal rebate of 
duty on goods which were detenorated or dama- 
ged prior toentry only m those cases where the 
duty was leviable ad valorem, this privilege is 
now extended to duty leviable on quantity and 
not on value. This affects sugar and paper, 


9. The Indian Limitation Second (Amend- 
ment) Act —Tht amendment removes a great 
hardship in the law of execution ot decrees. 
An application for execution has always the 
tendency to Icugthen out, and m many, if not 
in most, of the cases its duration 1s more than 
three years, but in order to hcep the decree 
alive, the deeree-holder was compelled to file 
a tresh application toevecute the decree, tegard- 
less of the result of the pending application. 
This state of affairs ouly served to complicate 
matters Now, however, the decree-holder has 
a period of three years from the date of disposal 
of his pending application within which to file 
another application to execute the decree. 
Further, whcre a deerec-hold(1 has recovered 
an amount in execution but has heen ordered 
by the Appellate Court to refund it, the period 
of Wmitation to enforce the refund runs from 


Une date of the appellate decree, 


10. The Repealing and Amend Act:-— 
The constitution of the Air Force in India has 
necessitated its belng placed on the statute 
book. The <Air-Forco 1s plaeed on a par with 
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Milltary and Naval Forccs and 1ts officers 


and men are subjected to the same rcstiictions | 


arc 10 various 
Acts of Indian Jt yislature here 18 also a 
provision of farresching conpcquener The 
tirm ‘attested wis defined afresh in the 
Transfir of Propaty Act im 1920 Lhat dcfi 
nition is now givcn a retrospective effuct Lhe 
effect of it 19 that where + document 1s exc cuted 
bv a person and the attcstations are mde not 
at the time of cxccution but are made after 
wards at the request of the cxecutant the 
attcstatious are vila thouzh nouc of the atte t 
ing witucsases has 5 cn the actual exccution of 
the documcnt 9 Ibis cxtcosion of the liw 
removes the harl hip caused by the Privy 


as Miltary men and Naval "i 


Counel deasion im Shane Patter + Abdul 
Kadar Rarcuthan 
11. The Insolvency (Amendment) Act — 


[he object of this uncndment is to sprcd up 
insolvency procuc lings in) Presidency towns 
Where an insolvent who has obtain 1 an wWyudi 
cation order from the Court fails to prose cute 
an application tor Ins orler, his adjudication 
ordc 14 lieble to be cancelled by the Court 
and he 15 not at liberty to presuut another apph 
cation for adjudication on the same tacts 
unlc 9s leave of the Court has becn first obtuine J 
lf such wi insolvent fraudulently of tums an 
adjudication ord¢r it is liable to be cane cd 
by the Court svo motw or on the application 
by the Official Assiznce or wy ercditor 


12, The Repealing and Amending Act 
This Act cffects small changes ina number ot 
legislative Acts which arc of no intcrest to 2 
general readcur 


13. The Indian Bar Councils (Amend 
ment) Act —In spite of srcit hopes rus d ut 
the time the Indian Bar Councils Act was 
pissed in 1926 its provisions have for the most 
part romain¢d so fuou devi lett r Nothin. 
scems to have bicn donc to cury out its provi 
sious §=Onc more tm nlm nt les been hearpe t 
upon that deal pik Ihe point of scmorty 
among membeis ot the Bir is somewhat com 
pleated [tt dates amons rvivociatcs by the dat 5 
on which they uc enrollcd wid at he 3s ou batris 
ter by the date on which he wis called to th 
Bar An Advocate Genervl has the risht of 
yweaudu nee over all other advocites and 
sings Counsel has pre audicne ¢vc1 all advo 
cates except the Alvocate GeneTu 


14. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend 
ment) Act—lhe object of thin = § Act 
iy protection of pilgrim trafhe When a tip 
18 meint for conveyin¢e of pilgrims trom iy 
British Indian Port, its master owncr o1 veut 
should communicite to the Pilzrim Ofhiccr (1) 
the Port in British India from which 1t Js to 
commine its voyage or such ports which it 
roposes to touch tor embarking pilgrims (2) 
he class, fonnaze. and ase of the ship (3) the 
Maximum number of passenger tickcts for cach 
class and the price of such tickcts ani (4) the 
date on which the ship {s to siil from or touch 
any such port ihc above intormition should 
also be oxhibited in & prominent placo in the 
port (209 B) J ulute to observe the above 
requirments can attract a prnalty of fine 
extending to Rs 2,000 Where a ship is guilty 
of wilful delay, the owner or agent is hable to 
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pay compensation to eich pilgrim at the rate 
of Re 1 per every compl ted day (209 C) It 
the proposed ship 1s unable to start on the 
appointed day, 16 18 competent to the owner 
to substitute anothcr ship of the same class 
and tonnige with the permission of the Pugrim 
Ofhecr (s 209 D) 


15. The Indian Divorce (Amendment) Act — 
Mill rcccnth there ww no. ofhcer corres: 
ponding with Kings Procter in Tnglind The 
neccssity for v hing s Procter was folt in Bom- 
buy in a divorcee case tricd by the late Sir Din- 
shaw Davarsomc time igo lt 1s he who hecps 
v witch over divorce proccedings and makcs 
It Ins business to see that no fraudulcnt or 
collusive deaiees we snatchod from the Court 
Scction 17 Las now added to the Indian Du orce 
Act It creates the ofhee of Nines Procter 
Tt 1s his duty to show caus¢ why a dccre for 
dissolution of maruazo should not be made 
absolute or should not be confirmed 


16. The Indian Forests Act—This Act 
consolidatcs the India J orcst Act of 1878 and 
1g si. amendmg Acts Part [ acts out the 
defimtions of terms used in the Act Purt Tf 
deuls with the constitution of reserved forests 
over the lanes in which Government cam 
piopritary nzhts and the governance of such 
nghts (44 3 {0 27) Lhe next Put (5 28) deals 
with villaze forests in which the village commun- 
ly have wl the 1ehts owned by Government 
intmsceved forcsts On such forests the villagcrs 
have a ght to take timber or other forest 
pioluce or pisture Then come protected 
forests in which uso (sroveromcent have pro- 
pructiry rizhts though they are not reserved 
,orests. In) such) foicsts) Government grit 
licenses to persons to cut ind remove the trecs 
or bt take th dorest produce on pay micnt ot 
money of Cutting grass and pasturing of ¢ atthe 
and doing other things (Ss) 32) Dbe commussion 
of any offence with regard to such io1ests 19 
visited with the penalty of impmsonmcnt 
fo. sit months or fine which muy 
extend to five hundred rupecs (8 33) Chapter 
V provides tor control ovcr forests and lands 
not betnz the property of Government  ‘scction 
39 cmipowcers Govuinment to impose duty on 
timber ind other torest produce and tlie Chapter 
followm, defines the powers otf control ot timber 
and other forest produce in transit Chapter 
VISTI deals with the collection of dmtt and strand 
ed tunkxt Cattle trespassing in 2 reserved or 
proticted forest may be sized and mpoundd 
by any forest o1 police officer (9 70) ‘Tho 
constitution ind powers of forcast officers are 
defined in Chapter AI Scction 79 enacts that 
evcry yurson who is mtcrested in a forest or 
who lives in a villige adjaccnt to a forcst is 
bound when callid upon to assist a forest ofhur 
to catinguish a forcst fire or to prevent if from 
spreuling or to prevent the commission of any 
forest off(nee Government have the right 
to re cOver any money due to them for any forest 
produce as if it was an arrear of land revenue 
(s 82) and they possess a hen for it on the 
forest produce (gs 33) 


17 The Indian Lighthouse Act —Zhere 
were three 8 parate Coast light Acts tor Madras, 
Burma and sind Each workcd on a different 
prinuple and all Jacked im _ co ordmation 
Difficulty was experienced in an uniform system 
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It is, therefore, | in such @ caso no interest can be Claimed in 


of collecting light house dues 
found necessary to cnact one unitying Act 
‘lhe superintendence and management of all 
general light houses are vested in the Governor 
General in Counal (s 5), who is also given the 
control of all local light houses (8 7) Lhe 
samc authority has the power to Icvy and collect 
all light house ducs(s 9) If the Master of any 
ship refuses to pay such dues, the (Customs 
( ollector may seize the ship and detam the same 
until they are paid (8 13) IJhe light dues 
payable at one port are recoveriblo at another 
(8 16) ‘The Master or owner who cvadc4 pay 
ment of light dues 1s hable to pav a fine five 
timcs the amount of the payment (9 17) Any 
ship belonging to His Majcsty or the Gover 
ment or to a Toign Prince or Statc and not 
Cirrying cargo or passengers for freight or 
fares or any Ship of a tonnage of Ic4s than Ofty 
cn arco c\empt from payment of light dues 
8 18) 


18 The Indian Succession (Amendment) 
Act—Suctions 223 and 236 of the Indian 
Succcsyion Act have becn so amcnded thit now 
the consent of {he husband 15 no longer ne 4 sary 
hefore probate or Ietters ot administration cin 
1ssuc to a marred woman Section 10 has been 
utded to the Marned Womens Property Act 
whereby v husband w not Hable for the wife s 
breach of trust or devastition unlcsa he has 
actcd or inter meddled in the trust or admin 
ptration 


19 The Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Amendment) Act— Jn the working of the 
above Act two defects were discovercd which 
led to divergence of view betwecn different 
Indian High Courts The first one was as to 
the conflict between sections 7 and 36 which 
was responsible for differing views betwren 
Calcutt. and Madris High Courts It 15 now 
setthd in fayour ot Calcutta by cnacting that 
debts can be realized by the tnsolycncy Court 
from thc dcbtors of the insolvent only when 
those dc bts are admitted Ihe second amend 
ment legalise s the practice that «existed in Bomb ty 
and Kingoon Hizh Courts of calling upon an 
insolvent to file lists ot creditors and dchtors 
before the passing of an adjudication order 


20 The Bambco Paper Industry (Pro 


tection) Act—lhe mun objcct of this Act | 


is effectually to exclude newsprint paper from 
any protective tinft At the samc timc the 


protection cord is tightened round printing paper | 
l 


which contains no mech nical wood pulp as wel 
as writing paper including ruled pr printcd 
forms and account and manuscript books and 
the binding thcreto. A ratu of one anna per 
pound or an ad valorem rate of 15 per unt 
whichever is igher is imposed on them 


21 The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act —Whcer a porson holding a Governnicnt 
security lows it there 13 an elaborate machint ry 
to prevent fraud before a duplicate securitv 
ig issued to him ‘This machinery could well 
be avoided when the owner 15 dead by his legul 
representative trking out a succession certificat 
to his estate Such a representative also has 
now to pursue ali the intricacies provided before 
he succeeds in ee a duplicate of a lost 
or stolen secunty It 


also made clear that \ cantonment board 
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respect of any penod which has clapsed after 
the carhest date on which the demand could 
have been made for the payment of the amount 
due on such s curity 


22 The Societses Registration (Amendment 
Act —I}w bencfit oft the Socictics Registration 
Act 18 cvtended to Soactics sor the diffusion 
ot political education 


23 The Indian Tariff (Cctton Yarn) 
Amendment Act Japincs jyatn which forms 
aighty per cent of the totil import of foreign 
cotton yirn ow depressmg the Indian mil 
industry to a gicat extent Jhero his becn o 
fivo por cont ad talonem duty on such virn 
but it is not cnough to protect tho Indian 
Industry An alternative duty of 14 anna per 
pound has therion lecn imposed which 
is to remun in torce till March 31 1930 [tas 
expected that by then the double shift of women 
workcrs In Japan will ccase and there will 
remain no neccssity of additional pot: ction 


24 The Incian  Tarsff (Amendmen!) 
Act —Ilhe im) ort duty on michinery and mil 
stores uscd in textile mdustry is remove l = ‘Lhe 
2} por cent import duty on printing machinery 
and mitc rial is also removed 


25 Tbe Criminal Law (Amendment) Act — 
Tarlv in 1927) on Tay Jal yullishcd a book 
Called hangil, Jasul which contuncd 
scurilous attach on the prophet cf Mvbomed uns 
He was convicted Fy the Magistrate un ler 
S 153A of the [Indian Ponal Code but was 
evcntually acquitted fy the High Comt ol 
Lihnore <Alout the same time 2 newspaper 
editor pullished another attich on the prophet 
In Risila Vartman Ile too was convictcd 
by the Magistrate In view of the previous 
muing of the I vhon Court akove icfermed to 
v spear Tench of two Judzes was constituted 
for hearmg the appeal Lhe accused $s couvic 
tion was uphald = these two cuscs reve ded the 
unsitisiactory stite of the Jaw with refercnce 
to scurmlous wrifing A now section 2954 was, 
therifore added to the Indiin Penal (ode, 
under which any petson who withthe dell crate 
and m dlicious intention of out: wing the relizious 
feclings of any class ot proph) tv speceh of 
writmz ' ults the religion or the religious 
feclings ot that class is luatle to the punished 
with imprisonment which may extend to two 
years or with fine or with both S$ urrilous 
literature can be proscnbcd and copics for 
feited by Governmeut A prosectuion under 
the section can start only altcr sanction from 
Governnic nt 


26 The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 
A number of minor umcndments hiv been 
introduced into the Cintonments Act = Ihe 
Prosident of a Cantonment Board mtiins his 
ofhu though he is temporarily, absent from tho 
cantonment Lhe local Government has the 
power to remove iny mcmbcr of the cantonment 
board who nacurs a disqualification or who 
khecps absen from the mectings for thre con 
secutiy¥c months or who being a legal practitioner 
appears in a cisc against the cantonm¢ ut board 
It 1s now the privilege of the Local Government 
to permit the levy of any ordinary tax by the 
lt ts permissible to the 
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cantonment authority to invest the cantonment 
funds in fixed deposit {u any approved indigenous 
bank in preference to the [Imperial Bank pro- 
vided the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment is obtained to such a course. 


27. Indian Emigration (Amendment) Act — 
The object of this is to simply the Inspection 
of emigrants and to bring into force the reso- 
lutions arrived at the eighth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. 


28. The Income-tax (Amendment) Act.— 
This Act remedies a difect which his been dis- 
covered in the assessment of tea companies for 
the purpose of income tax 


29. The Aden Civil and Criminal Justice 
High Court Jurisdiction (Amendment) Act — 
An appeal now lis to the High Court of 
Bombay against the judgment or ordcr ot the 
Resident in Aden or ot an Additional Sessions 
Judge when such appeal is allowed by the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Lut no appeal shall 
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lie when the imprisonment awarded does not 
exceed six months or the fine umposed does not 
exceed Rs. 500 An appeal against acquittal 
shall lie to the High Court. The Resident has 
now the power of reserving any point of law, 
arising 1n any proceedings pending before him 
for the oplnion of the High Court. 


30 The Indian Divorce Second (Amend- 
ment) Act —Hitherto, relief under the Indian 
Divorce Act could be obtamed only by tho 
Chnstian party to a mixed marmage. The 
Act is now amended so that even the non-Christ- 
lan party to such a marriage may apply for 
relief undcr the Act. 


31 The Assam Labour and Enmigration 
(Amendment) Act—The expenditure of the 
Assam Labour Board is met from a cess on 
employers in Assam = Owing to changed condi- 
tions of labour in Assam, the cess could not be 
levied from girden-sardars. The Act is so 
amended that the cess can be levied from the 
garden sardars 


Labour. 


Various causes have combined to give added 
importance to the great gruup of human acti- 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- 
tural country and More than seventy per cent. 
of its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of indus- 
trialisation has gone steadily forward. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing 
cities. Whilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
up round these industries a substantial body of 
other mManufactories. Another considerable 
manufacturing centre has developed at Cawn- 
pore, with cotton, wool and leather factories 
The textile industry of Bombay has overflow- 
ed into the mofussi),and Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pore are considerable centres of manufacture, 
with a lesser one at Broach. In the Central 
Provinces the cotton millsof Nagpur are famous 
throughout India. The Province of Bihar and 
Orisaa is the centre of the freat coal mining 
trade, having absorbed the bulk of the coal mines 
formerly included in the Province of Benga’. It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, where in what was jungie fifteen years ago 
a considerable city is springing up, which will 
produce over a million tone of steel a year, and 
house subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and stee! works will probably main- 
tain acity ot a euariee of a million in the near 
future. e railway works of the North- West- 


ern Railway form the core of the industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other maunufactories 
are developing. The industrial ec\pansion 
In Inala may be judged from the number 
of facto1ies coming under the operation of the 
Indian Factories Act of 1811 as amcrded oy the 
Act of 1922, which amounsoa vo 6,406 for the 
whole of British India during the year 1924 
and rose in 1925 to 6926. The number of 
operatives 18 the same years were 1,455,592 and 
1,494,958 respectivcly, the figures being of the 
daily average. The industrial development of 
the Punjab is certain m the comparatively 
near future to recelve considerable impetus from 


the fruition of vocational education and the come 


pletion of the vast hydro-electric schemes. 


. Social Consciousness. 


Side by side with this Industrialization 
there has grown an increased social conscious 
ness of the responsibility of the community 
towards Labour. The Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it in 1891, But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted considerable 
abuses and ereely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Temes of India in Bombay in 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
limited the hours of labour in 1911. With the 
constitution of the League of Nations, India as a 
eignatory thereto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions. 


Indusirial Safety and Inspection; 


India was represented at the International La- 
hour Conference held {n Washington in 1919 and 
ae ratifying various conventions it became 
re) 


gato on her to enact legislation 
giving effect to the decisions of the Conference. 
Another International Labour Conference 


was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a& number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scaljes, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding employment 
and othercognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Geneva in 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct. 1923 and 
dealt with only one item of importance—factory 
inspection. ‘he Sixth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference was held in Geneva 
from the 16th June to the th July 1924. Forty 
countries were represented at the Conference. 
The agenda of the Conference comprised (1) 
Development of tacilities for utilisation of 
workers’ Icisure, (2) equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards com. 
pensation for accidents, (3) Weekly suspension 
of work for twenty-four hours in glass manu- 
facturing processes where tank furnaces 
are used: and (4) night work in bakerics. 
The Seventh Season was held at Genoa on tho 
21st May 1925. The agenda consisted of four 
items—(1) the report by the Durector of the 
International Labour Offico ; 


: 


—_: 


a equality of | 


treatment for national and foreign workers as | 


regards compensation for accidcnts ; (3) weekly 
suspension of work for 24 hours in glass ma- 
nufacturing processes where tank furnaccs aro 
used; and (4) night work in bakerics. The 
Eighth Session of the Conference was held at 
Geneva on the 26th May 1926 andthe Ninth 
Session immediately after on the 7th June. 
The Eighth Session dealt with the question of 
the simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants 
on Boardships. The Ninth Session was devoted 
entircly to the consideration of maritime pro- 
blems—the main question dealt with being the 
International Codification of the Rulcs relating 
to Seamen’s articles of agieement, and general 
principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. India was represented at 
all of these Conferences. In 1922 India was ad- 
mitted as one of the elght countries of industria! 
importance after protracted examination of 
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the grounds of her claim by experts appointed 

by the League of Nations. India therefore 

assumes responsibility for giving effect to the 

as of these Conferences if she ratifies 
em. 

There has been a considerable extension of 
what is known as Welfare Work, and although 
this so far depends on the individual activities 
of employers of labour the work is progressing 
well. Tho Sixth International Labour Conference 
which dealt with the question of the utilisation 
of workers’ spare time resolved that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should collect periodic in- 
formation on theaction taken in various countries 
for the devclopment of faciliticsfor the proper uti- 
lisation of the time during which workers are not 
actually employed. In May 1926. the Government 
of India requested all Local Governments to 
collect information on this subject from employ- 
ers’ and employees’ associations and  associ- 
ations of social workers who conduct welfare 
work for the benefit of workers. The results 
of this enquiry which the Government of India 
hope to publish during the course of thie year, 
will be of considerible intereft. Further there 
‘g the nascent Trade Union movement in Indla. 
This movement lics rather more on the surface 
than in deep roota, but it flires up in times of 
labour unrest and is nominally at all events focus- 
sed in The AllIndia Trade Union Congress. The 
frequency of strikes and the lack of any means 
to hasten a solution have given rise to careful 
investigation of the possibility of establishing 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
increase of industrial unrest in tho winter of 
1920-21 led to the stimulation of public interest 
in labour questions. The fact that several of 
the more protracted strikes occurred in public 
utility services strengthened the demand that 
some efforts should be made towards a solution 
of the problem. In nearly every strike or lock- 
out of importance which has occurred In the last 
six yeara there has been a fairly strong demand 
from some section of the public for reference of 
the points at issue to arbitration. The last 
few years have therefore scen a remarkable 
change In the attitude of the State and the com- 
munity towards Labour, which under the 
more democratic constitution which now ob- 
tains is assured of a hearing in the Legts- 
latures. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1013 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
ol 1881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
ernments were empowered to appolnt inspec- 
tora of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
ato of work was prescribed in all fac- 
to except those worked of an approved 
ba of shifte, and Sunday labour was pro- 

bited, subject to vertain exceptions. The 
hours of ria eh for women were limited 
t 11, with intervals of reat amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their ecard herp 

Tro ’ 


limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time wae forbidden: children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed. Pro- 
vision was wade for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, ete. 


Hours Fixed. 


The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
“factory”? so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the, year; 
shortened tbe hours within which co ‘ 


lh pm hag me ty fee ked and eral rule be emplo 
as a 6, exe es worked and, as a gen , Women, may be employ- 
by shifts. The hours of workr for children ed, and further restricted the employment of 


tdefined as persons below the age of 14) were 


women by night by allowing it only im the 
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case of cotton-ginning and pressing factories 
It also containcd a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making Inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
of the Act Jhe most tmportant feature of 
the Act, however, waa the introduction of a 
number of s}¢c1al provisions applicable onlv 
to tertile factories Lhe report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours wire 
not worked except in textile factories The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions no person shall be employed 
in any textile fuctory for more than twelve 
hours in any onc day” It is also provided 
in the casc of textile factorl(s that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
ain or after 7 pm (the new IMmits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children) 


The Amending Acts of 1922 and 1923. 


Ihe ratification by India of the conventions 
adopted by the International 1 ybour Conterence 
held at Wastincton in 1919 necessitated radical 
revision of the Indian lactories Act of 191] 
Jhis was undert then during the year 1921 and 
the Indian lactories Amendment Act 1922 
(11 of 192.) introductd a serkcs of important 
reforms including the adoption of a sixty hours 
week the raising of the ininimum age of children 
from 9 to 12 the prohibition of night work for 
women the cxtension of tht Act to a large num 
bor of sm ll factories, drastic restriction of the 
cxempting provisions ctc Lhe Act was further 
amendcd in 1923 = Lhe principal obj«ct of the 
Amending Act of 1923 was the removal of a 
difheulty which had arisen in connexion with the 
law relating to the wechly holiday 


The Amending Act of 1946. 


Lhe exptricnce gained during the three years 
which immediately followed the revision of the 
Act in 1922 indicited that the Amending Act 
had workid smoothly on the whole and that 
the main principles followed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance It was not considered 
necessary thcureforc to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act tut sevcral administra 
tive difhculties hid arisen im connexion with 
bome sections of the Act—one such difficulty 
relating to Section 21 which piovided for inter 
vals of rest In practice it had proved difficult 
to enforce the provisions of this section m some 
industries Local Governmcnts were asked in 
June 1923 to considcr a possible solution of the 
difiiulty and to bring to the notice of the 
Government of Indivany difficulties which might 
have arisen in connexion with other provisions 
On receipt of their replies a ( onfcrence of Chief 
Inspectors of lactories was convened The 
Conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
to make for smoother working lhe Factories 
Amendment Act of 1926 was, therefore, based 
on the recommendations of that Conference and © 
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on the opinions received from tho Local Govern 
ments Lhe more important alterations effected 
include the widening of the definition of Facto 
115 so as to bring within the control ot the Act 
quch establishments as Liectrical Generating 
Stations Water Worhs ctu the prevention of 
the assue of age certificates by Certifying Sur 
Cons tochildren who are not fit for employment, 
the prevention of cleaning machinery in motion 
even by men in cases where J oval Governments 
are of opino: that the work 18 attended by 
dingcr to the operatives a clearer definition of 
the periods prescribed for intervals of rest and 
while stil] prcventing the employment of chil 
dicn in two factories on the same day the per 
mitting, of women to work in two fx tories on 
the sume day provided that the limits for hours 
of work are not cr\cocded 


The Present Law 


In the following paragraphs it is intended 
to give the more important provisions of the 
present law on the subject by combining the Act 
of 1211 with the Amendeing Acts of 1922 1923 
and 1926 Ihe Amending Act of 10.2 ecamc 
into force on the 1st July 1922 and that of 1926 
on the 1st June 1926 Lhe Act extends to the 
whole of British India including Bntish Balu 
chistun and the Sonthal Parganas 


Hours of Employment. 


Rest periods in factories —(1) In every 
factory there shall be fixed,— 


(a) for each person employed on each work- 
inz day— 


(1) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 


(2) at the request of the employees con- 
ccrned periods of rest at mtervals 
not cxcecding five hours of not less 
than hilf an hour cach the total dura 
tion of the periods of rest on that day 
not being less than one hour for each 
pculod of 81x hours’ work don 


Provided that in Ileu of the perlod provided 
under sub clause (2) or sub clause (a) there may 
be fixed per each male person employed for not 
morc thin aight and a half hours on cach workinz 
diy at the 1equest of the employees concerned 
and with the previous sanction of the local 
Govirnment a period of rest of not less thin 
huf an hovr so arranged that no such pers)n 
a li work fo> more than five hours continuously 
1n 


(b) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours jn any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. 

(2) The period of rest under clause (6) shall be 
so fixed that no such child shall be required 
to Work continuously for more than four 
hours 

Weekly Holiday —(1) No person shall be 
employed in any factory on a Sunday, unless— 

(a) he has had, or will have, a holiday for 

a whole day on one of the three days im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sundcy, and 
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(b) the manager of the factory has previous | 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is enrlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day which is 
to be substituted and has at the same time 
affixed a notice to the same effect in the | 
place mentioned in section 36. 


Provided that no such substitution shall be 
made as will result in any person working for 
more than ten consecutive davs without a hol! 
day fora whole day. 


(2) Where In accordance with the provisions 
of sub-section (1) any person is employed ona 
Sunday in consequence of his having had a 
holiday on one of the three days preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, tor the purpose of | 
calculating the weekiy hours of work of such 
person, be decmed to be included in the pr ced- 
ing week. 


Employment of Children —With respect | 
to the employment of children in factories ms | 
following provisions shall apply — 


l 
(a) no child shall be employed in any fac- 

tory unless he 15 1n possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
8 showing that he js not lessthan twelve 
years of age and js fit for employment 
in a factory and while at work Carries 
elther the certificate itsclf or a token 
giving reference to such certificate ; 


(vb) no child shall be emploved in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
Morning or aftor seven o'clock jin the 
evening ; 


(c) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
yal for More than six hours in any one 
ay. 


Employment of Women —With respect to 
the employment of women in factores the 
following provisions shall apply -— 


(a) no woman shall be employed In any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
Morning or atter seven o'clock in the 
evening; 


(b) no woman shall be employed In any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day. 


Prohibition of Employment of Person 
in two Factories on Same Day —No person 
shall employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any child or, Save in such dir- 
cumstances as May be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have alroady been employed on the same 
day in any other factory. 


Hours of Employment to be fixed —The 
Manager of atactory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed in 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
except during such hours. 


Limitation of Working Hours per Week 
—No person shall be employed in a factory for 
More than sixty hours in any one week. 


Limitation of Working Hours per Day 
—-No person shall be employed in any factory 
for more than eleven hours in any one day. 
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Exceptions. 


Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government— 


(a) that any class of work in a factory Is 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 
mentary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the goncral working of the factory, 
or 


(b) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent ; or 


(c) that there is in any class of factorles 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technical reasons ; or 


(d) that any class of factorics supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
Mites must be Made or supplicd every 

ay ; or 


(e) that In any class of factories the work 
perfomed by tho exigencies of the trade 
or by its nature, cannot be carried on 
except at (t) stated seasons or (43) at 
times depondent on the Irregular action 
of naturalforces, 


the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-Generai In Council, by 
notification in the loca) official Gazette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as if may impose, and 
in such arca as may be specificd in the notifica- 


In casi (a) such class of work from all or 
ay of the provis ons of sections 21, 27 
and 28; 


in case (6) work of the nature dk scribed 
from all or any of tht provisions of sections 
a1, 22, 26, 27 and 28 


in case (() work of the nature described 
from thc provisions of suc tions 21, 22 and 28, 


in cascs (d) and (e) such class of factories 
from the provisions of section 22, 


in case (e) (22) such clasa of factories from 
the provisions of section 26. 


The system of inspection 1s being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. The principle 
of appointing women as factory JInspectresses 
has already been accepted by the Government 
of Bombay and a beginning was made 1n the 
year 1924 by thc appointment of Dr Tehmina 
I Ho Cama as a whole-time Inspectress of 
Factories. 


The Government of India hive repealed the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from ist April 1924. 


The Indian Mines Act, 1923.—The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1928. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, 
and cime into force on the first day of July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear,and the weeklv hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
and 64 hours far wark below ground, 
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Industrial Housing. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


In most industria] centres in India the question 
of proper and adequate housing is engaging 
the attention of 2111 public todics and govcrn 
ments to an increasing extent Lmployers 
themselves are becoming increwingly alive to 
this burning question and whencver finances 
permit tenements are constructed for the housing. 
of tho workmen In cases whire housing 1 
provided the unounts chirged tor rent are just 
sufficient to cover thc interest charges on the 
capital outlay In Bombay City, where the 
housing qucation wis one of rreat dificultv a 
fow vears ago, the (ity Improvement Irust ind 
the Development Dirc ctorate of the Government 
of Bombiv have done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the prcblim The scheme 
originuly outiincd by the Development Direc 
torate for Industrii] Housing aimed at a con 
struction programme of 50 000 tencments pro 
viding accommodation for a quoartcr milhon 
people and to be compkted within a period 
of eight years This schcme was concive] 
jo the boom period whcn libour conditions in 
Bombay were probibly abnormal Py the end 
of December 1926 the Directorate had 16,514 
tenements completely ready for occupation out 
of which 5,182 were let The total number 
of chawls completely ready is 207 Govorn 
ment have decided that until the tenoments 
now provided are fully occupled no addition) 
land is to be taken up for Industrial Housing 
aad that no new schemes are to be embarked 
upon without Government approval 


The averinge economic rent of the chaw!l 
works out at iis 16 per month per tenements 
All the tenements are now jrovided with 
Nahanis Ihe rent» fixed for the present jr 
month for each tenoment vary from Rs 5-80 
nt Worl to Re 980 at Delisle Road On 
this basis there 15 an annual lo sof about Ra 20 
likhs and this is belng met from the cotton cess 
ind other sources 


dhe City Improvement Trust in Bombay have 
also nade very good p.oyvress in the direction 
f providing industrial housing The Trust 
hid 1 total numbcr of 8 493 tenements readv at 
the end of December 1926, out of which 8,251 
t nements were Ict for hving purposes, 128 as 
shops 59 18 zodowns ana 10 as schools 45 
tencuucnts wero reserved for occupation by 
Muccadims for offices and stores ind as 
supermtcndents Quarters The floor ares of 
exch tenement inclusive of a small verandah 
vViried from 12> square feet to 176 square fect 
lut the miucrity of the tenements were 7 rovided 
with the maxrmum floor space allowed The 
average rent for a tenement in an Improvement 
Srust Chawl works out 1t Rs 5 10 but the actual 
rents \ iry from Ra 4-40 to Rs 1550 ‘The 
miximum permissible population in adults for 
a total of 8201 tenements has been fixed at 
37699 ‘lhe actual population living in 
these tenements, at the end of the year 
rina wis 26,058 or 23,779 when equalised to 
adults 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Complete statistics In eonnexion with 
Tndustriul Disputes are now avulible for 
the whok of Inlin fhe importance thot 


14 being attached to the wespon of strile by 
the workmen in this land muy be gath icd 
from rhe flgures published im rspct of the 
industrial disputes in British Indis for which 
statistics have been collected 

The yeir 1925 was one of the worst years 
in the history of Industriw relations in the 
country Ihe number of disputes reported was 
134 as against 133 in the preceding year Ihe 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 270,423 1nd the number of working days 
Jost amounted to 12 578,129 

The corresponding figures for 1924 
were 312,462 and 8730,918 Ihe increase 
was due entirely to the strihe inthe Bombay 








Cotton Mills in the last quurter of the vewr which 
account d for the loss of about 15,000 000 workin, 
diys Of the strikes reported, only 44 01 43 per 
cc1t were successtul inwhole or inpirt§ Lhisre 
presents 2 slightly higher proportion of successful 
strlas thur om th yroecdin, veats — Lhe 
correspon fing figur s for 1926 were much totter 
They indicate L thiut there was Jess industriat 
stuite in that yourthimin any other rec nt ycar 
Ihe numt 1 of strikes tr cordcd wi 128) which 
wis lower thin thit of amy year since 1920 
when the collection of statistics commenced 
he total num) cr of worl ng dowyvs lost throuzh 
strikes an! Jock outa wis approximatdly 11 
lalhs against an averaz of 74 Iikhs in the 
proce limgz five yeurs In fewer than one fifth 
of the strikes were the workmcn sucessful in 
guning my conccssion 





Number of Number of Number of 
Province. Disputes Workpeople Working Days 
Involved lost 

Bengal 7 141 808 837 978 
Bombay 7 2a 201 77 300 
Madras 2 131 1,335 
Central Provinces and Jar 4 1514 17,760 
United Picvinics 3 1 310 14 570 
Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 3 5 700 13 600 
Assam 1 600 1 000 
Burma 1 10 647 133,845 
British India . 128 186 811 1 097 478 


Industrial Disputes. 
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The following tabl. shows the data given above reciassificd according to different clagses of 


Industrics — 





Industry 


Cotton Mills 

Jute Milks 
Lougzincenog Works 
Consens iney 
Radway Workshops 
Outtlalds 

Oil works 

Printloy works 
Jorvest ate 

Cou flelds 
Misccllancous 





No of disputes No of Men 

involved Day 4 lost 

ae 
~2 713 79 027 
vo} 129 951 709 022 
4 1 224 8707 
| 13 4S OS0 2r6)2 
] b POO 10 00 
| 1 10617 133845 
L rol 4 O85 
Ps q)() 570 
1 4500 1 000 
1 «00 1 600 
12 >> $2910 
lotil | 128 | IS SLL 1 007,47 


The next two tablis show the causes of disputcs by Provinees and Classes of Industries 








Causcs of Dasputes ty Proviners, 











Per: Leuvo 
Province. Pay. Bonus. sounel ond Others. 
| Hours. 
Yiengil .. Pe ais re is a 3 8 11 8 
Lombiy ; : a 27 1 aes 7 
Midras ; ‘ we ‘ ‘ — 2 
Central Piovinces ind berar . o sie ii ; 1 
United Provinces 3 
Punjab ; . 
Dihar and Orissa Bs 1 ‘ 5 
Ags un Si ‘ ; a 3 t 
Burma ,. L 1 3 
British Toda ov 4 | 31 11 22 
Causes of Disnutcd ly Clasacs of Industius. 
Ler- Lcive 
Industry. Pay. Bonus. sonnel ind Other 
Hours. 
Cotton Mills : Per : o4 1 ae YY 10 
Jute Malls j a : 12 8 5 ) @ 
Lngineering Works ‘ ‘ 2 es on 1 1 
Conservancy () a 1 a 3 
Railway Workshops 1 te 2 ai 
Ou field me ‘ ; 1 Ss ee sa 
Oil Works 1 ‘ae e ; ae ee 
Printing Works - 1 Aa L via dg 
lea Latate ae 3 ig a l 
( oal bields ] ee oe oe ee 
Miscellancous ‘ 3 sce ; 1 3 
‘Lotal <s 60 4 ol 1] 22 
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Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The following tables show the results of the disputes mentioned in the two preccding 


tables :— 


Resulis by Provinces. 


Province 





Bengal site i es es ‘<a “ 
Bombay .. ae a ae 3 és 
Madras... es ee se ee ar 
Central Provinces and Berar... ae ee 
United Provinces .. ns ee as a 
Punjab es as 4 ee i ee 
Bihar and Orissa .. ts oe oe ee 


Burma - ag Se ee ci és 


British India ie - oa a = 











Resulis by Classes of Industries, 


Class of Industry. 





Cotton Mills 

Jute Mills .. ‘ 
Engineering Works 
Railways Worh-shops 


Conscrvancy oe 

Oil Fileds ite es eid 
Oil Works os Se es ae 
Printing Works .. is je ss 
Tea Estate = a 

Coal Fields is ad 


Miscellaneous es a 
Totul és 











Successful. Partially Un- 
Successful, successful. 

es 6 7 44 

ae 5 5 47 

; 2 

‘ 4 

es l dead 

e e* 3 

e ensee 1 

é 1 

<8 12 | 12 | 104 

Successful. Partially Un- 
Successful. successful, 

5 OI 6 46 

rie 3 28 

2 l 10 

1 4 

re 1 

. 1 

2 

1 

1 

| 2 10 

- | 12 12 104 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has been 
Paid to the settlemant of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character ot such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
Warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such atrixes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committee which laid stress on the 


value of Works Committees and favoured the 
institution of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes In public utility services. It also 
favourec the appolntment of a panei on whicn 
the Local Government could draw when con- 
stituting a Board to enquire into any dispute. 
The Bombay Government. which had already 
explored the ground informally, appointed a 
similar committee in November 1921, which 
re-ported in February 1822. 


Trade Disputes Legislation. 
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FRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


Fhe valuable suggestions made by an Indus- 
trial Disputes Committee oppointed In Bombay 
were considered both by the Government of 
Bombay and by the Government of India. 
On the 14th March 1923 the Hon Sir Maurice 
Hayward, Home Member of the Bombay 
Government, made a statemcnt in the Bombay 
Lecislative Council to tho effect that detail 
were being worked out by the Government cf 
Bombay in connewen with the drafting of a 
Bill to give effect to the recommendations of 
the (ommittee, and that, as soun as Covern- 
ment were satisfied on these points, legislation 
would be introduced in the Local Council as 
early as possible after the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of Indla had been obtained. 


In July 1924, the Government of India inform- 
ed the Government of bombay that as they 
considered that this subject was one for All- 
India legislation, the Government of India were 
themselves preparing a Bull for early intro 
duction in the Legislative Assembly and that 
the Local Government should not introduce the 
ua sae it contemplated doing in its own 

ouncil. 


The Government of India prepared a Bill to 
make Provision for Enabling the Investigation 
and Settlement of Trade Disputes and this was 
published in August 1924 JI'bis Bill may be 
considered a4 being very wide and comprehen- 
sive in scope and extent It covers all workmen 
Including employees of the Government of Indi. 
and of any Local Government. An important 
distinction is mide between the gencral body of 
workmen by dividing these into employecs in 
Public Utility Services and other cmployces. 
In the care of public ulility services and in those 
gervices speclilly notifled as such by the 
Governor-General in Council, it 33 provided that 
1t shill not hoe lawful tor any cmployer to decl ire 
ur enforce 4 lockout or for any workman to 


TRADE UNION 


In March 1921, M1 N M Joslin, MLA, 
moved a Resolution in the Legislative Assim- 
bly 1ecommcending that stcps should be taken 
to provide kgislation for the rgistration of 
Trado Umons and torth«: protection of Trade 
Unions In S&pttmbcr 1921, the Government 
of India addresscd all Local Govcinmcnts for 
their views, after consulting the interests con- 
cerned, on the question ot the principle of such 
Jezislation and with regard to the form which 
it should take. On receipt of their replies, a 
Bill was drawn up and this was again circulated 
for opinion. The Bill to provide for the Regis- 


take part in a strike on account of any dispute 
unless due notice of tho proposed lockout or 
strike has been scnt to the prescribed officer. 
Such strikes or lockouts are not permitted until 
the expiry of thirty days after notico has been 
served in cases whire no order his been mide for 
referenco of the dispute to a Board and unfil 
the expiry of ninety days after notwe hay been 
served in ¢1s3s where such an order has been 
made Or until the expiry of sevon days after the 
publication of a report by a board whichever of 
the two dates msy be earlur. 


There {5 no separate provision in the Bill for 
Courts of Enquiry, Board of Arbitration or for 
Concillation The functions of these two 
~-eparate institution, in Industrial Disputes 
legislation are vested tn the Government of 
India Bill with one body which ts to be called 
the Board of Tnvestigation and Conciliation. 
The members of these Boards are to be selected 
from permancnt pinels of (1) representatives 
of employecs, (2) representative of employers, 
and (3) persons to be appointed as Chairmen. 
rhe Govcroment of India and each Local Governe 
ment are to construct their own pinels. The 
unctions of these Boards are to endeavour to 
bring about a settiemcnt of any dispute by a 
thorough investigation of the circumstances 
an? causes of cach dispute. The Government 
ot India do not appr ar to bo inclined to present 
this Lill to the legitative Assembly just at 
priscnt No official declaration in connexion 
with this mattcr has betn publhshed but a 
special remark made by His Lxccllency the 
Viceroy in his spcech at the annua! meeting of 
the Associated Chambcrs of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon at Calcutta in 1926 18 significant. 
Ihis Dacellency said ‘‘ The qucstion of providing 
means of conciliation in trade disputes has becn 
thoroughly explored, but it would be premature 
to legislate on this question until tho Trades 
Union bill has become law, ’”’ 


LEGISLATION. 


tration of Tradu Unions and 1n ccrtalo respects 
to difinc the Law Ki lating to Registercd Trade 
Unions in British India was introduccd in the 
Simla Session of the Legislative Asscmbly on 
the 31st August 1925 and was referred to a 
Select Committee It was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on thc 8th Fc bruary and by the 
Council of State on the 2oth February and recei- 
ved the assent of tht Governor-General on the 
25th March 1926. ‘he Trade Union Act was 
brought in to force on 1st June 1927. 

The following paragraphs give the more im- 
portant provisions of the Act .— 
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I'rade Union Legislation, 


DEFINITIONS 


Registrar —‘ Rt ~istrar’ mcing + Registrar 
of liade Unions yw pointed by the Locil Govern 
ment undcr section 3 and the Registrar 
in rulation to any Jridc Union means th. Rugis 
trir appointed tor th province in which thi 
head or registered office is the cagy may be, of 
the Lliadc Union js situat d | 


Trade Dispute —‘ Irad Disputc” means! 
any disput between cmploycrs ind workmcn 
or betwoon workmen and workmen or between 
cmploycrs and employcrs which 3s connected 
with the employment ot non employment or 
the turms of cmpluyment or the conditions 


of Iubour of any person, and “ workmen” mean 
all persons cmploycd in trade or industry whether 
or not in the employment of the employcr with 
whom thc trade dispute arises 


Trade Union — Trade Union’’ means any 
combin wion, whcthcr temporary or permancnt, 
formed primanily for the purposc of regulating 
the relations betwoon workmen and cmploycrs 
o1 butwecn workmicn and workhmcn or bctween 
cmploycrs wd = cmploycrs, or fol imposing res 
trivfive conditions on the conduct of any trade 
or busin 3s ind includes any tudcration of two 
or more Lradc Unions 


REGISTRATION 


Mode of Registration —Anv scvcn or more 
members of a Tirade (mon may by sub cnbing 
their namcs to the rul 5 of the Lrade Union and 
by othcrwist complying with the provisions of 
this Act with respect to registration, apply for 
Tcgistration of the Iridc Union undcr this Act 


Provisions to be contained in the Rules 
ofa Trade Union —A Jiadt (mon shill not 
be cntith d to 1 gistiation unda this Act unless 
the exccutave thacot 1s constitutcd im accord 
ance with the provisions of this Act and the 
rules thcrcof provide tor the following mattuis, 
namely — 


(a) the name of the Trade Union, 


(h) the whole of the oly¢cts for which the 
lradu Union hi becn cstablishd, 


(c) the wholc of the purposes for which the ¢ 


gencial funds of the Lrad« Unon shall 
be applicable = all) of Which) purposes 
shall be purposes to which such funds 
uc liwtully applicable undir this Act 


(d) the muntenainec of 2 hst of th members 
of the Lridc Union and adc quate f ici 
tus tor the inspection thercot by the 
oficcrs and members of the ILrade 
Union , 


(e) the admission of ordinary mumbcors who 
shall be ptrsons actually cngaged or 
cmployid in an industiy with which 
the Lradc Union 1s conncetcd and also 
the admission of the numbcr of hono- 
rary or temporary members as officcrs 
required undcr scction 22 to form the 
exccutive of the Tiade Union, 


(f) the conditions undcr which any mi mbers 
shal] be entitled to auy benefit assurcd 
by the rules and undcr which any fin — 


(g) the manncr in which the rwks shall be 
amendcd varid or rescinded, 


(2) the minner in which the members of 
the cxccutive ind the other ofliccrs of 
the Tridc Umion shall be appointcd 
ind rmovcd, 


(1) th sifc custody of the funds of the Trade 
Union an annul wdit in such manncr 
as may le preseribid of the accounts 
thercof and adc quate trclities for the 
insp ction of the account books by the 


ofhe rs and members of the ‘Trade 
Union, and 
Qa) the manner in which the Tiadc Union 


may be dissolved 


Cancellation of Registration——A ccr- 
iflc ute of registrition of 1 Tiadc Union may be 
withdrawn or cancclhkd by the Kc pistrar— 


(a) on the application of the Trade Union 
to be vcrifid jn such mangcr as may 
be prcseribcd, or 


(6) 1f the Re istrar 13 satisfied that the ccr- 
tifleat. his bocn obtaimcd by fraud or 
mistakc, or that the Trade Union has 
ceancd to cxdist or has wilfully and aftcr 
hoticc from the Rigistrar contravened 
any provisions of this Act or allowcd 
any ruk to continuc in force which 1s 
inconsisi nt with any such provision 
or has reseindcd any rulc providing for 
any mattcr provision for which is rc- 
quirud by section 6 


Provided that not Icss than two months’ pre- 
vious noticc in writing specifying the ground on 
which it 1s proposcd to withdraw or cancc! the 
(crtificate shall be given by the Registrar to the 
Jrudc Union before the ccrtificate is withdrawn 


or forfeiture may be imposed on the. or cancelled othcrwise than on the application 


members , 


of the Trade Union. 


Trade Umon Legislation 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 


Objects on which General Funds may be 
spent —Thc gcneral funds of a Trade Union 
shall not kx spcnt on any othcr objects than the 
following, namly — 


(a) tho payment of salarics allowinccs ind 
expcnscs to ofliccrs of the Trade Union, 


(>) the payment of ecxpenss for the ad 
ministration of the ‘Tradc Umion 
including audit of the accounts of the 
gencraltunds of the Trade Union 


(c) the prosecution or difence of any k gal 
procecding to which the Trade 1 nion or 
ay memlir thereof is a party when 
such prosecution or defenec is under 
taken for the purpoxw of securing or 
wrotcetiIng any rights of the Truck 
Infon as such or any rights arising out 
of the relations of any m mlcr with his 
cmploycr or with a person whom thic 
member «mpleys 


(a) the conduct of tradc disputes on behalf 
of the Lrade Union or any mcmber 
thercof , 


(e) the comprnsation of members for loss 
arising out of tiade disputes 


(f) allowinecs to members or their depen 
dants on account of death old age sich 
nas accidents or uncmployment of 
such members 


(g) the issue of o1 the undertaking of Wabi 
lity under polidics of assurance on th 
hyvcs ot members or undo, policics msur 
ing members wainst sickness accadents 
or uncmploymcnt , 


(kh) the provision of cducationy = soehil or 
riighous bencfits for members (ndu 
ding th payment of the cxpcnses ot 
funcral or rc ligious ecrcemonics for dceca 
scd members) or for the di pendants otf 
membcrs , 


(1) the upkicp of a pcmodical published, 
mainly for the purpose of discussing 
questions affccting «mployers or work 
min as such, 


(9) the payment in furtherance of any ot 
the objects on which the gencral funds 
of the Tradc Union may be spent, of 
contributions to any cause intended to 
benefit workmen in gencral providcd 
that the expcndsture in respect of such 
contributions in any financial ycar shall 
not at any time during that ycar be in 
excess of one tourth of thc combined 
total of the gross income which has up to 
that time accrucd to the gencral tunds 
of the Tradc Union during that year and 
of the balance at the credit of theac 
funds at thc commcncemcnt of that 
year , and 


(k) subject to any conditions contained in 
the notification, any other object noti 
fled by the Governo: General in Council 
in the Gazette of Indw 


Constitution of 2 separate Fund for Poli- 
tical purpeses— (1) A registercd Trade Union 
may constitute a scparate fund, from contribu- . 
tions separately levied for or made to that fund, | 
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REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS 


from whxh pavments may be mal for the 
Promotion of civic and polltical intcrests ot its 
members im furtherance of any of the objects 
speciflid in sub section (2) 


(2) The objets refcircd to in sub scetion 
(1) urc 


— 


(a) Ihe payment of any expenses ineurnd 
cither directly or indirectly by a can- 
didatc on prospective candidat for 
chection wo oa member of any 1 isla 
tive body constituted under the Go 
vernment of India Act or of any local 
authorty b tore during or after the 
election in conncetion with his candl 
datiue cr clection = or 


(L) the holding of any meeting or the distri 
bution of iny Hteraturc or documcnts 
It support of any such candidature or 
prospective candidature at 


(¢) the maintenance of any person who is 
tmimbcr of any legislitive body con 
slitutcd underth Government of India 
Act or of any local authority , or 


(d) the registration of clectors or the selec 
tion (ct o candidate tor any Icgislative 
body constitutcd undtr the Goyern- 
ment of India Act or for any local 
authouty or 


(e) the holding of political mcctings of any 
hind or the distribution of any politi 
cal litcrature or politic ul documents of 
any hind 


(3) No member shall be compi tied to conti 
lute to the fund constituted undcr sub oc ction 
(lL) and a memicr who docs not contribute to 
the said tund shill not be «excluded from any 
bencfits of the Lradc Union or placed in any 
respect cither directly or indircetly undcr iny 
disability or at any disidvantag: as compare dl 
with other members of the Lradc Unton (cxee pt 
in rclition to the control or management of the 
said fund) by reason of his not contributing to 
the said fund , and contribution to the said fund 
shall not I< made a condition for admission to 
the Tiade Union 


Criminal Conspiracy in Trade Disputes 
—No oftecr or member of a rgistercd Irade 
Umion shall be lable to punshment undcr sub 
4e ction (2) of section 120 Bot the Indian Pc nal 
Code in respect of any agrecment made between 
the membcrs for the purpose of furthcring any 
such objcct of the Jrade Union as is spceifled in 
section 15, unlcss the agrccment is an agicemcnot 
to commit an offunce 


Immunity from Civil Suit in certain 
Cases — (1) No suit or othe: kgal procucding 
shall be maintalnablc mn any Civil Court against 
anylegistercd Prade Union or any othcer or any 
meumbcor thereof in respect of any act done in 
comt( mplation or furthcrancc of a trade dispute 
to whih a member of the Frade Union is a 
party on the ground only that such act induces 
some other person to break a contract of employ- 
ment, or that it is in intrfcrence with the trade, 
busine ss or «employment of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or of his labour as he wills. 
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(2) A registered Trade Union shall not be 
Hable in any suit or other legal proceeding in any 
civil court in respi ct of any tortious act donc in 
contemplation or turth  rance of a trad« dispute 
by an agcnt of the Irade Union if it is proved 
that such person acted without the knowledge 
of or contrary to ¢xpr 35 instructions givcn by, 
the exccutive of the lrade Union 


Proportion of Officersto be connected 
with the Industry —Not kss than one half 
of thc total numlb«r of the officers of every re 
gisturcd Jradc Union shall be persons actually 
engaged or cmploycd in an industry with which 
the lrade Union 18 connected 


Providcd that the Local Government may 
by spcclal or general order dcclare that the pro- 
visions of this scclion shall not apply to any 
rade Union o1 class of Trad« Umions sputificd 
in the ordcr 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Returns —(1) There shall be sent annually 
to the Registrar, on or before such date as may 
be prescribed a general statement audited in 
the prescribcd manner, of all rcceipts and expen 
diture of evcry registered lradc Union during the 
year cnding on the 31st day of March next pre 
(cding such prescribed dat« and of the assets 
and habilitics of the Tiadt Umon existing on 
such 3lst day of March ILhis statcmcot shall 
be prparnd in such torm and shall comprisc 
such particulars as may be preserbcd 

(2) Jlogether with the general statement 
thare shall bc sent to the Registrar a state me nt 
showing all changes of officcrs made by the Lrade 
Union during the year to which the gi ne ral state 
ment reicrs together also with a cory of the 
rul s of tht Frade Umon corrected up to the date 
of the despatch thercof to the Registrar 

(3) A copy of every altcration made in the 
ruks ot arngiskred Liade Union shall be scnt 
to the Registrar within fifttcn diys of the 
making of the altcration 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1928 
rceived the assent of the Governor-General 
on the 5th March 1923 The Act extends to the 
wholt of British India including British Balu 
chistan and the Sonthal Parganas and came 
into fore on th first davot July1924 The 
original Bill contained two distinct pirts 
Chapter II which lay outsido the general scheme 
for compensation, contained provisions modi 
fying the ordtpary Jaw in respect of employers 
liability and mMahing it easier tor injured work- 
men to sue their cmployers tor damages in the 
Civil Courts ‘Lhese clauses applicd only to work- 
men, who come under the workmen's compensi- 
tion provisions, 80 that, although they omitted 
the limit to damages which governs thoir coun- 
terpart in Cngland they were not likelyto be 
much used ILhisChapter II wasdcleted from 
the measure by the J egislative Assembly Tcn 
classes of workmen are covered by the Act Some 
of these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- 
graph and telophone Iinesmen, sewage workers 
and tramwaymen, are small, and as the defini 
tion of seaman 8 jimited to those employed on 
certain inland vessels, only a very smal) propor 
tion of Indian seamen wil] benefit by the Dill 
The five important classes are the workers in 
factories, Mines, docks and on raijlways, practi 
cally all of whom are included, and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings, and any other buildings which run 
to more than one storey The most important 
classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
workers and domestic servants Non manual 
labourers getting more than Rs 300 a month are 
excluded, except on the railways Power i» 
taken to incjude other hazardous o*cupations by 
notification from time to time Compensation 
is to be given, asin the English Act, for porsona! 
injury by accident arising out ot and in the course 
of employment It is also to be given for dis- 
eases incertain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 


diMicult to gct compensation for discase, as they 
will have to prove that the discase ariscs solely 
and directly” jrom the employment The 
distases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
powoning ind phosphorus poisoning Whether 
compcnsation Cin be claimed for diseasis other 
than those scheduled is doubttul but the lst 
1g made caprble of extension Mercury poison 
mg was thus added to &chedule JIL by notiti 
¢ition ditcd 8th September 19_6 


Scales —The scales for compensation are 
gcncrous they ire based on the unanimous 
rccommendation of a Committce which met in 
Junc Adults(2e persons not under the age ot 
1>)and munor = are distinguished throughout 
and compcnsation is subjcct to upper hmits 
In every case lor dcath the relatives receive 30 
months wages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of Rs 2,500 ifhe was an adult 
lor a minor who 1s killed, the compensation 
payables the fixed sum of Rs 200 Ifa workman 
18 Completely disabled tor life, he gets 42 months’ 
wages if he 1s an adult and 84 months’ wages 
if he 18 a minor, subjcct in each case to a max) 
mum of Rs 3,500 If he sustains permanent 
injurics that do not completely disable him, 
he gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain Clearly recognizable injuries, like the 
loss of limb, these proportions are specific 
Ihus a workman, who lost his right arm below 
thc elbow would receive 60 per cent of the sums 
specifled above, subject te a maximum of 
Rs 2,100 If his pay was Rte 30 monthly, the 
sum would come to Rs 756 ~All thes. payments 
are lump sums Of much greater importance 
aro the provisions for tae minor and More com- 
mon i1njurics Statistics based on experience 
of industry gencrally in other countries indicate 
that 50 per cent of injuries from accidents cause 
disablument for not more than ten days, 44 
Per cent cause disabiement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimately disappearing, 5 per cent 
result in permanent injurics and 1 percent end 
fatally A large proportion of cases will be 
excluded by the provision that no compensation 
is to be paid on account of the first ten days of 
disablement The great majority of the re- 


Workmen's Compensation. 


mining cases w)l) fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement The rate of payment 
for temporary disablement is halt wages for 
adults and two thirds wages tor minors subject 
to @ maximum of five years, and for munofa, 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages atter 
they have attamed the age of 15 years, aubject 
in each case to a maximum amount of R« 30, 
and to a maximum period of 5 yeirs This 
maximum of 6 years i+ not of yreat importance 
as experience shows that the number of 
such cases which last more than six months 
is insignificant During the first six months 
of these pnyments they can only be commuted 
to a lump sum if both parties agree, after 
payments have gone on for six months, 
(ither party can apply for commutation 
In its treatinent of the diflcult question of de 
pendents the Indi un Act allows only husbands ind 
Wivep, Parents and minor children to claim come 
pensation +ndit makes tho compensation a fixed 
sum indcpcnient of the number of those rela 
tions IJhe administration of the Act and the 
auttlement of disputcs 1s entrusted to special 
Commission rs with o vers simple procedure 
wide powers and restricttd oppoitunitics for 
appeals 

Only two Provinces have so far appointed 
fulltime Commissioners In Bengal, Mr 
Il Jy Lethbridge, 108 18 the Commissioner 
for Wolhmen s Compensation , and in the lhom 
bay Presidency, Mr M_ Pitwardhan, 
Barrister itLiw has been appointed a full 
time Commssioner with an immedidte jurisdic 
tion extendiin,z ovcr Bombay City, the Bomb vy 
Suburban District, the Districts of Ahmedabad 
Broach, Surit, Khandesh and Sholapur and the 
whole of the b B AC J Railwwy line coming 
within the Bombay Presidency In the Madras 
Presidency, the | abour Commissioner 1s also 
the Commissioner for workmen 3 compensation 
In the other Provinus and in the Pistucts 
otf Bengu and Bombay which ure not 
under the jurisdiction of the Provincial full 
time Commissioners, the District Mi,istrates 
and Subordinate Judyes have been appointed 
es Offici1g Commussioners 

Jheo annual aeport of the working of the Act 
in the Bombiy Presidcncy mecluding, Sind = tor 
the year 1926 shows thit in addition to 19 
wpphications which were pending at the begin 
ning of the your 242 applications wore filed 
during the year and 7 were reccivcd for disposal 
from other Commission.rs as atilnst two 
applications ponding it beginning 232 filed and 
3 recetvcd from other Commussioncrs dunng the 
year 192) Of these 268 applications 55 relatcd 
to fatal accidents 92 to permancnut disablemcnt 
13 to temporary disablement and 101 to dis 
tnbution of compensation Tive applications 
rlated to recovery of compensation under 
Section 31 and the remaiming two were mis 
cellaneous All but 26 appliatious were 
disposed of during the year the claims paid 
having been coutestcd only in 102 caso Out 
of the contusted applications 21 were alowed 
in full, 54 in part and the remaining ~7 wore 
dismissed O1 the remaimming applications 
7 were transferred to other Commissioners for 
disposal, 5 were withdrawn onc was dismissed 
for non appearance two were sunimarily dis 
missed under rule 21 124 were admittcd by the 
opposite party and one was allowcd ex parte. 
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During the year 1926 Ks 1 38 259 136 were 
dc positcd of which Rs 117 273 representd the 
the amount of compensation deposited under- 
Scetion 8 (1) for fital accidents and Rs 20 986 
136 represented the amount of compensation 
depositid under Section 8 (2) In respect of non- 
fatal accidents as against Ro 9307400 and 
Rs 16 3537 2 respectively during 1925 Of 
the total umount of Rs 15880036 Ks 
1 53 238 36 were pald out to various claimants, 
thus having a bilanc in the hands of the 
Commusyioncr of Rs 25,262 0 0 at the end of tho 
yoir Of thc amount ot Rs 1 33 238 36 that 
Wis paid out Ks 1765 00 represent d the amount 
of three deposits that werc returncd to tho 
employers undcr Scction 8 (4) ther bemg no 
dependants ‘lhe total number of cases in 
which compensition was awardd during the 
ycar amountcudl to 196 of which 194 were in 
respect of adults and 2 in mspect of mimors 
Of these 194 cases 1.2 relatcd to fatal accidents, 
66 to permancont disablement and 6 to temporary 
disablunent Of the two cass lating to 
minors onc was for fat il accident and the other for 
perm wicnt disablement 


At the beginning of the ycar 1926 there were 
9 applicitiong for rmgistration ot agrecments 
pending In addition 214 applications were 
wcved during the ycar Of these 223 appli- 
cations 19 were in spect of permancnt dis- 
ablement and the remaiming 4 tor commutation 
of half monthly payments for temporary dis- 
tukicment In all 205 agreements were registercd 
volving a total amount of compensation of 
ts 45409105 JDuring the ycar 1926 three 
appcals were filcd in the High Court of which 
onc was dismisxd under Order XLT rule 2 
clause (¢) of the Civil Procedure Code = In 
mother the ordcr of the lower court was con 
firmed and the third was still pending In a 
fourth case that was taken up to the High Court 
vw the clam was blow Rs 00 there was no 
appeal and the party therctore chose to file a 
revision pctition under Section 115 of the Civil 
Procedure Codes The High Comt held that the 
Commissioner wis not a Court within the mcan 
inz of Section 115 of the Code and therefore 
dismiss d the petition for rcvision 


Proposed Labour Legislation 


Laracly 13 a result of the demands of J abour 
in Indiin Jcgislatures, in the Pross and else- 
where, the Government of India have at prescott 
undcr comt¢mplation the provision of 1 gislation 
(1) for dcfining the limits within which wages 
must 1« patd, and (2) tor the regulation of 
Deductions made from Wages or Payments in 
respect of bincs 


The Prompt Payment of Wages. 


In Scptimber 1924 the Government of India 
requested all Local Governments to furnish partie 
culars mgiurding the pcuods by which wages 
arc paid in organised industrics and the delays 
which arc associated with thar payment = The 
results of the enquiry for the Bombay Prosidcacy 
wore published in the issuc of the Labour Gazette 
for January 10925 and for al]l India in a spcclal 
bulletin issued by the Dcupartment of Industrics 
and Labour—DBulletin No 34, ‘ Periods of Wage 
Payment’ Ihe information collected revealed 
a state of affairs which could not be regarded as 
other than unsatisfactory The delays which 
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Clapse between the end of the pcmod by whick 
wages have been carncd and the datc on which 
they are paid wire found to be longer than 1s 
usual in industri.s in other counties and in « 
numbcr of cascs were so creat as to add apprt dia 
bly to the economic difficultics of the workcrs 


In July 1926 the Government of India address 
ed all Local Governments for their views aft«r 
consulting the interests concerned on the pro 
visional proposals drawn up with regird to the 
form which the legislation for the control of this 
matter should tukc It was pointed out that 
systematic delays in payment are particularly 
associated with payments on a monthly basis— 
a month bemg the period most commonly em 
ployed for the calculation of wages Itis no 
uncommon thing—in fact it appears to be the 
Tule {n certain industries for monthly wages to 
be systematically withheld until a fortnight aftcr 
the close of the month to which they relate and 
cases have been reported where wages had been 
withheld for considerably longer periods It 
was suggested to the Government of India that 
as the cv il is particularly associated with month 
J} pavments employers should bu compclled to 
adopt shorter pcriods of wage pryments This 
was one of the arguments put forward in support 
of Diwan Chaman Lals Wcekly Payments Bull 
This Bill when it was referred to Local Govern 
ments for considcration met with such gencral 
opposition that the Government of India werr 
compelled to oppose its consideration in thc 
Legislitive Assembly The Government of 
India do not think that anv Bill of this hind 1s 
likely to receive the support of putlic opinion 
or to prove effective in its of eration but whilst 
not accepting the view that the gencral system 
of monthlv piyments is 2 satisfactory one they 
recognise thit if the abuses referred to can be 
checked or climinated by legislation it 15 the duty 
of Government to intioduce such Iegislation 


The schemc outlined proposes to set statutory 
limits to the time within which wages must bc 
paid Jn the casc of monthly workers the limit 

roposcd is seven days for fortnightly workers 
our davs for weckly workcrs two divs and for 
dilly workers one diy It 15 suggeste! that it 
should be left to the employers subjc ct to thc 
approval of the Locil Government to fix the 
date on which the month should commence 
Ihe difficulties arising out of the fact that in 
some cases when wages are paid at piece rites 
intricate valuations may te requircd to caleu 
late. Wa,t08 are proposed to be met by prescribiny, 
that in such cases the pavment within the sta 
tutory limits laid down of seventy five per cent 


Wages. 


(or some higher percentage) of the wages earned 
should constitute compliance with the law It 
is further proposed that the measure in the initial 
stages should be confined only to such establish 
ments as are covered by the Indinn Factories 
Act and the Indian Mines Act and that the 
enforcement of the measure should rest with the 
inspection staff of the Factories and the Mines 
D< partments through some form of summary 
procedure 


Regulation of Deductions from 
Wages for Fines 


In June 1926, the Government of India re 
quested all Local Governments to procure infor 
mation on the extent of the practice in India by 
which employers in industrial concerns are em- 
powercd to inflict fines upon thcir workmen 
Suggcstions have been made in the Central Legis- 
lature in the Press and elsewhere that the system 
of inflicting fines upon workmen is common in 
Indian industrial establishments and that it 
constitutcs an cvil of such proportions that steps 
should be taken either to abolish the system 
utoz ther or to reduce it to such dimensions as 
to prevent abuse 


The expcericnce of Western countries with 
rezard to the subject has in many cascs led to 
more or Icss cl vborate legislation on the subject 
Ihe muiin Provisions of the Lnoglish Law are con 
tained in the LIruck Act of 1896 In several 
other countries the pow>r to impose fines and 
make deductions from wages 13 regul ited by law 
sometimes 1 limit in the shape of a maximum 
Tx reentige of wagcsisimposed generally deduc 
tions can only be made in accordance with 4 code 
of regulations duly posted in the factory or other 
establishment and frequently the law contains 
thc statutory provision that sums paid as fines 
must be credite 1 to funds devoted in some man 
ner or other to the benefit of the workers 


The Government of India have not at present 
sufficient inform ition at their disposal regarding 
the degree to which the svstem of imposing fines 
Is p ev lent in In iia the forms which it takes or 
the ext nt ifany to which it isin practice abused 
to enable them to form any definite conclusions 
Lhe ot ject of the cnquiry i8 to ask Local Govern- 
ments to furnish them with such information 
ww they ir able to colilect on the subject after 
consultition with the interests concerned and 
to favour them with their views on the dedirabi 
ity of taking any action legislativo or otherwise, 
‘0 counter any abuses which may be found to 
prevail 


WAGES 


In Agriculture,—Theie is much dls: 
cussion, with no very definite conclusions, fs 
to whether wages havc kcpt pice with the 
cost of hving§ Conditions vary *o marked)v 
between Province and Province that it 1s 
difficult to give exact figures Different lLro 
vincial Governments publish from time to time 
the results of Quinquennial Censuses into the 
wages of labourers munly in agriculti res 
The Wabour Office of tha Government of 
Bombay published a Report in 1924 of an 
Enquiry into Wages in Agriculture which 


give the averige dally carnings of thrce 
classes of igriculturu labour v7 skilled Jabour 
ordinary libour, and ficld labour 1n cach of 
the 26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
bo} irately for urban areas and rural areas 
ind for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922 
The figurca for each year from 1923 to 1926 have 
been published in the General Administration 
Repo of the Bombay Presidency The 
Wi.es prevuling in other provinces for simi- 
lir types of labour do not compare un- 
favourably with wages in the Bombay Pre- 


Wages, 


sidency for any particular year for which ao 
comparison ig made Lhis statement re juires 
an important qualificstion Jt is not meant 
that the money amounts actuilly paid are 
gimilir ‘Lhe rates of wazes in different pro 
vinces vary according to thc extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in Provin- 
cea Which are mainly azriculturu are on 2 
lower Jevel than the moncy wizcs in Provinces 
Which a-e highly industrivised, 1¢ in Bombay 
and Bengal But there 1s no doubt whatever 
that wages have risen mirkedly in all parts 
ot Indiv during the last twilve years and that 
the general condition of the Indian labourer has 
improved ‘The construction of a real wage 
index number is not alwys indicative of the 
general material condition of wy group of 
workers ‘Lhe utihty of such im mdex numbcr 
js only confined to a pirticular comparison 
with any given date and providid alwava 
that the two sets of flgures showing money 
wagzcs and the cost of living at two pirticular 
dates are accurately compiled the real woge 
index number at the later date is compind 
with tho condition of the workmin at the 
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formcr date gives an accurate reading of the 
position of his purchasing power in comparison 
with thit dite Indlan publicists const intly 
aver thit the condition of the Indian labourer 
toeday 34 worse thin ever it was before Lhe 
truc fact is that since wages ind prices arc 
both vaiiibles 1eil wages ’ being 2 tune 
tion of two vuriubles could onlv remun at 
the samc kcvel if the two factors viry propor 
tionitely But this does not happen and 
wae changes always lag behind price changts 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowl 
to the origin 1 level, and whcn prices fall real 
wags fv slowly Consequently the Iybourer 
18 somectines tcettcr off and sometimes worse 
oft Comptrison of conditions in Indi: fo diy 
with the pre-war vear show that during 
this puticulir prriod the condition of the 
Indiin Jilourcts has undonbtcdly improved 
this is wyply proved by the figures given 
below showing the index numbers of duly 
average Waz 3 of skilled Tibourcis ordinarv 
labourcis ind field) lvbourera for urban 
arcnags and for rural arcis for the Bombiy 
Presidency 


Agricultural Wages (Nonunal) 


Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidcncy (including Sind) 191 =1(0 














Urban Ar as lt ral Areas 
Yeur 
Tield labour! Ordinary Skilled Fuld }ibour| Ordinary S! Ned 
labour labour labo ut bul our 
1921 179 184 180 19 148 166 
1922 189 192 195 170 162 179 
1023 200 200 1986 71 171 187 
1924 : 19) 106 209 176 1sl 191 
1925 ‘ 2°] 208 224 206 181 211 
1926 atmo, O4 «lb 19% 181 wl 
The constricuion of accurate real wa.¢ (3) the werwe monthly eirninus per head jn 


figures to correspond with tht indé. num- 
bers of nominal wages given above 1s not 
possible on account of the inapplicability 
of any general cost of living = index 
number for a particular eroup of workcrs in 
a particular centre to the Presidency as a 
whole 


In the Cotton Mill Industry —An enquiry 
was held by the Labour Office of the Govern 
ment of HKombav into Wa,c4 and Hours of 
Labour in thc Cotton Mill Industry for August 
1923 which covered atotil numicr of 201 219 
worh-people in 186 mulls in’ the Bombuy 
Presidency and in the States within its terri 
torial Hmits lhe impoitant results of this 
enquiry were (1) a decline in the number of 
children employed owing to more rizorous 
factory inspection under the new Iactory Act, 
(2) an absentecism figure as high as 10 4 per cent 
for all work-people, 9 2 per cent fcr men 
14°7 per cent for women , "98 por cent for time 
workers; and 11 2 per cent for plece workers 


August 1923 a8 comparcd with May 1921 were 
at the same Icvel in Bombay shghtly over m 
Ahmedabid wnd lJawer in Sholapur, Baroda 
State and other Centrcs in the Presiduncv, 
(4) the pot nti} monthly earnings for all work- 
People in the Presid( nev would have amounted 
to Rs 32-1 0 per head per month had all work 
people workéd for a full working month of 27 
days at the rites of average dally eurnings which 
prevaulc lin Auvist 1923—the difference between 
this und the wtuel monthly carnings amount- 
inz to Rs 380 or 12 percent (>) the total 
Wa.zcs Billin the cotton mulindustry ln August 
1923 amounted to Rs 72 22 000 tor the number 
of work-peoy le covered in the enquiry 3 (6) the 
average hours of lubour per day amounted to 
10 hours ind 5 minutes for men, 9 hours and 85 
minutes for women and 5 hours for half timers 
or children (7) the number of holidays recom- 
mended in the Bombay Mulls by the Millowners’ 
Association during the year 1923 amounted to 
57, and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
paid for service in the ycai 1923 
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The following table shows the daily average carnings, per capita, of work-people in different 
occupations classified according to age and sexsgroups :— 





Bombay! \hmeda-| Shola- | Baroda Other 
City. bad, pur. state. | Centres. 














Rs. a. p (Rs. a. p.|Rs. a. p |Rs. a. p.| Re. a. p. 


Mean— 
Time. |2 15 212 1 6{|11010 12 411)114 8 
Jobbers o = ate 3 
Piece. |4 1 034 210/212 4/2 810] 2 13 10 
29 loom weavers oe a6 .- Piece. |1 11 83210 53) 9 4)]/1 5 21 B 2B 
(Time. |1 4 9/1 1 4|9314 5|]1 010)012 4 
Mule Side VPiecers a8 a 
(piece. Le 2 oe ee a 1 0 7 
Ring Side Piccers athe of .- Time. |1 0 41)15 61011 1)3012 43010 @ 
Ring Followers as wig .. Time. |0 14 410111019 8 210 7 3);0 9 8 
Rulers... 7 ee is -- Piece. (912 4;9 12 9 09 710 8 7 
Winders .. a ecle ae .. Piece. 0 18 4/918 81) 9 81010 210 8 8 
Drawing Frame Tenters Ag .. Piece. |1 3 O}1 O 38 |}0 11 7 : ‘ 
‘ Slubbing Frame Tente1s Sis .- Pjece. 11 5 Sit $ O}) 12 10 (015 10);014 1 


Intermediate Frame Tenters .. .. Piece. |L 311 '0 15 11 10912 3 101410/}0138 6 


Roving Frame Tenters es .. Pieces |L 2 71014111010 7 |01210|;012 & 
Women— 

Ring Spinning Side Piecers .. .s Time, 015 2 |0 1411 |0 9191013 2/018 8 

Ring Spinning Followers sa -- Time. (012 7/011 0)0 7 9/0 8 5 oe 

Rulers... os oe os .- Piece. (012 61012 7/0 6 01012 4;0 7 4 

Winders .. oe as oe .. Picce. (018 3/011 1010 6 61/0 7 71/0 9 1 
Big Lads*— | | 

Ring Spinning Side Boys .. .. Time. [014 2/012 7/0 9 91:0 5 7\0 & 7 

Spinning Boys .. re es .- Time. |}011 5/91011/0 8 1/0 7 8/0 8 4 

Roving Frame Tentcrs Sa .. Time. |011 4 (91011 (0 71110 7 41/0 6 7 
Children— 

Spinning tf sh Pr de .. Time. |0 610/19 5 #10 4 8j0 4100/0 4 5& 


Roving .. ee ee ee ee Te 


*By “Big Lads” is generally meant boys between the ages of 15 and 18 but the term also 
Includes men who are not considcred as sufficiently bodied to be cmployed as men. 


¢ Children are workers, boys and girls, more than 12 years and under 15 years of age. 


The third Labour Office Enquiry into Wages in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur was held ia 1926 on the basis of the Muster Roll. The results 
af this enquiry will be published {n due course. 


Officral Organisation 
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OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


The Government of India and several 
Local Govenments have set up special mac 
nery tor dealing with Labour issucs and there ar 
Labour officers with the Governments of Bengal 
Madras and Burma whilst the Bombay Govern 
ment on the advice ot the informal committec 
whose recommendations hive bcen mentioned 
above constituted a special Labour Office in the 
Secretariat 


In a resolution of Government in the Home 
Department dated 20th April 10921, the fune 
tions ot the Labour Office in Bomluay were set 
out as follows — 


(1) LABOUR STATISTIOS AND [NTFLLIGENCF 
—These relate to the conditions under which 
jabour works and include information relating 
to the cost of living wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si 
wilar matters , 


(at) INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES —As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise , and 


(121) LEGISLATION AND OTHFR MATTERS RT 
LATING TO LABOUR-—The Labour Office will 
advise Government from time to tline as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing laws The Labour Office pub 
lishes a monthiv journal entitled the Labour 
Gazette which js a Journal for the use of all 
'ntere*ted in obtaming prompt and accurate 
nformation on matters specially affecting 
abour in Irdia and abroad The address of 
vhe Labour Office is —SEORLTARIAT, BOMBAY 


Invesviigators —Mr S R_ Deshpande, BA, 
BK Jitt (Oxford) Mr N A Mehrban, BA 
(also Asst) Registrar of Jrade Unions) Mr 
AS Raju BA, IIB 


Jady Imestigators—Mrs Kh Wagh, 
G Pimpalkhare MissS Dabholthhar 


TABOUTR ASSOCIAITONS 
AIT INDIA [RADI UNION CONGRESS 


President -—Mr € 1) Andrews 

Face Prosedents —(1) Mr Lhengdl 
(2), Daud 
(3) BN Muherji 


Gencral Secretary — Mr N M Joshi MLA 
( o Servants of Tudia 
Socauty Sandhurst Koad, 
Bombay 


Organaing Secretary —Mr 5 We Thabvala 
Assistant Secretaries —{1) Mr R KR Bakhle 
(2) ,, 9% A Dange 


J reasurer —Mr 1 J Ginwalla 123 J] splanade 
Row Lort, Bombay 


CI NIRAI LABOUR BOARD J] OR BOMBAY 
I resident —R u Saheb Chandrika Prasad 


Vice President —] T Tinwalla BA, 
123 13, lanade Road Lort, Bombay 


IIon Gen Serretary—S H tThabvala BA, 
123, Lsplanade Road lort, Bombay 


The names and addresses of the officials of 


Miss 


Director of Information and Jabour [ntelli . other trade unions {in the Bombay Pre-idencv aro 


gence and fhheguirar of Lrade 
J i Genmngs Bar at law 73} 


{ nions —Mr ; published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
| Office in tht Labour Gazette 


5I0 
Domestic Servants. 


The relationship of master toserVantin India § Every person whose name has been registered 
is & subject to which attention is frequently in the gencral registry is given a Pooketesenter 
directed in the Press by complaints about the containing the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the general registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected engage a servant who falls to produce his pocket 
by the boycotting action of discharged scrvants. rogister or whose pocket register does not record 
The remedy most commonly propounded for tho termination of his last previous service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of scrvants is regis- any, On engaging a servant the master has to 
tration with a viow to checking the use of false cnter forthwith in the pocket register the date 


testimonials, or ‘ chits,” and to enabling and capacity in which 

masters to obtain certain Information as to the and vee ins seewact tO Gana pesonauler ct 
character of the persons they employ. This the registrar’s office to have such cntry inserted 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 


C in the gencra] registry, Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- master discharges a servant he mst insert in 


nung) were Eugen in 1854 by & law, the pocket register the date and cause of his 
applying only to agricultural labourers and discharge and the character of the servant. 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of Provided that if for any reason he bo unwilling 
contract, and since then various State laws to give the sorvant a character or to state the 
dealing with domesticservants have been passed cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, go, But in such a case he must furnish to the 
analogous for the servant keeping clags in India is registrar in writing his reasons for go refusing. 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as 8lso is If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
the number of servants kept by each individual. pocket register the master must notify that 

The firat attempt in the East to deal with the fact to the registrar, Whenever any fresh 
roblem by legislation was made in Ceylon. entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
the act Scsling nie NOs ieee edn is bound to attcnd the registrar’s office to have 

c servants in 0 8 comprised in gych an entr ‘ 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 3 yy recor oe 1m Whe Caer) anes 


Every servant wh 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month ' |¢ Na aabee ments enters aervic ik cag eri 
or recelving monthly wagcs, and the word not under the operation of the Ordinance, at: 
‘servant’ means and includes head and under- us 


tend personally at the nearest pclice station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, his entering or leaving such service and produce 
horsekoepers and house and garden coolies his pocket register to the principal officcr of 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- police at such station in order to enable the 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole jolice officer to record the commencement or 
of the Island or for any town or district, t0 torminavion of the service. The police officer 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, & has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
registrar of domestic scrvants, who is to be the town or district in which such servant was 
under the general supervision and control of the | originally registered, 
Inspector-General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em: various 


f 
loyed within his town or district, and he has penalties of fine as well as 0 


imprisonment are impoged for Violation ot any 
o enter therein the names of all tho servants, of the acts required to bedone or duties imposed 
the capacities in which they are employed at the by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
time of such registration, the dates of thelr below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfll 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
of their previous services or antecedents as they they expose themselves to a Mability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register. being fined to the extent of Rs. 2C. Similarly 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 9 servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the cred{- jmposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
bility of the statements made to him. Any not cxceeding Rs.20. But in case he gives any 
person, who may not have becn ® domestic false information to the registrar or to any 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, has to submit an application py thig Ordinance to give information, he is 
to the registrar, and if the registrar 18 satisfied jjabie to a fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or to Im- 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person tO excoeding 3 months, A fee of 25 cents ia 
in the register, recording what he has been able 4 like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
to learn respecting the person's antecedents on hig provisional registration, or on registration 
together with the names of any persons who are being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
willing to certify as to his respectability. Ifthe service or antecedents, But In case of loss ot 
epplicant is unable to produce satisfactory Ot destruction of the pocket register the servant 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic has to pay one rupee for the Issue of a duplicate 
rervice the registrar may grant him “‘provision- nocket register 

al” registration, to be thereafter converted into ; 

‘* confirmed ” registration according to the re- |§Asimilar Ordinance (No, 17 of 1014) has been 
sult of his subsequent service. If the registrar introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and its operetion hag been limited to such local areas 
proper person he should withhold registration as may we doclared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his and its application within such areas has been 
refusal to register to the Inspector-General of restricted to the class of householders who ure 
Police, expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indlan port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe !s Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five Hines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
some cases only—by sea part of the way and 
by ral) across Europe. They are the P. &. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colomko with Europe. 
Ofthe latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines,N. Y.K., AustralianCom- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
theimportance of theColombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 days via Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange :— 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co, 


ee ees 














FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI, ist Saloon. 2nd Saloon. 
ee eae a Os 
A B C A B 
Rate. Rate. | Rate, | Rate, | Rate, 
L £ L £ £ 
Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Singic .. es 04 84 74 62 56 
0 » Return... 6 164 147 150 108 I) 
To Marseilles, Single... .. ee a 86 7 66 58 62 
re Return us avs ws ea 150 133 115 102 92 
To ee Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. i 88 78 68 59 53 
- ‘i Return .. oe 154 137 119 103 03 
To London from Calcutta i ‘fe 70 ‘ 56 5% 


By the British India S.N. Co., fares to 
London by sea trom Bombay or Madras are — 
single 1st saloon £66; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marsoilles £62, 
and 2nd saloon £50. Return : £109 and £88. 


By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpoul 
from Bombay or Karachi are:—1st saloon 
Kis 800 single and Ks. 1,400 return. T'o Mar- 
sellles:—Rs 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs 1,347. 


By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “Hall” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
lst saloon are:— 


Single Rs 853, return Rs 1,403 

2nd saloon single ts 640, return Rs. 1,120. 
From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles, 

1st saioon singie Rs 800, return Rs 1,447. 
2ndsaloon single Ks 600, return Ks 1,087. 
Calcutta to London. 

let salvon single Rs 907. return Rs 1,587. 
2nd saloon single KR». 698, return Ms, 1,213. 


By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London. 


1st saloon single £76. 

lst saloon return £132. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, lst saloon single £68. 
Ranvoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon return £120. 


The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows :— 


Colomby Marseilles single £68. 
Colombo Marseilles return £101. 
Colombo London single £66. 
Colombo London refurn £115. 


Colomto Marseilles returning from Liverpovul 
or, London £109. 


The Bibby Line eteamers 
passengers only, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are'—single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 


By Llogd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are :— 


ist class £66, 2nd class £54. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 


Sailings from Bombay every second Wednes.- 
day Alternately tor Brindisi, Venice and Trieste 
and Naples and Genoa, 


carry ist class 
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The Suez Canal. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 
The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 


are as follow — 


ee 

















_—— | Miles, Ist Class. | 2nd Class, 

Rs a p Rs a p 

Delhl, B.B. &C I. Railway, via new Nagda-Wuttra direct 

route .. oe os oe se oe . 865 85 13 0 42 15 0 
Delhi, G.I P Railway, na Agra oe oe oe 957 | 85 13 0 | 4215 0 
Simla oa Delhi .. oe oe ee ae es 1,137 12212 0 61 7 O 
Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, vw Jubbulpore & Allahabad | 1,349 123 16 61 9 6 
Calcutta,G I P from Bombay, via Nagpur.. ar .{ 1,223 115 3 6 5710 6 
Madras, G I. P from Bombay, via Raichur ., oe 794 79 3 «#O 39 9 O 
Lahore, osa Delhi so ae oe es oe .»| 1162 11311 0 5614 0 





* Oct to April inclusive. 


Mayto Sept Rs 110504 57110 only 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


At thc General Mecting of the Suez Canal 
Company hid in Pansy in 1927 the Chair 
man said that in consequence of thc exc ptional 
dircumstances benefiting the early pait of 1920 
operations tor the corresponding period of 
1926 did not show cqually good returns | or 
tunately however during the remainder of 
the past 12 months trafhc wis such that in 
the aggregate 1926 was able to show a diminu 
tion of only some 5 372000 gold francs on 
1925 figurs On the other land owing to the 
sterlmg rate bcing on thc average about 50 pr 
cent higher in 1926 than dumng the prcvious 
year receipts during the last 12 months when 
converted into trancs gave a figure much gr ater 
than that for 1925—namely, 746547 805f 
(incrcase of 137 869950f on 1925 = figuris) 
Bhapenditun showed an increwc of 5 460 84 3t 
being 69727176 in all This ancrewe was 
derived in the main from the enlarged expenscs 
in Krance due to the depreciation of the franc 
Work in the canal demanded an incrcase of 
about 2 000 000f 


Increase in Dividend - laking these 
amounts into account and after carmarhing 
49 000 000f for amortixation funds with the 
sum carried forward from 1925 there was a 
disposable balance of 61981003>f Of this 
sum it was proposd to allocate 598 892 304f 
for dividend distribution, whcreby a dividend 
of 544 017f (420. net) would be paid to sharc 
holders, against 200f nct the prccding year 
Whilst proposing ths substantial increase in 
dividends they wished to act with all modcration 
and necessary prudence they could hope that 
the long looked for stabilization of the ex 
change actually arrived If that should 
be so they were firmly convinced that thc 
extraordinary reserve the constitution of which 
the sharcholdcrs approved during the past 
years, would enable them to avoid any de 
crease of revenue oi the shares up to the time 
when the progress of the traffic would take that 
upward trend which characterized it before thc 
war. 


Triffic Figures—As to general trafho in 
1926 there wore 4970 passages through the 
Canal reprosenting a net tonnage of 26 060 377 
tons o1 a falling off of 701558 tons on figures 
for thc preceding year, and an increase of 
950495 tons on 1924 passigcs Traffic in 
ballast amounted to 2029 613 tons net, being 
?7 8 por cnt cf the total traific against 8 6 
per cent m 1925 Although British owned 
steamers still head the hst their tonnage has 
fallen to 1047601 tons Still this represents 
57 4 per cont of the total As was the case 
nm the previous yoir countries ncvt in order 
are the Nethcrlands Germany and J rance 
Jrafhc im Port Sad of vessels not passing 
through the Canal amounted to 1,402 000 tons 


There was a diminution of 1160 000 tons as 
regards goods carricd through the Canal, the 
decrease only aflecting return cargoes The 
cffect of the knglsh strike was shown by the 
passage of 200000 tons of coal from Bengal, 
Southern Afrca Australia and Japan 
600 000 tons of rubber wer carried Having 
rcgard to the gencral return to normal currency 
conditions in Kurope, the future outlook was 
promising 


Record traffic in 1927 —A steady improve- 
ment in Sucz Canal trafhe and revenue returns 
was noticeable during the firat six months of 
1927 and a new record was set for tonnage 
and receipts The total number of commercial 
transits through the canal was 2,774, on which 
tolls of 103 828 000 gold francs were paid as 
compared with 256090 vessels and tolls amount- 
ing to 93560000 gold franca during the cor- 
responding period of 1926 


Movement of Shipping —In the 1927 period 
14 502 000 tons of shipping passed through the 
canal ot which 7,668 000 tons were northbound 
and 8,834 000 tons southbound, whereas In the 
first half of 1926 the transiting tonnage totalled 
13 05,000, of which 7,041,000 tons went north- 
ward and 6,014,000 tons southward. 


The Suez Canal. 


Mail carriers through the canal exceeded 
4,500,000 tons, and this total was more than 
that of any preceding six-month period ever 
recorded in the history of the Suez Canal. 
The increase was chiefly in German mail services 
(147,000 tons), of which 78,000 tons was record- 
ed for the Hamburg-America Line, and 68,000 
tons for the Norddeutscher Lloyd. There was 
also an Increase of 94,000 tons in British mail 
vessel traffic, 84,000 tons In Italian, and 62,000 
tons in Dutch. 


Traffic through the Suez Canal, by nationality, during January-June. 
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Shipping of all of the principal maritime 
nations which participated in the traffic of the 
canal showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926. That of 
British registry comprised a larger share of the 
whole than that of all other nations combined 
and kept its usual rank in the caval traffic with 
57.1 per cent. of the total traffic, as agalnst 
57.7 per cent. during the 1926 period, followed 
by vessels of Dutch, German, French, Italian, 
Japanese, Wnited States, and Norwegian regis- 
try, in the order named. 











1026. 1927. 

Nationality. Number Number 
of Net tonnage. of Net tonnage. 

_ transits. transits. 

e 

British a ee 1,380 7,525,000 1,535 8,277,000 
Dutch $6 ss - x 272 1,421,000 285 1,501,000 
German - 3 s 203 1,021,000 246 1,293,000 
French a's - A in 169 855,000 168 $81,000 
Italian 177 709,000 180 797,000 
Japaneso 78 468,000 7 471,000 
American 58 345,000 5O 369,000 
Norwegian . ns Be : 66 28(),000 75 » 350,000 
Danish ee “a ens is 37 156,000 39 163,000 
Greek es ae a oe 17 48 000 27 81,000 
All others .. ~ : 54 227,000 Sl 319,000 
Total oe es 2,009 13,055,000 (12,000 


Improvement Schemes.—It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
pal iy Increased by ift., making it 30ft. 

ng. e 


The maximum permissible draught of nip 
using the Canal was 24°4 feet in 1870; in 1890 
ships drawing 25°4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years tne increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British represéntatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, js 
@ comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 


A 40 feet Channel.—The declared policy of 
the Canal Dempsey in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal is to offer as ightly greater depth 
of water than that available in porta east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there Is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
len of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand shculd meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opens in 1869, the widtb 
was 72 feet and the d about 26 feet 2 inches. 
in. June, 1918, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 


17 


147 feet 6 Inches over a longth of about 85 miles 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and fora widening up to 196 fect 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside, Agooddeal ofsandis occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Sald during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found In 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards ata cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
In hand for the past two apn is making satia- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital im ee forthe protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artiticiol rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
‘the submarine foundations in stonc and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 

leted to alength of 2,600 metres ; the protective 

locks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. ‘The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty F Sige ago, a tour in India was ible 
only to wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 

portation were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travol were so indifferent that he was 
e bold man who consigned himaelf to the mer- 
eles of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
da pei in London on Thursday night, 
Bombay in 14 days,and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail. A dozon lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services, The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk Iines unsurpassed by fthe 
trains-de-luze of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has arewn into a really comfortable caravan- 
serail, 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate, It is never very hot: 
iu the North indeed it is really cool, it {s always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to whith that elusive 
term applies, hore we have at the season whcn 
the tourist arrives the real “Indian summer.” 
Then there is ite infinite variety. IndJa is in 
no sense a nation and never willbe. Its peoples 
are wide a3 the Poles as under, each has its 
own art, ita own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance rung through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 


The Grand Tour,—People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask:—“* Wherc shall I 
go?” Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Giand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journcy across 
India misses what nothing elso can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenicnt point 


of departure, for bere “the world end steamers , 
; Ellora and Ajanta. 


wait,” here ig one of tho finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
linea of India. One the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India Railway, Icads through 


the plcasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, | 


Travel in India. 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jaln temples of Dilwara, and on to 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra, The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra, Of the glorics 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikriit were supererogatory 
tospeak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unaur- 

din history. Then from Delhi the Kast 
ndian linc leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, if the spirit moves, 
The great charm of the Grand ‘Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route hag the additional advantage that it 
fitgin with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keops watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the droad Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of Ali Masjid bars the 
way to all iuvaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjceling, though wunfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter 
natives open. A fine service of mail stcamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome, 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or ma 
Burma, is an easyrouto to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But indeed 
the pogeibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karli 
alcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country, 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messr5. 
Thos. Cook & Sons, Ltd.’s publications,from which firm further information may be obtained. 


The traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the 


rincipal Shipping Agents and 


Railway Companies, or from Messrs, Cox & Oo., Messrs, Grindlay & Co., and Lloyds Bank: 





ES 





FROM BOMBAY TO OALCUTTA, 








Via the North-West Provinces to Caloutia (including side trip 


from C 


deuttato Darzeeling) 


Tovun I.—From Bombay per B. B. & 0. 1, Railway via Ahmedabad, Abu 


Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer. Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawn 
and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta.) 2 


meat 
1st Class, lst Class 
___| Steamer, 
Rs. a | Bs, a, 
, Lucknow 
a43 8 | 182 4— 


Specimen Tours. 


FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA—conid, 


Tour 11.—From Rombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarai, Gwaltor, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, oe Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta us oe os ou 


FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 


Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern Indiato Colombo 
(including sidetrip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 


Tour IJI.—From Bombay as in Tour No. I (wa B.B. & OC. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel-| 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannarto Colombo .. ae $a ae aa “a ss 


Tour IV.—From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via G. J. P. By., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjecling and 
La to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. III to Colombo (na Southern 
In a) oe ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ( 


Viathe North-West Provinces, Calcutta (including Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern Initia 
Torg V—From Bombay asin Tour No. I (ma 8.B. &C. 1. Ry., Jaipur 
and theNorth-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 


back to Caicutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rall to| 


Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Ral} to Rangoon; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rai) via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Railto Colombo .. 


ToukR VJ.—¥rom Bombay as in Tour No. II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itaral, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No V. to Colombo ee ee eo ae oe ee ee 


FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 


Via the North-West Province and Caleuttato Rangoon (including 
a toursen Burma, also including a suieinp from 
Caleutia to Darjeeling ). 

Tovuz VII.—From Bombay asin Tour No. I (via B. B. & C.1. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rall to! 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon sé ‘ee 


four VIII.—From Bombay asin Tour II (via G.I. P. Ry., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Ral) 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon we 


FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 


Via si ee EA satan ar 
UR JX.—From Calcutta enares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla,: 
a Dah Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Barodato Bombay...  .- —.. 


—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Toe Dalit, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur),Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay .. ne as is oe 


Tovug XI.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Seral, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay.. ee - ie 7 ae 


Tour XII.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Seral, Cawnpore, Dethi 
Mutéra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 


lat Class, 


240 14 


425 13 


423 3 


633 4 


630 11 


454 13 


452 8 


169 12 


157 135 


139 7 


165 8 
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2nd Class 
Rall, 

let Class 

Steamer, 


130 13 


224 2 


222 12 


430 13 


438 7 


296 7 


79 15 


78 15 
69 12 


77 11 
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featurca without doing vinience to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 


Cost of the Scheme —It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capita) 
would he four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the cost, 
the chief of these being the Immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostela for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which werr not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates The New Capital Enquiry Com 
mittee, in {ts report published {n January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs 1,29. 
lakhs including Ra 42 lakhs for lows by Dx 
chanze This figure still stands Actual er 
penditure up to January 1927 the litest date 
for which flgurs have been published was 
Ra 1243 lakhs of whith Rs 16912000 was 
spent upon the S¢ecretanats 


The Project Estimate contains certain {tems 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re 
coveries in the form of rato or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure 
partially at any rate ‘over the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the salo ot 
leases, general taxes and indirect recoipts may 
be expected 


Progress of the work —The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work made possible a consider | 
able speeding up of constructional operations | 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them Ihe Secretariats were so far advanced 
that there were transferred to them from 


Cabital, 


Delhi at the end of 1929 The Government 
we recentl, devoted special consideration to 
ihe question whether their ordinary annual 3 
months residincc In Delhi should be extended 
ach yeit to 7 months, but up to the end of 
1927 had announced no decision 


Art Decorations —The Government of India 
Mm 1927 a4, roved a scheme for the encour 
ag¢ment of Indian artists by providing facili 
ties for the decoration ot certam bulldings 
in New Dalhi The outlines of tht scheme are 
bri fly as tollows <A certain numbe: of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration will be selected 
The virious schools of art in India as well as 
individual wrtisis hive been invited through 
local Governments to send in by the beginulng 
Of March 19.8 small scale designs tor approval 
ty . Committe After approval by the Com 
mittce Toth as re@ards the design and colour 
the pictures will bo drawn out and painted to 
full sive on Canvas and it finally apmoved by 
the Committcc will be fixed according to the 
Marouflae process ia stu Other tcchmiques 
such as fresco or tempera ac optional Artists 
or schools of irt who may send in small scale 
driwim,s have to bear the initlal cxpense of 
preparmg them lf these are approved by the 
Comuntttce the out of pocket expenses will be 
pall im adtition to a = suitable honorarium 
Government undertake to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
nlv¢ no guarintic that the finished paintings 
will permancativ be preserved = lhe Committee 
will consist’ of Sit John Marshall At ( 1k 
Director Genariul sof §=Archesology in India as 
hairmin and one or more experts to be no 
minitel }y him iw members Government 
have intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects willl be piven preference over roi 
IOUS ONES 


Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
ible §=discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921 The 
followin,z unofficial resolution was carried — 


Calcutta in October 1924, the offices of the| This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
Accountant-f:eneral Centra] Revenues andthe General in Council that in the Interests of 
headquarters of thc Royal Alr korcc In {ndia economy and of general convenience alike 
were also housed in thcm in the winters of the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
1924-25 and 1925 26 The residential buildings works may be oxpedited and the necessary 
for Government officers and staff of vinous funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 

es nearly then completed The wholo tarlat and Legislative buj'tings and connected 
of the civil side of Government moved for somc works including residences may be completed 


ears in old Delhi entered into their quarters as early as practicable ” 
n the new Secretariats on coming down from 
Simla in November 1926 ‘Lhe present position 
18 that all Government Departments mcuding 
the Army Department and RAT Headquar 

ters, have their offices in the now City buildings 

on which the builders are completing the fina! 
details, but that Army Headquarters continue 
im the old ‘ Lemporary Seerctariat in Old 
Delht The Members of H } tht Viceroys 
Executive Council except H E the Comman 
der-in-Chief, live in their new official residences 
in the new capital H E the Viccroy is expected 
to take up his residence in the new Government 


QO WE KV NAUSEA Gs Gace 


A non officjal Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 

to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
poastbili y of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year’’ This 

roposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 


HRA the Duke of Connaught, on 12th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 


Large qa eC arlamentary Lkiinss, a 6 


for the present resides at Vicctegal T ode | site cleac to the south east of the Becretariats 


len 
in ‘Old Delhi 


lhe Commander in Chief con 
tinues at his old residence, Flagstaff House, | in sha 
Old Delhi, and will similarly transfer to New | shoe- 


ihe building an imposing pile olroular 


, consistingin the main of three horse 
ped Ohambers for the Ohamber of 


The New Capital. 


Princes, Council of State and Jogislatiy: 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Centra) Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 


HE the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Icgislative buildings 
hencifo.ward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th Hubruary 1927 Lhe India Icgislature 
began its scssions in them next day 


Allludia War Memonmal—H R H the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th Februarv, 1921 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the ciucular Princes, Park and the 
constituction of the building 1s well forward 
but for economy s sake is being procecded 
with comparativcly slowly 


The Memoria) will take the form of a triumphal 
arch 8 ing Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista It wil) generally 
be similar to the Arc de [riomphe in Paria, 
but will be simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of the arch will be 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet Over the arch on both 
fronts will appear in capital lettors the single 
word INDIA and this will be flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (se, 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand will 
be the initials XIV (t¢, 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XJX (1¢, 19) Above 
the Arch will be a circular stonc bow! 11} feet 
in diameter This is intend«d to be filled 
with burning oll on great inniversaries and 
other occasions so that thera will be a 
shining fire by night and a column of smoke 
by day The memorfal is solely Indian in 
ed and will bear the names of Indian 
regiments only 
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Educational Institutions.—It was pro 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officirs was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided ‘Lhe proposal is still under considera- 
tion To implement it would require a capital 
outlay of Bs 12% lakhs 


The Government of Jndia turther in the 
Spring session of thcir Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bil] for the establiish- 
inent of a unitary teaching 1nd residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital The 
plin was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta Univercity Commission The 
provision of funds forthe complete re 
ilisation of the unlvcrsity must be a matter of 
time and It was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing collegcs in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
(ify their organisation ‘lhe initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Fve 
cutive Cound) Untortunatdly the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considcrable 
tunds was ascvere handicap Jt was hoped 
that H | the Viurov would he ablo to lay 
the found ition stone of the umversity build 
ings In November 1922 but this proved im 
practhovble Lhe sitet for the new buildings 
reywurcd has not yet been settled Govern 
ment ani the Umversity Authontics ate exa 
mining this polnt in consultation particularly 
with wference to the question whether to build 
in the new capital or to utilise buildings that 
may bccome available elacwhere the general 
qucstion of the finances of thr University was 
m= 1927 the subject of imqury ty a special 
( onmittcc appoiite | by Government ‘Me report 
18 with Government but up to the end of 1027 
had not boon published Tor the present, the 
University is houscd in the tamporary buildings 
in old Delm occupied by the Civil Secreturiat 
until last ycar 
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Freemasonry ip India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal wae ap- 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq , pointed P G M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
authorising hin) to “open a new Lodge in Bengal." and In the following year another Lodge was 
Of this yersonage nothing further is known butiestablished at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
under Oapt. Farwinter, who in the following year Athol (or Ancicnts) invaded this District and In 
succeeded wim as Provincia] Grand Mastel of eee established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which Ip! both these Provinclal Grand Bodies continued 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms working peacenbly side by side until the unton. 
of the East India Company, and Is described| Indeed, though not gencrally known, these two 
as “No. 72 at Bengal Ip the East Indies.” Thce| Grand Bodus made an attempt at coaltion long 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James, before anv such movement was made by their 
Dawson and Zech Gee, who held ofhce in 1740 parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
after whom came the Ion. Roger Drake, appoint |the Ancient Grand Lodge, ond Walden 1in_ his 
ed 10th April 1755. The last nained was Governor| History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 10 a great mensure they succeeded. At the 
settlement by Surayah Dowlab In 1756 Drake Union in 1813 all the bodies In Madras gave their 
missed the horrors of the Black Hoie by pecepiBr jallogiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
and was accused of deserting his post, but,' worthy of note was the imitiation in 1776 4t 
though presont at the retaking of Calcutta by Trichmopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is tmprobable Arcot, Undat-ul-Amari, who in his reply to the 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 


after the calamity that befell the scttlement. 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge infurm us that. 
| 


William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master oi 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on thc 
same autiority that at the request of the ‘Lodges 
in the East Indies” Mr. Cullin Stnith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. In 1762 At this period it was 
the custom In Bengal ‘‘to elcct the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as 8000 as notificd to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with this practicc, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G M. circa) in 1767; but in pass- 
ing it may be bricfly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commussion was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘‘Aimiral Watson,” Indiaman 
** for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
ls to be found’ Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation , 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual clec- 
ons, he accordingly beld the office of D. GC. M 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date| 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuabie in. 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodg: 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet, It seams that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction | 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the’ 
dissatisfied bodies seceding ond attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. 
1818 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Oalcutta combined and gave their allegiance 


to the United Grand Lodge of England and' 


kave since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 


Madras.—The earliest Lodge in Southern 


= (No. 222) was established [In Madras in 175°. . 


a 
| 


stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possesse’*.”’ 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were established ir 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carrted on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A_ Provincial 
Grand Master, James ‘Todd, was appointed but 
there 1s no record that he oxerciwwed his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provinual Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he havinz 
exprcssed a wish to that effect The Petitloners 
further requested ‘‘ that his name might be 
inserted in tho body of the warrant, authorin- 
ing them to mstal him ofter being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy (irand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved Jodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822, 


{n 1823 a Military Lodge‘‘ Orion-in-the-West ”’ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It svems fron. Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th Julv 1833. According to the early procced- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Dogree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three geld mohurs 
was charged In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. Jn 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘‘ Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No. 802. 


Here ‘* Orion’”’ unrecognized at home, aided 


hree othera were also established sbout 1766.ln the secession of some of its members, who 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small. Tho 

parent Lodge, trom the Grand Lodge of England , Grand Iodge of England divides its rule under 

Iwo yeara later it wae discovered that no noti- Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 

rs ae ~ ail of oe eb " other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
teache nglind, nor had any fees been Master of I ngland by whom th 

received althongh these including quarterages : ¥ ped exerorpolnted 


had tren pald into the Provincial Grind Lodge Bengal 
Coast of Coromind |! It was further ascertained 83 Todges Ri Wor Pro H R Nevill, CIT 
that in grantine a warrant for 8 Bombay Lodg Ol I1C08,PQD, Dy DG M Tiic, 


the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel Studd PG D . a. } . 
had excced-d his powers Ultimately a new Herjce Assit D, U.N DO Be 
warrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodgo ‘ Perseverance” was started Madras 
m Bombiy No 818'n 1828 Uptothis time the 73 Todges A Y @ Campbell,CITE,C BE, 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Lngland in VD,ICS 
India had not been tnvaded but in 1836 Dr. Bomba 
James Burncs wis appointed by the Grand Lodge omoey 
of Scotland, Ir G of Western India and its 47 Lodszs Rt W.Bro HE SirL O Wilson, 
Dependcneles No Provincial Grand Lodge PC GCTtr CMG D.SQ,, 
however was formed until lst January 1838 A (Lng ) District Grand Master 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was Punjab 
started which on the rc tiremc nt of the Marquis of ,. I 
‘Lweedale was absorhed wathin the jurisdiction 2” Todres Rt W Bro C A Barron, CSL, 
of Dr Burnes who in 1846 became Provincial (It ,CV0,ICS, District Grand Master 
ind ee r re yaoi pelle Aden) mt Burma. 
wit ¢ proviso, that this appointment was no . 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of| 16 ae Rt hae The Hon'ble Sir Guy 
the Presidencus Burnes may oe best described VG st aN C, District Grand Master. 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase a8 8 =©6©TheGrand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
Vrovincitl Grand Mastcr‘ in partibus infidelium” rule through a Grand Mastcr of all Scottish 
for whatever lodges then existed throughout J recmayonry in India, who {s clected by the 
the length and breadth of India were strangers Brethrcn aubjcct to confirmation by the 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- (:rand Master Mason of Scotland Mr H P 
pitious = J here was no [inghah Provincial Grand Gibbs AMI1 L,ctc, TT’, is the present incume 
Lodge m Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes hcnt of the office and controls 71 Jodgca Under 
whom nature hid endowed with ill the qualities him the several district. are in charpe of the 
requisite for Masonic Admunistration, soon got fotlownz Grand Superintendents — 
to work and presented such attractions to a } Gs 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight en! ane aud yaron updt Northern Indln. 
was witncssd ot Lnglisn Masons deserting their .©°! 1 Laar - » »o Central ,, 
mother Lodges, to sich an extent that thcse f])] Maior 1 i Andrews ,, ,, Southern _,, 
Into abeyance, in order te give support to Lodges H 1 Acton . » oo  Jastern ,, 
newly constitutid under the Grand Lodge of The Grand Scertary ia R W. Bro Arthur 
Scotland In one cise indeed o Lodge ‘Pir-' Ww. S Wise, JP , 17, Murzban Road, Torf, 
get eranee me Uta eee =e ove pean 2 Bombay 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, an 
belongings, and tlie chargo was acc pted by The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
Scotland ‘This Lodge still exists in Bombay and Warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
now bears No 338o0n the Register of Scotland but 16 was short lived An attempt was made 
[rom thia period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 1 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
flourished, and English Masonry declined untilthe the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
year 1848 when a lodge St George No 807 onthe Fneland, to the TPeputy Grand Secretary of 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again Ircland that it would be objectionable to create 
formed at Bombay, and for s0moa years was the a third maconic jurisdiction in the Provinct, 
solitary representative of Cng'ish Masonry in = be ~ i eer td had ea ear eps si 
urns blish e Grand lodge of Jroland declinc grant the 
ee nae se ry omber im sar warrant I: 1931, however, a Warrant was 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘‘St. 
which °_ __onat the present day. Thus the seed Patrick’ and since that year two other Lodges 
planted at Lrichinopoly In 1776 by the initiation have sprung into being 
of Andat-ul-Amari has borne fruit, resultng in’ The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
the Initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
to establishing that mutual trust between West pubiun Lhere are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
eud area co aieneeeee ee a Ceylon and 3 im Bombay 
Speculative Freemasonry ovincial Gran 
Lodge was re-eatabliahed m Bombay w 1860,and _ Royal Arch Masonry —Under England, 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1871 sei ge ta ey aia poten Raiedal ig 
The Grand Lodge of England —All three dent, his Deputy as Second and anotier Com 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unlt-| oi, ag Third Principal 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of Panlon as ae 
Treland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold Under Ireland there {6 no local furisdictton 
jurisdiction in India ride the largest is the and under Scotland the office Is elective subiact 
first : the next largest is the third and the number |to confirmation 
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The five English Districts are constituted as mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 


under ‘= R.A.M, and other degrees can be obtained,s. 0, 
Bengal, a eee ky coer belog Mark 

: r Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 

0) Chapiets. Grand supde: H. BR. Nevill, C.LE i)’ cratt Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wor. 
cette Cintas Master tn S. O. Craft does not recognise the 
Madraa, yaad aay Ay ry echo Master. This is 

confined atric pters, Each Chapter 

17 Chartem, ois. G. Campbell C..E., CBE. hog a Lodge of M. M. M. working under Pits 


charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
Bombay. are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland, 


22 Ohapters. M. hx. Comp. Major General H’ Other Degrees.—There are many side degrees 
A. V. Cummins, C.B., C.M.G., Grand Super- worked In India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
intendent. Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 

ae _in India under England, but under Scotland 
gitte the 30° Is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 

21 Chapters. Most Ex. Compn. (. A. Barron, is also worked in several places under both English 

C.8.1L, C.LE., C.V.O., 1.C.8., Grand Superlp- and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 


tendent. 18th Degree Chapters working in India. 
Burma, Roman Fagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay, 
6 Chapters. The Hon'ble Sir Guy Rutledge, St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 
Kt., K.C. Grand Superintendent. R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay, 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
sanarate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
District Grand Se airy Aap 1 a ee R, A. Mariner, 98,193, 219, 279 and 429, Punjab. 
ruled by M. E. Camp. o Hon, Justice A. M.' 

Kajiji under whom there are about 30 (‘hapters in | Peel Monitor, 14, 21, 38, 37, 40 and 42, 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish: : 

Freemasonrv in India is also District Grand Scribe Benevolent Associations.—Each District 


EB. of Scottish R, A. Masonry. works {ts own benevolert arrangements which 
include the Rcllef of Distressed Masons, educa- 
There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. tional provision for the children of Masons and 


Mark Masonry.—Under England, Marh maintenance provision for widows in poor circum- 
Masonr auerge under the Grand Mark Lodee stances. 
of England an ales, an ed into sepa- inf i 2 
ate Districts; but ‘in’ most cases the District od” by the District Greed. Sorc nn ek 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark istrict. The names and addresses of District 


Master. er Grand Secretaries are given below :-— 
30 Lodges. C. D. Stewart, D. G.M. D.G.8., Bengal. 
G. H. Davis, 19, Park Street, Calcutta, 
Bombay. D. G. S., Bombay. 


18 Lodges. Rt. W. Rro. Sir Reginald Spence, 
District Grand Master. Kodak House, Fort, Bombay, 


18 Lod Pon eee ll, C.LE., C.B.E D. G. S., Burma, 
és. e r ° am Olls od etdog De Day 
VD. L.C.8., Diatrict. Grand Master. E, Meyer, D.G.8., E.C., Rangoon. 
D. G. S., Madrae. 


Punjab. 
S. TT. Srinivasa Gopalo Chari, ’ 
15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. G.T. Davyst, jfali, Egmore, Madras, te aergomenons 
O.B.E., District Grand Master, : 
D. G. 8., Punjab. 


Burma, Jas, J. Evans, P.D.G.W., Freemasons’ Hall, 
6 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District Lahore. 


Grand Master. Scottish Constitution.—For information re- 

The Mark degree Is tncorporated with the garding the Benevolent Funds application 

Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark should be made to Arthur W.8. Wise, ; . P.,17, 
degree is worked in some 8 0. Lodges, but Murzban Koad, Bombay. 


Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.D.G.W-s 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Botanical Survey.—ihe Botanical Sur- 
vey Department of the Government ot Indla is 
under the control of a Director, who is assisted 
by three other officers. Ihey are engaged in the 
examination and identification of plants and 
the study of floras. The Director is alsu in 
charge of the cinchona plantations in Burma. 


In connection with the general question of 
ost-war industrial policy, the Government of 
ndia decided in 1916 that every effort should | 

be made to extend the area under cinchon | 
in India, and deputed Colonel A. IT, Gage, late 
Director of Botanical Survey of India, to explore 
land suitable for cinchona cultivation. As a 
result, of his recommendations made in 1918 
large areas in the ‘l'avoy District of Burma were 
reserved tor cinchona cultivation, and che first 
plantations were started there in 1920. A pro- 
grarome was adopted for planting 500 acres 
annually which would produce 90,000 Ibs. per | 
annum from 1928 onwards, Owing unfortunate- | 
ly to excessive rainfall in 1921-22 this planta- 
tion was eotirely washed awuy, and the Tavoy 
scheme had to be abandoned. A fresh: area was 
selected, however, In the Mergui Duistrict of 
Burma, and plantations were started there 
in 1922. The cultivation of clochona lire is 
stall in the capcrmmecntal stage. 


At the instance of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee the area to be planted during the first 
four years has been limited to 250 acres per 
annum, The Governments of Bengal and Madras 
are also at the instance of the Government of 
India extendlng their cinchona plantations, and 
it is proposed that Bengal should continue its 
sequence of planting 200 acrcs every year with 
cinchona, Madras 230 acres and the Government 
of India 250 acres annually. 


The actual demand for the drug in India 1s 
difficult to estimate. Eight million cases of 
moalania fever go to the hospitals and dispen- 
saries every year. If each of these is treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatment: 
alone would be 125,000 poundsa year, Patients 
do not gst as much of the drug as they ought, 
because the cost of quinine {s prohibitive. It 
is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals. 
The potential demand is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds. 
When the Italian Government, in 1903, made 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that Spat enor- 
mously increased and malaria mortality was. 
reduced from 15,000 to 3,000 a year. The| 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- | 


Thent of India says in & recent report that ‘‘ it, Zoological Survey of India, and will be 





Geological Survey.—ihe ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a Airy see map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accolipany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a laige aniount of 
intormation is made available to the public. 
Such maps represont ploneer work which enables 
prospectors and miuing engincerg to cut short 
their prelimimary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left of. Dur: 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country mineral depo- 
sits of importance are tiequently discovered. 
Such discoveijes are published without delay 


_ and every endeavour 18 made to induce private 


firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered, Collections of mincrals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galluris of the Indian Museum, situated 
in the capital of Bengal. Somo of the most 
interc sting and sciwntifically valuable odditions 
to the collections in recent years have been the 
remains of rr lp a apes of grat age dis- 
covcred at diifcrent places in the Siwalik Moun- 
tuin chain. Thcso mountains are a compara- 
{ively low range running parallel with the 
Himalayas tor a great distance and at a short 
distance from them, They are in fact a huge 
bank of detritus washed down during the ages 
from the Himalayas. They are believed to 
have covered up in the course of their formation 
such & quantity of palwolithie remains as 
exists nowhere elseinthe world. The discoveries 
of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have been 
the result of washaways after heavy rains or 
of other accidental circumstances and thcre 
exists uo organisation or systematised method 
for either prosecuting discovery or collectin 
what chance brings to light. The Gcologica 
Survey also undertakes the cxamination and 
identification, without fec, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palxontologia Indica. 


Zoological Survey.—A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows :— 
‘‘The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. Tbe scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
Into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 


prima- 


may be sald that there is no question of the | rily concerned with zoological investigation and 


effective treatment of 
consumption 
pounds, 


in India wuntil| exercise such advisory functions as may be 
of quinine approximates 500,000 | assigned to it by Government, while the other 


part will remain ag the office of the Trustees of 
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the Indian Museum and will be organised for the Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon 
peace on the lines laid down in the existing by Malay States, and the Provincial Governments, 
ws ofthe Museum It will be the duty of the Subscriptions were also received fron a few 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the Learned Socicties and Institutions in Logland 
Standard zoological collection of the Indian and America By the outbrcak of thu war the 
Empire, and as such to give cVcry assistance in Survey had been carricd on over large areas of 
thelr power both to officials and to others,in the the country, the districts covercd bi ing—In 
identification of zoological specimens submitter Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
to them, arranging, if requcat.d to do so, to Gujarat Kutch anda Aathiuwar, the Southern 
send collections to specialists abroad for ident: Maharatta country and Kanara in Southern 
fication in casesin which no specialist is avail India, in Coorg and Mysore, in the centre 
able in India’ ILhc« 4oclogical Survey is also large tricts of the Central Provinces and some 
responsibleforthe Anthropological collections in distiicts of Bengal and Behar, in Northern 
the Indian Museuin and in 1927 the addition.) India the Society’s collectors had workcd over 
appointment on the Staff of an anthropoloyist Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim 1nd _ the 
was crcated Ihe Director of the Survey wae Bhutan Duars In Burma, collections were 
Dr Anandale until April 1924, when he died— made along the Chindwinriver,in Central Burma 
within a month of rccciving the honour of I ellow- and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
ship of the Royal Soucty Dr Baini Prasad was Lennasc1im lhe whole of Ccylon was also 
appointcd Acting Diector in his place and systematically surveyed. 
continued in that capacity untu July, 1925,when =m matoriil which up to the outbreak of 


Lt Col KR B Swill IMS MA, FASB War com 
prised some 17,000 specimens, was 

FLS #28, was nade Dicctor forwardcd to the British Museum whure the 

Mammal Survey — The Survey was institut collections were scientifically worked out by 
ed in the year 1012 with the object of miking the late Mr R GC Wroughton, tormely Inspec 
as complete a study as possible of the ovcurrcnce tor General of lorcsts Mr Oldfield Lhomas, 
and distribution of Mammuls in India, Burma 1 RS, Curator of Mammals it the British 
and Ceylon and with the further ob,e (tof sup- Museum Mr MartinC Hinton und othcrs Lhe 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals rcsults of the:r rcesearchcs were published in a 
at the Bombay Natural History socicty’s «rics of scicntific papers in the journal of the 
Museum and at tho British Museum as well as Bombay N itural History Socicty lJhe enorm 
at the Natural History Museums in India the, ous mass of matcria) then collected rcesultcd in 
primary object of the Survey being the further the discovury of large numbers of new forms 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian and specics and by increasing our knowledge of 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturallsts in India had the distribution of Indlan Mammalia has cnabled 
to rely for information on Dr Jerdons ‘‘Mam_ the revision of Blauford 3 Mammalii to be 
mals of India” publ‘shed In 1874 In 1884 undirtahen and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
R A Sterndale published his Natural Histor, tite for India commissioned Mr R C Wroughe 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular worl ton since deccwed, and Mr M C Hunton to 
which did not add much 2 Jerdon ; BOOK In undertake the work 
Rocratary to the Zeokemieal Sceicty and slajed Ly _ When demobilization rendered it possible the 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known work of the Survey which had becn im abey 
acientists, was ‘presonted to the Secretary of @ce during the war was resumed and a collec- 
State for India Ihe memorial recommended tor Mi: © Primrose was scnt to Assam and 
that aseries of Volumes dealing with the Fauna the Mergui Archipelago and Mr Oldfield 1homas 
ot India should be prepared and Dr Blanford 288 written very appreciatively of his work 
should be appointed its Editor ‘The memoria] 20ng those islands Mr Primrose then began 
resulted in the publication in 1885 1890 of the working inland Lut owing to the impracticabi 
Volume on Mammals in the “Kauna of Britich ty of continuing hus work in Burma duzing the 
India” Series and since 1891this volume has been !Onsoon he was transferred to Gwalior where 
the standard work on Indian Mammals Blan 3! Wi the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
ford’s book was however basod on the aouas to work in his territories 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the| Atticr working o portion of the Fastern Ghats 
book have been revealed in the Nght of more ‘the next quel was roy the K sats District in 
recent rescarch Hurther knowledge in regard {he North West Ilimalayaa and uhen on to the 


to distribution and classification and the disco- 
verles of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 


Punjab Salt Range [lwo other collectors worked 
in Southcro India Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Govern vent for a col 


To remedy this defect, at the instigation of | luctor to resume theSurvey work in that country. 


the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 


{he work in Nepal was brought to a successful 


bay Natural Iistory Society decided to stitute | close early this year with a representative 
what is now known as the Maminal Survey,/cvllection of interesting mammals and birds 


Mr. W. 8S Millard, then Hon Secretary of 


lhe Survey now bas only one collector who 


that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of eg ee vale hilla of Himalayas and 
e a 


trained Kuropean collectors so as to mak 

systematic coilection of the mammals of India, 
urma and Ceylon The response to the pe 

resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 


between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions | abcyance 
from the Society’s members, contributions from | Metevtological Geological 
and grants from the Indian! Survey, 


Indian Princes, 


The Board of Scientific Advice —This 
Board in accoldance with a recommendation 
ot the Inchcape Re tienchmcut Committee 1s in 
Jt consisted of the huads of the 
Botanical Forest, 


Agiicultual and Civil Vetefinary 


Scientific Surveys. 


Departments, together with such other scientific 
authorities as might from time to time be invited 
by the Government of Indla to serve upon it 
It was established in 1902 to co-ordinate official 
scentific inquiry, to ensure that research work 
is distributed to tho best advantage, and to 
advise the Government ot India in prosecuting 
practical research into those questions of econo- 
mic or applied science on the solution of which 
the agricultural and industrial development of 
the country so largely depends The programme 
of investigation of the various departments were 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report was 
published on the work done. 


The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
was ez officio President of the Board, which 
included the Director General of Observatories, 
the Director of the Zoological Survey, thc 
Surveyor General of India, the Director Im- 
bie Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktes:r, 
he Inspector General of Forests the Agiicul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, the 
Director of the Geological Survey the Director- 
General, [ndian Medical Service, the consulting 
Engincer to the Government of India the 
Librarian, Imperial Library and the Director 
of the Botanical Survey of India who was scc 
retary to the Board of Scientific Advice 


The Universities Conference, representing all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla in 
1925, recommended the revival of the Board, 
but the technical ofhcers of the Government 
of India were of a different opinion and the 
Board continues in abeyance 


The Indian Research Fund.—Tbo progress 
of this Fund and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, was seriously affected 
by the poy of retrenchment enforced in pursu- 
ance of tue recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee. Scientific research work is rapidly 
developing in India. In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) out of the surplus oplum revenue was 
set aside as an cndowment for research into epi- 
demic diseases in connection with the Central 
Research Institute at Kasaull. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
aud a good deal of work was undertaken. Its 
objects were defined as ‘‘the prosecution and 
assistance of research, the propagation of know- 
ledge and experimental measures ponobarp in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
provenecn of communicable diseases.” Fresh 
nvestigations into kala azar and cholera were 
inaugurated, and an officer was deputed at the 
expense of the Fund to study yellow fever in the 
regions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 6 lakhs 
fase a year from Imperial revenue commenc- 
ng in 1018-14, 4 new periodical‘’* The Indian 
Journal of Medical Research,” was instituted In 
1918 for publication four times annually, as the 
official organ of the Research Fund. The jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 
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of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary sclence, and form a record 
of what was being done in India for the ad- 
vance of this work. In 1922 it was decided tn 
devote the capital funds at the disposal of the 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Research Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were achicved by Dr Nishi Kanta De, 
working in Calcutta on the ivipegtd of drugs 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the chemis- 
try of the blood of lepers and resistent animals. 
The treatment of cancer, of influenza, of pDeu- 
monla, the histology and pathology of deficiency 
diseascs and special problems concerning Indian 
calucidw, kala azar, the action of quinine in 
Malaria treatment were among the particular 
subjects of Investigations specially dealt with by 
various research experts ia 1922. Further 
substantial grants to the Reasearch Fund have 
recently bcen made by Government. 


Survey of India.—The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra- 
phical and for st surveys, special] surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now carr d out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 


In 1904 attention was drawn to the defcotive 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of revisional survcy and toscoure thatthe ma 
of India should be brought up to date an 
revised at proper Intervals, they recommended 
a considerable Increase of establishment and an 
increascd «xpenditure of Ks. 2 10,000 a year for 
the next 25 years. They also made recommenda: 
tions for altering the size and improving the 

uality of the maps. After further Inquiry the 

overnment of India decided that a acale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
reservcd forests and specia) arc as being surveyed 
on the scale of2 inches to thc mile, and the }-inch 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts The 
work of the Department has in recent years 
greatly been hampered by the general need for 
retrenchment in expenditure. On the other 
hand, its organisation has lately been improved 
by the creation ofantw North-West Frontier 
Circle, under a separate Duircetor, thir 
being the addition ofa fifth Circle to the four 
already existing for all India and Burma A 
Tecent valuabk devclopment has been the 
employment of aviators tor survey work from 
the ai: in some parts of the country. 


Indian Science Congress—'he Indian 
Science Congress was tound«d largely owlng to 
the efforts of Prof. P S Macmahon and Dr. J L. 
Simonsen. Thst two gentiirmcn worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921. The Asiatic Soclety of Bengal under- 
takes the management of theCongress finances and 
publishcs annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress The objccts are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science; for this end the Congress is held 
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at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress 


The Congress whichis progressive and vigor 
ous, meets in Jannary each year, the proceed 
ings last for six days The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress, the 
Congress session 18 opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year The President is choscn annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (83) Chemistry and Applied 
Rotany, (4) Zoology and Lthnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the Pircr, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to piaces of Interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 


The Indian Research Fund Association 
—Lhis Association was tormed in 1911 Ihe 
objects of the Association arc the prosccution 
and asgistanu of rexarch the plopagation ot 
knowledge and cxjx rime ntal mic asurcs gcnerally 
In cqune ction with the causation mode ot spread 
and prevention of communicable discascs — I he 
Assoulation started a new periodical The 
Indian Journal of Medical Research in 1913. 
as the official o1gan of the RKescarch | und 
‘Lhis journal 18 published four timis a year md 
deals with every branch of rescarch dircctly 01 
indirectly connected with medical und sanitary 
science and forms a 1c cord of what 15 being donc 
mn India tor the advanu of this work Special 
Memoirs arc also published trom time to time 
by the Association Ccertun sums have boon 
reserved for the erection of an Impcrial Medical 
Kesearch Institute, but the projcct had to tc 
abandoncd during the post bc lum ¢conomuics 
It is being reconsidered by an cxpert Committ 
during 1928 = Lhe activities of the Association 
which were hampered by retronchments recom 
mended by the Inchcape Commuttee have been 
revived During 1927 28, 64 cnquirics ar 
being conducted all over India at an catimated 
cost of Rs 1362265 The enquirics dea with 
Plague, cholera malaria the dyscntery autr 
fonal helminthic tebrile and other dist ascy 
A Central Malaria Organisition or Malarii 
Survey of India has been constituted This 
Organisition will stimulate and work in colla 
boration with provincial oigunisations of 1 
similar nature Two malariologists and onc 
entomologist have bien appointed to work in it 
Raja sir Krishna ( handra, Gajapatiu Narayana 
Deo Garu Rajah of Parlukhimedi has given a 
donation of Rupees one lakh tor the turtherance 
of research into problems of nutrition—the 
pee is now brightcr than it has been tor some 

e. 


The Survey of India —The department is 
responsible for all topographical surveys, jor’ 


i tive assistance 


Survevs 


¢ \plorations and the maintenance of gcop,raphi 
cal maps ot the greater part of Southern Asia, 
tor geodetic work including the main tiigono- 
m¢( trical framework which «xt nds in some cases 
far be yond the fiontiers ot Jn iia and control 
nctworks of prcciss levelling basd on tidal 
oba rvatoriis tidal prodictions and the publica 
tion of Jide Lables tor nc irly 10 ports between 
Sucz and Singapore the Magnetic Survey as 
tronomicil observatorics with 8 ismographic 
and meteorological records at Dehra Dun and 
geodctic investigations of in intcrmational 
Character in regard to which India enjoys a 
unique position Letween the zrc atcat highlands 
of the world ind 1 decp occan extcndmg to the 
Antarctic Tndian szcodesy has thus disclost ft 
by tar the larzcost hnown unomiulics of wzrivita 
tional attraction m the carth s crust which hive 
led to somc of the most important dey clopments 
of modein geodetic research 


Wiile cxpending on topographical and gco 
detic work all tunds allottd by lnyx rial Rove 
nucs the dep artmecntis steadily devcloping the 
policy of ailing local surveys in various wiys 
on payment by those conuined Lhese mis 
collancous opcritions mdudce all forest and 
Cantonment surveys and work for Boundary 
Commissions many livcrun irrigation raiuwaey 
md city surveys and surveys of tea gardcns 
mini, ucas (Co with a gicat deal of contiol 
Jlevadlunz for them  misccllancous tdnunistra 
ind officers are given to the re 
Vonuc sutveys of yanious Proviners and States 
Lhe Jrinting offices do much work tor other 
Govermmcut dcpattments such as printing 
special maps wUlustrations tor Archcological 
Reports Wl diagrams for lateuts Ac The 
Mathematical Justrumcnts Othe ,ivc8 valuable 
ud to all Government departments by cnsuling 
v high stindard of instiumental cquipment 
espccaiuly in connection with optical work and 
by the manuiuturc and repau of lugh class 
instruments which would othcurwise have to be 
nnportcd trom abroad 


Ihc department is also responsible for all 
sul\cy Opi rations requircd by the Army, and 
has bucn rapidly dcvcloping me isures to meet 
dhe greatly incrcased complexity of modern 
military requirements cspccially in conncction 
with ai survey Lhe development of air sur 
vcys for valious Civil purposes is also receiving 
all possible cncourazcment and aSspistauce while 
the latest methods of stu10 photography are 
Yeing studicd expe mmcntally 


Administration 18 by the Survcyor Gencral 
under the }ducation Hcalth and Lands Dic pait 
ment ot the Government of lidia = Headquar 
ter offices sre at Calcutta under the Assistant 
Survcyo. Generiul and ther ate seven Directors 
om tor cach of the five Survey Circles into which 
the country 18 divided, one for the Geodetic 
Branch st Dehra Dun and once for the Map 
cee and other techuical offices at Cal 
cutta, 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


POST 


The control of the Posts and Tclegraphs 
of Indiais vested In an officer designated 1i- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries and 
Labour. The superior staff of the Direction, m 
suldition to the Director-General himscif :on- 
sists on the postal side of two Deputy Dirce- 
tors-General (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-Genera!l), and six Assistant Direc- 
tors-Gencral (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-Genera!). 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire !s 
divided into nine circles as shown below, each 
of the first cight is in charge of a Postmaster- 
General and tho Sind and Baluchistan Circle 18 
controlled by a Deputy Postmaster-General :-— 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The Postmast rs-General are responsible to 
the Ditector-General for the wholo of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
Gencral, Railway Mal Service All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Personal 
Assistants, while those in charge ot the largi st 
circles are also assisti dd by Deputy Postmasters- 
General. I'he nine Postal Cireles and the 
jurisdictions of the three Deputy Postmastcrs- 
General, Railway MailScrvice, are divided 
Into Divisions, cach in charge of a Super- 
intendernt of Post Oflices or Railway Mail 
Service asthe cage may be and each Supcr- 
intendent is assisted by a certain number of 
odicials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of cach revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the Ivad Office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta , 
Bombay, and Madtas (General Post Offices 


OFFICE. 


and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster.-Cieneral, 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more ‘Superintendents subordirate to 
thom. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unehle to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postinaster 18 appointed to reliove hin of some 
of them, and if still further relief 1s required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more Important of the offices subordinate 
to the head olliee are designated sub-oftices and 
are usually cstablished only in towns of some 
importance Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the publig,submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating thorein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The oificer m charge of such an offiec works it 
either single-Aanded or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small uffices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultavators who porform their postal 
duties in return for a amall remuneration, 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust. 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegrapbs, who {s an officer of the Finance 
Depurtmaat of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Wirector-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountante-General, all of whom, with the 
neceasary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
hoadquartors the actual audit work of a certain 
uumber of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perforn. 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offees. 
Thea policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by 0 g 
& number of cheap iar ia offices working 
under the control of the Post Odice. 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


below) i+ as follows :— 





ae eS — 





er cee ee 








When the When the postage} Wher the postag 
—_—— postage is wholly is insufficiently 
is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid, 
SS ' — SED Corso 
Letters, Anna, 
Not exceeding two anda half tolas .. 1 
Mvery additiona] two and a half tolas or Double the pre-| Double the defici- 
pert of that weight .. aa Re! l pald rate enoy (chargeable 
(chargeable on delivery). 
Bookand pattern packets. on delivery). 


Every 5 tolas or part of that weight .. 
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Single oe + anna, 
Reply oe ” 
(Tho postage on cards of private manufacture 
mat be propaid in full.) 
Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 
(a) Parcels oe exceoling 440 tolas in 
we 


= Ra. & 
0 2 


Not excceding 20 tolas .. oe <a 
Uxoeeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas .. we és = a 
For every additional 40 tolasor part of that 
weight .. si é 3 anna‘, 
6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight :— 
Bxoeeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas =... .. Rs. 8 0 
4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas, 


Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 
These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese Indja 
In the case of parcels for Ceylon a regiatration 
fee of 2 annasis chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 


Registration fee. Rs, a. 
For each lotter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 
Ou any sum not exceeding Rs,10 ..0 2 
On any sum exceeding Rs, 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 4 


ae ea ae 0 
On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 up to 


e ee of as ee 


for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not excced Rs. 10, the charge 
for it sha)l be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees.—The eame as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
in and telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according a3 the telegram is to be sent 
as an °‘]ixpress”’ or as an ‘ Ordinary ’’ 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
{s calculated at the rates shown below :— 


Erpress—Ra. 2 for the first 12 words and 8 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary.—Re. 1 for tho first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India, 

Value-payalie fees.—These are caloulated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees.—For every Rs. 100 of insured 
Value2 annas. 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff, 

Acknowledgment fes.—For each 
article 1 anna, 


The Foreign Tariff (which 1a not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India sli 14 Peas 


registered 


| 


Post Office Tariffs. 


pect of ingurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) is aa follows :— 


Letters, 

To Great Britain and 2 annas for the first 
Northern _Ireland ounce and 1} annas 
other British Possea- for each additional 
sions and Egypt, ounce or part of 


including thesadan, _ that weight, 
3 annas for the first 
To other countries, | ounce and 1} annas 


- for every additional 
ounce or part of 


that weight. 


colonies or places. 


Postcards, Single ‘a -. 1} annas. 
” Reply i .. 3 annas. 
anna for every 2 ounces 


Printed Papers. 

or part of that Scuhe 
Business Papers.—For a packet not 

exceeding 12 ouncesin weight 3 annas, 


For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. os Fanna. 
Samples.—1 anna for firat 4 ounces and + 
anpa per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcels. 


(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 Ibs. In welght 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
asinailato the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage casas to 


such parcels being as follows :—~ 
Via 
Gibralcar. 
For a parcel— Ra. a.p. 
Not over 3 lbs. . 1 8 O 


Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. .. 212 0 
2? go td 315 A 
39 ibd ” 7) : 6 6 0 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 


€ 

(ci)~-Parcels which exceed 11 Iba. but which 

do not exceed 50 Ihs. (the max!- 

mum allowed) in weight are for- 

warded from India through the 

medium of the P. & 0.8.N,Co., and 

are delivered at destination under ar- 

rangements made by that Company. 

Ihe postage charge applicable to 

such parcels is twelve annas for 

cach pound, or fraction of a pound, 

The parcels are delivered free of 

charge within a radius of one mile 

from the Company's Head Office in 

London ; if addressed to any place 

beyond that radius, carrier’s 065 

are levied from the addressees on 

delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 

through the P. & 0.8. N. Co, cannot 

be insured during transit beyond 

India, but must, if they contain 

coin, ete., be insured during transtt 

an Indta. No acknowledgment 

of delivery can be obtained In re- 

spect of these parcels, nor can such 

parcela be transmitted to Great 

Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 


Telegraph Department. 


Limits of Weight. 
Letters —4 bs 6 oz 


Printed Papers and Business Papes lo 
Great Britain and Northern Irland and the 
Insh krie State, British Australasian Colonics 
Hong kong the Straits Scttlemuents logo (Bri 
tish) the Umon of South Atria Rhodcsia and 
the Bechuanaland Protectoratc —5 Ibs 


To Ceylon—No limit 
1o all other destinations—4 Ibs 6 07 


Samples—l1o Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Irish lrec State Hong kong 
the Straits Settlements Logo (Bmtish) the 
Union of South Afmea Rhodcsiy and the 
Bechuanaland Prote ctorate—5 lbs 


To Ccylon—200 tolas 
lo all other dcstinatlons—1 Ib 2 07 
Parcls —11 Ibs 


Limits ef Size 


J ettera—1} fret length by 1} feet in wath 
or depth Ti in form or roll ~4 tect in Jength 
and 4 inches in diametcr 


Printed Papers and Business Japers lo 
( eylon—2 fect In length by 1 loot in width on 
depth 


To all other destinations 
by 14 fcet in wdth or deyth 


If in form of roll dimcnsions in all €19¢9 arc 
30 inches in length and 4 in hes m diumctet 


Samples —To Giecat Britain ind Northcin 
Ireland and the Irish lree Stite Ccylon Hong 
kong the Straits Setflements the Cmon = of 
South Afnca, Rhodcsia and the Bechuana 
land Protectorate—2 fict im length by J foot 
in width or depth 


Jo all other destination—I§ fect im length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth 


Jf In form of roll, dimensions in all cascs are 
1 feet in length and 6 inches in diameter 


Moncey Orders —To countries on which moncy 
orders have to be drawn in rupce currency, 
the rates of commussion are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows — 


14 fect m length 


Rs a 

On any sum not exceeding £1 Se 3 
> » exceeding 41 but not exceedin 

£2 OQ 5 

PT) 9 ” £2 »” » £3 OU 8 
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On any sum exceeding 82 
| but not exceeding £4 0 10 
£4 £ 012 
£5 012 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the romainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not e.cecd £1, the charge for it shall be 
3annas, 1f it does not exceed £2, the charge 
forit shall be 5 annas, If it docs not exceed 
£3, the charge forit shall be 8 annas, and if 
jt does not ercecd £4, the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas 


oer fees (for reguatered letters and parcels 
only) 

For «nsurance of letters and parcels to Maur 
teus, Traqgand Brituh Somahland and of parcels 
to Portuguese India, the Seychelles and 
Zanziba}— 

Where the value Insured docs not Annas 
exceed Rs 200 5 


lor every additional Rs 200 or 
fraction ther of 


For ensurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Brtawn and Northern Ireland and to Bnitwh 
Possessions and Joregn countnes other than 
thore mentioned above and for insurance of 
letters to the Seychelles and Zanzbar — 


Whcre the valuc insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 5 


For every additional 
fraction thereof : 


Acknowledgment fee—3 annas for each 
registered article, 


Magnitade of business in Post Office — 
At the close of 192¢ 27 therc were 107,721 
postal officials, 20,737 post offices, and 161,289 
miles of mail lines During the year 1,298 
million articles including 51 million registered 
| articles were posted, stamps worth Ks 60 
millions were sold for postal purposes over 37 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs 897 millions were issued, 4 sum of Rs 2738 
millions was collected from tradesmen and others 
on V P articles over 57 million insured articles 
valued at 1,632 millions of rupees were handled 
Customs duty, aggregating over 8 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Ks 158 millions wen 
id to Indian Military pensioners and 18,196 
bs of quinine were sold to the public On thx 
3lst March 1927, there were 2 518,142 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Ks 245 
millions and 53,648 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs 101 millions 


> .) 8 ay pe 


£12 or 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs—Up to 1912 tae telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
Genera] of Telegraphs who worked in subardina 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart- 
ment of Oommerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posta and 
Telegraphe in a aingle offceras an experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments, 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
In the Bombay and Centra! Circles from the 
ist July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other Kuropean countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
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Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and theengineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from lst Apuil 
fhe superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer Telegraphs, 
with two Dy. Chief Enginecrs. For traffic 
work there laa Deputy Dircctor-General, with 
an Assistant and an _ Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointtd to assist the 
Deputy Director-Genera] in the Inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic, In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above Fortelegraph engincering 
purposes India is divided upinto five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma gpecial 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which isin charge of a Dtvislonal Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi ‘This circle is in charge of a l)cputy 
Postmaster-General, On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. 

The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Aocountant-Genera], Posis and Telegraphs, 
asalsted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegram:s 
sent to orreccived from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. ‘Lhe 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows — 


For delivery For dclivery 

in India. mu Ceylon. 

vate and 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary. press nary. 

Rs. a. Rea.a. Re. a Rs.a 

Minimum charge,l1 8 012 20 1 0 
Each additional 

wordoverl12..0 2 01 0608 0 2 


The address ja charged for. 
Addiiwnal charges, 


Minimum for reply-pal 

telegram 4 Minimum charge 
Notification of delivery ) Pdinary telegram. 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 

or less .. oe ee oe -. 4 annas, 
Ooliation .. ee . One half of the charge 


for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


Telegraph Depariment. 


Rs, 
If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed sie. 
If only one of th 


For acceptance of an officesis closed. 1 


Express telegram If the telegram 
during the hours has to pass 
when an Office ik through any 
closed. closed interme- 


diate Office an 
additional fee 
in fespect of 
each such office 1 


Signalling by flag 


or sema- ( The usual! Ine 

phore to or from ships—per) land charge 
telogram oe He > ) plus a fixed 
fee of 8 ans, 

3oat hire wa a »-AmMount actus 


ally necessary. 
Copies of telegrams each 100 


words of less .. as . 4 annas, 
For 
For delivery delivery 
in India. in 
Ceylon, 
Press. Press. 
Thx- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary. press 
Rs, a. Rs.a. Rs. a, 
Minimum charge .. 1 O 0 8 1 0 


Cach~ additional 6 

words over 48 {fn 

respect of India, 

each additional four 

words over $2 in 

respect of Ceylon,, 0 2 0 1 0 2 


The address 1s free. 


Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are a8 follows —- 


Stato 

Ordi- Defcr- (RBri- 

Urgent nary. red. tish. 

Govt, ) 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Re a. Rs. a. 
All countries in 
Lurope (except 
France, Russia and 

lurkey) na Lastern 3 0100 8 0 8 

Do wa Indo ».» 801008 — 
Great Bntain and 
Northern — Ireland 

vrcl RT — 012 0 6 0 6 
Most other countries 


in Lurope 
] e 


via 

Radio-Telegrams.—F or radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted ofa the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge ts ten annas per word 
in nearly all cases. 


Tulegraph Department. 


Lhe followlng are ithe charges for 1adio 
telegrams from Oftices In India or Burma 
transmitted to ships a see from the coast sta- 
tlons mentioned in para,raph 1 above — 


Lotul chan. 


ner wold 
Rs, a 
(1) All Goserumcnt or Private 
Rudo telegrams, TAN 
cepting those mentioncd 
In (2) to (v) below 0 10 
(2) Lutish, Indian ot Colonial 


Govurnmicnt Radio tcl 

any to Hip Britannic 

Tajcsty 6 Slips ot War 

or Royal Indian Marine 

Shups 0 6 


(5) Private Radio telegrams 

to His Birtanoi Mayes 

ty sships ot Wal 0 6 
(4) Radio tdlegrums to Argon 


ting = Belzran = Chitliin, 
Danish Dutch = Greek, 
Noiwe sian  Portuzucse 
Lruguayin wd Luso 
Slay Ships — 


Lor ten words or los siy 
annas pcr wold = plus 
1 tixcd charge of Rs 
250 

Lot mor than ten words, 
tun Annas po word 


Ridio tli grams to lvou 
muman, Spaushb and 
Swcdish ships — 


(«) 


(b) 
(>) 


(4) Lor ten uords or less 4s 
annis por wold, plus 
a fixcd charge of 
dis 1140 

(6) Lor more than ten words, 


HING dns por worl 


fhe sender of a iadto telczrim muy prepay 
a reply He must insert before the addicss, 
the mstruction KR J) followed by mention 
in Kupees and ann of the unount = pre par 
eg, RP 78  Lhis cvpresston counts as one 
word 


DAILY LOULTLI LLULGRAMS, 


Day Letter Ielegrams in plam = Janguagc 
which arc dealt with telcgraphically through- 
out are accupted on any day of thc weck, or- 
cluding Sundays and tlegraph holidays, ani 
are ordinayily delivered to the addicssce atte 
torty ezht hour. Jhcy are subject to the 
conditions presulbed tor Deferred Loregn 
ee with curtain cxuptions as statcd 

ow, 


‘Lhe charge for a Daily Letter lelegram is + 
quarter of the charge for a full rate tele gram of 
the same Icngth and by the same route subject 
to a minimum charge equal to the chaige for 20 
words at such reduced rate 
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Lhe late fce system docs not apply to Daily 


Letter Lulcgrams and such telegrams arc not 
accepted during the closcd hours ot an office 





Ou Indian linus Daily Letter Iclegranis are 
transmitted uter Deterrcd J orcign telegrams 


Inu the Duly Lettcr Iclugram = service the 
spocial instructions idlating fo prepayment of 
lephes am admitted other special services are 
Inidmissible in DIL Lele grams 


Pached messages 76 messazes intended to 
be communicited to diftcrcnt persons are not 
weepted in the text of Duly Letter Telegrams 


Duly Petter Telggiams to Great Britain and 
Kelaud cae bastern or Indo orl KT, ase accept- 
cd ut onc fourth the rate tor ordinary telegrams, 
pubjut to 4 mintmum of 20 words per telegram 
mduding the mdieation DI 1 Lhe charge for 
w® wokind telegram to Gicat  Butain and 
Northern Irclan tis 3 wnuas a word cia Lastern 
or Indoand 2) wnnas a word tia LRP subject 
to 4 mintmum ot 0 words por telegram indud- 
nz the wdic ition [Wl 


L111 LGRAPHS 


ABBRIVIALI D LIb! 
LR 


OL RALIS * “na 
] i] 


C(OMPILID LE ROM PIGOU RES SUPPLILD BY 
WL DINKICLONW GENERAL OL POSIS 
AND 11] LLGURAPHS 


1 ffedace from Ast October 1927 Subspect to reve- 


sion without notue 
Ordy Dtfd DL I 
nu Rsa Re a 
Lurope — 
Gicat) Britain and Nor 
therm Lrelund 012 0 6 0 3 
Irish Liec State 013 0 640 3 
Belgium 013 0 6} 
Holland, Lrance, Ger 
many Q1t 0 7 P 
Switaenand Italy, Noi- 


wiy Spun Ol» O 7S. 
Othe; Couutiics in Lu 
TOpo 1 0 O 8f 
South Afra Via Lmpiradio — 
Lmon of South Africa 
ands W Adio. 1 7 0113 0 bg 
{merida — 
Ontarto =Qucbet , Nova 
Sc otla Cte 1 #4010 0 %§ 
Manituba 1 9 0125 0 6} 
Vancouver 3 © 110 018 0 2 
New ork, Boston, ctu 1 4 010 0 5} 
Philladulphia, Washington 
cte 1 6 O11 O 5} 


epee 


* No deterred rate to Lugoslavia and Turkey, 


+ This list is issued by the Iraflic Manager, Ladian Kado Lelegraph Company, Ltd., Cen- 


tral Telegraph Office, Bombay, 
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Ordy Detd DLT, 
Rs a Rs a Re a 
Chicago 18 0 12 0 6 
Nan Francisco Scattle ctc 110 @ 13 0 7 
Buenos Alres—7 ia 1R 1 
Londov Marconi ~ 7 1 3h 
Rio de J meiro—/a 1K 
T —London Muar ont 3. §- 1 


Valp iralso— 110 Drs 
— Loudon Marcon! re ce | 


Havana 27a TRI Lon 


ww 


don Marcon 112 0 14 
Jamal¢i— rie IRI - 
London Tf irconi of, Bt 


Week end Teleqrams (Lo Gicat Britain only) 
accepted lon Saturday or any picvious day 
or delivery on the following Monday—2s tas 
por word 


Daily and Weel-rnd — Letter Vcloqrams— 
Minimum charge foi 20 words 


Ordinary rate telcgrims may }e written in 
ode 


Tclegrams art 
Tele graph Othecs 


Usual rules apply rezuding Registration, 
Reply Paid, cte 


Tull fists published inp Post and cl graph 
Guide 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
1897-03 there were 50,305 nnles ot Ime and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
With 511 866 Wire including cable and 98 126 
hine = Incudin cable mules, respectively, 
on the 38ilst March 1927 The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
153( including 53 Coast Radio offices, respectively) 
while the number of telegraph offices worked 
by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 3,802 


accepted at all Govcrnment 


Telegraph Department. 


The increase in the number of paid tel sma 
dealt with is shown by the following figures © 


1897-98. 1926-27, 

( Private 4,107,270 14,589,371 

Inland .< State 860,882 1,068 063 
( Press 35,910 453,992 

{ Private 735,679 2,891 077 

Foreign < State 9,896 30 806 
( Press 5,278 $9,298 


5,754,415 19,022 602 





‘Lhe oufturn of {he workshops during 1926 27 
represented a total value of Rs 20,30 853 
At the end ofthe year the total outlay of the 
Indlan P & I Department to end of the year 
staff numbcred 14,661 ‘ithe total capita 
amountedr to Rs 12 14,31,780. The Net profit 
for the y car was Its. 10,24 ,062. 


Wireless —The total number of Department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1926-27 
was twenty-four, wz, Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Karachi, 
Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(3 stitions), Sandheads (two Pilot-vessels), 
Secunderabad, und Victort. Point of which only 
Port Blur ind Victoria Point booked telegrams 
direct from the public 


The new Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the audot system being employed 
generully for this circuit. 


Telephones— On the lst March 1927 
the numbcr ot telephone exchanges established 
by the Dcpartment was 271 with 15 041 straight 
line connections und 2 074 extension telephones, 
Ofthese exchanges, 112 were worked depart- 
mentally. ‘She number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 18 
with 28,384 connections, 


Sanitation. 


The history of tle sanitary departments In 
India goes bach for about fifty ycara During 
that period great improvements have becn 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done, but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. ‘“* The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness bas evcr been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
jileventilated and over-populated; the village 


aite dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and tho village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people bas always been 
recognised ” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 28rd, 1014, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 265th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 


towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1019. It will he found 


Sanitation, 


summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 476 ef seq ) and earlier editions One of the 
gteatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
proiuoee making it a subject directly responsi- 

le to local control through Min'stera It is y«t 
full early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change 


fhe Public Health Commissioner with the 
(rovernmc¢nt of India in a general review of 
health organisation in Bnitish lndia which he 
laid in January 1928, before the Interchan.¢ 
Study Tour orgamscd for Medical Officers of 
Health trom the Kar | astern Countmics by the 
He lth Organisation of the Leaguc ot N ations 
conduded = that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in Bntish India is one 
of no mcin importance that it has evolvcd 
over 2a couph of centurics dumng which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted that it 
has plovided the Officcrs and the stimulus neces 
sary for Laying the foundations of medical «du 
Cation thit it has trod to uphold the ethical 
st undards of western mediane and that in which 
(vcr Way it is regarded {t 18 in tfort of which no 
Governinc nt necd be ashamed He quoted the 
remark of the Government of India in thcli Resu- 
lutton of 1914 that ain the land of the ow cart 
ole must not cvpect the pacc of the motor car 


Ihe Public Health Commissioner m his latest 
published innual re pot (fer 192) notes the 
introduction of the polttic al clument into health 
nitters as a result of the Reforms and says tht 
the improvemcats bang introduced before the 
Retowmas arc im some provinces Now 10 2 fale way 
to maturing Lut thit in other provinces with 
Joss app reuation of the actual necds 50 fu 
from adding to the organisation uw they havi 
found it have phown a desire to scrap even some 
ot whit they onguuly porsesscd but he 
says = though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy it is becoming macasingly 
¢vident that a considerible section ot the Indian 
community ip thinking seriously on these 
pullic health problims amid much futile and 
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rritiusin can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention 

Imas birth ratc in 192) was nearly twice 
that of | ngland and Wales her death rate was 
twice that of Tnzland and Walcs and nearly 
threc times that ot New Zcaland and hear intan 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2+ times that ot 
Lugland and Wales and nearly 4§ times that ot 
New /cilanl Ihe imtormation turnished 
tor the grcat group of Infectious dise ascs of world 
lnport a¢, plague cholaia small pox ycllow 
fever typhus malaria and dysentery shows 
(saystho Public Health Repoit alrcady cited) 
that if we cxecpt typhus and = ycllow teva 
India is ouc of the worlds reservoirs of intec 
tion for the others and the main reservoir ot 
infection tor plaxsuc and cholers dhe ign 
ticance of these tacts must adds the Commis 
sloucr be obvious to all who think Bricily 
than amplication is that Indii4 house from the 
public health point of view 1s Sidhy out of order 
and that this digndar mquires fo be attend 
éelto Iti not ior India to siy that so tar as she 
iS concerned pr vention 8 Impossible It we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid 
don children of the effect of te¢ding on tichets 
scurvy and bert beri of the way in which 
malina cholers ycHow fever dinzue anhylos 
tomiasis and filurtasis Can be and have boon over 
come wo necd have no teu im regatl to Indies 
providcd the necessary mc ius alc put into 
opi ition 

The Public Te uth Commissioner in an address 
betore the unnual conzicss of the tour Eastern 
Associittion of Iropical Medicine hold in Cal 
cuft. in Deamber 1027 urged the import 
ance of instituting » Gential Ministry of Health 
which should be chargcd with the funtion» of 
co ordinating — the poha sand activitics 
ot the departments concainel in the scveral 
provinc¢y and with kKecping them = wbicast of 
selentific progress Lhae wh at prescat no 
Public He lth Act for the whole ot In iia not 
undcr (visting administrative arranzements 1s 
one immediately possible but the desirability of 
the Central Vunistry of Hcalth and ot such an Act 


destructive critiasms of State and municipal 1s likely to be urged in the course of the rc vision 
¢fforts hercand there viluable and suggestive of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress 
Birth Kates (per mille) Death Rates (per mille) 
Province. ais = : ~ 
1025. _ 1924 | 1925 _ 1024 
Delhi , 41 60 42 43 29 66 33 57 
Bengal P 29 00 29 6 2+ 90 25 9 
Bihar and Orissa 35 60 35 7 23 70 29 } 
4 58am 29 08 31 04 22 62 27 30 
United Provinces 32 73 34 72 24 78 28 29 
Punjab 40 10 40 1 30 00 43 4 
N W. Frontier Province 26 90 27 0 19 80 31 0 
Central Provinces and Berar 43°90 44 18 27 27 32 59 
Madras ee ; ‘ 88 70 34 9 24 40 24 5 
Coorg ou ee ‘ ‘ 18 88 21 20 80 $9 41 06 
J 35 60 23 66 27 63 
) 27 40 18 73 21 54 
é 33 33 23 60 24 96 
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Chief Causes of Mortality 


diseases affecting the abdominal] organs, and 


ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely preval 
om all other causes in British India and death 


deaths from each of the principal diseases and 
rates per 1 000 — 























Birth & Death Rates. 


—There are three main classes of fatal diseas s specific fevers, 


Intestinal and skin parasites, 


diseases 
of 


rhe table below shows the number 


lu 




















“ a ~ | Dysentery | Rexpira — All 

Province Cholera | Small pox} Plague levers and tory other 

Diarrhea |} Diseases causes 
Delhi { 60 130 80 8 49> 357 4 298 1 439 
i 09 26 10 16 97 71 8 58 2 86 
Bengal Presi { J4 276 17 436 9 874 228 21 836 27 325 183 363 
ency 7 4 9 18 8 5 6 39 
Bihar and { 17 336 14 382 6 788 5b7 224 25 319 6 918 177 762 
Orissa 1 v 4 0002 16 4 7 2 5 2 
Assam { 6 33 w tho 98 015 9 188 65 602 32 668 
1 00 40 14 30 1 34 81 4 74 
U Provinces { 7 63 93°3 49 091 87» 994 11 3d) 20.177 14> 025 
a da and | 17 a | 1 08 1) 30 2) 08 319 

u 

Punjab \ 3 049 7 038 37 630 101 "7 9 475 54 279 101 615 
15 3 ! 1 83 19 v8 46 2 60 4 06 
NWHP f{ 116 586 217 3) «08 163 1 549 4 433 
r 0> 27 10 16 61 08 7. 1 98 
C P & Berar ( 124 3 ldo 5 2.4 ~U4 667 u4 OW4 31 710 110 459 
i OL 23 33 14 71 1 73 2 ud 7 93 
Madras Presi | 44 81> 20 178 2014 316 406 78 930 74591| 463 319 
deavy 11 5 1 77 19 18 11 3 
Coorg | 4 26 4116 194 237 472 
0 3 16 20 Lo 1 18 1 4) 2 8b 
Bombay/ 37 5 644 12 601 183 764 20 643 83 04" 147 801 
Presidency | 00 29 66 9 vd 1 08 4 32 7 77 
Burma { 1 932 3 82 4 064 68 68> 6 801 10 80 107 019 
18 36 38 b Jv 63 08 9 80 
Ajmer Mer { 11651 8 03" 142 263 2 056 
wara t 2 32 16 22 29 51 413 
British India 293 707 35 280 361%843) 4 007 66. 230 222 333636] 1596 836 
1 2 23 1 v0 16 60 Vo 1 J8 6 61 
192425 | 115 640 85 986 117 717| 3 636 264 208 412 326 5u7| 1,477 337 
dd 36 49 15 06 86 L dv 6 12 





The Public Health Comimissioncr in his unnual 
Teview shows that the outstanding statistical 
data conc rning health during the year 1925 are 
briefly as follows — 

(1) Ihe birth 1ate fell down from 34 40 per 
mille in 1924 to 33 65 per mille in 1925 

(2) The death rate fell from 28 49 per mille 
in 1924 to 24 72 per mille in 1925 

(3) Ihe infantile death rate tell from 189 in 
1924 to 174 1n 1925 

He shows that taking thc year as a whole 
rainfall was within 25 per cent of the normal 
except in Orissa and the Madras Coast North 
where it was in moderate excess and in 
Baluchistan, Sind, Rajputana and Gujarat 
where it was In large defect 

Birth ratios exceeded death ratios in ajl pro- 
vinces except Coorg, where the death rate, was in 
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exass tv 30) Central Provincs (18 63) Delhi 
1194) Bihar and Orissa (119) Bombay (11 0) 
Punjal (1009) Ajmer Mcrwara (9 68) Tas 
(9 3) were amon the biz birth increases Deaths 
throughout British India numbered 5 067 918 
as compared with 6 879 286 in the preceding 
vear o decrease of 911 368 Registered births 
excecded registered deaths by 2167 490 against 
1 438 117 in 1924 all provinces excepting Coorg 
Faving contributed tothis The death rate 
Was 2472 as against 28 49 in 1924 and a quin 
jUennial mean of 2774 The urban death rate 
was 29 65 against 3165 and the rural rate was 
24 30 against 28 19 in 1924 In Delhi Bengal and 

( Bihar and Orissa the rural rates exceeded the 

_ urban ones in Coorg the urban rate exceeded 

| the rural one by 26 37 10 Burma by 17 45 and 
in the United Provinces by 11 54, 
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Of the total mortality, 1,416,983 deaths, or 
23.7 per cent occurred during the first year of 
life, against 1,589,128 und 22.8 per cent res- 
pectively in 1924. In England and Wales the 
corresponding figures for 1924 and 1925 were 
11.6 per cent and 11.3 per cent respectively. 
The infantile death rate calculated ou the births 
recorded during the ycar was 174 as against 189 
in 1924, 176 in 1023 and 175 in 1922. Jn 
British India 702,571 (49.68 per mille) of 
the infantile deaths occurred during the first 
month of life against 48.1 in 1924 and 
49.5 in 1923. This cquals 86 per thousand 
of live births—s rate again In excess of the total 
infantile mortality rate in England and Wales, 
which was 75 per millo births registered. In 
‘all towns ” with over 10,000 inhabitants in the 
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British.—The average strength of British 
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United Provinces, Asszam, Hombay, Central 
Provinces and the rural areas of Bombay the 
death rates decreased, while in the rural areas 
in Madras and ‘all similar towns” in Burma 
and Maitlras they increased. The accuracy 
of the figures is subject to the known defects 
in registration, as to which the Public Health 
Commissioner writes, ‘‘ The checking which has 
been attempted in various provinces varies 
according to the ideas of the public health 
departments concerned. The prevailing im- 
pression, one gathers, 1s that little progress 
is able to be recorded anywhere: and it is very 
difficult, with economic and other conditions 
being what they are, to visualise any very rapid 
or drastic amclioration.” 





OF THE ARMY. 
Troops, R.N.. RA.F. and pensioners and others 


and included on the strength were also 5,632 women and 7,747 children, in India during 1925 was 


60,097 as compared with 68,614 In 1024, 
health .— 











The following table shows the main facts as regards the 























a 
& Admissions Deaths. Jnvalids Tnvalids Average 
& | to Hospital. sert Discharged | Constantly, 
D Home, m Indla, sick, 
e 
¢ |) Ratio Ratio | Ratio Ratio Ratio 
<i No. per | No. | per | No. per | No. per | No. per 
,000. 4,000.1 1,000. _ 11,000. | 1,000. 
Officers .. .. | 2,719] 1,652] 607.6] 14 5.15] 46 | 17.65 1 0.37/ 60.54] 22.27 
Other Ranks 57,378] 36,069] 628.6] 166 2 89} 972 | 16 94) 25 0.44]1,750°1] 30.50 
Women .. h,632] 2,293) 407.1] 23 4.08} 92 | 16.34) 1 0.18] 76.79] 13.63 
Women Parturi- 
tion... a 875] .. Sie se ae cA sae si 36.93] .. 
Children .. 7,747| 2,614] 337.4) 101) | 18 04; 12 1.55 1 0.13] 79.57] 10.27 
R.N., RAF. 
Pensioners... “i 901 1l ; ; 
Others [a] ef e@ 57 ee s eo 
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The health statistfea of Officers and other ranks for the quinquennial periods 1910-14, 1015-19, 
and 1920-24 are given, with those tor 1925 separately lor purposes of comparison :-— 





Admissions, Invalids, Deaths, 
Period. 

Officers. Other Officers, Other Officers. Other 

Ranks. Ranks, Ranks, 
1910-14 ae aa 567.5 567.2 16.30 7.03 5.14 4.36 
1915-19 ee ae me 1,053.0 881.7 60.98 29.91 10.54 8.81 
1020-24 in ‘ - 676.7 791.9 20.99 18.91 6.71 5.24 
1925 - “ ‘ 607.6 628 .6 18.02 17.38 5.15 2.80 
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The Heaith of the Aimy. 





he proportion of other ranks admitted to 
yspital waa 628 6 pcr 1,000, compared with 
568 in 1924, 595 4 in 1923 628 9 in 1922 
032 3 in 1921 and 580 5 1n 1913 The ap 
teclable diminution m disease during 1925 was 
1ainly due to less ncd malana which remains 
* before the principal cause of sickness in Tndia 
‘here were 166 deaths or 289 per 1000 of 
‘rength compircd with 4 20 per 1 000 in 1924 
75 in 1923, 4 72 in 1922 6 $5 in 1921 and 
. 36 (average) in 191014 The figure for 1925 
snstitutes a record Lhe number invalided 
yas 907 or 17 38 of the total strength compand 
ath 15 per 1,000 in 1924 15 “1 m 1923 and 
03 (average) for 191014 ‘The increase in 
‘ais figure was solcly due to discages of the ear 
n 1024 men invalile tl for disc isos of the car 
‘umber 100 and in 192) this iipure ros to 
04 Of all the imvalids 253 had Jess than 
me yoaTs service m the country and ot these 
7 suffiaed trom discases of the car Jhe 


average number constantly in hospital and the 
average sick time to each soldier were approti 
mately the same as before the war 

An analysis of the different causes of sickness 
shows an enormous prcoponderance of discase 
due to bites of mosquitoes and sandflies and shows 
the importance of preventive measures directed 
against these pests The large number of 
hosmtal admissions for inflammation of 
arcolar tissue is also attributid im some 
measure to the same causes on account of the 
irmtation of the bila s and subsequent scratching 
and onfection The Northern Command as 
usual jiad the greatest mcidence of milana and 
Burma Distmibd of venereal distase The 
figurcs for Waziristan are mmarkably good and 
it 19 pointed out that most of the Bnitish troops 
therc ire concentratcd at Re7mak a hill station 
Lhcy are 44 per cent better than in 1914 an 
imy rovewent attributed to hettcr hoummg and 
an incecase In the ration wWlow ince 


Indian — ihe outstanding feature of the statistics for 1925 in regard to the Inliin Army 


4s that the ratios prr 1000 for idmissions. 


iealth statistics by yrars 


: death 
ase & 1 Cotl low fizurein the annuals of the Indian Aimy 


an ls owerae Constantly sick we im each 
The tollowinz tible shows the main 
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*Thc figures for stations outside India, 2e Aden ind Bushire have been included 


The admission rate (for 1925) is 356 8 per 
1000 and shows a decrease of 66 3 per 
1000 48 compared with 1924 The ratio per 


period 1910 14 The hospital admission ratios 
tor the chief discases show a marked fall In the 


1,000 for deaths 1s 4 01 as compared with 5 73 
and the ratio per 1000 for average constantly 
sick 15 04 as compared with 18 05 in 1924 

The ratio per 1,000 for invalids is 12 5 and 
ja the lowest since 1914 However it is still 
more than double the figure for the quinquennial 


incldcnce of Malaria. ‘Ihe early and short 
monsoon did not favour the occurrence of a 
malaiuia epidemic There is a welcome im 
provement in the incidence of small-pox and 
of venereal disease A slight increase is shown 


in influenza the entire group of fevers, sandfly 
fever and diarrhwa 


Leprosy in Indta. 
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MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS 


The total number of persons killud by wild 
animals in British India during 1925 amounted 
to 1962 as against 2687 in the previous year 
Lligers wero responsible for 974 deaths lcopards 
for 181, wolves for 265, bears for 82, clephants 
for 78 and hycnasfor6 Deaths wire highest 
from tigers in Madris, from leopards in the 
Centril Provinces and Herar, from wolves in 
the United Provinces from bears in Bihar and 
Orissa aul from ccphants in Assam Of the 
376 deiths from other animals 73 were 
issigned to wild pigs and 98 to crocodiles and 
Wigators Thc highest numbcur ot deaths 
from all wild ammals occurred in Madras (452) 
Bihar and Onssa the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces and Berar coming next 
ln ordcr Lhe mortahty from clephants show d 
& marked incicase in provinces where thes 
almdly arc tound wid There has becn ao not 


iceable decrease In deaths from ull other animal ¢ 
except be irs in almost all provinces 


Deaths from snake bite fell from 19 &(7 to 
19 208 Dectcases occurred In Madras, the 
Umited Provines the Punjab Burma Bihu 
and Qiissa the Cintral Provinces and Waar 
and Assam but Bombiy wd Bengal have 
reported shzht incase 


During the ycar 21605 wild animus were 
Teported to have buen destroyed of which 1 609 
were tigers 4660 leopards 2485 bears and 
2 361 wolves A sum cf Rs 155 667 was paid 
In rewards azunst Rs 1 69 765 in the previous 
year lho number of suakes destroyed in 
India proper decrmased trom 47,106 to 4) 004 
and the rewards paid tor their destruction 


wert Rs 1579 us agamst Rs 1 40J3in the previous 
ycar 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were 396 Statc Public local Tund 
and Private Aided Civil Hospitals and Dispen 
sarics In Indi. at the end of 10.5 as comparcd 
With 3 669 in 1924 qu incrcase of 287 She total 
number of patients treatid was 41135578 
(732975 in pitients ind 40 402603 out pa 
tients) a» compurcd with 38 686 249 (694 783 
in paticnts and 3868649 out paticnts) In 
19240 The mercase was noticcable in all pro 
Vines except Assam and the United Provinccs 
Ihe greatest reduction was m Cachai district 
ot Assim partly due to thc levy of a fee of one 
anna pol out door paticnt on each new case 


LEPROSY 


It is cxccedingly difficult to givc anything | 
approaching an accurite estimate of the total 
miunber of 1 pers in the Indian Lmpire to day 
The census ilpures of 1921 give the total as 
102 13 a4 against 100004 in 101L But it 1s 
doubtiul if tis figure iepreosents anything 
morc than the more advanced cascs and poss 
bly a majority ot thi» number are the begging 
aud pauper leyers who are secn all over the 
country Di L Muir MD,FRCS_ the Leprosy 
Rescurch Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Mudiunc, stys that = we think that it 
would vot be an ova cstimate to put down the 
number of lepers in India somewhere between a 
half and one million 

Lirly m the year 1924, the British Lmpire 
Tcprosy Relicf Association was constitutcd in 
England with H R H Lhe Pilne of Wales 
as Patron the Viscount Chelmatord as Chair 
man of the Gencral (ommittee and H kL the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice Presidents 
Following its formation and in view of thc 
good results bemg obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H k the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on oi an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
trom India 

His LDxcellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indlan 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
maugurated at a pubhc meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 


Ihe number of Mental Hospitals throughout 
British India was 23 comparnd with 22 in 1924 
and their total populition 1099. .galnst 9,712 
in 1924 = J) criminal population of the mcntal 
apa numbeurcd 664 1m 1920 aginst 569 in 

[here were in 192) cight Medic al Colle ges 
in Indiv ad .3 Mcdical Schools Thore 1s at 
Dehrs Dun an \ Roy Institute wheren 
trainlug is given in radio diagnosis 1adio—and 
electric therapy and radiology the number of 
students in 1925 being 62 = Lhe arc offictally 
ee X Ray instulations at Dulhi and 
sSlimid 


IN INDIA. 
Fly Lacllency is its Presidcut and Sardar 
Stheb Balwant Sin oh Puri Honorary 


Sccretary of the Assoc lation 


A spcaal rescarch worker on a Salary of 
Rs 12007) 1500 hap been appointid for five 
years who 1s working undicr Dr J. Mur MD, 
FRCS in the School of Lropial Medicine and 
Hygicne Calcutta, where doctois arc trumed 
m the special treatment of leprosy 


The whok of thc first your of the Indian 
Council was occupliud with prolimunary organis 
ing work and very early, in its second ycar 1926, 
it begw to put its work into operation The 
Central Committec is under the finally adopted 
scheme vested with the tush of promoting re 
fearch preparing and publishing propaganda 
material and arranging for the traiuing of doctors 
in the diagnosis and treatmcaot of leprosy Mea 
sures for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other sch¢ mes of purely local 
intercst arc the concern of Pruvine ' ( ommit- 
tocs vane se ot th Ir un | 
One of the early de 
therefore related to Riguecodn etude g > 
revenue of tho ] un’ which some 17 lakhs had 
Provinelal GOv‘a by the British Red Cross 
tlons. rect! etd spent about 67 leichs in Meso- 

rding wine lakhs on the Afghan War an 
‘cco a0 Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
jon *, °° it had spent on Red Oross 
vines’ t# {n all about 117 lakhs, 
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Provincial Committees should not be leas than 50 
per cent, of the total. - 3 


Two circulars were early in 1926 issued to the 
Provinces setting forth in detail the approved 
an of action for the Central and Provincial 
ommittees. In pursuance of the proposals 
made in it permanent local Committees to ad- 
minister the funds to be allotted to:them from 
the head quarters and to direct and control the 
anti-leprosy campaign in their respective pro- 
vinces were formed and by the close of the 
ear all the Provinces has constituted branches. 
n order to secure uniformity in certain broad 
ye relating to the anti-leprosy campaign 
be undertaken by the Provincial Committees 
and with a view to its conformity with the latest 
scientific information about the nature of the 
disease, the Indian Council issued in the early 
part of 1926 a ‘“‘Memorandum on the method 
of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign in 
India.”’ This document sought to bring out 
the following main points which according to 
the latest scientific researches should be the 
bases upon which all efforts ultimately to 
eradicate leprosy must rest :— 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among ali classes of the community. 


(2) Segregations is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 


(a) financially it would be impossible ; 


(5) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 


Child Welfare Movement. 


Ae The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 


(4) The strongest hope of cea eas out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 


The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects :— 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 

‘ous and less remediable; and so 


(6 to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion. will become fewer. 


The Provincial Committees have all placed th® 
question of the training of doctors and the start- 
OF of treatment centres where facilities 
will be available for the proper diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease, in the forefront of their 
programmes andtheir resources have in many 
cases been supplemented by local Governments 
by the grant of substantial financial assistance. 


A general appeal for funds was made on the 
formation of the Indian Council and closed in 
January 1926. Realisations produced 
Ra. 20,00,000. This was invested and forms the 
capital of the Association, to which it yields 
an annual revenue of Rs. 1,21,000. 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
Gia’s health is that ghar St by the apne 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba: 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic surround- 
ings during infancy. A noteworthy feature 
has been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All: 
India Maternity and Child Welfare League Initi. 
ated ce i i elmsford and also to the Indian 
Red Cross Society, which aime at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
in most of the | towns in India. The in- 
stitution of an all India Baby Week, an under- 
ta to which Her Excellency the Countess of 
Reading has devoted great and successful en- 
mad pars. o'to cn Mnpestant perenulal atl to 
and prom an impo a 

= PrThe ake, al) the great centres of popula- 


The admission rate (for liege gota gi 


fleld, that and consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the pi Tree mortality of young 
children. The admirable work done year by 
year by the National Association for sup- 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is repopnioes by the Government of 
India, which subsidises this organisation with 
a grant of Rs. 3,70,000 a year for the mainte- 
nance of the Women’s Medical Service of India. 


Centres of Activity.—The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement is already at work: 


Bombay.—The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; thé Lady Willingdon 
Maternity Homes near the people’s chawis 
being unique of their kind in India. The Bom- 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is belng carried on. 


‘1,000 and shows a decrease: 

1,000 as compared with 1924, 428 fentres for 
#1,000 for deaths is 4.01 as compare ‘dements. of 
Spd the ratio per 1,000 for average ‘cofig, . Most 
“ick 15.04 #8: compared with 18.05 in 1924rinning 
,, The ratio per 1,000 for invalids is 12.5 
‘Is the lowest since 1914. However, it is | 

more than double the figure for the quinquep 


Peona.—The work carried out by the Seva 
Sadan Society of Poona deserves special men- 
tion in this connection. Ohild we centres 
have been established in ssveral places thro 
out the Presidency and are in: of Pu 





Indian Red Cross Society. 


Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan So- 
ciety. Oertain of these Child Welfare centres 
are subsidized by the Bombay Branch of the 
Red Cross. 


Surat—The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming ‘* the enormous amount of preventible 
and curable blindness that is laying its shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great portion of our Empire.” 


Bijapur.—Mr. Henderson, 1.0.8., has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 


Dethi.— Work was stattedin 1914 by two lady 
health visitors brought out from England by the 
Government of India. Their salaries are now 
met by the Delhi Municipality, a substantial 
grant being paid towards them by Government ; 
threeinfant welfare centres have heen establish- 
ed and a comprehensive scheme for the training 
and supervision of indigenous daz is carried on. 
A training school for health visitors and midwife 
supervisors has been established in connection 
with this scheme and is financed by the Lady 
Chelmsford pennne: All particulars may he 
obtained from tho Sccretary Lady Reading 
Health School, Viccre gal Ketates, Simla (and 
Imperial Secr tanat, De Ili). 


Madras.—Under the Provincial Branch of 
the Lady Chelmsford League and of the Red 
Cross Society a number of Infant W elfare Centres 
have been opened in the City, also a school for 
training health visitors under Mrs Chinappl, 
M.B., the Medical Superintendent of the Co-oper- 
ative Midwives Scheme, by means of which 
trained midwives are provided for the City 
and much antenatal, maternity and infant 
welfare work is carried on. ‘There are also 
local centres of both the Red Cross and the 
Lady Chelmsford League in the Madras mofussi] 


Punjab—The Punjab Branch of the Lady 
Chelmsford League was founded in 1921 and 
has established an Infant Welfare Centre and 
a school for tralning health visitors in Lahore 
under two health visitors nae from England 
Ita object is to establish child welfare centres 
Aart aaa health visitor in charge in each 

strict. 


United Promnces—lInfant Welfare centres 
exist in the follewmg places —Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Cawnpore, Dehra Dun, Gonda, Ghaasi- 
pars Lucknow Otber places are also taking up 

he work, and decrease in Infant mortality is 
noted as a result of the work in many places, 


Bengal —Wor\ as undértaken by the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and by the Indian Red Cross 
Society in that town The latter body is now 
also financing a Health School for the training of 
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workers. A centre at Titaghur financed by Thos. 

Duff & Co, Ltd. cares for the infants of the 

operatives in the Jute Mills. A flourishing cen- 

ae exists at Dacca where excellent work is being 
one. 


Sind —Karachi has two trained Health Visi- 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a large 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad is noted 
ser atty for its work among indigenous mid- 
wives 


Central Promnces ~-In Nagpur city the work is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success- 
fully The Red Cross has also opened a centre 
in Civil Lines. 


Rajputana —Ajmer is the only centre at 
present. 


N.W.F P —Dera Ismail Khan has a flourish- 
ing work, much appreciated by the people 
Peshawar centre has had to be closed for want 
of a suitable worker 


Baluchistan —4 centre was established in 
Quctta in 1922, and has done steady work 


Central Indva —Indore has a centre financed 
by the Red Cross Society 


Bangalore —Has an enthusiastic Committee 
with two Health Centres. 


Indian States —The following have wunder- 
taken definite Child Welfare work, while trained 
midwives are employed in a number of others, 
Kolhapur, Baroda, Jaipur. 


So far allthe schemes have devoted thelr 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers {n respect of new-born children. Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessanly be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many Ills that childhood 
is heirtoinaland of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
(ands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than ite inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds, 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 

laygrounds, etc, etc. But these are not bie 

ts preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowlng two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells alsow high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, {incompetent citizen 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, whatis gene- report of that Committee shows that u 
mt pede ge Red Cross work was undertaken in June 1920 ita total receipts amoun 
and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- | Rg. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Soclety. It had spent about 67 lakha in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had s 
Society. The final! objects in all about 117 lakhs, 


Fa 
In 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines, 
From A + 1916, the central work was taken 
over b Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Co of the Order of 8t. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross 


to 
to 
had 


nt on Bed Cross 
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It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following : circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to ie 
the Internationa] League of Red Crose Societies, 
having for {ts obiect the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though thore was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct poattion 
in a world wideLeague of humanitarian socicties. 
A Bill to constitute an Indlan Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hil] in the Im- 
peria) Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly vassed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capita] funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, ifs activities are 
completely de-centralized, and ore being carned 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches: under which there are numerous sub- 
branches, 


The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are— 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Mayjcaty’a Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suftering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers ond sallors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active rervice or not. 

8. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions In need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any oO sations which have or may come 
into belng in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 


St. John Ambulance Association. 


6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobillsed. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-P residents, 
Patrons, Vicc-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs.12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150 and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. 


Constitution.—HIs Excellency the Vicerov 
1s President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Soolety of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches; 
8 elected by the Soclety at the Annual Genera! 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon'ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., 
C.LE., 1.0.8., and the Organising Secretary 
Colonel Bhola Nauth, ¢ I.f., 1.M.8. (Retd.), 

Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 192¢ 
with a capital investment of the face value ot 
Ra, 66,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since Invested turther funds in various securities 
and its finances in the end of December 1926, 
stood at a capital investment ot the face value 
of Rs. 67,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 32 lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day” und. A sum of 
Rs, ¢,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1926. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATIONg 


(Indian 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of 8t. John of Jerusalem in Kngland, and has 
for its objects :— 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
Firat Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(6) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary princ!ples and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other ceatres of industry and traffic ; 

d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instrue- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured In peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted in 1910. Ithas since issued 1,20,468 
certificates of proficiency in First Ald, Home 
Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
6,044 tokens snch as Vouchers, Medallions, 


Council.) 


Labels and Pendants for special proficiency in 
those subjects. The object of the Association 
is not to rival, but to aid, the medical man, and 
the subject matter of instruction given at the 
classes qualifies the pupil to adopt such mea- 
sures aS may be advantageous perding the 
ate ie arrive), or during the intervals between 
8 visits. 


In 1926 the Indian Council spent Rs. 
47,235-5-7 In furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt, securities of the face value 


, - Rs. 70,000, ‘The Association has _ five 
Grades of members, pamely, Patrons, Hono. 
rary Councillors, Life Members, Annual 


Members and Annual Associates. Their res- 
peeve Subscriptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 

. 100, Rs. 5, and Ba. 2. 
Thelr Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
and WField-Marshal Sir William Birdwood as 
Lady President and Chairman, 


President, 

respectively, with 17 mcmbers form the 
Indian Council. The genoral business of 
the Indian Councll is conducted by an Exe- 
cutive Committee of which the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,0.L2., 1.0.8., ia the 
pues, and Colonel Bhola Nauth, 0.1.2., 
I, 


M.S, (Retd.), the General Secretary. 
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The accommodation for mentally affiicted and Burma), there are 72,907 persons Insane 
Persons in British India 1s, like that for those making a proportion of insane to sane of 3 per 
afflicted cag very inadequate. In the every 10,000, 

Native States, the condition of affairs as regards 

tha provision of institutions for the oare and [n the United Kingdom the proportion cf 
treatment of the insane is still worse as no insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
Asylums exist there at all, so that those whose in New Zealand {it !s ag much as 45 per 10,000. 
melady is such as to render their freedom a In reviewing these figures {t must be borne In 
public menace, are for the most part confined mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
10 the local jails. New Zealand include the ‘“‘feerble-minded,”’ 

According to the Census Reports of 1921 an item .hat is not included in the figures for 
out of a total population of 318,942,480 (India British India. 


INDIA, 


lation. 
Provinces, States eee meners popmietion: Insane populatio 
and Agencies, Sue Sees —- 9 |——_—_———————_ 





Male. | Fomale. Total. Male. 








i] 
Female oa 


Provinces under British/139,243,123 {131,707,310 |270,950,433 | 44,673 | 28,284 | 72,907 
Administration. 


States and Agencies oo| 24,752,481 23,239,616 17,902,047 9,478 4620 | 16,308 

















Total for al] India » | 163,995,554 [154,946,926 [314,942,480 61,151 34,164 | 88,305 





ed ee ee 


For the care of the 88,305 insanes of India the total population of such institutions in 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in cach provicece and the number discharged 
ae barrl a Toney 0,718, jhence only one cured and died. 

of the nsane population ’ 
of the country, can be afforded See anton The number of asyiume has not changed. 
in the institutions that oxist especially for their There has beena decrease in the admissions 
care and treatment. and re-admissions during the year Jargely 

The following table gives the number of accounted for by the decrease in the admis- 
Lunatic Asylums in each province during 1924, sions of military insanes, 





a (tue 

~~ |&3 oO | Totai Population of | zo Duily average. 

S's ag | Mental Hospitals Gr : eee ao 

we pss ao | a3 
Province. =a Pe lee : 45/8 —, — | Bs 

ont vf — on] 

“9 |aSa| 2 | of] S | S° | | strength. | sick. | 83 

oT ls™s) € | ms] 5 | A 

Zz Ile gl a Blow |. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bengal wee es 224 999 178 | 1,172 83> | Bo 077 05 69 Ol 569 
Assam at ‘is 
Bihar and Orissa .. 


4 

1 70 410 07 507; oS | °2 436°97 | §32°78 | 220 

1 
United Provinces .. 3} 296 }1,291 | 300] 1,600) 172 |148 | 1,287°16 | 204°82 ] 285 

| 

1 

6 


70 300 54 3o4} 32 o 291°61 34°90 159 


Punjab oe we 822 | 929) 264) 1,193) 144 | 99 875°27 | 62°17 | 187 
Central Provinces .. 99} 346 93 439/ 36 | 17 361°94 | 11°75 | 132 
Bombay .. wie 535 |4,529 | 473 | 2,002; 28> {120 1,489°6 | 66°8 276 
Madraa ee ee 3] 387 | 983 | 312 | 1,295) 149 /107 941°58 | 128°47 | 190 
Burma oe ee 2} 204, 984} 166) 1,150) 76 |103 044° 76 











ep eee? eee | eee oon 














1923.. | 22/2,136 | 7,790 | 1,850 | 9,640] 972 [628 | 7,603°21 | 780°90 | 2,431 
Total .. 
ss ae: 22 {2,157 | 7,771 | 1,941 | 9,712 1,017 ‘676 7,605°94 | 738-68 | 2,501 
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The administration of Asylums ‘s under 
the direct control of the Provincial Administra- 
tive Medical Officers, In the case of the so-called 
** Central’ Asylums, that is to say, the Asylums 
at Madras, North Ycravda (Bombay Presidency) 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra (United Provinces o 
Agra and Oudh), Berhampore (Bengal), and 
Rangoon (Burma) as well as the Asylum at 
Ranchi the charge of the institution ig in the 
hands of a wholetime medical officer who is 
termed the “ Superintendent”, 
but by no means always. a trained alienis 
The remaining Asylums are in the charge of 
the Olvil Surgeon of the locality in which they 
happen to be situated. Not ono of the existing 
Asylums in British India can be said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- 
tion, staf_lng or equipment. In every in- 
stance, even including the new Asylum for 
Burma which is now under construction in 
Rangoon, the custodial aspect of the Insti- 
tution has received the greatest amount of 
consideration with the result that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the remedial requirements of the 


institution. It will probably take some years 


yee to obtain in India proper recognition of 
) 


| in almost eve 


He is usually, | 


fact that an Asylum for persons suffering | 
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from mental diseases should be a “ hospital’’ 
in every sense of the term, hence its main 
raison d’tre is to treat and to cure, and that 
every other consideration must be made secon- 
dary to this fundamental concept. Indeed, 
country in the world which 
makes any pretension to be regarded as civi- 
lised, the term ‘“ Asylum” has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
care and treatment of the insane. Owin 

to the lack of interest In Psychiatry and a 

that this term generally connotes in Euro 

and America, the nomenclature thatis still 
followed in the classification of mental diseases 
renders al! official returns that are supposed 
to deal with the types of insamty occuring 
in the various Asylums in India, eonpare’ ely 
worthless. Even were a less obsolete classi- 
fication of the varieties of mcntal diseases in- 
troduced it would not be possible ir the exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
render information that would be of any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point. 


The following table shewa the classification of 
the types of insantity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in India in the 
year 1924-26, 


The principal types of insanity treated during the year 1924-25 in the Lunatie Asylume, in the 








Provinces of— 
= | & | § 
ig | ¢ 
| < 
Idlocy ee ee ee '- 24 5 
Mania .. .... ..| 8041 217 
Melancholia... sh ..{| 139] 188 
Epileptic Insanity .. ae 33 21 
Other forms of Insanity ..| 333 74 
Dementia .. we -.| 338 2 





It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
largest number of cases in the Asylums are 
shewn as “‘ Mania” and ‘“‘ Melancholia.” These 
terms “‘Mania” and ‘‘Melancholia”’ are nowa- 
days regarded as obsolete. For purposes of 


peas pao of the terms that are nowadays 
employed to distinguish psychopathic states 
with ¢ that are still permitted to hold good 


in India the following extract nas been made 
from a recent report published by the Union 
ef South Africa :-— 


Infection Psychoses. 
Exhaustion Psychoses. 
Intoxication Psychoses. 
Thywigenous Psychosea. 


4 
| Bihar & | 
| Orissa. 


| 
| 











United 
Provinces. 
Bombay. 
Madras. 
Punjab. 

Burma. 





—_ 
te 
@ 


| 
100 61 a 63 
483 341 
165 
100 
557 


167 


650 432 
361 | 160 299 

31 
197 


93 
381 
437 


437 
278 





Dementia Preecox. 

Dementia Paralytica. 

Organic Dementras. 

Involution Psychoses. 
Manic-depressive Psychoses, 
Paranoia, 

Epileptic Psychoses. 
Psychogenic Neurosis, 
Constitutional Psychopathic State. 
Psychopathic Personalities. 
Defective Mental Development. 
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As zegards the incidence of insanity among 
the various races of India as well as the inci- 
dence of insanity in relation to occupation no 
really reliable information is obtainable in 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 
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proportion to the general population that come 
under observation. On the other the incideuve 
by age ‘s shown fairly well in the Census Report 
of 1911 to be as follows: 





INDIA 
in aaa "Distribution of thein- 
Insane, sane by age per 10,00C 
AGE. 3 of each sex. 
Male, Female. Male, Female, 
YEARS 
“Ge wi ae Gh- <5. 3 Te 484 102 139 
5-10 a. oe ss - ‘a 2,05 1,882 547 566 
10-15 a, a | (ae x a 4,098 2,733 833 876 
15-20. oe a ee “3 4 366 3,076 94() 1,028 
20-25 6g wee oe = 5 618 3,370 1,118 1,005 
25-30 .. ee i ie | 6,861 3,582 1,270 1,018 
BO-35 wg we oe ee Se 7,281 3,849 1,316 1,126 
35-40 .. ee ee oe oe 5,601 2,049 976 700 
40-45 .. sie a ee ee 5,316 3,486 960 996 
45-50 ..  . ee oe a 3,332 2,157 574 571 
50-55 (gs ve ee ee oe 0,132 2,492 658 706 
55-60 .. ee ee ee a 1,465 1,036 239 207 
60-65 wg cee tee 1,683 1,471 } 
65-70 4. oe ee oe ee 602 439 } 
567 796 
70 andover.. oe ee - 1,070 1,006 
unspecified oe oe we ; 270 133 
Total for all India os : 54,151 34,154 er eons 


A further result of the goneral apathy, both 
Official and non-official, towards matters per- 
taining to psychiatry, the subject of ‘ feeble- 
mindedness” has not yet come to be recognised 
as one that has any practical bearing on the 
weltare ot the state as a whole with the result 
that there is no official institution for the care 
and education of feeble-minded ohildren. 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime 
and more yeaa! as regards the confinemen 
of criminal insanesin jails, the report of the re- 





cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contains some 
valuable suggestions, As things are the ideas 
both as regards the theory and the ce of 
dealing with insanity and crime in India, em- 
bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
described as archaic. 

(See also “Insanity in India” by Colonel 
G. x’. W. Ewens, 1.4.8., and “ Lunacy in India” 
by Major A. W. Overbeck-Wright, M.D., D.?.¥., 
1.M.6.) 
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The Women’s Medical Service for india. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
clation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferln’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committce 
and Qouncil of that kund, [he Govern- 
ment of {ndia has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with 1 training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universitie, Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Duirector- 
General, Indian Medica) Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Womens Medical Service, (0) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
& Medical man and two mcdical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 


The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Seivice is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved scurvice to, 
the Ceuntess of Dufferm’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration 1s to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India 

Qualifications.—The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kiogdom or in 
& British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
offcer subordinate to the Governor-Gencral 
of India (6) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry. (c) She must 
be a firat-class medical woman, te, she must 
pomeae a medical qualification registrabic 
p the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act’ but this condition does not apply 
at the omginal constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appvintmentsa are confirmed 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special Institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay 


Pay.—The rates of pay are as follows :-— 
Ist to 3rd year Res. 450 per month. 
4th to ry) » 500 ” 


7th to 9th year Ras 650 per month. 


10th to 12th ,, »» 600 o4 
13th to 15th , ,, 850 -. 
16th to 18h ,, ,, 700 - 
19th to 2ist ,, 4, 750 - 
22nd to 24th ,, »» 900 - 
25th and aftcr »» 850 


also an overseas allowance of Rs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs 150 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and ovr. But no member can be confirmed 
in the 500-rupee grade unless she has passed an 
examination in euch vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Committee shall prescribe. In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
whe Eyal Committee may be granted in 
eu of It. 


Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with Except in very special cases retirement 
Is compulsory at the age of fifty-five An 
officer whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, 18 granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 


Leave Rules.—(a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (bd) 
Leave On average pay 18 granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rulis. More than eight months’ leave 
ch average pry 18 not granted at one time. (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowancc 
of 12 sh per day is granted in addition to } 
ivcrage pay during study leave (d) LUxtra 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Lxccutive Committee (2) Leave not 
due may be ygrantcd subject to the following 
conditions —(1) on micdical certificate, without 
limit of amount and (22) otherwise than on 
mcdical certificate for not more than three 
months it any onc time and six months in all 
tm choncd m terms ot ILavc on average pay (f) 
The miuimum period of continuous absence from 
duty on lc we grant d otherwise than on medical 
certificate 18 18 months (g) When an officer 
returns trom 1¢ av¢ which was not due and which 
was debitcd against her Jeave account, no leave 
will become due to hex until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the pt1lod of leave which 
shc took betore it was due There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives s sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and Incidental 
expenscs. There are also allowances to cover 

the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There 18 also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent of her salary, the Association contributing 
an eqaal amount, and each aubscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 par cent. per annum, 
“or at such rete as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 


The Dufferin Funda. 


The officer ioses her contributions if ate 
reaigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years’ service, or in the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
cradit of the subscriber is handed over to her. 


FREE PASSAGES.—Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all-India services The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer's entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling duc after 4 years 
Bervice. 


Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital—The Lady Hardinge Medical College 
was opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to mect the cost of buildings and cquipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupecs, in all, have becn given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge's 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Quecn Mary that the institution should 
serve as a Memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 


The Govetning Body includes tho Dircctor- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioncr of Delhi, the Chief Enginecr, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner witn 
the Government of India, the Chicf Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Servico, a represen- , 
tative elected by the All-India Association of. 
Medical Women and tho Surgeon to H. E. the 
Viccroy. The Honorary Sccretary, who is also 
a member of the Governing Body, is the Deputy 
Secretary i2 the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands. The Deputy Accountant- 
General, Central Revenucs, acts as Honorary 
Treasurer. 


The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing stalf, occu y a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(Raisina) within casy rcach of the old city. 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion is made for the scclusion of both students 
and paticnts from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guarantecd in the case of students. As the 
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hospital paticnts are all women or children, it is, 

for example, nccessary that students should, in 

their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 

The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 

seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratorics and offices. 

Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 

and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 

modern building with accommodation for 200 

in-patients and a commodious out-pationts’ 

department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from the 

Government of India, supplemented by grants 

from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 

Students are prepared for the Intermediate 

Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S, degree 

of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 

lege is affiliated. 
SENIOR STAFF. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Gyne- 
cology—Miss G.J. Campbell, M.D., Ch. B. 
(Glas.), Women’s Medical Scrvice. 

Vice-Principal and Professor of Surgery—Miss 
E. Piil, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), W M.S. 

Professor of Medicine—Miss N. UW. Trouton, M.B., 
B.9., (.ond.), M.R.C.S., L.R.0 P. DTM. Calcutta 

Profeasor of Ophthalmology—-Miss R. Roulston, 
M.B., Ch. B. (Glas.), D.O. (Oxon.), W.M.S. 


Professor of Pathology—Miss L.S. Chattcrjl, 
M.B., Oh. B., (Aberdeen), D P.H., Cambridge. 
Professor of Anatomy—Miss kK. J. McDermott, 
M.B., B.S, (Punjab), W.M.S. ; 
Professor of Physiology—Mrs. Munday, M.B., Ch. 

B. (Liverpool), W.M.S. 


Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science Department —Miss J. H. 
Ross, M.A., B.Sc. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in Chemistry—Miss Soshcila Ram, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology—Miss C. C. Burt, 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English—Mrs. (Coatinan, M.A, Man- 
chester 

Bursar and Warden—Mias M. W. Jesson, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 


Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispenscrs. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing i aida rear te 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


B.8c. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’'S FUND. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was foundcd by the Countess of Dufferin in 1886, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from Ku- 
rope. An ondowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
& number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it gives scholarships to a 


18 


number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi; 
it gives post-graduate scholarships for study in 
the United Kingdom. It has in the past brought 
from Enyland a certain number of European 
medica) women. It has assisted by granta-in- 
aid the building of a number of zcnana hospitals 
in different parts of India. It has affiliated to 
it 138 Provincial Branches and a number cf T.ocal 
Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund tothe extent of 
Rs. 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
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anda Junior service of 17 assistant surg ons 
Medical womeneith r British or indian holding 
regiatrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 

The President 1s H.E Lady Irwin, o1 
The Hon. Secretary is the Surgeon to H kh, 
the Viceroy, and the Secretary Dr. A. O. 
Scott, 0.mM.0 , W.M.S. 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


Nursing Bodies. 


gecure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6} lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objecta of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to Jarge numbers who 
have been partially trained. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It bas also done much propaganda work. 


SUPPLYING MEDICAL AID BY 


WOMEN TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


Amalgamation of Administration.—At a_ 


general meeting held in Simla in July 1923 it 
was decided that the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
should be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules. These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, Women's Medical 
Service for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 


Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
Teague and Lady Reading Woien of India 
Fund. The President of the Amalgwnated 
Committee 13 H I, the Lady Irwin and the 
Hon and Joint Secretaries are respectivels 
Lt.-Col. Norman Walker, 1.m.8, Surgeon to the 
Viceroy and Dr, A. C. Scott w.m.s. Tho 
coe Treasurer is Sir Fredenc Gaunt- 
ett. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally nentred in the 
Bengal, Madias, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
pablle on payment of a prescribed scale of 
ees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to mect their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily in In Bomba 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay, This is composed of roprosenta- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations 1n 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Aesoolations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
roupete individual autonomy in administra- 
on. 


State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much ruquired <A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nursesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. Itis desired that India 
should have its own Siate Rogister as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada ind Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries Government 
has proposed to establish a Provinctal Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register. 


Nursing Bodies.—The Sccretary of the Cal 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta, 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodics in Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 


gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurscs, 144, Russa Road South , Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Roid , and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 87, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nur.es the Governmcnt Maternity 
Iospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, tbe Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hoypitil, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurss’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Agsociation (now amalgamated, (Presidcnt, 
Her [xcellency Lady Goschen. The Assocla- 
tion has under its management—The Lady 
Ampthill Ninses’ Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madra:, Fully trained and 
expeilenced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available, 
The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, Western 
Casth, Mount Road, Madras, and Nigiri 
Nureing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases, 
The Nigiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
fauilitics for convalescents 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr, L. R. W. Forrest at Sr. 
George’s Hospital, Bombsy, where a regular 
nursing cade for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases, JIhis was followed by a similar move- 
ment atthe J. J and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wardsspiead to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial sid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that cach nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
argely dependen upon annual subscriptions 


Nursing Bodies. 


towards the maintonance of their work. The 
Assoclations aro as follows :— 


&t. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary: F. B. Thornely, Usq., 
Bombay. 


Jamset}i Jijibhoy TWospital Nursing Assocla- 
tion, Bomba; Hon. Secretary: Dr.M. V. 
Mehta, F.R.O.P. 


Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: G@. A. Thomas, Exyq,, 
1.0.8., Old Custom House, Bombay, 


Cama Hospital Nursing Association, Bom- 
bay. Hon. Sccretary: H. C. B. Mitchell, 
Esq. 


Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association 


Poona Hon. Scerctary: A. C, Wild, Esq., 
1,C.8, 


Karachi Civil Ilospital Nursing Assocla- 
tion, Karachi. Hon. Secretary: H, H 
Hood, Esq, 

Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Assoclation: 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 


Association, Ahmedabad. Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 


Byebur Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
on. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 


Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
Dharwar. 


Prince of Wales Nursing Aasociation, Aden 
Hon. Sccretary: E. Somerville Murray, 
Esq., Aden. 


Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar. Hon. 
Secretary : D. 8. Dhave, kisq., Karwar. 


Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur. 
Hon, Seerctary : Civil Sur,zcon, Sholapur. 


Byramjee Jcejibhoy Hospital Nursing 
Association, Matheran, How, secretary : 
Lt.-Col. B. B. Paymaster, 1.M.5. 


Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ: 


ation, Ahmednagar. Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon. 
Panch Mahals Nursing Association, 


Godhta .Honorary Secretary. Civil Surgeon 


After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. 


The principle on which the Bombay Presiden: 
cy Nursing Aesociation works is a central system 
of cxamination, certification, registration and 
control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
rresidency. At the same time, the local asso- 
clations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident finds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are in thel 
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mployment. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 

tions into a Presidency Nursing Agsoci- 
vtion, This will not however affect the indli- 
duality of local associations which will continus 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require. 


The Association commenced Its cperations on 
the Ist April 1911, The Institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are—St. George's ae J.J Hospital, 
Cama and Albiesa Hospital, Bai Motlabal Hos- 
pital, Bombay; Huttes'‘ng and Premabai 
Civili Hospital, Ahmedabad: Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Morarbhal Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona; State General Hospital, 
Beroda; King Edward Momorial Hospital 
Sholapur; V.d. Hospical, Ahmedabad ; Civil 


* Hospital, Nasik; Dufterin Hospital, Karachi ; 


King Kdward Memorial Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay; Zenana Mission Hospital, Bombay; 
and the following for the training of Midwives : 
M. V. Hospital, Civil Hospital, Surat; Victoria 
Jubilee and King Edward VII Hospital, 
Ahmedabad; Bai Motleebai Hospital, J. J. 
Hospital, Cama and Albless Hospital, Bom- 
biy; Dufferin Hospital, Karachi; Sassoon 
Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Poona; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur; Wadia 
Waternity Homes, Supari Bag, Parcl, Bombay ; 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil Hospital, 
N:sik; King Edward Memoria! Hospital, Shola- 
put: Achartlal (irdharlal Maternity Home, 
Ahmedabad ; Zenann Mission Hospital, Broach. 


Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
ali members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Resorve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pestl- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 


Address:—The Secretary, Bombay Presidenc 
Nursing Association, Secretariat, Bombay. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Assocta- 
tion.—In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursin 
Association for Europeans in India, whi 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for, The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must sever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Fer n 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Sheppherd 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she wags unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to ‘fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, re ising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 

resent Association and approached Lady 
Minto before ahe left Eng in 190§ for co 
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operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut -Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by rea Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has In spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle wmithtime The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, ag it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in aix Provinces in India and in Burma, At 
the request of the Home Committee the onlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘Lady Muintos 
Indian Nursing Association.’ 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staif of the Asgociation 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against j]Ineas. 


Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Exceilency The Ladv Ir 
bo ia President of the Central Committee in 
ndia, 


Hon, Secretary: Lt -Colonel Hay FMhorburn, 
LMS. 


Hon Treasurer: W. J. Litster, Esq., 0 F,E , 


Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss @G. 
Beckett, Address—Central Committee, MT 
N.A., Viceregal Lodgo, Simla, or Delhi. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: Lt.:Col 
Sir Warren R. Crooke-Lawiess, 0.B., 0.1.B., 
0.B,E , LL.D, House Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 


Secrotary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
R.R.C., 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 


Nurses’ Organizations —The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Assoviation of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Assoclation of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with ao membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
anders, Australians and Iudians. The As30(1- 
ation of Superintendents was started In 1905 
as the Assoclation of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions ato affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 


President: Mrs. G.D Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
Road, Delhi. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer . Miss Gadsden, 


{ (:cne1al Hospital, Madras 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
nine years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, awept through the countrv 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in six of its most 
yo Aga Provinces and In four Indian 


Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
roligions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 

noe of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
5 a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms !n Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of re ntative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 


being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been bd the joint effotts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of Indifa were too awakenod and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international! necessity that 
Indjan women should be given as high a status 
as women jn other parts of the Empire, 


Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was 80 limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
Percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
lon, and similarly in other Municipalities In 
that Presidency women have oxercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Loci! Government 
Boards, four of whom wero elected by liombay 
City voters, the others having been nominated. 


It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
ticn for Home Rule between 1014 and 1917 
that women began to wake wp to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
Share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent, The moment for the ripe public expres- 
Rion of their feclings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 


During the Hon. E 8S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 


The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him tn Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
Hoe to enfranchisemecnt merits full quota- 

on: 


‘‘Qur interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand In the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 8) that ‘ the 
Mombers of the Councijshould beelected direct] 
by the people on as_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,” and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘ the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.” We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
ke recognized as * people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
tios of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that ‘a full measure of Local Self- 
Government shonld be immediately granted, 
we request that it shallinclude the rapresentation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian politica] life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman a&s ita President. Thus the voice of 
India = ae of ita women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shall not be made a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public 


life.” 
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The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman ils but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women's Doputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforme, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his viait to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the roforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for,and the country’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 


After the fntroduction of the Government 
of India Bil] into Parliament in Jwy 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had beon appointed to place 
the Reforms on es workable’ basis. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mra. 
and Miss Herabai Tata Were the women who 
were heard by the Committee in gupport of 
ane icon of the franchise to women jn 
India. 


Ihe House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tiou was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and whilo retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed tl.e Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should deelde by & resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electora] register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Leglalative 
Councillors, 


Travancore, & Very progressive Indjan State 
was the first to grant tho Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it Is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pe 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council, The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion,in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future. When the division was taken, & resulted 
in the resolutioi being carried by a majority 
of 84, Madras bas thus the honour of being the 
first Provinoe in British Indfa to enfranchise its 
women, and {t has done wungrudgingly and 


unheeltatingly in the broad spirit of the 


equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to Pro 


women On the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 


Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harils! Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
jntervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women's 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 


The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr.S M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, Which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 56to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it, In September 1925 the Bengal Council 
meas the Suffrage Resolution by a voto of 54 to 


Mr, Devaki Prasad Slaha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 


These Debates proved so educational to thelr 
respective Provinces that th «Benga) and Behar 
Provinces have since granted qualified women 
the Municipal vote. 


In February, 1923,a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Counci] in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 


In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, thus there now remain in 
India only the Central Provinces and Behar 
where women are still unenfranclused. 


The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Cuuncillors if the Council 


|Women of such Provinces. 


its Province by 26to 8. It also has beon the first 
vince to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing women to enter the Counci] as members. 


There is little doubt that it will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs, 


The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only p’aces in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 

letely removed from the statute book. These 

ave allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion forthe Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women bave been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government, Mrs. Poonem 
Lukhoge became a member of the Travancoro 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She is Minister for 
Health to the State. Cochin State has nomi- 
nated Mr, Madhavi Amma as a member of its 
first Legislative Council. 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the di- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
Tight to stand as candidatcs for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining 
of this right remaincd as a fur her objective o1 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings wefe held cluming the nmeght of 
women toentry ofthe Legislatures, A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 


‘supported by him and by his Government. 
|The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 


Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 


assemblies also by resolution, but only for 


those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legislative 
Assembly has parsed by alarge majority a Reso- 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
Accordingly in 
November 1923, women jn India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 


| who voted in the large cities was surprising) 


large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies an 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
rmounities. 


In April, 1926, ag a result of a favourable 


passes a Resolution desiring their admission and |! recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 


if that Resolution is approved of by the| 


Governor, 


In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Representa- 
tive Assembly of ag hea was granted to women 
in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1928. In October, 1024, Assam 


on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform kill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be ele cted 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pete a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjabhave 
followed ita lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This has enabled women to become 


Provincia] Council granted Woman Suffrage for members of the new Councils which will function 


Proving of Wills. 


for the next three years But the permission 
came too late for women to stind for election 
with any great chance of success, 80 the Women s 
Indian Association is asking that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Counuls 
in those Provinces which have noted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Thus 
this year marks another milestone passed on the 
road to the complete political emancipation of 
Indian womanhood 


In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women 
80 that at the end of 1927 the only unenfranchised 
Province is Behar and Onssa The ycar 1927 was 
notable for the nomination at the first Woman 
member to a Legislative Council in British Indit 
the recipient of the honour belng Dr Muthu 
lakshmi Ammal, and she was further honourcd 
by bung elccted unanimously by her colleagues 
im the Madras Legislative Counc, to the Othcc 
of Deputy President of the ( ouncil 


The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote threughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
tweed qualifications. Property and _ not 
iteracy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
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have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
is tho only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other wumen’s organisations have combined 
in special afforts for the gaining of municipal) 
and legislative rights and the following ladiea 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement Lady D Tata, Lady A_ Bose, 
Lady T Sadasivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs, Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs, 
A Bosant, Mrs M.E Cousins, Mrs Srirangamma, 
Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer Miss § Sorabji 
Mre. Khedkar, Dr Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mrs Palmer, Mrs SaraJadevi Choud- 
hurl, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K N. Ro 
Lady Shafi, Mr, Hassan Imam, Mise 8S. 
Das, Mrs Rustomji Faridoonji, Mrs B. Rama 
Rao, Mrs Deep Narain Singh, Mrs. Raschid, 
Mrs van Gildemeester, ete. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it 13 always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it bas to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the wil] All the 
property ieft by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 162 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2%; between R» 10,000 and Rs 60,000 the 
duty payable is 24%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted :— 


1, Debta left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances, 


2, The amount of funeral expenses. 


3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated In a separate schedule. Itis the prac- 
tice o1 the High Court to send acopy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the yrope:ties particularly immoveable pro- 
ah have not been properly valued, the 

cvenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 


- la ordered to be granted. 
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A new Warrant of Precedence for India’ 


in supersession of the notification published on 
February 10, 1899, which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was punmehed In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precelence of persona named, as 
under :— 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their res- 
pective charges. 

8. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Goyernors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Behar and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Contral Provinces and 


mm. 

7. Ohlef Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

18. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

15. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 

utana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chicf 
borimlenonee of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind,—within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the General Staff; Chicf 
Commissioncr of Railways; General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General in Ra)- 
Sana Central India and Baluchistan ; Chicf 

ommissioner of the North-West lrontier Pro- 
vince; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Oouncils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Ohief Judges of Chief Courts; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24, Comptroller and Auditor-General; Presi- 
dent of the Pnblic Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Railway 
Finsncial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance ; 
ry sl of Ohief Courts; and Members of 
the Central Board of Revenue. 
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28. Obief Oommussionet of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of Delh!,—within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to th: 
Governments of Mailras, Bombay and Bengal. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States 
when within the Punjab. 

20. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay ; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India; Development Commissioner, 


Burma; Director of Development, Bombay; 
Director-General, Indian edical Service: 
Director-General of Posts and _ ‘lelegraphs; 


Financial Commissioners; Judicial Commus- 
sioners of Oudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue; Surgeon-Generals. 


30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

31. Agents of State sir pi He Controller 
of the Currency; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sloners; Agency Commissioner, Madras; Oom- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Olass,—within their respective charges. 


82. Members of the Indian Oivil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 


33. Advocate-General, Calcutts. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 


Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

87. Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stora, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archteo- 
logy in India; Director oi the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marie, when an officer ot 
the Royal Navy ofrank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa. 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forests; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General; Opium Agent, JBen- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 


$8. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, as; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners Of Divisions; and Residents ot 
the 2nd Claas. 

39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Claas 
1; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Omef Engineers; Chief Engineer, Tele- 

raphbs; Oolonels; Command Oontrollers of 
ilitary Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Ourrency at Bombay ; Director ofthe Botanical 
Survey of India; Directors, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and blish- 
ment and Railway Board; Director-General of 
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Commeroial Intelligence; Director-General of 
Observatories; Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local Governments; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; His mar ee Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West. Frontier Province; Inspectors-Genera) 
of Prisons under Local Governments; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, 1f not holding any other appoint- 
mont mentioned in this Warrant; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the forest 
College and Research Institute; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners; Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India; and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways. 

41, Miltary Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India; 
_ Standing Counsel to the Government ot 
ndia, 


43. Archdeaoons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur; and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 


44. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im- 
provement ‘I'rnsts of the Tresidency towns, 
Rangoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission; Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and mere et within their respective munici- 
as jurisdictions ; Settlement Commissioners ; 
hief Exeoutive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their charges; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 


45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Dietiicts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Poll- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
—within their respective charges; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments. 


46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance; Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Government of India; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department; 
Director of Purchases and Intelligence, Indjan 
Stores Department ; Establishment Officer in 
ae aed Department and to the Railway 

ard. 


47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute ot 
Science: and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Rngineering College, Roorki. 


48, Assistant to the Inspector-General] ot 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province; Commis. 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators o! 
Forests ; Controller of Army Factory Accounts; 
Controller of Marine Accounts Controller 
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Roya] Air Force Accounts: Deputy Chief Engi 
neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director General, 
Indian Modical Service ; Deputy Director-General 
of Post Office; Deputy Director-General, Tele: 
gtaph Traffic; Teputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau; Deputy Military Accountant-General; 
Director, Medical Research ; Director of Wirclees; 
Directors of ‘Telegraph LKngineering; District 
Contrctiers cf Military Accounts; Lieutepant-Co- 
lonels; Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Political Department of 18 years’ Civil 
service, Jf not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Hngineer 
to the Railway Board; Postmastors-General; 
and Suporintending Engi!necrs. 5 


49. Assay Master, Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; Deputy Con- 
trollersof the Currency, Calcutta and Northern 
India; and Deputy Controller Genera). 

50. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, J'residency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar; Directors of major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instraction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 


61. Private Socretaries to Governors, and 
Scerctaries and First Assistants in let Class Bo- 
sidencios. 


52. Adminiatrators-Goneral; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and ()fficers of similar 
status of State Railways; Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board; Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedpur; and Officerain Class I of tho General 
of the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Department. 


53. Commissioner of Labour, Madraa; Con- 
troller of Patents; Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police; Directors of Agriculture; Directors of 
Fisherics in Bengal and Madras; Directors of 
Industries; Directors of Land Records; Excise 
Commissioners; Inspector-General of Railway 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Rajputana; Inspectors-General 
of Registration; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 


54. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 


55, First Assistant to the Residents at Aden, 
Baroda and in Kashmir; Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar; and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden, 


56, Military Secretaries to Governors. 


57. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 


58. Sheriffs within their own charges. 


50. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and Dis- 
trict and Sesaions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents; Residents (other 
than those of the lst and 2nd Class) and Settle- 
ment Officers. 
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60. Assistant Directors-Genoral of the Post 
Office, 1st + Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and bars; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Jatelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archwology; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmasters-General, 
Ast wrade; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Secleties, United Provinces; Deputy Superin- 
tendenta of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government dGolicitors other the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur; Officers of the In- 


dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins-— 


titute of Science of 18 years’ standing; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Registrars to 
the High Courts; Secrotaries to Legislative Coun- 
cils; Senior Inspectors of Mines ; Assistant Collec- 
tors of Customs ; Divisional Engineers and Aesist- 
unt Engineers, Telegraphs; Executive Lngi- 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division; Officers of the Archmo- 
logical and other Scientific Departments; Offi- 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department ; Officers 
of Class Il ofthe General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service; Officers 
of the Indian Forest Departmert; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De- 
partment; Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commie- 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire- 
less; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless; Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years* standing, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House. 


61. Aassistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India; Assistant Director, Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Secre- 
taries to the Government of India. 


62. Agent-General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office ; Chief Constructor of the 
Boyal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay ; 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government, Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal ; Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of the India; and Librarian, Imperial 
Library. 


63. Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factorics; District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges ; Majors; and Members of the Indian 


Civil Service of 12 years’ standing. 
64. td] s e 


65. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade; Aasistant Superintehdente of 
the Imperial Survey of India; Chief Works 
Chemist, United ovinces; Oivil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Serviey and of the 
Todian Inatitute of Science of 20 years’ atand- 
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ing; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office; Idency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Comniis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 yeats’ standing; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs: Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
praphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not Jess importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archwologica! and other Scientific 
Departments; Officers of the Civil Veterinaty 
Department ; Officers of Olass I¥ of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
ment; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
vice; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment ; Offtcets on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
| Bailways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 years’ 
standing. Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax;: 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireloss Research Officers 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Officers of the lst Division, 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Forest Engineers of 12 years’ standing; 
Works Managcrs, Indjan Ordnance Factories. 


66. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue; Assistant Directors 
of Dairy Farms; Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of Indja; Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner, 
Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini Tal; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
ci and Bombay ; Commander of the steamer 
employed in the Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telcgraph Department; Curator 
of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy Adminis- 
trator-General, Bengal; Deputy Commissioner. 
Northern India Salt Revenue; Deputy Com- 
missioners of Salt and Excise; Deputy Direc- 
tor of Land Records, Burma; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superintendenta of Central Jails 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the Indian 
Medical Service; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum ; Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department ; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents; Executive 
Engineers of leas than 12 ti standing: Firat 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair; rag et 
Presidency Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civ 
Court, Madras; Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes; Lady Assistants to the Inspec- 
tor-General, Civil Hospitals; Tegal Assistant 
in the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards; Presidency Magistrates; 
Protcctor of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 


Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to Obief Courts; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay ; age ire of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of 
Kxaminers ; to the Board of 


Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vincial Service; Senior Income-tax Offcer, 


Salutes in Indta, 


Bombay, and Incomo-tay Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the time-scale; ana Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 


1. The entries in the above table apply ex- 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while 
Tegulating theit relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
{n India who shall take their place according to 
usage 
2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries 
Vhose included in one number will tant prece- 
dence tnter se according to the date Oo! entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to hii. 


4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
In any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. Allotiicers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to havethe same rank 
with reference to civil servants ag 18 enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 


6. Allother persons who may not be mention" 
ed w this table to take rank according to general! 
usage, which 13 to be explained and determincd 
by the Governor-General in Council in case 
any question shall arise When the position of 
any such person 13 so determined and notified, 
it shal! be entercd in the tabte in ital 8, provided 
he holds an appolutment in India 


T. Nothing in the foregoimg rules to dis 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions ot 
intercourse with Indians, and the Goverunor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rulcs 
for such ©’casions in case any dispute shall arise 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls-General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant , Consuls, 
Immediately after article 40, whirh includes 
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Colonels, Vice-Consuls, Immediately after artl- 
(lo 63, which tncludes Majors. 


Consular officers de carriere will jn thelr res- 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de Carricre. 


® The following may be given, by courtesy, 
pr cedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India — 


Peers according to thelr precedence in Eng” 
land, Inights ot the Garter, the Thistle and 
St Patrick, Privy Councillors, Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Laccutive Council, article 9, 


Baronets of Lngland, Scotland, Ireland and tho 
United kingdom, according to date ot Patents, 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, Knights 
Giand Commander of the Star of India, Knights 
Grand Cross of St Michacl and St. George, 
Aunight: Grand Commander of the Indian 
kmpire, hnights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order; Kmghts Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British kmpire. Immediately atter 
the Cominission. rin Sind (Article 15), Knights 
Commander of the Bath , knights Commander of 
the Star of India, Knights Commander of St 
Michatl and St Gcorge, Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire, Knights Commande. 
of the Royal Victorian Order, Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire, 
and Knights Bachclor—Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Articlo 31, 


10 All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointmcnt themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res 
ym ctive husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Pec1s and otf Jadics having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral rapks, with reference to such precedence in 
Lnogland, :mmediately aiter the wives of Mem- 
bers of vhe Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil, 


SALUTES. 
Persons, No. of Occasiong on which salute fs fired. 
guns. 
Imperial salute 101 When the Sovereign is present in person. 
Royal salute 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 
Vembers ofthe RoyalFamily .. as 31 
Foreign Sovereignsand membersoftheir 21 
families. 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal st aie 21 
Sultan of Maskat ae ae ae 21 
Sultan of Zanzibar ee aie “s 21 
Ambassadors $i aie ae oe 19 On arrival at, or departure from a mijli- 
Governor ofthe French Settlements in 17 tary station, or when attending a State 
India, ceremony, 
Governor of Portuguese India .. as 17 
Governors of His Majesty's Colonies .. 17 
Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Colonies. 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. as 15 
Governor of Damaun... ae ee 9 
Gcvernor of Die .. és sie as 9 
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No. of Occasions on which salute is fired, 
Persona. Guns, 
Viosroy and Governor-General... $1 On arrival at, or departure from, a mili 


tary optation within Indlan_ territorics 
or when attending a State ceremony. 


Governors of Presideneios and Provinces 17 


On assuming or relinquishing office whethcr 
in India. 


temporarily or permanontly, On oc- 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, o military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 


pare ons . a j fh : 
Agents to the Governor-Gene <% : 
Commissioner in Sind .. Se... ue. 18 > Same as Governors 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 13 


Residents, 2nd Class .. $e es 13 
Political Agents (6) is ia wis 11 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Ficld 19 
Marshal 


Commander-in-Chief in India (ifa General) 17 


Naval Commander-iu-Chief, Kast Indics .. 
Squadron (c). 


G.0z.C, in C-Commands (@) _.. te 16 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 
Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 


dants Commanding Brigades (¢). 


on occasion of a public arrival at, or dc- 
parture from 4 military station. 


en assuming or relinquishing office, and 


On assuming or relinquishing office, On 
public arrival at, or departure from, 4 


military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 


sired, 


Same as for military officer of correspond- 


ing rank (sce K,R.). 


} On assuming or relinquishing command, 


and on occasions of public arrival 


or departure from, 
within their command. 


at 


@ military station 
Also on occas 


sions of private arrival or departure, if desir- 


ed, 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 
Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderahad. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat, The Sultan of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 
Bhopal, The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Udalpur (Mewar). The Maharana of, 


Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


_ Saisalmer, 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of. 
Karauli, The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patinla. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar, The Maharaja of. 

The Maharawal of, 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he {s in actual military com- 
mand and is the senior military officerinthespot. Attcntion isinvited tothe extra guna allowed 


for individuals. 


Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi, The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 18 yun. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind, Tae Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Vaharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipia. The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Triptra. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 


Baoni. The Nawab of. 
Barwani, The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of, 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkharl. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 
Shabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab ot. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of. 
Panna, The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottal, The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh The Raiaof. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar, The Raja of. 
Sirmur. The Maharnija of, 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 
Suket. The Raja of, 

Tehri. The Raja of, 
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Salutes of 8 guns, 


Balasinor. The Nawab (Bab!) of, 
Banganapalle, The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. 
Baraundha. The Raja of, 
Barlya. The Raja of. 
Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta, The Maharana of, 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 
Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Fadthh(Shukra). The Sultan of 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar. Tho Raja of. 
Kalahandi. The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 
Kishn and Socotra. ‘he Sultan of. 
Lahej(or Al Hauta). The Sultan of 
Limbdi, The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Malhar. Tho Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
; Mdng Nal. The Sawbwa of, 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 
Nagod. The Raja of. 
Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Patna. The Maharuja of. 
Rajkot. The Ihakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of, 
Sangli. The Chicf of. 
Savantvadi. The Sar Dcsal of. 
Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 
Sunth. The Raja of. 
Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan, The Thakor Sahcb of. 
Yawnghwe. ‘The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns 


Indore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao 
alias Bala Saheb of. 


Kalat. His Highncss Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
G.C.1.E., Vali of. 


Travancore. His Highness the Muhataja of. 


Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.0.81., G.C.1.B., G.0.V.0., Maharana of. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.L, G.0.LH., 
G.0 V.0., @ BE, K.0.B., 4 D.0., Maharaja of. 
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Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 
G.0.1.E., @ B E., Maharao of. 

*Mysore. Her Highness Maharani! Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru YVanivilas Sannidbana. 
0.1., Maharani of. 

Nepal. Gencral His Highness Maharaja Suir 


Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur. Rana, 
G0.V.0., DOL. 


His Highness 
G.0.8.1., 


GOB, GCSI, @OMaGa, 
Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Major Guncral His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhuplnder Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, GOSI, GO1E, @0O.V.0, G.BE 
AD O., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H,. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.8.1., G.0.1.B., 
Nawab of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewal Mahara) 
Shri Jey Singhji,G.011 ,K0.8.1., Maharaja of 

Dholpur. Licutcnant-Colon! His Highnes 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Mahara)- a 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deco, K.0.8.1, K.0.¥.0,, Maharaja 
Rana of 

Kishangarh. Licutenant Colonel His Hight 4s 
Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, _ &.C.8.1 
K.0.1.E., Maharaja of. 

Orchha. His Highness 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, 
G.O,1.E., Maharaja of 

Siroh!. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, Q@O1E., K 0.8L, 
£z-Maharao of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colone!l His 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan 
Bahadur, @C81.,¢.0.1E, Maharaja of. 

Jind, Licutcnant Colon! His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha. 
dur, G@.0.1.E, KOSI, Maharaja of 

J adh. His Highncss Vali Ahad Mohabit 

anji BRasulhhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Licutcnant Colone] His Highness 

abaraja Sir Jagatiit €ingh Bahadur, G.C.s.1 
G.0,1.E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant Colonel! His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsinh): Vibha, 081, 
@.3.E., Mabaraja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shab,G.0.8 I.,G.0.15.,@0.V0, of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Mahasrawal Shri Sir 
Ranyjitetnhji Mansinhbji, K.c.8.1., Raja of 

Ohitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shufa-ui- 
Mulk, K.0.1.5., Mehtar of. 


Maharaja Mahindra 
G 0.8.1 


Highness 
Singh 


Laiej (Al Hauta). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Abdul Karim Fadthh bin Al, KO.LE., 
Sultan of. 


Salutes in Inaiai 


Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Sbri 3 r 
Wakhatsingb)i Dalelsinghji, E.0.1.8., Raja of 

Sachin. Mayor His Tighness Nawab Sid! 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubazarnt 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mohalla. H.H Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alhaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 


Sultan of 

Vankaner Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhfi Banesinhji, KO.E., la) 
Saheb of. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 

Dashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shalf bin Sef bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamhhandi Captain Meherban Sir Parashrawrav 
Ramchandrarav, K0O1.2, Chief of. 

Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Kan.al Deo, Chicf of. 

Loharu Nawab Sir Amif-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.0 1.E., ev-Nawab of. 

Tavnapeng: Hkun Hsang AWn, K 8.M., Sawbwa' 
of, 


Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal The Beram (or Nawab) of, Withio 
the limits of ber (or his) own territorier, 
permancotly. 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Withig 
the limits of his own territories, purman otl\ 
Udaipur (Mewar), The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territorics, per- 

mnanently. 
Salute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 

Bikancr The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jalpur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of, 

(Within the limits of their own tcrritorlies, 
permancntly.) 


Salute of 17 guns. 
Alwar. The Maharaja of, 
‘shairpur. The Mir of. 


(Within tho limits of their own territorier, 
permanently ) 
Salutes of 15 guns. 
Benarcs, ‘lhe Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Jind. ‘Lhe Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 
Salutes 0f 13 guns. 
Bushire. His Excellency the Governor of At 
the termination of an official visit. 


Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


* Oonferred in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
in the dapacity of Regent, and subsequently continued for her lifetime, 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 

‘Savantvad!. The Sar Desai of.. we a Within the limits of his own territory, 
permanently, 

Salutes of 6 guna. 


Abu Dhabi, Tho Shaikh of a is on Fired by British Ships of War In the Pere 
sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 


Bunder Abbas, The Governor of ‘a 


Lingah. The Governor of ae = - ha the termination of an official visit, 
Muhammerali. The Governor of ee ale 


Muhammerah. Eldost son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when ho visita one of His 
Majosty’s ships as his father’s representas 


tive. 
Salutes of 3 guns, 
Ajman. The Shaikhof .. ‘a 
Dibai. The Shaikh of .. te Fired by Biritish Ships of Warin tho Ter- 
Ras-al-Kheiina The Shaikh of .. sian Gulf at the termination of official 
Shargah. The Shaikh of.. ae visits by these Chicfs. 


Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh o 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL BALUTES, 


Salutes of 11 guns. 
His Sixcellency Shaikh Sir Tsa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
Iffah, K.C.1.1., 0.4.1, Shaikh of Bahrain, Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chlef. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Council of Ministers (as & whole) of His Ifighness the Sultan of Muscat. 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Councllof Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a momber 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Councilof Ministers ot His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling famlly. 


Salutes of 7 guns. 
Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 


Mubhammerah, The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 


Salutes of 5 guns. 


port ae ve at a ot Shalkh of, or other 

member o ruling family. 

Kuwait. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other ¢ fied when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs 
member of the ruling family, 


Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 13 guns. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 


G.C.L5., K.0.8.1., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an official vigit 
by this Chief 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victorla in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902 and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. I1t consista of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-five Knights Grand Commanders 
(23 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Membors, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tled together in satire, of tho united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. (il) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thoreon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
Tbhet of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below. (ih) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
ponte, allin diamonds. (iv) The Mantle of 

ht blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) 1s sky-blue, having 
@ Garrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
ie worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and P etrigrda as a Knight Grand Commander, and 

endent therefrom a badge of a smalier size, 
b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and 6 half Inches. All insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
cecinlon was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra- 
clous Majesty The King-Emperor of India, 


Grand Master of the Order :—His Excol- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 


of India. 


‘ndia, the Right Honourable Lord Irwin, P.C., 
G.M.8.I., G.M.LE. 


Officers of the Order :—feystrar: Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthut Charles Crichton. 
K.C.V.0., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, W. 1 

Seerttary: The Hon'ble Sir John Thompson, 
k CIE, Secretary to the Government of Indla 
in the Forelgn and Political Department. 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 8. 1.) 


H. 1. M. the Queen-Empresa 
H.R. WH The Duke of Connaught 
li. KR. H. Tho Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Commanders (K.C.S. IL.) 


His Uixcellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’ul Khan, 
GC.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
mefreh and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowlch 
Amir-i-Akram, sonof His Royal Highnes: 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es-Sultan of Persia, 

General Sir Bhim Shum Shere Jung, Bahadur 
Rana, K C.V O., of Nepal. 

General Sir Baber Shum = Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E , K.C.J.E., of Nepal, 


Honorary Companions. 


H. T. Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifah, 
K.C [.1s., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 

H. H. Satyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K (.[.E , Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Shcikh of Bahrain. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C. §S. I.) 


H. H. the Gackwar of Baroda 

H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 

Baron Harris 

H. H the Raja of Cochin 

Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung Bahn- 
dur, Prime Minister, Masshal and Supleme 
Commande1-in-Chief of Nepal 

H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 

H. H. the ex- Begum of Bhopal 

Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir John Wewett 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 

A. H. Manarao of Kotab 

General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

H. Hl. the Maharaja of Ha Lebel 

His Exalted Hivhness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. the Aga Khan 

H. H. the Nawab of Tonk 

H. H. the Mahanao of Cutch 

Baron Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

H, H. The Nawab of Rampur 


The Indian Orders. 


Lord Chelmsford 

The Ear) of Ronaldshay 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navapnagar 
The Maharaja of Alwar 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Inchcape 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lytton 


Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 


Sr Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir William John Cunningham 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath . 
Lleut.-Co.. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bamptylde Fuller 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Jobn, Baron Stamfordham 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Sclim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Doule 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elilot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Raghlagh Wynne 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Sir Jobn Nathanicl Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir M. I’. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir Willlam Henry Solomon 

F.-M. Sir W. R. Birdwood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami Alyar 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clarx 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgezley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Lfeut.-Col. 8ir Hugh Daly 

Sir C. H. A. Hill 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 

Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col, Sir F, EK. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. Gd. M, Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. B.C. 0. Stuart 

Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
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H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 

Sir Archdalo Karle 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Sir John Strathedan Campbell 

Sir Frank George Sly 

H, H.the Maharaja of Datla 

H. Hf. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 

Lisut.-General Sir William Raine Marshall 

Sir Willlam Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Sir James Renostt Brunyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Gen. Sir Alevande: Stanhope Cobbe 

Sir G. Carmichael 

Dr. Sir M. K. Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 

Major-Gon. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 

Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Sir Daolat Singhji of 


Idar 

The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadnr Sir P. Rajagopala 
Achariyar Avaryal 

Sir George Barnes 

The Right Hon'ble Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Baron Sinha of Ralpur 

Sir Rdward Maclagan 

Sir William Marris 

Sir N. D. Beateon-Bell 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 

Sir G.8. Curtis 

Sir L. Davidson 

T'he Hon'ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 

Sir Iionry Wheeler 

H. E. Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay 

Khan Buhadur Doclor Mian Sir Muhammat 


Shafi 

H, ii. Sir William Malcolm Halley 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Hon'ble Khan JBahadur Maharaja* & 
Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
Mahmudabad, 

Sir Jams-tjce Jeojcebhoy, Bart. 

H. E. Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Sir Ludovie Porter 

Major-General Sir Havelock Charles 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarma 

The Hon'ble Sir [brahim Bahimtuha 

The Hon. Sir Charl*s Innes 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

H. KE. Sir Montagu Butler 

HW.H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 

Sir I'rederick Nicholson, 

H.H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

Ii, H. the Maharaja of Bharatpur 

H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett 

H. E. Sir Henry Lawrence 

The Hon'ble Sir Alexander Muddiman 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, 

Sir 8. P. O'Donnel. 


Personal : hereditary titio is Raja, 
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Sir Hugh Lansdown stephcnson 

Sir Egbert Laurk Lucas Hammond 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhimmad 
Habibullah 


Companions (C., S., I.) 


Col. Charles Edward Yate 

Lieut -Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

James Fairbairn Finlay 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles William Odling 

David Norton 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Lieut -Gen, Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Macpherson 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Col James White Thurburn 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louls William Dane 

Raja Ram Pal of Kutlehr 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cacil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 


Lt.-Col Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 

Jobn Alexander Broun 

Col. Henry Finnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred Willlam Lambert Bayly 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Maj-Gen. Sir Heury Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamliton Pym Freer-Smith 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholwsley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Sir Havilland LeMesurier 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Major-General Reginald Henry Mahor 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Henry Walter Badock 

James Mollison 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

Herbert Lovely Eales 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casgon 

William Axel Hertz 
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Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
Brevet-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 


Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Dr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Licut -Col Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
Ihe Hon ble Khan Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan 


Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Viajor Ldmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sur John“Stuart Donald 

Hienry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommelin Hankin 


Nawab Sir J arfdoon Jang Bahadur 

Maulv) Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
}} uhadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H H Raya Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 


Lieut -Col Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col Ihomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 


Col Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lieut -Col Charles Mowbray Dallas 
Ldward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Licut -Col Albert Edward Woods 
Wiliam Dxall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland, © 1.8, 

Co] Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg -Gen Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut -Gol Donald John Campbell MacNabb 


Lieut -Col Henry Walter George Cole 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Camwallis Godley 

A Butterworth 

Lt -Col F A Elliott 

The Hon’ble Sir Herbert John Maynard 

Lt -Col.A B Dew 

Sir Augh T Keeling 

sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R Scott 

Col Sir J W. E Douglas-Scott Montagu 
Beaulleu 

Rear-Admira] Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Gheat Cumming 

Licut.-Col Stephen Lushington Aplin 

Sir James Houggemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Monvy 

T. A Chalmers 

( € Watson 108 

It -(olonel 1 H Keynes 

R.J 8 Dodd 

Major H G, Vaux 
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R, Burn 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Lt.-Col. Sit Cecil Kaye 


dir Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, 1.M.8. 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Buyille Prideaux 

Lt.-Col, Stuart Gcorge Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Porry 

Henry Cecil Forard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Sit Evan Maconochie 

Francis Coope French 

Licut.-General sir Charics W. G. Richardson 
Lt.-Col. A. P Trevor 

bir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C. Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hopvood 

Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. BE. Buckley 


C. H. Bompas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 

Lieyt-Gun.. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Lient,-Ool. A. W. N. Taylor 

Major Sur Alexander J, Andeison 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig.-General W. N. Campbell 

Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. 0. Dunsterville 

bir Hugh McPherson 

bir Henry Fraser Howard 

I feut.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 

Col. Charics Rattray 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General) Felix Fordati Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepcan 
Licut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut -Col. Montagu William Douglas 


Colonel Charles Mactaggart 

The Hon’bic sir John Perronet Thompson 

Richard Meredith 

Si: Manubhal Nandshanhar Mehta 

Lieut.-Col. sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 

Herman ( ameron Norman 

The Hon'blo Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 

Colonel Alexander John Henry Swincy 

Major-Gene1al James Wilton O’Dowda 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col, Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the staift) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 

Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Isacke 

Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 

‘Colonel Sauparaty Brigadier-Gen.) William 
Kelty McLeod 

Col. Frederick James Moberly 

Beigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 

‘Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 

Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 


ge ea Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
ra 
Col. (Honoraty Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
ce Harrison 
Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 
Major-General Robert Archibald Onssels 
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Frederick Campbell Roso 

Su Selwyn Howe kremantle 

Peter William Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Major-General Ifarold Hendley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 


Majo1-Genial Kdward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jackson 

Lt -Col. Arthur Loslie Jacob 

She Hon ble William Pell Barton 

Cc. F. Payne 

Colonel J. L. Ricu 

W. J.J. Howley 


| Sir Bentham P. Standen 
Su John I. Maffey 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. brench-Mullen 
Lt.-Col I, U.K, Gordon, C B, 
Colonel C. W. Proieit 

|) H. H.the Nawab of Bhopal 
HN. M. R Hophins 
K. A. Graham 
Claud Alex under Barron 
Su George Rainy 
Su Geofircy BR Clarke 
[uut -Col, D Donald 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammid All Khao 
Qizilbash of Lahore 

Col G. BM Sarel 

Col I. E, Coningham 

Col. D. ALD MeVcan 

Col. H. G Burrard 

Col. J. II. Foster Lakin 

Col (tcmporrry Col -Comdt ) G A, H, Buatty. 

Sir Robiit Holland 

(.J. Hallifax 

VWajor-Gencial H, F Covko 


Jicut -Co) DL, M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkhuma: Banerji 

the Hom’blh Mr 2.1. BR. Glancy 

W.R. Gourlay 

M or-Gconcral K. Wigram, 1. A. 

Rai Bihadur Dewan Lirhan Das 

Captain H H. Raja Narendra Sah, of Tehri 
(Gathwal) 

She Hon bk Sir Arthur Rowlund Knapp 


Normat Edward Marjoribanks 

Su Denys de Saumarez Bray 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadu: Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul ot 
the Punjab 

S. R. Hignell 

James Crerar 

Colonel 8S. ¥, Muspratt 

W. E. Coplcston 

lrederick B. vans 

Colonel-Cumdt. Rivers Bernc y Worgan, 0.V.0, 

Major-General W, C, Bluck 


G, R. Lambert 

B. 0. Allen 

J. E. We bater 

T. E. Moir 

Di van Bahadur Raghunatha Ruo Ram Chanira 
Bao Avargal 

Major C. C. J. Barrett 

Sardar ahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Wart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napler North 

Sir Edward M. Cook, 1.0.8. 

H, E. Sit Samuel P. O’Donnell,1.0.8, 
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F. C, Griffith 
ae at Shri Fateh Singhs 


. Bullah 
The Hon'ble Mr. 8. E. Pears 
Sir John F. Campbell 
oe Geotge F. Paddison 


- Milne 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F, T. O’Uonnor 
E.8. Lloyd 
L. F. Morshead 
H, D, Craik 
§.A.Smyth 
Colonel W.H. Jofferey 
Cc. @. Adam 


Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu. 


Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Johangirabad 
D. H. Lees 

Hf. P. Tollinton 

A, W. MoNair 

F. Noyce 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Kk. J Headlam 

8. F. Stewart 

PD. T. Chadwick 

M. EK. Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

R. Onkden 

The Hon'ble Major-General 1’. H. Symons 
F. Lewisohn 

W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. Il. Ley 

E. Burdon 

The Houn’blo Mr. J EB. Holson 

A. W. Pim 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
@.G. Sim 

I. Birtley 

N. Macnii{chacl 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Y. G Campbel 

The Hon'ble Lieut -Col S. B.A Pattir-on. 
The Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Marten 

B. Foley 

A. Langley 

Licutenant Colone] M. L. Fcriar 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empresa of India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1887, 
anc 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master, forty Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), one hundred and forty Knights Com- 
manders, and an indefinite number of Com- 
panions (not exceeding, without special statute, 
20 nominations in any one year); also Extra 
and Honorary Members over and above the 
vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Add'- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special atatute Jan. lst, 1900, commemora- 
tive of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt. in India. 

The Insignia are: (4) The CoLLaB of gold 
formed of elephante, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chams; (é#) The StTaR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five raya of cilver, 
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having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a pare 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im: 
peratricis Auspicits, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: (4) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inacribed Imperatricis Aus- 
piciss, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (tv) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears: (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the samc 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size: (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 


The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


A Companion wears from the left breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
a8 appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The hing-Emperor of India. 
Grand Master of the Order:—H. EK. 

the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 


Officers of the Order :—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E,) 
The Duke of Connaught 
H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 


H. HE. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikb of 
Mohammersh and Dependencics. 

Ii. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Falsal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 


Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 

Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’Filipp! 

General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadar, 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Kana of Nepal 

H H. Sultan Str Abdul Karim Fadthii bin Ali, 
Sultan of Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

pared as Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepa 

H, BE. The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencies 

H. E. General Sir Yang-taeng-haln, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Kiang Proviaca 
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General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. ‘ 


H H Sanyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin us 
Salyid Turk}, C$1., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 


H H the Maharaja of (hhat wpur 
Sir Edward Gnmwood Mc ars 
N E Marjoribanks 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.LE.) 


H, H. The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Harris 

H. H. The Nawab of Tonk 
H.H. The Wali of Kalat 


H. H. The Maharaja of Gon‘’,al 
H H. The Maharaja of Braares 
H. H. The Mahara‘« of Urchha 
Lord Ampthill 

H H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 


H H. The ex-Begum of Bhopal 
Lt.-Col. Sir Edmond Elles 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Bir Arthur Lawley 

H, H. rhe Maharaja of Bikaner 


H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 
li. H The Nawab of Rampur 


Maharaja Feshkar Sir Kishan Pareh.d 
Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louls Dane 

Lord Stamfordham 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H H. The Maharana of Udalpur 
H.H The Maharaja of Patiala 
H. H The Raja of Cochin 

H. H, The Raja of Pudukottal 
Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 


Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 
Lord Chelmsford 


The Earl of Ronaldshay 

Sir Michac] Francis O'Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ah, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy “achariah Cox 
H. H.Tukoji Rao 1II, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

H.E Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

H.H The Maharaja of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

Lord Lytton 

H. H, The Maharaya of Dhrangadhra. 


The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring 
Earl of Cromer, C,Y.0, 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent, X.0.8.]., 
KrT,, 1.0.8. 

H. H. Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 


Shamanic ae ee Wilson a _ 
Ta a Sir Bijay Che Mahta 
Bahadur of Burdwan jay ‘ 

H. E, Viscount Goschen 

H. H. Tho Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

H, E. The Rt. Hon. Sir Franeig Sta oley q, ackson. 
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Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 


Sie Arthur Baron Carnock 

H. H Tho Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Edward Charlies Kayll Oliivant 
Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Ex-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Abluwalla 


Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 


Col. Sir John Walter Ottlcy 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lefty 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smitb 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashlelgh Wynne 


Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Siz Robert Irvin Scallon 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Sladc 
Sir Archdalo Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Rait Cleveland 

Field Marshal Karl Haig 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsal) Burt 

Slr James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Licut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 
Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. H. The Reja of Sitamau 

H, H. The Kaj Sahob of Wankanet 


Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Bichard Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint-Hill Eardiey- Wilmot 

Fir Francia Edward Spring 

8. H The Maharawal of Partabgarh 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bijawar 
Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sit Maro Aurel Stein 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 


Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 


Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar 

Lieut -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Faridoonj! Jamshedji, 0.8.1. 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvarsya 


Miraj 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart J»onald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

Sir Alexander Henderson Diack 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 


Sir Robert Balley Clegg 

H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 

Sir James Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Balg 

H. H. the Raja of Bilaspur 

Khan Buhadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut.-Gien. Sir Raleigh Gilbert Egerton 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henty D’Urban Keary 


Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William (icorge Lawrence Beynon 

H. H. The Raja of Rajgarh 

Rana of Barwani 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

H. H. Tho Maharaja of Jammu and Kaehiir 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Thakur Saheb of Rajkot 

Lieut.-Col. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, Raja of 
Lambargaon 


Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Liout-Gen., Sir Altrod Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 

Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

3ir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Marris 

His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-wl-Mulk Mchtar of 
Chitra) 

Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 

Bir James Herbert Seabrooke 


Bir C. HK. Low, 1.0.8. 
Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 


1.8.0. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gon. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 
Major-Gen. Sir H. F. &. Freeland 
Baron Montagu of Beaulica 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V. Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudhol 
Sir W. Maude, 1.0.8. 
Raj Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt, 
Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malieson 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 


Sir J. G. Cumming 

The Hon’ble Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skcen 
H, H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
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H. KE. sir H. h. C, Dobbs 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 

sir H, A. Crump 

Sir W. D. Sheppard 

Sir I. C. Porter 

Lt.-Col. Sir A. B Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 
Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 
Sir KE. Maconochie 


Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. Le Mesurier 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Erishna Yachendruju- 
varu of Venkatagiri 

Sir C, A. Bel] 


Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jarg 
Bahadur 

Sir John H, Biles 

Licutenant-Colonel Siz T. W. Halg 

H{. u. Sir John Henry Kerr 

Vice-Ad miral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H.H. The Maharaja ot Sikkim 

The Chicf of Sanghi 


Major Nawab Malik Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
TiWana 

Sir H. F. Howard 

Sir A. . Knapp 

H. EK. Sir Hi. L. Stephenson 

The Hon ble Sir R. A. Mant 

The Hon’ble Sir 3. N. Mitra 

The Hon’be Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
te Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikranpur, 


Sir Chimanlal H Sctalvad 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibulla Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H. McPherson 

sir W. J. Reid 

Sir Ki. M. D. Chamier 

Khan Bahodur Sayyid Sir Mchdi Shah 

Sir A. C. Chatterjee 


Sir R. E. Holland 

Tho Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Rainey 

The Hon’ble Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar Avargal 

sir 8.P. O'Donnell 

sir b. P. Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi 

Raja Sir Panagantl Ramarayaningar, Raja of 
Panagal 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 

sir Geoffrey deMontmorency 

The Hon'ble Sir William Barton. 

The Hon’ble Sir Frederick William Johnstone 

The Hon’bie Sir Cawasji Jchangir (Junior) 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


It. KE. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Haji mt ogee: Ali Rais-ut-Iujjar of Mubam-« 
mera 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

carrie Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud—(Persian 

7) 


* Perrvoral: hereditary title is Raja. 
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Mirza All Karam Khan Shoja-i-Nizam, Dy Dr WaldemarM Haffkine 


Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Co) Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut -Col Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 


Rustamji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rtistamjl Dhelu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 


Lieut -Col Gen. Sugiyama, Imiperjal Japanese 2 Robert Warrand Carlyle 


ledt Franc ols Plerre Paul Razy-——(Zurope) 

feut -Col Bhuban Bikram Rana—(Nepal) 
Lieut -Col Shamshere Bikram Rana—(Nepal) 
Lieut -Col Dumber Shumshere Thapa—( Nepal) 


Atniv 
Eat Richard Beamish—(Europe) 


enry Ceci! Ferard 
Charles George Palmbr 
Lieut -Col Samuel John Thomson 
P C H Snow 
Licut -Col A B Minchin 
W T Van Someren 


Lieut -Col Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur Charlies Still 


Rana—{ Nepal) 
T.jeut -Col Madan Man Singh Basniat—(Nepal) 
Tieut -Col Gambhir Jung Thapa—({Nepatl) 
[.4eut Col. Chandra Jung Thana—({Nepal) 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana—{Nepal) 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat—(Nepal) 
H + Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim al Ilhan} 
Shaikh of Qatar—(Perstan Gulf) 


Col H K McKay 

Lieut -Co!l W B Brownlng 

Robert Giles 

Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 

Col Walter Gawen King 

Lieut -Col Sir Lrank Popham Young 
Tieut Col Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
Lieut Col Malcolm John Meade 


Taoyin Chur Chu juli Chih, rao yin of Kashgar Edward Louis Caprell 


Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 


George Moas Harriott 
Henry Marsh 
Lteut -Col Bertrand Evelyn {follish Gurdon 


His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, Henry Felix Hertz 


Shaukat ul-Mulk 


Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 


His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 


of Kowelt and dey ndencles 


' Gol Solomon Charles Frederick Pelle 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, MBI ‘ Aenrv Alexander Sim 


(Persvan Guls) 
Gurujl Hemray (Nepal) 
Mir Suba Austaman Singh (Nepat) 
Bada Lazi Marichiman Singh (Nepal) 


Companions (C I E) 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir George Watt, MB 
Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 
Lne Rt. Hon Salyid Amir All 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Sir Rayner Childe Barker 
Lieut -Ool Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 
Edmund Neel 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut -Col Henry Percy Poingdestre Leigh 
Sir J Bampfylde Fuller 
Sir Willlam Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
MajoreGen @.F L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man 
Lieut -Gen SirG@. L R Richardson 
Lieut -Col Sir Richard Carnac [emple 
Edward C 8 George 
Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 
Arthur C, Hankin 
Adam G Tytler 
Charles E Buckland 
Harry A Acworth 
Sir Steyning W id 

r Steyn gerley 
Col. W. RB. Yelling 
Hony Col Sir Henry J. Stanyon 
#rederick John Johnstone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Henry Cook 

Francis Erakine Dempster 
Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 
a tesg eer ashri Sankara Subbalyar 
Edwin Darlington 


Col John Crimmin 

Lieut -Col Granville Henry Loch 

Sir William Jameson boulsby 

Col William John Read Rainsford 

Lieut -General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut -Col Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf Ali Khan Gen: ral 

Khan Bahadur Subadar-Majot Sardar Khan 

Hony Capt. Subadar Major Yasin hhan, Sardar 
Bahadur 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Alexander Lauzun Pendnck Tucker 

Lieut -Col John Clibborn 

Col George Wingate 

T lout -Co} George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Lreut-Col drank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Lockhart Mathew St Clair 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt -Gen Sir Ernest DeBrath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elllott 

Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 

Edward Giles 

[Lieut -Col Alfred William Alcock 

T feut -Col Douglas Donald 

Dr Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 

Charles Henry Wileon 

Reo Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lal 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut -Col Arthur D’Atcy Gordon Bannerman 

Robert Douglas Hare 
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William Bell 

Sir Claude I{amilton Archer Bill 

Kdward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut -Col Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

Georges James Perram 

Sir ©. Sankaran Nayar 

William Ninnia Porter 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col C W Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji: Patel 

Lieut -Col Sir W F T O’Connor 

Lionel Truninger 

Capt George Wilson 

Rear Admiral Lhomas Webster Kemp 

William Harrison Moreland 

Sir Montague de P»meroy Webb 

Sir Hugh William Orange 

Lieut -Col Charles Archer 

Major Lionel Malmg Wynch 

Arthur William Uglow Pope 

Major General Willlam Artbur Watson 

Col Alain Chartier de Lotbinlere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut -Col Aubrey John O’Brien 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Major-Genl Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek William George Keppel 

Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 

Lt -Col Sir David Prain 

Col, William John Daniell Dundee 

The Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Col Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 

Col Henry Thomas Pease 

Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarre Campbell 

Ma) -Gen). Arthur Ie Grand Jacob 

Sir John Stratheden Campbell 

Frederick Palmer 

Surgn Lieut -Col Sir Warren Roland Crooke 
Lawless 

Lt -Col AlexanderJohn Maunsell MacLaughlin 

George Claudius Beresford Stirling 

Francia St George Manners Smith 

Col David Melville Babington 

Sir Pazhamarnerl Sundaram Alyar Sivaswam) 


Alvar 
H FE Field-Marshal Sir William Hiddel] Bird- 


wood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt -Col John Norman Macleod 
Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut -Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kau 
Lieut -Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Tievt.-Col Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maurg Bah-1loo 
Brigddicr-General Ernest William Stuart Kine 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Lieut -Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P, Bajagopala 
Achariyer, Avargal. 
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Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

John Newlands 

I leut -Col Henry Parkin 

Col Sir Robert Neil Campbell 

H £E Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 

Litut -Col Stuart George knox 

Ldgar Thurston 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 

Reginald Edward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 

Joseph John Mullaly 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Dr Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Col Krank Goodwin 

Lieut Col George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 

Hony Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Icmporary Major Fy ai Bigoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guidér 

Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut -Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Straiton 

Hony Lieut James Scott 

Ticut Col Edward Gelson Gregson 

Hony Col H L Sir William Malcolm Hallay 

Col Benjamin William Marlow 

Jrerbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Ihe Hon ble Lient -Col Francis Beville Pri- 
deaux 

Licut Col Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut -Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col Charlos Mactaggart 


| Hopetoun Gabriel Stok 


Licut Col Sir Leenard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shashtri 
Nawab Kaiser Khan, Chief of the Magase: I'ribe 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Ral 

Robert Charles Francis Volkers 

Alexander Muirhead 

Aloxander Emanuel English 

Ldward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 

‘Ir George Sanky Harf 

Col George Henry Lvans 

Col Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev Dr John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

fieut -Col Emest Douglas Money 

Col Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Tkeut -Col John McKenzie 

Lieut -Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut Col.Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut Col Lawrence Impey 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 

Lieut Col Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Col William Burgess Wright 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbakah Singh Bedi 

Col Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Hony Lieut -Col Sir Willlam Daniel Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Tieut -Col John Glennie Greig : 
Sardar Naoroj! Podamj! 

Brig -Genl, BR. E. T, Hogg. 
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C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lieut.-Co]. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrench-Mullen 
Bernard Coventry 

Albert John Harrison 

Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francls Raymond 

Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 


a Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 


Khan 
Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
David Wann Alkman 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart, 
Major-General Maitland Cowper 
Dr. Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Jt.-Coltonel Hugh Stewart 
Lieut.-Col, William Glen Liston 
Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinson 
Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 


Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert William Layard 


Dunlop 
Raja Hrishi Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col’ Townley Richard Filgatc 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charies Cahill Sheridan 


Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsler 


Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfeld 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir Willlam Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8S. Crauford 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. John 

Sardar Sif Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar, 

The Hon’blo Sir A. P. Muddiman 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W.C. M. Dundas 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. P. R, Cadell 

Charlies Cunningham Wateon 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H. Arden-Wood 

J. R. Pearson 

Col RB. J. Blackham 

W. 0. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Touls E, B, Cobden-Ramsay 

The Hon’ble Hon. Ool. William Pel! Barton 

Geerge Batley Scott 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narsingh 
Muaholkar 

Rao Bahadur SirRaghunath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
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Leoaard Birley 

rank Frederick Lyall 

Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Lt.-Col. trank Ourrie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Licut.-Col. E, D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samucl Alfred ®locock 
Licut.-Col, Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Edward Rawson Gardiner 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 
Sir Magor Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Samuel! Richard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 

Montague Hill 

Lieut.-Col. Fredcrick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterel) 

Sirdar Sahib Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
OCaptaim George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Lt.-Col. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Coli. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denbam 

Lt.-Col. Charles real ia Windham 


' Herbert George Chic 


—_— io 


Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

H. H. Baja Pratab Singh, Raja of Ali Rajpur 
Col. Ceci] Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Ltono] Linton Tomking 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

The Hon'ble Raja Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tariton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 
Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

Tho Hon'ble Licut.-Col, William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 

Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams- Williams 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Banerji 

Hammett Reginald Clode Halley 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 
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Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shalt 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlsa 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 


Diwan Bahadur Tiwari Chhajuram 
Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

The Hon’ble Mr, Steuart Edmund Pears 
Willlam Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 
Brevet-Major A. G, J. MacIlwaine 
Col, T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Col. Richard Alexander Steel 


Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. R Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col, William Gillitt 

Major (}. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major Rk, W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col, F. W. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 


Major Charles John Emile Clerici 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith 
A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. RB. Gourlay 

W. 8. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 


Charles Francia Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir 8. M, Burrows 

Sir P. J. Haitog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Gent.} H. A. Young 
Col. J, H. Dickson 

Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 
Lt.-Col. W. KB. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Nol. 8. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 


Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander ki. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Bayley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

The Hon'ble Sir Jamcs MacKenna 
Kdward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Wators Sutherland 

The Hon'ble Mr. Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
Arthur Willsteed Cook 

Thomas Eyebron Moir 

James Crerar 

Col, Henry Robert Crosth waite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushinzton Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

Taw Sein Ko 

Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
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Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson 

Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 

Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 

Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 

Lt.-Co). Godfrey Lainbert Carter 

Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 


Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 

James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 

Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorim:2 

Lieut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 

Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 

Tho Tlon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhj-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 

Hony, Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 

Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 

Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 

Licnt.-Col. James Ainsworth Yates 

Air Commodore David Munro 

Reverend William Robert Park 

Brevet-Col. Francis Willam Pirrie 


Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborns Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 

as or (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 

nox 
Major-Gencral James Archibald Douglas 
Charles KRowlatt Watkins 


Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 
Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 
The Hon'ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

The Hon'ble Mr. James Donald 
Willlam Woodword Hornell 
Harchandrai Vishindas 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col, Henry Francis Cloveland 
Augustus icnry Deans 


Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Lang)cy 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 


Rai } uhadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jha! , Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 
As‘ .stant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 
B'.g.-General John Latham Rose 

I ..-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 


J.t.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Teompy, Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Colonel William Ewbank 
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Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 
Brev.-Colonel C. M Goody 
Lleut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Izat 


Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barratt 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 
Cuptain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 


Nawab Bahadur Salyld Nawab All Chaudhuri 
Khao Bahadur 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 


Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsnanath Ghosal 

Allan William Pim 


Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Kdwatd Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 


Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

sir Nasarwanji Navro;i Wadia 


Krig.-Gene1al Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Poors 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 


Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut.-Col, F, A. F. Barnardo 1.¥.8. 
Captain Seymour Douglas Vaic, 8.1 M. 
Arthur Cecil McWatters 
Lieut.-Coloue] Davis Heron 


Lieut.-Co]. Kdmund Tillotson Rich 

A. VY. Venkataramana Alyar 

Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major-Gencral 
Kashmir State Forces. 


Hony. Lievt.-Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Kornell Biernacki 

ony. Brigadier-Gene1al Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 


Brigadier-Gencral The Earl of Radnor 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. BE. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 
Lieut.-Col, Herbert Grenville LeMesuricr 
Col. Rollo 8t. John Gillespie 


Lieut -Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan (tilchrist 
Captain Francis Beta Davern 

Oaptain A. G. Bingham 

Tieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, 1.M.8. 
Lieut.-Col, the Lord Belhaven and Stenton,1.A. 
Liewellyn William Lewis 


Lieut.-Col George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col., Norman Kmil Henry Scott, 1.M,8, 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, 1.8, 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 


Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Major Guy Sutton Bocquot 
Lieut.-Col, Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 
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Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. 8. Steward O'Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

Jame3 George Jennings 


Sir E. M. Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 

George Ernie Chatfleld 


T feut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charies Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D’Olier Darley 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Pcrree 


Bertram Beresford Osmasrton 
Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 
rhe Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Col. Herbert Auzustus Taguiden 


Col. Comdt Richard Stukeley St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 
Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Louis Charlos McCormick 


Lieut.-Col F. E Swinton 

Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles Jamon Cope Kondall 
Muhammad Afzal Khan Llieut.-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Tieut.-c'ol. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 


Colin John Davidson 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desal, 
Col. W W. Clemesha, I.M.S. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Licut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 


Lieut.-Col. Comparer Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Lieut -Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col, C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 


Temporary Major C. F. Macpherson 
Captain F, C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt -Col. C L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier General H. De C. O’Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. BR. Gaussen 


Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
N. E. Marjoribanks 

R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut -Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton 

Cc. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir R. Clarke 

M, J. Cogavwell 
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Lieut.-Col, J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
. H. Haines 
R. $. Hole 
Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 
B. Telchman 
Dr. D. Clouston 
Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. BR. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 
The Hon'ble Sir Charles Innes 
P. P J. Wodehouse 


Captain E.I. M. Barrett 
8. F. Stewart 

Lieut.-Col. P. L O’Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 
Major H. H. F. M. Tyler 
Col. H. W. R. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 


Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. E. A. Porch 

Col. A. B. Fry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut..Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 


Major H. Murray. 

Major C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. C. Trench 


Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C, G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marrs 
G. Kvans 

Lieut.-Col. 8. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 


Sir E. Bonham-Carter 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 
Major W. 8. R. May 


W. RB. Dockrill 
G. M. O’Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Watson 
Capt. O. Mackenzie 


Major J. B. Hanafin 

Major M,C. Raymond 

W. H. J. Wilkinson 

Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 
Major-Generil A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 


Hon. Major B. W. Hildyard-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Betham 

Major-General W. C. Black 

Col, E. R. P. Boileau 

Col. W. L. J. Carey 

J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gen].) G. Christian 

Col, (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. R. Cook 

Col. Spe ita Brigadier-Genl.) F. W. H.Cox 

Col. G. M. Duff 


Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hall 
Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L, Hirsch 
Col, C, Hodgkinson 
Major G, Howson 
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Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Col. R. 8. Maclagan 


Lt.-Col. G. G. C, Maclean 
Licut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
Col, H. C. Nanton 


E, P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. 8S. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 


Hony. Lieut.Col. The Hon'ble Justice Sir Stuart 
Liout.-Col. J. W. Watson 
R. B. Wilson 


Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 

Lieut -Col. H. N. Young 

Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzle 

Licut -Col. C. N. Watney Habibur Rahman 


han. 
Ressalder Wony, Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur 


Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Doaglas 
Lieut.-Col Charles Edward Edward-Collins 
Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major Harold Berridge 


Major-Genl. M. BR. W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sit Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia 


The Hon’ble Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 

Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur [Tir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 


S. 8. Ayyangar 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Richey 
¥, W. Woods 

A. I, Holme 


G. G. Sim 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Licut.-Col. F. R, Nethersole 
R. 8. Troup 


kK. B. W. Thomas 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Stevone 
A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 


Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Col, John Anderson Dealy 


Major-General Harry Christorber Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
Major-General Cyril Norman Maomullen 


Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Uarry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 
Col. Henry Charles Swinbuine Ward. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 


Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Licut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W. C. Renouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. R, Verney 

K. C. 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. 0. R. A. Bond 
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J. Reid 

C W.E Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut -( 0] Sir F. H Humphrys 


Major F. W Gerrard 

R. 8. Pearson 

C T Allen 

C. B La louche 

A K Maitra 

Col Leslie Waterfield Shakespeare 


Col C E I Francis Kirwan M1cquoid 
ree E J Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 


Major Cicndon Turbcrville Daukes 
sar 7. mporary Brigadicr Gconcril)G P Camp- 


t 
Lieut Col. HL Crosthw ut 
C Latimer 

Col E H Payne 

Licut -Col C £ B Stucle 
Col T Stodart 


Licut -Col E C W Conwy, Gordon 
(ol C Hudson 

Col II Ross 

Col DM Witt 

Tiut -Col Ikbil Muhammad Khan 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 


The Hon’bl Mr Michael \eane 

James David Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charlkis Morgan Wc bb 

Divid Thomas ( hadwiek 

Harry William Maclcan Ives 


(harles Maurice Baker 

Wil iam Alexandcr Marr 

Thc Hon ble Mr Geoffrey Latham Corbett 

Tho Hon’bk Sieut Col Kdmund Henry Sult 
James, 

John Tudor Garynn 

Lieut -Col Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut, Col Williain Frederick Harvey 


Honorary-Col Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Lieut,-Col Joho Lawrence Van Geyzel 
Colonel Sydney Fredcrick Muspratt 
Major Hinry George Viur 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Chasles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 


Alexander Waddell Pods 

Sir Dadiba Mcrwanji Dalal 

Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 
Jchangir Buhram)i Murzban 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr Frank Herbcrt Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 


Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illus 
Major T'rederick Lawreneo Gore 

or Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvle 
Lieut.-Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lteut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevat Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthingten 
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John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdon 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 


Hc rbert Edward West Martindell 
Alexander Montgomerie 

Bvelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Leslie Miurice Crump 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 

Major General Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 


Henry Vernon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Captain Lewis Macchsfleld Heath 
Major Lionel Ldward Lang 

Rai Bihadur Milkhi Rim 

Rao Bahadur hesho Govind Damle 
James Walls Mu kison 

Arthur Lamhe rt Pl vyfair 


Docto: Mohendra Nath Banarjce 

Jol, (Honorary LBrigadicr-G_ neral) 
Atthur Lane 

Bas;] John Gould ‘ 

vwajor-General John Blackburn Smith 

Major-General } rancis Hope Grint Hutehingon 

francis Pepys Rennie 

lhe HWon’ble Lt -Vol 
Patterson 

Malcolm Caird Mc Alpin 

Ldward Arthur Henry Blunt 

Lieut,-Col James lntrican 

Alex inder Carmich ul Stewait 

Walter J rank Hudson 

Adrian Tames Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Me ares 


Major henneth Oswald Goldi 
Ldward [ rancis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
[Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 

Arthur (ampbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 

Alexandc r Newm irch 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur MirSharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Rahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 


Henry 


Stewart Blakely Agnew 


Khan Bihadur Dr Nasarvanjl Hormas}i 
Choksy 
The Hon’ble Raja Chandra Chur Singh, of 


Atri Chandapur 
William Scott Durrant 
Archibald Gibson McLagan 


Alcxander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St, John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut Col Michiel Lloyd Fcrrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Corvton Jonathan Webstor Mayne 
Walter Swain 

Major Cyril James Irwin 

Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Edwin Lessware Price 

Ral Bahadur Chuni Lal Basu 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 
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Alexander Shirley Montgomery 


Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 
Lleut.-Coal. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Lieut.-Col, John Phillip Cameron 


Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut-Col. Henrv Ross 
Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 


Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 


Majc> Henry Bencdict Fox 

U. Po Tha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 
Naoioji Bapooji Sakiatwala 

William Stantiall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 


Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 
W. Alder 

T, R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D, G. Mitchell 


Lt.Col. R. H. Chenevix Trench 
E. G. B. Peel 

The Hon'ble Mr, F, F. Sladen 
A, F, L, Brayne 


C. G, Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A, Levonton 
Lt.-Col, T, Hunter 
Lt.-Col. R. McCarrison 
J. W- Bhore 


H.G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
R, M, Maxwell 

J. H. Hechle 

Major D. P. Johnstone 


Khan Bahadur Milan Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G. D. Barne 

J. Evershed 

Saw Hke Swaba 

L, Graham 


C. A. H. Townsend 

H.W. Legh 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H, P. Duval 
J.C. Ker 


F. F. Bion 

W.S. Bremner 

P.S, Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 
C. W. Gwynne 


R. B. Ewbank 

Dr. B. L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 
Maulvi Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 


Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

Cc. W. Dunn 

Rh. E. Gibson 


Lieut. Col. G. H. Russell 
B.J. Glancy 

H. B. Clayton 

E, W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya. 


Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T.M. Wright 

A. N. Moberly 

The Lev, K, M. Macphail 


Licut-Col, Sir G, R. Hearno 
C. E. W. Jones 

Ma)or-Ge neral R. Heard 

U. L. Mojumdar 

P, K. Percival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 

Major G. C. 8. Black 

Mirza Mohamed Ismail 


J. M. Ewart 

Ral Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 

W, J. Litter 

bh. Venkatapathiraju G aru 

I, Clayton 

Diwan Rahadur Shrinivasa K. Roddy 
iF. Yorng 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar Ali 

A. W. Street 

Gq. D. Rudkin 

R, B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P, Kesava Pillai Avargal 


A. R. I. Tottenham 
A.A. J.. Parsong 

r. C. Turner 

J, A. TL. Swan 

H. G. HRillson 

(‘olone] C. H. Bensley 
KB. G. Turner 


T. G. Rutherford 

Licut.-Col. O. D. Opilvie 
Ideut.-Coloae] EB. C. G. Maddock 
EF, Anderson 

(+, Cunningham 

Major C. K. Daly 

Licut.-Colonel J.C. 8. Vaughan 


F. C. Crawford 
H. Calvert 


U. Me 
Licut -Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 


Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhurl 
| Diwan Bahadur T’. Rangachariyar 


W. I. Travers 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
| Captain Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 


Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Kuo Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K, Rustomji 
Lieut-Col. R, P. Wilson 
G. R. Thomas 
| H, Tireman 
A. ID. Ashdown 
T, H. Morony 
C, W. Lloyd Jones 
| H. A. Crouch 


W. Gaskell 

)). G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, A, Hingston 
kh, P. Hadow 

TAcut -Col. W. D. Smiles 

J M Clay 

Licut.-Col. J. A. Brett 

Majo: H.R. Lawrence 

A.M, MacMillan 


Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 

Oscar De Glanville 

K. B. Nawabrada Salyid Ashrafud Din Ahmad 
kK, 3, Bohram)i Hormasji Nanavati 
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Surendta Nath Mullick 

Col 8 H E Nicholas 

H A F Lindsay 

iho Hon ble Licut -Col A D Macpherson 

hashinath Shriram Jatar 

Rao Bahadur Vangal Tliruvcenkhata Krishnoma 
Acharya Avargal 


G Wiles 
Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 


LE R Toy 

B A Collins 

R R Maconachie 

P Hawkins 

J Wilson Johnston 

C M hing 

H W Lmerson 

P A kelly 

Licut Col J W D Megaw 
BS hisch 


I D Ascoli 


Jient Col R H Bott 

Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P Hide 

I W Sudmersen 

The Rev A L Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
F H healy 

J RS \Venkatarama Sasti),a1 
M Irving 


H O B Shoubridge 

Col h V hukday 

S W Goode 

A H W Bentinck 

H L L Allanson 

Khan Buhadur P M los un 
G S& Bajpu 

W H A Webster 


Ru Bahadur H kh Rahe 
TC B Diake 

Licut Col L W Huky 
G@ Clarke 

MajorD G sianimin 
H J Bhabha 

Sardu Mn M A hhon 
Ahwaja Nazim ud Din 


A ( Wooluer 
A L Covernton 
P S Burrell 

H Denning 

W B Biander 
(x W Hatch 
CU Wills 

HY A Tane 

hk ® Franjl 
Col W H kvans 
G kL Lawenus 


F Armitage 

1 © Simpson 

Tieut Col A C lancock 

Brevet Lieut Col H | Hauzhton 
Lient Gul H D Marshal 

H DG Law 

R W Hanson 

H R Wilkinson 

Inaeut Col J W Cornwall 

R D Anstead 

D Milne 

W Roche 

Rei Biswambhar Rai Bahadur 
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Rai 1 P. Mukhai)ji Bahadur 
Gh Devdha 

Chaudhari Chhaju Ram 
TH R tristy 

It (ol TC H Tchester 

( W C Curson 

rN Gupta 

G I Seams, 

H C Tiidell 

1 G@ Ld 

JT BG Smith 

DL Drak Brochiwnin 


D M Stcwart 

R Littl haiks 

VA Boker 

It-Col R W Macdonald 
€ & Whitworth 

A B Briggs 

Lt -Col 1 D’})) Icntcst y 
J lL Armstrong 

ROS Hirst 

1 P V Gompertz 
Major A (x ‘Trusildcr 
Captain(T mp Major) A | BR Tumly 
PL Onl 


Ru Bahidur Jinak Sin.h 
Diwan Bihadur L kt M ht 


A ¢ Clow Tts 
WD RR Pr ntice 
A lk lloylt LOS 
A L Stowell 

H ¢ Gowan TOS 
Colon ¢ © Palmer 

J tecshtt Los 

( I Bow ICS 

C Wo A Luner [C5 

It ¢ol © 1 Dunn, IMS 

A R Astbury 

1 N & Johnson TCS 

Miuord Jo oT Lrshine 

R O Chanter 

1 H Berthoul, I US 

k A Horton 

W W Dosh 

J] Mulla 

G Morg vin 

Rat Bahadur Mihendra Chandy Mitre 
hao Bahalut Ryu Har Singh of Wohwy au 
k B Chong 

lL W_=Lhomas 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 


This Order was instituted Jan 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultancously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It con 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with sone 
Royai Princesses, and the female relativea ot 
[Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offces in conneution with India. 
Badge, the Royal Cyphcr In jewels #ithtn an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation, the letters C I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 
LHE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA 


Ladies of the Order (C. 1) 


Her sajeaty Lhe Queen 
H M, the Queen of Norway 
H. BR, H. the Princess Royal 


ICs 
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H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
H.M. The Queen of Roumania 
H. R. H. Princess Beatrice 


The Ex-Duchess of Cumberland 

H. R. 4. The Pnincess 
Langenburg 

H. R. H. the Princess Loulse (Duchess of 


Argyll) 

H.1.& R. H. tho Grand Duchess Ayril of 
Ruasia 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

Hf. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 


Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 

H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharani! Sabib Chimna Bal Gackwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H.-H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

poy George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia revert ac White 

Mary Katherl1fe. Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

The Lady Willingdon 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal! 

France Charlote, Lady Chelmsford 

Countess of Reading 

H. H. Maharani Sakhiya Raja Saliba Scindie 
Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 

H, E The Lady Irwin, 


Distinctive 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahaiur’, ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur’, *‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued :—({1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion beamng the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the Se hes or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, and 

Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Bao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 


of Hohcnilohe. 


The Indian Orders. 


should be worn on the left breast fastened by 

@ brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 

a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 

badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 

Conjunction with other decorations, they*should 

Sra Immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
edal. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal,—This 
Medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both cominissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 1? inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1} in. wide, with 
blue edges § in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viccroy of India, 

Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. HK. I. Co, in 
1837, to reward personal biavery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It js divided into three classcs and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct In the @eld. On the advancement 
from One class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives r tain the decoration. 
Ihe order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is contmued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class cone 
sists of a star of eight points, 13 in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel] bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscnption Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 


Badges.—An announcement Wreaths of laure] In gold, The Second Class 


Star js of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver, 
[he decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar f10m 4s dark-blue ribbon 14 in. 
in width with red edgcs, bearing a gold orsilver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India.—This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long und faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding & commission in & native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or oolour, 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1g in. in diameter. The centre is 
Occupied by a lion statant gardant Upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 


for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 


shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raiand Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue witb 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states:--The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the questionof the 
positionin which miniatures of Indian titles 
Should be worn, and have decided that they 


for suspension from a broad ormamental band 
.. in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
,from the neck, The Second Class is 1,3 In. in 
|diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
; there is n0 crown On this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop, The 
| reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
!  dditional allowance of two rupees a day 





—_ 


Katsar-t-Hind Medal. 


and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of ono rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.—This 
Was Instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states ‘‘a non-com- 
inissioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S, medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a vei) 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
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legend Victoria Kaisar-j-lIind, On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service, Within the palm wreath 
is the word India, The medal, 13 in. In dia- 
Meter, is sUspendedfrom a scroll by means 
of ared ribbon 1d In. wide. The medals Issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s succes- 
30rs bear On the obverse their bust in profile 
with the Iegend altored to BDWARDVS or 
GEORGIVS. 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decorativn was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended in 1001 and 1912—being as 
follows:—‘ Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can _ reward 
important and useful serviccs rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesald, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.’* The decoration is styled 
“The Kaisar-l-lHind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in Jndla” and consists of two classes, 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-l-Hind for Public Service 
lo India;’? it ls suspended on the loft breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the Ist Class. 


Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalal Desik 

Achariyar, Diwan JBabadur V. Krishna 
AyyangaT Ramanuj3 

Advani, M. 8S. 

Ahinad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 

Aivar. Mre. Parvati Ammal Chandia Scekhara. 

Alexender, A. IL. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessic Matilda, M.D. 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnars yap 

Ampthill, Margaiet, Baroness 


Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Ayyar, Dr. P. 8. A. Chandrasekhara 
Baird-Smith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 

Banerji, Sir P. C. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 
Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, Mra, Evelyn Agnes 
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Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Ral Bihacur 

Beals, Dr.; American Marathi Mission, Bombay 
Boar, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt -Col. Charlies Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Mlss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 


Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev, FatherI, 

Bestall, A. H. 

Bhandari, Kai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bikanir, Maharaja of 


Bingley, MajoreGeneral Alfred 

iwalkar, Sardar Paragshram Krishnarao 
Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissione Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, Captain R. H. 


Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur U, N, 
Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss 1, 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 


Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Galeb, Dr. O. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Campbell, Dr. Miss 8. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Caricton, Dr. (Miss) Jessio, M.D. 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 


Chand, Sakhi, Rat Bahadur 
Chand, Raj Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chapman, R. A. B. 
Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D. D 
Chatterton, Alfred 

atterton, Mrs. L. 
Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rat 
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Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K, P, Puttanus 
Chitnavis, Sir Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hotmu7shaw 
Copland Lheodore Benfey 

Coppel, Right Riv Bishop! rancis Stephens 


Corbett, Capt J lL (Retd ) 
Oousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francls Colomb 
Crosthwaite, The Rev C0. A. 
Orouch, H 

Ourrimbboy, Mahomedbhoy 
Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Kam Saran 


Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanu) 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathru 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev Can A. W. 

Davies, Mrs Edwin 

Davis, fhe Rev ¢ 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Dawson, Br vet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Ldward 
Debi, Ravi Murari: Kumari 

Devi, Maharani Parb1n1 


deLotbinlere, Lieutenant Coloncl Alain C Joly 

Devdhar, G K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Rani bahiba Luxmiba 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr Behari Lal 

Dobson, Mrs Margaret 

Doulas Dr 1 

Drysdal., Rcv J A 

Dufern, Amedei (George 

DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Lhomas Edwards 


Tarle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 

Evans, ‘lhe Rev J © 

Jarrcr, Miss L M 

latina Sidhbikha, Begum Saheba 

Ferard, Mrs Ida Margaret 

Fosbrooke, Mrs M E A 

Francis, Edu ard Bc lcham 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur D S:shagini Rao Pantulu 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rac 
Pantulu 

Garu, Diwin Bihidur Raghupati Venkata 
ratnam Nayudu 

Ghosal, Mr Jyotsnanath 


Gillmore, The Rey David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N 8 

Gi.on, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Rev Mother 

Gordon, The Riv D R 

Goschen Viscountess 

Graham, Miss A S 

Gngory Broth 

Graham, [he Kev John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs Kate 

Grattan Colonel Henry ¥ illiam 

Gritfin, Miss J] 

Gullford, The Rev. E (with Gold Bar) 
Guyer, H C 

Gwyther, Lieut -Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, lhe Rev Fordinand 

Halg, Lieutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 


The Inatan Orders. 


Wamilton Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, F H 

Hanson The Rev QO. 

Harper Dr R. 

Hart, Dr Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut -Colone) Hierbert de Vere 
Harvey Miss R 


Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 

Hawker, Miss A M 

Henrictta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D C deLay 
Hickmbothim Iho Rov J H 
Higginbotham, 8 

Uildesley, {he Rev Alfred Herbert 


Hodgson, Ldward Marsden 
TJodgson (Miss)1 A 

Hocck, Rev Father L V. 
Hogan W JT Alexander 
Holmes Myjor,) A EH 
Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland H T 

Home, Walter 

Hopkins Mrs Jessie 

Hormusfi, Dr S © 


Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte mp 

Howard Mrs QGobrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoslan? Jobn Somerwell 

Hume, Lhe Rey R A 

Tugband Major Jamea 

Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Mutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutwa The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari of 
Hydari, Mrs Amina 

Irvine, J ieutenant Colonel Thomas Walt«r 


{[smail, Muhammad Yusaf 

ives, Harry Willian Maclean 

lyer Diwin Bahidur’ 8 

Jackson, Rev James Chadwick 

James Licutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibal 

chin ir Mrs Cowasiji 

Jenvier Rey C A R 

Juuwoold Miss HD 

Jose phinc, Sister 

Aamribai Shri Rini Stheba of Jisd in 
Kapur Raja Ban Bihari 

khaye,G@ R 

holly lhe Rv T OW 

kort Mrs Isabel 

hhin, Khin Bihadur Kuh 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs D 


Klopsch Dr Loulr 

knox, Lady (Bar to Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal) 
Kochamma, Sreemath: Vadasseri Ammavecdu 
ko, Law Sein 

hothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 

hud 1g Di CI 

Tamb, Lhe Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

Jant lhe Rey W L 


tec Ah Yain 

uludsay, D Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

[oublere Rev lather I) F A, 

Lovett Ihe Hon'ble Mr Harrington Verney 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis J idy 

CyalJ, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steel 
MacLean Rev J. H 

Macnaghten, Mr 1. M. 


Katsar-t-Hind Medal. 


Macwatt, Mijor Cencril Robert Chirles 

Midhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 

Mahant of Ema: Math, Puri 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Malvi, 'ribhuvandis Narottamdas 

Maneck hand, Scth Motilal 

Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, Ihe 
8t George 


Marie, Rev Mother 

Mary of St Pauls, Rev Mother 
Mitthews, Rov | ather 

Maycs, IWerbert Frederick 

MoC irtison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 


Mcdovrgal], Miss 1), 
Mchkenrvic, The Rev J QR. 
McNeel, lhe Rev John 
Mechta, Dr D HI, 

Mchty Mis Trav uti 
Mciklcjyohn, Miss W, J, 
Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 


Muller Phe Rev William 

Minto Downer, © untcss of CL. 
Moolgookar, Dr S. R, 

Monahan, Mrs Ida 

Mon vhan, Mis. Olive 

Morrison, F 1} 

Morgin, George 

Muir, Rev E 


Wuir Mackenzle, Lady Therese 

Mulye V_ Krishnar.o 

Nariman, Dr Temulji Bhik aj 

Narsinghgarh, Her llighness the Rani Shiv Kan 
war Sahiba of 

New, Dr Arthur 

Nev Dr T arnest 

Nwonmtt JE Reve J 

Nichols Thr Rev Dr Charles Alvord 


Nicholson, Sir Fredcrick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

Ouhlry, Rev LS 


O’ Byrne, Gerald John Cvangelist 

OQ Donncll, Doctor J P 

O’Donnel, Dr Thomas Joseph 

Oh, VWaung Ba (atzas) Anmedullth 

Oldham, Charles Lyvelyn Arbuthnot Wilham 

Q Meara, Major Lugene John 

Pidfild The Rov W H G, 

Panna, Mahirani of 

Parakh, Dr N N 

Partnjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 

Pears, S D. 

Pedley Dr Lhomas Pranklin 

Pennell, Mrs. A M 

Porfurs Th Rev LC 

Pettigara shin Bahidur Kavasjl Jamshicdy. 

Philips, Ldwin Ashby 

Picktord, Alfred Donald 

Piyzot Miss RK 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Georgs 

Pittendrigh, Rev G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother 8. C. 

Plant, Captan William Charles Trew (Gra, 
Gambler 

Platt, Dr. Kate 

Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 


Hion ble Me, Jiinecis 
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Prisad, Tt-Col Kanta 

Prisid, Pandit Sukhdco 

Price, John Dodds 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Nariyan, Rya Bihviur 


Reading, Countess of 

Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reid, I. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr Thomas 
Rivington, Ths Riv Canon, O, 3 
Roberts. Dr H. @ 

Rost Greenfleld, (Miss) 

Robson, Dr Robert George 

Rost, Lt Col Lrnest Rembold 
Row, Dr Raghavendra 

Rov, Bibu Uarendra Lal 

Rud li Mois M I 

Simthir, Maharaja of 

sanderson lady 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

siwday, Kev G W. 

Schoficld, Miss M I, 

Schucren Rev Iather £ Pf, Vinder 
Scott, Doctor A 

Scott, Mary H Marriot 

Scott, Rev Dr fl R 

Scott, Rev W 

Scudder, Rev Dr Lowis Rouse iw 
Seudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, Lhe Rev Canon Edward 
Semple Licut -Colonel Sir David 
Sharp, Flenry 

Sharpe, Walter Samuc! 


Sheard, L 

Shepherd, Rev James 
Shceppird, Mra Adeline B. 
Sheppird, William Didsbury 
Shillily, The Rev Jorn 

Shore lieut -Colon!] Robert 
Shoubridze, Major Charles Adbanlyce vi 
Simon, [he Rev Mother 
Jingh, Munshi Ajit 

singh, Raji Bhagwan Bakhsh 
singh Tar Hira 

Sita Bal 

Skinner, The Rv, Dr, William 
skrefsrud, lhe Rev Tarsorsen 
Smith, Jicut -Coloncl Henry 
smith, $ 

Solomon, Ciptain W C., 
Sorabyi, Wiss Cornelia 

Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr A 


Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Wiss 

Stit, Dr Mra. 

St Le zor, Wilhktim Douglas 

st Lneie Reverend Mother 
Stampc, Willtum Leonard 
Stanes, Robert 

Starr Mrs L.A (with ba) 
Stephens Ihe Rev Lb ¢ 


Stokes, Dr William 

Stratford Miss L M 

Surat Kuar, Rani Sahiba 

Symons, Mrs M JL. 

Tabard, The Rev Antome Marte 
Calati, Udaljl Dorabji 

faylor, Ine Kev. George Pritchar 1 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert P Lechmere 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chand 
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Thomas, The Rev, Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss BE, 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

Todhunter, Lady Ellis 

Tucker, Lieut,-Col. Wilham Hancock 
Turner, Dr. John Andrew, 0.1.5. 
Tydoman, E. 

Tyndale- -Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Lieut,-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti N ek yarn ritiél 


Vaidyanatha Seshagirl Ayyar, Avcrgal, M. R- 
Ry.. Tiruchendurul 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Van Yooek, Rey. Father Louls, S$ J. 

Vaughan, Lieut -Colonel Joseph Charles Stclke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margarct 

Victoria. Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bal of 

Wadia, Sir Hormasji Ardeshir 


Wagner, Rey. Paul 

Wake, Licut.-Coloncl Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss e 

Whitehead, Mrs. 

Wilkinson, Lieut. “Colonel Edmund 

Willingdon, The Lady 

Wilson-J ohnston, Joseph 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Young, Pr. E. L. 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 

Younghusband, Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 


Abul Fath Moulvi Salyed 

Abdul Ghan! 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdulla, Miss Isabella 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Achariyar, Mra. Sita Tiruvenkata 
Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamei Earim 
ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 
Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 

Alfred, Miss A. 


Ali Shabash Khan 8 thib Shaikh 

Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar 

Allen, Miss Fannie 

Allen, Rev. Dr. F, V. 

Allen, Mrs. M. 0. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Ammal, aoe Subrahmanya 
Lakshmi 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Rev. Mothor 

Anastesie, Sister 


Ayyar Subbu 


Tne Indian Orders. 


Anderson, Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev, Adam 
Anscomb, Major oe Mellers 
Anstie- Smith, Rev. G 

Antia, J amend Merwanji 
Antonitia, Mother M 
Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Ashton, D:. Robert John 
Askwith, Misa Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 


Attavar, Balkiishna Chetty Avergal 
Augustin, The Rev. Wather 

Aung, Mrs. Hla 

Ayyar Tiravarut Swaminath Ramaswami, 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 

Badri Parshad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Balbhadra Dass Mithoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguente Dorothy 

Bancrjec, Abimash Chandra 


Banerji, Professor Jamini Nath 
Banks, Dr. Charles 

Bopat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Mias Jane Blissett 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnett, Miss Maude 


Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 

Barton, Mrs, Sybil 

Baw, Maung kan 

Baw, U. San 

Bawden, Rev.8 D. 

Bayley, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Charles 

Beadon, Dr. M. ©’ Brien 

Reatson-Bell, ‘lhe Rev, Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.0.8.1., K C.LE. 


Reg, Mirza Kalich Beg Farldun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, Jaines Theodore 
Beville, Lieut.-Colonel Franols Granville 
poe Bai Zaoerbal 
Bhajan Lal 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bhatia, Mr. Idiharila! 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 


Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Bihari Lal, Bibu Brrj 
Bigge, Mrs. Viokt Kvelyn 

Bihari Lal 

Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Bitney, Mrs. &. D 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 


Biackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert. James 
Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, The Rev, J.C, 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 


Borah, Balinarayan 
Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Mona 
Botting, W.E. 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs, Isabol 


Kassar-s-Hind Medal. 


Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt -Col Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brij Bihari Lal 

Brock, Miss L lian Winifred 
Prough, lhe Rev Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr Edith 

Brown Mrs Tean 

Buck'cy, Miss Marzarct Liizabeth 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 

Bunter J P 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 

Burton, Miss 

Butt, Miss L 

Cain, Mrs Sarah 

Caleb, Mrs M 

Callaghan, 1] W 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane, 
Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Mis9 Susan 

Campbell Miss Mary Jano 


Campbell,The Rev Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Lhomas 

Casacls, Mra Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 


Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chalmars, T 

Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaac 
Chandler, Ihe Rev John Scudder 


Chatterji, Anidj Nath 

Chattorjeo Mis Omils Bila 

Chetty, Mr Cirnapaty Vankata Krishniswam) 

Chett: Garu, Diwan SBibidur, Gopathy 
Naray wnaswami. 


Chetti, Mrs C kh. 
Chirag Din, Sc th 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Ohurchward, P, A. 
Chye, Leong 


Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarkc, Miss Plora 
Claypol, Miss Henrk tta 
Cletk, Miss M 

Merke, Honorary Major Louls Arthur Henry 
Cleur Al 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coclho, V A 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 


Cooper, Dosabbai Pestonj!, Khan Bahadur 
Cooper Miss Marjorie Olive 

Cope, Rov Jos ph Herbort 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Dr. Alice 


Gorti, The Rev Father Fanshi, § J, 
Cottle, Mrs Adela 

Coutts, J E 

Cox, Mrs. E 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Orow, Charles George 

Crozier, Dr J 

Cumming, James Willlam Nico} 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
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Cutting, Rev Wiillam 

DaCosta, Mlss Zilla Edith 

Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 

DiGumi, Acencio 

D*Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalry mple-Hay, Charles Vernon 


Daniel, J 

Danicla M198 

Dann, Rev George James 
Das Ram Lala 

Das, Mathura Lala 

Das, Niranjan 

Dass, Malik Nardin 


Datta, Dr Dina Nath Pritha 
Davidson, Captain D J 

Daties, Miss Harriet 

Davis, Mise B L 

Davis MoM Kh 

Davys Mra M J. 

Daw hin Nycin 

Nawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 
Deane, Geoygo Archibald 

Dcojl, Wazi Ahmed, Khin Sahib 
Dehkantzow, Mra Mary Aphrisia 


DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 

Desmond J 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 

Dew, lady 

Ti Wachtcr, Tathor Trancis Aavur 
Dewes, Ide ut -Colone] Nrederick foseph 
Dexter, J 

Dharm Chand, IT ala 

Dip Singh Thakur 

Dockri ll Major Morgan 

Dodson, Dr L I 


rummond, Rev C C 
rysdale, Mrs Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charics Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dun Miss L E 
Dunk Vrs M R 
Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Duval, Mrs Ethel Aldersey 
Dwan , Mrs Mary 


Laglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut -Colonel Edward Armoid 
Ldward, R. 

Tthot, Mrs I B. 

Elwes, Mra A. 

Cmanuel, Mrs 

Jab Pr ¢ ) 

Lvans, Lhe Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
Fane Jady Kathleen Dmily 
Faridoonji, Mrs iilla 

Farrer, Muss Ellen Margaret 


Farzand Ahmad, Ahan Bahadur, Kazi Salyid 
lawcett, Mre Gertrude Mary 

Tazal Tiahi, irs R S 

Fernandez, A P 

Tornand s } uther Mullet 5 Chant whic Institution 
F french, Lieut -Colone! Lhomas 

lisk MisN B 

kitzgerald, Mr E H 

Flashman ‘Lhomas Charles 

Tleming, James Francis 

Llemina, Sister Mary 

Fletcher, Misa 
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Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglien!, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Kev. Henry 
Yorrestor, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W, 

Fianklin Miss M JI. 
Fraser, Kobert ‘Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit bara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs Shivagauri 
Gabric) Cphraim Minassch 
Galbibai, Bai 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetj) 
Garthwaite, Liston 

Gast, Rev. J 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 


Ghamandi Singh, [icut.-Co] Kanwar 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J N. 
Ghulam Bari, Mrs 
Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawnz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
QGillesple, Harry Rupert Sylvestcr 
Gilmore, hk. J. 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm 4G: orae 
Goodbody, Mrs. 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Goswami, Sri Sri Naradet Duhhinpat Adhikar 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu} 
Govind Lal, Lala 
Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymies 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 
Gravely, Mrs Martha Booth 
Gray, Mrs. Hcstcr 
Gray, Commissary Willlam David 
riba Peter Mawe 

e 


Greenfield, Miss R. 
Greenwood, D.A. 
Greg, L. H. 


Griessen, Albert Edward Picrre. 
Guliiford, The Rev, Heary 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 


Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 

Gyl, Maung Pct 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burneas 

Haiyati Malik 

Haji Hakim Muhammad 
hhan Bahadur. 

Hanrahan, W. G. 


Harding, Miss C. 

Harendra Kumar Chakrabarti. 
Harris, Miss A, M. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss 8. 

Harrison, Henry 

Harrison, Mra. M. F 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Harvey, Miss Minni Elizabeth 
Harvey, Miss Rose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 


Abdul &ziz) Svheb 


The Indian Orders. 


Hayes, Captain P. 
HWibbard, Miss J. F. 
Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev, G. E. 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 

Hill, Henry Francis 
Wodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoff, Sister, W. J. K. 
Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, § 3 
Hogg, Harry William 


Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederich Roy e 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth Miss L, J 

Hollid vy, Miss Eiken Mabel 
HWolmiun Miss Charlotte 

Homir, Charles John 

HWoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkynsa, Mrs. E. 

Hoshings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 
Houghton, Henry Edward 

Htin Kvaw, Mung 

iLughes, Frank John 

ILughes, Mies Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Hutchison, Dr. John 

Tbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Aly 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Irndwid Lhe Rev, WT 

Jackson, Mrs Imma 

Jackson, Mra. K. 

Jaijec Bai (Mrs Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 

Junniy Prasad 

Jamshed Dadabhai Munsilf 
Janthibal Bhitt, Mrs, 

Jervis, Mrs Edith 

Terwood, Miss H, 

Jivanandan 


Jogiekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Vcnhatesh 
John, Rey. Brother 

Johnston, Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mis Kdith Alma 

Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 

Jones, Rev, D. 


Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, Ihe Rev John Tengwern 
Jone ve ALY. 

Jones, Mrp ery 

Joshi, Narayan Mathar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F, 

Toti Prasad, Lals 

Joti Ram 

Toyce, Mrs. E. L. 


Judd. ©. R, 

Tygaldas, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Swala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasut 

Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibal 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Kathleen, Mra; 
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Kcene, Miss H Marler, Ihe Rev Fredcrick lion! 
Kckhushro, Dr Sorabyt Scthus Muth t Mis Av uu Ald tslur 
Kelavkar Miss Arishnabal Maishall W J 
hKen,, Claude Cyril Mary of St Vincent, Sister 
Kc Uy, Migs Eleanor Sarah Mary, Sister Cleanor 
hemp, V N, Lhe Rev, Masanl, Rustam Peston}! 
Rais Mathias P 1 
Ahamlic z ? 
hhan, Hon Lieut Nawab Jan shid Aly MCC rade 
Kharshedji, Miss 3 K McCowen Olver Hill 
K.hujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee Mcl)>nald Joseph James 
Kidar Nath, Lala McGregor Tuncan 
nine ee McC un Hugh Willium 

, Ro 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath hes bie gst um John 
Kitchin, Mrs M Michenus lady Esther Tlor nee 


Kuight, H W. McKenzie, Miss Allico Learmouth 
Knollys Tieut Col Robert Walter Edux nd McMaster, Di I izibeth, mp 


Kknox Major Robert Welland Mead Rev Cecil Silas 

hothewala, Mulla Yusuf All Medcrkt Rev lather T 

Kreyer, Lieut Colonel) Fredemck Avigust ont, Mrs Monua MBI 
Christian Mehti, Khan Stheb M N 

Krishnan Roo Bahadur hott ryi Meht. Vaihuntral Lallubha} 

Kugler, Miss Auna Sarah Mill, Miss RR 

Kumaran, P. L. Miller Catt T G 

Lajja Rain Mirikar Natiyanrio Ycshwant 

Lal, Miss Gracc Sohan Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 

Lamb, Dr J Mitchcson, Miss 

Lambourn,@ E., Mitrt, Mrs Dora 

Lang, John Mittcr, Mra 

Langhorne, Frederick James Modi D M 

Lankester, Dr Arthur Colborne Mobammcd Khan 

Latham, Miss J L Moitra Ahhoy humar 

Laughlin, Miss L H M Mon U 

Lawrence, Captain Hinry Rundle Moon Dr Albert bincst 

Lawrence Henry Staveley Moore, Mother 1 

Lear, A M. Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Loulsa Lrusiove 

Lesile-Jones Le,cester Hudson Moore, Miss Lleanor J ousa 

Little Mr M Morgan, Miss IJizabeth Lilen 

Lloyd Miss bilizabcth Morris, Mayor Robert Lee 

Lloyd, Mrs F M. Motil ul, Seth of Piparia 

Lobo Miss Ursult Maric Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Locke, Robert Henrv \loxon, Miss [ ais 

Longhurst, Miss Ht G Mozvumdar Jadu Nath 

Low, Charles Lrnest Mudaliar Rao Sahib Conjuvatain Minick vm 

Luce, Miss L & Mudali, Valappikkam Daivasgomoni Lhan- 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada davaroyan 

Lund, George Mungweth Dr K D 

MacAlister, lhe Rev @ Muhainmad Usman Sahib 

Mackay, Rev J 8 Muhammad Yusuf, Shams Ul Ulama, Khao 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor Bahadur 

Mackenzie, Howard Mukharji Babu Jogendra Nath 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina Mukeryj] }}sbu Hari Mohan 

MacKinnon, Miss Grace Mukerji Babu A K, 

Macleod, Lieut Colonel Joho Norman Muller, Miss Jenny 

Mackelar Ur Margaret Murphy, Edwin Joseph 

Macknce, > 

Macphail Miss Alexandrina Matilda Ree Eee rere 

Macphail Lhe Rev James Merry Naimullah, Mohamed 

Macrae, The Rev Alexander Nind lal’ 

Madan, Mr Rustam)i Hormasj! Naoum Abbo 

Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Raiph Henry Napicr, Alan Bertram 

Madoley, Mm E M, N vrai, Har 

Mah: devi, Srimati | Nirivan Cana}i Rao Rao Sahcub 

Mshommed Allanur Khan Narayanjec Laljee 

Ma.den, J. W. Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 


Maile Rashi ieee ae Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharaedji 


- Narpat Singh, Babu 
Mandayam Anandapillai Lirunarayana Achira Nastulla Khan, Mirze 


riyar 
Naylor, Miss N P 
He pease Mary sient Nayudu Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranzanayakulu, 
§ 
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Newman, Miss Klizabeth Mary 
Newton, Miss Jeanie 

Nicholson, Rev. 

Noem}, Rc v. Mother 

Norris, Miss Margarct 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O’Maung Po 

O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonel Isdward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman. Honorary Captain Charics Wenry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mra. Amy 

Outram, The Kev. A. 

Owen, oc Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pai, Rao Bahadur Ananta Kiishna 
Pal. Babu Barada Sundar 

Palin, Major Randle Harry 


Park, The Rev. Gcorge W. 
Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. KE. 
Parker, Mrs. R. J 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. 


Patel, Khan Bahadiuw Barjorj: Dotabji, 0.0L. 


Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Pathak, Ram Sahai 
Patrick, Sister 
Poarce, W. R. 
Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. O. 


Penner, Rev. Peter Abiuham 
Perroy, Kev. Father 

Pestonji, Shapwiji Dastoor 
Petigura, BR. J. 

Pettigrew, ‘lho Bev. William 
Phadke, V. EK. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Pholpa, Mra, Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss ht 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs. Ranee 


Pinney, Major Joh Charles Dighy 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Pitamberdas, Laxmiuas 

Pitcher, Mrs, lizabeth 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chict cle 
Poilete-RNoberts, Miss Adciaide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Posnelt, Mis E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantiao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribbdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 


Provost, Father F. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Balt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 


Rajadnya, K. N. 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 

Rajendra Pal, Tika Rani 

Ram, Lula Diyall 

Ram Lala Kansh) 

Ram Singh, M.Y.O. 

Ram, Mr. Bhagat 

Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramanbhai, Mis. Vidhyagauri, M Bf. 
Ramkrishna, Rao Bahadur Pandit Vasudeo 
Kamgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami Brahuspathi, Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 

Rattan Chand 

Ratanji Dimshah Dalal 

Rattans Mulji 

Raushan Lal 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Rebeno, Louis John Alfred 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rey. Thomas Willoughby 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 

Rita, Stiffani Edward 

Rivenburg. The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roborts, The Kev. 

Robetts, Tho Rov. J, W. 

Ktobilliard, H. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril FE. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colone] Cyril Harcourt 

Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 

Roscvcare, Miss Eva Mary 

Rove, Miss Maude 

Rukhmabai, Dr. Mise 

Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonji 

Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 

Sadlicr, A. W. Woodward 

Sahal, Ram 

Sahan Ram Kali 

Sahay, Lala Deopath 

Sahcrvala, Khan Sahib Ismajly) Abdul IWussain 
Samt Monrea, The Rev, Mother 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, ‘Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kanda: Kandaswami Kandar 
Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, ‘The Rey. Frederick Volkomor Pau) 
scott, Dr. D. M. 

Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Shah, Babu Lal Behari 

Shah, Monamed Kamal. 

Shah, Mobammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 

Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs 

Shaw, Mre. Hawthorne 

Sheard, Mr. E. 

Shircore, William 
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Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Kikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Ad jenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 

Simon, Sister M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Misa J. P. 

Sinclair. Reginald Leaby 

Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 

Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh, Babu Ramdhari 

Singh, Bhai Gangs 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Kukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Tlanmant 
Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singb, G. Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J M. 

Smith, Miss Klien 

Smith, ki. G. 


Smith, The Rev Frederich Willlam Ambhery 
Smith, Dr. Henry 

Smith, Miss Katherinc Mabcl 
Smith, Miss Jesse dith 
Solomon, Di. Jacob 
Sommerville, ‘ihe Rey. Dr. James 
Spencer, Mra I M. 

Sri Ran. hunwar 

Stank y, Mis S, A 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 

8tcele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Mins I, K 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 
Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwcll, Dr. (Miss) Effie, Wop 
St. Gicgory, Rev. Mother 

8t. Joseph, J.J). 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong, Mr. W, A. 

Strutton, Rev. H. TI. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed ban 

Sunder Lal 

Sundrabal, Bai 

Susie, Miss Sorabyi 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 

Swift, Miss Lva. 

Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, B.C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Oonstance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Symons, Mrs. Mary Langharne 


Talehorkar, Mr. M. C, A. 
Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 
‘laleyarkhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
Lambe, Dr. Gopal Lao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. 8. K. 
Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvaryt 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs, Floreuce Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 

rha, Maung Shwe 

Thelin, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 

Thcobald Dr Miss 

Lhomas, Miss 1 ranccs Elizabeth 
Ihomas, Mrs Mabel Kox 
1homas, Samuel Gubert 
Thotopson, Mrs, Alice 

Ihomypson, R. C 

Thomson, The Rov. G@ Nicholas 
lhoy, Herbert Dominick 
limothy, Samuel 

Todd Capt 

Lomkins, Lionel Linton 
Joukinson, Mrs 1 dith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Udipi Rune Rao 


. Umar Ahan, Malik Zorawar Khan 


Vajifdar, Mrs, Hormusji Maneck)1 
Vale, Mrs K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. BR. 

Valpy, Miss h. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vaughin-Stevens, Dudiey Lewis 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 
Visvesvarava, Mokshagundam 
Vurehcse, Diwan Bahidtr Googe [hors 
Wait, William Rob rt Mamiiton 
Wakeficld, George Kdward Camphell 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Wuhammad 
Walewalker, P. Raburao es 
Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss W. hk, 

Ward, Mr. W A P, 

Warren, Miss Roswmund, 

Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Janc 
Wostern Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs Rosa 

White, Miss J. 

Wiluman, Miss Elizabeth Annic 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, I'rancis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson, Mra. E. RB. B, 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wise man, Capt Charles Sher: ffe 
Wiser, Mrs C. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 

Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodwarl, Dr Miss Adelaide 
Wrzht, Mrs B 

Wyhe, Miss Iris Eleanor 

Wyness, Mrs. Ada 

Yaw, Maung 

Yerbury, Dr. J, 

Young, Dr. M. ¥. 

Z abur-ul-Husain Muhammad, 
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Indta and the War, 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tie announcement, made atthe Delhi Durbar thig wag not 
In 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible '‘clothin 


permitted, he etripped off his own 
g to Keep the wounded officer warmer 


for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which and stayed with him till just before dark when 


was increased during the War and aftcrwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following :— 


ihe returned to the shelter. 


After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer 


back to the main 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan. |trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
129th Baluchis.—On S3lst October 1914, atj|carrled back his Adjutant. He aet a magni- 


Hollebeke, Bolgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, thongh himself 
wounded, remained werking his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 


gun put out of action oy! 


ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 


_ sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officcr who was lying wounded and helpless in 
|the open. Scpoy Chatta Singh bound up the 





Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwal officer's wound and then dug cover forhim with 


Rities— For great gallantry on the night ot | his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, to viry heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
France, when the Regiment was engagcd in re- Brae ho remained beside the wounded officer 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- |shielding him with his own body on tho exposed 
ches, and, although wounded in two places in side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the for assistance and brought the officer into safety, 


firs. to push round each stccess{ve traverse, 1D 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifics at 
the closest range. 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, ';, 
Coke’s Rifles.—-For most conspicuous 


55th 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regli- 
ment (when no British Officers were Icit) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered, Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry cight British and 
Indian Officers into gsatety, whilst exposed to 


Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis —For 
most conspicuous bravery. He wasin charge of 4 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
ont of and coverjog a gapin our newline with- 
{{n 150 yards of the enemy's entrenched posl- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 

worked his gun singls-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualtics, 

Tor chree hours he held the gap under very 

heavy fire whil 1t was being made secure. 

When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
|tire he and his two belt-fillers held their 

Zround with rifics till ordered to withdraw. 
| With three men sent to assist him he then 
|brought back his gun, ammunition, and on 


very heavy fire. jacverely wounded man unable to walk. Fine 
Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifler.- ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
For most conspicuous bravery during ee Inaining arms and equipment excopt two shovels. 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- But for his great gallantry and determination our 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Scp- jine must have been penctrated by the enemy. 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Loicestershire Regiment behind the! Lanee-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry 
first line German trench, and thongh urged by —lor most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
the British soldier to save himself, no remaineca todutyin thrice volunteering tocarry messages 
with him all day and night. In the carly morn- betwecn the regiment and brigade head- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he Quarters,a distance of 1} miles over open ground 
brought him out through the German wire, and, Which was under the observation and heavy fire 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety of the enemy. He succeeded each time In deli- 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhag|vering his message although on each occasion 
one after the other. Me then went backin his horse was shot, and ho was compelled to 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought finish ¢be journey on foot. 
him in also, carrying him most of the way Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 
and being at most poluts under tho enemy's fire Rifics.—I'or conspicuous bravery and resource 
Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
41st Dogras.—Findi a British Officer of *ontcmpt of danger during aon attack. He with 
another regiment lying close to the enemy a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
which he himself had made, and in which to (ngaze an enemy machine gun which had 
he had already bandaged four wounded catsed severe casualties to officers and other 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
calls trom the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who No.1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
was lying in the open severoly wounded. The shot immediately. Without » moment’s hesi- 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to and knocked out the cnemy machine gun crew. 
crawl back with him on his backat once. When Then switching his fire on the onemy bombers 


Passport Regulations. 


and riflemen in tront of him, he silonccd their 
fir. Ie kept his gun {in action, and showed the 
grcatest coolncuss in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing He did 
magnificcnt work during the remaindor of the 
day and whun a thdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering Ore untilthe wuemy was 
Cloo.to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Iancers —lor most conspicuous 
bravery and sclf sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearin 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realise 
that the squadron was suffering casualtics 
from a small hill on the left front occupicd by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Without 
the slightest hesitation he collicted six other 
ranks and with the greatc st dash and an cntire 
disregard of dangcr charged and captured the 
po ition, thereby saving very hcavy casualties 
to the squadron le was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machinc guns single handed, but all the 
michine guns and intantry had surrendered 
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to him before he dicd —Ifis valour and initiative 
were of the highest order 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi 2nd Battalion 
30th Garhwal Kiflos —Kor most conspicuous 
brav ry on 10th Mirch 1915 at Neuve Chapclle 
During an attuk on th German position ho 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
¢ntcred their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round cach traverse, driving bach 
the enemy until they wero cvcntually forced 
to surrender He was killed during this en 
vagcment 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis —I or 
devotion wd bravery ‘quite bevond all 
praise’? in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
reccived 2 s¢vcrc gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Towis gun, and when all the 
hivildars hid been killcd or distblcd he strug- 
gid to hisicct called to his assistance two men, 
and chargud and recovired the gun, restoring 
it to action He refused medical attcntion, 
insisting first on pointing out whire the other 
wounded were and on carrying watcur to them 
Winle the mcdical man was attending to 
thesc wounded ho shielded hiin with his bod 
and he submittcd to medic attention himself 
only atter he ww cxhaustd through three cours’ 
continual cifort and by loss of blood 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A —British Subjects. 


1 Joiilish Indian passports are only issucd 
to Buiitish subjuts and to Bittish protected 
pursous 

2 Lhe indiin Pissport Regulations do not 
require pusons to obtain pussports  betorc 
embuhing from avy port in British [India but 
iS practically evary¢ her country requiucet wel 
Jurs to be in posscssion of } assports for Juidin, 
Intundin,, trivellcrs are advised to have pass 
ports belore ¢embirkation Members of His 
Majesty 8 Navil Malitury or Air Lorccs or of the 
Roy Indian Marine Service trivelling on duty , 
ind members of the fimilus of such ptisors 
when trivelliiz to the United Kingdom it 
Coy trnment expons necd not hie passports 

3 Passports arc not requitcd for Journc ys 
by ses from Bombay to British ports in India 
or to Burma or (cylon, nor are passports | 
reguircd by British Indian subjects travelling 
to the ledcrated Malay Stites or the Straits 
Scttlements unless they propose to con 
tinue thcir journcy onward 

4 Asi prssport is valid for flve years there 
is no objcction to anyont vpplying tor a passport 
weeks or cven months in idvince of the dite ot 
suling, and much inconvenience ant im some 
cis pcrious trouble will be avoided by early 
application A notic of wW leist four duys 
should be given for the preparition of a 
new pissport and at least two days for an 
endorsement, renewal or visa 


5. In order to obtai a passport an applica- 
tion form, showing, among other things, the 
destination, route and reasons for the proposed 
journey, must be filled up by the applicant 
and certified by a Political Oficcr, Mayistrate 
Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not below 


the rank of Supuiintendent, or Notary Public 
resident in Indiv Copics of this form can be 
Ohbtuned from any District Magistrate from 
the Commissioner of Polwe Bombay, by post 
from thc Passport Ofticr to the Govcernnient 
of Bombay by pcrsonu wpplication wt the 
Passport Ottic, or trom any of the k aiding 
Binking and Shipping Agents in Bombay 
lwo unmountcd copies of the photograph of tho 
applicant and a fce of Rs J should be submitted 
with the applicationform Ics are not acceptcd 
in stamps or by cheque 


6 The appheition form when fillud up 
should cither be posted with the photographs 
ind fco to the Pissport Officer to the Govern-= 
ment of Bomboiy, o: showd be presented in 
person at the Passport Office Lombay 


7 The l issport Oflice in Bomb ty {6 situated 
in the Civil Secrcturmt = Jhe office is opin from 
ll am to 4 pm duly, cxcept on Saturd trys 
when it closcs ut 1 pm and on Sundrys and 
public holidays when it 13 not open 1 all 


8 Ihe Prssport Officer cannot issue passe 
ports outside thc working hours shown above, 
wnd the prcpiration of a passport takes time 
Apphounts thercfore who post pont application 
to the last moment do so at their own risk. 


Iraq 


9 Mcmbers of His Majesty s Naval, Mill- 
tiry or Air Lorces or of tho Indiivn Lorces in 
unitourm ind bona fide Muhommadan pipeime 
travelling 1n organised partics and hokling a 
pugrim pass do not require prssports for tho 
journcy to Iraq All other travellers must bo 
in possession of passports which, except in the 
e290 ot bona fide representatives of firms persony 
on a short visit to Irag or murly passmyz 
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threugh Iraq, en route to another country will 
net be grinted without the previous pirmis 
Slon of the local authoritics in Iraq) Lhe Pass 
poit Officcr will, on rc quest. ask for this permis 
sion by post, or if the applic int 1s prepared to 
defray the cost of atclizrun by cible <Appli 
cants must state chaurly the nature of then 
business and ono or morc retercnces in Irig 
from whom tix local aathoriti s ean mike 
inquiries regarding the bona fide of their 
jonrm y 


10. Restrictions alsc exist on travel to various 
parts of the Buitish Tinpne and to certain 
forolgn countries Amon, t these miy be men 
tioncd Australia, Canada, Constantinopje Lyypt, 
Gibraltar, Mohammersh and Abidan, New Zea 
land, Palestine Southern Rhodcsia, Union of 
south Afric. South Wcst Afric: and the Unitcd 
States of Amcrica Tho rstrictions apply 
pwrticulirly to Indians Tc triled particular 
with respect to each country will be supplicd on 
wpplication 


J orcugn Countries 


11 Passports for journocys to or throuzh 
torcign countrics rquire, aftcr issuc, the visa 
of the Consul conecrned th adir 545 of the 
forcizn cons ittes in Lombay at sh wn tf low 
Visas irc, however, not necussiry for Belzinum 
Denmark Trance Hollind Icelind Italy 
Norway Spiin Sweden Switzilind Jiuchtens 
ton, and Laxemburg provided th names of 
these countries are cntcred on the passport 


howual 


12 Passports issucd before the lst Decumber 
1025 were valid for periods of two yeuts only 
whilst those issucd after thit dite arc valid for 
five years All passports howcvcer may be 
renewcd for periods ot from one to five yous at 
the opaen of the holder from the dite cf es pirt 
tion but 1p no cast Cin a prasport be extended 
beyond ten year3 from the original date of 
issue = On ~expitation of that pcriod or, if at 
any time the spacuc provided fol visis is covcred 
and the holdur wishes to travel to coun 
tries for which frosh visa3 are requirnd a nuw 
passport must be obtained Application tor 
ronowal must be made in tho prescniitd form 
copies of which may be had from any of thic 
officers mention.d in paragraph % above 
The fee for renewal 1s Re 1 for each year 
or portion of a year for which the passport 1s 
renewed. 

Lndorsements 


13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countrics endorscd on it and fresh cndorse 
ments from a British Passport authority art 
not necded during the validity of tho passport 
for subsequent journcys to these countrics 
Lresh endorsements may, however be obtaincd 
on the pissport for additional countries Pas» 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
ure also available for travelling to territ ries 
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Passport Regulations. 


1 Under British protcction or mandate, not how 
ever to Palcatinc, Iraq or LDgypt for which 
countries the passport must be specifically 
«nlorsed No fce is payyble for an endorse 
ment 

Marritjc 


14 A Ilidy on marriage or re marriage re 
quires a fresh ptssport 


15 In the caso of 1 joint passport issued in 
fivour ot »husbind and wife the littcr cannot 
trivol alonc on it but should tthe out 4 fresh 
pwsport surrendcring the joint passport for 
cuncellition of her n1mo from 1t 


B —Foreigners 
16 No foicigner can hold a British passport 


17 = lorcigncrs procecding direct to their 
own countris or to,or through, any other 
foreign countrhs do not require a British 
vis. cn their pusports Lhe nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the Umted Kingdom 
(Lhis concession also applics to certain nitionals 
procccding to certun British Domimions and 
Colonics and information on this point can be 
obtiined from the Passport Officer) — 


Belgium, Denmark, Ilrance, Holland 
Iu land ltily Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland Ticchtcnsteln and Luxemburg 


18 Lorcigntrs who are subjects of tho 
countries shown below and who arc travelling 
to British territori s for which a British visa 
Is neccssary should first obtain passports from 
their consular representatives and should then 
prcsent them to the Passport Officcr for visa, 
together witha writtc nstatement of the reasons 
forthe journey Jf the passportof a forelgner 
bears a British visa which terminates in India 
andthe holder desires to undertake another 
Journ y to a territory under Britwhyurisdiction, 
he should first obtain an endorsement from 
his consular representative 1nd then present 
it to the Passport Officer for visi Lhere 
ire three kinds of visas grinted, tz, the 

! Non transit Transitand ‘Lranshipment 1ces 
for these vary according to rates charged to 
iat subjects by the foreign countrics con- 
COTNL 


19 Otherforeignersshould wpply for Identity 
( crtificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners, reside in 
the mofussil, through the District Magistrat« 
of the district in which thcy are residing Two 
copies of the applicant’s photograph should 
wccompiny the application Lhe fee for a 
Certificate of Identity 1s Re 18 0 


20 ‘The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a dustination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does not nced a further visa from the authori- 
tics In India 


CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan —Amir’s Bungalow, Walkcshwar Road, Malabar Hill 

Ausina -~—-C/o 8 Stella & Co, lay Building, Wallace Strcet 

Belgium and Luzemburg —Central Bank Bldg , Top Floor, Medow Strect, Foxt 
Braz —Asian Building, Nicol Road Ballard Lstate 

Denmark —shaw Wallace & Co , Ballard Estate, Wittet Road 


Cuba —Prag Mahal, Dhob1 lalao, 


Csecho Slovakia — 28, Rampart Row, 3rd Floor. 


The School of Oriental Studves. 
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Inland —Alice Building, Hornby Road, Tort 


I rance —17, Cuffe Parade, Colal a 


Germany— «ul happ Natisndis Building, Sprott Road 
Italy —Aslan Bullding, Nicol Road, } sllud J state 
Japan —Dwakhili Building, 1)2 Hornby Road 


Jaberra —1 ast in Bink Building 3S] 


Hoty R al, lore 


Netherlands —Lxchange Bidz , Sprott Road, J allard Lytate. 

A tcaraqua — slice Builling Hornby Road 1 ort 

Noruay —Alice Building Hornby Road IL ort 

Persia —dea Side Lung ulow 2nd Floor Middle Colabt 

Portuyal —Ormsby House, Ormiston Roid Apollo Bundcr. 

Siam —t /o Willuce & Co Home Street | ort 

Spain —Morarjeu Gohuldas Cloth Markit Ist Eloor k ubadcvi Road. 


Sucden —Volhart J]ldg 
Suuzerland — Do 


No 19, Gruhim Roird Ballard Lystate. 
) 


Do 
United States of Ameria ~Jchangl, Wadia Buil ling, 4th Lloor Lsplanado Road. 


Stats Javuny consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay 


sirqoutine Republic 17 urlle Place 
boluw —27 Pirk Roid 


( hde,—17 stephens Court Pairk Strect 


Costa Aua —10 Jiwsunno humar, la.on Sticet 


Greece —7, Mission 1 ow 


Guatemala — 10 Prisunno humyr, Ta.ore street 


Mecico—b Ros Villv Simla 
Panama —1 2, Grlstaun Mansions 
Poru—11 2 Jaradowne Roid 
Riusgut —10, Laplanade M unsions 


Salvador —10 Prasuniio kumar J igore Strect. 
Fence tela -Licore Hous, 27, Park Lanc 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was catablished by Royal Charter 
in June 1910 hc purposes of the Shool 
{as “t outin the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oric nt») Studicagin the University of London 
to give luatruction in the languagcs of hasturn 
and Afncan pcoplcs, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Litcrature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those jxOples, espc claily with o 
view to the nccds of persons about to proceed 
to the Cast or to Afnca for the pursuit of study 
and repeirch, commcurce Or a profcasion, and 
to do all or any of such othr things as the 
Governing Body of the School consid: r conducive 
Or incidcntal thercto, having rcgard to the 
provision for those purposcs which alrcady 
exists cisewhere and in particu'ar to the co 
ord nation of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Qreat Britain and 
in its DCastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possessca noble and adequate 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institu 
tlon (Transfer) Act of 1912, The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlla- 


ment Ihe School bulldings are quict, although 
they are in the heart of the City ‘The School 
provides teaching In more than sl\ty subjccts 

In @ considerable proportion of the spoken 
anguages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both Ruropean and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 


“ncluded In the curriculum. 


Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Uricntal and African countries form 
1 special feature in the teaching of the School 
dherc is now a whole time Iccturcr Jn Phonetics, 
the elis es for which are numcrically larper than 
mainy other subject Itis intended to record 
tully in ; ho: ct c symbols all the languages taught 
at the School 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientallets not on 
the staff. Various Scholaiships are given, 

Patron, H M. tho King. Chairman of the 

Governing Body, Sir Harry L Stephen. LE iM, 

Dues Professor Sir HE. Denison Ross, 0.1.3., 

BD. 
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Teaching Staff. 


Name. Subjects. Status, 

a oe W. Amold, C.LL., MA. D. LITT. Arabic (Classical) . Protessor. 
T. Grahame Buley, M.A, B.D., ) LILLE. Hindustan (Urdu & Mind) . Keader. 
L. D. Barnett, MA, LITE.D. ee a Indian TWistory and Sangkut  . Lecturer. 
C. O. Blagden, 0.4, D, LITT. .. - Malay ss et 23 . Reader. 
J. Percy Biuce, M A. D.LIIT .. — Chinese... a ed .Professot. 
G. H. Darab Ahan 8 oe Re Persian ig aie a . Lecturer. 
Caroline A. }'. Lys Davids, MA, D. MTT. Pah .. “e 
W. Doderet, M.A., 1 0.8. (retired) oe _ Guyarati ee ae 
H. H. Dodwell, mM A. ee a or . History ae ss sie .. Professor, 
Shoikh Kadhim Dojall’ .. ee ee , Arabic (Mcsopolamian) .. .» Lectuycr. 
ii. Dora lidwards,M A. .. ae ju , Chinese (Mandarin) 
H. A. R. Gibb, MA. . - 2% _ Arabie (Classical) .. ie 
J. Withers Gill,oBE,  .. Ee - , Hausa du Pe ae 
Sir Wolseley Haig, h.G1,., OS 1, GM. 

CBE, M.A Versian a5 os ‘i 
W.A. Hertz, c.8.1. a8 ae ee . Burmese... 
G.E Iles,0Bi,MA. oe os ws . Arabic a 
Commander N. 1. Isuinonger, R.N. (retired) . Japanese ‘8 
Sheikh HW. Abdc) Kader ee se . Arabic (egy ptian) 
8. G. Kanhecre bic ee Xe we . Marathi and San krit 
G. E. Lecson as ms si . Uandustani (Urdu & Iind1) 
A. Lloyd-Jamc3,M A... 35 — . Phonetics .. vs a 
Count Leon Ostiorog, LUD. , Ottoman Law ar Le Hon.Lecturer, 


W. Sutton Page, 0..1.., B.A., UD. oa 


. Beugali as ‘ ee » Reader, 

TG. F. Palmer .. os Ms Ss . Hindustani sa b6 . Lecturer, 
Ali Riza Bey ae ea ae ‘Se . Turkish , ” 
Sir i. Denison Ross, 01 1., Pi.D ie . Pasian as ae és . Professor. 
A. Sabonadiecre, 1.0.8. (retired) .. oe . Indian Law oe ea . Lecturer. 
G.C Shu ., sa ns os i .« Mandarin and Chinese Clasies 
8. Topalian = ss st a . Armunian and ‘Lurhish .. 
Ri. L. Turner, M.C., M.A. .. a és » danskrit sé Professor, 
I. Wartski, Ba. .. a . Modern Hebrew .. a li cturer, 
Alico Werner, Li.A. ve oe ee .. Swaluli & other Bantu languages.Piotessor, 
Mary Wernr ee a : oe = ws SWahll =n i .. La cturcr. 
M. de Z. Wichremasinghe, M.A... a5 .. ‘Tamil and Telugu “s .. leader. 

Do, es Sinhalese and Malayalam .- Le.turer 


S. Yoshitake ae os Se is .» Japanese 


University Professor oi Arabic and Appointed Tcacl.cr, 
University Reader and Appoimted Teacher. 

Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 
University Professor of Chinese and Appointed ‘l'eacher. 


University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions wm Asia, with 
special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad Ha'am Lectureship in Modein Hebrow. 

University Professor of Persian and Appolated Teacher. 

University Professor of Sanskrit aud Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appoimtcd bcacher. 


The Fisheries of India. 


The fisherics of India, potentially rich as yet 

leld & mero fraction of what they could were 
hey exploited in a fashion comparablo with 
those ot Lurope, North America or Japan 
The fishing Industry, particularly tho marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
fresh, from the growing populations of the 
creat cities within teach of the scaboard ‘Lhe 
caste system, howover, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averso from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value Higher ciste capi 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companics to engage in 
large operitions on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the devclop 
ment of Indian fisheries As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that tho initiative must ne 
ecssanily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and cducation of the fishing community und in 
the introduction and testing of ne w and Improved 
apparatus and methods 


Ihe first locil Government to Icad the wav 
was that of Madras which in 1905 imitiatcd an 
invistigztion of the industry both marin¢ and 
fr sh wittr appointing Sir L A Nicholson to 
supiTY Ss optrations Bungal followcd suit im 
1906 and from these bcnimnings have sprung 
the Toeul Pashea 3 Departments of Madris 
Beno and Bhir and Orissa Bombay the 
remiining 5 aboud provincc, has comparativily 
amall fresh watt: intcr sts compand with 
Madras and B ngal and as it happcns thit hee 
marine fishers ar favoured with good har 
bours and the mosf entcrprising racc of sca 
fishirmcn in India thcre was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry Fisherics ther 
were a subject of Government solicitud« for 
five years wfter the war but they finally ceascd 
to reeccive any aftfcention after the abolition 18 
1924 of the short lived Departmcnt of Industries 
to whith this subject was allotted 


Madras. 


The Madras coist line of 1,750 miks is mir 
gined by a shallow watcr area within the 100 
fathom linc of 40000 sq miks outside of a 
mere irloge inshor this vast cxpansc of fish 
able water Ine idl. and unproductive The 
surf swept Fast Coast 1s singularly deficit nt in 
harhours wherion fishing fects can be bascd, 
and so from Ganjam to Ni gapatain, the unsinkh 
able catamaran comporcd of logs tied sidu by 
side, is the only possible seazoing fishing craft 
Its limitations circumscribe the fishmg power 
of its owners and consequently thcse men are 
poor, and the produce of thur best efforts 
meagro compared with what it would be if 
better and larzer boats wire available and 
possible The West coast 1s more favoured 


sgt 


lrom September till April weather conditions 
are good cnough to permit cven dugout canoes 
to fish daily, The ptople of this coast are 
fond of fish and no difficulty is found tn beach- 
ing canoes and boats throughout this season 
Ihe fishing population is a large one The 1921 
Consus gavi 66,684 adults as subsisting on 
fishing industries in Malabar and South Kanara, 
a smal) number after all considcring theimmense 
wealth of these scas The chief fishes are gar 
dincs, mackcrcl, catfishes and jewflshes (kora 
or gol) the two first overshadow all others 
So gicatly in excess of food requircments aro 
the catches of sardines that every year larg< 
quantitics arc turned into oil and manure 
ihe 1925 26 se1son was a slight impiovement 
over that ot last yea for #980 tons of of! and 
9%)0 tons of guino were manwactured as 
agunst 20090 tons of oi ind 4000 tons of 
guano in the previous yenur Dishing outside 
the 5 fathom linc is litth in cvidenec save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which art cngapzcd 
in drift netting for lLomto scer ani other 
medium sized fishts Thess stringers are enter- 
prising fishcrs and bring larg: catches into 
Malpe and Mangalon and othir convenient 
centres, the material is lirgely curcd for «export 

Fish Curing 15 practisid ¢ \tunsively evcry- 
whit: on the Madras coasts Its pres nt success 
is due primarnly to Dro !riuncis Day who, 
aftcr an invcstization during 1869 71 of the 
fishirics of the wholc of India, pressed for the 
grant to fishurmen of duty frcc salt for curing 
purposes within finced cnelosurcs He advo 
catid much csc but the time wis not ripe 
and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
ro out of his long and honourabh cfforts His 
sult sti.g stions wore acccpted by the Madras 
Governm nt and from 1882 a gradually inercas 
ing number of yards or bounded chelosures 
were op ned at which salt is issucd frec of duty 
and often af rates below th local cost of the 
salt to Govirnment At prescnt about 107 of 
such yrds ar scattered along the coast and 
over 55 000 tons of wet fish ire annually cured 
therein Ihe total mccipts on the administra- 
tion of th % yards for tho ycar 1925 26 was 
Rg 39)270 and cxp nditurc Rs 376 949 
The ercdit balanue on the ycars working was 
ther fore Rs 18 321] 


Pearl and Chank Fisheries.—tThe antici- 
pitions of 1924 2) were more than re wlised in the 
remunerative and successtul pearl fishery which 
wis held at Luticoun last le)ruary and March 


lhe jist year fishery of any consequence 
wis in the yeir 1589 more than quarter of a 
century 140 Under the British Kuwe there 
have }Jeen 16 per) fishores including the pre 
sent In magnitude the fishery hekl in 1926 
stinds fourth Jhe three previous fisheries 
which vielded a lirper revenue were in the years 
1807 1810 and 1860 61 In the last 100 years 
the 1926 fishery rinks se ond and in the last 
hilf a century it 1s easily the first 

‘Lhe total number of oysters fished was 
1403033) ‘Tho fishery yielded oa substantial 
net revenie of Rs 160 267511 indicating 
both the v uue of scientific control by a technical 
department and the efficiency and iccuracy of 
tho inspections surveys and estimates A cur- 
sory examination of the pearl banks this year, 
go far ag Monsoon permitted shows the continu- 
ance of oysters on the Tholayiram Par (bank) 
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and consequently the possibility of another 
fishery early next year 


Though the best chank season (February and 
March) was spent in pearl fishing the premature 
closure of the pearl fishery and the long spell of 
good weather extending till the middle of May 
combined with the fact that the divers were in 
the department's employ enabled the prosecution 
of chank fisheries to maximum advantage in Rain 
nad where very neirly the average number of 
chankhs in normal chink fishery years may be 
fished, mn smite of the ten! fishenes The net 
receipts therefore from chank fishery amounted 
in the vear to Rs 2 842 11-6 against Re 3 944 in 
1924 25 ‘Inenct proiit for 1925 26 was there 
fore only Ks 1,64,819 


The Inland Fisberies of Madras compar 
unfavourably with thos of Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot scason and fiw of 
the many thousands of irrigation tanks through 
out the province hold watcr for mom than 6 to 
9 months As a cons quince inland fisherus 
are badly organized and tuw men dovote thim- 
selvcs to fishing as their sole, or cven mam 
occupation Thc custom 1s to neglcct o: 12n0r 
the fishcry value of thcsc strcams and tanks 
so long as thy ar full of water only when 
the streams shrink to pools and thc tanhs to 
puddics do the owners or lc 4sccs of the fishing 
rights turn out to catch fish The result is 1 
dearth of fish throughout the grcatcr part of 
the ycar, a glut for a fuw days, and often much 
waste in conscqucnce The chicf fresh witi 
fishes of economic importance are the murrcl 
notable for its virtue of living fc r considi rable 
perlod out of watcr, various carps and catdshe , 
the hilsa (in Dast Coast rivers only), and thc 
catla In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has 
been acchmatised and thrives well Thc Gov- 
crnmcunt working yn conjunction with = the 
Nilgiri Game Asscuiation maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry ar hat 
ched and rcard for the repkmshincnt of thic 
streams of the platcau The not profits on 
Inland fishery in 1925 26 wire Rs 8 877 

The Madras Department of Fisheries 
As Government attention has been given in 
Madras ovcr a longer period to the improve 
ment of fisherics, and a larger staff conccntratcd 
upon the problk.ms involved than elscwhc rc 
this Presiduncy has now the proud position 
of knowing that her fisheries and collateral 
industries aro bitter organizod and mom pro 
gressive than thoac 1n other provinces Ihc 
credit for the wonderful succcss which has bcen 
achicved and the still greater promis. of the 
future, is due in large measure to thc wis and 
cautious plans of Sir F A Nicholson who from 
1905 to 1918 had the guidance of affairs entrust 
ed to him. In 1905 he was appointud on 
special duty to invistigate cxisting conditions 
and future potentlalitics , in 1907, a permancnt 
status was given by tho crvation of a fishcrics 
pureau and this in turn has dcveloped into a 
separate Department of Govcrnment which till 
August 1923 was boing administerd by Mr 
James Hornell, FLS, a8 Dircctor, and is now 
controlled by his successor Dr 3B Swundara 
Raj, MA, PhD The higher staff consists of 
a Superintenden of Pearl and Chank 1 isherics, 
three Assistant Directors and a Cannery Supe- 
rintendent. These aze respectively in charge of 
(a) the departmental fisheries (pearling, chanks 


Fisheries. 


beche de mer, etc), (6) the co-operative and 
socio economic side of the Department’s opera- 
tions, (c) inland plsciculture (d) deep sea 
fishing and salt transport and (e) the experi- 
mental ani demonstrational fish cannery at 
Chilivan in South Malabar Other officers 
havc charg. respectively of scctions dealing 
with cducation and industrial work, which 
includi« a Jraining Institute for village tcach- 
crs fish curing yards, and oil and guano tac 
torus All the public fishcuring yards till 
now under thc control of the Salt and Abkari 
Departmcut have pasacd into the charge of tho 
lishirics Departmcut It 13 now possible to 
introduce the better mcthods of cure and 1m 
peed hygitne which the Department hag 
((n straining to popularisc, in all the yards 
Jue to tho transf{cr of the yards the Luisheries 
Department has a large ramificd staff of yard 
oficcrs (Salt Sub Inspcctors Potty Yard Off- 
(crs and pons in almost every large fishing 
village on the coast J aidcs the dinct work 
of issuing silt for curing, the Department will 
now set itaclf to train these officers into expert 
adviscrs in curing methods and mark: ting 
fish sovlal workers for the inculcation of thritt, 
co operative and progressive idcas and new 
industries wd lastly as traincd obscrvers for 
1<ording wd reporting on va1ious biological 
qucslions conncictcd with fish and fishurnus 
and collecting statistics regarding the value 
and quantity of sca fish caught and landed 


Th activitius of the Department aro 80 
varicd and far reaching that it is difficult evin 
tocnum rite thcm in the space available 
much 1c8 to givo details So far its mast 
notable industrial succcssus have bcen the 
ruform of manufacturing proccascs in the fish- 
oil trade the crcation ot a fishguano industry, 
the cstablishmcnt of a fish cannery and the 
dc velopment of canned goods other than sar 
duns whith alonc had bccn cannid pr viously 
in Malabar, and the oproing of an oystcr farm 
conductid under hyginic conditions (Lor 
details sco the Bulktins of the Department 
issucd from the Govcrnmcnt Press, Madras) 
suventccn volumcs have been 133ucd to date 
and the czhtcenth volume 18 In prss All 
this work his bein carrnd on under serious 
hand cap for want of suitable accommodation 
for the roscarch statf 

Marine Aquarium -—Verhaps a woid 18 
i¢ essary about this institution at Midias She 
buulding was co structe! under the auspices 
of the Superintendent Government Museum, 
Madras and wis thrown open to the public on 
zist Octobe: 1909 Lhe Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Musctum, had charge of the Aquarium 
for ten ycars tlll1919 when it was trinsfeied 
to the De; utiment of Lisherics 


live. since its opening being the first of its 
kind in Asia it his beon immensely popular 
with the public The numbo: of visitors 109e 
durmg the year to 111,931 from &8 627 1n the 
prcvious yer Two ates of adinisslong are 
charged, viz, one anna and four annas” Lhe 
fatter 1atc 1s charged on I ridays for the benefit 
of those why would like to see the Aquarium 
under less crowded conditions The net profit 
realized lust year was Ks 3 951 

lishing rights in tho large irrigation tanks 
were transferred trom Government to local 
authorities many years ago, these tanks are 
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now being reacquired by Government in ordir ment has always recognized the duty of spread- 
that they may be restocked periodically by the ;tng among thcm education and the habits of 
Department , the results so far have shown o thrift, temperance and cooperation The 
profit on the operations To bned tho mas , work has been specially sucessful op the west 
Bary iry, throe fish farms are in operation, and | coist The number of fishermen s co-operative 


the construction of thre more 18 in progress 
In these the chicf fish brud ar the Geouram 
obtained from Java, the Murr] and } tropius 
surat. nsis, which has tho cxccllcnt attribute of 
thriving and br ceding us well in brackish as in 
frosh watcr all thru protect thur ezgs whil: 
developing a usciul habit, both th» Gouram 
and Etropius are largely vegetarian in dict 
A further activity is rmpresintcd by the brid 
ing of Smal] fishes spcclally addicted to ficd 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitocs 


and other loca] authoritus at a nominal pru 
for introduction 1nto mosquito haunt d shicts 
of water, thcse anti malarial opcrations have 
proved most successful im those places whore 
thc local authoriti.s have givin propo. atten 
tion to the direction given Lhe cducational 
wolk of the Di partment 19 becoming on 6* 
its most important branches wh ther it being 
specially triuning tcachers for schools in fishing | 
villag $ 10 training m non the technology of | 
curing canning and oi] manuficture, in co 
dpcrative propaganda and in the supply of 
7oolo,ical spreimcns for the use of college 
classes and musxtums The last nam d has 
filid a long filt want and is contributing mu 
terially to the advanccm nt of th study ot 
zoolozy throughout India them 1s now 1¢ 
need to obtain specimens from Lurope 

Lhe dcvelopmint of diepsea fishing is 
(ngaging the wvttcntion of Government splen 
did traw] grounds we indie ited off Gap Como 
Tin extending over an aria of some 4000 3q 
miles, other promisineg arcas arc hnown cise 
where but so far the limiting factors arc the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
port in the Presidinecy and the want of a 
deep watcr harbour in the south where stam 
trawlers can dischuge dinct into store An 
experiment in dup sca fishing mad reecntly 
with the help of a motor launch and Danish 
Sein net failed duc to the unsuitability of thc 
launch cmploycd Tor the purpose of deep 
ses fishing experiments and for other require 
ments of the Department such as ¢conornic vl) 
galt transport and peurrl fishery a second 
hand idmuiralty tiawler § LR8 * was pu 
chased during the yoir and reconditioned at 
an cost of £0699 Ihe trawler utivel at 
Tuticonn on the 21st April As the South 
west monsoon ws to commente shoitly she 
could not be hept at the open 1oad stcad m 
Tuticorin and wis therefore brought to safc 
anchorage at Pumban She proceeded to Colombo 
in the second week of October toi hottom clean 
ing inthe Government slip-way there and has 
returned to Pamban = She will be cngazed from 
the 15th November till the end of Maich 1927 
in transporting salt trom Luticoiin to the fish 
curlug yards on the west coast With the hely 
of this vessel, it is also proposed to carry on 
researches regarding the locitton of shoal: 
and migration of important edible fish 

Welfare Work—A remarkable fcature in 
the work of the Madras Lisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotcse to the improve 
ment of the condition of the fishgrfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson's initiative, the dopart- 





Ths | 
aro supplicd in thousands to municipalitis | 


socicties in 1025 26 was 60 ‘Lhese soc tics 
if is reported worked satisfactorily, allewance 
boing mide for the Inexpericnec and illiteracy 
of th membrs But th formition and 
working of co op rative soewtihs am not the 
only sociil ietivity among these fishermen 
There is a Vigorous tcmpcrince sock ty at Man- 
giuloro Ihe Collector of South Kanara has 
grantcd sites for the construction of village 
halls for the tlshermcn in two villazes and the 
fishermen have themselves collectcd Rs 3 000 
for the building In anothcr village, Kizhur, 
the fsherm n have already compktcd a build 
nz in which thcy hold m ctings whilt one clo- 
m ntary school carr: s on its work in the same 
building In Madras itsdf at Nadukuppim a 
temperince organisation has got to work with 
the assistance of the lishcrica De partment 
Io promote the cducation of fishermen a train 
nz institution was opencid in the middle of 
918 at Corlicut to train tcachcrs to work in 
lumentary Sehools for the fishertolkh ‘The 


‘sum t acherg und r training are famillarised 


with the work carried on in the fishcry stations 
at Tanur wd Chaliyam SIJhey are given 
prectical instructions in fishing a boat having 
x n purchas d for th purpose By the end 
vf June 1).6 33 schools for the fisherfolk were 

ing muntaund by the dcpurtmcont on the 
wost coast with a total of 2.29! pupils In 
ome places th villag rs th maives startcd the 
thools and then handcd them over to the 
department In other places schools were 
moned by the department at the request of 
the filsurmen Jocal mon an appointid as 
yonorary manigers of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this catcnsive deltas 
rezion lies primarily in the enormous ali. oceu- 
pied by inland wafters—rivire, creeks, jhocls, 
and 8swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fticlds and 
tanks J hese swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population are freo to a large oxtent from the 
avctsion to a fish-diet which {s widcly preva- 
lent among the bettcr castes in the south 
the demand for fish is cnormous Rice and 
fish ate indeed the principil mainstays of the 
population and not kss than &0 percent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet It ts calculated that 1 6 pur cent. of the 
population is engaged In fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that msea to 2 6 In the 
Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644.000 persons In Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 824,000 maintained by the sale of fish 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is no 
considercrd an honourable profession As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bungali is moat in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and etfective—in many cases too effective 
—so cazeris he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be Ihe greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea slusha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seck spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohiia ) and the Katla (Catia 
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crila), mrigcla (Carratuan nelqelu) prawns and 
Shrimps abound evurywh re Of important 
fishes taken in the lowcr reaches of the 
rivets and In tho grcat nctwork of er cks spread 
throughout the sSundcrbins, the Dbekti (Lute 
calenfer) andtha mulleta are the most estecm- 
ed , apart from these estuarine fish the most 
auable Bco fishes afte the manvo fishes 
(Polynemus) pomftrects Ihe ara fisheries 
atc as yct little exploited, the fishertten ot 
QOnssa where alone coastal fishing is cf any 
loca! irtiportance havinz no seacrift save 
tatamarans of infcrior design and construction 


Tollowing the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
G Gupti ah investigation of the steam 


triw] potcntialitus of the he id of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertsken the trawler Gélden 
Crown being employed for the purposu =the 


tesuita showed that thcre are extensive «reas 
suitabk for trawling and capable of yklding 
large quantitics of neh class fish =Much attcn 
tion was devotid during these trawl eruises to 
fie atquivition of incre iscd knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the remilts boing published in 
the Kecords and M: moirs of the [fidtan Mux.um 
Jor various reasons the chicf perhips ining 
the hostility of vested interests the Ick of 
cold stora,c facilitics and the 109s of timc involv 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of scnding them by a awiit 
tendcr, the experiment was finance uly a fulurc 
and was dropped With evcr incr ising d 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrcnt 
rise in prices, the prospects of remuncritive 
Steam trawling arc now much more steim 
trawling comp inics bang floated in thc 1inme 
diate future Lhe tradc is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rirc combination of 
technical fisherv knowledge and far sighted 
and comprehcnsive organiwation the dan.r 
run by the investing public will be considcr ible 
Originally one Fishc rics Department served the 
necds of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Separation was effcctd in after 
which fisheries in Bengal wre administcr d 
by the )ircctor of Agriculture The Benyzal 
Tichery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 198.3 In Bihar and Onss. 
Fishc ries form a section of the Departmcut of 
Industries 


Government has orlered thot the Brngal 
Fisheries Dcepartmi nt le reconstitut d on an 
improved basis is soon as funds jermit 4 
Bengal Iisherles lycp irtment has of nec ssity a 
more himitcd scope for its activities thon in 
the case of Madras [Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neithcr do the natu 
ral conditions icid us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulcy and 
in the absence of o great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existcnec fac 
tories devoted to the upliit of the gencral 


utilization of fish byeproducts Apirt 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the gcneri! fishing 


pulation with a view to fro them from the 
Sasiny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co 
operatively This is necessarily extremcly slow 
work, but the old Department made a_begin- 
ning and once a few socitles can be made 
successful, the news of the benefits confcrred on 
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the memb rs will constitute the list possible 
form of propazinca [he t mporary abolition 
ot the Beng JLlish m9 D partment was regret- 
td tymuny und itishoped that it will soon 
Le rvived Che flshcry wealth of Benga] 15 
cnormou and nothing but good can come of 
inttnsive nvestigation and propiginda 


Jr sh wit rmusgsels ire used cxtcncively a t 
Dacea in the manufictun of cheap pearl 
buittons and in manycas sp aris also are found 
in the musael which the pear) dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of Indias Ihe 
Diccabingl fa tories curry on w import int 
locilindustry of very unek nt standing , thelr 
mit rialis mest cntircly olfamed from the 
South Indian and © ylon chank fishcrics alrcady 
alhide 1 to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fishies are at present 
onfined principally to tnland watirs, those of 
Bombay we conccrned, save m Sind almost 
ntirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the 961 Kombuy 1s favoured with 2 coast line 
bounding with execiient harbours for fishing 
rift, a tur weather serton Jisting for some 
(ven months, and 1 fishing population moro 
tive to ther opportunitis ond more dann, 
than those of the swter Irisidencics Bombay 
32 fisherus are of very groat importance finan- 
Ciillv 23 well as cconomically and, though there 
is 1 ss necessity for a spec) department to 
d vcloy marine industrice there 13 ample scope 
for most useful work mm improving curing m- 
thods in introducing canning and m the deve 
lop nent of minor miunmnce industrics particular- 
ly thos conneeted with the utilization of 
bve products With this cnd in view tho 
Director cf Industrics idminiatered the sub- 
ject of Yisheries fiom 1118 and had 
for a time two officers in tho J partment 
enzizod upon fishery investigation and de- 
Vlojm nt Asteam trawier was boight for 
work m Bombay watirs m 1920 and began 
wotk m Muy 1)21 off Bombay Ihe crvperie 
ment continued until | }iuuy 19 2 and the 
trawl Tr was subs yucntly soli to the Gov rn- 
ment of Burmi At the cutset the results 
scqmned =promining, but the cxpceriment as a 
vholu showed thit the cost cf muintaining a 
trivler of thu type ucd could not b met by 
sal 5 of fish wt current narkct tatcs Cold 
stora,e his since be n installed it the prin 
cipal fish market in Bombiy, but fcr a trawler 
sp cial facilities are needtd also for rapid 
coading suptlying ice ind stores and for 
unloiding citchts Mor than this a change 
is n 1 linthe medieval conditions uniter 
wlich the local fish murket 19 conducted 
ind there 16 much to be done in popularising 
uttle known species of edible fish such as 
karel pilu, tambust and particillarly the 
ray or skate which tormed on the averogc 
25 per ccnt of the total catch but which 18 so 
liutle estecmcd Jocally thit 16 sold on tho 
average 3t the rate of 100 lbs for 1 rupee 

Owing to mtrenchment the :ppointments of 
Jisheries officers have been abolished. 


Lhe more important sea fish are pomfrots 
solc3 and sea perches among which are include 
the valuvdle Jew fishes (Smena spp) often 
attaining *'tyury large size and notable as the 
chief source of * fish maws” or “ sounds,” 
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largely exporte) trom Bombay for cvcntual 
manufacture into tingliss = Lhe fineat of Bom 
buy fishing bots hail from the coast between 
Bas iin and Surat 
fuly constructed attain a considerable size 


and are capible of keeping the sea tor w eks | 


toucther In the season thcy fish principally 
of the Kutch and Kithiawar coists und in thic 
mouth of the Guilt of Cambay = Lhcir main 
micth od of fishing ts by means of hue anchored 
atow nets whichare left down for several hours 
and hauled atthe turn of the tide Lhe chicf 
cat hes are bombil (Pombay cuchs) pomfrcts 
and jc fishes Ihe first named are diicd in 
the un after being strunz through the mouth 
upon lin 3 strctehe] Letwecn upricht 4 osts 
South of Romtay the tlshermen of Patni in 
and Ryapur make use or anotterand hgel tr 
cliss of fishin, bout, specially designed for use 
in drift net fishing = Tinc hauls of bonito « cr 
(3 large form of micherel) und allied fishies arc 
often made during the ecuson from ‘cote mcr 
to Jinuiry and lucrof shirk ind rayilsh = Jor 
the litter specmily lir.c and powerful nets ue 
cmyploycd lor jart of the fair scason, whin 
fishing is not usually remuncrativ, m uty 
of tho largc¢r Boml 1y fishing boats are cmy loved 
as anu! coistirs a fict which shows how lar 
they rup in si7e 


In Sind considt rable sca-fishing 1s carricd 
on in the nizhbourhood of Kirich chicfly for 
large aud coarse fish, as shirk, revs and 
jeweflshes Lhecdible oyster tride of Kariuhi 
was once extensive the crechs of the Indus 
producing 2 specs of ovstcr superior to that 
found in Bombay ind Madras Lackwitrs inl 
estuarks Unrestricted exploitation of Teds 
of limitcd extent inflictéd gicat harm and now 
when various suutiry restrictions ire tinyos | 
the beds are dow to respond Occasions 
large de; osita of the window pine ovster (Pla 
cunad qlarenti) vie found in the Indus ercels 
and as these produce sccd pe trls in wbund wie 
Government Icax 1 th beds to the luchest 
fiddur Fhe pewls are Jiurzely export 1 to 
China for we nom heme Considcrible fish 
ers Cxisé in the iver Indus, chicfly tor the 
fish Jnown 18 pally whi ht are annually Ic iscd 
out by Government tor about Rs 20,00) 


In the Guif of Kutch two poirl fish rics 
exlst, one for the true |} ai) ovster, the othe 
for the window pine oyster Lhe former 15 
carried on by His Wi-shness the Maharija ot 
Jamnizar the otha yurtiy by this Lrinee 
and partly Ly the administrition of  Ifts 
Thhebness the Mahiriya Caekwar of Buirody 
Jhe latter mdustry ow 3 its lo uU existince te 
the enterprise of the Birod1: Government which 
in 1900 obtained the sarviecs on deputition 
of Mr J Horncll, formerly Dircetor of 1 isheric2 
in Madra3, for the purpose of cramming the 
Marine potentinhtis of the Biroda territory 
in Kathiwwar One of the conscquencns wis 
the discovery of Jirge dcyoyits of pearl learm: 
window pane oystcr, until then unl nown 
of late yeirs these beds have producd 
annually from Rs 15000 to hs 25,000 In 
revenue, perhaps the best examplo we have 
in India of the profitable naturc of well direct 
ed scientific enauiry into ftishcry probk ms 
The SBarodt Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishcry devclopmenta, 
have had two offccrs truincd in the Madras 


Lhcse boats are beaut | 
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Piemrics Depiurtmcnt aud now employ thm 
in devudopment work on the Buroda coast 


Lip riments in canning are “Ow In progress at 
one Of the Ghicf fishing eccntrcs on the Southern 
RKathiiw ur cost ind ahcidy promise consider. 
al le sucecss particularly with regard to pomfrets 


Burma. 


The cxeluenve richt of fishing throuzhout 
the province ct burma belongs Fy custom of 
the country to Government ud the Burma 
Fishers Act provilcs tor the protection of this 
Malt and for concedin’ the enjoyment of it 
tothe poople subject to certain restrictions for 
the ¢ nsers ution of the fish Lhe work ot the 
fishericikh involving as jit docs the tiling of 
life a5 Kener uly vicwed with disfavour by tho 
Burmin Luddhists Tn ccrlain tracts this attitude 
is intensifl d where the proportion of the fishcr- 
tolhis net only small Lut them cconomic 
conditicm are morc or icss dcmoriuliscd = Lhough 
fishin, 16 poncruly denounced by Burman Bud- 
ihists yct they consume the fish Lhe usual 
wu umMcnt of the consumes 1s that they hive 
not talon the lite of the Ash and therclorc have 
cCmunuttddnosin Wher fishing isthe puncpal 
meins of livelihood of the majority us in the 
Dulby Districts, rehjious scruples tend to dis 
appear. 


Revenue —ihe economic value of any 
industry or trict of country can, to some 
cxtent ke guid by the rmvenuc it yiclds. 
Jhe fisherics yiddd 2 ul st inti revenue (about 
onc Cighth of the tot il land revenue) and therc- 
forc they ue one of the most important sources 
of nition wedth Jherce are two methods 
al cutching fish namely by nets in the rivers 
und scu5 and by triysin 1 oased ilshcries = the 
fishery rovenue dem and from nct licenses amounts 
to over ft i dakhs while thit from the Icased 
fisher $ uncunts to more thin 4! likhs Of 
the met le nses the greatest: revenue comes 
from Mcrgin District where not only is the Pe url 
In, Industry curnied on Lut Icases for ¢sllecting 
grecn snitls und stu slugs ume Issued = Opcn 
lukcs pocls cf wafer und sinall rivers urc cl issed 
8 lease f fisher: $ and wus 1 uwcd }y Government 
tothe highest and East bidd re at public auction 
Here the Irruwaddy Division cquils fn impor- 
tance the rest of the province urd oithe five 
distuicts an the Irriwiddy Division Maubin 
District alene yiclds wmuch ashalf of the whole 
division Maubin Dietrict therefore stands ¢ isily 
first im respect of fishery revenuc, and out of 
the total colluctcd in any year from the wh: le 
province this district ulonc contributes at least 
wquuter 

Jhe Delt vt consists of 1 scrics of svucer shaped 
ljauds muy ot Which hive cmbinhments 
round the greater y ut of fom along the north, 
eust und west in the hollows of these islands 
most cf the fish comc into spiwn, ind with 
the floods wich overflow the embinkment 
during Octoborthe young try come down-country 
from Uyyer Burma 

the principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
yn the peu coust ire (ji) NKakhuyan, (2) Katha- 
faung wd(>)Kathuhmvin These are gencrally 
mide into silt fish which fetch Rs 2to Rs 8 
por viss dhe creck and fresh water fish trom 
fish s ur gniually ngakhu, ngayun and 
nzagy Most of them ate sold fresh, but 
sunig «ft Conveltcd into salt fsh ‘Lhe fish 
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caught in the rivers ar gcmtully ngathalauk, 
ngagyin, and nyamyinyin the prcodaccous fish 


Kecs for net lenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets Lishemces which consist 
of lakes, pools and strams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has (ver 
been known to kicp 3 proper system of accounts, 
he seldom or nover can zauge th rou worth 
of the fisherns this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently rsults im his bids at auction 
exceeding the valuc ot {he fishers  s veral 
fishurmen have thus not only brought ruin on 
theme ivcs but also on thar surcti ¢ who have 
not infrequently been suld up Until thi 
fisherics arc brought under some = scttloment 
syst for rvinue as ssment, bona fide 
fisherman must sufficr trom timc to time §=Morc 
over, the local authoriti.s detnand more than 
adcguate s curitics and the furnishing 13 well 18 
the verifying of these sccurntus invariably 
mean much expenditure of time wnd money 
both to thc fishcrfolk and to the Gove rome nt 
staff With a viw to amcliorate unc conomic 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security casicr, a3 well as to facilitate collection 
Government rec ntly introduccd what is known 
us the group system whircby the value ot the 
fisheris is flacd at 3 rcasonable rental and, in 
btcad of an individual system of furnishing secu 
rity, the groups hold themselves suvirally 19 
ponsible In order to cnablo the poor st of the 
actual workurs to rap the bencit of their 
labours nothing short of a co operilive systum 
would be of any avail this co opclative system 
has bern tricd in Jharrawaddy Distruat with 
some success by this system cvery fisher 
man cmployid in 4 fishery becomes a partacr 
in the business and no non fishuiman cin ever 
sweat tho bona fidt fishermin, poor though he 
be Lhe group systim, thouzh an improw nent 
on the individual systim of bidding and turmsh 
ing sccuritics docs not do away with thc swc ating 
sysim Itismpertd tote ath ndedly quurt 
ing onthe onc hind ad to condition tb) 1 ducer 
the Govcrument rat on the cther hand 
With the gradual introduction of the co 
operative system which 1g anurgcnt neccasity 
in the Delta District, thc poorst fishtrman ot 
cvery fishing villagi) and hiamkt aftcr gradual 
and systematic training will, im couis of timc, 
be abl, not only to rcap thc full b nc fit of thur 
labours, but also by mutual control and aid to 


develop into a more uscfu]l and contcntcd per ; 


santry lLishery kass for three to five ycars, 
arc now bung giantid instead of Icises for only 
one ycar aud fishtrman obtaining the long term 
leases have begun to rcalise the necd o* improv 
mg the fisherius by clearing thu strcams and 
pools of that Burma pest - the watcr hyacinth— 
and other wecds 


Lhe mmlirs cf & group live too fur awiy 
ffom one anothcr to watch one incther and 
their co ojcration aimcd at by the syst.m 18 
not usually oltuncd <Ancthcr syskim hnown 
kaw Koutand promium syst mis under cor side ta 
tion and has actually bucn intiodi.c d im Maubin 
as an cxpcrmcntal measur = Under this syst'm 
the Icasc is fined at a fair mnt and t ndcrs 
called for and yremia invikd and the 1 ase is 
given on & consideration «f thu premium offcred 

lus the character cf the prson t nditing and 

pruvious conne ction with the fishing industry 
To werk this succasfully a good dcal of infor- 
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m ition ig 1 quicd about the actual working of 
the fishery amd it13 to to hoped that thc | ishcry 
Sctilim nt Loqury which will probably be In 
boing in 1)28 will ] ad to improvement cf the 
Fishery Revenue Admuanistrition and imcrcase of 
Govcrim nts infclmation abot t the fishcrics 

The prinapal artichs of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish paste) and salt fish the manufactur- 
ing m thods vw primitive and with more in 
dustrinl = ¢ducation and capital, these could 
bo consid rvbly smproved 


The Punjab. 


Lh Ruks and Regulations under the Tashcres 
Acts are now wpphlicible to the streams und rivers 
In I? Distiuts wd to all the Canis of the 
Proving wks for some mor Distiicts have 
hecn duatted ant vc under the consideration 
cf Covernment Lhe steady incaicuwe in the 
number ol Fishing licos s cach vou gocs 
to show the popularity of (he system of uidivi dual 
Hicans Ihe Anglers ashing Association 
Mn Rawalpindi proved ot great help to the 
Dep urtment in the prosurvation of the fish 
supply of the Districts Best les the Associa 
tion ob lishing Club open to | wopcans 8 well 
% Indians wis formed during the your A 
greater number of cas 3 of ule gu ilshing wus 
brought to Jisht Lhe Murrel brocding ¢xperi 
ments cuded in tulure No rcosults have so 
for deen achieved from the e\peruncnts in 
Carp liceding a6 Chccnawan in the Gujyranw alae 
Dietuich A noteble success his been vchievcd 
inthe matter of Lrout Culture in the Hulls Ihe 
Boas in Kula and the Uhl im Mindi arc weld 
stocked with tlout and vary ,ood icpoits were 
mowed trom Anas who fished there the 
Ruioin Chunbs his uso }cen ported to 
contun + ,001 number of trout Several 
fish wore caught two ot which wolzhed 10 and 
7 8 icsp ctively Lrout were also planted 
in the Baspae diver in biasheher State and im the 
ptr as of angry proper with good 1csult 

Ihe] vying of Husay st ti. on the iishcrg-mcen 
his st bach the sucecss achieved by the Co 
oparitive Soucties ind hence there wis no lie 
Crcas in ther number Lhe two already st uted 
supphe | some fish to the Hil Stations of Dh iurm- 
stl, and Dalhouste the expenditun of the 
Id partincnts roso to Rs 70200 IJlus in 
cluded the cost ot construction of tunks and 
juiiters and the Research work carmid out 
Ihe latter though not a puying concern at tho 
momcnut 16 capecud to be wWtimatcly of zrcat 
hencit to the Department Larciuding these 
itums the cxpcuditurc was Rs 51,020 as against 
wi tucome of Rs 50 908 


Travancore. 


his State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with tho help of 
two oiftucrs tiaincd in Madras and ancthr 
ofttr traind in Japan, the Depariment has 
alrvidy accomplished a notable amount of 
development work Spi cial attention has been 
givin tothe rm gulation of fisheries in bac hwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societic# 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved mithods of sardine oj} 
and guano production. Useful work hae been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and pray ps. 
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The Forests 


Lven In the carliest days of the British occu | 
pation the destruction ot the torests in many 
parta ot India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not oar 
earlicr administrators realized the importance 
of tho forests to the physical and cconoiic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
hittle or nothing was done Lhe year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the Instory of forcstry in Indiv, for it was 
then that Tord Dalhousie laid down a dofinite 
and farsightcd forest policy Further 
progress was dclaytdfor a time by the Mutiny 
but from 1860 onwards forcst organi 
zation was rapidly extended to the othcr pro 
vinces ‘The carlicr years of forest administra 
tion were beset with dificulties, which is not 
sur} rising considering that the Departmc nt 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro 
tecting the Pcritage of Nature from the rapacitv 
of minkind a duty which naturally roused 
tho antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India Lxploration, dumarcation and scttle 
ment followed by efforts to introduce pro 
tection and some form of regular man igement 
were the first duties of the Horest Department 
Work on theso lincs, which is not yet compicted 
in the moro backward parts of the country, 
has been pursucd steadily from the commcnce 
ment und in consequence largo tracts of forest 
have becn saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under eflficiunt mansgement 
Whatover may have been the opinior3; held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such a3 that expressed in T ord 
Dalhousico 8 memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justificd thc steps taken, and that in 
her torests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im 
portance of which itis hardly possible to over 
ca’ imate 


Types of Forest —More_ than one fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) 1s under the control of the 
korest Department ‘These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State foresta 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and tho public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated, itn the 
protected foreste the record of rights js not 
80 complete, tho accrual of rights aftcr settle 
ment not being prohibited and the boundaries 
are not alwuys demarcated, while in the un 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and asa rulc the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
unt’! the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into resersed or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 3lst March 
1924 was 228 800 square miles, or 20 8 ot 
the total area This was clasxd as follows 
Rescrved 103,440, Protected 7,91, Unclassed 
State 117,470. 


Throughout this vast forest area scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracta of Baluchistan to the 
casfern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite varictv in the 
tvies of forest vegetation, de pending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
fictors Broadly speaking the following main 
types of forcst may be distinguished — 


(1) Arid country forests, extending over 
sind, & considtrable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts whcre the rainfall is lcss than 20 
inches lhe number of »pccies is few the most 
importint tiee being the babul or kika 
(Acacea arabrea), which howcver in the diiest re- 
gions exists only by tho aid of rivet inundations 


(2) Deciduous forests in which most of the 
trecs are leaficss fora portion of the year hese 
forests, which extend over largo arcas in the 
sub Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests 


(3) Livergreen forests —Thcse occur in re 
gions of very heavy runfall such as the west 
coast of the Leninsula the eastern sub Himalay- 
antract and the moistcr parts of Burma and 
are characterizd by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation 


(4) Hull forests —In these the vegetation 
varics considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the YFastern Himalava, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks mugnolias and taurcls, while 
in Agysam and Burma the khaya pine (Pus 
hhasya) grows preganously at elevations of 
3000 to 7,000 fcet In the North-Wcstern 
Himalaya the chief tnnber tree 13 the deodar 
(edrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6000 to 8,000 fect, and in 
wsociation with oaks or blue pine (Pinus »rcelea), 
towards its upper limit the deodar mcrges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it aro found extensive forcsts of 
the long needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
1s tapped for resin 


(5) Jittoral forcsts —These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
famlly (Jihwophoreae) Behind the mangrove 
belt 18 an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “‘sundri’ (Hertwéera 
fou 8) 


Forest Policy —The general policy of the 
Government of India In relation to forests was 
defimitely laid downin 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely — 


(a) Forests the preservation of which la 
ossential on climatic or mn cal grounds. These 
are usually situated in billy country, where the 
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retention of forest growth is of vital importance ( hut Conscrvators, Conservators, Deputy and 


On account of its influence on the atorage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden ttoods. 


(c) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
thnlcrs for commercial purposts, such, fol 
(\dmple, as tle teak forcsts of Burma, tht 5 ul 
forosts ot Northern, Central, and North-lastern 
India, and the dcudar and pine forests of the 
North-Western ILimalaya. 


(c) Minor forest’, containing somewhat 
inferior kinus of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 


(8) Pasture lands.—Lhese are not ‘* forests ’’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Iorest 
Dcoartment mcrely as a maticr of convenience 


These tour clisses of forest are not always 
Sharply divided irom cach other, and one and 
the samo tract may to a certain extent be 
Wwanag(d with more than one object. 


Administration —1lhe forest busincss of 
the Government of India 18 carried out in the 
Department of Lducwtion, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests 1s the head 
of the Forest Depaitment and 18 tho technical 
adviser to the Government of India 1n forest 
Mmattirs, Under the Constilution of 1919, 
Forests woic made a transferred subject in 
ombiy and Burmi, where they had long been 
adrumisterod by the Provincal Governments 
and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Committe c 
tTresidid over by the Won, sir Alexinde: 
Muddiman, Home Membcrofthe Govcrnment 
of India, secommendcd that they be trans- 
turred ir othe: provinces now unless any local 
GovernmMcnat ob erxainnation of the position 
can make out & CouvInciIng Case against thy 
tranaicr in its OWD province. 


Territorial charges.—The vatious provinces 
are divided ito one or more Iorest Circles , 
euch in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 
provinces cont uning three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head ot 
the Department for his province Circics arc 
divided into a number of Torest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial J’orest Service, these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civildistricts, Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior inembcrs of the Provincial Service or 
of forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also somtimes divided into 
Subdivisions. Tho Ranges are further sub- 
jivided 1nto a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cages 
by Foresters. 


Non-territorial charges.—Apart from torrito- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of ao non-territorial nature connected with 
Forcast Research and Lducation, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service —The Forest Scrvice 
compmses three branches:— 


(1) The Indian (Impetsal) Service with a 
sinclioned total porsonnel of 399 officcrs cou- 


Assistunt Conscrvatcrs. Of these 3583 are to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
bilance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. ‘Ihe ofhctera of this 
service arc recruited as probationers:— 


(a) by direct appointment in the Untied 
hingdom and India, and 


(>) by promotion from the Provincial 
Lor st Survicc in India, 


Recruitment in the United Kingdom and 1n 
India of candidates nominated for direct 
yppointment 18 carried out undcr regulations 
laid down by the Secretary of State ter India 
und the Government of India rcapectively 
( andidates for direct appolutmentin the United 
Kingdom are required to have obtaincd a de grec 
with honoursin some branch of Natural Science 
ina University of England, Walcsor Ireland, or 
hive passed the final B Sc. cxaminationin Pure 
Sclencein one of the Universitics of Scotland. 

| A degrce in Applicd Science is not considered as 
Lulfiliing these conditions Candidates are re- 
quired to produceevidence that thcy have afair 
huowlcdge ofeither German or French. Weight 


| 1Sattached to the possession of a diploma or 


legreein Forestry. 


Candidates for direct appointment in India 
are Lequired to pussess an Honours or a first 
class dcgtee 10 Scicnce or an M Sc. degree ot 
eae as of a University incorporated by law 
in India. 


Yrobationers are at present trained at a 
University possessing a forest school approved 
by the Sccretary of State (Oxford, Cambridge 
und Ludinburgh at present), this training being 
»upplenmiented by a practical cour-e, partly on 
the continent of Lurepe. 


The procs3 of Indiansation is steadily pro: 
ceeding, a3 nay be judgid trom the fact that 
out of a totil ot 7 probationas recruited in 
1924, four were Indians Jn addition, two 
more Indians, who were fully traincd, were 
appoint d on probation, The strength of the 
directly recruited cadro is according to the 
latest offi ial return 314, while 19 probationers 
are under control in Great Britain. 


‘\2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service.— "his scrvice was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 17 Lorest ingineers. 


(3) The Provincial Service.—Y¥ormerly it 
consisted ot Cvtra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Congervators ot Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be tully 
qualificd to hold a major charge were ftrans- 
terred to the Imperial lorest Service in 1920. 
Kvcept for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Latra Deputy Conservators has been abolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservatorsonly. The fixation of the strength 
of the personnelof the service rests with thelocal 
(do verninents. 


Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to 12% percent. of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service, such premouen being made by 
local Governmnents. These officers are recruited 
and {rained in India, their recruitment being a 
inatter tor the local Governments. A certain 


sisting of the Lnspector-Gencral of Torests, ; uumber of posts in this serviceare filled by the 
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promotion of specially promising Rangers A Forest Products.—TForost produce 1s divid 
two years’ course of training for the Provincial ed into two main heads—(1) Major producc, 
Service inconducted by the Government of India thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
atthe Forest Research Institute and College duce, comprising all other products such as 
Dehra Dun, and it is open to local Governments bamboos, leaver, truits, fibres, grass, guime, 
on payment of prescribed fees to depute cindi- resins, barks, animal and muincral product~ tc 
«dates (o undergo that course provided they are Lhe average annual outturn of timber and tuct 
qualified for admission under the rules govern- from all sources during the quinquennium coded 
§ng the course spe 1924, the latest d vte sa wis statisti s 

arc available wy 36 06,40 000 Cubic #f ct against 
Gao Pane abane. aio), Dente Miners an avelase of 30 72 00 000 cubic fort pur annum 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2.000) and Forest ittaincd ins the preecding quinquennium — Chit 
Guards (about 11.500) The ‘Rangers are at highest figure cver attamincd undcr this head 
present trained at three different centros— | 0c urredin 1921-22, when a total of 36 13. 83,000) 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces c ft was cached, the your) 923-24 coming tie 
other than Burma. the Central Provinces and | with 3536.90 000Cc f6 The flyures tot 19) 2. 
Madras), tho Burma Forest School at Pyinmana ind 1923 21 represen respectively 23 and . [ 
(for Burma) and the Madzas Forest Coliege at ‘ tt peracre of ll classes of forests Jor gsorved 
Coimbatore (for Madras and the Central Pro- forests only the yiddd in 1023 24 was 3 7c It per 
vinces) These three institutions were estab T ascomparcd with 3 $¢ f6 per wcrc LAs 10 
lished in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respectively the last year ot the bast preceding quinqucennin 
‘Lhe training of subordinates below the rink of dhe your 192) 22 wis marked by a phcnomcnal 
Ranger 18 carried out in various local forest, | Output of t akin Burma tig 600000) tonr 


(00 000 000 culnc fect), Which was morc that 
achools and training classes nee. ew oe | TE per cont above the average annual output 
ee ee ee eee Wh UsAIL panes SOLER, NG SAB ESTE CAN SOR RA tan oe WV at hh thc 





output of tc aktorthe you the revenue in burmy 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 4, et to Ky 22116756 and the simplus to 


of forest research, and thus to co ordinate and jy 1,30 33692 Ihc total outturn for the 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessirv fiy¢ yours unmounted to 2 476849 tons an ine 
to successful economic working A com (ray of 751 000 tons or 44 pur ecnt over the 
mencement in organized forest research was at gutput in the pro uc ding quinquennium, 
Jast made in 1906 by the establishment, at the f for the Last ae i 
the instance of Sir Bainthill Lardky-Wilmot 4, 7° chert eat a ee eae 8 hea 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest |; ae eee a uC, ae eS th rig .* sage 
Research Institute at Dchra Dun Lhe Lorest DY oveTnment, a er » tha lt nove y 
Rese trch Institute, which 14 under the a oe was aay 0 en ” " with @ eau 
admunistrative controlof the Inspector Gener ul ‘outturn a Ea 4 by G Rees uA are 
2 
of Forests, 18 in the charge ot a Pre ident by 41 porccaot, whilst thaticimoved by purchasers 
ener are cd Men, Dranehes Of Test ne increascd by 19 procent  Jimber and fuct 
namely Svyiviculture, lorcet Botany, Lorest 
Economic Products, Latomology and Chemistry | to the Mere he ar ce olson’ enh a a 
each branch beingin charge ot arcscarchofhcer | ducts indudimg bamboos und grass vilucd a 
In addition specialists arc appointed tem- Rs 375 lakhs were removed by purchasers 
poraniy, when mocessary and arc attached t¢ Ti18ifo the Aun were Rs 10,190 Jaki and 
subjects of particular economx importance R8 $5e labhs respcctivcly 
Thus a paper pulp export has been employed Revicwing the figures of outturn Governmc nt 
forsometime loinvestigate possible new sourceh) in a report weucd in October 192>,srys 6 Lhe 
of eg eee matorials of whichtheforest«! results on the whole, considering the gencrul 
of India contain abundant supplies. Besidet trade depression, arc most s wtasfactory and point 
this, there are the Scasoning, the Timber to mor intensive working of the forests and to 
betes fai the ee aL eryevon ce aa be ttere xploit tion ” 
engaged temporarily on short term contracts Forest Industries.—The important rolc 
Indiin Assistants have been appointed under which the fori sts of a country play in its general 
them to receive the necessary technical train- commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ing amd experience in these subjects, with ment for its population 13 not always fully re- 
the object of eventually taking the piece 01 cognizcd Fittcen ycars ago it was estimated 
se ne ea pane teed ae that tn Ce more wn eae forests proeided 
ince research work has t for 1,000, ersons while 
energetically so much so that an Tue ones 3,000,000 persons, earmming £30,000 000 a 
scheme was sanctioned for thc expansion of year, were cmploycd in working up the raw 
the staff and site of the Institute oimec then materivl yiclded by the forests I[f accurate 
new land has been acquired, on which new estimates were available for India, they would 
buildings are boing builtfor accommodating no donht show that apart from the jungle 
the vatious expanded branches and the new population which is dircrtly dependent on the 
machinery obtaied from thc United Kingdom, forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters 
As oii eae re sa ae employment of saw alae elle ep eats a others 
specialists in Seasoning, Timber Testing and working in and near them,cmployment on an 
ood Preservation steady progress is being excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
madein the investigations which should ulti- in working up the raw products. Among these 
mately lead to the fullor and better utiliza- latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
tion of the raw products produced by Indian , wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, ro 
forests. | makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makerg, ang 
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many other classes of skilicd labourera. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents soemployed In British India 
and nearly a further haff million in Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest jabour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight inonths in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
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products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive deveiopment 
of industries dependent on ths torests of 
india may be confidently anticipated in the 
future, 

Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 50 years 1s shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinguennial periods :-— 


Financiusl Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1028-24 (in lakhs 


of rupees). 
Gross Percentage 
avons (Expenditure; Surplus of surplus 
Quinquennial period. (average per| 2VeTase per (average per to gross 
annum), annum). annum). revenue. 
Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs. 
1804-65 to 1848-69 ee 27° 4 23°8 13°6 36° 4 
1869-70 to 1873-74 ox 60° 3 39° 3 17°60 30° 2 
1874-75 to 1878-79 aA 06° ¢ 45°38 20°8 vl 2 
1879-80 to 1883-38 } * 8x" 56°. 32°1 36°4 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ava 110'°7 74°3 42°4 36° 2 
1889-90 to 1803-94 ae 159° 5 86° 0 73°5 46'1 
1894-95 to 1898-99 ‘ 177°2 °3°0 79° 2 44 7 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 as 196°6 Lie’ 7 83° 9 427 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ee 257° 0 141°0 116°0 45°1 
1900-10 to 1913-14 we 290° 0 163° 7 132°3 44°7 
1914-15 to 1918-19 ee 371°3 211°1 160° 2 43°1 
1919-20 to 1923-24 os 551°7 367° 1 184°6 33°65 


The gross revenue and surplus were Rs. 168°2 
lakhs and Rs.179°4 lakhs in 1018-19and Rts.644-) 
lakhsand Rs.195°6 lakhsin 1923-21 respectively . 
The surplus 1ose from Rs. 1,70,42,726 in 1918-19 
to Rs. 2,19,12,540 in 1919-20, but durmg the 
next three years it steadily decreased, risny 
again to Rs. 1,84,60,547 during the last ycar ot 
the quinquenpium, The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2°1 annas pir acre of 
all classes of forest against 1°8 annas in 1918-19, 
The total surplus rose from Ks. 1,70,42,726 in 
1918-19 to Rs. 1,95,60,913 in 1923-24. Govern- 
went, reviewing the figures, state: ‘‘ Financially, 
the Forest Departinent has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a severe strain, even 
since the slump sect in following on tho short 
lived post-war boom in trade. But develop- 
ment solely with a vicw to incrcasc tho resources 
and carning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, itis confidentally expected that the 
improvements initiated in this quinguonnial 
poriod will produce much better rcsults whon the 
slump ends.” 

Prospects.— The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 


but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed sjmultancously, since they are 
inter-dependent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is availablein large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over large tracts of country: 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest; 
it is of little avail to seck and develop new 
marketa for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost, 


Forest Products: Exploitation.—The 
e\ploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
the great timber forests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various local Governments. In Madras, 


in asteady rise of revenue but also in the for instance, the working of the Forest panchayat 
improved condition of the forests resulting from system, whereby the increased knowledge of 
careful protection and tending. Muchhas been the difficulties of forest administration which 
done in the way of opening up the forests to the villager obtains when he has a voice in forest 
regular exploitation; but there js still room management is bringing home to him an 
for enormous development in this respect, for : undeistanding of the necessity for that adminis- 
twnere are extensive areas of valuable forest. tration. A further important step taken in 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a | regard to forest exploitation was the recruit- 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle | ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and s Logging 
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HKngineer from Americ. I Burma the work 
under way in the Governincnt limber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of great value tu 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the pomt of view of industrial develop 
ment esearch work on the seasoning cf 
timbers has been started and results which 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained Lyperimental work on the manu 
future of furniture and in other similar direc 
tions ire ex ected to pive a value to a number 
of diferent timl ers which are at [resent more 
or less unknown ‘The Myitmakha River Lrain 
ing Works started in 1305 which have since 
then bccn continued f r the silc of Government 
teak timber are of m re than dc partmental 
interest Jhesc works have also proved of 
grcat value to | cal people inasmuch as they 
have kd to the reclaination of a very consider 
able ainount of lund which was previcusly tvo 
low lying and swam], tobe fit for cultivation 
In the Unit d Province s_ the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and lurnery the Govern 
ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 


Paper Making, 


Resin Distillery have led to important results 
These and tmnanv other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show thit local Governments 
are fully alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 


Agencies —Au agency has been established 
in India by the Governmcnt of India for the sale 
of Government timber and 1¢ is at present held 
by Messrs Martin& (Co Cal utta Lhe Govern 
mcnt of India hive also appcinted Messrs W W 
Howard Bros Jondon as their agents in 
Tn land for the sile of Indian timbers Local 
Governments, and the Andamans especially, 
make full use of these two agencics for the sale 
of their woods and the London agency has in 
uddition been the direct means of bringing to 
the notice of outside countries the immense 
p ssibilitics of Indias wealth in this direction 


Biblioeraphy —A large numbcr of bulletins 
vnd other publications has been issued by the 
lorcst Research Institute, and of these » list 
cin be opt uned from the Superintendent, Go- 
vurnment J minting, India, Calcutta, 


PAPER MAKING. 


‘Lhere are five large paper millsin the country 
worhing on up to date Western lines, osz, at 
Sitagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Beng u 
tne Upper India Couper Mils at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona’ Ihere are also two 
smaller nulls at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country piptr, and there are one or twe 
othur mulls which recently were not workin, 
The five large mulls havea large Govern 
ment conncction as the grcatcr part of Gov 
crnm nt orders tor paper ig placed in India 


Dunng the past year an intcresting exper 
mental paper making pliut bas bccn install d 
at the Government of India lorcet Rese ara 
Instituto at Dehra Dun Sp aally dcsinc | 
to incorporite incw systcm patcnted by Mr 
Jutt, Ccllulose I \yert to the Government of 
India, the objcct of this plant is to tet the 
virions paper-mahing fibres which are availat i 
ovce vist forost ind bill arcas in India = and 
Burma and thus cucourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mulls on a commctrciil scale 


Aittr many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operitions at Rujah 
Inundry, on the Godavari mvor during the year 
and it is estimated that the dally outrat wall be 
ten tons of pulp and five tons ot paper made 
trom bamboos and paddy straw In Southern 
india the Sri Minakshi Fapcer Mills cstablished 
miny years ago as a small concein in Jravan 
core Statc, app. is to hive takin . now lease 
of Life and his o1dcred a new plant ¢ upable of 
turning out fifteen tons of paper pcr day, whilst 
in Assam a new company has been formed and 
is suid to be waiting for the arrival of its plant 
At Chittagons 1 ntw plant for manufacturing 
Paper pulp from bamboos has cummonced 
operations whilst another company has obtained 
a@ comprchensive concession for Bhubbar grass 


In the Pun,ab and 13 crocting 1 factory near 
the ht idworks of the Western Jumna Canal, 
about 200 miles from I iahore 


Lhe yossbility of utiling the denso growths 
or baml oo1n the hinterland of ( uttack has again 
bucn under consideration during the year and 
the project has becn investigatel afresh 
by Mi: Kutt on behalf of the Govetnment of 
Bihar and Qiissa Mr Laitt estimates that 
in this arcs alone there 1s sullicicnt ra y material 
tot an output at 10,000 tons of paper pulp j er 
annum 


Raw Materials ~The existence of the local 
industry dercnas chicily on the supply of Sibai 
grass which on account of unfavoursblo seasons 
somtimes yiclds short ciojs It is of great 
importance therefore, to look for tmaterials 
according 2cOnptint outtuin and various reports 
have bucn published ontho ‘vailible paper- 
mibing maiteriuls Considerable attention has 
been devcted to Bamboo since 1575 when it wis 
found that this plant—of which there are four 
chief varieties 10 Judia—yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a  considerablv less 
cost It was at that timc estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose In 1905 Mr R W_ Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp His report on the subject 
appearcd In March 1906 He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made Subsequently Mr. W Raitt, 
& pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
provesses, the treatment of bamboo before 
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botling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes His results were embodiud 
in the ‘’ Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
In 1911. Mr. R. 8S. Pearson of the Torest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of pabes pulp The yield per 
acre from bamboo 1s larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper The cost of working 
Into pulp has been estimited to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbloached sabaj grass pulp In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas published a pimph 
let, Dendrocvlamug Strictus Ban boo of the 
Dangs as the result of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State 

In a paper read before the Roval Society 
of Arts 1n 1921 Mr Raittgave an answer to the 
question ‘‘What India can do to fill th 
gap in the world’s shortago ot paper?’ Ho 
said that he thought it was ‘‘a modcst estimate 
to say thit from bamboo taking only that which 
is available under ‘ possiblu’ manufacturing 
conditions Burma, Bongal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah giasscs 
three million India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world " 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty ycars has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
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or sabai grass of Northern India. It1s a peren. 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal 
Ihe Calcutts mills draw their supplies from 
S hibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahtb- 
ganjis between three to four lakhs of maunds, 
Ihe cuttingin thesedistrictsissaid to commence 
im Octobcr when the plants are six or sven 
feet high Sbal grass yields from 36 6 to 455 
percent of bl.ached cellulose A report by Ver. 
R S_ Fearson, Forest Economist, Dchra Dun, 
on the use of elephant grasses in Assim was 
issucd in 1919 The most important species 
of grass found in the areas in which inv stigition 
has heen mide are Khagra (Saccharum sponta- 
mum) and atta (Saccharum narenga). with 
pitchcs of Nul (Phrag mites Larka) on the more 
swimpy ground tand sampks of the above 
prasis wetc sint to Tnglund to be testid on 
8 labor itory scat, while sevi ral tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper 
ihe result? were Satisfactory and proved that a 
very far quality ef paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a iclativily low price. Small 
simples of such piper can he obtained bv persons 
interested mn thes grasscs from the L orest T'co- 
nomist |orest Ri search Institute, Dehra Dun, 
who can also supply further detalls. 


Indian paper manuficture as protected by 
spcenil provisions m the unyport tani 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations —Th« vear 19.7) sin. the 
commencement of Peam wireless services on 
the Marcon, system between India ind th 
Lnitcd Kingdom = Powcrtul trunsmuittin, and 
receiving stations ercetcd at Poon and Dhont 
respectivdy by the Indian Radio Jelesrayph 
Company are conneetcd by Lind dines with the 
Ccntral Jalegruph Offee ine Bombay | whilst 
stations at Shezncss and Grimsby arc similaly 
connccted with the Gencral Post Office in J ondon 
and the circuits are so artanzcd that messages 
me exchanged between Bombiv wd Pon ton 
without intaramediite handling at the Beam 
stations at aither ond = Phe huge wmal systems 
at Poona and Dhond cach supported on five 
atcel towers 287 fect in heizht 
ove. 2 distance of many inilos = [he service 
wis inwgurated by His Pxcclion&\ the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Centrul Tele graph 
Ofec Bombay when Ths J xcellency trins 
mitted &@ messaze to the Wang and His Majesty s 
reply was mccived vt wominutes later 


It 18 noteworthy that the openin,z of the Berm 
wirelass service comadcd with a reduction in 
rites by the Cable companies 


Tormasons of cconomy most of Shc inland 
wirc los4 stations in Indithaye been practic uly 
clos d down and placed in charge of C uc and 
Maint nanan ” partica whibcarry out tests 
twice a month, the cxc ptions bang Posh iwar 
Radio, which malntains officiel Communication 
with Kabul in Afzhanwtan wd kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh Radio which 1ciycs British 
Official Wireless stunt out trom Onaford and 


huzly and puss the messizesto Reutcr’s 
\.oucy for distil ution to subscribing news 
Pp 1s 


Lhe cout stitions how vr hue bon main 
dumdinoestut ct high cfhcleney and mony 
mproy m nuts chat de bln ypliuion of 
the } vaudot syst mtoth hish sp t continuous 
wiy whi lss stttios at Meulrw Tort and 
Mingulvion (Ringeon) has proved esxtr om dy 
Sutiqfictory, ind ov leurs powtion cf the trathe 
betwoon Southorm dniaan dt Burma is ie gubiuky 
worked by this direct route Instcad of the clr- 
cultous route za Calcutta Lhe traffic 1s 
interrupted occasionally by atmosphirie inter- 
forence particularly during the hot weather, 


irc landmarks | but the diihcultics hive been largely overcome 


by handspced working during the worst 
periods 
lor many years the Bombay tiffons known 


wis locuted on butcher 
Wand in th Harbour but dummz 1927 y Mine 
nw station cquippad with modem upprratus 
wisereete | und taken nto sarsvice at Santa Cruz 
just outside the limits of bombry Muntapaltty 
Radio telegrams exchangcd with ships at sea 


w dbombw Radio 


| by cot stations in India and Lurms continue 


to merous im pumber and now totol about 


0000 per annum Offa tclegriams ar 
cvchunzed with the Bittesh Naval stat on uf 
Miturt (Covlon)¢ @ Jombwy hadio Regular 


secvices are Uso moumtiumed betwoen Burma and 
the Mulay Pontnsuly eva Rangoon and Ponaug 
and }etween) Burms and Sumatra, whilst radio 
trafic 15 passed between Madras and Colombo 
whcn the normal route js interrupted. 
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Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels lighthouses and shore stations arc 
maintained by the Port Jrusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon 


Safety at Sea —A noticeable foature of 
wireless development during the past two ycars 
has boen th provision of dircction finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facil 
ties at other cot stations whircby ships at 
sea equbpned with dircction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a rcmurkable 
degree of accuracy Improved arrang( mcnts 
for broadcasting time signals weather reports 
and navigational warnin,zs froin coast stations 
have also proved of valuc to ships at s.a 


Broadcasting For severi years Umitcd 
broadcasting osetviccn Were muntined bv 
Radio Clubs im Calcutta Bombay Madras 
khoarachi an? Ringom and althouzh the trins 
mitting sets employcd by them were of very 
low power the hrowle sts were tuncd in over 
practiculy the whole ot Indie The dubs wer 
asastid financiuly by a Government contribu 
tion bauscd) upon the revenuc from. license feos 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions und the greatest credit as 
duc to the members of those clubs for the sport 
Ing Manner in which they provided = alditiony 
funds and undertook the enti responsibility 
for the programnis = Credit 18 dso duc to the 
Tndian Stites and 7 astern Agency for the Joan 
of tiinsmitting sppiratus without which = the 
broadcasts would hive been impossible 


After nezotistions ¢xtending over scveral 
years, 20s Indian = broadcasting Compiny was 
granted ao dncnse to establish = browdcasting 
Berviccs Upon Lincs similar to those of the British 
Broadexssting «= Corporition and transmitting 
stations were erectcd in Bombay and Calcutta 
{he services at the former hong inaugurated 
by His Lvcelency the Viccrov in July 1927 an] 
the Jatter by the Governor of Benz a month 
later Jhese stitions have cach an aemil imput 
of threc kilowatts the sime as that of the 2) 0 
si itions in London of which they arc practically 
duphcatss [he programmes are 50 artanged 
that both Indian and Luropc tn music are broad 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two lanzu ges 


Bombay broadcasts normally on a wivelcngth 
of 357 metres and Calcutta on 370 mctrcs 
Reception in cither of these ats and for ao 
distancc of twunty or thirty milcs around 139 
possible on crystal sets of which a vcry large 
number have bccn sold) Vilve scty are necessary 
for thos living further afield but although the rc 
has been a considerable demand tor these the 
salts jinave not rmached expectation One of 
the greatc st difficultusin Indiaisthe maintcn ance 
of batterics which is no inconsidcrable item whoo 
sets contalning five or 61X% Valves are employcd 
and it is partly with a view to overcoming tlus 
problim and to render broadcasting ayailabl on 
two valve sets in any part of India, that the 
Broadcasting Company Is Iinvestigatmg the 

ibilit, of transmitting simultancously no 
ong and short waycs 


Reports of the recc ption of foreign short was es 
stations have been receivcd from all parts of the 
country, and upon scycral occasions the Bombay 
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atition of the T BC has relayed the programm. 
fiom th Dnateh station POT) but the results 
hive not been cntirely satis uctory 





Just 1s we go to press with this cadition of the 
Your Look the Indian) Broadcasting Company 
has sprunza bombshell onthe public by announce 
ing that its revenue trom Heense feos is insuffi 
aint to mect expenses and hinting that there 
ar in the country a very lirge number of pcopl 
who come within the radio catcgory. of pirates 
re =thoss who Awe neglected wilfully or 
oth twist to purchase the heence fiom which 
the Company derives the mayor portion of its 
meome The mattar as now under discussion 
with the Government of Inti 


In wliitlon to the Ruho Clubs mentioned 
Cul? new ones have been formed recently ut 
Pvuhor and Bhusaval besiles am Indiv Radio 
Soacty with he radgquortars in. Bombay 


Lioenses — Broweast rcenving hecnas are 
ssc lovt Head Post Offices at a ec of tan rupees 
por Vou ound cover the use of reeaning sets 
throughout British Indiv cxcept Baluchistan ad 
the North West) Trontiat Province Up till 
the ond of October 1927) 1962 such Heanses had 
been issucd 1103 of them in Bombay It Is 
bolieved) however that the number his since 
ner ascdh very) osubstontiudlv Jie nas for 
fixcd stations for traismittinz and expcli- 


mental purposes are much souzht after, 
ind despite a carctul scrutiny of the 
ippheants mor than 300 have beon assucd, 


Ihe number of traders ino wircless apparatus 
who ure requircd to take out special Import 
Ire nges has incicased considerably during the 
past your Els improvcinent must be asenbed 
primauly fothe commencement of broidc sting 


@ ?) 


Prospects —The Government of India has 
always encouragid the developmcnt of wircless 
in India by private enterprise and it is to this 
source that India must look in the immediate 
future for intcrnal radio communication  IJherc 
arc two most promising lines of devclopment, 
vz— 


(a) Erection of small sets either for specch 
Or morso in districts where no land lines cxlst, 
and to link such districts with the cxisting 
lindlincs In this connection it may bce remarked 
that modern small radio scts are capable of using 
either morse or spocch at will and if used for 
specch can be opel1ated by the ordinary desk 
ee phone instrument in daily use all over 

ndia 


(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
linc to form the trunk tuk phone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facililics 


These will open up a new industry which 
if properly fostured would vary soon extend 
its salcs outside the limites of India There is 
no doubt that the majority of parts for small 
1adio scta could be more cheaply manufactured 
1n this country than they can be imported and 
further such an industry would find the right 
kind of skilled Jabour already in India, 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tlally English institution and was introduced | 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
alstration was seriously takon in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was pasacd the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-Gencral- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bongal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de 

cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long pcriod certainly, a period 
almost measured by the Hfe of a single news- 
paper, The T'imes, which came into existence 
only five ycats later in 1785; but then the 
orlod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twonty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, ao vaper now 
represented by The Times of Indio with 
which It was amalgamated In 1862, In Bombay 
the advent of the press may bo said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutia. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plasscy, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazehe which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky'se Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pionoers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his oe 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazetle had a career of over half a 
contury, when in 1833 It was merged into the 
Bengali Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of thease, J'he 
Calcutta Gazetie, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Govornment, flour- 
ishes still as the oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 


In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
ald officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Zae#, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and _ restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1886, 


From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
nows of apparently the most trisial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several oditors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated astringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the peony for offending against 
these rnles to be immediate deportation. These 
regniationa continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who iu 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 


and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of journaiism, which had til) 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 


Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under tho short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily oecupicd Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still) more Lord Willlam 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically frec, though there existed cortaln regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what js called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which waa the beginning of 
& n¢w efa in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the Icading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 


The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press Ied not only 
to the Improvement In tho tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first nows- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Scrampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengall, aud It received cncourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to clrcu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper In Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thug 
was lald the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the presont day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 


From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
oven Lahore, whereas formerly \t was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papcrs, and owing still moro to 
the fears of Its circulating intcligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests Ihe 
Act was passcd only for a year at the end of 
which the press was oncc more frvo 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858 an 
cra of prospcrity and progrese opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated 
There wre 19 Anglo Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very smal!) 
Lhe number of the formcr did not show a great 
tise in the next generation, but the rise in 


Indian Press Law. 


Influence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Kamous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and TFlurris Mookerji flourished In 
this generation The Cro and Valdary Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nq, 
1872 Prior to and in the days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Aoftusedue, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively eaistence for a few 
years in Simla the Crm! and Milvary Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofusstide, 
and in 187¢ the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simja to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published dally 


INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1835 all printing of books and papers 
was subjcct to licence by the Governor-Gencral 
in Council, and the hcences were issucd or 
refused ut the discretion of Governmcnt Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printir and 
made a few minor requirements ‘That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the prcsent Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, exccpt for an 
Act which was in force for one ha during the 
Mutiny, therc was no further Iegislation directly 
affecting the Presa until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Frees Act was passed ‘That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord upon 
in 1882 Irom that date until 1007 Govirnment 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, thc growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
In 1898 of sectlon 124A of the Pcnal Code In its 
Pee form, which had becn originally enacted 
n 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Gode of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108 There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the Jisseminition of 
sedition through the Press continued In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dcalt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. Ilhis Act 
failed to have the desired effect 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was » measure 
of wider scope, the maim object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press gencrally should 
oe kept with.o tho limits of Icgitimate discus 

on 

The Act deals, not only with incitcments 
to murder and acts of violence, but alo with 
other specified classcs of published matter, 
Including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldie1s or sailors from their sllcgiance or duty 
to bring into hatred or contempt the ft ritish 
Government, any Native Prince, or any scc- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
peat public servants or private indivi- 
daale. 

Ihc different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication, (ii) control over publichcrs of 
newspapers, (ili) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the trarsmission 
by the post of objectionable matter, (iv) the 
eappresaion of seditious or objectionable nows- 
papers, books, or other documents whercver 
found 


Repeal of Press Legislation —By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
be gun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at lewt one section of the Press Act to which 
ercat exception hid been taken on account o1 
the wide powers that It gave Tinally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committeo was appolnid in Tebruary 1921 
after a debate In the Tegislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
rcport what mo lifications were required in tho 
existing law Thit Committee made an un 
animous report In July 1921, recommending :— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed 


(2) The Newspitpers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessarv to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) Ihe name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
livbilitics as the printer and publisher, ag 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities , 
(b) any person registermg under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defin'd by the Indian Majority Act, (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious Jenflets, subject to 
the owner of tho press or any other pcrson 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the zelzure of such document, in 
which case the local Govermament ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Oustoms 
and Postal officers being empowored to selze 
seditious literature with the meaning of 
Scction 124A of the I P O subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (s) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Rgistration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months , (7) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra 
tion of Books Act. 

Kftect was given to these recommendation 
during the year 1922 


The 


Press Association of India.—At the 
cud of 1915 this Association was formed 
in. Bombay. According to the articles of 
coustitution ‘Its objects shall be to protcct 
the presa of the country by all lawful moans 
flom arbitrary laws and thcir administration, 
from ul attempts of the Legislature to cncrouch 
on its liberty or of the executive authoritic 
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tormterfure with the free exercise of their calling 
#y journalista and press propre, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
Which mu, be deemcd advisable from time to 
time.’ Members pay a winimum subscription 
of Rs. 10 annually. ‘The affairs of the Associ- 
ation aro managcd by a Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published. 








Books. 


In Indian 











, In ae 

biovinee. rower. apes |enie’ D8RMOT | vernacular and 

and, mores one 
guage. 

Madras i es Ze oe (TE GTS (ud) 248 S17 bol 2,495 
Bomlay ee v4) 972 Sts (A)L,0e5 193 | 1,873 
Bengal =< . F 3 1,08> | 194 334 715 | 2,913 
United Vrovinues ee r 713 200 278 “Lo 2,777 
Punjab oe -- sks ate 37 | 1o) | rl | 22s 2,408 
Burma ae eae, ike Ale 2 be 116 1c | 173 
Bihar and Omssa .. eis 20> 40 74 ib 1,015 
Central Provinces and Berar os (1) 100 69 | ) 20 04 
Assan ws ae “ee ss o- 1> 25 1 FP 
North- West Fronticr Province a 2 , 1 7 
Ajmer-Merwara (:) Js wk ~1 | ) 1b b 7 
Coorg de ea ste ‘ 6 ms o 2 i 
Dellu .. ws ee a : 116 vw? 4a 13 209 
Jotal, 1920-26 .. 5,462 | | sy, 3,059 ra | 14,276 

(1924-25 ., 5512 1,401 “slit | “ 102 e. 14278 
ue .. 4900! 73603! 2,888 o 27 13,802 
| 1922-23 . 4,509 1,252 Zou 1,951 12,804 
1921-22 .. 4,088 1,09! Doe 1,856 11,807 
Totals -, 1920-21... 3,795 | 1017-2497 164) | 10,105 
| 1919-20 .. 3,371 94] 2152 2,019 9,162 
[1918-19 .. 3,146! 863 2,049 2,092 9,687 
1917-18 . 3,155 | 80" 1,997 1,916 10,772 
{ 1016-17 is, 3,101 805 | 1,900 | 1,919 11,149 


| 


(6) ‘This 





——_ —— ee ~ _—— — 


(«) Relate to the Calender year 1920. 


———— a 





wu ludks 623 official publications 


(c) Relate to the Calender year 1025, (d) Includes 4 Picssts which ure reported not working. 
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eps ers and News Agencies registered undcr .‘2e Press Rules and arranged 
‘sipuabet cally according to Station where they are published and situated. 





Stations, 





Agra es 


Ahmedabad .. 


Akola, Berar .. 
Akyab .. ay 
Aligarb .. ee 


é4.ahavad ee 
Allahabad Katra 
Alleppey es 
Amracti .. 
Amritrar 

Amroha oe 
Asansol ee 


Bagalkot. e oe 


Bagerhat ae 
Bangalore se 
Barisa) .. De 


—— 


Titlein full. 


Agra Akbbar 


Jain Path Pradarshak 


Navyug : 
Sanadhyap Karak 


Gujarati Punch .. 
Navajivan .. 


Political Bhomiyo — 


Praja Bandhu os 
Young India 


Praja Paksha sé 


Arakan News i 


Aligarh Institute Gaz: tte 


Abbyudaya es 
Bhavishya ee 


Democrat .. 
Hindustan Review 


Leader we 


Navayug 


Proneer 


Stri Dharam Shikshah 
Travancore Publicity Buicau 


Bharat ee a 
Uduya Ss a 


Akalite Pardesi .. 
Dally Vakil 


Gurumukhi Daily Khu lea 


Punjab Press Burcau 


Qaumi Dard as 
Tanzecm .. = 


Ittihad is 
Ratnakar .. ‘se 
Kannadiga .. ar 
Navina Bharat... 
Jagaran es 
Dally Post ee 
Kaaim-ul-Akhbar 

Truth a se 


Barisal Hitaishi .. 





Nore.—News Agencies are distinguished by an asferisk. 


Day of going to Press. 


wY 


Wedncsdays, 


Daly. 

On tho 38rd and lth of every 
mor.th. 

Sundays. 

Vridays. 

Thursdays, 

Saturdays, 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays, 

Tuesdays and I'ridays. 

Wednesdays, 

Fridays. 

Wechdays, 

On first of evety month, 

Daily, except Monda s 

Dally. 

Daily, 


Monthly 


Wi dnesda ys, 
Mondays. 
Daily except Sundays. 


Daily. 
Dally. 


Dally. 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

Mondays and Thuredays, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


Sundays. 


Bhiwani 
Bijapur .. ve 


Bombay .. 


20 


ee a 


: 
= 
| 
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ee 


Title in fall. 


Jagriti = 
Shree Sayaji “Vijaya oi 


Bassein News or ae 
Belgaum Samachar = 
Aj .. Si ae 

Awuzal Khalk we Ja 
Bharat Jiwan og sg 
Hind{ Kesari cng aie 


Rashi Temperance Sumachar 
Mahamanuda! Maguziue .. 


I'rishul ee ee ee ee 
Varnastrania ave ae ae 
Daily Market Report ; ee 
Juin ae ee ees ee 
Jainhasan ae dia ; 
Marlet News ee ee e 
Sandcsh = ee as 

Karnatak Vaibhav ie exe 
Ahhbar-i-Islam and  Akhbar-l- 

Soudagar ae ie ss 

Bombay Chronicle ea oe 
Bombay Samachar ia as 
Bieul Co.’s Murket Report ‘ie 
Catholic Examiner aa ry 


Comnicrcial 8 porting News 
Dnyana Prakash .. aia 


Evening Ncwg of Iudia 


Goan orld 34 - 
Gujarati ie ee 
Gujarati Kesaii .. ae 


Indian Daily Mail 
Indian Industries and Power 


Indian National Herald .. 
Indian Social Reformer .. 
Ismaili “a as ee 


Jam-e-Jamshed ,. ee 
Kaiser-i-Hind ee ee 
Kashshaf .. ve Sia 


Khilafat Daily =. ee 
Khilafat Bulletin .. oe 
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Day of going to Press, 


Weckly. 
Thursdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Mondays. 


Dally. 
Kvery Wednesday 


Sundays, 
Thursdays. 


Monthly. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 

On Mondays aud Fridays, 
Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays, 
Sundays. 

Saturdays, 


Daity, except on Sundaya, 
Dally, 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays, 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 
Dally. 

Monthly. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesda ys. 

Daily. 

On the 15th of each month. 
Dally, 

Saturdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except Sundays, 
eery iieiday. 


Saturdays. 


Nai a 
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Stations 


Bom ay—cont3 


Bowringpet 
Budaon .. ° 
Calangute (Goa). 


Calc :tta .. 


OL a AS ome eee op Qe. Se en ee eee eee eee 


peep NT rc ei 


ene eee Se EE cee ED eee eS ED ees CE CS es ST, 
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ee ee = 


Mulide Rozgar .. - Pe 
Muslim Herald _.. a oe 


Nawa Kal ee ee ee ® 


Nyayadarshak .. ie es 
N usrat ee ae ee ee 


O Amigo do Goano ie a 
O Anglo-Lusitano és ae 
Parsi & Praja Mitra & Hindustan 
Railway Times... Bie 
Rashimukh a oe ae 
Sandcsbh =... we ee 

Sanj Vartaman 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 
Times of India... oe oe 
Times of India Illustrated Weekly 
Wahdat.. ee es oe 
Young Messenger of India 

Kolar Gold Fields News .. we 
Akhbar Zulqarnain ae oe 
A Vozdo Povo... ve oe 


Alkamal .. 
Amrita Bazar Patiika .. ia 


Ananda Bazar Patriha .. an 
Astijidid .. oe 
Bangabasi oe ie ro 


Bagsumati .. aie is 56 
Bengalee ee ae ee os 


Bhagavan Gandhi.. - ‘a 
Bharata Mitra... oe a 
Businces World .. oe ee 
Capita) ae ee se “ie 
Collegian .. oe ae ats 
Oom merece ee ee os 
Commercial Ncws oe ee 


Dow: jadid ee ee es ee 


Day of going to Press, 


| Sundays. 
Daily. 


Daily, except Mondays. 


Thursdays. 
Daily. 


Fridays. 
saturdays, 


Daily, cxcept Sunday 





lridays 

Ist weck of every month (accords 
ing to Hindu ( alendar), 

Daily except Sundays 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Kridays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

Monthly. 

Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of cvery 
month. 

Saturdays. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Daily. 
Wedocsdays, 


Daily. 
Dally, except Sundays, 


Mondays 

Ihursdays. 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 

Bl-monthly, 

Wednesdays. 

On the 10th of each month 
Daily. 


Stations, 


Calcutta conid 


Calicut 


The Press. 


Title in full, 


‘nglishman “3 ne 
forward = .. es 

landlya Se ae 
inardian .. 7 gu 


Hindu Patriot is 


Hindusthan ax os 
Hitabad: sha ei 


(ndlan and Eastern Engineer 
Indian Engineering or 


[ndian Mirror oe 
[Indian News Agency... 
[Industry .. ais es 


[nqilab-l-Zamana .. a 


Jain Gazctte ae 
Liberty ca a 
Mahi shwarl aad 


Market Intelligence ion 
Muslim Standard .. Ke 
Musasalman ‘ee ea 


Nayak ee Pe ae 3 
Plantirs’ Journal and Agri ul- 
turlst. 


Prakash .. ve 
Rayat Bhandu , 
Sanjibani se ee 
Samay es 
Samyavadl.. a bie 
Servant .. es es 
Statesman ae oe 
Sultan ia oe ee 


Swatantra .. 


Swara}j ea se ee 
Telegraph .. “s ae 


United Press Syndicate *.. 
Vish wamitra ee os 


Vyapar oe oe ‘ 
Young Men of India 8 
World Peace Si ; 
Alameen .. ate ms 


Kerala Sanchar) .. 5d 


Manorama ee i 
Mathrubhumi ox «* 
Vitavadj .. rr 


West Coast Reformer vs 
West Coast Spectator .. 


6rr 


Day of golng to Press. 


Dally. 
Dally, 


Every Friday. 
Kridayg, 
Daily, except Saturdays. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 


14th of each month. 
Thuradays, 


Dally. 

Monthly 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Kivery Monday. 

Dally. 

ini-weekly, 

Thursdays. 


Dally. 
Saturdays 
Daily, 
Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 
Wednesdays. 


Dally. 
Daily. 


Dally. 


very Wednesday. 
Daily. 


Dally, except Mondays. 


Wednesdays. 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 


Dally, 
sundays and Thuredays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
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Stations. 


Cawnpore 


Chandernag ore 
Chindwara ,. 
Ohinsurah .. 
Chittagong 


Cochin 


Cochin Mattancherry 


Cocanada 


Colombe .. 


Conta! 


Outtack 


Dacca 


J 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
\ 
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Title io full, 


Azad ee as is 
Cawnpore Journal as ae 


Dally Vartaman .. 
Hurrlat .. se = as 
Prabha re 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 

Zamana <é oe os 

Probartak ss es ie 

Lokmitra .. a ae oe 


Education Gazctte 
Jyoti 


Oochin Argus Se bis 
Cochin News Agency 
Malabar Herald 
Malabar Islam 

Ravi 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger os 
Ceylon Daily News 


Ceylonese .. ae wa A 
veylon Independen es se 


Ceylon Morning Leader .. ane 
Ceylon Observer .. sis 


Dinakara Prakasa be ee 


Dinamina Se Sie oa 
Dravida Mitran .. ‘6 


Gnanartha Pradipaya... : 
Islam Mittiran .. “6 oe 


Lakmina es @#e@ 3 ees ee 
People aa i ne a 


Sarasavi Sandaresa ‘is ia 
Times of Ceylon 


Nihar 
Otkal Deepica 
Indian Sunday School Journal .. 


Dacca Gazette 
Dacca Prakash 








Day of going to Press. 


' Wednesdays, 
Daily. 


Daily, «xcept Sundays. 
Monthly, 
Saturdays. 


25th day of every month, 
Bi-monthly. 
Saturdays, 
Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays, 
| Saturdays, 


Saturdays. ; 


| 
| Thursdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Daily, 


| Daily. 
| Daily. 


Daily. 
Dally. 





Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Thuisda: 





mat Mondays and Thursdays. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 





Daily, except Sundays. 
Daily. 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Dally. 


Mondays. 
Fridays. 

| Monthly. 
Mondays. 


Sundavs, 
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Stations. Title in full. Day of going to Press, 


el 


Darjeeling .. ee . ee Times and ; Pucsdays, 
e. 


Dails 


Alaman.. e as - 
Daily. 


Arjun ee oe ee eo 


Asia ay oe we .» | Daily. 


Comrade... a a Wednesd1 5. 

Daily Hamdard... an Ss 

Edwin Haward® = .. 

Gincral News Agcncy and Book 
Depot. 

Gh nara News Billmaran.. 

Hindu Sansir 

Hindustan Times .. we ee 

Indian News Agency ee 5 

Mahcswar] ( Hindl) a “ 


Daily, except Fridays, 
Dally. esees 


Woekdry4. 
Daily. 


We ekly, 
Monthly 
Weekly. 


Mall Trading Bie ie . 
National News Agency .. : 
Quam we ea an oe 


DeJhi oe oe as 


Rajasthan a ie . | Tuesdays, 
Riyas it as ia ee | Ehursdaya. 
Sabha a oe ee -» | Darth. 
Swarajya aie Daily. 

Tej as ss ei oe» ) Duly 


Toamadun .. ae a .. | Monthly 

Vijiya fs .. | Saturdays 
Wcokly Hindi Paper Lies oe 
Weekly Moballig .. es ea 


Saturday Ss = 


Dharwarvritt Wednesdays, 
Karnatakavritta and Dhananjaya Tuesdays, 
Dharwar .. os Karm Veer., a ss .. } Fridays. 
Raja Hansa a ee e. | Daily. 
Vijayla ee oe ee oe Daily. 
Khandesh Vaibhav ws .. | ridays 
Dhulla ee oe 
Prabodh ... bg ~ .. | Satardays. 
Dibrugarh .. se ..| Times of Assam ... oa .. | Fridays. 
Gauhati.. we ..| Assamiya .. ee ers -. | Saturdays, 
Gorakhpur.. ‘is ..| Awadesh .. ee es .. | Saturdays, 
Guntur ee oe ..| Deshabhimani.. ae -. | Dally. 
Klowrsh oe s ..| Bisva Duta.. Sa a8 .. | Daily. 
(| Musheer-i-Deccan .. oe ee | Daily. 
Hyderabad, Deccan Sabifa-I-Rozana .. ‘ ee | Daily. 
1 Usman Gazette .. .. .. | Daily. 
Bharatvas! .. Sa se .. | Dally. 
Hindu ee ee ee ee Daily. 
{ 
Musafir - a .. , Saturdays. 
Hyderabad, Sind .. Prakash .. ee ate .. | Daily, except Sundays . 
8ird Journal! er es ee | Wednesdays. 
Sind Mail ee ee ae oe Nally. 
{ Sindvasi .. ee ee ». | Daily. 
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Stations, 


Jaffna 


Jaffna (Vannarponnal) 


Jalgaon Pe hangeab) 
Jaramoala . 


Jhansi - ax 
Jhansi City . 


Jubbulpore 


Karachi 


Karai Kudi es 


Khulna... 
Kolhapur City 


Kottayam 


Kumta 


Lahore 


Lhe Press. 


Title in full, 


( | Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 


| 
4 


| 


vertiser. 
Jaffna Catholic Guardian . oe 
Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 
Vaso vilan Jaffna Nativo Opinion 


Hindu Organ 


Pracatik ‘Sig “9 
Dally Beopar Pater . 
Free India ae 

Sohas oa 

Nyaya fe 


{ndla Sunday School Journal 
Karmavecr A 


Alwahid : ie 
Rharat es : 

Chowhidar re ay 
Dally Gazette ee se as 


Kerari 

New Tires 
Parsi Sansar os 
Rozana Blupar.. sa ‘ 


Rozana Samachar 
Sind Observer 

Stnd Stidhar se 
Weekly Memon Samachar si 


Dhana Vysia Ootran.. 
Kumaran 


Khulna Basi 
Vidyavilas 


Kerala Varathi .. is 5 
Malayala Manoram. ie - 
Malayalam Daily News : 
Nazrani Decpika .. F 
Powraprabha ; ae 
Kanara News ma 

Kanara Leader... ei 3 


Akali ee ee ee ee 
Akhbar-l-Am Sia << ie 


Bande Vataram .. 
Civilaod Military Gazctte sid 


Congreas Publicity Bureau 
Dally Karamvir .. 


Daily Milap os ie or 
Daily Updeshak .. - gi 


Dally Urdu Iitifag 
Dally Zamindar 
Desh 

Darpan 





Day of golug to Press. 


Tuesdaya. 


Saturday Mornings, 
Fortnightly. 
Fortnightly, 


Wednesdays. 
Weekly 
Daily. 

I ridays. 
Sundays 
Wednesdays, 


Third Thursday of every month, 
I ridays 


Dally, except Sundays, 
Dally 


] ridays. 
Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Dallv. 

Saturdays, 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays, 

Thursdays 


Fridays 
Wednesday 


Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Daily 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
dava 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Thursday. 

Thursday. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Laity (Sundays execpted), 


Dally, except Tuesdays. 


Dally. 
Daily. 


Stations, 


ahore—conid, 


Larkana 


Lucknow 


Lyalipur 


Madras 


———S Ee _—_ 


Ree A. 
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Title in full. 


Haq ee we 
Kesari 7 se 


Muslim Outlooh .. 
Paigham-1-Sulab .. 


Penth < a 
Pratap a - 


Rajput Gazette .. 
Scientific World .. 


Siyasat ie a 


Sudarshau .. oe 

Sunday ‘Limes ey 

The People se 

Tribune oe 
N. W. lkatlway Umion Gazette .. 

ile a he 

Khairkhah ae 

Larkana Gazette .. 

Advocate va 

Anand ee 


Daily Hamdain .. 
Haqiqat .. PY 


Tfindusthani 


Indian Daily Telegraph 


Indian Witnces .. 


Kaukab-i-Hind .. 
Lucknow ‘limes .. 
Muslim Gazette .. 


Oudh Akhbar is 
Patriot “cs Se 
The Huque.. ‘ 


Daily Oemmercial News .. 


Daily Market Report 


Al-Mazmun ‘ 
Andhra Patrika .. 
Anglo-] ndian as 
Azadhind .. 
Catholic Leader ,, 
Christian Patriot .. 
Daily Express ‘64 


Desa bhakatan és 
Jnana Jothi Bia 
Hindu 


Indian Rallway J ournal 


Indian Review  .. 


Janararthamani 

Jarida-i-Rozgar .. 
Justice ~~ és 
Law Times ee 
Madras Mail di 
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Day of going to Press, 


— J —~ a 


Fiiduays. 
Daily. except Sundays. 


Daily. 
sundays and Wednesdays, 


Daily, except Surdays. 
Daly. 


lat, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 
Monthly. 


Daly, except Sundays, 
Monday 8. 


Ssundiys 
batuidays. 


Daily, excc pt sundays. 
Weckly. 
Thursdays. 


Saturdays. 
Fridays. 


Wednesdays aud Saturdays. 
‘Shursdays. 

Daily. 

Dally, 


Bi-weekly. 
Daly. 
Wednesdays. 


Weducsdays. 
Daily. 
fuesdays. 


Daily, except Sundays, 
very Saturday. 
Daly. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


On the first of cvery month. 

Tuesdays. 

rhursdays. 

Daily. 

Weduesdays. 

Saturdays. 
Daily, except Sunday and Mon- 
day morniDZ3. 

Daily. 


Daly. 
15th at every month, 
Monthly. 


Weekdays. 
Saturdays. 
Daily. 
Saturdays. 
Dally. 
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Stations, 


a ee ee 


Madrag—conté, 


Madura. 
Mandalay .. 


Margao (Goa) 


Mattancheri 
Meerut os 


Mhow ee 


Mirpurkhas.. 
Mirpur City 
Moulmein .. 


Mount Road, Madras 


D{ussoorie 
Muttra ee 
Muvattupuzha 
Muzaffarnagar 
Mymensingh 
Mysore 


Nagercoil .. 


Nagpur a 


Naini Tal .. 
Nasik at 
Naushahro.. 


Nova Goa .. 


Ootacamund 


\ 





The Press 


Title in full, 


— _ 


Muhammadan os 
Mukhbir-i-Deccan .. 
Nyayadipika ae 
New India <6 


Shamshul Akhbar 
Swadesa Mitran .. 


Swarajya,. ; 
To-day es we 


South Indian Mail 


Upper Burma Gazette 


A Terra ve oi 
Notictas ae 
Ultramar oe 


Chakravarthl aes 
Roznama Qaum .. 
Satyarth Patrika .. 


Mirpurkhas Gazctte 
Khichri Samachar 
Moulmein Advertiser 
Hindu ats ra 


-| Mussoorie Times .. 


Jain Gazette es 


-| Keraja Dheepika .. 
-| Weekly Sewak 


Charu Mihir 5 : 


Sadhvi es 

Sam adabhyudaya 
Wealth of Mysore . 
Travancore Times 


Desha-Sewak 2% 
Hitavada na 
Maharashtra oe 
Khabbar_ , es 
Marwed! .. ee 
Pranavir.. F 
Samaj Sewak 
Sankalpa_.. oe 
Sankalpa Mahal .. 
Swatantrya 


Young Patriot .. 


Naini Tal merenee 
Loksatta .. ‘ 
Shakti : 

Tiario de Noite .. 
Heraldo éx 
O’Debate es 
O’Heraldo ar 
South of 


Nilgiri News. 
Niigirl Times és 


ee ee 


— 


—moomenemenet 


India Observer and 


Lal 


Day of going to Pre s 





Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily, 

Daily. 


Mondays, 
Daily. 


Daily, 
Dally. 


Mondays. 
Daily. 


Wednesdays and Saturday s. 
Mondays. 
Mondays and Fridays, 


Saturdays. 
Daily. 
Thursdays. 


Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Dally, exccpt Sundays, 


Thursdays, 
Mond ys. 
Saturdays. 
Weekly. 
Tucsdays. 


Thursdays, 
Daily, sts pt Sundays. 
0. 


Tuesdays. 


Mondays. 
Wednesdays. 
Tuesdays. 
Dally. 


Tuesdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays, 
Mondays. 

Danly. 


Fridays. 
Daily, except Mondays. 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 
Mondays. 


Dally. 
Daily, except Mondays. 


Mondays 

Daily, 
holidays. 

Daily issue, except Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 


“except Sundays and 





The Press. 


CT a SO er —— =- = =_ = —_ — cee ee 


Stationa, 
Orai we oe 
Pandharpour is 


Pangsa ie 
Panjim, Goa 
Parur 


Patna ee 
Pen se 
Poona e 


Poona City,. 


Quadian (efa Batala} . 


Quetta oe ee 
Qui lon ee ee 
Rajkot ee ee 
Rampur (Kathlawar) 
Rangoon oe ee 
Ratnagiri .. ee 


POO een oan (alerts en thee 


‘Title in full. 





-| Utsah na oe i 


.-| Pandhan Mitra .. oe 

.-| Kangal we i sé 

--| O’Crente ve a ae 

--| Uttara Thataka .. A ee 

{| Behar ee oe on ai 

} Hxpress oe o* v- 
Searchlight ss , 


-| Kolaba Samachar .. i 


Deccan Herald .. a 
Dnyana Prakash .. és 


Kesari bs 
Mahratta ae 
WarCry .. as 
Sat yagrahec 


Servant of India -. 


Alfazul a6 ‘6 a ae 
Alhakam eo ee ae ae 
Alfarooq .. ar és ae 
Nur 
Review of Rolivions (in tinalish. ) 

Do. (m Urdu) .. 


Baluchistan Gazette és “a 


eee Herald Daily Bulle- 
t nh. 

Desabhimani - 
Malayali ee ee -* 


Kathiawar Opinion 2 ga 
Kathiawar Times .. ses . 
Lohana Hitcchhu.. 


.| Sautashtra ee we 


eA ts ee 


Burma Sunday Times 
Barma Exchange Gazctte 
Daily Advertix r 


Chinese Daily News ae oe 
Free Burma as a ; 


New Burma 
New Light of Burma 


Rangoon Daily News .. 
Rangoon Evening Post .. 


Rangoon Gazette .. sa es 
Rangoon Times .. we ee 
Rangoon Majl_.. es es 
The Sun es ee ae ee 


Bakool ee ae ee 
Balvant§.. ac ag aa 
Satya Shodhak .. we za 


ss Daily, oxcept Mondays. 
. | Tuesdays. 


{ 
| 
.. | Tri-weekly. 
. Dally, exeept Mondays, 
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oy 


| 
: Day of going to Press, 


Thursdays, 
Sundays. 


Fridays. 
Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 


Saturdays, 
Daily. 
Saturdays. 


Fridays. 
Dally. 


Sundays. 
Monthly. 


Bi-weckly. 
Weehly. 


Bi-weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weckly. 
Fortnightly 
Monthly. 
Monthly. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Daily. 


Wednesdays ‘and Saturdays, 


Bi-weckly. 
Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Wednesdays. 


Dally. 


Sundays. 
Daily. 


Dally. 


Thursdays. 
Week-days. 


Naily, except Mondays, 
Dally, except Sundays, 
Saturdays, 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 
Sundays. 


oo er ee —— — 
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Stations. 


Rawalpindi... 


Samastipur.. 
Satara ae 
Satara City.. 


Secunderabad 


Shahjahanpur 


Sholapur 


Silchar oe 


Simla ‘ie 


Sukkur 


Surat, 


Sylhet 

Tinnevelly 
Trichinopoly 
Trichur 
Tirupur 


Tijruvalla .. 


Trivandrum 


Udipi or 
Vizagapatam 


Wal we 


Wardha 
Yeotmal .. 


»| Sarpunch 


| 


— ee ee ee ee eee ee 


er 


The Press, 


Title in full. 


Daily Prem.. is a 
Frontier Bulletin ; an se 
Shanti re oa its ae 


Vigilant .. ae a oe 
Shubha Suchaka .. se me 
Prakash... wie ae os 


Hyderabad B.alletin ae oe 
Notice Sheet ee es os 


Kalipataru .. a i aa 
Karmayogi a6 os 
Sholapur Samachar os oe 


Navajug se ee ee ee 
surma oe ee ee ee 


Sunday Times Simla Edition 
Sindhi as ee e@ oe 


Deshbandhu wi a wie 
Deshi Mitra we — a 
Deshodaya 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 


Jain Mitra .. ‘ 53 oe 
Navayuga Weekly. . es ne 
Peoples’ Business Gifts ae a 


Praja Pokar ce ce ae 
Samachar .. Sta bs ay 
Surat Akhbar ae ee ae 


es oceans os ns oe 
ee Kalpa ee e 
oe Weunesday Review. ca 


Lokaprakasam sy. 


-| Commercial News.. 


Kerala Kahalam .. os. “a 
Kerala Taraka i, se is 


Bharata Kesarl .. ee ae 
Samadafrsi .. ae Be 


Travancore Press Service . He 
Trivandrum Daily News.. a 
Western Star ie ox ei 


.| Satyagrahi.. es ai ie 


Andhra Advocate... ae 


Modavritta ‘i oa $4 
Vrittasar .. 


Maharashtra Dharma 3 
Rajasthan Kesari.. ‘a a 


-| Lokamat .. oe on oe 





Day of going to Press, 


Dally. 
Saturdays. 
Dally. 


Saturdays. 
Fridays. 
Wednesdays, 


Daily, 
Daily. 


Dally, 


Sundays, 
Thursdays. 
‘Tuesdays. 


Monthly. 
Sundays. 


Mondays. 
Saturdays. 


pay except Sundays. 
Thursdays, 

‘Tuesdays. 

Saturdays, 


Wednesdays. 
Monthly. aad 


Wednesdays, 
Daily, except Mondays. 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 
Monthly. 
Wednesdays, 
Mondays. 

Daily, e areal Sundays. 


Wednesdays, 
Wednesdays. 


Bi-week 
ee Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 


Dally. 

Pucsdaye; Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 


Mondays. 
Mondays, 


Tuesdayn, 
Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 


og 


Banking. 


An event of great :mportance in the histor, 
of Indjan banking was thc formation on thc 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 


The idea of a Central Banking establistiment 
for British India was mooted as early as 18386, 
and was tle subject of a minute by Mr, James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Aguin, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Prcsi- 
dency Banks. On vanous later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Curreny in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banke themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strength ning 
and extending the Banking system in India, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Banks 1n their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their businc sp 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the rgnt of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issuc, they 
were tiven the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re 
moved from their control and placed under 
tho direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most 1m- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
feimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions 1mposed Dy this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foregn exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depos- 
ited withthe Bank as security. At tht same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their sifares in the 
Banks, The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited, 


Lhis systtm continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however the policy was diliberately udopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve ‘Lieasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 


Presidency bankgin order to assist the money 
market. 


The Imperial Bank —Undcr the Imperial 
Hank of India Act (ALVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank 18 entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madris and such otuer places as 
the Centril Board with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-Gencral {n Council may deter- 


i ‘Lhe Central Board of Governors consists 
(0) —= 


(2) Maniging Governors not exceeding 
{wo in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Cuntral Board: 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents an 
Secretaries of the Local Boards: 
(c) the (ontrollcr of the Currency, or other 
ofucer nominated by the Govcrnor- 
General in Council, and 
(d) not more than tour non-offiiials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council, 


Tt presentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion ot the Central Board, 


The Controller ot the Currency and the 
Secritarics of the Loc il Boards are entitled to 
attend the mcctings of the Central Board but 
not to vote undcr the agreement with 
Govirnment. Lhe Governor-Goner il in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opimon 
vitally affects his financial policy or tli safety 
of the Government balances, end 1f the Controller 
of the Currency or such other oflicer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated bythe Governor- 
Gentral 1p Council to be a Governor of tho 
Central Bourd shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action pruposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Govirnment as 
affecting tl: matters afor suid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidcncy Banks con- 
sisted of 32 crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 600 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authonsed was 7% crorms in shares of Rs. 50) 
each, of which Rs, 125 has beon called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs, 11} 
crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
puid up. The Reserve ]Jund of the Bank is 
Rs. 5,07,50 000 and the Balance Sheet otf 30th 
June 10927 showed the Government Balance 
at Rs. 10,04,43,927, other deposits at 
Rs. 73,17,24,712 and cash Rs. 22,83,65,964 
with percentage of cash to liabilities of 
27°317. 


(0) the 
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Class of Business —Lhe Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absoluvcly the class of business 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified 1n some minor points 
It permits for the firet time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money 1n 
Kogland for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks 
The Act provides for an agreemcnt between tho 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 19.1 and is for a penod of ten years 
determinable thereatte: by either party with 
one year's notice, provides, wer alta, for the 
following 1mportant matters — 


(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India 18 to be 


Jie Bank will hold all the lreagury 


Balancos at Hendquarters and at 
its branches. ‘Lhis involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system, 


(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 


to o 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of onc in 
jour ‘The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras ‘The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior ta 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 


(4) ‘lhe management of the Public Debt 


will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for spocified remuneration 


earried out by the Imperial Bank 


THE DIRICIORATE. 
i N.M Murray, Kt 


O A 8mith, Lsquire (Offg ) 
Presidents, Vwe-Presvdents and Sccreturves of the Local boards, 


Managing Uovernors a as 


CALOUTTA— 
BL G Iddis { 4quirc os ie .» President, 
Sir Alexander K Murriy, At ,OBI,MTA. ‘ -» Vice-President, 
D 8 McClure, Lsquirc oe a ee os -- Secretary. 
BoMBAY— 
Sir Purshotatudis [hakurdas ht,CIL,MBL, WULA ee - President. 


as a se oe ee Vice-President, 


1 ¢ Annesley, Lsquire 
as : wi oe e+ Secretary. 


J. G Kidland, Lequirc oe 


MADRAS— 
Si James Sin gson ht ee oe es ne ae .. President. 
C. bk Wood, Lsyune - oe sc os -- Vice-President. 
W.1> Mach un, Laquir (Otly se ee a -- Secretary, 


Controller of Currency ..(Uffg) .. « J.B Laylor, Pacis 1.0.8, 
Nominated by Government. 


The Hon’ble Sir Maneckj: B. Dadabhoy, K C14 , Nagpur, 
‘The ILon’ble Sir Dinshaw L Wacha, te, JP, Bombay, 
sir Rajendra Nath Mookcijee, KOIL, KO, v 0., Calcutta. 


MANAGER IN LONDON. 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, ht. 


BRANOHLS, 
Buira Bazaar, ( alcutta A1nritsar. Coimbatore, 
Clive Strect, Calcutta Asansol Colombo. 
Park Street, Calcutta. Bangalore. Cuddalore. 
Byoulla, Bombay. Bareuly Cuddapah. 
Mand v1, Bombay Bassein, Cuttack, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombvty. Bellary. Dacca 
Mount Road, Madras. Benarcs, Darbhanga, 
Abbottabad Berhampore (Ganjaw), Darjecling. 
Agra. Bezwada Dehra Dua. 
Ahmedabad Bhagalpur. Delhi. 
Ahmedabad Oily. Bhils 1 (Sub Agency). Dhanbad. 
Ahinednagar. Bhopal. Dhulia. 
Ajmer Broach, Dibrugarh, 
Akola, Bulandshahr. Ellore, 
Akyab. Calicut Erode, 
Aligarh, Cawnpore. Etawah. 
Allahabad, Chand pore. Farrukhabad 
Alleppey. Chapra. Ferozepore. 
Ambala, Chittagong. Fyzabad. 
Ambala Cant. Cocanada, Gaya. 
Atraotl, Cochin, ra. 
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Gogra M wulipitim t aipur 
Gorakhpur. Meernt Rajahmundry, 
Gujranwala Mirzapore Rajkot 
Guntur Mout omery Rapgoon 
Gwalior Moradabad Rangpur 
Hathras Moulmein Rawalpind] 
Howrah Multan S sharanpur. 
Hubli Murrce Salem 
Hyderabad (Dec an) Wupso00rice Sargodha 
Hyderabad (81nd) Muttra Secunderabid 
Indore Muza{tarn v4 ur Serajgunge 
Jaipur Mur? tifarput Shillon, 
Jalgaon Myin.yan Sholapur 
Jalna Mymensingh. Sialkot. 

Jal paigur! Nadiad Simla 
Jamshedpur Nagpur Sita pur 
Thansl Nani Lal Srinagar (Kaslimir). 
Jodhpur Nandyal Sukkur 
Jubbul pore N praingun,¢ Surat 
Jullundur City Nisik Surat City 
Karachi No cap itam iclhcherry 
Kasur Nellore i innevelly 
hatni New Dethi Iirupur 
hham; aon Nowshera. lrichinopoly 
Khandwa Ootacamund Irnichw 
Kumbakonam Parbhini (Sub Agency) irivandrumn 
Lahore Pitna luticorin 
Larkana P hawar Ujjain 
Lucknow Peshaw ur City (Sub-4 = icy) Vellore 
Ludhiana Poona Viramgaum 
Lyalipur, 1 oyna City. Vizagap itum 
Madura Pumes Vivianagram 
Mand way Qu tta Wardha 
Mangalore Ruchur Yeotm i 


In Schedule 1, Part 1 of the Act the various 
descriptions of busincss which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned {n Part 1 


Briofly stated the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of — 
(a) Stocks, &c , in which a trustee ia autho 
rised by Act to invest trust monics 


(6) Securities issued by State aided Rail 
ways, notified by the Governor 
General in Council 


(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board 


(a2) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank 


(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 
Notes. 


Uf) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with Limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
necurity where the original security 
is one of those specified In a, b, c,d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board. in ¢ 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern. 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge 


(3) Drawing acccpting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable in India and Ceylon and sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor General in 
Council the discounting buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
aod from or to such Banks as may be approved 


(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in tho secu- 
tities referred to in (1) a, 0, c. 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon 


(6) Buying end selling gold and allver, 
(7) Receiving deposits 
(8) Receiving securities for safe cuatody 


(9) Selling such propertics as may come into 
the Bank s possession in satisfaction of claims 

(10) Lransacting agency business on com- 
mission 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates 


(12) Drawing bills of pon goa and grenting 
Ictters of credit payable out of India for the use 
ot principles in connection with (11) and also 
for pea constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 
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(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such (c) save in the case of estates specified in 


bills, &c., bills of exchange payable out of India Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
at any usance not exceeding six months, gage or security of immoveable pro- 
(14) Borrowing money in India. perty or documents of title thereof. 


(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- (2) The amount which ma 
y be advanced to 

ae sheath ivan Lear Neri auy Individual or partnership is Hmited. 

& e busi. 

ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows :— (3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
(1) It shall not make any loan or advance .— pu Bereune) pecurity seiven,, aulees suck oe 
-— counts or advances carry with them the several 
(a) For a longer period than six months, responsibilitics of at least two persons or firms 
(0) mu on the security of stock or shares of | unconnected with each other in general part- 

















e Bank Y= nership. 
The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1927 was as follows :— 

LIABILITIES. Rs. a. D ASSETS. Rs. &. p> 
Subscribed Capital a 11,25,00,000 0 O |}, Government Securities . . 18,77,01,635 6 1 
——— | Other authorised Secu- 

rities under the Act .. 1,73,69,224 0 9 

Capita! paid up.. a 662,650,000 0 0O| Loans... ss ae 15,07,16,001 2 4 
Reserve .. es a 5,07,50,000 O O| CashCredits.. es 30,19,75,810 14 9 
Public Deposits. . ~+| 10,04,43,927 4 2 || Inland Bills discounted 
Other Deposits .. ‘ 73,17,24,712 9 8 and purchased. bs 4,38,05,433 4 7 
Loans against Securities Foreign Bills discounted 

percontra.. es Sect and purchased a 53,453 14 5 
Loans from the Govern- | ullion .. at ce 20,030 3 2 

ment of India under Dead Stock Bis ek 2,78,95,179 UO 4 

Section 20 of the Liability of Constituenta 

Paper Currency Act, for Contingent Liabi- 

against Inland Bills lities per contra ae woes 

discounted and pur- Sundries .. Se - 50,48,273 14 10 

Chased per contra .. peas Balances with other 
Contingent Liabilities .. deters anks .. ae i 6,138,104 0 1 
Sundries .. — es 38,05,170 14 5 


71,46,08,145 12 4 
Cash is wii oe) 22,83,65,004 15 11 


= Rupees oo] 94,29,74,110 12 3 Rupces _ 04,20,74,110 12 8 
The above Balance Sheet includes — 
Deposits in London £ 9b0,366-1+% ; Advanecs 10 London £ 1,941,319-19-11; Cash and 
Balances at other Banks In London £ 46,058-6-0, 
Government Deposits. 
The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so ;— 


I n Lakhs of rupees. 





ae aa = 
Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 


=_ fe) of of  |Total. _— of of of Total, 
Bengal. |Bombay.| Mariras. Bengal. |Bombay.| Madras. 
$0 Fune 
1881 .. 230 61 53 344 1913. 247 167 68 482 
1886 .. 329 82 39 450 1914 ..| = 290 197 93 580 
1891 =i. 332 07 53 482 1915. 263 187 102 652 
1896. 225 838 57 370 1916... 336 263 115 714 
1901... 187 a0) 63 340 1917 =. +1888 716 209 | 2203 
1906 .. 186 93 46 8255 1918 ..; 664 549 213 | 1426 
1911. 198 129 77 404 1919 ..| 346 298 142 786 
1912. —iww. 210 155 75 440 1920 ..| 801 668 170 | 1634 
26 Januar 


1921. 364 206 138 708 


IMPERIAL BANE. 
BOth June 1921 se ae ee ee ee es oe ee 2,220 
ry) 1922 ® se ee se ee oe ee ee 1,672 
oy 1928 ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 1,266 
be 1924 ee oe ae 
” 1925 oe ee ee os os ae ee ee 2,262 
? 1026 ae or oe os aes ae on se 8,264 
iF) 1927 ee ee ee aes ao 2e ee ee 1,004 








The Impertal Bank. (23 


Government Deposits. 


The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below :— 











In Lakhs of Rupees, 
‘ F 3 4 ried aca of 
a: Government Other oyvormety 
Capital. Reserve, deposits. doposita. | Hepomte 4 
3ist December. 
1896 ee ee 350 158 299 1292 14°2 percent, 
1901 a ae 360 213 $40 1463 14° os 
1906 oe e 360 270 307 2745 B8°S 
1907 . as 360 204 335 2811 8°B oy, 
1908 is ‘ie 860 809 325 2861 8°4 4, 
1900 ee és 360 318 307 3265 Toh 6G 
1910 es as 360 331 339 3234 9°7 a 
1911 ae a 360 340 438 3419 9°6 5, 
1912 ‘ite ee 376 361 426 3578 9°70 a 
1913 “ wie 375 370 587 3644 11°8 gy 
1914 a es 376 386 561 4002 10°5 ss 
1915 ss es 375 369 487 8860 0°54 
1916 “s ae 375 35S 520 4470 9°0 F 
1917 ee aie 375 863 771 6771 3 
1918 es - °.75 340 864 5007 12°99, 
1919 as “% 375 355 772 7226 8°B yy 
1920 we es 375 375 901 7725 96 
30th June (Imperial 

Rank). 

1921 es ii 547 371 2220 7016 218 .,, 
1922 ee ee 162 411 1672 B30 18°6 ” 
1923 oe “is 562 434 1256 7047 18°56 =, 
1924 ee es 562 457 2208 7662 20°2 ., 
1925 oe és 562 477 9252 7588 20°7 os 
1926 =e ; 662 492 3254 7530 27°4 145 
1927 - O2 507 1004 7317 10°6 is 


Recent Progress. 


The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 
BANK OF BENGAL. 

















Govt. | Other | 
Cash Invest- Dividen“A 
= Capital. |Reserve.' depo- | depo- ' 
| pita ate. menta, for year, 
31st December. 
1895 as ee 200 68 184 877 422 182 1@ per cent. 
1960 “ af 200 103 155 582 243 136 11 
1906 ne ae 200 140 167 1204 306 181 12 = 
1906 es we 200 150 160 1505 528 149 12 ‘i 
1907 a i 200 157 187 1573 460 279 12 es 
1908 es = 200 165 178 1579 507 $49 13 “ 
1909 ma ie 200 179 168 1760 615 411 14 4 
1910 ae . 200 175 198 1609 514 $68 14 ‘i 
1911 — 200 180 270 1677 729 321 14 ‘i 


1912 .. ..| 200 | 185 | 234 | 1711 | 665 | 310 | 14 
1018 .. ..| 200 | 101 | 301 | 1824 | 840 | 819 | 14 x 
1914 :. ..| 200 | 200 | 287 | 2160 | 1169 | 621 | 16 5 
1915 .. ..| 200 | 204 | 265 | 1078 | 785 | 7038 | 16 ws 
1916 30 sw «3S | «200: | «9218 | «274 | 2243 | 772 | 768 | 16 
1917s. =~ ee | «200 | 4222 | «448 | 2984 | 1482 | 77S | IT ow 
1918 4s. =. | «200 | «$189 | 584 | 2302 | 894 | 779 | 17 ss 
1919 ;. ..| 200 | $200 | 405 | 3254 | 907 | 864 | 17 is 
1920 «=. ~Sw | S200! «F210: | aaa | 8808) 1221 | O10 © 10H 


oe 





* Includes Re, 63 lakhs as « reserve for depreciation of investmente, 


te ae 3 ; ; 





624 The Exchange Banks. 
BANK OF BOMBAY, 
Govt. ({ Other 
Invest. Dividend 
Capital. | Reserve. Pig cone Cash. ments, | for year, 
13065 ee on 100 61 76 353 228 305 ll per cent. 
1900 ae as 100 70 87 432 129 89 11 i 
1005 a ais 100 87 92 676 250 158 12 re 
1906 ‘3 se 100 92 101 832 354 177 12 
1907 é% a 100 06 112 821 324 164 13 ‘6 
1008 + a 100 101 04 832 377 149 13 i. 
1909 or i 100 103 120 1035 415 163 18 a 
1910 ee .-| 100 105 152 1053 436 149 14 a 
1911 os es 100 106 107 1104 463 208 14 » 
1912 we ae 100 106 117 1124 8315 210 14 ‘a 
1913 aa Ba 100 106 200 1015 4°17 232 l4 - 
1014 ee ei 100 110 183 1081 646 202, 15 a 
1915 ws = 100 100 136 1079 423 276 15 ” 
1916 6 7 100 90 142 1367 667 312 15 ’ 
1917 ‘wa asi 100 92 235 2817 1398 744 174 
1918 ee + 100 101 177 1749 542 853 184_ i+, 
1919 ox 6 100 119 262 2756 928 315 104 55 
1920 ca ws 100 120 849 2748 876 298 92 ” 
BANK OF MADBAS. 
1895 ee oe 50 16 45 278 144 45 10 per cent. 
1900 ‘ es 60 22 35 260 82 67 8°" 
1905 ee? a 60 30 4} 344 140 wl | 10 a 
1906 Be aie 60 32 54 355 151 81 10 - 
1907 ac ae 60 36 35 416 162 84 10 re 
1908 — ack 60 40 52 447 153 84 11 a 
1909 a" os 60 44 40 500 141 79 12 ‘a 
1910 ee ~ 60 48 72 567 184 85 12 z 
1911 ee ‘is 60 52 59 625 165 104 12 2 
1012 as es 75 70 75 743 196 113 12 Ve 
1913 _ — 75 73 86 R05 219 117 12 a 
1914 ee a 75 76 91 761 267 134 12 os 
1915 ef és 75 65 84h 803 256 184 12 - 
1916 oe és 75 55 104 960 286 161 12 < 
1917 oe ce 75 50 87 1020 496 94 12 - 
1918 se Sie 75 50 102 954 271 139 12 ie 
1919 4g ‘. 75 45 104 1215 436 175 12 = 
1920 es : 75 45 118 1E79 505 211 18 +5 
IMPERIAL DANK. 
380th June. 
1921 . oe ~<A? 871 22,20 70,16 34,34 16,52 16 per cent. 
1922 ‘ ae 562 411 16,72 63,36 33,95 900 16 ns 
1923 aie 562 435 12,56 70,47 29,13 925 16 a 
1924 ae — 562 457 22,08 76,62 21,95 11,75 16 - 
1025 : ‘ 562 477 22,52 75,88 35,82 14,13 16 A 
1026 ‘ : 562 402 32,54 75,30 45,08 21,88 16 a5 
1927 562 507 10,04 73,17 22,83 20,60 16 Aa 























THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 





The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices ia London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost Spr paghhe to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 

of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part inthe financing of the internal portion also 
at the placea where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of t 


e Banks attracting dee! 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it 1s possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried ae by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is avallable as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
euch deposits have grown in tbe aggregate 
within recent years, 


The Exchange Bunks. 


TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXOHANGE BANKS 
SECURED IN INDIA. 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1895 sa oe es —: 1030 
1900 ee oe es 1050 
1905 x es os 1704 
1910 es es ee 2479 
1911 ee es o» «=—-«- 2816 
1912 ae _ -- «©2058 
1913 - ee es «8108 
1914 oe Ss e- 3014 
1915 os a ~- «©3854 
1916 o e- 8803 
1917 i “a es 5387 
1918 a ee es 6185 
1919 oy st .» = 7485 
1920 ao sf -. 7480 
1921 oe ae ~- 7519 
1922 de ‘ -» 7388 
1922 ae oe .. 6844 
1924 ss is -- 70063 
1925 ee Fy .. «= 7054 


Emnange Banks’ Investments. 
biden pet to the question of the inveat- 
ment of t Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns Ind, this to a great extent consists of 
the purcke of bills drawn against imports 
and expos to and from India. 


The finicing of the import trade originated 
and is caled through however for the most 
part by hhnches cutside India, the Indian 
Branches’ jarcin the business consisting prin- 
cipally in ollecting the amount of the bills 
at maturitynce in furnishing their other branch- 
es with infmation as to the means and stand- 
ing of the awees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards thexport business that the Indian 
Branches + more immediately concerned. 
The Exchat Banks have practically a mono- 

ly of the port finance in India and in view 
of the dimsions of the trade which has to 
be dealt witthe Banks would under ordinary 
circumstanc|require to utilise a very large 

roportion oheir resources in carrying through 
the busines| They are able however by a 
system of rgcount in London to limit the 
employment thcir own resources to a com- 
paratively 81) figure in relation to the buai- 


ness they “ally put through. No definite 
information ' be secured as to the extent 
to which ounting in London is carried 


on but the bwing figures appearing in the 
balance 6 Sist December 1926 of 
the under nks will give some idea of this. 
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LIARILITY ON BILLS OF EXOHANGA RE-DIs- 
COUNTED AND STILL CURRENT. 
£ 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 1,617,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. .. <6 -- 962,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 0,261,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. 3, 130,000 

National Bank of India, Ld... 5,578,000 


P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld... 11,074,000 





25,250,000 





The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the worla also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
india form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The bills against exports are ere drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean’’ 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks ,are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months whicn would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. Tt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the J.ondon 
discount rate while on ocrasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 


The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills ir 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal :— 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 


(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers i ba in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 


(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers peyene in India from 
the Secretary of State. 


(4) Imports of bar gold and aflver bullion. 


(5) Imports of sovercigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 
The remalning business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not he given in detail. 


An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five.” 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank, 
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Joint Stock Banks. 


The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 


business in India as at 3lst December 1926 :— 


in Thousands of £. 








Cash and 
Name. | Capital | Reserve. | Deposits. Investment. 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino 11,111 | 9,333 62,682 24,597 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. .. 3,937 | 176 23,417 9,881 
Chartered Bank of India, Australla & 3,000 4,000 50,067 22,168 
China, Ltd. 

Comptoir National D’ Escompte de Paria 10,000 3,164 237,01) 29,573 
Eastern Bank, Ld. mn ve we 1,000 380 5,989 4,786 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn Ld 1,9 8 7,258 60,323 23,817 
Impefial Bank of Persia ee a 650 | 520 6,48 3 6,240 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. as ‘ae 15,810 10,000 346,132 12,445 
Mercantile Bank of Indlta, Ltd. .. as 1,050 1,385 14,957 9,160 
Mitsui Bank, Ld. - ; 6,000 4,940 45,984 17,721 
National Bank of India, Ld. ‘ 2,000 2,800 31,9 3 19,710 
National City Bink of Ncw York ee 16,000 18,75 239,904 1,983 
Netherlands Trading Society ‘ oe 6,666 3,706 34,704 8,063 
Netherlands India ( ommercial Bank 4133 2,058 15,898 5,202 
P. & O.Banking Corpnoiation, Ltd. . 2501 180 8,627 4,309 
Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. .. . 5,000 2,943 52,380 1), 18 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Lid. .. a 10,000 9,250 50,726 30,192 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of, 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then tn existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the esteblishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906, 
After that time there wus a perfect stream 
of new dotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to Icgitimate 
banking business, on the otber hand a very large 
number engaged in other businessesin addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 

eople when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties, 


The first important fallure to take face was 
that of the People’s Bank of India an the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of tat Bank 
resuited mm a very Jarge number of othe fallures, 
he oe being that of the Indin Specie 

ank, 


Since those events of ten yars ago 
confidence has been largely restored But in 
April 1928 the Alhancc Bank of Simheuspend. 
cd pvyment ond is now in voluntary llujidation 
Ihc effect of the failure of this old déablished 
Bink might hive been disastrous b for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bak which 
dcalt with the situation in close ssociation 
with thc Government of India. Ib Imperial 
Banh undertook to pay the deposiirs of the 
Alhhanee Bank 60 per cent. of the apunts due 
tothem <A payniewas averted ana critical 
period was pissed through with htt difficulty, 


During 1928 the Tata Industrial ank, which 
was established in 1918, was meed in the 
Central Bink of India. 


The fuilowing shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it ayars in the 


latest available Balance Sheeta — 














In Lakhs of Rupees 
‘ Cash and 
Name Capital. | Reserve. | Deposits. Inveatmenta 
Allahabad Bank, Ld, affiliated to P. & 35 44 1,006 497 
O. Banking Corporation, Ld. 
Bank of Baroda, Ld. Se ex ar 30 22 563 $50 
Bank of India, Ld ne B. oe 100 79 986 342 
Bank of Mysore, Ld. as “s ‘ 20 12 183 82 
Central Bank of India, Ld sf wie 168 100 1,705 1,273 
Industrial Bank of Western India, Tid 39 2 41 13 
Indian Bank, Ld. (Madra3) Ss wa 12 6 87 17 
Karachi Bank, Ld. as es ‘es 2 1 43 19 
Punjab National Bank, Ld. a - 31 20 778 312 
Shitetri Bank, Ld. es ee bd 4 @eae 19 15 
Union Bank of India, Ld, ae es se 39 5 82 54 


London Agents of Banks in Indéa. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, 
of ae peuelpe Joint Stock Banks registered 


Reserve and Deposits 


In Lakhs of rupees. 
Capdal, Reserve. Deposits. 
1870 9 1 13 
1875 14 2 27 
1880 18 3 63 
1885 18 5 04 
1890 33 17 270 
1895 63 31 566 
1900 82 45 807 
1908 1338 56 1155 
1907 229 63 1400 
1908 239 1626 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1025 
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Captiai, Reserte, Deposits. 

266 87 2049 
275 100 25665 
285 126 2529 
201 134 27265 
231 1352 2259 
251 141 1710 
238! 156 1787 
287 173 2471 
303 162 $117 
436 165 4059 
530 224 5899 
837 265 7114 
938 300 7689 
802 261 6163 
680 284 4442 
600 380 6250 
67: 386 5449 


LONDON OFKICKS, AGENTS OR CORKNSPONDENIS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA, 


Name of Bank. 


amperaent of India .. 
her Funks & Kindred Firms. 
ilahebal Bank .. + ° 


Bank of ndia ie eg me 
Bank ofviorvi.. éé ee 


Central hank ofIndia_.. ws 
Grindlay% Co, .. oe ah 


Karnani Industrlal Bank 


King’s Banch Gatoutt®) 
(Bombay) 
Punjab Mtional Bank .. 
Simla Baking& Industrial 
Union Baikof India .. 
Extange Banks. 
American ,xpress Co., (Inc... 


Co. 


Banco Naownal Ultcamarino 

Bank of Téwan 

Chartered bak. of India, Australia 
and Chin 


Comptoir ational d’Escompte 
de Paris , ; Ms iM 
Eastern Bat 


Hongkong | Shanghal ‘Banking 
Corporatio , 
Tmperial Bat of Persia , 
The Nationatity Bank of New 
York ok gle ae 
Lloyds Bank 
Ditto. Cor’ 8 Branch) 
Mercantile Bak of ee 
Mitsui Bank, : 
National Banke India .. 
Nederlandsche Handel-Ma a t- 


schapplj 
Nederlandsche udische Handels- 
P.& QO. Banking orporation 
Sumitomo Ban: 


Thomas Cook & 
Vokohama SpeciBank 


London Office—Agents or 


Correspondcnts, 
London Office es ee 


eats Provincial Bank 
P.&O Banking Corpn. 


Westminsi r Bank 
National Provinesal Bank 
born Cireus Branch) 
Lloyds Bank ‘a 
London Ofhve ou 


Barclays Bank... 
Lloyds Bunk Pe 
Midland Bank 
Ditto i ; 
Westminster Banh ‘ig 
London 0 flice ‘a 


Ditto oi si 
Ditto as ‘+ 
Ditto Ze 

Ditto ag ie 
Thitto as ae 
Ditto ets ‘es 
Ditto ee ss 
Ditto ee se 
Ditto - is 
Ditto ey ‘ 
Ditto : 

Ditto ‘ 
Ditto ‘ 


National Provincia! Bank 


London Representative .. 
London Office saa oe 


Ditto re ee 
Ditto ee ee 
Ditto ee e¢ 


Addross, 


wd igs Broad Street, KM. ¢. 


15, Bishopsyate, E. 0. 
11 r 1 ae Leadenhall streis 


Bartholomew Lane, KE. CG. 2 
15, Bishopsgate, L. C. 2. 


42, Graccchurch St., E.C.3. 
54, oe Somene Street, 


18, epenarel Street, E. 


{2, Gracechurch St., E.C.8, 
5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2, 


itto 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C.E. 
62 2, Lombard Street, 2. 
0, Bishopszate, EC 2 
Gresham House, 25, 
Broad Street, E C, 2. 
3%, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 
8-13, King William Strict, 
hc. 4, 
2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 


9, Gracechurch 8t., E.C,8, 
33 ore! William Street, 


36, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
2° Grace church st., E. C. 3. 
tto 


15, Gracechurch St., be 0,3, 
100, Old Broad st., 1 C, 2, 
20, Bishopsgate, RE. C, 2. 


15, Bishopsgate, E. 0, 2, 


7, Old Broad Street, #.0.2. 
ie -122, Leadenhall Street, 


67, Bishopsgate, EO. 2. 
Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 
7, Bishopsgate, £.C, 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of ihe word 
Shroff’? is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
peo known as “‘shroffs”’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that tho latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the peeuaeey Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his sho 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquirics as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfled that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rulc, is arranged through 
® hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,600 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to. 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this; 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawer?, 
The extent to which any one shrof may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar Is therefore 
dorendent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. ‘The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with ali the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of busincss above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 


The rates charged by the shroffs ae usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks anil neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the yea. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of tvo annag 
per cent. per mensem abovethe Banks rate of 
discount, or 14 °/, is a fair average rat charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrowe. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a alighly higher 
scale due in a great measure to thefact that 
the competition among the shroffs fe business 
is not so keen in these places as it is iy Bombay, 


The shroffs who engage in the class :f business 
above described are principally Marvaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices fr the moat 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respetively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Had Offices 
being carried on by ‘‘ Moonims” who have 
vory wide powers. 


It is not known to what extent naive bankers 
and shrotfs reccive deposits and egage in ex- 
change business throughout Indfabut there is 
no doubt that this is done to a veryonsiderable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formetly esch Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform, 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


The following statement shows the average 
constituted :-= 


a rule at a slightly higher rat Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are ginted at from 
one-half to one per cent. over th official rate; 
but this does not always apply ad in the mon- 
s00n months, when the Bank ra‘ is sometimes 
nominal, it oiten happens that sun accommoda- 
tion is granted at the official rator even less, 


Bank Rate since the Imper! Bank wag 


Year. | 1 varly average. 


st Half-year. | 2nd Half-year. 











1921 Ss sh 6*038 5°108 B°678 
1922, - ce Sas 7-182 4°510 5°821 
1088 =, 5 Be xh 7°419 4°5 5-959 
1924, ne oes 8°05 6°815 6-682 
1085 ti, * 6'585 4 701 5-643 
1926 ee ee ee ee 6'661 esee a¢ 
1027 a 67508 | ae 4:825 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


‘Lhe principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the tirst 
two are by far the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Impenal 
Bank, most ofthe Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of nght 
and any application for admission to a Cl gZ 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

Ihe duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each membcr 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him pegotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference betwoon his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter stnkes & final balance to satisfy 
iteelf that the totals of the dcbtor bulances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
Ihe debtor Banks theroafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Ban 

during tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arrang(s to pay on 10cript of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practico however all the inembers heep Bank 
accounts with the scttling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


above referred to are given bolow :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In lakhs of Rupees. 





Calcutta | Bombay; Madras,/; Rangoon. | Colombo. | Kurachi. Total, 

1901 Not 6611 1338 Not es 178 8027 
available avatlable 

1902 ws 7013 1295 as oe 265 8576 
1903 ee 8762 1464 ss « 740 10666 
1904 ee 9492 1636 oe oe 369 113893 
1905 its 2027 1560 cs ee 324 281] 
1906 ae 10912 1583 is oe 400 12895 
1907 22444 12645 1548 ax oe 530 27167 
1908 21281 312585 1754 Ws 643 35283 
1909 19776 14376 1948 a vs 70z 36801 
1910 22238 16652 2117 4765 a 7b5 46627 
1911 25763 17606 2085 5399 ia 762 61612 
1912 28831 20831 1152 6043 e° 1159 58016 
1913 331338 21890 2340 6198 = 1219 64780 
1914 28031 17696 2127 4989 ° 1315 541568 
1915 32266 16462 1887 4069 es 1352 56036 
1916 48017 24051 2495 4863 oe 1503 80919 
1917 47193 33655 2339 4966 oe 2028 90181 
1918 74397 53862 2528 6927 ie 2429 139643 
1919 90241 76250 3004 8837 . 2266 180598 
1920 153388 126353 7500 10770 ss 3120 301140 
1921 91672 89788 8847 11875 oe 3579 200781 
1922 94426 86683 4279 12220 9681 3284 210528 
1923 89148 75015 4722 11094 11940 4064 195083 
1924 92249 65250 5546 115565 13134 4515 192249 
1925 1018383 51944 5716 12403 14978 4119 1910 8$ 
1926 05944 42066 5688 12511 16038 3166 175408 
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Table of Wages, Income, &e. 





TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &ce. 
Showing the amount for one or more days al the rates of 1 to 16 Rupees per Dtonth of 31 Daye. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indlan Rallways very closely 
refiects the financial vicisaitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 


Railways In England was their construction. 


in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to tern conditions three ex 


were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 miles), 
the East Indian Rallway; Bomba 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie'’s great 


minute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling upon t 


the great social, political and commercia) ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 


This reasoning commended itself to the Di-: 


rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
pication were aeverely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracta had been entered into with 
ont companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the Kast Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
suJa; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central Indla; (5) the astern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohlikund State Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Weatern State Railway; (8) the Ureat South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Rallway system as it existe to-day. 


Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent. coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
Interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Rallways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at tbe close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close contro) aver expenditure and work- 
on The early results were disappointing 

lst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mubility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make ous sufficient to meet the cuaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted. and to the engineers’ Feb irene of 
local conditions; the resalté was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Rallway budget was Rs. 166 
lakhs, Seeking for some more economica 
of construction; the Government 


tie. 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These to 


to Kalyan: 


Secured sanction to the building of tines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge belng adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indlan Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87) 
the Southern Maratha (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
ees, but on easler terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 


Famine and Frontiers. 


In 1879, embarrassed by famtne and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted :—the Nilgirl, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Coantral, and the Bengal 
North-Western. ‘The first became bankrupt; 
the second and third received guarantees 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Ir- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmept guaranteed the Interest on 830 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first Daal up to 1870: 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken b 
the fall In exchange and the af lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harmai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is sald that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barst 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the fleld without any guarantee, an 
with rolling stock designed to Illustrate the 
carrying power of thie gauge. The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
sompetition of 4per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised In 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main Ilne’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 34 per cent. on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, thoug 
in pone were the conditiong arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at firet attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in licu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 34 per cent. and of rebate from 
8} to 5b per cent. with a a division of surplus 

rofits over 5 per cent.in both cases. At last, 
be requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considored 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequato funds that private entorprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements, They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banka for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Rallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of Indfa have 
to raise in the open market, they were incroas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolshed this system 
and are now prepaied themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
Temunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantec against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 


might desire to have such lines constructed 


for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
miuifateaélve advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. ‘This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconcilin 
the interests of the Central and the Loca 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras, LPunjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 
Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important chaage 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 


Modern Railway Policy. 


ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation tn the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Rallway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinde Railway in India—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a smal] gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net recelpte grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American finanolal 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general Increase in prices. Instead ofa 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there waz a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,578,000. Although in a 
country like India, Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of tho 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway g decreased to 
£ 8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1921-22, As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loas was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased to a gain of £ 4,275,000 in 1923-24, 
of £ 8,579,800 in 1924-25 and of £ 5,796,000 in 
1025-26. Thanks tothe separation of the Rail- 
way from the General Finances which is 
described latcr, and provided that the present 
railway policy is not influenced too much by 
political considerations, railways should continus 
to show a net yearly guin. 


Contracts Revised. 


One factor which helped to ry hah the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five yer cent. dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
@ drain on the State at a time when their atock 
was at a high premium. The firat contract 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
In tbe form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line; but it was re 
eased to Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the Zast 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on socoonnt of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
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System of Control of Ratiways. 


purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as thelr contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue ari as- 
seta of the State. It Is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mii- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 


These changes induced a_ corresponding 
change in Indian eg policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombnry to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
System was virtually complete. A _ direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind ie 
needed, but ny for strategic purposes, 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in bis territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed, the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
uf communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living Importance. Further 
survey work was undertaken between 1914 and 
1920, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
coast route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong 
Mae route. The m uge systems of 

or 
nected and 
connection with Delhi 
under investigation. 


a 
But hese works are sub- 


etre-ga 
ern and Southern Indla must also be con-. 
Earachi given direct broad-gauge 
oject that is now. 
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capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even thla reduced sum could not alwaye 
be provided, 


Government Control and re-organisation, 
of Railway Board. 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
neceseary for Government to excrceise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
trafic. For these purposes a staff of Consultin 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system o 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the rage! Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
trafic developed, the Indian Rallways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern- 
meut and the Companics synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnccessary, Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Sccretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally gonstituted in March 1905. 
The Board was mad subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and consider d the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tlon of new lines by State ayency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lincs, and 
the genera] supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De» 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits In the Imperial Legis- 


ordinate to the necessity for bringing the! lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 


open lines upto thelr trafic requirements; 
The: 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the ' 


and providing them with feeders. 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines’, improve the 
equipment, gtr new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 


way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informa! mission 
ras undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Varlous changes were introduced 
during the 1912- such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commereial 
considerations in connection with the control 


for the purpose, and a small Committee sat of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 


in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchoape, to consider ways and means. This 
Commi found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con: 


struction in India was [limited only by the examined by the Acworth 


however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
= agg of Financial Advisertothe Railway 
created instead 


on rag gr eg the 
most suitable o was further fully 
Oommittes in 1921 
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and a revised organization which Is described 
later was introduced from ist April 1924. 


Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the ‘* Notes on the Relation of the Govern: 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to the Railway Administration report 
for 1922-23. These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which involve 
the Rallway Department in the exercise of the 
functions of — 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
three State-worked systems aggregating 15,414 
miles in 1925, 

(6) the representative of the predominant 
di partnocr in systems aggregating 27,325 
miles, 


(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com 
panies, and 


(@) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 


Morcover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 

rtment is called upon to watch the interests of 
he Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing thelr construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely, It will perhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
Gerable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all these functions the Railway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must beinaccord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must be made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority forthe administration of these varied 
functions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over b 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Railway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganization 
of the Railway Department and Mr. C. D. M. 
Hindley, formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Railway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust, was appointed Chief Commissioner on 
November Ist, 1922. 


The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appa nena is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and js not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-yoted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
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the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commiasioner’s proposals required careful con- 
| sideration but one of the most important of his 
‘recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect fiom 1-4-1923, While in the person 
of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board has 
always had availabl3 the technical advice of a 
senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineering 
questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember ]-t, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
nent of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the Rail- 
_ way Board. 

| Tho reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
| for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. This object was effected 
By placing a responsible Director at the head 
of each of the main branches of the Board's 
work, namely Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic and Establishment. The 
former Chief Engineer and the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, who had been employed mainly 
in cultivative work, became Directors and 
together with the Directors of Traffic and 
Establishment have been made responsible 
for the direct disposal of the work of their 
branches under the general orders of the Rail- 
way Board. 

The posts of Joint Secretary and 4 Assistant 
Secretaries were replaced by 6 Deputy Directors 
working under the Directors and in charge 
of branches dealing with Establishment, Works, 
Projects, Stores, Statistics and Traffic. One 
Assistant Director was also added to supervise 
the Technical Branch and the Drawing Office. 
The disposal of the general work ofthe Railway 
Board was provided for by the continuance 
of the post of Secretary in whose name all 
letters and orders of the Board are issued. 
The position of the Boardas a Department of 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it works under the Member for Commerce 
and Railway. As already stated the Chief 
Commissioner is the Secretary to tho Govern- 
ment of India in the Railway Department 
and orders issued by the Board over the signa- 
ture of the Secretary are orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, 


Experience of the working of this organiza- 
tion during 1924-25 and the decision agreed 
to by the Legislative Assembly in September 
1924 to separate railway finances from the 
general finances of the country made it neces- 
gary to 5 er a Deputy Director and an 
Assitant ector of Finance. An Assistant 
Director of Statistics was also added during 
that year. Later a Director of Finance was 
added to the establishment occupy! 
regards disposal of work, the same 
as the Directora referred to above. 


Ratlway Board Reorganised, 


Further experience of the reduction of work 
resulting from the large delegation of powers 
and responsibility to the Agents of State 
managed Railways and the Board of Directors 
of Company-managed railways enabled a re- 
arrangement of work to be made during 1925 26 
accompanied by a reduction in the staff Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 3 Deputy 
Directors, an Assistant Director and the Assist 
ant Secretary were held in abeyance The 
personal work was transferred from the Direc- 
tors of Establishment to the Secretary and 
& a operety post of Deputy Secretary was 
created Jurther a separate technical office 
was established to take cnarge of the technical 
work of the engineering branches ‘Lhe Techni 
cal Officer also acts as er officio Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committecs 
which have been appointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standards of equipment 


The present superlor staff under the Rai)l- 
way Board, therefore, consists of 5 Directors 
4 Deputy Directors, a Technical Officer, 2 
Assistant Directors, a Secretary and oa 
Deputy Secretary 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
has been under consideration for some time 
and in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925 
a start has been made with tho transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Jast 
Indian Railway At the same time a separmte 
Audit Staff has been appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General If the revised 

rocedure proves a succeas, it will probably 

e extended to other State Railways 


Management. 


The Railways managed by Companius have 
Boards ot J)irnectors in London wind art 
repriscnt(d in Indiz by an Agent The Company 
managed railwiys ar gencrilly organim(d on 2 
departmental basis with a Lraffic Manager 
Chicf Ingmeer Tocomotive ahd ( irtiage and 
Wagon Suerintendcnt Controller of Stores and 
Chicf Auditor while thc Staite managed lincs 
havc genc rally adopted the divisional organisation 
with a Chiuf Opcrating Superimntendcut, Chicf 
Commueridivl Manager Chief Laginecr Clict 
Mectunical Enginccr, Controllir of Storcs and 
Chicf Auditor 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


On the results of an «xperiment carritd out ip 
1925 on the North Western Railway with the 
object of demonstrating that groupcd divisions 
of traffic could be efficted on thc basis of ton 
mileage carried on cach railway under particular 
commodities of Particular rites Ruilway 
Board decided that athorough investigation 
should be mad: of the possibilities of cstablishing 
a Central Office for the apportionment of through 
traffic between railways on grouped divisions of 
such traffic And for this purpose an officer 
was placed on special duty carly in Deeember 
1925, who in the course of his investigations 
discovered a new method of much greater 
simplicity for apportioning the traffic 


Tho working of the new method has been 
fully srainined and Government are convinced 
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that the establishment of a Ci ntril Office for the 
chech and apportionment of traffic under the 
1¢Viscd method will make for inere wed ¢ fiic Loney 
wid cconomy 


Lhe Charing Accounta Office will undertake 
the internal check of the rcturns from stations 
ff Staite worked Ratlways In respect of all through 
rafic of such railway It will in addition, 
madertake the apportionment of all traffic inte r- 
hinged betwecn State wothcd Riilways, This 
‘Pportionment will be donc under the revised 
method It will also be responsible for the 
vpportionment of all traffic interchanged with 
‘he Compiny worked Railways which under the 
Misting proccdurc the Statc worked Rallways 
Te responsible to claar All such work will ton 
‘he proscut be pertormed under existing methods 
order thut the Company workcd Railways may 
recadye th same returns a4 they do uo preacnt 
Krom enquirics that have been mide it m honed 
however that some at Icast of the Compan 
will desire to receive returns in the modificd 
corms with the triffic apportioncd under the 
iw nithod 


The question of extending the functions of the 
karing Accounts Office to include the prepara 
10D ot cortikn Classes of statistics and the ad 

_ustme nts of cc rtain ealsacs of ¢ xpcnditure 15 also 
under consideration 


The present cost of the work transfcrred to the 

lenatingAccounts Office comparcd with the cost 
of performing the samc work in the lattcr office 
shows that a substantial saving in expenditure 
will bo sceurcd immedutily As Company- 
vorkcd Riilways agrie to accc pt the applic ation 
it the new method of apportionment of trafie, 
the siving will incre 196 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Rallway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 19038 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association It 1s under the direct con- 
trol of the ratlways, it elects a President from 
amongstthe members, and it has done much 
useful work. 


The Indian Gauges. 


The standard gauge for India Is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, wheu the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a muolle. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 fect 3§ Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to maxe the mctre-gauge Ines provisional, 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it , consequently 
they were bullt very light. But the trafic 
expanded with surpristng rapidity, and It waa 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
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an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines | 
were improved and they berame a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there Is 
& great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern’ India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 


The following statement brings out the more 


State versus Company Management, 


but the necessary link froomKhardwa by way 
of the Nizam’sa Hyderabad-Godaveri Ra way, 
cannot be icng delayed. Allthe Burma lines 
are on the fo auge. Since the opening 
of the Bars! line, Illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet stx Inch gange. there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
this rather than ou the metre-gauge. 


Important features of the operation of Indian 


railwaye turing the year 1926-27 together with similar information for the year 1925-26:- 


Mileage open on the 81st March— 1925-26. 1026-2 7. 
1. Single line ee % ae Sa 35,186°738 35,542°41 
2. Double line or more ss es ae 3,392 °75 3,506 °47 
3. Total route mileage ig es le ; 38,579°48 39,048 °88 
4. Total track mileage ae sas os 52,070°18 52,886 °27 
Capital and Recenue Earnings and Expenditure— 
5. Total capital at charge including ferries and 
suspense on openline .. “% .. Re. 7,54,31,52,000 7,88,66,66,000 
6. Gross earnings ei ee “ 1,13,89,21,000 1 ,12,35,66,000 
7? Gross earnings per train mile st eh ee 6 99 6°58 
8. Working expenses .. oi or i Ee 71,09,05,000 69,70,08,000 
9. Working expenses pertrain mile .. oe aes 4°38 4°08 
10. Net earnings és ba, iG 42,30,16,000 42 65,658,000 
11. Percentage of working aenenned to arn earnings. 62°69 52°04 
12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 5°61 5°41 
Equipment— 
18. Locomotives .. as ss a sia as 10,011 9,873 
14, Passenger carriages .. es ei as 20,449 20,590 
15. Other passenger vehicles .. ne “<a ; 6,556 5,879 
16. Goods stock .. se ane — as 226,766 2,30,726 
Passenger Trafic— 
17, Number of passengers carried ie xa ae 599,144,800 6 04,871,800 
18. Passenger miles es oe ee es a 20,831,752,000 20,366,250,000 
19, Average journey... as ‘ .» Miles. 33°9 $3°7 
20. TEarnings from passengers carried . -» Rs. 39,45,99,000 38,11,89,000 
21. Average rate charged per passonger per 
mile a es a ‘re -- Plies. 3°73 3°59 
22. Total coaching earnings .. - a ; 45,81 86,000 44,48 35,000 
Goods Trafie— 
28. Numberoftons carried... i ae os 79,859,000 85,833,000 
24. Net ton miles es ee ce ne Sa 19,900,018,000 20,374,679,000 
25. Average haul Ss és as : 249°2 230°4 
26. Earnings from tonnage carried ie. ago ORS. 64,42,17,000 65,00,65,000 
27. apres erate aus for aeying: a ton of 
onemile .. ee ‘ -. Piles. 6°22 6°12 
28, Total goods earnings oe ae ae ein 64,83,30,000 65,35,68,000 
Number of employees 43 ee ee vs ‘ie 751,603 762,653 


At. the close of the year 1926-27, the 
total capita] {nvested in railways was Rupees 
7,88,66,66,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileage amounted to 39,049 
miles of railway. This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 5°41 per cent. on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures for the railways 
owned by the tate are “— = 

B. 


6,96,51,71,000 
28,006 
B20 


Total capital at charge .. 
Total route mileage os 
Return on capital outlay 


In 1925-26 there was a falling off of 
Bs. 3,88,84,°00 in the net gain from the work- 
ing of State-owned Railways due principally 
to a decline in earnings of Ras. 1,34,56,000, 
on increase of Rs. 1,51, 18, 000 in working ex- 

enses endto enhanced in terest charges of 

s. 90,97,000. 


State versus Company pont ee rea 
The relative ad dvantages and disadvan nt of the raliways 
State and ae oe nareeonsnt press the te 


owned b 
great of the oaileay mijeage in E Tale have 
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Separate Ratlway Finances. 


been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the pubilo press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the h rters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Aoworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was, unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem - 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company managenient, They 
wore, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Noards of 
Directorsin London should not be extended be- 
vond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 

uestion was again referred to certain Iocan) 

overnments and public bodies and opiniona 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the Cast Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in Febmary 1923, the 
non-officla] Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
etpressed themselves ay being 80 convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method fn 
other countries that they proposes while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Rallway to continue 
their efforts to devise ao satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways overeventually on a basis of real Company 
management (nist January 1925 the | ast 
Indian Ralwvy was imalgamated with the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Ratlwiy and brought 
undcr direct stutc Management while on jst 
July 1925 the Great Indiin Peninsulu Railway 
followcd swt Ihe Nuni-Jubbulporc S ction of 
the East Indian Rulw wy was transferred to the 
(vreat Indian Puninsula Raliway on Ist October 
3925 


Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.—Thbe question ofthe separ- 
ation of the rallway from the genera! finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the slative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 


The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1928, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at Icast 5} percent on the capital 
at 6 and it was decided that a suitable time 
had a when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the Srd March 1924, recom: 
mending to the Governor-General in Council — 
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“that in order to relieve the general bud 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry outa conti- 
nuous railwa policy based on the necesaity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Oaplital expendéd on rail- 
ways: 


(1) The railway finances shal) be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 


(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five sixths of 1 percent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributel by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentene of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at charges 
aurplug profits in the next or subseque nt years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficlency has been made 
good. lrom the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the losa In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in 


(a) forming reserves for 


(:) equalising dividends, that is to say,’ or 
securing thc payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues in loan years, 


(it) depreciation, 

(111) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the publie, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of Indfa, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross recelpts and ex iture of 
railways will belncluded in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be agro before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grante and 
on a separate day or days anone the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grante the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assombly will not ensure to 

eneral revenues, 1 ¢., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimateofrailway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grante for railways.” 
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When {ntroducing this resolution the Hon’ble 
Member for Commerce stated that it had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling In the House that before the House waa 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committees mot rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 


The committes met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow- 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
peor in the resolution on the control of 

@ Assembly over rallway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by the rallways to general revenues. 
Inthe circumstances,the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 
ernment ralsed no objection to this proposal and 
it was agreed to by the Assembly. 


The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and as 4 result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. ‘The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con- 
tribution had beon placed at 1 per cent. instead 
of 5 /6th per cent. on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
$rd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 


Re-organtsation Problems. 


traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tlon ia being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
Commonly known asthe divisional system, was 
first adopted onthe Great Jndian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23 and entailed :— 


(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, 


(b) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 


(r) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
he Locomotive Department. 


Under the new organisation there is now— 


(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 


(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the 
commercial side of the railway, 


(3) a Chief Mechanical Tngineer in charge 
of ths design and construction of roiling stock 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stock 
carried out in tha central workshops. 


‘his organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional] organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department still works on a departmental 
basis. This, however, 1s being changed and the 
maintenance of Way and Works is being brought 
into the divisional organisation while new con- 


ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining | struction will still remain outalde. 


érd was to accrue to General Revenues. 


At | 


A somewhat similar organisation was intro- 


the same time a Standing Finance Committee gyeed on the North-Western Railway from ist 


for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
YY the ative Assembly from that body. 
is would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
tive Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to peri- 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least $3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Raitways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
menta in this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
ehat the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Rallways should be pur- 
chased sarong the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 


Re organisation problems.—The growing 
compjexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 


| October 1924, except that it followa rather the 


organisation in force on the South African Rail- 
ways where the railways are divided into o 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
chief officer and all reporting to the General 
Manazer who is assisted by a number of principal 
officers in charge of definite phases of the work- 
Ing. A similar organisation was also introduced 
on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways early in 1925. 


Revision of Railway statistics.—A Com- 
mittee consisting of one officer from the Trafic 
Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
ment of the North Western Railway was 
appointed in October 1922 to suggest alterations 
in the ae administrative statistics 
furnished by railways to the Railway Board 
and to bring them into line with present up-to- 
date practice. For many years after the firet 
tailways were opened, such statistics as were 
produced were primarily directed towards 
showing the return on capitalinvested, although 
commodity statistics were also prepared to some 
extent for trade purposes. It was only when 
comparisons between different railway systems 
came to be & matter of interest that statistics 
of actual working were found to be neceagary 
and even then the tabulation and examination 
of chese figures were directed primarily towards 
eecorelaing ultimate cost of transportation 
as a marketable commodity. The introduction 
of scientific methods of railway working in 
recant years, however, has shown that properly 


Ratlway Earnings. 


prepared statistics {orm a most valuable portion 
of the machinery whereby the ta manage- 
ment is able to improve efficiency in the details 
of working and effect economies in working costs 


The ovristing statistics are based on the report 
of a Committee which sat in 1880 to revise the 
form of the statistics. Considerable changes 
have been introduced since then, and certain 
individual railway administrations have made 
considerable progress in tha introduction of 
modern railway statistics, but the Acworth 
Committee which sat in 1921 critiused the 
figures prepared and used fortle purposes of the 
Railway Board as being out of date and not in 
conformity with present-day practice. 


The main changes recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1922 and accepted by the Railway 
rd are — 
(1) ‘lhe introduction of monthly statistics 
in addition to the yearly statistics at present 
furnished to the Railway Board. 


(2) The classification of railways under 
threo classes for statistical purposes. 


lhe former change will ensure the suppl\ 


of upto-date information of the working 
of railways to the Raillwiy Board = and 
will enable railways to compare thei: 


own working with that of other railways 
month by month as is done {n kngland and 
America. Lhe second change will relieve the 
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gsinulier railways of the Nene Me com plling 
the detailed statistics which larger railways 
have to prepara, 


Revised Statistics were introduced from Ist 
October 1923, on all railways and already their 
value has beon proved as not only on railways 
able to sie ah their results with those obtained 
by other rallways but the Railway Board is in 
possession of up-to-date figures of working of 
ill railways Starting from April 1924, the 
complete monthly statistics of all I Railwaya 
have been published on thé lines of the monthly 
stutements issued by the ministry of Transpurt 
ae ees Railways aud arcon sale to the 
public. 


Earnings Of the total cargin,s on all Rall 
wiys of Rs 112 36 crores Rs 6> 36 Crores OF 
S3pre nt were trom goods trath: Rs 38 13 
croms o: 34 per cent trom passenger truffic and 
Rs 887 Gores or 77 pur cont trom parcels, 
luggaze wd muscu incous ¢ wings 


Passenger Earnings — Piwsangr carnings 
showed a deci ise of $45 percent trom Rs 39,49 
to hs oS D3 crores — The tollowing table shows 
the numbers of and earnings from passengers 
sepinitely for cich chess for the 4 yours previous 
do the War ind tor the 6 litest years Bigures 
tor scuson ind vendors tickets are shown s¢ pa- 
ritely tor the list 4 years as wall wincluded in 
thou Tr specnve uiaisscs 





Numlar of pusscug rs cane di (in thousands) 


—— 





na 


Lear Scason & 
1s 2nd Inter sr Ve ndor’s 
Cliss Cliss Cliss tichc ts 
Rs | Ws | Kb Ip Is, 
1910 68u 27k 10,702 | 31539 4,341 
1911 70> 2,017 11,409 | $51 055 2 »,0387 
1912 700 3 030 10 50 306 789 26,810 
1013 1d 715 3.253 12000 | 390412 30,114 
1021 22 090 6 020 9 O86 | 475,489 52,376 
1922-23* 807 4 82) 795) | 477,087 55,665 
1923 24* 617 3 086 7425 | 485,412 58,084 
1924-25 oll 3,860 7,902 | 1,95 644 54,502 
1025-26 603 3 900 9,139 | 415,227 56,207 
1926-27 611 4167 10 t76 | 515,821 58,638 
1923-24 Tf 1,199 10,128 11 371 | 5,441,622 ‘ 
1924-25 w 1,101 9 778 12,201 | v,03,266 os 
1025-26¢ 1,030 9,001 13,602 | 5 74,608 sie 
1026-27t ‘ 1,012 10 006 14,045 | 5,78,400 ee 
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Larnings from passengers (in thous snds of rupees) 





Yvuai S ason & 
Jat 2nd intcr 3rd vi ndor’s 
class class class tickets 
Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 
1910 48 82 a7 23 04 99 1465 16 lo 55 
1911 66 38 83 43 10888] 157315 16,85 
1912 62 9U 83 3h 91 37 1701 3) 17 55 
1913 14 68 94 88 70 1 00 48 18 37 0> 19 36 
1921 22 1 38 47 ~ 28 87 1 to ll 2875 29 4158 
1022 23* 1 3972 21177 J 38 30 32 20 85 48 58 
1923 24° 1 29 80 19.99 1 37 38 3291 78 51,70 
1924 25 1 21 62 18> vl 1 44 45 337371 50 07 
1025 26 119 24 1 8. 74 15)88 34 36 th 61 06 
1926 27 116 66 131 0> 1,68, 20 33 01 47 55,51 
1923 24 fT 13117 20273 1 4110 33 32 BZ 
1924 25 TF 1 2292 1 92 00 1 48 01 34124) 
1925 26 Ff 1 20 42 1 8&9 42 1 961 $$ 76 40 
1926 27 T 11775 1 88 27 161 70 334397 


———aas 








—_— 


* Lvdudes the Maurbhany and Purliakimcd: Light Rulways tor which dctaikd inform vtion 
is not ay ulible 


{ The numb rots ison indy ndor stickets untth dr curnmings Indudcd und 1 the r spective 
classes the tormer it the rate of v0 sin,te Journcys por mouth 


Note — In picsious rcports the sum of the number of passengers earned on cach § pirate raile 
way his becn shown as the total number of passcngers Carried on all rulwiys = Passengers trivel 
ling ovcr two or morc 1ulwiys hive thus boon count 1.45 two or more passengers The actaal 
number of passcng¢rs Currkd on all rulwvys is the sum-=sous th) total numbcr of pussengers opiate 
Ing and this Agure hus boon adopted tor nuinber of pusscngers Carried in the present report As the 
numbcr ot prwscngers origmating 1s not avulible prior to 1923 24 the figurcs of prcvious ycar have 
been adjusted 
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Rates Advisory Committee 


In tha) tcrms oi refcruncc the Acworth Com 
mittce wore dircctud to report ute: aia = whe 
ther tlu preagent systim of contiol by Govirn 
mcnt of 1ates and farcs and the machnmory for 
deciding disputcs butwocn Railw vys and tr idcrs 
are sutisfactory and it not to advist what mod) 
fications arc dcusirabk ’ = =Ihe Comumuttce recom 
mendcd the cstablihmcnt of a Ratcs Tribunal 
10 weer upon disputes botwecn Railways 
and the public in the matter of ratcs and fares 
levicd by the tormir After careful considcra 
tion it was decided, with the sanction of the 
Sccritary of Sstate, to sct up a Rates Advisory 
Corumuttec consisting of a Presidcnt, onc Mc mbcr 
1eprescntitive of Commercial intercets and ont 
Mcmber representative of BRatlway interests 
The Committee wore accordingly appointed with 
(ffect from the 1st April 1026 to invcstigut: and 
make mconmendations to Governmcunt on the 
tollowing subjects — 


(1) Complimts of undue pieicrence (scction 
ig96)° of the Indian Ruilways Act 


(2) Complaints thit ratcs are unreasonable 
in themaclvis, 


(3) Complaints or disputcs in respuct of tor 
ret (Scction 46 of the Railways 
] 


(4) The 1¢ wonablencss or othe rwis 
conditions as to the packing ct articles 
sp dally hable to damage in transit or 
hab! to cause damise to othtr mer 
chivndise 


(9) Complunts im respect of conditions 48 to 
pitching attached to 1 rat 


(6) Complaints that Rallwiy Compinics do 
not tultu thar obligations to provide 
rousonable ficuitices undir Section 
42 (3) of the Indian Rwways Act 


Sit Narsimha Sarma, late ly Law Mc mbcr of the 
Ixccuthve Cound of the Governor Gcneal, 
azrecd to serve on the Committce as President 
M1 S D Manson Dircctor of Lrafhe with the 
Kulway Board was appointed 18 a Mimbcr to 
represent Railway mtcrcsts As rcgards the 
Commercial rcproscntative it was dicidcd to 
dividual imvostig ttions from a 

the 
rades 


sclict one for 
pvc] consisting of mumbtis nominated b 
Various Chambcrs of Commerce and 
Agsouations 


It wis first laid down tht applications for a 
rfercnec to the Committee should be addressed 
to thc agcnt of the Railways concerned with a 
dt posit of Rs 100 and that within 3 months of 
the rccipt of such application the Agent of the 
Raiuway should prepaic a statement of the case 
and submit it with his observations thereon to 
the Secretary to the Raliway Board. In the 


Capital Expenditure. 


hzht of the experlanee guncd and upon the re- 
conunend ytion of the Rites Advisory Commit 
tce the Government of Indtureviewed the rbove 
procedure and deeidcd that in tuture applic 
tions should bc submitted direct to the Govern 
nent ot Indit Railway Departincnt copics 
Ieing forwirded to the Agent of the Railway 
concerned, that the deposit of Ra 100 be reduced 
to Rs 10 and thit the period of § months 
vlowed to the Avents of Riilwevys tor the sub 
mission of the stitement of thar cise be cur 
tukd to 2 months — Ehe reviscd procedure wis 
mtrodiced with cfifect trom the 2kth J uuoiry 
1927 

As tm2ruds complunts mide for submission 
to the Committee cas s were slow mo coming 
in but by the ond ot Murch 1927 1) cscs had 
beon submitted, out ot which six dliuve been 
referred to the Committee on one o which than 
recommendations fiuve Deen recessed tor the 
considcrition of the Government of Indis 


Publicity 

Tn other countrics it has becom recozmis d that 
pubbeaty plrys a very great part mo oittricting 
business$to Rulways  tuthis country howevcs 
Iifth attention had im the past been ziven to at 
cxcept on the Greut Pndiun Ponmsiulay Roulwivy 
She Gb PO Rulway had by me ums of punphicts 
ind advertisements ino co operition wath thre 
Canvdiin Poucitic Ralwiy ufcmpted to attrict 
American tourists to India und has met with a 
200d dev of sucaes4 Ehis has not only added 
to the cunungs ot the Rulwiy but his also 
helped the business of the country zcneruly 
Ihe propazind. work mentioned vwbove was 
Jiected towirds uftracting upper cliss toumst 
trithc, but if was casential to devis publicity | 
methods to upper to the durze bulk ot the people 
Of Indit trom whom the Rulwuys  obtuned 
thar most paying business Phe people wor 
mamly Whterite and the Greulition ob papers 
ind handbills even in th vorn aculirs or udver 
f.scements m the press scare Ty touched them 
With vview to reaching the seneriul mass of the 
people the Greit Indiv Ponmsuly Rulwiay 
Which hid s Pubhaty Iurevu introduced in 
November 19259 0 travclling ciucmey which 2ives 
(Nfubittons in the open ur dlustrating instruc 
five sulycats and films of fairs und festivals ct 

The Raulwiry bowd consdacd that it wos 
necessary fo develop the system in tore on the 
Greit Indian Peninsuly Rulwiy und to cvtcnd 
it to the other three State worked Rallways 
The question was fully discussed with the Agents 
of State workcd Rulways ind as .1sult it was 
decaidid to cstablsh Publiaty Jurc ix on the 
North Wc stern, Last Indiiun and Lustcrn Benz 
Rulways sanction wis accorded to the eres 
tion of a post of Publicity Officcr for cich of. 
the thiet Railways 18 2 temporiry me risute 
tor three years in the first instincc with v requi 
site staff of photogriphiis, cmems operitors 
Clerks, menials ctc 


The necessity for 1 Ccntril orzunsition to 
(O-ordinate and direct the methods on thy 
several Railways has uso boon recognised by 
the Board and the Board hive sanctioned 2 
temporary post of Chif Publiaty Officer for a 
period of thrcc years from ist March 1927 


The now business that this Publirity prop.- 
ganda is expected to bring to Rulways will 
ultimately be very considerable, and tho cvpen- 


21 


t thon 
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diturte to be sncurred wall be sinllin comp acison 
to the cvtra Cunings Moreover the Publicity 
bureau will bo in chrze of the work in connec- 
tron with wdvertisement by the public on Rovil- 
Wiwys anlaitasanticgpated that income trom that 
source slonc will more thin cover the oxpenditure 
Cn the ostublishm nt chutes ot the Bur ow 
chomost ol the hulways 

Remodelling of State Railway Workshops 


Lhe whole question of the ciprcity ot tho 
workshops of the State Roallwiays ind the poss- 
bility ot their rcorzanisntion and mmprosciment 
onco ordinatcd tines was mvcstia wcd dur the 
cold) woather of 1924 26 by the State Rulwiy 
Workshops Committee ane capert: Committee 
pros Lov rp by Sir Vincent Rouven tormetly 
Chit M chiumcul tazineer North ta term Rael 
way bneglud The asults of this investira 
tion div indicated the imoperitive necessity 
ueoauny rete for some time to come tor heuvy 
\ponditure on th ot moddhne wd tinaprove- 
ment of Stuf Rulway Workshops im general 
Phe recomm ndvtions of the Committee ws to 
the lin son which th oreo wunisuion id im- 
provement ot the workshops should proceed 
have bean examined: and ain the mam owcecepted 
by the Rulway Loud ths recommend. 
{ions with th Raulwoy Bonds views thereon 
have rec ntl, boon conmiunn ubcd to the Rail 
wiy Administiitions concerned und) oa sp cial 
Ofer has uso hon appomted tos that cilect 
isvivontoth mas carly as possible 

Iho mmportant scioomes of woth hops construc. 
ind’ otommod¢iinge om which work wis) si 
prozr sa duns th your umder review were 
iS Follows 


(1) Wanchripui—R modelling of Loca shops 
indo machtiersy (lob hy) 

2) Dohral Nw Loco shops (Bb AC I 
Ry ) 

(3) Po orumbur  Remodl dhe of shops (MOA 
S W hy) 

(4) Jucknow Paxtension to) Poco shops (i 
1 Ry.) 

(>) duichinopoly—New work hops cs bP Ry ) 


Capital Expenditure —The outlay during 
tho year 1920-27 wis ls. 29 20) crores, of which 
Ks 27 14 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 


Considcrible proszress has heen made with the 
pro,laimine of new Construction and although 
only 4 1 miles of ncw yaulway wire opened 
for tialtke durinyz 1926 27, at the close of the 
ycar there wore ,2.6 milcs under construction 


Trade review.—he earnings of rallways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of forcign trade. Judged by the usual 
eritc tia, the ycar was not a favourable one for 
tradi zencrilly and this is reflactcd im the fact 
that the total carninzs of all railways decreased 
by Rts 1 crore, wiz, from Rs 41339 crores 
to Re 112 *b crores 


Tic carninzs from, fret and scond class pas- 
genzuis carricd still continue to decrease but 
inter class ssenger traffic wroin shows an 
increase Third clasa passenger traffic shows an 
increise of neiwrly 14 million in numbers but 1 
dechinc in carnings of Rs. 133 Jakhs on account 
of reductions of f .res. 
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Ihe tonnage ot and Cunings tow the mun 








Additions to Equipment. 


Gram Jizre¢, Aeros oll ind Silt unl the 

















Cunmoditicg on Cliss 1 Rulways during the principal dea s under cotton ree oilsee | 
Jist two yours arc Shown in the table b low wool unwiougzht anl othcr commoditics 
The prmapul mereiuscs woreunicr Jute, Cou 
192» 26 1926 27 fucrease + 
Commodit No ot tons vie No of tons | 5, Dear as — 
Ol fin iting hs iu originating | 2S 7 fin Paunings 
in mullions oes In mulbons CL LON (Lakhs ) 
(t) dud to public und 
Por.n Railways 16 I) Y J] 14 90 9 o> | od 
(2) Fucl vad other stores on 
R vcnuc account 16 13 -~ 9) lb 13 » 89 2 
(3) Whe at 1 o! mae (ee 1 7b ead 4 tl 
(4) Ree an the husk uid 
rice notin the husk 4 66 £42 4 11 3%) —vyb 
(6) Gram and Puls. Jowir 
and Bara and othe 
grams 219 { 1) $ (I) { » { 16 
(06) Marble ind stont » 31 0 Of 29% OSS —6 
(7) Mctallic orcs 2 $4 107 oe 1 04 as} 
(3) Sut 1, v4 1 42 1 x9 41) 
(9) Wood unwrousht 1 75 1 00 1 3. 0 40 —17 
(10) Stuzir or fincd wud un 
nr fined 0 7b 1 &> 0 77 Tos | 3 
(11) Oils cds 2 49 $ 69 Zu? 43 —26 
(J2) Cotton riw ind mina 
tactun d 1 7b O 42 1 543 5 SO —62 
13) Jute Raw 4) 8) bw 1 20 1 78 bo) 
(If) Toddcer 0 8l G99 0 80 0 00 i 
(fo) Jruits int vegctrbles 
fiesh 1 02 0 91 1 08 0 9] 
16) Tron vund stcc] wrought 1 02 20> 1 02 1 97 —s 
(17) Kerosine oi 0 491 191 0 92 2 04 } 13 
(18) Gaur Jagr, Molisscs 
KC 07 1 06 0 7 119 | 1> 
(19) Tobucco Q 27 0 638 0 26 0 66 <=) 
(20) Provisions 0 ob oe 0 63 11 15 
(21) Malitary stores 0 34 0) 38 0 $38 QO 57 —| 
(22) Rulwiy materrals 3 64 0 73 & 30 1 20 +50 
(23) Live stock Q 2) 0 75 0 22 0 69 —4 
(2d) Other conmmoditics JO 80 11 389 9 05 11 44 —15 
7b 71 &2 07 


Open Mileage —The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1927 was 3),048 88 made upcf 
Troad-gauge ... «- 19,367 4% muilcs 
Motre-gauge e ee ee 15 931 81 9”? 
Natrrow-gauge as . 8,74963 4, 
Under the classiication adopted tor sta- 
tlitica] purposes, this milcsge is disidcd bet 
Wed the three cltsscs of railways a3 follows - 


Chass J 39,131 95 Miles = 90 perccnt, 
Class II Lit. 3) go = 7 gs 
Class IT] «=1,141°62 ,, = 3 4 


Class I includes all the 5’-6” gauge mileage, 
13,761 miles or 87 per cent of the metre 
gauge, and 2,004 or 54 per cont of the narrow- 
“U2UgCS 

The State owned 28,004 miles or alvut 71 
per cent and dircetly managed 15,71 miles or 
abeut 40 per cent of the tota] milcage opco at 
the end oi the yeur 


Dunng the year 1926 27,420 77 miles of new 
lings were opencd for public trathe Of this 
Mileage, 36352 milts belong to Class I, and 
52 25 mules to Class II Kailways. 

Additions to Equipment.— During 1926-27 
a cousidcrabll number of old carriuges were 


replucd during the y ar by new carriages of 
lirgcr seating ciprcity with the result thit 
thire was an mercasc in third class accom- 
modition of 25,350 on the broid gauge and 
7487 mn the Metri-gauge making a totul ia 
criase of 82.837 ‘Lhc total number of coiching 
vchicles, representing replaccments as well 
Q> additions, pliced on the line on broid 
and metre-giuge railways during the year 
Was 1,874 comparcd with 1,478 1n the previous 
year in addition, 4,516 coaching vehicks 
were On ordc: during the years, and will be 
pliced on the line fn subsequent year The 
utuil mt increase in goody wagons was 1,837 
on the broad gauge and 1,445 on the metrc- 
fauge 

Ihe following table shows total] figures of 
Featin Z accommodation under the four classes — 


- Number of seats in 
____ Passenger carriages, a 





Rata 
ies 1st. | ond. a | Third, 


5'-6° -» (| 22,908 | 41,638 sa.10 627,824 
5-39” »-| 10,207 | 14,785) 9,877! 339,012 





Financial Restilts of Wi rking. 


The additions to the goods stock of Class I 
railwiys were 866 covered and 972 open 
broad gauge and 071 covered and 474 opin 
netre-gauge Wagons 


The Opening of the Khyber Railway — Th: 
opening of the Khyber Jwilway on Nov- 
ember 2 192» muirks anintercsting stage in the 
development of Indias great riilwiy system 
Previously the railwiy sto} ped short it Jamrud 
1 few miles from Peshow ir on the Indiin side of 
the Khyber Pass — This piss has been the inn 
trade route to Indi from the north from the 
earliest days and most of the trade with fir dis 
tant Central Asia still follows this route m 710 
turesque ciriwans 


The question of cxtending the rulwiv along 
the tride route was first considered im 1890 ind 
since then three possible routes hive }cen sur 


veved namely the TorShilmin route the Muh | 


farhi Shilmin route und the hhyber Piss rout 


A& 8 result of a survey rayidly mid¢ mn 191) 
by Colon] G R Hearn ¢Ctk DSO RI 
if wis decided to bulld a rulwiy throu h the 
Khyber Piss on a new Utunment and after 
considering the mcrits of 2 linc Tilt ta 1 two 
fect gitie a metre rine wih tach wand a 5/6 
giwge ulhesion line it wy finaully deeided that 


Traffic receipts from Covernment Rillways 


Interest on Depreciation und Leserve bund Toi § 
Sur] Ins profits from Sul sidized Compants rulw y 


Worhing expenses including depreci ition 
Surplus profits pud to Comprnics 
Interest on Government debt 

fund and subsidy to Comy mis 

Mi ccllancous 


Contribution from Rillway to G nera Revenue 


R tlwiy reserve es oe 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Wovernment thurefore reecilved & net profit ot 
13 12 crores as aginst a profit of 6 17 crores in 
1923 21. On the cipital at charge of the State 
manus the net receipts thit ls the gross rect ipts 
minus the working expenses, hive in recent 
yeirs given the following returns — 


Per cent 
1913 14 ; ws 5 O01 
1922 23 ei ° 4 38 
1923 24 eis ie a 5 24 
J924-25 : 5 86 
1925-26 : 531 
1926 27 ee . e 4 9» 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average rec {pts per ton mye of those 
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a5 6” gauge line should be adopted. 


The total length of the Khyber Tiilway is 
2774 miles from famiud to the \f.hoinistan 
frontier Althou h this line is only a short on 
yet the work entailed has becn very hewys 
Stuting at a height of about 1500’ if rsa to 
about 3,500 it Tand!l Kotal and then descends 
to vheizht of Wout 2400 wt Tandi khhona 


The ruling grade forup rains to Tandi hot lis 
Jin 33 compcnsited for cur aturc whik thot for 
down triuins from Tandi Khana is 1 in 25 also 
compensitid 


The Tine passes through 32 tunnels with a 
total kath of ne uly 3 miles There iro in all 
ten sfitions excluding Timrud and of these three 
we roversin,, stations necessitated by the devo- 
lopment of distiunce for reductions of .radiont 


Financial Results of Working —The total 
gross ¢ whingsof alJ raliways in India during the 
vear 192( 27 ameunted to Re 11. 3¢ crorcs as 
compared With 113 89 crores in 1925-2¢ These 
flzurcs, however include railwava owncd by In 
diun Statc« and companfesfor which thc Govern- 
ment of India has no dirut fInancial responsi- 
bility The figures cfr celpts and ¢xpenditure 
for railways With which the Governmcnt are 
direct]. concerned are 15 follows — 


(Omitting 000). 


192) 26 
Ts. 
00,70 00 
53 39 
35,07 
lotu 
Rs 
04 1196 
17742 
24. VA 
4 8 
259 
Totil char es 
Net , in 
5 48,80 
3,18 8o 


countries Which have published statistics of 


working later than 1919 — 


Reccipts 
per ton milk 
Vics 
United States of America 1925 i 5 85" 
United kingdom 1925 ‘ 15°37 
Japan 12% 2> q 22 
Switzerland 1924 re sg 21 91 
Recejpta 
p rton mile 
Pica. 
South Australla 1924 25 es 17 01 
Canadian Railways 1925 i 5 30* 
Tndia 1926-27 ° ee 1) . 12 


* Converted at $4 SO=£1 and at Re. l==1¢9 Cd 
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In the case of receipts per passonger milethe § From the above it will bo seen that railway 
figures for United States of Amorica and India transportation of freight in India is probably tho 


are as follow. :— cheapest in the World and still more so for 
United States of America 1923, 15°58 pies, Pascager traffic, 
Indio 1923-27 3°59 An examination of the latest available figures 
3 oe es se 9 99 of op.rating ratios of orerge countries brings 
While in Ingland the present fare chargod per out results not unfavoucrable to Indian Rall. 
mile thid class is 18 pies. ways. 
Year. Operating Ratio. 
United States of America... oi - : ~» 1925 74°05 per cont. 
France—State Lines only ‘2 = Pe ia «> 1922 115 ,, » 
All Lines oie es ; ie ae ae 1922 88 61 , » 
English Railways 7 ate a — is ~» 1925 82°67 45 95 
South African Ratlway$ . Ne - _. 1024 25 Ti 51: 
Argentine Railways .. — ne bia ai .. 1921 74 34t085 20 ,, ,, 
Canadian Railways . = ar ahs = ee 1925 81°48 ,, ,, 
(1923 24 63° 0 4, ,, 
| 1921-24 6045 ., 4, 
India ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 1925-26 62°69 33 ’ 
1926 27 62°04 ,, 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased —The value of matcriais purchawd by Jndiin 
ruilwivs 1926 27 fC from 23 30 crores to 23 14 crores CxCluding coal, stone bricks dume cte 
the value of ndizcnous miteriids ros from 8 73 crores or 37 # per cont of the tofal to 106 croms 
or 45 3ynrcent, Ji cou, stonc, brick Tine, ete rc included the percent ize comes to 59 p r cont 


Value of imported materials. 
Value of Total Total 











Purchased indigenous | purchases | purchares 
Purchased | through Total materjals.' 1996-27. | 1925-26, 
direct. { Agentsin | imported 
India. ‘materials, 
Rs tic?’ Rs Rs Rs Rs,*' 
crores e §ITCS Crores crores CTOICS (ror , 
Rolling-Stoch Sa 3 27 0 69 3 96 0 43 4 79 ASS 
Tools and stores, F 0 84 2 6 3 $0 + Xb 7 6b rae 
Pormaincnt way 0 8% 0 8 1 23 h 40 6 63 | ; 
Hlectric plint 0 SO 0 6s 1 54 0 04 1 58 50) 
Buildings  vwnd station "4 
miterials ud foncne Q 2t 0 37 0 61 2 25 0 86 0.- 
Bridgc work 0 25 00> 0 33 017 050 q te 
Workshop midiunary 0 42 0 27 0 069 0 0! 0 70 Oia) 
Hnguaccy’s pliant () 2! 0 17 0 3S 0 Ot 0 48 a7, 
Other Mitcriiuds*® . as “ 4 89 4 89 ei 
— —$—_  — —— — — -—— S—- — Jere 
Totul =. 097 | 547 | 12 54 15 49 | 243 03 23° t) 
"C( 





ane mifcrials consists of coal, ston, lime and ballast, cto, and figurcs tor 1925-26 DL St 
availible, : 

Railway Collieries.—Good progress was) giland Jirandth Collicrics in wellin hand. 't 10 
mad during 1926-27 with the devdopment of | out-put of rudway owned colherics during 1926- 
the Jurandih and Bhurkunda colheres At 27 wis 2 192,164 tons out of a totr] of 6 228 792 
Kirygall the Contual Glectraead Supply Station | tony of Indian Coal consumed on Cliss ] Rys 
was complhtid and dhe clectrificution of Kar | 

Number of Staff—Thc total number of employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 

year 1920 27 wis 762553 as compircd with 731,603 at the end of 1925-26 The incrcase in 
route milage during the simu period wis #2L miks The followmes table shows the umber of 
employics by communitics on 31st March 1926 and 1927 ~ 


Stitutory Indiins 








Parent Grand 
Kutope ins Total. 
Muhim- Anglo- Other 
Hindus {mad vus Indaens C1usse 4, Total. 
1925-26 .. 5,008 | 5,412,238 | 1,08,086 13,675 22,505 | 7,486,595 | 7,51,603 
1920-27 .. 4,008 | 5,560,025 | 1,69, 322 14,007 24501 | 7,357,555 | 7,62,553 

















Railway Accidents. 


Indianisation —The various Railway Com 
panies minaging State and other Railway lincs 
hive followed the kad given by Government 
and acceptid the recommendation of the te 
Commission that the cxrtension of cristing 
training facilities should he pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible im ordcr that recruit 
ment in India may be advanccd as soon as 
practicabk up to 75 per cent of the total numiir 
of vacancics in the Supcrior Scrviccs of the 
Railway concerned 


Schemes of recruitment —The % crcetary of 
Stati s approvil to the schemes of recruitment 
and trimmgz of supcrior officcrs of the State 
Railways in the mai brinches of service = (1) 
Civil Lngmecring (2) ‘Transportition (3) 
Commercial and (4) Mcchiunical J ngincering — 
wore reccived and the Regulations for the recruit 
mint of these services wsucd undcr Railway 
Department Resolution No 2508 bh of 15th 
July 1926 Schemes of reeruitment for the 
Jhctneal Pngincering and Signal T nginccring 
1s partments hive beacn formulated and sub 
mitted to the Scerctary of Statc in Counel for 
hisapproval Schemas for other brinches of the 
sirvicu are under considcration Certain Com 
pany workid Railways have cxpressed) their 
desire to join the Railwi Board in their scheme 
of recruitment and others in their scheme of 
training the Supcrior Railway Officcrs 


Pubhe intcrcst in the question has ben 
maintained during the year finding voice in the 
press and by interpellations mm the Legislature 
Considerable progress has been made with thie 
schcme for the truming of jumor railwiy offic rs 
und of the senior subordinite staff on Indian 
railways In this connection a Lransportation 
School was opened at Chandausi on March 2nd 
1925 


Progress was also made in 1926 27 towards 
the formation of a Railway Jraining School 
at Lyallpur for the North Western Ruilwiy 
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A temporary training school for the GIP 
Rudway has been cstablished at Bina pcndin 
the provision of a permanent school at Retul, 
and the acheme tor forming a similar school at 
Gomohtorthe ] 1] and } B Railways is under 
consideration 


Theat schools will provide courses of training 
for probationcrs i fore they arc allowed to taho 
up regular dutics and for members of the staff 
to enalle them to yea for promotion to the 
upper grades and in addition to these courses, 
spirate refresher courses will be provided 
through whith the entle subordinate — staff 
will be passed through at deflmtec intervals 


College for training Railway Officers at 
Dehra Dun [he provision of an Institution 
to give practical traming to Junior officers on 
railways his been a long felt mecd [be 
Railway Transport ition School at Chindausal 
which is m ant tor the training of subordinates 
only could n ither be suitably extanded to 
provide a colkege tor officers nor aftord the 
facilitiis necessary for the purpose Phe 
Riilway Board have = thercforr, decided to 
provide a collge at Dchra Dun which place is 
emincntly sultcd ior the purpose owing to its 
chmitc situation and proximity to two other 
ginilir institutes 72z) the Forcast Research 
Tnstitute and the Prince of Wiles Royal Judian 
Military College the layout of the Rallway 
College is under preparation and it is expected 
thit work will soon be commenecd Tho 
scheme is cstimated to cost about Rs 20 Inkhe 


Fatalities and Injuries —Doring 1926-%7 
there was & decrunse of 25 in the number of 
persons killed and an increase of 127, in the 
number of persons injured as compared with 
the figures of 192526 ‘The number of pass 
engers killed shows o decrcase of 30 while 
the number of passengers injurcd shows an 
dccr isc Of 59, 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengira 
railway servants and others for 1925-26 as compared witb 1026 27 — 





ee re 





Killed, Injared. 


1925 26. | 1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 


—e_ eee 


A. Passengers— | 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 


way, e ee a 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 


used exelusi\ ely on railways . 


(3) Accidents on Raflway premises not due to | 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- | 


kin etc. ee af ae 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 


used exclusively on railwavs 


(1) Ancidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 


(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 


vebiciea 


22 16 161 126 

852 324 1131 1,147 

: 3 7 31 21 
20 25 141 126 

i“ 333 819 1,285 1 253 
a 49 46 1,897 2 ond 
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The following tible shows the numbers killkd and injured s paritely under passengers, railway 
ecrvants and othe ts for 1920 26 a8 Compared with 13.6 27 — contd 


Chief Railways in India. 

















hillid Injurcd. 
1325 26 1926 27 1925 26 1926 27 
OQ. Others— 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent 
ute etc. : es : 35 19 78 35 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 2,081 2,107 817 793 
(8) Accidents on Railway premises not duc to 
"rain accidents ortothe movement of ‘ec 
hicles wie “« ee aia ; 23 20 68 61 
Total 2,918 2 893 5 609 5,736 


Of the total] number of 2 893 persons killed 1,784 


wore trespassers on the line and 253 committed 
suicide ‘Thus 2,037 or over 70 per cent of the 
persons killed on railway premises were for 
causes over which the railways have no control 


Local Advisory Committees —With th 
formation of 1. Committee on the BO ON Ry 
during 1926 27 all Stitc owncd Railways now 
poss. ss Joc ul Advisory Committa;s A Comnnut 
tev has also becn topmed on H | H the Nyims 
Guarante(d State Railway the subjects discuss d 
are many and varnd indicating incr asm, 
vilue attached by the pubhc to this schem = tor 
bringing Railways into clos touch with then 
ehents Of the many subjects discuss d= th 
following may bh mentioned iw typicrl 
Overcrowding in triins time tuble attractions 
Refreshments drinkmg wittr and othcr facili 
tics for passengers Reductions and concessions 
in fans Goods ritcs Construction of new 
hnes and stations Designs of Rulway Carriages 
and Pasa ngcrs travelling without tick: ts 


Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit —A great improvement was 
made during 1923-24 in reducing the amount 
paid in compensation for loss and damage to 


goods in transit the total reduction on Class I 
Railways being Rs 41 lakhs in 1923 24, 
Rs 22 lakhs in 1924 25 and Rs 27} Jakhs in 
1925-26 ILhis satisfactory result is due to 
the special attention that has been devoted 
to the subject by the Railway Board and to 
the remedial and preventive measures taken 
by Railway Administrations such as better 
supervision over the staff, extension of the 
riveting of wagons and improved efficiency 
of the Watch and Ward Department. 


As aresult of aresolution adopted in the Legtis- 
lative Assembly in March 1922, a Committee 
was appointed to revise the existing risk note 
forms ‘lhe recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, recelved in September 1922, involved 
considerable changes in the form of risk notes 
aiming chiefly at imposing on the railways the 
onus of proof in cases where losses appeared to 
be prima facie due to misconduct of railway 
staff. After obtaining the views of Local 
Governments, Railway Administrations and 
Chambers of Commerce on these recommenda 
tions, the revised forms were referred to the 
legal advisers of Government Revised risk 
ae forms A, B, D, G and H from 1st October 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is coan- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Vailey across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam, It 1s worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 


Mileage open os oe 1,049 09 
Capital at charge... Rs 2214 85 000 
Net earnings és Rs. 91 12,000. 
Earnings per cent .. ‘ 4 11. 


Bengal and North-Western 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to trafiic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 thie line 
was Jeased by Government to the Bongal 
an. North-Western Railway Since then ex- 
tengive additions have been made ip both 


sections. It ia connected with the Rajputana 
mctre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Castern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway at Benares 


Mileage open a ea 2,079°10. 
Capital at charge . Rs 20,11,41,000 
Net earnings -» Re 2,28,61,000. 
Earnings per cent. .. es 11 12, 
Bengal-Nagpur. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
68 & metre gouge from Nagpur to Chhatie- 
garth in the Central Provinces in 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to tbe broad 
tmuge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni In190la part of the Kast Coast State 
Railway trom Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to {it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 


Chief Ratlways in India. 


coa) fieldsand for a connection with the Branch 
of the Kast Indian Railway at Nariharpur 


Mileage open i 31,41°36 
Capital at charge ~- Rs, 68,980,29,000. 
Net earnings -- Ra. 8,52,45,000. 
Earnings per rent. es 5°12 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the origina) guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat tua 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the pcriod was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa mctre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
jocorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed ab £11,685,581. 


Mileage open ae we 8,857 °65 

Capital at charge .. Rs 73,82,10,000. 

Net earnings - Rs. 4,61,71,000. 

Tarnings per cent. .. es b'1l2 
Burma Railways. 


The Burma Rallway ts an isolated line, and 
sithough various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with the Railwav system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council to 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
sald —* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
allgnment for a sil | connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Rallways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Rallways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmevt will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a Iine have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it 18 probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect, It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 


Mileage open ee oe =: 1,882°57. 
Capital at charge -. Re 2%,49,23,000. 
Net earnings eo» Bs, 1,79,41,000. 
Earnings per cent, ,. ee 6'08. 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. ‘The 
firat portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Ballway, which ran from the north bank o* 
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the Ganges to the font of the Himalayas on 
‘the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
Of the Ime wore amalgamated in 1684 into one 
State Railway. 


Mileage open ae 1 716°88, 
Capital at eharge Rs, 46,26,58,000, 
Net oarninga Re. = 2,42,08,000, 


Karnings per cent, ne 


The East Indian. 


The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction aa experl- 
menta! iines under the old form of guarantee, 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua wae 
opencd in 1354 and at the time of the Mutiny 
Tan a8 far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from No,th- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large cailway sysicias connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work unaer 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 


The contract wis not termiiated until Janu- 
ary Ist, 1025, when the State took over the 
Manage ment. 


5° 2h. 


Mileage open se <é 3 088° 65. 
Capital at charge .. Rs, 1,36,26 98,000. 
Net earnings ae Rs. 7,09,64.000. 
Earnings per cent. .. és 60, 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peniasula Railway is the 
earliest lime undertaken in Indla It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantce of 
> per cent. and thc first section from Bombay 
$o Thana was open for trafiic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ra 
Poona to Katchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Rallwav, und to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the Lust Indian Railway. ‘The fcature 
of the ilne is the passage of the Western Ghats 
these sections being 153 mile on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the ‘hul Ghat which 
tise 1,131 and 972 fect. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terimnated and under 
nn atrangement with the Indian Midland Rall- 
way that line Was amalgamated apd leaged to 
» Company to work. 


Thecontract was tirminated on June 80th 
1925 when the Svate took over thc management. 


Mileage open on i 36,70° 56, 
Capitalatcharge .. Rs. 1,13,19,57,000, 
Net carnings -s «RS, 4,51,41,000. 
Earnings per cent. .. nee 3°00, 


Madras Railway. 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original rallways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. Jt was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and Ina south-westerly direction to 
Qalicut. On the expiry of the contract In 
1907 the line was armalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Rallway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge but to meet the famine 
conditione in the Southern Mahratta Country 


and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Rallway 
Company. 
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Mileage open a ae 8,041°73. 
Oapital at charge .. Rs, 57,39,24,000. 
Net earnings - Rs. 8,82,63,000. 
Earnings per cent. .. cg 6°67, 


The North-Western. 


The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Ralil- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Deihi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr!. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was even for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Rallways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
fn 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open oe vs 6,839° 93, 
Capitalat charge .. Rs. 1,36,28,23,000. 
Net earnings ~. Re. 43,26 ,000. 
Karnings per cent. .. es 4°02, 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where It joins the North- 
Western State Rallway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges; a third rail was 
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laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpure. The 
Company's contract expired in 1888 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 


The working of this railway wae anialge mats 
with that of the Kast Indian Rallway from ist 
July 1925, 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed frailways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Ralitway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was sone 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge, 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the origina! contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the lst of January 1908. 


Mileage open a os 1,911°98 
Capital atcharge .. Rs. 33,20,09,000 
Net earnings ‘a Re, 2,70,61,000 
Earnings per cent. .. s 8°18 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Raliways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 

athlawar ; the J odhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotls, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the ratlways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the financial year 1926-27 a 
total of 2,554 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows :— 


Miles. 
5-’6” gouge .. ~- 932.83 
3°-3%"' gauge .. 1,260.97 
2’-6” gauge 360.21 
During 1025-26 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 1,102°16 
miles. 
Miles. 
6’-6” gauge .. 204.58 
3-39" gauge .. : ~» 249,17 
2’-6” gauge .. “is ». 38,54 


Khyber Railway. 

The construction of the Khyber Railway, a 
length of about 28 miles, was sanctioned in July 
1920 and in November of that year, after various 
preliminary difficulties had been overcome, the 
work of construction, actually commenced. 
Owing to the peculiar and arduous conditions 
under which the construction had to be carried 
out, five years elapsed before the section from 
Jamrud to Landikotal, a length of about 21 
miles, was completed and opened for public 
traffic on 2nd November 1925, The remaining 
portion from Landikotal to Landikkana is 
was opered on 8°4°26, 


This is the first 5 fect 6 inches gauge line which 
has been built to the new Standard Dimensions 
and allows for a maximum running width of 12 
feet and running height of 15 feet 6 inches. 
The great engineering difficulties which have had 
to he overcome, and the standard to which the 
railway has becn built render it a technical 
achievement ranking with the greatest engineer- 
ing works carried out by Railway Engineers. 


The line is situated entirely outside the admi- 
nistrative border of British India in the strip 
of tribal territory which separates it from Afgha- 
nistan. The trade that passes through the 
Khyber Pass is already considerable and it 
is hoped that the railway will still further in- 
crease its volume, thereby bringing profit and 
employment to many who in the past have 
subsisted with difficulty on the meagre agricul- 
tural resources of the country which it traverses. 


Lines under Construction, 


Of the total of 2,554 miles of lines of various 
gauges under construction at tho end of the year, 
those mentioned below or the more important 
rao three (the Kasipet-Ballarshah, tho 
Central Indian Coalfields line, and the Raipur- 
Vizianagaram) which are being built to serve 
extensive undeveloped areas, 
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Kazipet-Ballarshah 


The Ballarshah Extension of the N G. 8 
Railway 150 miles long, is perhaps of first 
importance, for it will open up a new broad 
gauge route from Madras to the North and cffect 
& saving in distance of some 200 mules in the 
journcy from Madras to Delhi The section 
from hazipet to Padapallt has been alrcady 
opcned to traffic, and construction 1s now wcll 
advanced on the remaining portion, which pass¢s 
through a difficult tract of country between the 
Godavari and Wardah river where there are 
ree bridges Good progress his been made 
with thcsc bridges and the portion ot the lnc 
betwecn the two rivers is being rapidly compl 
ted It is hopcd that it will be possible to 
open i throughout for public traffic by the end 
of 192 


The CentralIndvan Coalfields Radway 


This broad gauge project is important as 
opening the way for tho devolopmint of th: 
South Kirinpura and Korea Coalfiids it will 
also open a shorter rout for cual traffic to the 
North West and Wust 


Of the two sections undcr constructions 1 ¢ 
the Daltongan) Barkakhana (113 mils) and thi 
Anupur kh arimati (40 miles), progross during 
1926 27 has on the whole been satisfactory but 
on the former scction cousidcrvble damige was 
done by floods which d(layed work  Jt1s hoprd 
to have both a ctions ready for opening to traffic 
by Dceembi r 1928 


Rarpur-Vizvanagram Railway 


This tiunk lne on the 5! 6” gauge 261 milcs 
in length passcr through a large undc veloped 
wren and will provide dirtct communication 
between the Central Provinces and the new 
Harbour nuw under construction at Vizgapatam 
on thc cast coast Lhe section of thc lme from 
Vizianagram to Parvatipuram 48 iniles long 
was completcd and opencd to traffic in 1924 


During 1926 27 some realigning work has been 
carrried out which will apprcelably reduce the 
Icngth of the ine Work at thc nothcrn and 
southern ends is poe will but on the 
middle portion sickness and dclay in obtaining 

ssesiion of land have impencd progress =‘Thr 
ine will be opened by sections as thcy arc ready 
but it is not cxpected that the wholc line will bc 
opencd throughout till 1931 


Calcutta Chord Radway. 


Progress has bet n rath r slow on account of the 
exceptional niture of the works complctcd in 
the achume, and the coal strike in Knglind 
seriously delayed the supply of htavy plant 
requircd for sinking the calssons of the Bally 
Bridge ‘Lhis was expcctcd to arrive in Octobcir 
1926, but did not 
1927 


The connection will probably not be com 
pleted till 1930 


Amrisar-Narowal Radway 


The construction of this line about 40 miles 
long, on the N W Rallway broad gauge was 
sanctioned in February 1926 It will traverse 
a fertile and well irrigated area and factlitate 


gin to arrive till April 
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Pilgrimage to the Sikh shrines at Dera Baba 
Nanak and naa as by giving a dirct con- 
nection between Amritsar and faminu it is 
also expected to stimulate the alrcady constdcr- 
abl trade betwecn the former and Kashmir <A 
Iength of 28 miks up to Dera Baba Nanak from 
the Amritsar end will be optocd shortly but the 
remainder including a large bridge over the 
Ravi Rivcr is not capectcd to be finished until 


1928 
Chak Jhumra Khhushab Railway 


The construction of this broad gauge chord 
line by thi N W Railway was sanction d in two 
pirts (2) from (hak Jhumra to Chinlot in Nov- 
«mbcr 1926 and (1) the remainder in April 
1927 = It_will provide across connection bi tween 
the Tyallpur District and Shahpur which is 
badly requitcd and will also provide a shorter 
utcrnative route to Waziristan to the rellef of 
the main Hne north of Juahore About 80 milcs 
of new hoc arc involved and two large bridges 
overthe Chenab and Uhclum rivcra = It is hopcd 
to open this linc in 1929 


The \allupuram-Trichinopoly Radway 


The construction of this metre gauge chord on 
the S 1 Ry 110 mics Jong was put in hand in 
the year 1925 26 It is boing built to main line 
stand ord and will form an altcrnative route be- 
tween Madris and = Irichinopol Ita import- 
ance lies mamly in the rclicf it will afford to 
the existing miin Wne but it will also acrvo to 
op nup and devclop a populous tract of coun- 

ry 

Progr ss has ben satisfactory but the supply 
of permuan nt wiry materiy has becn Interfercd 
with by the coil strikc in Lngland Jt is hoped 
to hive the Ime ready for opening to traffic by 
the cnd of 1928 


The Shoranur Ndambur Radway 


The construction of this broad gauge branch 
on the S_ - Railway, 41 milcs long, was ganc- 
tioncd In May 1924 It in designed to opcn out 
and develop tht Moplah country m the Mala 
bir District with its important forcst arcas 
krom Shoranur to Angadipuram (18 miles) was 
openid to trafic by H Ek the Governor of 
Madras on the 3rd of Eubruary 1927 and it is 
hoped tu havc the remaining and more difficult 
portion ready for opening by Junc 1927 


hangra Valley Railway 


This linc is a 2 6” gauge extension from tho 
N W Ry broad gauge terminal at Pathankotc 
ind travitais the wide and fertile tract 
hunown as the Kangra Valk y Ihe line will 
shortcn thc journcy to the important hill station 
of Dalhousi« and Yharamsala 

The Punjab Government which has in hand 
the construction of the Uhl Hydro-Lk tric 
Scheme had agrecd to guarant(c this line 
against loss in working ovcr a numbcr of ytars, 
a4 a rail conncction of som kind 18 nccessary for 
the transport of michincry and storcs required 
for the Hydro Electric Scheme and for mainten- 
ancc of the transmission lincs after opening, 


New Construction Programme, 


In recent Annual Reports refcrence has been 
made to the arrangomcnts and investigations 
which wcre being made with a view to the adop- 
tion of a largely incrcased mme of new 
construction The figure of ‘‘mikage ander 
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construction ’ has bern steadil 
the cfforts of the Rulwiy Board and the Rail 
wry Adiministritions have now matcrialscd 
in the promuon of a 5 year programme of con 
struction’ by cach of the larze Railways These 
programmes have bcen pre prurcd in collaboration 
with the Grovernments of the Provinees scrycd 
by the 8 viral Riilwisy systems and subsac 
quently discussed by the Agents with the Bail 
way Board Jhct procedure lid down morc 
over, provid¢s for the annual revision of thim 
after furthur consultation with the Local Gov 
crnments 

It cannot of cours bo expictcd that eviry 
one of the many proj: cts which have boon in 
cluded in the progrimmcs will prove to be finan 
cially justifivblc but since the sum ot tho total 
additionyl open line mileage shown in them 
amounts to over 7000 miks at the cnd of the 
quinguennium there appears to bt no reason 
why the vnticipitions in last year 4 Report in 
regard to in aonuel addition of 1000 milts to 
the open miliige of Indian Railways should 
not be rcahzed 

Indian Railway Lngineers employed on the 

big Railway systims hive somtimes been crit) 
cised in the past for v Jack of vbihty to d sign 
low gridt railways so that the construction cost 
May be commensurate with the triffic that 1s 
expectcd to be carricd and 1t 95 rceogniscd that 
in order to build some ot the Dncs included in th 
construction programme on wa rimuncrative 
basis, special attention must be paid to th 
necessity for this Although thercfore there his 
been nothing authorit itive in the pst to pr 
clade tht building of chcap tecdcr lincs it hos 
been thought advisablc to encourage RB iilwiy 
Administrations to give special considcr ition 
to the qucstion by Jaying down on broad lint 
ccrt ain standards of constructions to suit differ 
tnt trathe requiremcuts hese standards ring 
from thc highest class designed for lincs which 
have to carry 2 fast and hevvy trathc down to 
the lightest form of construction and includ 
fveder lincs of lcsscr gauze than the parcnt las 


Llectrificatuon of Railways 


The ekctrification of railway lines in thi 
Bombay ara at present in hand compriscs (a) 
on the G I P Ry the suburban bacs up to 
Kalyin and the main bnis to IJgatpuri and 
Pou” , (&) onth B B&O I Railwiy th 
gub ban Itnes betwe on Church Gate and Borivh 
anl the main lnc betwecn Grant Road ind 
Ban ra The work on the clectrification ot thc 
G I P Ry bnts has reached an advanccd Btage 
aid electrified scrviccs have alriady bccn opencd 
b tween Victona Termmus and Kurla and 
Lh na oa the Harbour Branch and betwion 
¥1 toria lerminus and Bandra These acrvias 
h e become highly popular and promise to bc 
e tircly suc ccssfil 


With a view to inaugurating «lectrified scr 
vices on the wholo of these sections as carly os 
posstbk the work on the uncompk ted portions 
is being vigorously pushid forward By 
the opening of these ¢ lectrificd st rviccs not only 
will Bombay derive a great bencfit in the mattcr 
of a bettir distribution of its population, but 
on the railway side a considcrable reduction in 
the operating expenses will be ¢fficctkd 


Re-investigation into the clectrification of 
suburban lines in the vicinity of Calcutta and 


growing and : 


Midris were also completed during the year. 
Lh results of these investigations are vt present, 
under considerition Proposals for the clectri- 
fic ition of tho [richInopoly Madura and other 
8 ctions of the S I Railwiy hive also been 
und c consideration by the Railway Boird in 
viw of the possilnlity of the supply of chrap 
powcr from hydro clhctric sources 


An ceximination of hydro electric schemes in 
thc Madris Presidency, of which mention was 
mudi im the last ycars report ws carried out 
during the ycar anl the results of these investi 
2 vtions wore under discussion with the Govern- 
in ut of Midras at the end of the year 


Dindygul Pollachi, 


The construction of this line—76 miles, 
3 33” gauge—was sanctioned in Aprtl 1925 
When completed it will link up the isolated 
metre gauge Podanur Pollachi branch with the 
South Indian mctre gauge system and while 
providing direct communication between the 
West Coast and the Madura District will open 
up the intervening districts Lhe probable dit 
ot op ning 18 31st March 1928 


Madura-Bodinayhanur 


Lhis line 55 miles, 3 3} gauge, 1s of consider- 
able importance from the administrative point 
of view as it will help to open up the tract of 
country between the South Indiin Railway 
main line and the Travancore Hills It is 
exputed that while farilitating trade and 
genctally assisting in the development of this 
rich tract of country the branch will attract 
considerable passenger traffic to the trade 
centres of Thcn1 and Bodinayakanur 


Nidadavolu Narasapur and Gudwada-Bhima- 
varam Raudways 


These lines which branch off the Madras and 
Southern Mahr itt: Railway system will provide 
railway communication in the densely populated 
portions of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas 
where, owing to the number of canals, oxisting 
communications are inconvenient 


It 18 anticipated that they will be opened for 
trailic in 1928 


Agra Bah 


‘This line will open out an irrigated tract of 
the Agra District situated at the head of the 
Jumna ( hambal Do vb at present devoid of rail- 
way communication 


Calcutta Chord Raullway 


This line starts from a point near Dankheril 
station on the Burdwan Nowrah Chord of the 
Last Indian Railway and joins the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway near Dum Dum Junction 


It js about 8 mules in length and Includes a 
bridge over the Hooghly river at Bally ‘This 
connection 1s primarily intended for export of 
coal from the Kast Indian Railway’ But it is 
hkely in the near future to be used 4Jso for coal 
from the Bengal Nagpur Railway Coalfields, 
and with the developments anticipated in the 
terminal arrangements at Calcutta and the 
electrification of the lower portion of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway a large proportion of the Subur- 
ban passenger traffic will eventually pass 
over it, 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The popalbility of connecting India and Cey 
lon by a railway acivss the bank of sand cxtend 
ing the whole way from Ramcswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time since 
1895 various schemes having bucn suggcsted 


The South Indian Railway having bcen cx 
tcnded to Dhanushkodi the southe rmmost point 
of Rameswaram Icland, and the Ceylon Gov 
ernment Railway to l'alaimannar, on Mannar 
Island,two points distant from cnet other 
abvut 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
gtrait, the project has again been inveatigatcd 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by ao railway constructed on & solid 
v nbankment raised on the sand bank known as 
‘* Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the ferry 
gsiecamer Fervice which hag been catablighed 
between these two points 


In 1913, a detailed survey was madc by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared This project con- 
templats the construction of a cause way from 
Dhanush}od Point on the Indian sidt to Lala; 
mannar Polnt on the Ccylon side, a length of 
20 056 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various Jands, and 12 86 will be in 
waottr The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitchcd with coral and pre 
sent no difficulty Ihe section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it 18 pro 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforccd concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 fcet centres and having theuirinntr facer 
14 fee. apart, will first be drivin into the sand 
These piles will then be braced togcthcr longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete tics, struts and 
chins Behind the piks slabs of reinforad 
concrete will be slippe dinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the s%nd of the sca 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high waterlevel, and the rail 
wil) ba laid at that love) The sinking of the 
plies and slabs will be doce by means of water 
jeta This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
sceretion and eventually making One big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar Island 


Indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Cmden In the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect railway con 
nection between India and Burma Govern: 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst OE, to be the engineer 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the beat 
route for a railway from India to Burma, The 


(Ort route appears to be the best one bit 
at present would not be remuncrative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head quarters of thu Assam- 
Tx ngal Railway and ascaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
Nelds intcersceted by big rivers and tidal ortoks 
and it crosses the Indo Burm’ frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong Tor about 160 
milks further {t chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice linds of Arrakan and crossca al) the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab dcita There include the 
halidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
niles from its mouth is more than half @ mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
rullway would run into the rc gion of mangrove 
swimps which fringe the sc acoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrovi swamps like ribs from 
the backtone ‘nnumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed Yomais a 
mountain ridge which extends from Oape 
Negrais northwards until it lones itselfin & mass 
of tanglcd hills cast of Akyab and Chittagong 
At its southern cnd the helght of the ridge is 
nsignificant but it bas peaks as high ag 4,000 
feet Ik fore it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north 1t rises much higher Itis a 
formidable obstack to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplementcd by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this vould have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valluy route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the lat. Mr R A Way 
mInany yearsago The Manipur route Was eati- 
mati d to cost about £5 000,000 as it has to cross 
thrce main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3 600 and 8 900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of etpensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as stecp as 1 in 50 
and 11 000 feet of aggregate risc and fall The 
Hukong valiey route is only about 284 miles 
long end it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than eltrer the Ooast or the Mani- 
pur roate One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route Ilein open ovtntry capable of 
cultivation though at present It lsonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with & summit tunne] of 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2 600 fect There are less than fifty 
miles of verv heavy work and only about 4 500ft 
agaregate of rine and fat! The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is nota practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration, 
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Railway Mileage. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1925 and 1926. 


——aey 














1)» 1926 Vatiition 
(11 (41 xe Pncrease ce cre 8 por cont 
Rs 133) Rs | 4) 
Reet ra ara GPSS ELIT PSTD 
Coil 950 S.8& “ "£0 J 029 .9 ~— 2 3 
Ictrolcum 7740 727 730) OD ft» I —5 4 
Mang inese (a) ~ 617 0 ~ 90 397 ab $b3 —l 0 
Jead and Ic id otc 1 66€ S2t 1090 0» a» ldl fi 4 
Gold 1 67> 01 1¢€24 —%b 40 295 — 2.9 
Building materials Sov Sul 800 90S (707 +08 
Balt PTEGOLS & 6830 Bt. with {lo 6 
Mica (6) TOV 183 8.0 901 wl 4id [. 7 
Silver 70 3 603 068 4.410 —b.0 
Jim_and tin or ~O7 931 4» $62 IS7 431 } oo — 
Copper ore ind matt Ao 297 e206 hog 2049 } $8 2 
Iron ore. 33077) 19 Cab 1. 01 [3 8 
/inc ore (2) lt 7 bul 177 101 80. 4105 + 
Saltpctre (4) Jt7 617 98 S46 ds 771 33 0 
Jun zstcn-ore 397) Wu?) - (0 f OW 3 
Tacdcite (b) Jicuti 3 OOF uu dot | 186 8 
Rul y, sapphire and Spincl wt tot 454 7 SO {a 9 
Clays 18 —>f -sU7 Jiu ' 70 7 
( bromite 40 171 30 S10 9 61 es 
Magne site sb 179 at $44 73> Li 3 
Ste itite fy) tot) J] 13 3 OOM - 2&8 
Imcute 492 7 7 “(> 
Cry] sui 420 »“O4 106 -20 
Alum 1,718 vill ~ U13 1 J18 0 
/ircon 4 €08 ~ 7 ye 21 — 39 4 
Ochre wf ) shee oh hu -—- 43% 
Tiamouds 109s ~! 1 10 . {oi 1 
unite ( 3.0 ras ' | 3 7 — 6 $ 
Amber 710 1 9) $s) ie hee 
J ulicr » eaith 1 bl» 1 7ol 146 4) 2 
Refractory miterals 2 022 1 6.4 { 98 —16 
Monazite P 047 O47 
Apatite bv0 but 40 —) | 
Asbestos s¢ 1 TR6 4.3 {317 S 
Rarvtes 13.8 (0 638 —48 0 
Corundum vie 34.2 
Antimony 26 Ul I7 
Soda Vil ud) Lid +06 6 
Beryl 7 7 
Serpentine 5 3 9 —62 h 
Copperas 1 ss ] f 100 0 
Borax Z é 
Oll Shale 1> }> 
Lot ul 27 510,741 | 20,619 103 800077! towel Ba 
_ as ~- —_/ 
—1] 600,575 
,@) Value tob. (0) Lxport valucs (c) Revised 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India ts the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
arc essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progrese 
has been made In opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export. 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conventently be called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago The Duropean 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 

huric acid and alhall, and aided by low sca 
reights and increased facilities for Internal 
distribution by tho spreading network of rall- 
ways has becn enabled to stamp out, in all but 
rewote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, tho various alkaline 
coinpounds, blue vitriol, copptras, coppcr, lead, 
steel and tron, and seriously to curtail the ex 
port trade In nitro and borax. ‘The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date ‘The 
high quality of the native-made Iron, the early 
auticlpation of the proccsses now employed in 
kurope for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
aod the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancicot metallurgical world, while as a chicf 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than dorey years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Durope 
found among his by-prodwts, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 


With the spread of rallways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
aud paper, aud the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for motallurgical and 
chemical products ln India has steadily gruwn 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the varioty and quantity of products required 
but now imported, will sattsfy the conditious 
uccessary for the local production of those 
which can be cconomically manufactured only 
or the supply of groups of industries. 


Coal. 


Most of the coal raised In India comes from 
the Bengal and Bibar and Orissa—Goudwant 
oal-felds. Outside Benga) and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 
Singarcoi ln Hyderabad, and in Central Provin 
3c8 but there are a3 number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another 
The subjoined statement shows the production 
of al] mines In British India and in Indian States 

during 1926, as compared with 1925 — 








Pros ne 192) | 1926 

lons Lons 
(Assam 318 S42 301,061 
Baluchistan 4 707 1) 0&6 
Bengal 4913502 ] 9137 088 
Bihar and Orissa 10,938,500 113,92) 770 

Rurma 25 | 

Total . 20,004,377 120,990,167 


Altnerals. 


Provinté | 1205 | 1926 


Tons Tons 
Central India £19,106 216 708 
Contral Provinces TO8 oF 63) 202 
Hyderabad OF R77 657 779 
Punjab 74 662 O08 043 
Rijputana 28 lod 3] Z7e 





20,901,077 [20,999,167 





Total 


Coal Prices = IIe value of the coal produad 

India as reported annudly by ming owners 
Horequesents the actual or estimated wholcsale 
prie ol coil at the pits mouth In) 1926 the 
wera Vilue Was Ky 413 perton The lowest 
viluc nimedy Rs 28 yer ton was rccorded in 
190) wl the highest (Rs 711) in Wee when 
demand khopt ahead of supply The table bclow 
compares the average valuc at pits mouth of 
Indian cou with the dcdared export value per 
tom in cach of the last five years The dcclatcd 
Cvport value is zencraully over twice the valuc 
uo the pita mouth The total estimated value 
at pits mouth of the output in 1926 was ks 
10 b> dakhs as compared with (Rs 12,64 lakhs) 
the cstlmmate lor 19.u 


AVIRAGL VALUE OF COAT 
Decharcd Vatu at thre 
export sduc pit s mouth 


per ton por ton 

Rs oA RS oA. 
J). 13.8 7 1 
1)o3 17-2 7 7 
1924 16 9 7 #61 
era Io 0 o 1 
1926 121k 413 


With the above averigse Value may be com 
pured the values at the pits mouth ot coal am 
foreign counties as shown below (the figures 
Pyresnt the worage ot the datest Aye years ton 
Which (quotitiong arc as ulable ) 


Rb A. 
Tnited Kingdom J4 oS 
Austrula 11 (#7 
Jupan } ee 
United States of America 10 10 
Indi. 6 10 
south Africa 413 


Tt must be Lorne in mind that this value 1s 
ilfectud by many ftictors such as the quality 
at the coal raised ats wcessibahty the machinery 
In use, nearness to the surface etc besides the 
datilurences in the cost of labour and trinsport 
In Jota 2 large porcentase of the coal which 
Is nOW bang worked Js compiratively near the 
suriace and labour comparatively cheap — Indian 
coal therefore, has a lower valuc at the pit’s 
mouth than the coal of any other country cacept 
South Atrica 


Ihe comparative avcrage prices por ton of 
Bong il coal (Desharzhur) at Calcutta, of Indian, 
Welsh and Natal cou at Bombay and Karachi 
fiom 1912 to 1926 are shown in table > (page 25). 
In 1926 priccs of coal fell in all the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay and harachi, 
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Coal Consumption, 1926 


Total population 320 761 000" 


Production of coal tons 20999 1(7 
imports of coal P 19346 
I vports of cou : 661 711 
Jxcesa of exports over im 

orts ‘ 4607 755 


ot il quantity retained for 
home consumption 

Lstimatcd consumption per 
head of population ; 0 06 


* According to the census of 1921 with mcre we 
of 119 per mile per annum and exchuding 
figures for Aden and the Andimans and the 
Nicobar [stands 

fT Induding bunker coal and cou shipped on 
Admiralty and the Royal Indian Marine 
Ascounts 


Persons employed in the Coal 
mining Industry 


In 192€ 183.749 persons were employe] duly 
as aguast 189 262 In 192) a decrewe of 3913 
porsons or 1 9 per cont 

Ihe table below gives the output per head 
employed (1) vwbove and below ground and (2) 
bdow ground in’ c¢rtam= spcathed countries 
dtor dct uly sce table 21) page 41) This compitl 
son is somewhit vitlited as the flgures arc tor 
difermnt years but nevertheless they are uot 
without = some significance Ihey cannot 
however be tuhen to give a stiletly accurate 
kde v of tho relotive ethafeney ot the lubout 
m othe countrics named Not only do thi 
conditions of the work below szround vats 
ateathy buf the proportion of parsons employed 
above and below ground Js different dn the 
dittercnt countries In Great Britum fn 192 
jor example the workers below ground were 
BO per cont of the totu number employed whil 
mothe same year din Indla where mining oper 
tions ure still nearer the surtice they were 
Of qercent The cthadeney of the Indian miner 


2031 4124 
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wo omuech below that ot miners In most other 
countries further dabowr saving  appllinces 
are uscd only to a small cvtent in) compirison 
With other countiics | During the List tow years 
the number ot cou cutting machines tno use in 
Tndiun Mines his steadily increased: but towards 
the cnd of 102) owns to the continued tulanys 
ottin the demand for cou av number of midines 
were withdriwn The provision oof modern 
screcning and lowing plants is alsa receding 
increased attention At present ub out 4 000 000 
tons of Cou ds mechinically screened and it: is 
inticipated that by 19300 the flurc will have 
Increwe | to £70000) tons Practloally all 


lire collieries hive aither plaints actually at 
woth ci In course ot crectton 
Above and Below 
he low ground 
zround only 
Por he wd Por head 
ons lons 
United States HOt N 1925 
Gacat Taitium aly ae 2. 
(acrreaany ~ Si 192> 
Prince by4: Gi 1924 
bedglam Io oct , 19240 
Papun I. LS 192> 
J tl) 17 192> 
Inthe 
{ tht Wo 19 4 


Ihe pocegp Ceoutput of contin tn die in 1926 
compare tL below with @he results of the proced 
fn, tlhe Seuts 
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‘Lhe Indian Coal Committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in Septcm- 
ber, 1924, was, in the maln, the outcome of a 
resolution adoptcd by the Legislative Assembly 
in March of that year recommending on economic 
grounds the imposition of a countervailing duty 
on South African coal imported into India 
Before referring to the Tariff Board the question 
whether the Indian coal trade was in necd of 
protection against coal from South Africa or 
against imports of foreign coal generally, the 
Government decided that tho technical aspect 
of the question should be invcstizitcd by an 
expert committee with the following tcrms 
of rcference —‘‘ To enquire and report (1) 
gencrally, what measuris can be taken by 
Government, by the coaltrade by the railways 
and by the ports, whether singly or in combi 
nation, to stimulate the export of sultable coal 
from Calcutta to Indian and _forcign 
ports, (2) in particular, whethcr effective 
measures can be taken for the pooling and 

ng of Indian coal for export and for 
unkering, and how the cost of such measures 
should be met.” 


Alove and = Pelow 
hilow ground 
groun | only 

Tons bons 
12 O41 68 hob 5 
qo} OT S lo3 7 
1921 10 6 Jo 8 
92> WO > 73} 
1926 1134 165 0 
The members of the Committc( which met 


at Calcutts on October 22nd, were Mr I Noyce, 
CSI,CBI, IC, Secrtury to the Gowrn- 
ment of Madtas, Devilopment Department, 
(President), Mr ( S Whitworth Chicf Mining 
Enginecr to the Railway Board, Mr C Stuatt- 
Williams, Chiirman of the Calcutta Port Trust , 
Mr JW 4 Bel, of Mcsars Mackinnen, Mackens 6 
&(o Mr 1 C Jegec CBI, Director of the 
Railwiy Wagon Pool, Sir Ray ndranath — Moo- 
keryee, KCIF, KC VO, of Mcasis Martin 
&Co Mr A Al Lryy, Chaliman of the Indian 
Mining Association, api Mr W C_ Banerfce, 
Vice-Chairmtn of the Indian Mining I cderatilon, 
with Mr H P V Townend 10% as Sccrctary 

Its investigations which included visits to Ran 

goon, Pinang Singapore Colombo, Madr is 

Bombay and karachi Jiastid some five months, 
its Report being signcd on March 28th, 1920 


Export Trede —Chapter I of the Report 
containa a review of the situition which led to 
the appointment of the (ommnittec and a dctailed 
examination of the position in those Indian and 
forcign ports in which Ip {lap coal Js or has been 
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imported The export of eoal from Inlia 
which is almost entirely confincd to Calcutta 
falls under thru h ads cxports to foreign coun 
tries exports to In lian po.ts and bunker coal 
‘Lho history of the «xport trade 10 coal kewl 
falls into throc _ riojis pre war, wir and post 
war Thc varyinz fortunes of the three branchrs 
is mst succinctly shown by the following figures 
for typical ycars — 











J xport 




















eed of ae peer 
(o0as Coa 
Year oe) wise to ((Calendar Total 
Ene | Indian | years) 
ports 
1918-14 | 887 362] 2 210517] 90” oool4 002 879 
1918-19 | 142942) 103 3.2! 378000) €2. 204 
1920 21 | 1%3),7.2! 1 408 696] ©36 000,3 180 408 
1922 23] 97611] 812136 574,000)1 484 747 





The siry heavy drop in the expcrts of co.) 
to forcign countiic¢ after 1)20 11 was du_ to the 
restrictions on cxport which were impos] in 
the intirests of Indian industrial rc puiremcnts 
in July 19.0 I ading to the total prohibition 
of exp it from March 1921 except on a reduced 
scale to the Ceylon Governm nt Railways 
Theat restiuictions were not entirely removed 
until January Ist 1923 ani by thit timc had 
led to the disappcarance of Indian coal from 
overseas markets for the time boing 


The Rc port procecds to examine the nature of 
the competition mct Ly Indiin coal Loth in 
the ovciscas markcts in which is endc rvouring to 
regain a footing ind in the principal homc ports 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and karvchi in 
which its extrusion Ly forcizn imports cannot 
be attributed to the cmbargo placcd on export 
Tor oversc is ports the Committee point out 
that the quality and price of the supplics obtained 
from other sources especially from South Africa 
after the cmbargo was imposed proved so satis 
factory that the pre war position has been on 
tirely 1cversed and establshed business relation 
ships are now an obstaclo to the rm introduction 
of Indian coal cven in markets like Colombo 
where {it once held a commanding position In 
Indian ports the quality of the coal supplicd 
has been the most important factor with the 
purchasers he conclusion of the Committce 
thus is that Indian coal cannot hope to hold its 
own much less to recover its old position, both 
m home and overseas markcts unkss its quality 
and price are such as to commend it to consum¢ ts 


In Chapter II, the Committec proceed to dis 
cuss the comparative merit and prices of 
Indian and other coals) = An instructive table of 
analyses shows that there are a large number of 
colheries both in the Ramganj and Jharia coal 
flelds (by far the two most important ficlds in 
India) which vield coal which compares most fa 
vourably in quahty with South Atriaan Japanese 
or Australian coal The calorific value of the coal 
pecans by these collierics 13 only slightly less 

han that of Natal and Australian coal, is slightly 
higher than that of Japaneso coal and is consider 
ably higher than that of Lransvaal coal As 
regards price, the Report, in an claborate series 
of calculations shows that Indian coal can only 
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hope to compete in overseas m irhets if Its pithead 
price 13 Dot more thin Rs 2 to Ro 280 for 
Singapore, Ks 5 5 0 for Colombo and Rs 5 for 
lombay and Karachi For Madras and Ran 

goon the imports of foreign coal are small and 
the prices of those coals cannot be considcred to 
govern the market As the average raising 
costs cannot be placed at ss than Rs 5 per ton 
for the Ranig ial field and Rs 6 per ton for the 
Jhitia field it is obvious that in present condl- 
tions cov for export can only be produced at a 
loss The Committce therefore proceed to discuss 
the possibilities of economics at fhe various 
stigcs through which coal passes from the scam 
to thc consumer 11z at the pit, on the railwiy, 
at the Calcutta docks and on the steamer The 
charges at the port of import are the same for 
indian and foreign coals except that, in Indian 
port» Indian coal has the advantage of excmp 

tien trom the customs duty of cight annasa ton 
wluch is Imposed on other coal 


Economies at the Coal Fields —Chaptcr 
VI] deals with the possibilities of economies at the 
coal flelds Itis held that there ts no scope for 
any r duction in wages whilst the increased vse 
of mcchanica) applianecs for coal cutting would 
not reduce raming costs unless it werc accom 
anid ly an improvement in railway facilities 
wluch would permit of an imcreascd output 
Some small improvements in working methods 
might be madc in some mines but there are only 
two methods by which any appreciable reduction 
in raising « stscan be secured ‘These are an 
increagc in output by an «+ xtension of machine 
working ind the avoidance of stacking by loading 
all coal raised direct into wagons If this latter 
wer done joss from waste, dctenoration and 
thc ft would be picvented and the raising costa 
would be reduced by something like eight annas 
aton Both methods of reducing costs in the 
cou ficlds thus depend on an improvement of the 
railway facilitics and this brings the Committee 
to a dtailed examination of the working of the 
two railways which serve the main Indtan coal 
filds the Jast Indlan and the Bengal Nagpur 
Rulways 


Railway Problems —In Chapter IV, the 
provision of a regular and ad¢ quate wagon supply 
throughout tho year is considercd esscntial <A 
number of recommendations for securing thi. 
arc mad tho most important of which are the 
cnlirgement of the depot stations, the gonera] 
adoption of the system already in force on certair 
of the colliery scctions on the last Indian Rail 
way of supplying wagons to the collieries before 
74m and clcaring them after 5 p m , the supply 
of wagons to the individual colhterica at regular 
hours the installation of weighbridges wherever 
practicable in order to avoid delays in weighing, 
the assembly by the railway in full trainloads 
of wagons intendcd for the same ship and a 
constant check at evcry stage of the movoment 
of wagons from the coalflelds to the docks and 
back (Chapter V is devoted to the quostion 
of railway froights, terminals and rebates The 
Report ous out that working expenses on 
both railways have increased in recent years 
by a very much higher perccntage than have 
their ultimate receipts from coal] and that it is 
impossible to calculate the exact cost of hauling 
one ton of coal ono mile, No comparwon be- 
tween the cost of hauling at on of coal for a mile 
and the rate charged for it can thua be mace but 
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a comparison betwecn the prosent railway rits 
charged on export coal in India and in South 
Africa is favourable to Indian coal 


The Committee therefore hold that, whilst 
there 18 no statistical case for incrcasing the re 
bate of 25 percent at prescnt granted one port 
coal in India, this should be increased to 374 por 
cent , that 1s roughly by cight annas per ton on 
the general grounds of the impoitinc of the 
coal tride in the industria] economy of the coun 
try and the admittedly madcquate charactcr 
of the rulway faciliths for moving it Ihe 
grant of a rcbate on bunker coal Js not recom 
minded as it is not considered that this would 
have iny appreciable cftect In inercasing the 
attractiveness of Calcutta as a bunkcring port 


In Chaptcr VI some general recommenda- 
tions in regard to rulway work arc made = 1m 
provements in the system under) which the 
collicrics indent for wagons arn suggustd 
It 1s recommended that collicries should 
be permitt.d to put in theie own sidings 
these to lc taken otor subscquently by the 
Trailways on sutabk terms tt the = tratiic 
passing over them is found to yield 2 return of 
6 percent on the capital outlyy Lhe diilicultics 
arising from the overloading of wagons which 
have piven risc to much criticism fiom the coal 
trade, 1t 1s proposcd to remove by the provision 
of a type of wagon which when loadcd flush with 
the top would not hive too hcavy a load what 
ever vhe specific gravity of the coal carrid in 1t 
It 18 suggested that the fcasibility of providing 
such a tyre of wagon should be investigited ty 
& Bmall expert committee and thit meanwhile 
all wagons should be marked with a minctral 
loading index figure which shculd be used for 
calculating the haght to which coal and c ther 
minerals should be loudcd iwcording to their 
specific gravities More outdoor supcrvimicn 
both by the collery and the railway st ifts ts 
advocatid whilst 11 15 supgested thit monthly 
meetings on the coalficids betweon the rulway 
and collicry representatives should be revived 
A recommcndition to whih the Committe: 
attach cspceial importance 19 that oF on wagons 
should te supplid to all colherics which ist il 
mechanical ay plinces tor loading coal in order 
to ensure the loading of coal in the best possit kh 
condition with the mnimum of sluk anl dust 
Lhey also recommend thit the control of wizon 
supplics which was instituted in LOL? whn a 
Coal Control r was appointed who wis replaccd 
in April, 191), by a Coal Dransportiticn Offiecr 
working undcr the Railway Board should be 
reatared to the two railways themselves who 
should have a joint officer for the purpose 
Preference ih the mattcr of wagon supplies for 
coalshould be restricted to coal requircd by 
railways, inland rivcr navigation companies 


and ocean going stcamcrs undcr mail contracts 


with Government, to coil for wotksof public 
utility and to coal for export certiflid in 
acco dance with the proposals madc Intcr in 
the Report 


Docks and Depots —In Chapter VII the 
Committee examine thu working of the Calcutta 
Docks and coal depots §  Lhey conclude that, 
whilst the turnround of wagons at the docks 
could be improved, the delays in shipping coal 
are mainly Aue to the irregular arrival of thc 
wagons intended for a particular ettamcr If 
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the facilitiis for the movement of coal traffit 
in the docks were improved to the extent con- 
templatcud by the Port Commissioners thc y would 
provo sufficient to dial adequatcly with an ex- 
tension of the existing coal traffic which can be 
rogard(d as probable in the near future the 
Port has at present two mechanical loading 
spplitnces known as Bechoetts plant ind the 
Committee consider that {fn order to avoid break- 
we Whenever shipy crs ash that their coal should 
be loadid by this plart cvery offort should be 
made to coinply with thelr rcquest and that, 
save in exct ptional clicumstances the first part 
of cach caigo of coal should always be loided 
by this plant which could deal with four millon 
tons of coal annually cvcn if ouly once of the two 
plints wore rearved for con} Lhe DBecketts 
plant is however only a semi mechanical plant 
and the Committce recommend that the question 
of the most suitable typc of mechanical loading 
appHance for ¢ wlcutty should be invcstiuatd 
at an early date by ao ainall cxpcrt committce 
which should rcy ort on the best type of mcchanl- 
Cul loading wppllance adapted to all types of 
Wigon and should uso investigate the possibility 
of using shoots for coal loadcd by hand into 
steamcrs A rview of the charges Ievicd by the 
Part Commissioncrs on coal lcads to the concdu 

ston thit the financial condition of the Poit is 
not such as to justify 2 reduction of the charges 
on coal and that no statistical ¢1se can be made 
out for such + reduction On mucb the samc 
n(neral grounds as for the railways the Com 

mittee however recominend a iduction and 
supgpest that this should take the form of a 1¢- 
duction cf four annas on the river ducs on ccrti 

ficd export coal = Lhcy do not recommend any 
ulterition in the charges on coal at the bunker 
depots and thar only recommendation of im 

portance in this connexion is that tho possibi- 
lity ot cxtendin, the pontoons and gangways at 
the Howrah dcpot into decpcr watcr with a cor 

responding cxtcnsion of the railway uidings 
should be considcrcd 


Freights — An ¢xaminition of the stcamer 
fuishts on cou cxported from Calcutta leads 
to the conclusion in Chapter VITL that the present 
treihts for covl cennot be considered cconomic 
in vicw of the imcicase cost of working Iho 
Committee cry lain why ( WUcutta does not attract 
tiimp st ames which means that ficizht on 
coul has alwiys to be paid for at the cconomi¢ 
}vcl  Fhcoy emphasize that fretzhts from (11 
cutta are filact on the basis of the demand for 
tonnazc and of the available supply at ports all 
ovc1 the world and ¢innot ther fore be controlicd 
by Covernment action IJhey conaidtr that 
there 15 no prospect of any re tuction in the 
freight on coal from Calcutta in the ocar future 


Grading and Certification —Chapter IX, 
in which the (ommittce discuss the steps which 
should be tikcn to restore the confidence of 
purchasers overstas in Indlin coal is the most 
important in the Report ihey «mphasize the 
necessity that any system of p,rading and cert) 
fic ation should be such ag fo Command the con 
fidence of buyers but should not relieve the ex- 
porter of any responaibility as to quality They 
point out that it would take too long and would 
be too expensive to establish a ncw organisation 
immcdiatly for the grading of Indian coal 
and therefore recommend that the organisation 
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of the Chicf Mining Lnginccr to the Railway 
Board who represcnts the largest purchasers 
of coal in India should be utilised for the 
purpose It would work in conjunction with 
n Grading Board of which the Chicf Mining 
] ngineer would be Chairman and which would 
alsc include a represcntative of the Indian Mining 
Association and once of the Indian Mining 
Jedcration and also nominces of the TRengal 
(hambcr of Commerce and the Dcngal National 
Chamber of Commerce, the two latter represent 
ing the intcrests of consumers on the Board 


A gencral outline of a scheme for classifying 
allIndiisn coalis given and it 1s suggested that 
a grading list should be published by the Board 
13 s00n as porsibkt after its constitution In this 
list’ the diffrent collicries and seams wold be 
Classified in accord ance with the scheme and an 
analysis of the coil they produce would be 
wiven but n> colliery would he included in the 
list without its consent Ihc Committee hold 
strongly that only those colllerics included im 
the grading list should be elizibh for the special 
concessions from the railways and the Port Com 
wissoncrs recommended in previous chapters 
und that only certified coal from such collieries 
should receive these concessions ‘Lhey consider 
that the ducision of the Grading Board as to the 
Classification of any colliery or seam should be 
final ‘Lhey formulate a scheme for the inspec 
tion of certified coal and suggcst a form of certi 
ficate They recommend that the cost of an 
analysis required should be borne by the colliery 
concerned and that the cost of Inspection should 
be met by the levy of a fee of one anna 
per ton of coal inspected They finally urge 
undor this head that as the scrvices of the Chicf 
Mining I ngincer and his staff arc not likely to 
to avaflablc for morc than two yeara @ scheme 
whould be introduced by the end of that pcnod 
tor the inspcction of export conl by independcnt 
olficers appointd by the Grading Board = J he 
advantages and disadvantagcs of selling coal 
on analysis arc «xamined and it is 1ecommended 
that cxporters of coal to Bombay should be 
prepared to submit their coal to antlysis when 
scliing to consumcuis who have adoptd the 
systim of purchase on calorins) They do not 
considtr the crtification of bunker coal 
practicable 


In Chapter 4, the Committec bnefly examine 
the possibility ot pooling coal for export and 
pronounce it not fcasibk 


Chapter AT contains a fow muscellancous 
recommendations such as thc necessity tol 
propaganda by cxportiis of Indian coal = th 
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Benga) and Bihar a: d Orissa ere the only pro 
Vines in India in whichiron oreis mined tur 
snelting by Kuropean methods Iron smelt 
jig how.ver was at onc time a widespread in 
Alastry in India and thir is hardly a district 
away from the grat alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
«anges ond Brihmaputra in which slag heaps 
ure notfound The primitive iron si eltcr finds 
no diffeulty in obtaining sufficient supplice ot 
or from depot thatno European lronmaster 
would regard ae worth his scrious consideration 
Larly attempts to introduce nuropean processes 
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quotation of priccs of Indian coal in sterling , 
the adoption of the system of payment on deli- 
very and of payment of freight on the quantity 
shown in the bill of lading less an allowance of 
.two per cent in lieu of weighment when com 
cting coals is sold on these tt rms , Improvements 
n the coal statistics issued by the Director-Gene- 
ral of Commercial Intelligence and the advisahi 
lity of obtaining the advice of the Chief Mining 
J ngincer before any large contract for coal is 
Dees either by the Impcrial Government or 
y any Local Governmen 


Mr Banerjce appended a minute of dissent 
to the Report in which he laid the present posi 
tion of the Indian coal trade at the door of tho 
embargo which he attributed entirely to Govern 
ment action demanded more railway sidings 
in the coalfields considcred that the present 
rebate on coal should be doubled, proposed 
special rates for coal sent to certain upcountr 
stations recommended the grant of lower rail- 
way tates in the off season when wagons are not 
required for the movers of griuin urged the 
abolition of the present kystim of pre psryment 
of freight on coal and alsothe complcte abolition 
of the Coa) Transportation Officer considcred 
that there should be no nominces of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce or of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce on the Grading Board 
dissented from the proposal to publish the grad 
ing, list and finally argued that the Indian coa 
triadic was in necd of a much larger measure of 
direct asustance than had been recommended 
by his colleagues 


Iht recommendations of the Committce woré 
accepted practically in their entirety by the 
Government of India and the coal trade and a 
Crading Board in accordance with tho scheme 
f rmulaikd by the Committee was cstablishcd b 
the Coal Grading Board Act (A XXI of 1925) 
which was passcd at the September session of 
the legislature The recommendations of the 
Committee 1n re gard to the grant of an enhanced 
Tebate and of lower river dues were accepted by 
the railways and the Calcutta Port Commis 
sioners  respectivel and provisi n was 
mad in the Act for the grant of rebates 
| and of prefercnec in the matter of wagon 
sup} ly so far as this required Icgalisation 
Diaft rules undir the Act were published 
for criticism in October, 1925 The question 
of protecting IJndiin coal against in:ports 
of foreign coal was referred to the Iariff Board 
in that month Lhe Board had not complcted 

its inyestigitions at the end of the year 
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for the manufactare of pig iron and steel were 
rerorded in 1830 in the South Arcot Duatrict, 
Since that dato various other attempts have 
been mode but none proved a success before 
that now In operation near Barahar in Bengal 
he ate of the Barakar Iron-Works was orig! 
ially chosen On account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shaks between the coal-bearing Lara 
kar and Raniganj stagcs stretchcs east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
lronstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
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ation formed the only supply of ore used in the | 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hema- 

tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the lastnamed district has largely replarcd the 
Supplies of ore hitherto obtained near tho 
iron works The BengalIron and Stcel Com 

pany, Limited have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara 

kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh 

bhum Some vearsago the Bengal Iron Stec! 
Mo , Ltd. sceured two deposits of Iron ore In 
Saranda (Singhbbum) forming parta of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
respectively Recent prospecting in this part of 
Sin¢hbhnm has led to the discovery of num rous 
additiona] deposits of fron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in (rissa, a total distance of some 40 
milesinaS 8 W direetion At Pansira Buru, 
a portion sf Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,600 feet above sca 
jevel, the low ground on the west side being at 
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about 1,100 feet above sea-level ‘Lhe upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this bill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 4v0 feet thick ang prow on the dip for 
about 500 feet hu ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it le separated by banded hematite-jaspers 1h 
ore itaelf is high grade micaceous hematite 
often lateritised at the outcrop Crons cui 
into the interior of the deposit sho’ that the 
hematite becomes very friabie not far below the 
outcrop {n fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including tho eurface latcritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposita of 
Goa and Ratnagiti The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses alilghtis 
richer and purcy Ore bodies in the Raipur dis 
trict Sut plica Of Ore are at present d awn from 
the depaits in Mayurbhanj The ore deposita 
have ali been found to take the form of roughis 
I nticular leads or bodics oO: hamatite with 


| small proportions of magnetite, in olose asap 


ciation with granite on the one hand and granu 
litic rocks on the other 


in Indfa durin, tho years 1925 and 102¢ 





192) 1926 
i Quantity Value Quantity Vv ule 
(41 Rs 1} ) (4) Re J 4) 

Bihar and Orwsea — lons Ts L Pons 4 { 

Mayurbhiny g7l ft US 718 wl 9° | TOHOO Pl 8 eat © 

Simbalpur “03 49.0 0 () 0 my? 

Singhbhum 4°77 BO} 12 366 10 9 996 »>.O0) 1889. 95 890 
Burma— 

Mandalay 1013) (a) 402. 30 

Northern Shan Stites FO COS (a) 20. 416 1 1) AROS NA 19 14 7) 
Central Provincer 103" 418. S14 gr ae 298 
Mysore rf 18) 1454000 1179 | (hb) 1 427 73 27% 5 408 
Other Provinces and States 148 ROh a) 250 1 406 10> 


——ee see fee 


Total 


(2) Latimated (b) 
The production of iron ore in India has J e¢n 
steadily on the mcreane 
lucrease ove! the previous ycar ol 7 4 per ant 
amounting to 114148 tons Jh« figure shown 
against the Mayurbhan) btate represents the | 


1 44 078) 4479 tol’ 


in 1926 there was an | J td 








33 | 1659 .9)) 468 €(6 340 676 


FE vcludes L909 tons of haematite quart ite 


production by the Lita lron and Stecl Company 
whilst of that recerded against Saneh 
Thum 165068 tons were produced by the 
Indian Jron and stecl Company, Jtd, from 
thejr mincs af Goa 228 26) tons by the Bengal 
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Tron Company, T4td from thir Pansira 
Ajita and Maclcllan Mines and 156 425 tons by 
the Tata Tronand Stic! Company, td from 
thelr Nowmundl Mince the r maining 2,325 tons 
were pradticed by two othcr firms 

There was a further incecase in the pro luc 
tion of pig iron in Indly from 880 07> tonsin 
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exported fell from 381989 tons in 1925 26 to 
309.500 tons In 1926 27) Japin was the prin- 
cipal consumcr of Endian  pig-lron in 1926-27, 
mor thin 7> por cent of the total oxports 
gom,z to that country = Lhere was a very siight 
full in the export value which was Ra 45 9 
(43 $0) per ton in 192) 26 and Rs 45 1 (£3 37) 


1925 to 902,433 tons in 1926, but the quantity | pur ton in thc tollowing yer 
Txports of Pig-iron from India during 1925-26 and 1926-27 





1024 25-26, 


1926 27, 




















Aa Value (£1=Rs 139) | Quantity.) Valu (€1=Rs 13°9). 
‘Tons Rs 4 lons Rs L 
fo— 
Tinted hinzdom 20178 93 916 70 210 16 159 7,29 647 54 449 
Germany 11 288 h 24709 ) 437 2805S} 1 29,086 9 632 
Italy 422) 197 487 T4949 TOL) = 3: 31-296 24,724 
Chinn indhdin’ Ton, 
kong eo 11 214 4116084 38 472 234 020110» 71,787 788 039 
Japan 168 158} 7657,0- 7) 716 40733) 49 53744 136 847 
Unitcd Stites of 
Amcticr 16068 72,15 036 P42 709 ee ‘is 
Australis 101 18 19 1 393 = 
New /calind 3271 153984 11°78 7 600 307 753 27 444 
Other Counties 7 160 33,081 2191 oes . 
Total 81989) 175790 208] 1 319 s 309 000) 1 963 283] 1042036 
MANGANESE ORE, 
This industry commenced some _ thirty was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in 


ears ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
izagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer doposits 
jn the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Russia as the first mangancse- 
roducing country in the world. The most 
mportant deposits occur In the Centra] Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore fs put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in giass making, and [t is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 15C,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high In 1905 production 
reached 


1907 the figures again rose to 902.291 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fallin prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,676 tons, but it almost 
regained ita former position in 1910 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 
it fell to 670,200 tons. In 1916 the output was 
645,204 tons valued f o.b at Indian Ports at 
£1,487,026. The ore raised inthe Central Pro- 
vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to 
54 per cent of the metal, and in consequence of 
its high quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America 
Record Output in 1926—A rise in the 
output of mangancse orc in India is again to be 
recordid the total for 1925 839,461 tons valued 
at 4 2,617 220 fob Indian ports rising to 
1014928 tons valued at £2590357 fob. 
Indwn ports during 1926 Tho figure for out- 
put 13 the highest yet recorded and ¢xceeds that 
for 1907 when 902,291 tons were raised, Con- 
current with a rise fn output there was, as in 
the previous year, a fall in value, the total value 


ces prevailing. 
reer tons; the following year, it | for 1925 being £26,868 Jess than that for 1025. 
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This was again due to a fall 
first grade ore ctf Unitet kingdom ports 
itched wn avcrage =o price of 22 9d per unit 
In 192) this price tall to 21 od ond in 1926 to 
18d 


A fall in price wis anticipated an vicw of the 
agnmement two or thre vears ago between an 
American group of financier and the sovl ¢ 
Government tor the devdlopment on mo lam dings 
of the mangancse orcs of the Caucus for 


in piice = In 1924 
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imainginc ore in the industry wis 40112 tong 
5 268 tons moro than it was in the previous 
ycar 
Exports of Manganese ore from British 
indian ports during 1026, 


1)26 





Quantity | Value 


political or cConomic re isons not yet fully under | i otis Ry 
stool! no devclopment his yet been See nnreke 
ind the prease position 1s obscun no out fitron : nye 
to the tour chict manguncse pro ticinz ; reas Cited hing tom EET] ASO 900 
dudli Brazil the Gold Cowt and Cuba a further 
gourds at Postmausbing in the norfharn put ol (ermany b 346 14s 800 
the Cape Province is promusing othe grad ot piles 
high and the deposits catensive the only Netherlands TE S00 banter 
cna being the presence ot ilumiinous Naum 1% 971 51,25, 00 

Exports —Vhe exports of manganese ore Trance 145190 $2.60 34 
whith duns 1924 tc to the extent of bout 
100.000 tons decroased da Poo by about) —7 600 Italy 9 600 41) $98 
tons rand azdnain 19260 by 120 300 tons There 
is y stcady consumption ob moungziumese ore at the _ : 
works of the three principal Tndiin iton and steal O7 250 | 20 15500 
companies not only for use in the sted furnaces 
of the Paty fron md Sted! Company and the = Other Countrics 13°90 100 Rot 
manufietirc of fare mineincse but also for : 
r1ddition to the Viast furnace charge in the fot il rot GO | L t7 03 4 
minufutunw of piziron The consumption — of | 

GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
{on India is derived from the Kolar gold ficld 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised In 
3906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 635,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
mmprovement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hydcrabad comes ncit but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field ‘This mine 
was opened in 1903 ‘The only other mines 
from which gold waa raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mincs gave 
an output of 2,903 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Rs 1,51,800. Gold mining was carricd ou in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1894 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,8540un cs) being ob- 
tained In the year 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was jost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904; 
the amount steadily increascd from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until, in 1922, 
it was to more than 2407, The small 

uantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 

entral Provinces, and the United Provinces Is 


obtained hy washing. Gold washing Is carried on 
in a great many districtain India, but thore is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won js used 
locally for making jewellery, 


The continuous decrease in the output of 
gold in India from the maximum production 
of 616,728 ozs reached in 1915, continued 
during the year 1923, when the total output of 
gold was .83,697 85 oZ5 , valued at £1,702,642, 
rising in 1921 to 306,351 103 o78, valucd 
at £1 827,433 The recovery made by th gold 
mints in the Anantapur district of Madras in 
1924 was 4 temporary one only for both the 
Noith Anantapur (old Minca Ttd, and the 
Sunt ul Gold Minis, Ttd, have now suspondid 
mining operations ‘The amall output shown 
aginst Madras repro sents the amount recovircd 
by cy inide trcatment of mill tailings which have 
now lncn cxhaustcd In spite of an inercase 
of 935078 from the holar mincs of Myson, 
tharcfor, there was a total di ercasc in the Indian 
output amounting to 2476076 Inthe Oor gam 
minc of the Kolar fidid which his reached a depth 
of 6,379tfcet rock bursts continuc to give troubk, 
but mecnt development work his proved the 
rich nature of the lower levels of the minc down, 
to the deepest point yet explored An increase 
in the ore resorves of the Champion Re: f minc, 
has also been established this mint, which has 
now reached a dupth of 6,472 {cet also suffers, 
from ro¢k-bursta, 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1925 and 1926. 


1925 








me 


1926, 








Quantity Viluc (LE Re 13 3) [ovat r ilue (£1 Rs 1> 4) | Pabour 
me ~ Ounces Rs 4 “(Oz Rs 
Bihar and Orissa : 
Singhbhum 123 0 6 600 193 23 
se eR 
utha 19 7 1 26> 9) coe 1 49] 111 4 
Upper Chind 
. win 1) t 1 2R6 7 12. 111727 & 30) 11> 
Kashmir 40 7 190) 149 14) 
Madras— 

Anantapur («t) 288 () 16.17 T4200 ()9 O70 ry 1 »g72 30% 
Mysore (#393512 8] % 22 36 29), LOTL9O1 a BSLS890 GF 1089003) TOSCO | 18712 
Punjab 7 4 1974 Jt) SON 444 ; 1} 
United Provaices ts ess W7 11 .~ @ 19 14) 

Tot ul 0347 11 222 762] 1073501 EL 8 L2i77a7 Sl aela cto! 19 392 
(@)) Tine gold 
PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
fareas—one on the cast, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo ‘The other arca 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearmg rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia, Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-flelds are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have avcraged ov(r 
2 million gallons a year Drilling was bc gun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yieldtd a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1801, In 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903 
6 million gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31$ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 564 million gallona in 1912 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts arc 
known to contain oil deposita but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons wert 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near apt hae and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyauk pyu district during 
1911. Oj] was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
19012. The existence of oj] In Assam has been 
known for many years and an Oil 4s. wat 
struck near Makim in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress wasslow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2¢ and 4 million gallons, 


On the west, oil springs have beon known 
for many years to exist inthe Rawaiptodl and 
othcr districts in the Punjab In Baluchistan 
Rcological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oul spiings have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
becn successful 


Output in 1996 — Petroleum statistics prove 
that it 18 becoming more and more dificult to 
—Inantun the output of Indiv (indudinz Burm y) 
l ut the ngzh levds at reached In 1919 ind 1921 
When pak productions of well over 0} million 
» Killons were reached During the voar unda 
consider ition the tot ul production unmounted to 
lessthan 2804 milhon sallons agunst a litth 
over 289$ millon g@illons in 192) Lhete ts 
iow ttl doubt that this repeated deflat 
Am All ast is) forms port of the evidence that 
the inevitable dcdime has not mm and with 
possible interruptions 19° hkdy to continuc 
slowly and picadily durmg the prescat goncra 
tion unless a new ficld of importance is dis 
covercd The chances of the latter recede 
Veal by year as cyhaustivc geolocical rescarch 
contmues to prove truth ss A Conservative 
poly rather than one of intensive develop 
ment scems mdicated, erpeclally in view of the 
nitionil importince of this mincral asset 


Ihc value figuie dropped shghtly more than 
the production figure 


As before the Yenangyaung field of Upper 
Lunni 14 mamly responsible for the present 
decrease in output In 1024 it succeeded in 
Shewing an incrcase of nearly 6} million gallons 
but this temporary arrost in the decine was 
mor thin balanced by the drop in 1923 of over 
21¢ milhon gulons in 1926 the drop amount d 
to ovir 14} milhon gallons ‘Ihe decline in 
1926 19 partly attnbutable to a strike which 
took placc one the first quarter of the year, 
and also it 1s thought, to heavy Inte rain 
several wells were put out of action by land- 
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slides wid the Aunsbin Lo budge was over 
thrown 


In Assim prospects are a little brightu 
Ihe Badarpur fiddd which had proved to be 
som whit below pactations decreed — its 
output by over 1 millon gallons — further 
cttorts in Tower Assim hive rilscd hopes of 
mn oc\tension an kvclopment the Digber 
fhtlan Upper Assea again showed vo mourked 
Mere ase um9nnating to nearly 64 mullion gallons 
carctul zcolosicu iv cstiziutions by the Assam 
OU Company 5 staff arouse expoctations ot a 
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successtul expansion of this fick and an ovten- 
sion of the refincry is contemplited So far 
negitive results only have rewardad this com- 
pany 8 scattered tests at Dhehiul, Dili and 
Burragol ui 

In the Punjab there is less cause for satis. 
fution Lhe output trom the Khaw fleld has 
azun dropped this time to the catant ob ove 
1800000 gillons A Lormng put down by the 
Whitehall Petroleum Corporation naw Jhotla 
ind & males south west of Palagans reached the 
Atcat depth of 6007 feet without untortun 
itely striking otf an rcmuncrative quantity 


Quantity and value of Petroloum produced in India during 1925 wd 19.6 























| 19. | 1926 
> WV alte | Valure 
Qu untily (Lt hs lo) Quiuntity (LI Rs 13 £) 

1 scene (als Rs L (als hs L 
Jadarpur £281] 87S WW O S SO ~!() os ( 77 068 0 927 
Dist ol Tt 4! 5 1 wi 68 2)1 JS Sb} LO887 697 » (8 14 206 292 

hiame 
Ahyab 7 169 2483 IS7 631 2101 104 
Wy wal y yt Yi 31 I> Ott 116 1> 105 1+ 916 1100 
Mant u AS ot O97 6 9 (se b> » 120 lO }> 297 7.769 
Sinzu ato A te Hop Los or 9 Thy OF VOI oot) 2070 Tho 
Phayctmyo 1 2009) 72s ai U4 9746 0 ~ Ihr 71 1h 289 
Uppet Chin twin 1 8) 977 103948 TSI 12) S40 Ot 1ss 7 029 
Lonunzy it fob. 444 1 )487 » O10 1778 Ot 539 Sd) 2) 263 
Yong, tun 160 027 SS) eo ere ee 0 0) | : 51 00540) 4 067,204 

Panjab 
Attoch * O17 a 20 11 S00 1] 26 6-0 20 1 7S 116,237 
Fotal ~“) 006 oa 10 .9 ol al 7 7407.7] 280609 326) O78 93827) 7 30) Ov 














Amber, Graphite and Mica —Amber }s found 
in vor) small quantiticsin Burma, the output 
for 1926 being 30 5cwts valucd at Is, 21,420 
Graphite 1s found in small quantities In various 
places but little progress has becn made in 
mining except in Travancore The total 
output In 1921 was 25 tons India has for 
many years been the kading produccr of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output wis only 33189 cwts compared with 
43,650 cwts. In 1918 Owing to nec ssary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand In the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
dorable increuge in production during the follow- 
ing years, 


Therm was a decrease in the dedared produc 
tion of mica trom 45990 cwt valucd at 
Rs 2199516 (£16) 377) in 192) to 4) 924 cwt 
valued at Rs 2219 3607 (£16) 621) in 1926) But 
the output figuros arc incomyletc and a morc 
curate idca of the sizc of the industry is to be 
obtamed trom the cxport figures In both the 
yoairs 192) and 1926 the quantity Cxporled was 
more thin double the reported production, 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—The 
only pursistt nt attempt to mine tin isin Burma, 
lhe output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1918 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 In 1914. In 1926 Burma 
vielded 2 308tonsa Copper is found in Southern 
India, in Rajputana, and at various places 
a'tong the outer lHimalayas, but the ore is 
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Smelted for the meta] alone, no attempt beinu 
made to utilize the by products In 1924 the 
production of 2,935 tons of coppcr-mattc valucd 
at Ka 16,91527 was reported by the Burm. 
Corporation, Ltd ,in the Northern Shan States 
fhere was a consi lerable In¢rease in the produc 
tion of tin ore an Burma from 2,508 tons valued 
at Re 35,63 45L (4267 931) in 1925 to 3545 tons 
valiicd at Re 610) 598 (6495 362) in 1926 
The Mcrgia and lavoy districts contributed to 
some extent to this mcrcase but most of it wis 
duc to production of 1705 tons of omixncd 
casditerite wolfram = concentrates from th 
Mawchi Mines in the Southern Shin Stites 
The composition of these concentrates ts usually 
43 per cont) wolfram to 57 per cont cassitc rite 
dhe only load mine of any importince being 
worked in the Indian | inpite is thit ot Biawdwin 
Where ¥ very large body of high grade Ieid 
Ane silver ore has now bccn blocked out — For 
many ycoirs the smelting operations ot | the 
Company wore directed to recovering Icad and 
Silver from the slags laft by the old) Chinese 
mincrs Thos sligs however are now pricti 
culy osbausted and the mine has reached 2 st az 
of development at which oa steady output of o1 
Isassured = fhe total amount ol metal atricted 
Increased from 47 27) tons of Icud dncudins 
117100 tons of antimoniil load vulucd at Rs 
22107128 (41 662190) mn 192) to 54 330 tor 
Of lead Including 1057 tons of antimontal lev 
Vilucd at Rs 22) 94004 (41 656 167) In 1926 

Ihe production of silver from the Bawdwin 
mines of Uppar Burma which had mercwed to 
»287 71107 valucd at WS 1 12 26 5608 (L807 68d) 
nN 192400 and fallon to 4831548 of valited at 
4 93 36580 (£701 995) in 192) recovercd to 
: | y 3 vi oz vValucd at Ry 88 49,722 (£660,427) 
n 1926 


Zinc.--A Monograph on vine ores ispucd 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 saves that 
during the past fifty ycars zine ons hiv 
rccelved but little att ntion in India and no 
production was recorded until 1013 In 1914 
the production was 8,658 tons,and although the 
output tel) tc ¥6 tonsin 1915, there ls ot Sal aS 
of India becoming an Important produccr of 
7inc ore in the tuture Important silver lad 
/ine dc posits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngp ng 
htate one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burm, She mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railway: 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 milcs long, the Iincs 
mecting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore; until 
recently, howevcr, no serious attcmpt appears 
to have ben madc to market the ore foe its gine 
values In 1907 the preacnt undcrtaking was‘ 
started by the Burma Mines, Td, with the 
idea of rccovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps ic ft by the Chinese, estimated at 126,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit 
Smelting opcrations on these skags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the werks 
wore transferred to Namtu, about 18 mulc- 
bc low the mines on the narrow-gauge railway 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation Ltd 
of zine concentrates in 1926, amounted to 48,834 


and ita production | nntil pure 
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1925 9 the exports during 1920 amountcd to 
430.6 tons valued ut Rs 43,05 77) (L321 177) 
igainst 20967 tons vuued at Rs 20,79 704 
(4156 37>) in the preceding vc ar 


Gem Stones —The only precious and semi- 
precious stoues at present mined In India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadcite 
and amber Amber has alrcady been rm ferred 
to, ofthc rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jidcite attain any considerable valuc in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances In China, which 
the chicf purchaser of Burmese jadcte The 
output of dlamonds is comparatively unimpc rt- 
int) The output of the ruby mins in 1924 
wad only 101 097 carats crt less than half the 
avcTrag¢ annual quantity produced during thc 
two preceding quinquinnial prriods In 1922 
in exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 28 
curs was found of rare size and qualitv. A 
severe decline in the output from the Mo,zo 
mby mines of Cpper Burma in 1924 followed 
mn 192. bv ¥ marhktd drop in vy due, bere witness 
to a scrious dechine in the industry dhe Burma 
Ruby Mins Jamited ultimately decided to fo 
tnto liquidatton und the mines were offered: tor 
siican September 1926 0 The skeleton orzinisa 
tron Tctt an charge ot the mings has, however, 
made .0o01 use of ats opportumtics with the 
wsult that the valuc oof the output in 19.6 
(hs $66772) exceeded that of the previous 
youl by over a dahh of rupaas Thus encour 
nz result was cflectcd by nyorous economy and 
in cxtension of 3s systum = of co operation with 
local miners and was assisted }y some good 
linds of sepphins in the WKyaunzdwin mince (the 
only onc still worked by J uropcan mc theds) 


Wolfram —Owing to the continucd deprcs- 
sion in the wolfram market, Lungsten ore 1s now 
nowhere extracted except in the Tavoy district, 
where It occurs chiefly as a constituent of 
mixcd conccntiifes Por the reason stated undau 
‘Tin’ the output of Wolfrom in 1926 Wis almost 
double the amount produced in 192) The 
quantity cxported from Indiv imountud to 
162 tons valued at Rs 2164223 (4161 909) 
In 1926 asainst 2816 fons vialae dat Rs 16 $9 40 
(2127 027) in dhe preceding voir The increase 
ol sport over production ms probul ly ductto thy 
vecumulition of stocks in the yous previous 
to 1925 


Radio-active Minerals —The Gencral Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a_ brief Paar by 
R OC Burton on an occurrence of pitchbilende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district 
bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounde 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists Other minerals occurringin the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmemte, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre, whitish colum- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded Of these minerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest 


‘Lhe importance of the find of uranium oxide 
imprcgnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
tchblende was obtained. In the 


21x months from July 1913 to February oo 


tous o1 almost thrice the amount produced in |olght hundredweight of pitch blende was obtaine 
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from Abrakhi Hill togethor with six tona of rostricted. At the Makum collieries of the 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons Assam Railway and Trading Company, where 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores the labour qucation continucs to be a very 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect difficult one, peariv a third of the total labour 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, force are Mekraiiis, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in The Chinese have, however, proved «unsatis- 
respect Of sj xty square miles of the Singar estate. factory, and it is unlikely that they willin future 
The first intention was to work only the five be recruited.” With the increase in the dopth 
square miles ronnd Abrakhi and a syndicate of working the need for a skilled mining clase 
was formed for this purpose, which on the ont- will become accentuated, and If the price of coal 
break of war, was refused a Trading License remains at a sufficiently high level, further deve- 
on account of the German clement in it. opment {n the introduction of coa)-cuttin 
plants may take place. During the period o 
Th Labour in Mines. t high prices somo nine years ago cutting plants 
e question of the labour supply presents yore introduced In order to au mont the output 
difficulties which are not encounteredin coun- These worked successfully, but the cest proved 


tries where mining Is a special calling. The 
majority of the persons working at the Indlfan igi eilis| glare eee improved 


coal mines are agriculturists, and tho supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, During the year 1926 the daily average number 
depends to a material extent on the condition of persons working in and about the mines 
of the agricultural industry. The major por- regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 260,118, 
tion of those employed,” says a report by the as compared with 251857 in'the prey lous year, 
Department of Statistica, ‘‘ are the aborigina!. This ia an increase ot 6.256 fersons or 2 48 per 
Dravidians from the monntatnous country cent. Of these persons 118,232 worked under- 
of Chota Nagpur and the Cuntral Provinces, ground, 71,139 in open wotkings, and 70,742 
but a large number of other castes aie also em- on the surtace. ‘ 

loyed, particularly in the outlying fields, * 

he majority of the workmen follow the vocation = The number of persons employed tn coal mines 
of agriculture as well as mining and return was 170,628 which 14 2,612 less than the number 
to thcir homes during the period of sowing employed in 1923. Of these perdons 41,770 
and reaping, the result being that at such times were coal-cutters, 9,378 were male loaders and 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 35,607 were temales—chietly loaders, 


Average number of persons employed dafly in the Indian Coalficlds during the ycar 
1925 and 1926:— 


Number of persons | 
employed daily. Output 

















Number | Death-rate 
eects per person | of deaths | per 1,000 
employed | bv acci- persons 
1925, | 1926.  intons. | dent, employed, 
Assam =. . As es ss a 4,109 4,923 66.6 15 3.3 
Baluchistan ae % 7 ie ol 232 67.2 .% a 
Bengal .. Be es he Pe 42,781 43,498 118.1 0 1.2 
Bihar and O1issa be a - 114,034 112,045 123.6 06 0.9 
Burma .. 06. 19 bese 
‘entralTndia .. es ee ee 2,790 2,407 K6 8 : 
Jentral Provinces ae ae er 9,174 8,366 73.9 10 se 
Tyderabad i re att re 12,701 12,134 52.6 13 1.1 
{ 
-unjab .. Pr 5a be oe 1,579 1,388 49.0 54 
niet xe i Ks - 165 166 168 4 ae 
| 
189,262 185,749 i 184 
Total ‘i is 
| 113.1 aig 0.99 
AVERAGE 





Bibliogra Report of the Chief In- by E. H, Pascoe, Director, Geological Survey 
ctor at nea In India, under the Indian of India, Note on the Mineral Production of 
Ines Act (VIII of 10901) for 1027, by the Jurma in 1922. Monographs on Mineral 
ilaf Inspector of Mines. Report on the Resources published by the Imperial Institute, 
inerai Production of Indis during 1927 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Broker 
in Bombay. They carry on business in the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1809 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securitics 

moted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 

ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
tegulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and aprOre by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencics. The Official address 
of the Becretary is Dalal Street, Fort) Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs, 5 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee forthe Broker's card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Bs, 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year, The present value of the card is 
about Rs. 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fled for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body; it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again 


Committee of Enquiry.—In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay a ponte a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to Investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
Ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to ct the investing public against the 
interested or i ar control of business to 
formulate such definite pro ls for the future 
constitution, control, d ion and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
apne by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform, notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

Tn the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
Speculation in certain mill scrips, The market 


was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis, 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose, e brokers were at first unwilling to 
yleld to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely, 


For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was Icased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange {is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchangey 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
duc the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of sccuritics are effected for the most 

art under blank transfers. Another difference 
N procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange fs that there are uo “ Jobbers ” 
In the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take thelr place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buycr’s and a seller's rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 


There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwarl, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 

Investment business is comparatively 
small and Insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The pore business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, cele 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
jes and Debentures, the fatter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees. 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port [rust Debentures. The association has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated tothe Benga) Chamber of Commerce. 


The Madras Stock Fxchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway (in Tata ! dus Bank Buildings) 
consista of about 100 Members of which 25 
are working Members. Jt was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals piincipally in Mill shares. 
Business is reguiated by rules drawn up by the 
Directors. There is a Board of arbitration. 
There is an admittauce gee d card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual su ption of 
Rs. 109. The original 100 membera were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
her Pais have deposited a security of 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce In India was built up by 
Merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entircly in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Assacia- 
tlons were formed by them for ita protection 
and assistance, But Indians have In recent 
years, tahen a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of thoir partici- 
pation varics greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivitica and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has Iced the way in the industrial and commer- 
clal regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arming from these cir- 
cumatances we find Chambers of Commerce 
In Bombay, Karachi, Caicutta, Madras and 
other {mportant eentres, with o membership 
both European aud Indian; but alongside these 
bave sprung up in recent years certain Asso | 
clations, such as the Bombay Indlan Merchants’ | 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membershiy 
ls exclusively Indlan These different classes 
of bodies are In no sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of Indla, took 
steps to form an ‘‘ Hast India Scction”’ of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but arc 
in no sens athhated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination or their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because It is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themsclves: 
achieve thir objects better and more! 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
imam diate requirements in particular matters 


A new movement was started in 1918 
by the Hon bir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra-: 
him, a leading muillowner and public citizen’ 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvemcnt in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. ‘The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. ‘The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the firat Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
assoctations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 


The Congress was attended by several] hundred 
delegates from all parta of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the dings and the firat 
business was the election of Sir Fasulbhoy 
Cuzrimbhoy as the first President. The : 

resolved upon the establishment of ap 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
alected a Brovincial Committee empowered t- 


take the necessary stepa to get the Aasociation 
registerad and to enrol mombers and carry on 
work. ‘he Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 


The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Aasnolation dnd chai 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
hs approved by the Congress .— 


I, The name of the Chamber will be “Tuy 
ASSOCIATED INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMEROR,” 


II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
Will ba in Bombay. 


IIT, Tho objects for which the Chamber js 
establishcd are — 


(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at mecting of delogates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commcrcial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate {nformation 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common Interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 


To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 


(8) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Aasoclationn or Bodies in 
diffcrent trade centres of the Country. 


(4) To convene When necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 


The Articles of Association provided ‘ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council In the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “‘ semi- 
annual or special meetings .. . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of tho total number o 
members addressed tothe Secretary ... " 


The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in (Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ‘“Kederation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs It to be located *’ Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following — 


(a) To promote Indian busineges in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjecte. 


(*) 
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(6) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business, 


To enter intoany arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 

may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges ard concessions. 


To sel] or a of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such considcration as the Icdera- 
tion may think fit and in particular tor 
shares, debentures or securities of | 
any other company having objects ' 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 


To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation, 


fc) 


(d) 


(e) 
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(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tultously or otherwise. 

To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute andissue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 


The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz,, numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ae of Commercial Associations (Subscription 

. 150). 

"The following were elected a provistonal 

Committee of the Federation :— 


President—Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 


Members :—Mesars. G. D. Birla, Sir Purshot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Vidyasagar Pandya, 
_ Jamal Mahomed, Lala Harkishen Lal, Adamji 
' Haji Dawood, Jamshed N. R. Mehta, Vikramjit 
Singh, Shri Ram, W.C, Benne ee B. F, Madon, 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, D. P. Khaitan and Rai 
Bahadur A. C. Re aeree ‘the last two being 
appointed Treasurers, 


The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindied bodies in 
India at the present time :— 


(9) 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the Pig A aid the Royal Eachange, 
the Bengal Konded Warchouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
yapereh of Commerce, The Bengal Chamber 

is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “in 
particular In Calcutta.” ‘There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Agsso- 
elated) and Honorary. 

Merehants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway nad insurance | 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
ovrporations, formed for any purpose or object 
fonnected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
eeainected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1927-28 :— 

President.—. B. KK. G. Eddis, (Messrs. 

Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co. ) 

Vice-President.— Mr. A. Tassie, (Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Ltd. 

Committee-—Mr. H. F. Bateman, (Messrs. 
Shaw Wallace & Co.); The Hon'ble Sir 
Jobn eae (Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie 
& Co.); Mr R. W. Backley, (Chartered 
Bank of Tndia, Australia and China); Mr. 
H. C, Kdmondson, (Messrs. Turner Morrl- 


son & Co., Ltd.) ;: . D. P. Mckenzie, 
Messrs. Duncan Bros, & Co. ag our Mr, 
Pierce, (K. Re Poon Mr B owler, 


The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. K. 
oe” Assistant Secretury Mr. A, C, 
Janiel, 


The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right ot 
returning representatives, and the re presenta- 
tives returned for the current ycar are :— 


Council of State—The Hon'ble Sir John Bell. 


Couneil.—Myr. A. Mel). 
Isddis, (Messrs. Gladstoue, Wviie & Co., 
Ltd.): Mr. J. F. Barton, (Messrs. Hoare, 
Miller & Co., Ltd.); Mr. Geo. Morgan, 
Latin Morgan, Walker & ('o.); Mr. J. 

. Phillip, (Messrs. Macneill & Co.); Mr. 
s A. Skinner, (Messrs. Jewop & Co., Ltd.) ; 
and Mr. W. H. ‘I’ hompson, (Bengal Tele- 
phone Corp. Ltd.). 


Benqal Legislative 


aria Port Commissaion.—The Hon. Mr. 
W. A. Bell, (Messrs. Mackinnon Mac- 
ENE & Co.) ; Mr. H. C. Kdmondson, 
(Messrs, ‘Turner, Morrison & Co.. (Ld.); 
Mr. B. HK. G. Eddls, ead Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co.) 5 Mr. J. A. Tassic (Messrs. 
Jas, Kinlay v Co., Ltd.) , Mr. R. B. Wilson, 
CLE, MLC. - (Mesars, Birkmyre Brothers); 
oh), Mr. H. B. Whitby (Mcsars. Kilburn & 
Co 


Calcutta Municipal Corporation -——Mr. W. R. 
C, Brierley (Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co): : 
Mr. J. Campbell shasbe todd M.L.0. (Smith 
Forrester & Co); Mr. Reo. Morgan, M.1.¢, 
ee Walker ‘6 0: Co ee mt H. H. Hessling 
(M . Steiners Ld.) W. H. Thom va 
(The Be Bengal Tele a Cop. Ld.) Mr, 
Btewart-Smith (OctaviusSteel &Corp., Lay, 
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Bengal Bovler Commission —Messre, R Neish 

‘littaghur Jute Kkactory No 2) H H 

ynolds (Andrew Yule & Co) and S A 
Skinner (Jessop & Co , Ld ) 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum — 
Mr H C Ldmondson (Turner, Morrison & 
Co, Ltd ) 

Bengal Smoke Nusgances Commwusion —Mossrs 
A V Nicolk (Burn & Co, Itd) ind @ 
Robcertacn (Union Jute Coy ’s S Mill) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust —Mr Gio Mor- 
gan,MLoO (Morgan, Walker & Co ) 


The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the 1ecognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 


Caleutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian = Ic. 
Assoulation, Calcutta Tea IJraders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associ. 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, (Cal 
tutta Marine Insurance Agents’ Association 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association ot India 
Indian Mining Association, Oalcutt:  IJsaled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso 
ciation, Indian Cngineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute YTabri 
Rrokers’ Assoctation, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso 
clotion, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association 
Calcutta Liners” Conference Calcutta Hides 
and Skins Shippers’ Association, Calcuttr 
Sugar Import rs’Association, Indian Indigo Asso 
clation Indian Lac Association for Research 
and (Calvutta Accident Insurance Asoclation. 
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Ihe Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbl 
tration for the determination, scttlemcnt and 
adjustment of disputes and differcnces relating 
to trade business manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
vhom reside or carry on business pt rsonal'y 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
whire in India or Burmah, by whomeocever 
of such partics the said disputes and differen. 
ces be submitted. Lhe Secretary of the Cham 
ber acts og the ku gistrar of the Iribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to me In- 
bers as may, from time to timc annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to sc1ve on the Tribunal. Lhe Re 
gistrar from time to time makes a let of Buch 
members and aseistants 


The Chamber also maintains a Liceneer 
Voasurcrs Le partment controlled by oa special 
c mitittee Hincludcs a Supcripntepdcnt (Mr 2 
This), Deputy Superintendent (Mr A If Tugg, 
Head Office Manager (Mr. C G. Smith) and fom 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J G Smyth) 
A H Mathows, G GC G Smythand L H W 
Wootten and the staff at the time of the jas¢ 
official returns consisted of 112 ofhcers The usual 
systom of work jor the Dene fit of the trade uf the 
port fe followed Ihe Department has ite own 
provident fund and compaxsicnite funds and 
Measurcrs Clib = The Chamber does nct assist 
in the prepuration of official statistical retums 
It publishts weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and also publishes a larg; number of statistical 
circulars of various d scriptions In addition to 
t monthly wbstract of procecdings and many 
othe rofrcular, on mitters undcr discussion 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Inllan Chamber of 
establishe 1 in Novemlcr 192 to promote and 
protect the trade commerca anl industrics of 
India and in particular the trade commer 
and industries in or with which Indiiuns ate 
engaged or concerned to ad and stimulate 
the developmecot of trade commerce and indus 
trics in India with capital prinapally provi ted 
by or undi? the management of Indiins — to 
watch ovor and protcct the general comme rcfal 
interests of India or any part thereot and th 
1oterests of persons in particular the Indians 
engaged in tradc, commerce or industries in 
India fo adjust cyntroversics Ectween nem 
bers of this Chamber to arbitrate in the sc ttle 
ment of disputcs ariving out of commercal 
transactions between partics willing or agrecing 
to ablde by the judgment and decision of the 
Cribunal of the Chamber to promot inl 
advance commercial and tcchnical ¢ducation 
and such study of different branches of Art 
and Science as may tend to dcvclop trade 
commerce and industries in India to provide 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com 
mercial Lxchange in Calcutta and to do all 
auch other things a8 may be conducive to the 
development of trade commerce and industrics, 
or incidental to attainment of the above objects 
or any of them, 


Commerce Wis 


7T her two chivas af M mbera~ Tocal 
ind Motussl dh foal Womb i youv. an 
annual sul sary ticn of Rs 1000 ind the Mofussil 
mmc Rs @  Merchints Bank 14 Ship 
owncrs representatives of commerdal trans 
part or insursnce Compames Probors and per 
BONS Chega |oin ¢ mimer ¢ apseitire mining 
or minufactun tnd oy rsons cngage 1 in of 
coun cf 1 with ut saonce or literature who 
uc In dlans shall fe chydile for clection as 
meomlers of th Chiumle 


Ure 


the followin, onstitute the Manazing Com 
mitti of the Chamler tor the year 1).7 
Erosulent Mr G WD Birla Senor Vice Presi 


dont Mr Anand Harte Vice Presldcnt 
Ra Ao € JFaneyy Bahalur Members Mr 
D S frulhar Mr N Rayabilly Mi AJ 
Purohit Mr bo Po Gauzdar Mr Rameshwar Tal 
Noyany Mr N ( Siraur Mr D PD Lhwchar 
Mr 1) P khaitan Mr Habtt Mahomed Mr 
N I Pum Mr f Gangjyi Mito Mubkundial Mr 
A 1) Aldy Mr A L Ojha Mr ( 4 Ranga- 
awanl Mr M FP Usandhi MA FRES, FSS, 
Secrc{ irs 


fie Jnhian Chamber of Commerce has re 
cently ypointad + Erbunal of Arbitratlon to 
arbitrate in ul disputes rcliting to various 
trades «With a view to cover the varying 
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nature of disputes amsing in different trades 
separate panels ot Arlitrators arc appointed 
on the Irlbunal of Arlitration tor cach of the 
following trades —(1) Jute (2) Gunny (3) 
Phcegoods ont ‘arn (4) Iron and Steel 
(5) Coal and Minerals = (6) Gencral 


Chambers Kepr sentative on the Calcutta 
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Port Commissioners Mr DS Irulhar BA 
(Cantal) Barat law 


Chambers Repicsentative on 
Nazpur Rulway Advisory 
Anan lyr Farid us 

Sccr tary —Mr M P Gandhi WA FRES 
rss 


the Pengal 
(ommuittee —Mr 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the 
Chamber as set forth in their Memo 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage 8 friendly feeling and  wnani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
Involving thelr common good, to promote 
and preter the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify inform 
ation on all matters of general commercial! 
interest, to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general to receive and deride 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business, to com 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber 


The Bombay Chamber was established fi 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant 
who was then Governor of the Prisidency, and 
the programme describsud above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns, tha number of Chamber members 
is 154 and the number of Associated membors 
is 4 Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions 7 shipping agencies and companies 
$8 firms of solicitors, 3 rallway companies, 11 
insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
adi 99 firms engaged in general mercantile 

usiness, 


All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber’ 


and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber members subscription is 
Rs. 360 and the Associate member’s subscription 
is Be. 800 perannum. Genticmen distinguishcd 
for public services, or ‘* eminent In commerce 
and manufactures,’’ may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engage or 
interested in mercantile pursuite and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in sa book to be hept for the purpose 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members The 


Bombay { committee must 18a rule, meet at least once a 


weth and the mimutes of its rroceedings are 
open to mspecfion by all members of the (ham 
her subject to such regulations as the com 
initt e muy muke im regnid to the matter 
A general mecting of the (hiamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition through the ofheerr of the 
hamber 1 special mecting at any time for 
1 spe cifle purpose 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to varlous public bodies -- 
The Council of State, one representative 
Legislative Counci] of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, One mem- 
ber, elected for three years 
Bombay Improvements Committee 
yember, elected for two years 
Board of Lrustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two vears, 
The following .te the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1927 28 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies — 
President —Sir Le le Hudson, ht MIC 
Tire President —(, J Winterbotham, Isq, 
MLC 

Commutee —P [Parker ksq M A Hughes, 
lsq,G / Meli,IT sq A B Morrison, 1 sq 
1 C Rad, }sq T G !ussell Leg L I 
Jnuchcr Lsq 

Secretary Mr R J TY Sullivan 

Representataes on— 

Council of State 

Iroom Kt 

Bombay Legulatue Couneal Sir Teslie Hudson 

and G I Winterbotham LIsq 

Bombay Port Trust Sir Lesile Hudson Kt 

P Barker Isq 1 Miller Jsq G L 
Winterbothim ksq 1 © Annesley, Dsq 
Bombay Improvement Truet Sir Reginald 


Spence 

Bombay Munwpal Corporahon H J Davis, 
1 sq 

Sydenham College of Commerce Adruory 
Board Sir Leslie Hudson, kt ,L ! Tucker, 
Isq 

Representative on the Railway Commiltee 
GI P—F C, Annesley, Esq 
BB&OI~—Ir C Annesley, Esq 

Bomhay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
B Brown, Esq. 

Sw Leshe Wilson Hospital Fund OC WN 
Moberley, Esq , C18 

St Georges Hospvat Advisory Commultee 
F B Thornely, Usq. 


one 


lhe Hon ble Sir Arthur 
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Indian Central Cotton Committee C HU 
Govdall, Esq 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation V A 
Grantham, Lsq 

Advisory Commutee to the Director of Deve 
lopment Major (; C Richardson, D 80 ,M 0 

Ausdiary Force Advisory Commitee N M 
Morris Lsq 

Lx Sertices Association 

Bombay Telephone Co 
T'sq 

Iederation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Brittsh hmptre Sir Malcolm Hozg Kt 

Rattuay Rates Adtusory Committee G CR 
Cokridg. Laq ! Miller Lsq Ff A Halsall 
Tsqe G Sugdury Leq J 1 Micdonell L q 

Department of Industrics G I Winterbotham, 


Lsq 
bombay Road Board VY Miller, Lsq 


Sir Teslic Hudso 
G J Winterbothim 


Special Work 


One of the most Important functions per 
formed by the Chamber 1s that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many ycars and have 
worked most satisfactonly the decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committce of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expensc of resort to the Law Courts 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
isits Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
lhe dopirtment consists of fourtecn Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government 
work in the Custoins Houge and have every 
facility placed at their disj.59l by the 
Customs authorities IJhey compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is leairabl. to record 
No other Chamber in India docs similar work 
to the same cxtcnt 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arn 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, whcat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and soows in great detail] imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while tre same return contains particulars of: 
the movements of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed | 
reports known as Import and Lxport man) | 
feste, which give particulars of the cargo car | 
ried by coach steamer to and from Bombay 


Lhree statements are issued ounce a month 
One shows the quantit; of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the | 
whole of India. The sccond gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
re to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil, coal, anilme dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
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Tho third statement Ia hcaded, * Movements 
of Piece-Goods and Yarn by Rail,” and shows 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured plece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 


The “Weekly Return’’ issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large uumber 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of ‘‘ Current Quotations "’ is issued 
Once a week on the day of the departure of the 
Loglish mai), and shows the rates of cxobange 
for Bank and Mercantile Billa on England and 
Paris and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade informaticn 


The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed 


The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers Cortificates 
are issued by these officers vith the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages, The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be mousured and during the bus 
season are on duty early and late ‘The certi- 
fieates granted show the following details — 


(a) ‘Lhe date, hour and place of measurement, 

(b) the name of the shipper, 

(c) the namo of tho vessel, 

(2) the port of destination 

(e) the number and description of packages , 

(f) tho marks, 

(g) the asurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(%) the registered number of the boat , 

(vt) the name of the tindal. 


Curtificates of weight and of origin arc also 
issucd by thc Chamber 


Bombay Millowners’ Association. 


The Bombay Muillowners’ Association was 
(stablishcd mm 1875 and its objects are as foi- 
j3ws — 


(a) Toencourage fricndly fceling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
ot steani water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connectcd with their 
common 400d 


To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association 


‘Lo promote and protect the trade com- 
merce and manufactures of Indla in 
gencral and of the cotton trade in 
particular 


To consider questions connected with 
the trade commerce and manufactures 
of its members 


To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 


(e) 
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or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power Is eligible 
for membership, membcra being elccted by 
ballot. Every member is cntitled to one vote 
for every complcte sum of Rs. 60 paid by him 
as Annual subscription. 


The membership of the Association in 1927 
numbered 06, 
The following ts the Committce for 1927 :— 
H.?T. Mody, Esq. (Chairman), ¥. Stones, 
Faq.,0. BR, (Deputy Chairman), Sir). M. 
Petit, Bart., The Hon’ble Sir D. &. Wacha, 
Kt., Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt., 
0.B.E., Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Sir Ness 
Wadla, Kt ,B.E.0.1 &., A. Geddis, Esq., sir 
Joseph Kay, Kt.,M.L.C., Lalji Naranji, Esq., 
M.L.C., J.B. Petit: E»q., The Hon’ble Mr 
Ratansi D. Morurji, The TWon'’ble Su 
Munmohandas Ramji, Kt.N.B, Saklatvala, 
Esq., 0.1.E., 8. D. Saklatvala, Esq., H. H. 
Sawyer, Esq., F. F. Stileman, &sq., 
Madhavji 1D. Thackerscy, Esq., C. N. 
Wadia, Esq., 0.1.2., T. Watts, Esq., 
T. Maloncy, Esq., M.C., A.M.0.T.. Secretary. 
J. P. Wadia, Esq., B.A., Asst, Secretary. 
The following are the Assoclation’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodics :— 
Bombay Legislative Council: 
Pi tit M.L.0. 
Legistative Assembly : 
Bart, Well. 
Bombay Port Trust: Mr. A. Geddis. 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust: Mr 
Ss. DD. Sahklatycla. 


Victoria Jubilee Technical Inetitute: Mr. 
Jchangir B. Petit and Tion. sir Man- 
mohandas Ramji, Kt. 


Mr. J. 3B. 


Sir Victor Sassoon, 


Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission. 
Messrs. H i, Lakin and W. A. Suther- 
land. 


Advisory Board o 
Commerce and 
Saklatvala. 

ee Cotton Commitiee: Mr.S. I. Saklat. 
vala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. Jchangir B. Petit. 

G. 1. F, Railway Advwory Commitee: Mr. 
A. Geddis. 

BL BRB. & C.T. Railway Advisory Committe : 
Hon. Sir. Munmohandas Ramji, Kt. 

Bombay Mun.eipal Corporation: Mr. H. F. 
Mody, 

The Office of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
and the telephone number is 25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associs: 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, a 
a Company limited by guarantee. The rogis: 
tered office of the Association is located !n 
Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


conomics: Mr. § 


Sydenham College ae 
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Aby individusa! partnership or company,'! 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or' 
more press or presses Or Obe or more ginning: 


The objects of the Association are:— 


(a) Tho mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or thelr dependents, 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or other- 
wise, arising out of and jin the course 
of their employment ; (b) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc.; and (c) to rcinsure or 
In any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company, and generally to 
effect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 


The Association consisted of 59 members on 
t October, 1927. 


Al] members of the Millowners’ Association are 
Jigible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Non-members aro also cligible for membership 
f the Mutual, provided their application is 
pproved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
‘wnhers’ Association, 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
ion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
ors. 


The present Directors are :— 

A. Geddis, Esq. (Chairman), Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Bart., M. 1. A., Sir News Wadia, 
K, B, F., ¢, 1. EL, Sit Joseph Kay, Kt., 
The Houw’ble Sir Muumohandas Ramiji, 
Kt., ‘he Hon’ble Mr. Ratanst D. Moraryi, 
(.N,. Wadia, Ksq., 0.1, £.,5.D, Saklatvala, 
Esy. & G.M. Rose, bsq., and B. K. Mantri, 
Ksq., B.A, Bat-ut-Law, Secretary of the 
A ssocuation. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Inuian Merchivts’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are:— 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and nnani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 


(}) Tosecure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests ot the Indian 
business community directly and ine 
directly, 


(cr) To promote tha objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 


{d) To collect and disseminate statistical 
aud other information securing the pro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 


(e) a take meetin which may be necessary 
or promoting, supporting or opposin 
legislation or other action aftecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business community 
in all respects, 
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(f) To make representations to Local, Centra} 
or Imperial authorities, Liecutive 
or Legislitive on anv matter afiecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship 
ping, banking or insurance 


ig) To undertake by arbitration the settle 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect o! 
disputes arising in the course of tradc 
industry or transport, and to sccure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end If necessary or 
desirable. 


(h) To advance and promote commercia] 
and technica) education and to found 
and support establishments and insti 
tutions for such purposes. 


(.) To undertake special enquiries and action 
forsecumng redress for  legitim rte 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also a]! such other actions 
a3 may be conducive to the extension 
of tiade, commerce or manufactures 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 


(fj) Tosecure the interests and well bein, 
ofthe Indian business communitirs 
abroad. 


(k) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the realhi- 
gition of the rbove objects of the 
Chomber directly or indirectly 


There are threc classes of members — 
(1} Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (8) Honorary 


(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members .— 


(a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs 75 as 
vonual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pry Rs 100 
per year. 


{o)—Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs, 25 as annual subscription. 


{c)—Associations which will have to pay 
Ita 125 as annual subscmption. 


Admisston Tee —All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 ag adinission fec 
which is credited to a capital fund ot 
the Chamber and not expended on revenuc 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons—Indian firme or Individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 5,000 
and individuals Bs 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue accounr 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account 


(8) Honorary members —-Gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 

General Meeting of the Chamber on 
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the recommendation of the Com- 
mitteeand assuch shall be cacmpted 
from paying subseriptions. Ihty 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committre 


Any Indian gentlman firm or associatlon 
enguged in mercantile pursuits or Interested in 
fride and commerce desirous of joming the 
Chaml ¢r sh ul be cligible for memborship 


Jhe following bodies are connected directly 
and imdircetly with the Chamber — 


The Grain Merchints’ Association (which 
‘- @ mnember) 


The Hindustan! Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (wl'ch is a member), 


The Bombay Rice Mcrcharts’ Association 


The Bombiy \ arn, Coppor and J rass Native 
Merchints Assouation. 


The Bombiy Shroff Association 
Ihe Bombiry Diamond Merch ints’ Association 


The Bombay Pearl Merchants und Jewellers’ 
Assoc. ition 


She Bombay Bullion Exchange, I td 


The Bombiy Paper and Stationery Mer- 
chints Apsocetion 


The Japan and shinghai Silk Merchants’ 
\ssodiation, Bombay. 


Ihe Sugir Merch ints’ Association 


Undcr the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chimber his the mzht of electing ono represen- 
tative on the Indian Itgislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Leyislitive Councll The 
( hamber also has the nzht to elect live represene 
titives on the Bombay Port Irust, one rx 
presentative on the Bombay Mnnicipal Cor. 
poration andone represcntuive on the Im 
provement Committe. 


Jhe following are the Offiee-boartrs of the 
Indian Merch ints (hamber for the year 1927 — 


Walchind Hirachand Isq JP, (President) 
bir Shipoorjce J Tallimoria, (Vice President) 


Sir Purshotiumdis Ihshurdas ht, Ok, 
MUI MIA 


TaJj1 Niranji Lsqg MIC 

Taxumidw Rowjec Fairsce, Msq 

Hon ble Sir Phuoze C Sethna At OB. 
Vithaldas Damodar Govindji, sq 

} F Madon Isq 

Jchangir Bomanji Pctit, Lsq 

De vidas Madhowy: Th ike rse y, Dsq 
TiavuJbrihim Rahimtull, Lsqe, MeleAs 
Tshwardas J ukhmidas Loge 
Husscinbhoy Abdullabhoy Laljce, I sq 
Su Gurrimbhoy Lbrahim Darts 
Minharlal Vrajdas Merchant Dsaq 
Morar): Mulraj khatau Lsq 


Hon bk Mr. Ratansi Dharimsi Mor ary. 
Su Ibrahim Rahimtulla At 
Kapitram If Vakil, Esq 


H. P, Mody Esqe 
Mav)i Govindji Sheth, Esq. 


Mala0 
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Girjashanker B, Trived!, Esq. 
Abdulla Fazulbhoy, Esq, 
N. M. Muzumdar, Esq. 
Vithaldas Kanji, Esq. 

(Co-opted Members.) 


Hon’blo Sir Manmohandas Ram)}i, Kt. 

Kaikobad Cowasji Dinshaw, Esq. 

Manu Subedar, Esq. 

The Bombay Shroff Association, (H. D. 
Jasani. Esq.) 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Assocn. 
(Mx. Harkishandas Mechta) 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange (Mr S. 1D. 
Parikh). 

The Bombay (Grain Merchants’ Association 
(Mr. Ghelabhai Hansra)). 


(Exz-officio Members.) 
Kisandas Manmohandas Ramyji, Isq., J. P. 
Mathuradas Canji Mattani, Esq. 
Mansukhlal Atmaram Master, Esq., M.A. 


The following are the Chamber's representa- 
tives on various public bodies :—~ 


Indian Legislatine Assembly: Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, 0.1.E., M.R.E., M.L.A, 


Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. Lalji 
Naranji, M.L.C. 


Chamber’a Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombaw Port Trust: Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, ¢.LE., M.8.L., 
Hon'ble Sir Manmohandas Ramjl, Mr. 
Mathuradas Canji Mattani, Mr. Luxmidas Rh, 
Tairsey, Mr. Lalji Naranji, M.L.c. 


Chamber's Representative on the Rombay 
Municipal Corporation: Mr. Kisondas 
Manmohundas Ramji. 

Representative on the Advisory Committee to 
the Bomoay Development Department : Mr 
Manu Subedar. 

Representative on the Indian Central Cotton 

Commuttee ; Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, Kt, 


Representative on the Advisory Commitice of 
the ad ts Instlule of Science tn Bombay: 
K, H. Vakil. 
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Secretary: Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 
| .Assestant Secretary: A. H. Maru, B So. (Econ.) 
(Nat ) 
; Tho Chamber's An lo-Gujarati Quarterly fs 
published in July, October, January and April. 


| Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 


| The objects of the Association are as follows:— 
(a) 'To promote by croating triendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the Piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
| and to protect the interest thereof* (b) to remove 
2% far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trado; (c) to col- 
leet and assort statistics rclating to piece-gooda 
and to correspond with public bodics on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable tor the protection and advan(ement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputcs that may be ro- 
ferred to for arbitration. 


The following are the office-bearcrs for the 
current year :-—— 


Choirman—Hon'ble Sir Manmohandas Ram/ji, 
Kt. J.P. 


Deputy Chairman —Mr. Dcvidas Madhavji 
Thakersey, J ? 

Hon. Jownt Secretaries —Messrs, Goculdas 
Jivraj Dayal and Rao Sahib J{urjiwan 
Walyi, JP. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. Jethabhal Kullanji. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “*to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing ” 
1t is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for thc current year are as 
follows :— 

Chasrman.—Mr. Velji Lakhamsi, B A,, LL.B, 


Vice-Chairman.—Mr. Purshotam Hiryji. 

Rony. Secretary.— Mr. Nathoo Coover}i. 

Secretary.—Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, BA., 
LL B. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mande vi Post, Bombay, 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object ot 
establishing friendly relations among merchanty 
and factory-owncrs of Maharashtra, safeguaid- 
Ing their interests agaiust measures likeiy 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members otf 
the Chamber. 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants aud factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 


Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and Kast and West 
hhandesh and Indian States adjonung these 
districts 

President: Sheth Walchand Hirachand, J.P. 

Vire-Presidents : BR, 3B, Fanmantram Ramnath 
and M. L Jahanukar. Hon. Secretary: B. C, 
bohoni, 


The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
puulding: Graham Road, Ballard Kstate, Bom- 
ay. 


Chambers of Commerce. 
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KARACHI, 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terms similar 
tothose of Bombay Qualifications for member 
ship arealso similar Honorary Membership 
May be conferred upon ‘ any gentlemen Interest 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chambir”’ 
subject to election by the majority of votcs 


of members All new members joining the 
Ohamber pay Rs 500 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs 18 ‘lhe sub 


scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs 6 per month Tho 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice Chairman and eight mumbers, clected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber as carly 
in the year as possible Tho Chamber ciccts 
a@ ropresentative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, threo representatives on the Iarachi 
Port Lrust and two on the harihi Municipality 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham 
ber ‘Lhe following are the ofhcers for the cur 
rent year — 


Chairman—Mr 1 Clayton, CIE., MLO 
{Licming, Shaw & Co ) 
Vice Charrman—R D England, Esq 


(Messrs Grahans ‘Trading Co, Jtd ) 


Committee —Missrs Rk S Backhouse (David 
Sassoon & (o, Ltd), J R Baxter (Mac 
hinnon Mackcunzie & CG), P Crawford 
(Shiw, Wallue & Co ), J Morf (Volkart 
Bros) W M_ Pxtrsx (Ralli_ Brothers), 
A G Rice (Chartcrcd Banh of India, Aus 
tralia and China), A I Slcigh (North-West 


hepreseniafzres on the Bombay Legulatiwe Coun- 
cl—Mr | (layton, MLO 


hepresentataes on the Karachi Port Trust — 
fr, 1 Clayton, MLC, Mr bh A Pcarson 
& Mr } R Baxtor 


Representatives on the Karachi Munutpally — 
Mr 1 R JJawkes, OBB & MrE G, 
H Mcwburn 


Secretary —Major Alan Duguid, aFC, late 
RAF 
Public Measurer —M jor Alan Duguld (Ag ) 


‘Lhe following are the princi] al ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mum- 
bers Lhe Committee take into consid ration 
ind givi anopinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of karachi Lhe Committec under- 
tuke to nominate Luropean surveyors for the 
settloments ot disputes ‘ as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in whith both parties 
dusire the Chambcr to do so” Whentwo mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who 1s not a momber have agrecd to refer 
disputes to the stbitration of the Chamber or of 
in arbitrator or arbitritors nominated by the 
Chamber, the Commuittce will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
cortiin regulations Similar y, the Chamber 
under Certain regulations, will undertake to 
rxppoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the scttlement of disputes in which neither 
of the partics are membcra of the Chamber 
A public) measurcr 18 appointed under the 
withority of the Chimber to mcasure pressed 


crs Railway) and H © Whitchousc bales of cotton, wool, hides and other morchan 
(Strauss & Co, Itd ) lisc arriving at or Jsaving the port 
MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commcrce was found 
ed in 1836 Ail morchants and other persons 
engaged o1 intercsted in the gencral trade, com 
merce and Manula tuies of Madras are elrgible 
for membership Any assistint signing a firm 
orsigniug per-profora firmisolizible Members 
who are abscnt from Madras but pay their sub 
scriptions may be represented 1n the Chamber 
by their powers of attorney as honorary mem 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected ate entitled to the tull privilege 
of ordinary Membcirs | Iection tor membership 
as by ballot at a gencral meeting, a majority of 
two thirds of the recoided \otes being necessary 


to secure election Lvery member pays an. 


entrance fee of Ks 100, provided that banks 
Corporate bodics and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or mort 
members and ar liable for an entrance fe of 
Rs 100 once 1n tin years each = J he subscrip 
tions chall not excced Rs 300 purr annum pay 
able quarterly in advance subject to reduction 
from tin to time in accoidancte with the state 
of the Chambers flnanus Absentecs in hu 
Tope pay no subscription and mcmbers tempor 
arly absacnt from ras pay om rmupeo per 
month, 


Honorary members aro admissible to ( 


tle Chamber on the usual conditions Mem 
Fars teconmn., lusolvent coase to be members 
Put ar ehgzile ter re ection without repay- 
ment of the enti ince donation 


The Chamber undertakes allitfrations and 
survesas th pranting of certuiaates of ongin and 
the 1 istration of trade marks Onc of the 
rules tor the list nume! is that no — trade 
mourk on ticket Shull be registere 1] on tchalt of 
wi Iti dian firm trading un ler a | uropean nan 


th tollowin, publications ar issued by the 
Choimber —Madias Price Currenf ani Markct 
Rcepoit Lonnage Schedule and Madras J anding 
Chiures int Harbour Dues schedule 


[her ar ft memos and 6 Honorary Mem 
lers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Oth rs inl Committe: tor the ycar are as 
follows — 


Chiurmman Mr © J Wood MLC 
Vee Charrma Mr H 1 P Hearson MLO 


Committee Myr I Buley Mr W M Brown 
iz Mr G@ W Chambers mic, Mr J 
W Mactarlane and Sir Jamcs Simpson 
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The following are bodics to which the Chum 
ber ate entithd to eloct representatives and 
the representatives clectc 1 for the ycar — 

Madraa Tegisltt ic Counc Mr ( EL Wood 
and Mr H IT PP Heatson 


Aladras Port diust Mr G W Chambcrs 
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Mr tt D lx omston Vr H fF P Heaison 
and Sir James Simpson 
Corporation of Madras Mr W McMonies 
Mr A J Jowell and Mr ( H Straker 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire Sir Gordon Frase1, ht 


Seeretury Mr H Waddington 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Ofhce in Midras’ Lhe ob 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of tradc 
especially in the Madris Pr sidcncy, and the 
apes of members Special objects are stated 
to be — 


**To maintain a Tibrary of books and publi 
Cations of commercia! interest, so as to alffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members 


*“*To establish Muscums of commercial pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions, cither on behalf 
of the Chamber or 1n Co operation with others 


There are two classes ot mombers permancrt 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligi 
bility fo1 election prevail 


Iho right of clucting two repiesentatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was uccorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Jrust Amend 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Counc! 
and the Chambor his also been accordid the 
tight of clecting a represcntative to that body 


Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act 1923 the Chamber has the right 
to clect one membcr tothe Board of Industries 


The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Auditors 
Approval Committee, Vizagapatam MHarboul 
W orks Committee, the Advisory Committees or 
the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, the Madras University and 
the Government Institute of Commerce Advisory 
Council Madras 

The Chamber has 230 mombcrs on the rolls 
and has its own building 


Presvdent —Sir M Ct Muthia Chetty, MLA. 
V we-Presudents—Dewan Bahadur Govinda 


ChathoorbhujJadas and Mr © Abdul Hakim 
Sahib, Bahadur 


Honorary Secretaries —C Gopal Menon, M L.0 
and Adam Haji Mahomed Sait 


idk Secrelary-—P. R Nair, BA, 
om, 


NORTHERN INDIA 


The Northern India Chuntler of Comme re 
lahore was mwyutat Lin Novemlcr 19.3 to 
watch over the mercintile intercsts ot the 
hithato practically unrepresente 1 aca ot 
Northen India and theo N WoL Province 


Lhe mim ams ant objects ot the Chamber 
ir to promot ound protect commerce antl 
industries to obtuu the redress of wny pricy 
wmccd and hardshiys under which the general 
metcuntiic commumty suff: anid to cstal lish 
Just ani «quitekle principles of trating et 
Among 1f3 other activities the Chamber un let 
tikes the conduct cf surveys and ul itrations 
the registration of tra le mirks cte 


Members a1 electcd by ballot th cutroun 
fee aud anual sul scription for firms in | shore 
being Rs 100 wd Ks ~00 respectively 


Ihe followin? ae the Officers Committee ete 
forthe yoat trom Ay iil 1.7 — 


Mr W R Macpherson 
Mr P Hf Guest 


Mssrs ]) J Horn Owen Ro 
bert. J) May Aruniell J J Chase 
Hon ble Ro B Ram Suzan Das Ra Baha 
dur lo Dhanpiat Ru H J Rustomy C 
| Laborde J € TY) Davidson Raha Ram 
1 Munro Sir Daya Kishan Kaul and W 
Rol erts 


S rntary Mi HJ Martin 


Ofie (€ & M Gazctte Buildings Lhe Mall, 
Lihore 


Cla rmtn 
bee Chatrman 


Comm ttee 


UPPER INDIA 


fhe Upper Inlias Chamber of Commurce 
is voncerned with trade, comme1ce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has tts 
registered offite at Cawupore Members are 
elected by the Committee subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting ofthe Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent jn commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such sha 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Ohamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows —A firm, company or asasoci- 


ation having ita place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a year, an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs 390, firms or individuals having thelr places 
of business or residence outside COawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Oawnnore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 


The affairs and funda of the Chamber are 
Managed by a Committes of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership § is 
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pufhuently numerous co Justify the step. Such 
Loca] Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitration ‘Iribue 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Jribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 


The Chamber has in the present year 79 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and six affiliated 
members 


The fullowlng are the officers :— 
Upper Tadia Chimhcrof Commerce Commit 
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Itd) Venmbrs Mr W R, 
Witt MA (‘Lhe British India Corporation, 
Limtcd) Mr R Mints, OBE (The British 
India Corporation Jimited) Mr@ M Hunter 
(Thoms Muir Mills Company limited) Mr B 
L Gray (Mcasrs Begg Suthcrland & (Co td), 
Mr 1 H N lJowther (Last Indian Rallway), 
M: A R Smith (Chartured Bank of India, 
Australia & sary Mr | Gavin Jonus ML A, 
(Mcsgra 1) Waldic & Company Limitid), Mr. 
) B duay (Lhe National Bank of India, Ltd ). 
Representatire on the United Provinces Legula- 


Sutherlind & Co 


(ite Counc —Mr L M Soutir M L C (Messrs. 
lord& Mudonidd Ltd) Mr J P Srivastava, 


M% M 1C (Cawnpure), 


tee —Piesident-—Mr A J Carmgic (The 

British Indii Corporation Timit d) Vwe Pra  ‘Seetetary —Mr J. G@ Ryan 

dent—Mr J M Lownie (Mcssrs Bege.,! Head Clerl —Mr B N Ghosal. 
PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has !ts 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care, 
of mercantile Interests on the usual Hnesin the 
Punjab, the North West H}ronticr Province 
and Kashmir ‘The Chamber has Branche+ 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership is by 
ballot and ls restricted to Ranks. Merchants 
(wholesale), Railwaye and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fce is Rs 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per year 
Lhe Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat | 
allotted to the Associated Chambers ‘The 
Chamber is a tacmber of the British Imperial 
Council or Commerce, London and {is repre 
rented in England bv Sr James Walker, K OIE 
The Chamber !s also represented on the Mun) 
elpal Corporation of Amritsar and Delhi as 
well as on the East Indian Railway Advisory 
Committee, Cawnpore, the Cotton Lxclre 
Duties Advisory Committec, Bombay, and 
the Auxillary Torres Committees, Delhi & 
Lahore Military Areas. 


The Managing Committee meets alternately 
at Delhi and Jahoreand the following ate 
office bearcrs — 


Chairman Mr P Muk rjec 
Do uty Chanman Mr J Bichardson. 


Membrs —Mr I J Shoriff (Messrs R J 
Wool & €o Ddhi) Mr R L Grant Govan 
(M sans) Govin Krothers [td Delht),Mr W. 
(ol (M ssrs New Jigerton Woollen Mills Co , 
ltd) Dhourlwil) , Mr Shr Ram (Dclhi Cloth & 
QQ nruMillk€o [tl Delhi), Mr 8 Sobha 
Singh (Khalsa Spinning & Weaving Mills Delhi), 
Mi kh ( Roy ¢ 11! =M LA (Phe Lastern 
News Ap ncy JTtd Delt) Mr JT A Chase 
(North Western Railwiy Jaher) Mr JF G FE 
Davids n (Messrs Bird & Co Jahore), Mr 8 
Mohan Singh Rais Riwalpind! Mr Tachmi 
Nirun (Messrs Ff D Lachmi Nariin Amritsar) 
Mr Mot: Rim Mchra (Mcssrs Moti Ram Mchra 
k €o Amritsar) Mr A (¢ Mullen (Tho 
Amritsar Distilay Co Ltd Amritsar), Mr 
( St vens (fhe Faust India Carpet Co, Ltd, 
Amritsir) Jhe Hontle R B Jala (The 
Mila Rim Cotton Mulls J ihorc) , Ramsaran 
Dass € T EC 

Sc retarus— Messrs A 1 Ferguson & Co, 
Chartercd Accountants Delhi 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of meiubets on register 146 108 
(72 Tocal and 36 Motus!) All the important 
cominercial and industriv interest of the Pro 
vinccs of Agta ind Oudh arc represented — 


Presedent Mr W € We Noronha Propric 
tor of Messrs M \ Dc Noronha & Son 
Cawnpore 


Vue Preauiente —Babu $11 Ram hihinna 
Managing Director of Messrs Ramchand 
Curse Mal Cotton Mills (0 Ltd Tuck 
know) Lali Ram humor Newatii of Mcasrs 
Ham Kumar Rameshwar Das, Cawnpore 


Secretary —Ral Bahadur Babu Vikramayjit 
Singh, Advocate, M lL ©, Durector of 


British 
pore 


Indi, Corporation Ltd Cawn- 


Jount Secretary 
of Mcssrs 
pore 


Bibu (ur Prasad Kapoor 
Basti Ram Mata Din, Cawne 


¢ 


Members of the Commutee —Babu Dwarka 
Prasid Singh, Babu Behari Lal Lala 
Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr Hira Lal 
Khanna Babu halika Prasad, Rai Sahib 
Fiabu Gopi Nath Lal: Salig Ram, Lalas 
Basdeo Dalmia Lala Jawahar Lal Jaint, 
Mr krishna Lal Gupta, Lala Ram Narain 
(arg Lala Mahadeo Prasad, Mr Chaman 
Lal Mehta Mr I WD Varshanie, Lala 
Ram Ratan, Lala Mata Din, 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial) 
men on all subjects involving thelr common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, jn particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the provines,to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or Indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following sre 
affiliated bodies :— 


Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agente’ Association 
Rangoon Import Association, 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association: 


The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodles :— 


Counell of State, 

Burma Legislative Council, 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 
Pasteur Institute Committee, 
Burma University Oouncil. 
Rangoon Development Trust. 
Police Advisory Board. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board. 


Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran 
goon. 


Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxillary Force Act, 1020, 


Rangoon General Hospital 
Committec. 


Local Rallway Advisory Council. 
Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 
Bigandant Home for Incurables. 


All British corporations, companics, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners ond brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, Insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
8 eligibleto become Chamber Members. 

very non-Lritish concern or eeigte similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
ak te cae at War on September 19th, 1018, 

be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 


Advisory 


her. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Re. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs, 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns, 


Secretary.—_Mr. C. A. Cuttriss, M.B.B., Hon. 
Magistrate, 
Asst, Secretary: B. P. Cristall, Esq. 


Representative on the Oounctl of State.— 
Hon’ble Mr. W, A. Gray. 


Representatives on the Burma Leyislatire 
Council.— W. T Henry, Esq., M.L.C.,and H. B. 
Prior, Esq., M.1.0, 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Truat 
Roard,—A.K. Donaldson, Usq., J. R. Turner, 
Esq., W. T. Howison, Esq., and C. G. 
Wodehouse, Enq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Curporaiion—A. 
I. Donaldson, Lsq. 

Victorra Memorial Park Trustee.—J. R. D. 
Glascoll, Esq..C.1 F , M.L.C. 

Pasteur Institute Commuiee—J. R. Y. 
Glagcoll, E9q., 0.1 E., 4 LC, 


Burma University Council.—A. 2. Donald- 
gon, Esq. 

Rangoon Geneial Hospital Advisory Com- 
mittee—D. A. Dalzicl, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board—J. B. Glass, Esq. 

Rangoon Development Trust.— W. T. Henry, 
Esq., M.5.0. 

Byandant Home 
Donaldson, Esq. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board.—Mr.C. A. 
Cuttriss, M.B.E,, Hon. Magistrate. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board.—Mr. L. 
Baird, 

Local Railway Advisory Councii—M. UL. 
Burnét, Lisq. 


Rangoon Water Supply Committees —W. T. 
Howison, Esq., J. R. Baird-Smith, Isq., and 
T. Reive, Esq. 


Advisory Committee constituted under the Auat 
liary Force Act, 1920.—A, A. Bruce, Haq, 


for Incurables.—A. Hi, 
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COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
éstablished on 29th October, 1868. 


The following are the members of the 
Ohamber and has its head.quartets at Cocanada, 
the chief port on the Coromandel Coast, north 
ot Madras :—— 

Measrs. The Coromandel Co., Ltd.; Ripley & 
Co.; Volkart Bros.; Inncs & Oo.; Wilson & 
Co.; Shaw Wallace & Co.; Gordon Woodroffe 
& Co, (Madras), Ltd.; J. H. Vavasseur & 
Co., Ltd.; Best & Co., Ld.; Northern Circars 
ee Co.; the Agent, Impcrial Bank 
of India. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTRE. 
Mr. J. Leask (Chalrman), 
C. D, Shores, 
S. A. Cheesman. 


The rules of the Chamber provide ** that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood @ mercap- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocapada, or other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 


members resident in Cocanada can hold office. 
Members are elected by ballot. The Com- 
mittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-membera of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercia) matter 
referred to them for final judgment. Jn 
either case a minimum fee Rs. 16 must 
acoompany the reference with Rs. 5 from &@ DOn- 
Member and Re, 1 from a member as payment 
tor the Chamter's Sealed Certificate. 


The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the OQOhairman, are elected by 
ballot at the general meeting In January 
in each year. for a termof 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business Is in Cocanada, is RBs. 
100 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Ras, 25, The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is In Cocanadais Rs, 120 per annum, 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
Place of business is elsewhere is Rs. 60 per 
annum, pe able in advance. Committee meet- 
ingsare held on the lst Tuesday jn the month 
and genera] Meetings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
when ordered. 


A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 18380 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
tn the general trade of Ceylun are admissible 
as members and every person or firm deairous 
of jolning the Chamber must after having 
furnished one month’s notice of their intention 
to apply for membership be proposed b 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
loted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting vf Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and 10 members. 


The following {s the membership of the 
Board at the present time :— 


Mr. J. J. Wall (Chairman), Mr. C. H. Figg 
(Vice-Chairman), Sir Edwin Hayward, Mr, 
8S. P. Hayley, Mr. H. G. P. Maddocka, Mr. R. 
Skrine, Mr. F, KE. Joliffe, Mr. T M. Caldwell, 
Mr. George Brown, Mr. C. A. Pearcy, Mr. T, 
H. Tatham, and Hon’ble Mr. C.58. Burns. 
Secretary.—Mr, C. F. Whitaker. 


Renee in the Legislative Counctl.— 
on’ble Mr, C, 8. Bums, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
{nto the ment of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the lst December 1922, The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the quarters 
of the Director-General, It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 


overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and (0) the gg rae and publication 
of All-India statistics. The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which most 
important are the Sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, Monthly and Annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract, Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes), 
and the Review of Trade, The department 
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aleo publishes a weekly journal—" The Indian 
Trade Journal’—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as tariff c es 
in foreign countries which affect Indian int 8, 
(b) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
lared by Government departments and public 
lesa, (ec) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government ers, cOMmunigues and other 
notiieations affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, ({) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for ripping. | trade 
Introductions, (4) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) sbatracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 


The Department also administers the Cou- 
MBROIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Caloutta in place of the separate 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 


libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics,and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Librar 
and Roading Room was placed under the admini- 
strative control of the Director-General It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical lib containing over 11,000 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical pubil- 
cations, and over 400 technica) and commer- 
cial journals and market reports. Ordinarily 
books are consulted in the Library, but they are 
also available on loan upon deposit of value, 
throughout India, 


The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industrics and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commussioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
Increase in 1ts correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports, 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government, The 
Department of Overseas lrade, London, which 
isthe headquarters of this organmation, is a 
joint department of the Board of ‘rade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
qnformation from all parts of the world , by dis 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found poe 
and by assisting traders in the removal! of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which It is based 


is the policy of assistance without interference. 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
@ network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world 
who forward a constant supply of commercia) 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
esta, T overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are mombers of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
wice forming part of the Brit Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service, 


Mr.T. M. Alnscough, 0.B.E., was appointed His 
Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
tn veenery 1918 and opened an office in Caloutta 
roth May ao che For five cedeial - 

need. for economy e Pu 
Bervico, he 


was singlehanded in covering this: 


vast territory. In 1923, however, two addi- 
tional [rade Commissioners were appointed to 
India. Mr W.D M Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta office and Major R. W. Clarke opened 
an office in Bombay at Excharge Buildings 
Sprott Koad, Ballard Kstate. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so im- 
portant in view of the changing political condi- 
tions in India. 


Functions of Commissioner.—The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in ths 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of ‘Lrade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authoritics of his area ; to enter 
into persona) relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and jocal manufacturers ; to visit the 
peeipel commercial centres; to report upon 
oreign competition, on finanolal and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade : 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and te 
furnish special reporta and monographs on 
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articular questions which are Hkely to be of 
nterest to British manufacturers and exporters 
He fg also expected to supply a regular flow ot 
commercial {oformation of all hinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United hingdom or the Dom 
nions who wish to extend thelr trade with his 
area , and to give all p ssible assistance to the 
representatives of British firma who may visit 
his territory 


Every effort is made by His Majesty s Tradc 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India Tho offices 
are equipped with a compicte range of directo 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa 
tion fs available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through 
out the world etc A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading Britssh manu 
facturing enginccrs is maintained Jn ( alcutta and 
Bombay and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate thelr require 
ments in writing Itis hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will cooperate by making 
& more extended wse of the Information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British T'rade ( ommissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom orthe Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwire 


For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them In voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
toth many virtues. Inresponse to this agit 1 
tion the greatest care haa been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound ‘ommerci il 
training and experience who have acquired some 
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reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businessiike orgap!zation 
has been built up at the Department of Uverseas 
Trade Iondon, to deal with the {nuformation 
sent home It now rests with the British mer 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas to co operate freely and frankly with the 
Iride Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interc st by asalst- 
ing them with such Information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods condi- 
tions of trade otc , as they are able to afford 
H M's | RADI COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA 
Calcutta - 
Mr | M Ainscough CBr, 
Ills Majesty s Senior Frade Commissioner 
in Indivand Ccylon 


Mr W D Montgomery ( larke, 


His Micsty’s Trade Commissloncr 
Calcutta 


he Box No 683, Fairlie House, Kairile 
rive 


Telegraphic Addrcss —‘ Tradcom, Cal. 
cutta ”’ 


feluphone No 
Bonbay— 
Major R W Clarke 


Ilis Majcsty s :ride Commissioner at 
Bomb iy 


Post Box No 815, Lxchanga Buildings, 
Sprott Road Ballard | st ate 


lelegraphic Addrvuss ‘ Lradcom, Bombay” 

lelephono No -~' Bombay 23005 ” 
Ceylon— 

Impcrial Trade Correspondent 


The Princupa) Collector of Customs, 
{ olombo. 


‘ Calcutta 104° " 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1804 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall wn oxchange drove 
the Government oF India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue, Among these measures was the re- 
Imposition of the Customs Tanff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarns and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1804, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. ‘his partial re-imposition of import 


effect in the Indian Tanff Act of March 1804 
gave rise to ibd | marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the frst of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy,’ while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “‘ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer” It was, how- 


duties had been recommended by the Herschell | ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 


Commission which, in reporting in 1898 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to she revenue as pee nae ely 

cite o 100. point of fact, however, 
eis cacummmendatich which was carried into 


from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarns 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govem- 
ment of India butthat of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
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eeire then represented nearly one-half of 
he total importa from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 
pr cally every single other commodity was 

rae ected to an import duty could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much lesa when it was an admitted fact that 
tho Budget would still show a deficit. 


Excise Duties Imposed.—The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
apenas of import duties on cotton yarns and 

brics provided that it could be shown that such 
& measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Exoise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioiation in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yarns and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad vajorem, The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton ary of 20’s and above pro- 
duced by Milis in British India. In introduc- 
Ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Excise Paty Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the Impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 


Act of 1886 —The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of Indie were compelled to reconsider 
the whole positiun and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conolusions, 
namely, that no attempt shoula be made to 
obtain any duty from yarns whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3}per cont. as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
& per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purPoses 
of coliecting the Excise duty should based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision- should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven ds exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 
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in respect of spinning mills. On th’ other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mille on a footing more or 
leas equal to their Lancashire competitors. 


Criticisms of the Measure.—lIt is not 
possible within the limita of the present article 
o do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it bad been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ade 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 


enailicor measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretar 


of State had been dictated by Lancashire, an 
that the action of Lancashire was due not s0 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
etition between Indian and Manchester foods, 
ut to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progres was ots causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire intercats. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practicall 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic an 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advan.age to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome; and that 
this advamtage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import Its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of pone stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finaity, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticlam was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent. to 34 per cent. on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills, 


in the Situation.—Since 
measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 

ress and In the Legisiatures in India, while it 
bas also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties was revived by the growth 
in England of a strong body of public opinion 
in opposition to the policy of Free Trade. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this new Bis in English 

Pr 


Later Factors 
the passing of this 


economic thought to press on behalf of India the 
acceptance of a policy of otection—now 
adopted by the Government of India in the 
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form of disc riminiting use of the current neecs 
sarily high important tariff for fostering Indian 
industrles—and the removal of the Lxcisc 
duties was claimed by the opponents of this 
measure 28 & necessary Corollary of the applica 
tion to the British Empire of the principles 
associated with the pame of Mr Chamberlain 
A new factar inthe situation which strengthened 
the position of those who were in opposition to 
the Lxcise duties wis to be tound in the scvcre 
compctition which Indian muls have to tace in 
China as woll as in India from the Japanese in 
dutry ihe Japanese market was lost to India 
in the eirlv years of thiscenturs. More recently 
however Japin his entered as a competitor with 
India into the (hina market, while within thc 
last few years it has pushed Its advantage as 
against the Indian millowner in the Indwn 
market itself 


Policy of 1917 —The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a furth-r 
development in 1917 In the budget of that 
year provision was made for interest and ainking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war This 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
In the revenues fresh taxation to the extent ot 
4 3 millions per annum Amongst the expedient 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the import duty on cotton goods from 3% 
per cent to 74 per cent which is the general 
tariff rate At the same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 34 pcr cent thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 
4 per cent The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as it wis estimated to produce in 
1917-18 £ 820000 By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
ag a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 
its political vote and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure Mr Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood 


to budge an Inch from the position which he 
had taken wu 
of India in this matter. ‘lhere were anxious 
moments in the House of Oommons when the 
Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
tho attitude of Mr Asquith and his following 
was obscure In the end Mr aa gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, im common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 

The Recent Position —lhe question has 
frequently come under discussion in the Indian 
Legislature during the past few years and the 
new Political constitution alters its perspective 


firm | 
and with the Government at his back refused 


in supporting the Government | 
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there Inasmuch as It subjects taxitinn not 
merely to debate but to the actual votes of both 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
ihe litter house paid most attention to the 
£xe1sc god both the annual Budgets and the 
it,ht of unofficlal members to move Resolutions 
afforded opportunities for proesne the popular 
view upon Government uring the life of 
the first Assembly— 1921-1923 itnolurise— the 
Position was still dominated by the finanrin) 
dificulties of Gos ornment and the necessity for 
utilising every possible source of income for 
mecting successive deficits 


Excise Duty Suspended —In November 
1925 two months after further prossure from 
the Tegislative Assembly, which (:overnment 
it the time indicated that they would regard 
as decisive so far ay public opinion on the 
que tion of the rival claims reduction of provin 
cial contributions ind abolition of the Lxclse 
Duty wis concerned an Crdinanco to suspend 
Icvy and the collation of the Cotton kxcise 
Duty was issucd Thatr Odinanco stated that 
the duty would not be levied and collected or 
assessed on any cotton goods produced in any 
mill in British India on or after Decomber 1, 
1925, and before March 1, 19026 At the same 
time a statement was issucd by tho Governor- 
Gener1] c\plaining the reasons which led him in 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the 
Government of India Act, to promulgate that 
Ordinance The statement was as _fol- 
lows — In August last when replying to a 
deputation which waited upon me on bee 
half of the milowners of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to urge the relicf of the mill- 
industry from the cotton excise duty I affirmed 
the Government of India stood by the letter 
and the spirit of the pledge given by my prede 
cessor Lord Hardinge, that the excise duty 
would be abolished as soon as financial consider 
ations yxrmitted At tho sume time while 
fully recognising the special difficulties with 
which the cotton mill industry in India was 
faced 1t was necessary for me to explain that it 
was impossible to grant this request in the 
middle of the financial year before the year had 
fully declared itself and before the commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year were 
known 


‘ Again, on the 16th Scptember 1025 when a 
motion for suspension of the collection of the 
cotton exciso duty was debated in the Legislative 
Asscmbly it was made clear on behalf of Govern- 
ment that suspension must inevitably be follow- 
ed imm«c diately by abolition and that abolition 
ought to be considcred only in connection with 
the iinancos of the year as a whole, that is, at 
the time of the budget when the claims of the 
cotton mill inaustry could be balanced a t 
rival claims I1t was definitely stated that a 
vote for suspension would be taken by Govern- 
ment as an expression of the view that the 
abolition of the cotton excise duty should take 
precedence of other claims e Assembly 
accepted by a large majority the motion for 
suspension 


‘¢ The time has not yet come when a dotaltled 
estimate of the revenue and expenditure of the 
current year or of the prospects for 1926-27 can 
be made, but the final results of the monsoon 
are now | nown and it is possible to make » 
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more rehable estimate of the financial position 
than in September On such information as 
is now before thcm the Government of India 
are satisfied that thcre would be no serious risk 
of a rg deficit in the current year if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended for the rest of the 
vear and that there 13 a reasonable prospect. 
that the budget for next year can be balanced 
without assistance from the cotton excuse duty 
in the absence of any big change for the woree 
in the next few months 


‘ Tand my Govcinment have therefore come 
to the conclusion that the moment has arrived 
when finanual considerations permit of thc 
abolition of the duty Lhis can, however he 
finally accomplished only by the passage of the 
necessary legislation by the Indian Legislature 


“In the meanwhile having rogard to the emer 
gency caused by the grave difficulties confront 
ing the industry to the pledge given and reafirm 
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ed and to the expressed views of the Legislativo 
Assembly I have decided that with effect from 
the 1st Decembctr 1925 the duty shall be sus- 
pended by Ordinance Itis the intention of my 
Government wunkss the financial position as 
disclosed in the budget estimates for next year 
substantially tails to confirm present anticipa- 
tions to place before the jopisletare at the timo 
a host budget proposals for the abolition of the 

uty ’ 


Jhe duty having thus bccn suspended till the 
en'cf the financial year 19.5 26, was finally 
abolished m the Budgct & Timance Bill for 
19.6 27 pissed by the J egislaturc in Mirch 1926 


‘Lhe statistics of yarn ind cloth production 
previousiv inaint mel under the Cotton Duties 
A t ire still comy ulsory uni rthe authonty of 
at of 1316 (The Cott n Industiy Statistics 

C 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committeo of 1917 18 
a full bummary of whose icpoit appeals on 
pages 291 94 of the Indian Year Looh of 192., 
reviewcd the position of cotton growing 1n Indi. 
very thoroughly and made a serles of recom 
Mendations tor the improvement of cotton 
growlog and mitkcting which have prowd to 
be of the grcoatst valuc One of thir recom 
mendations was thit a permanent Indian Cen 
tral Cotton Comunittcc should be establishcd 
to promote thc welfare of the cotton growin,, 
industry gcncrally to advise the Governm ot 
of India and Local Goviinments in regard 
to mattcrs of cotton policy especially with 
reference to lcgislition for thy prevention of 
malpractices and similar matters 


The Indian Ccntial Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921 and worked as an adv) 
sory body until 1923 Another recommen 
dation of the original Committee was that a 
cotton cess should be levied to provide funds 
for the work of the Central Cotton Committee 
and for agricultural and teclmolo,ical rcscarch 
on cotton The Cotton Cess Act was passed 
in 1923 and at the same time tho Central Cotton 
Committee wa in orporated and its member 
ship enlarged in ordcr to make It fully r pre 
sentative of all sections of the mdustry Its 
constitution and present membership is as 
follows — 

President —The Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India ex officio (Dr D Clouston 
CIL) 


Representatives of Aqricultural Departments — 
Mr & D Anstead c1IL Director of Agriculture 
Madras Dr H H Mann Director of Agncul 
ture Bombay Mr G Clarke cit Director of 
Agriculture United Provinces Mr D Milne 
jOlu Director of Agriculture Punjab Mr F J 
Plymen, Director of Agriculture Central Pro 
vinces Mr H I Robertson, Diputy Director 
of Agriculture, Burma 


The Director General of Commercial Intelli 
gence and Statistics (ex Oficio), Dr D B Meek 
OBE 


Representatrer of C hamters of Commerce and 
Assoc ations —Mr W Jilis Jones (Vice 
Piesilcont) Last India Cotton Association 
sir J A Kay MLC Bombay Chamber 
of Commercuo Mr % D §Saklatvala Bombay 
Millowners Association Sir Puishotamdas 
Thakurlas ht CTI MBI,MLA- Lhe In- 
dian Merchants Chambe1 Mr GC R Colcridge 
karachi Chamter ot Commerce Seth 
hasturl hal lalthai m1A Ahmedabad Mill 
owners Assouation Mr G 4 Meli uti 
corm Chainber of Commerce Mr H Wilkinson 
Uppcr Indi, Chamber ot Commcurce Mr W 


Kolerts Empire Cotton Growmg Corpor 
it1011 
Cormerc al representatives nomunated by 


J ocal G nernments —sirS B Mehta kt OIL. 
Rao Bahadur & J Deshmukh Central 
Provinces Mr H I: fP MHearson Madras 
Rai Bahadur Scth Prabhu Dayal MBL , Punjab 
Mr Bh Lahiui Bengal 


Co operatiie Remesentative —Lao Saheb V, 
Krishna Menon 

Representatives of Cotton Growers —M R By 
Re Appaswamy Naidu Garu M R Ry B P 
Scsha Keddi Ga1u Madras Rao Bahadur 
Bhimt hal Ranchodji Naik Mr JSBakshi Dar 
shansingh Bombay kunwar Bikram Singh 
Raisaheb M Amba Prisad, MIC United 
Provinces Sardar Ujjal singh ¢ st L HG 
Conville Punjab, Rao Bahadur M 4G, 
Tcshpande M M P kolhc M LC Central 
Provinces and Berar 


Iepresentatives of Indian Stalese—Mr B A 
Collins cig 1Cs Direc or ( eneral of Tndua 
tries and Commerce Hyderabad State, Mr 
M B Nanavati Dnector of Commerce and 
Industrics Baroda State Mr H H Pandya, 
Administrative Officer, Department of Agrt- 
culture (wallor Gwalior State, Mr A 
Howard OLEH, Director, Instituto of Plant 


Industry, Indore, Rajputana and Central Tadia 


States 


~~ 


Additional persons nominated by the Governor- 
Cc 


General wn Counal —Mr ~ RK. Paltairet 
Representative of the Indore State, Mr W 
Youngman, Economic Botanist to Govern 


ment, Central 
bhai M Desai, Deputy Director of Agricul 
ture, Gujerat, Mr G R, Hilson, Cotton 
Specialist, Madras Mr G H Krumbiegal, 
Director of Agriculture, Mysore State 
a ereany —Mr B C Burt, B&e, 
Deputy Secretary —Mr W J. Jenkins MA, 
BSc,IAS (Mr J H Ritchic,1 as, Offg ) 
Director, Iechnologrcal Laboratory.—Mr A 
James Turner, M.a, BSc, 


From thc commencenent the Cuntral Cotton 
Committte took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the origimal Com 
mittee which, by spoiling the reputation of thc 
Indian cottons and rendcring them less valu 
able for spinning purposes, were reducing 
the returns of the grower and causing grcat 
economic loss to the country at largo 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 1923 
enabics any Local Government, with the con 
sent of its Icgislative, to notify definite arcas 
of cotton for protection and to prvent thc 
1mportation of cotton trom outside the arca 
except under license Prior to thc passing of 
the Act inferior cottons were importcd in large 
quantitics into the staple cotton tracts for 
purposcs of adultcration, and the reputation of 
sovcral valuable cottons had bcen ruincd by 
this abuse The Act has now been applicd 
to the most impoitant staple cotton arcs of 
the Bombay and Madras Presidcncit 8 and of the 
Biroda Rajpipla and Holkar states and with 
excellent results 


More rently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII of 1925) has 
been passed which provides for a ccrtain mca 
sure of control of ginning and pressing factorics 
and especially for the marking of all bales of 
cotton pressed with a press mark and sclial 
number which enable them to trace to 
their origin This Act, with the minimum 
of official interference, places the cotton tradc 
ina position itself to deal with abuses, and 
should lead to a very marked improvement 
in the quality of Indian cottons 

The (Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considcrable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 


MBE, 


East Indian Cotton Association, 


Provinces, Rao Saheb Bhim | 
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varictics which have now readied 3 commercial 
scale and hab carried out some important 
coquiries into the financing of the cotton 
crop up country and primary cotton markct- 
ing As an instance ot the progicss in cotton- 
growing Which has been made sinc 1917 it 
may be statid that since that datu approxi 
| matcly half a milhon balcs of cotton of about 
i staple have becn added to the Indiin crop 
by the work of the Agricultural Dc partments 
‘In general it May bo said that the Committec 
affords a common mccting ground tor rmpr- 
sentativis of all sections of the cotton trad 
and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a numbcr of problems to be tackhd 
from «very pot of vicw and dcfinite progtiuss 
mado towards their solution 


Research — By me¢eans of the cotton cess the 
Committce 15 provided with tunds for the pro- 
motion of rescarch It mamtainsin Bombay 
a fully «quippcd Icchnological Laboratory 
which includcs a comphte ¢xpcermcental spin 
ning plant and a scintific laboritory to 
rescarch on the cotton fibr Lhis lvboratory 
providcs Agricultural Departments with com 
pkte and authoritative reports rn thc spinning 
value of ncw cottons, thus presiding a much- 
needed facility In addition it 14 now possibk 
to undertake macarth work on a numbcr of 
qucustions conncctid with the spinning qualities 
of cotton Which havi not been touchcd in the 
past The Laboratory 1s unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of ity hind which 
approwhes the subject proananly from the 
standpoint of the growcr 


_ ‘Ihe Committec contributes the greater part 
of th« tunds for the Indore Institute of Plant 
Industry which 15) a@ (Ccntral Agricultural 
Research Institute for cotton where many pro- 
blems of fundamental importance are bing 
studicd 


In addition by mcans of grants in tid to Agri 
cultural Dc partments it has provided for special 
investigations on problems of goucral applica 
biity which would othcurwise have boon lett 
| untouch: d through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes are in opcration in all major 
cotton growing provinccs and now nunibcr 
fourteen 


His Lacllcency the Viecroy (Jord heading) 
when he visitcd bombay in Decumbir 1924 
and formally op ncd the Committee s Spinamyg 
Laboratory laid grcat strcss on the importan ¢ 
and valuc of the Committee s work 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay —The Association is the out-come 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committec 
which was appointed by the Govcrnor-Gcueral 
in Council under a resolution dated Septembcr 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of sewn 
distinct bodies, z., The Bombay Cotton 


Trade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton cri 


Exchange, Ltd , The Bombay Maltowners’ Asso 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso 
clation, Ltd , The Marwari Chamber of Com 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd ,and The Japanesc 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of thes: 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 


whole and their intcr sts ofttn came iuto con 
flict with cach othir = Lhe necessity of asystem 
of ptriodical sctth ments, such aa existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, c«spccfally whin 
sicoulation was ritc in futures which Was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Governmcnt to prevent a financial 


818 

The Cotton Contracts Commuittec was created 
under the Defence ot India Act in June 1918 
as a ti(mporary measure undcr the Chairman 
ship of Mr G Wilts, ICS This body was 
ruplacud by the Cotton Contracts Board in 
1919, which continucd to function until May 
1922, when the Act under which the Evard 
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worked was repaid and its functions were 
earried on by the newly constituted East India 
Cotton Association who were granted a chartir 
by Act No. XIV of 1922, ince then = the 
Association, subject to its By-laws being pass- 
ed by Government, have controlicd the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay. 

The pres ot constitution of the Board is as 
follows —Sir Purshotamndas Thakurdas, Kt, 
O1LF, MBE, MLA, 
Panel; Haridas Madhavdas, Esq. Vice-Prcsi- 
dent, Sxporters’ Panel; he Hon'ble Mr 
Ratansey D. Moraryi,, F. F. Stile man Esq ; 
Lalji Naranjji, Esq , ML C., Millowners’ Pan ; 
H. F. Hobbs, ksg , G. Boyagis, Esq , Expor 
ters’ Pancl!, K McCormack, Ksq, shh 
ehandrai Jhunjhunwala, Ksq., Importcrs’ Pancl, 
Beniprasad Dalmia, Esq , W (: Mchee sg 
Commission Agents’ and Mcrchants’ Pan, 
Jamnadis Ramdis, Keg , Bhiidis Nanalal, Lsq 
Jethawallas’ Pancl, Major W. kihs Jones, 
Anandili] Podir, Esq , Jagjivan Ujamsb), Lsq 
Brokers’ Paocl. 


Officers. 
D Mchta [sq , B.A, Sceretary, 2 F Wadc- 
son, Kaq,JP, Managers, Clearmg Hou«,C M 
Parikh, Esq., B Com., Assistant Secretary. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion ts cstablishud are —To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and cls - 
whero in India and to regulate almission to 
and prohibition of the use thercof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
cade of tho general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using thc 
Exchange , to provide torms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate tho making, 
carrying out and enfurecment or canccla- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controvirsics between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade, to (stablish 
just and equitable principles in the said Iradc , 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to fix or adopt standards of classi 
fication of cotton to acquire, preserve and 


President, Importers’ | 
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disseminato ustful information connccted with 
the Cotton intcrest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or inesure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and gencrally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidincy of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilitis 
with which jt may be conducted. To cstablish 
and maintaina Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of thc 
us r thercof and tho nature and times of such 
uscr whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or fizm or 
company using the Clearing House. ‘To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
india in 80 far as it may be imported. T'o 
bring, prosecute, or defi nd, or aid in bringing, 
prosccuting, or defcnding any suits, actions 
rocecedings, ADRAC AORN: or arbitrations on 
xhalf of Members or Associate Membcrs or 


| Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 


Dircetors of the Association Mav think propcr 
or conducive to the objects of the Assoviation, 
and to prescribe the prinvple of traming of 
contracts with a view to climinate the temp- 
setice and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation 


The Association has cmeted a fine Machange 
Bulding at Sewrl Cotton Depot, containing 
112 Buyers’ Rooms and 91 Scllers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on tho nes of 
Taverpool and Niw York Hxchangis. 


The inaugural «cremony of the opening of the 
Lachange Juilding was performed by His Lx 
celloncy Sir Lesiio Wilson, Govcrnor of Bombay 
on the Ist Dicumber 1925 inthe presence of a 
large gathcring which included most of the 
promini not business men of the City and many 
hading citleonus 


Thure isa membership of 460 members. 
The Bombay Cotton Annual contamng 
matters relating to «very branch of the Trade 


is published annually in November and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weckly. 
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India has been the home of the catton trade 
from the earliest times. Ita cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancicnts 
and ita cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest musiins human 
skill can produce. 


Indian Cotton. 
The exports of Indian cotton began lo assume 
importance with the opening of tho sea route. 


They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate porta produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for thelr supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
menta of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they avor- 
aged 973,000 bales. Moat of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously infiated price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
oteat centre of the trade, for which there was 
ao outlot. The consequence was am unprece- 
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dented outburst of speculation known as the cent. above the revised figures of last year, The 
“ Share Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee total catimated outturn was 6,038,000 bales of 
re-opened the Southern Porte widespread ruin 400 Iba. which js 1] per cent. below the yicld of 
tollowed, It is estimated that the surplus | last year. 

wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 

can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since Rombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
then tha cultivation of Indian cotton, although derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
interrupted by famine, has steadily Increased. following table eg the rough distribution 
For the last season for which returns are avail- of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
able 1925-26 the total area in all tho terri- fieures for the past Beason, and are not exact, 
tories reported on was computed at 27,960,000 but they Indicate the distribution of the 





acre? which \s 1,499,000 acres or 4 per crop:— 
== a Ea fn eee ee 1926-27, 
Provinces and States. | (Provisional estimates ) 
Area, | \ feld, 
(1,000 acres.) | (1,000 bales ) ¢ 
Bombay (a)... es as wi Me Pe : oe 6,768 1,267 
Central Provinc.s and Berar a es és a ay 1,082 0010 
Madras (db) Mg ‘i s ‘é me ‘a ae ; 2,200) 370 
Punjah {b) ee ee oe oe ee ee ee s 2,700 508 
United Provinces (1) . oe is oP os ee ae SN7 257 
Burma : 7 oe - <% os a a 438 2g 
Bihar and Oriasa ie ae ee oe wh ee i 79 14 
Bengal (b) se ee ee ee e@ ee ee ees 105 15 
Ajmer-Merwara ate is is $3 a2 ‘s a 43 61 
Assam ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 46 15 
North-West Frontier Province ie ns és #a ed Qy 5 
Delhi ee ee ee ee ee se ee ee t 1 
Hyderahad ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 8,267 BOR 
(ontral Indta a6 ee ea ee es ee ee ee 1,208 222 
Baroda a — - : . a“ ae ed 761 124 
Gwalior se oe ve ee ee es ee ee 644 107 
Kajputana es ° oe ee ee ee e es 614 81 
Mysore ee ee ee es Ss se ee e )7 25 
Total a a 25,006 4,052 


‘Lhe distribution of the export trade is Exports of Raw Cotton, 





indicated in the appended table. _ rete oe lia 
Exports of Cotton.—A portion of the Indian a ions AER re psthnk EM ee don 
crope of the seagon 1024-25 and a portion of the | United King- : 
crop of the scason 1925-26 came into the | dom -} 1,037,100} 577,760) 803,620 
statistical consideration in the exports daring | Germany... He eee it 
the year 1925-26. The exports amounted to | Holland... et ss _ on ie ere 
nearly 12 million cwts. valued at Rs. 91 crores, | Belglum ... ies Aceh Aa eOn 
against 13} million owts. valued sat Ra, 9a | France : et m4 . Sere aotere 
crores in 1923-24. This representa 47 per cent. spain 05 1'560| 1.628 760 
of the ata value aot raw materials gxported Italy 1,967,080) 1,781,560; 1,628,7 
from and r cent. o 
exports. The exports Taho wad". Gberense of 12 penelay ++] 149,960 ae ; med 
per cent. in quantity and 7 per cent. In value. on : , aol "71D 
The average declared value per cwt. rose from | Indo-China .. ganines atrris , pera 
Rs. 73 to 77 or by 5 per cent. whereas the Chins. . é ° "100 7444. 
total decrease was Rs. 7 crores. The principal “fal re sistas 6,151,540) 6,860,100) 7,444,540 
urchasers of Indian cotton are Japan and China | V® 8 
Which together took 69 per cent. of the total sine la 153,780' 117,400| 115,640 
export during 1924-25, Besides these, Germany, 0 rani un- 24,260 49,240 68,440 
Pelginm, the United Kingdom, Italy, and sai | OO eles OU eel 
France who are large consumers of Indian rg i 13,438,720|12,7 77,040) 49,004,000 
raw cotton, had 6, 6, 5, 14 and 4 per cent,, | tal |=Bales t/ 3,763,858) 8,553,484) 4,173,120 


respectively 
(a) Including Sind and Indian States. 


—— ee 
——__— 


* Against 2,695,000 shown ln February 192/26. 


(6) Inciudes Indian States. 
t Bales of 400 Ibs, each. 
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eet 


is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. T 


e principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (p m the Berars), Obarwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known os Weaterns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern Indla, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. (:overn- 
ment have also been active in Improving the 
class of cotton peocnee. by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importetion of exotic 
cottons. Although these messures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
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whole outturn, whion still consists tor the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief, 


Reference bas been made to the popuartty 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record, This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes In England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development tn England converts 
ed India from an exporting into an !mportin 
country, and made her dependent on the Unit 
Kingdom for the bulk of her plece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mull in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the Industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay In 1856 ‘hereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all countsspun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March {in each of the past three years :— 





—_—_— 1924-25. 1925-26 19:6 £7. 
BeivisH INDIA, 
Bombay Presidency .. ea vs «| 474,292,059 423,450,896 512,021 482 
Madras ee es a ee ‘ 64,221,060 t 57,886,673 64,497,084 
Bengal ee 4s ea aig ive 25,672,310 24,122,721 31,537,438 
United Provinces . ‘ es ° 56,323,409 60,203,878 68 795,189 
Ajmer-Merwara “i oT : ae 3,260,241 4,545,208 4,513,436 
Punjab ace os : ae 1,760,787 2,944,650 3,173,617 
Delbi es ee ee ‘ 6,448,438 8,06 1,57 3* 10,309,660 
Centra) Provinces and Berar ee 38,116,287 40,428, 204 38,896,498 
Burma we es es 1,067,012 1,688,070 480,113 (d) 
TOTAL 661,161,693 623,370,871 134,224,414 
FORRIGN TERRITORY, 
Indian Statee of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain) and 
Pondicherry (a),., bi -«; 58,228,801 $3,056,608 72,891,701 
GRAND TOUAL ese| 719,389,904 686,427,470 807,116,118 





(a) Including the production of one mill oniv. 
(b) Represents production during the 4 months April to July 1926 onijy, the mill being 


closed from August 1926 


+ Includes 740,256 Ibs. for which details are not available. 


* Inoludes 64 285 lbs 
Note: The cotton mills 


The spinning of yarn is ina large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 
producing nearly 74 per cent. of the quantity 

roduced in British (ndla. The United 
rovinces of Agra and Ondb and Madras 


in Burma started work In May 1923. 


produced about 7 per cant. and 8 per cent. 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces d 4°7 and 5'2 percent. Else- 
where the production ta as yet very lim td, 
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BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Here ia a detalied statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or number, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island :— 











_—_— | 1924-25. | 1925-26, 1920~27 
Noa. 1—1LU ee - oe es 61,163,665 56,981,442 | to (47,62) 
» 13-20 ee ee ee ee 156,149,723 116,958,465 153,301 083 
» 2130 es és as ae 98,954,678 79,114,206 104,040, 358 
0 31—40 ee ee ee ee 7,901,384 6,885,390 9,201,370 
Above 40 ee ee oe oe | 3 212,045 2,503,388 4,306,895 
Wastes, &c. ee ee es ee 101,861 519,627 1 142,706 
| ome 
TOTaL .. | 827,542,750 201,062,618 344,859,030 


mown nee ae ee — — _— —— 


YARN AT AHMEDABAD. 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows — 


ee — 








= | 1924-25, 1925-26. | 1926-27, 


Nos, 1—10 eT ee | 2,493,836 | 3,015,632 | 2,559,088 
. 1120 a ee ee | 37,263,853 | 44,782,033 40,001,858 
» 21—30 ec. GR. eet 45,803,002 47,050,486 60,259,087 
. 3140 A ee oe oe! 4,049,685 | 5,765,488 4,261,613 
Above 40 se ae, ae. 1,595 ,8 49 | 2,126,152 | 4 924,982 
Wastes, &e, ee oe ee ee 416 eoee 

| 


Tota, .. 92,006,641 | 102,740,691 106 907 878 


YARN SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of Indla 
including Native States, are given in the following table — 


—_— 


—— 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27, 

os. 1—10 aT a eee 92,795,653 | 95,723,00, 114,644,580 
» 11—20 a ee ee S77. D14 506 | 849 024,541 401,036,310 
» 21—80 a es eee 223,812,063 213,788,957 248,310 875 
» 81—40 ier ess eye 19,367,708 | 10,737 483 27,656,863 
Above 40 ee es we 6,822,227 | 5 834,324 11,531 458 
Wastes, &c. ne 577,745 : 1,514 538 8,936 092 
Total .. 719,889,004 | 666,427,479 807,116,118 


698 


ip the early days of the textile induatry tlic 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ot 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of ap indigenous 
Industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
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higher cuunts of yarn, importing AnicricaD 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
ractice has reiched a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidtncy produces nearly 78°8 per 
cent ofthe cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 3°2 pcr cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 percent. and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 


tendency of recent years has been to spin jrcent. of the whole production, 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and thelr 
a be Sean in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
o:— 


— ea eee — —— 


—— ee 





yp 


-_—- | 1924-25. 1020-26. | 1926-27. 
if 
Grey and Bleached piece-goods— | 
Pounds ae ar ae ie 325,265,253 $30,265,174 381,711,804 
Yards ee eo se 1,382,368,440 1,414,303,805 1,577 237,587 
Coloured plece-goods— 
Pounds .. «son 125,580,102 1 16,695,306) 145,820,359 
ards es oe os. . 588,078,412 640,156,845 681,477,373 
Grey = coloured goods other than plece 
goods— 
Pounds .. «ee ws 2,053,886 3,720,611 4.151,302 
Dovenp wwe 611,439 955,804 1,006,548 
si? Sn 
ounds .. Bd ae 672,850 872,261 1,118,190 
Duzens oe ae ee Ss 276,726 316,546 391,813 
Miscellaneous— 
Pounds ec ee ee @e 3,949 303 3, 772,129 4,289 022 
Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool— 
ounds ‘oe ee sry a 272,006 707,712 2,313,760 
Total— a ae a Se 
Pounds ee ee ee ee 458,693,400 465,039,000 788,904,437 
Yards se : ws ee 1,970, 329,238 1,954,466, 667 2,258,704,900 
Dozens ee ae ‘ ee 888,165 1,272,350 1,398,361 


BOMBAY WOVEN GOODS. 


The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows :— 

The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 














— | 1924-25. | 1925--26, | 1926-27. 
as _ 
Pounds ae Se és Si ie 847,672,537 $42,030,412 407,282,500 
Yards ee es es ee is 2,664,900,621 1,510,385,86u 786,327 396 
Dosens se oe ee ee ee 579,884 | 885,931 829,849 
The grand totals for al? India are as follows :— 
| 

— | 1924=25. | 1926-26, | 1926-27, 
Poands we ae “és oe a | 458,693,400 465,030,069 
Yards ee e6 ee ee ee 1,970,899,238 1,054,460,667 ene 
Dosens ee ee ee eo ee 888,165 1,272,350 nese 





Years ending 90th Jone 


1877 
1878 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1387 
1888 
1889 
1890 


1891 
1862 
1898 
1894 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1 90 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914® ' 


1915* 
1916* 
1917* 
1918* 


1919* 
1920* 
1921° 
1922* 


1923* 
1924* 
1925* 
1926" 


e¢ 


Number 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 
The following statement showa the progress of the Mil) Industry Iu the whole of Indla. 


Average No Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed, 


ee ere 


of 


ills, 


51 
53 


56 
56 
67 
65 


148 
155 
173 
186 


188 
193 
193 
192 


192 
191 


217 


224 
241 
259 
263 


263 
268 
272 
271 


272 
266 
263 
262 


258 
253 


298 


333 
336 
337 
834 


a RR en A eee aa NN OO Ee 





—— ~~ 


Number 
of 
Spindles. 


12,44,206 
12,890,706 


14,562,704 
14,61,500 
15,13,096 
16,20,814 


17,90,888 
20, 01 607 
21,45, 1646 
20, 61,561 


24,21,290 
24,88,851 
27,62,618 
32,74,100 


38,51,604 
84,02,282 
35,75,917 
36,49,736 


38,008,929 
39,32,946 
40,65,618 
42,659,720 


47,298,933 
49,45,783 
50,906,026 
50,086,065 


50,43,297 
51 "18,121 
51 63,486 
52,790,595 


63,33,275 
57,856,020 
60,583,281 
61,95,671 


63,57,400 
64,63.999 
65,968,862 
67,78,805 


68,48,744 
68,30,877 
67,838,697 
06,53,871 


66,89,680 
67,63,876 
68,70, 804 
73,31,219 


79,27,988 
83,138,273 
85,10,888 
87,14,168 


a PP A A A 


Numher 
of 
Looms, 


10,385 
10,5388 


13,018 | 
13,502 | 
18,707 
14,172 | 
15,378 | 
16,262 
17,455 | 
| 


18,536 
19,496 
21,661 
23,412 


24,531 | 
25,444 
28,164 
31,154 | 


85,838 
37, 270 
87544 
38,013 


39,069 
40,124 
42,584 


44,092 | 
45,337 | 
50,130 | 
52,668 


58,436 
67,920 
76,808 
82,725 


85,352 





] 04, 179 
1,098,609 


1,10,268 
14,621 


1, 34, 620 
1,44,704 


1,590,464 


_ ————— —_ - 


a eo 


of Hands 


Employed 


Dally. 





O99 





 Gwts, | Dalesor sos 
ne 7 | Ibe. 


Not| stated. Nlot stated. 
Dio. Do, 


49,914 
44,410 
46,430 
48,467 


53,476 
60,387 
67,186 
74,883 


76,042 
82.379 
91,598 
1,02,721 


1,11,018 
116,161 
1/21.500 
1,30,461 


1,38, 660 
1,45,482 


| 





0,36,547 
10,76,708 
13,26,461 
13,91,467 


16,07 ,046 
18,560,777 
20,38,621 
22,51,214 


26,41,066 
27,654,437 
31,10,289 
35;29,617 


41,26,171 
40,80,783 
40,908,628 
42,78, 778 


46,05, 990 
49,32,613 


1,44,835 , 45,658,276 


1,48,964 


51,84,848 


1,62,108 | 58,63,165 


61,189 
? 
81,031 


4,779 
93,277 
08,616 
2 


,05,696 
21,195 
36,024 
38,624 


2,380,649 
2.43,637 
2,503,786 
2,490,270 


2 65.346 
2,74,861 
2,76,771 
2,82 227 


2,093,277 
3,11,078 
8,$2,176 
3,43.728 


3,47,880 
3,566,887 
8,67 ,877 
3,793,508 


1 
l 
1 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2 
2 
2 
Z 
2 


| 


50,86,732 


272,883 | 47,31,000 


61,77,633 


81,309 | 60,857,690 
A.) 


61,06,631 
65,777,354 
70,82,306 


69,830,505 
69,70,250 
73,81,500 
67,72, 535 


66,70,531 
71,75,357 
73,36 ,056 
75,00,041 


73,59,212 
76,92, 013 
76, 93, 574 
72,990,873 


71,54,805 
68,33,118 
74,20,805 
77,12,390 


75,380,048 
67,12,118 
77,92,085 
73,986,844 


Nee ETN nae 


a 


2,67,585 
3,07,681 
3,78,989 
3,97,562 


4,56,556 
5,31,865 
5,96,749 
6,48,204 


7,26,276 


10,08,462 


11,78,006 
11,65,088 
11,71,008 
12,22.508 


13,41.714 
14,09,818 
13,00,936 
14 81,828 


10, 75,100 
14,453,352 
13,561,740 
17,65 ,038 


17,830,840 
17,44,766 
18,701,244 
20,235,516 


19,80,170 
19,91,800 
21,009,000 
19,35,010 


19,05,56A 
20,59,102 
20,068,016 
21,43,196 


21,02,632 
21,97,718 
23,08,164 
20,85,678 


20, 44,2380 
19,62.818 
21,209,280 
22,038,540 


21,51, 09€ 
10,17,748 
22.26,310 
21,138,384 
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Statement of the amountin rupees of Excise duty realised from goods wovenin the 
¢ also the amount of 


Cotton Mills in British India under the Cotton Duties Act IIof 18096 


equivalent duty levied In the Native States; ineach year from 1902-1903 





1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-00 
1905-06 
1906-07 
19 )7~08 
1908-09 
1909-10 


1910-11 
1911-42 


1912-13 . 


1913-14 
1914-16 
1915-16 
1916-17 


1917-18 . 


1918-19 


1919-20 . 
19.0 21. 


1921-22 
1921-22 
192 —21 
1924 26 


192% 26 


GTA 


1902-03 


1909-10 


1910-11 
19 L1~12 
1912-13 
19 1814 
1914=16 
1915—16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918~t9 
1919-.0 
1920~21 


ee 
ee 
oe 
oe 
oo 
e@ 





to 





192-26 * 














United 
Previnces | Punjab{ Central 
—— Bombay.| Madras ' Bengal. and and | Provincs 
Ajmer- Delhi. | and Berar 
Merwara | 
aa 5 -.| 15,84,221) 67,813; 6,605 74,028 $,081} 1,380,620 
_ ae «+| 17,64,527| 32,350; 10,008 89,189 1,104; 1,56,871 
es os --| 20,48,882| 65,378| 11,020 06,710 2,607| 1,61,868 
oe ée . | 22,78,425; 1,10,0438] 11165) 1,832,364 5,144; 1,68,748 
oe a eo| 24,36,265| 1,229,608! 23709} 1,385,884 7,464) 1,64,680 
Gig .-| 28,82,296! 1,365,181} 31,556)  1,66,044 8.746] 1,75,044 
oe “ --| 29,562,859] 1,42 295) 58,851) 1,88,345 9,509) 1,98,419 
_ ie .-| $3,88,658/ 1,45,338) 55,822) 1,092,552 8,611; %17,217 
ee be .-| 36,78,555| 1,48,136| 66,369]  1,82,083 7,800]  2,07,818 
es ; .-| 42,17,878| 1,665,048} 48,631]  1,84,658 10,862} 2,52,415 
ive i .-| 48,27,698| 2,06,862) 81,709| 211,867 17,971| 2,71,882 
ei s6 . | 45 68.18%) 2,138,166) 78,051) 2,55,467 22353)  8,00,919 
tt ae os; 42 31,546) 1 83,880} 53,046) 2,07,454 10,068} 2,54,987 
. - »-| 42,256,608) 2,11,456| 41,704| 2,091,012 9,201| 2,36,407 
oe - .«| 85, 38,286] 2,87,043| 70,520/ 2,47,991 24,188} 2,093,466 
. 7 --| 64,193,806] 7,090,467] 1,18,336|  2,01,052 38,628]  3,49,490 
re es .»| 1,16,18,896] 7,48,545] 2,10,582| 5 07,555 56,612} 6,75.343 
oe ee - | 1,28,66,707| 7,67,021) 3,832,972)  6,12,726 68,383)  8,66,681 
- ‘ .-| 2,03,38,41>| 7,650,600] 817,020;  6,97,165 63,846) 9,190,814 
- be ..| 1,83,50,732/ 654,914] 265,202)  6,85,350 67825) 9,02,784 
ss Ae »»| 1,59,18,696) 3,46,788| 2,27,530|  7,20,192 | 1,60,077| 8,61,020 
eg : . | 1 29 37,458] 8 09 127| 2,22 633] 679028 | J 80883} 7,52,779 
a ..| 1,87,08,883) 9 04,416) 268,012| 781,689 | 2,12044) 901,145 
is _ _ 11.24 05,7591 @ 31,036 2,88,075! 5,390,775 | 1,88,6321 5,090,344 
Total British India Native Grand Tota! 
: States : 
Gross duty | Net duty. (Gross duty. Gross duty,| Net duty 
L ied es ee 18,66,213 18,25,469 65,54 1 | 19,31, 754 18,91,010 
ee sie «.| 20,77,449 | 20,36,104 59,061 21,36,510| 20,095,149 
0 as --} 23,81,825 | 23,33,636 67,320 24,490,145}  24,06,976 
as «+ | 27,086,784 | 26,71,061 83,455 27,00 289} 27,54,516 
os ee e+} 29,00,057 | 28,64,202 81,976 20,82,671|  29,46,152 
we a e+ | 33,99,717 | 83,565,946 97,409 84.07,216| 34,583,442 
oe oe - | 35,483,773 | 34,08,480 1,14,498 $6,58,276| 36,12,977 
oe ve . 40,06,193 | 39,61,020 1,37,699 41,43,892/ 40,090,719 
ee ee 42,26,575 1,75,878 1,765,878 44,56,129|  44,01,707 
ae ia ~» | 48,79,478 | 48,04,492 1,82,479 50,61,067|  40,86,07) 
oe ee «- | 56,17,069 | 65 76,567 2,231,178 58,89,147| 67,07,745 
oe ee -. | ©4 39,048 | 53,95,014 2,38,393 56,77,436| 66,398,407 
we a -.{ 49,40,931 | 4932185 2,383,160 51,74,001|  61,65,345 
oe ee «eo | 49,25,571 | 48,40,107 1,90,275 51,16,846, 60,390,382 
~ we oe| 44,61,448 | 43,80,425 2,47,301 47,08,749|  46,27,726 
ee ve ve 120, 75,45,252 $,84,780 80,05,559)  79,37,082 
ie - - | 138,17,083 |1,36,79,252 | 5,07,891 1,48,294,024] 1,41,87,143 
oe oe = 1,55,18,490 1,562,654 671 §,00,7 78 1,64,05,268 1,6 1,456,449 
ee oe | 2,30,92,870 |2,28,71,827 | 9,65,002  2,40,58,772] 2,98,87,729 
‘ es e+ | 2,19,16,806 |2,12,28,108 | 10,07,589  2,90,94,345| 2,22,35,647 
. . eo. | 1,87,84,207 |1,74,22,097 | 11,568,142  1,98,87,340| 1,85,76,180 
Se sie e+ | 1 56,51,953 |1,88,60 889 | 11 57,300 |1,68,19,208| 1,60,18 189 
os oe 2,17,66,898 (2,12 25643 |16,90095 2,38 86,088) 228 45,79 
1,17 26,148 11,38,50,103 | 15,03,564 162,290,712! 1,51,59 7 


Th Cotton Dutits Act was abotished in April 1926, 
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The Jute Industry. 


Considezing ite present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859 The otligmal outturm 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 1t had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it 1s now 4000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it 15 practi 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee 
the indust-y itself owes ita inception to an 
Englishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as ao midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the Last India Marine Ser 
vice He quitted this service while still a young 
Man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful |] ater 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving m Calcutta about 1853 he got intc 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Scrampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapcn the 
manufacture of paper This stems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and mm 1854 he procceded to J] ngland, with o 
view to obtaming machinery and capital m 
order to manufacture govds from that material 
Dumnng this tmp he visited Dundee, and while 
tnere Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “‘ whore the jute comes from and 
spin it there’ [his suggestion bore fruit 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed order 
with herr for a few systems of preparing and 
spluning Machinery, and retumed to India 
the sams year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as 
sist bnm in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal Lis as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns wire made As 
not infrequently happensthe pionter got very 
little out of his venture After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest m the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1804 was wound up in 1868 

Power-looms —The ploneer’s example was 
followed by Mr George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Julc Co 
was launchid under his auspices lo this 
company 18 due the credit of mtroducing the 

wer-loom for jute cloth Unhampered bv 
be financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
progress, doubling thir works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over In 1872 
the mulls were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “‘ Barnagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co, Ld.” Four other mills followed 
in succession—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills 

“From 1868 to 1878,” writes Mr David 
Wallace in ‘“‘'Zthe Romance of Jute,” ‘the 


five milla excepting the Rishra mill simply besides further heav 
and brought the total of their Alexandra. 


coined money 


| 


| of the other mills brought the tota 


—— 


perity of the industry at this period we may 
tuke the dividends pald by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of thcir first half 
year a loper cent intcrim dividend was de- 
(lared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
apital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and share: touched 
63 per cent premium Tho dividcod fur the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
ccnt , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 187>, 10 
per cent then came a change’ Lhe Invest- 
mg public had forgotten the «tfeet of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the juto 
in lustry in 1872 73 sceming to offer a he tter ree 
turn than coal or tea both of which had Just en- 
Joytd a boom, 1t was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of 1. jutc mill to have ail the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-78 thrce new companies were floated 
Jocallv—the lort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger all of which commenced 
opcrations m 1874 In 1874-5 cight other 
mulls were launched—the Howrah Oriental 
(now Umion), Asiatic (now Soornah) = Clive, 
Bongal Pressing and Manufact ing (Co (now 
the Belliaghatt, Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjce (now the Central) Ganges (regis- 
tindin Ingland), aud Hastings owned by 
Mcgers Tirkmyra Bros of Greonock fame— 
in all thirtecn new companics Coming on all 
of a hcap and swilling tne total looms from 
1200 up to 3$v00 This waa too much ofa 
strain for the n¢w industry and for the next 
ten years all the mully had a severe struggle 
Ihe older ones all survived the ordeal but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic the Bengal Picssingand Manufartunng 
Co and the Kurtomjeco—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under n¢w names and 
management Lort Gloster also suffered badly 


Between 1875 and 1482 only one new mill 
was put up Lhis was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messra Jardine Skinner & €o which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta i 1876 whcn he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripo.e Co from Vessrs 
Jardine, Skinner & Co to his own firm  Lhis 
mill, together with additions made by some 
looms 
up to 5190 in 1882 _~—s Bv_ the end of 1885 the 
total was further augment(d by the Hooghly, 
litaghur, Victoria and kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 1894 no new 
mulls came into eaitence except the Calcutta 
Lwist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co Betwecn 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started —the Gordon Iwist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 


‘IndJa), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 


Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison’§ A iui) of four years 
witnvased large extcnetons to the existing mills, 
after which came the followin, serles ot new mills, 
extensioos— Dalhouate, 


Nathati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bej- 


looms up to 1,250" TD illustrate the pros- vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook 
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Progress of the Industry. 


THB record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
Information is available with actuals for cach year from 1017-18 up to 1924-25 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 ‘—- 


Number (in thousands) of 














Number of Authorised _ ees tata. eaters 
MRE SN | 
work. 8 of Ra. ersons 
employed. Looms, Spindles, 
Average— 

1879-80 to 1888-84 ..) 21 (100) 270°7 (100) 38°8 (100) 5*5(100)} 88 (100 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ..| 24 (114) $41°6 (126) 52°7 (186) 7 (127)| 188°4 (157 
1889-80 to 1803-94 .| 26 (124) 402°6 (149) 64°3 (166) 8°3(161)| 172°6 (196) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .| 31 (148) 522°1 (193) 86°7 (293)) 11°7(213)| 244°8 (278) 
1899-1900 to 1908-04 ..| 36 (171) 680 (251) 114°2 (294) 16 2(205)| 834°6 (380) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 46 (219) 960 (355) 165 (425) 24°8(451)} 610°5 (580) 
1909-10 to 1913-14 60 (286) | 1,209 (448) 208°4 (537)} 38°65 (609), 691°8 (7286) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 73 (848) | 1,403°6 (519) 259°3 (068); 39°7 (722)| 821'°2 (933) 
1917-18 a 76 (862) 1 ,428°5(528) 266 (686) 40°6 (788) 884 (948) 
1918-19 ee 76 (362) 1,477°2(5468) 275°6 (710) 40 (727); 3889°9 (954) 
1919-20 aT 76 (862) | 1,563°5(579) 280°4 (723); 41'0 (745)| 856°3 (873) 
1920-21 oe ~»| 77 (367) | 1,923°5 (712) 2884 (758)} 41°6 (745); 860°9 (908) 
192 1-22 aie --| 81 (386) | 2,122°4 (784) 288'4 (748 48°0 (782)| 908°3 (1,082) 
1022-23 oe .-| 86 2,925 321 2 (828)} 47°65 (863))1,008°1(1,140) 
1923-24 vee] 89 9,884 330.4 (851)) 490 (801)/1 043°4(1 185) 
192 4-25 ae . | 90 2,218 841°7 (881){__ 50 3 (914)/1,007 6(1,21 4) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still groater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declarcd values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times As grcat os the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883 84 :—~ 


: | 


Jute manufactures, 











————- one Value in 
Gunny bagsin | Gunny cloths in 
millions of millions of arn OL RS: 
number. yards. 
1879-80 to 1883-84 .. ae a 54°9 (100) 4°4 (100) 124°2 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. a - 77 (140) 15°4 (350) 162°9 (180) 
1889-90 to 1808-04 .. be Ze 111°5 = (203) 41 (932) 289°3 (232) 
1894-05 to 1898-09 .. “ts ie 171°'2 (312) 182 (4,186) 518 (415) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04.. oe eis 206°6 (376) 427°2 (9,709) 826°5 (662) 
1904-05 to 1008-09 .. ies ae 257°8 (469) | 698 (15,864) 1,442°7 (1,164) 
1969-10 to 1918-14 .. ee £4 889°1 (618) 970 (2,045) 2,024°8 (1,621) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. de ‘fe 667°6 (1,216) | 1,156 (26,273) 4,019°3 (8,228) 
1919-20 ee er ee 842°7 (624) | 1,275'2 (28,980) | 6,001°6 (4,004) 
1920-21 - es = es 643°9 (987) | 1,952°7 (38,800) 6,299°4 (4,278) 
1021-22 ae ne oe $967 (715) | 11206 (28,000) | 2,990°5 (2,410) 
1022-23 we we os ee 8402 (637) 1,254°S (31,350) 4,049°4 (3,265) 
1928-24 ee oe és ‘< 413°7 (752) 1,348°7 (30,6562) 4,228°3 (8,882) 
1024:25 ca oe es ws 425°1 (774) | 1,456°2 aoe) 5,148'8 (4,122) 
1925-26 dd és at : 425°0 (774) | 1,461°3 (38,211) 5,752°1 (4,605) 
1926-27 0 es os 440°0 (818) 11,5031 (44,161) | 6,292 (4,225) 








_ —_— — —— —  —— 


Until the outLreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to yer, although the increase was very much 
lesa than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The ccasation of the war stimul- 
ated the cx port trade and in 1919-20, the exports 
showed an increase, as comparcd with the 
average of the war yuinquennium (1914-16 to 
1918-19). In the following two years, the exports 
recorded @ decrease und in 1929-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons : 


Jute, raw, ton. 
Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100) 


»» 1889-90 to 1893-04.. 500,000 (133) 
‘5 1894-95 to 1898-99.. 615,000 (164) 
» 1809-1900 to 1903-04 635,000 (169) 
” 1904-05 to 1908-09.. 755,000 (201) 
” 1909-10 to 1913-14.. 765,000 (204) 
rT 1914-15 to 1918-19.. 464,000 (124) 
Year 1919-20 ae .. §92,000 (158) 
» 1920-21 .. .. 472,000 (129) 
Ty 192 1-22 ee ee 468,000 rd 
» 192228 .. ., 578,000 (154) 
” 1023-24 ne -. $860,000 (176) 
- 1924-25 se -» 496,000 (185) 
» 192526  ., 647,000 (172) 
1926-27 708,000 = (189) 


The total quantity of jute manufacturns 
oXported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1022-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons In the preceding ycar and 603,600 tont 
In the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Rs, 40°28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Rs, 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Ks. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year, 
The shipments of gunny bags wore valued at 
Rs, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs, 24,24 
lakhs as agairst Ra 18,86 and Rs, 15,02 lakhs 


respectiv'ly in the preceding year and 
Rs, 12,48 and Rs, 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year, 


The price of raw jute reached a very high 
pone in 1906-07, the rate being Rs. 65 pe bale ; 
n 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was acceatuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36°4 and Rs. 31 
In 1917-18 it dropped to Rs. 88-80 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Rs. 77-8-0. In 1920-2] 
it diopped to Rs. 65, but rose again to Ra. &6. 


The 1926 crop.—The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as 





PROVINOE. 





Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. oe 


Biharand Orissa .. ee 
Assam 
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Tt agaln declined to ks. 60. ln 1921-22 the 
price rose to Ks, 73 at the end of September, but 
fell back again to Rs, 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Rs, 64 at the close of the 


vear, 
Price of jute, 


ordinary, 
per bale of 400 ibs. 
Rs, a. p. 
1889-90 to 1893-04 .. ..» 382 6 6 (138) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. .. 3012 O (181) 
1899-1900 to 1003-04 so eek ST rey 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. .. 4413 @ (191) 
1900-10 to 1913-14 .. -- SL O10 (217) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. . 50 6 6 (214) 
1917-18 es we .. 88 8 O Ee 
1918-19 a gs . 60 0 O (255 
1910-20 i% we ». 77 8 O (280) 
1920-21 Se ou .. 68 8 O (296) 
1921-22 ae ee ee 63 Q 0 (268) 
1022-23 ew se ea 73 0 0 (310) 
1923-24 sia ‘i »» 65 O O (284) 
1925 26 ‘a as lyi 2 10 ha 
1926-27 an ae ., 83 5b Y (353 
The average prices of gunny cloth havo 
been as follows :— 


Price of Hesslan cloth 
10h0z, 40” per 100 yds. 











PROVINOE. 





Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) 
rene and Orissa (including Nepal) 
sam 





* Revised 





Rs. 
1879-80 to 1883-84 .. «- 10 7 11 (100 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ., ~. 8S O F (77 
1889-90 to 1803-04 =... ~- 10 6 6 (98) 
1894-95 to 1898-90 .. « $11 8 ee 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 -. 10 210 (97) 
1004-05 to 1908-09 .. «» 11:14 1 (112) 
1909-10 t0 1913-14 .. ee D1: 2 122) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. ~ 23 5 F (222) 
1917-18.. oe se ee 33 8 0 314) 
1018-19. e se 6e ae 33 0 0 (307) 
1919-20. e oe Be ees 28 0 0 267) 
1920-21.. de - .» 20 8 0 (196) 
1921-22.. ee ee ee 14 8 0 (138) 
1922-23.. ee ae en 21 12 0 00} 
1923-24... és .. 1913 0 (190) 
1924-25.. “s ie »» 22 8 O (214) 
1925-26,. seg - .. 2t 3 0 (228) 
1926-27 ae oe ee 19 ) 0 (186) 
followsi— 
a «BALES, ed, 
____ 1927. __ 1926.* 
9,054,7 00 10,769,200 
oe ee {+ 717,000 t 819,300 
-a P 458,000 599,000 
Total ad 10,229,700 JL 12,187 ,600_ 
AREA IN AOKES. 7 bt 
1927, 1926.8 
oa es 2,962,100 8,363,900 
=a ie 241,000 2.97 ,000 
ss ae 168,000 186,000 
Tota) .. 3,371,100 3,846,900 


t Including Nepal. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association LOW | 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodics affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances:—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that. in spite of the constant 
vpening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work | 
Short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangemcut were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
nionths dating from 16th February 1886, was 
subsequently renowed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five yoars be- 
tween 4 days a weeh, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period wm 1890. An important feature 
of this agreemcat was a mutual undertaking 
by the partics not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 


The present officials of the Association are :— 
Chaurman.—Mr.G fF Rose 
Members of Commutee—Mr C GQ, Cocpri, 
M.L.c., Mr. R.B Tand, 41¢c,Mr. VW. P Thomas 
and Mr. T, Douglas 
Working days.—W)th the introduction of 
the electnc hpht into the mulls in 1896, the 
working day was sncrcasecd to 16 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repailing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise thig Sunday 
work aud give them a frec ean an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mull European 
assistants to have the cngincs stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Goverm- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held mectings to conaider 
the question and the members werc practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closng 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
palr vrought out an American busincss expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a fepom which the Association promptly 
igcon-holed because the slump was over and 
e demand was so prcdigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute, 


An Assoclaijon, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill in and around Calcutta. The nt 
Com nittee:—Mr, Geo. Morgan, ¥.L0., Chair- 
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man, Membcra;—Messrs. D. King, C. 8. Taylor, 
I W.Ghristie, J. L. Ruthven, H. M. Sherman. 

Effects of the War.—The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says :—The 
value of the exports or raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Ks, 65 lakhs to Res. 1,620 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
vield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, %z., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly ma Dunkirk), Russia (wa Viadivostoh) 
and brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
vears ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
nereage in the value accompanied by a decrease 
n the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
atitl lower, 

Jute Manufactures—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Ks. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of treight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs 1n the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mulls at work throughout the 
vear with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
o! labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
milhon bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs, 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
likhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valucd at Rg. 15,92 lakhs and Rs, 24,24 lakhs 
respectively, 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 
Experiments have been made during the last 
few = by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very simnila1 to jute. Asa result,a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which {t is now proposed to Introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this varicty by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptional) 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good stren 
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1t was valued at £18 perton with Limlipatam | ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 


jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 


£17 per ton, Deccan hemp has been grown | 


fairly extensively in Bombay, the Centra! 
Provinces, and Madras, where it Is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sarkcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is Itssuifabllity for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the followin g countrics in order of importance :— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Indla, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. ‘ihe opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Very considcrablc changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. Therc will probably 
be labour difiiculties, it is thought, in the prepa- 


and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used ag Substitutes for the Kuro- 
pean vari ties of hemp, There can be no doubt 
that one of the early efects of the war was 
to firm uphemp priecs. As faras Indian hemp 
3 concerned, Values were persistently depreciated 
luring the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the ~losure of the Russian 
hemp markct on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina marked Jmprovementin Values, and there 
was & keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made & great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity adyanced by 87 per cent from 
197,412 cwta.to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Rag 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 36°68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
Of wool grown 10 India itself, but of imports 
trom forcign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
Sa (come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main mee are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan aro the main col- 
Iccting centres for Wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persin, whence It is almost 
mvVariably tailed to Karachi for subscquent 
export Overseas. 

Imports and Exports.—A coneiderablo 
a‘nount of wool ia imported annually from 
Tibet and, in uormal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1026-27 were valued at 
Rs. 32 lakhs and of woollen yarns and manu- 
facturcs at Rs. 277 Jakhs. Exports In the 
same year wire Valued at Ra 393 lakhs (raw 
wool) and Rs. 88 lakhs (woollen yarn and 
Manufactures). 

Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India {3 estimated at 60 million Ibs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the aVallable 
figures of tht mimber of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yleld per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool oer per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs. 

All Indian wools are classed In the grado 
of carpet wools, and itis correct to say of per- 
haps tully half the breeds of sheep found on tho 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 


accepted type of the goat rather than of the | 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on. 


Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
a to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up _ belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the fcet Jight, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tall short.” 
Mill manufacture—The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Ra. 38,60,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 
in the industry then was 2,559, and the joel 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000 Ibs. At 


23 


the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Jia. 2,56,50,000 cmploying 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight ot goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 ibs. and the number of 
persons omployed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one millia Mysore In 1903 
with a capital of Rs, 6,600,000, employing 1,430 
Spindles and 45 loom’. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
of ersons employed 297. In 1007 there was 
still only the one mill working !n an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Ras. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
ducéd to 1,724,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563. ‘’hree of the mills 
manufacturo all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills In India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
mecting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity In supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannols, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
mect the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently thelr supplies had to be 
supplemented by large Imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indlan mills 
is Indian wool, although !¢ !s supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Thelr 
market for manufactured goods is almost ene 
tirely in India itself 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufecture 
arc carried on in Various parts of the country, 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are mado in many of 
the Jalls. Amritsar bad a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on band looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography «Notes on woolinIndia. By 
A. H. Silver and J. K, Mehta, Govt. Pross, 
(Calcutta) (1919), 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the Kast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduccd. But the trade gradually 
deollned for the following reasons :— 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Succcssful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise ip Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When -eericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance creoted & new demand and 
organizcd nuw markcts, 


All subsequcnt experience secms fo have 
established the belicf that the plains of India 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likcly to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
ndustry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mort, poethy obtained from China, 
has been reared for centurcs ‘he caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfu!ly 
moditied the Indian siJk tradu ‘Lhe special 
properties of tho korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
ae depression in the mulbeny silk trade 
of Indla. 


Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, vz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-fceding silk worms, and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been 8 ieieathiers reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it Inthe tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Jforus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
pre of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
an, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is 2%. Indtra of which there 
are Many distinctive varicties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills, 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
eikworms; the éasar, the muga and the er: 
The firat i, widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several uae trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Kastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, belng reared on 
the castor-oil plant. Krom an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
ers silk,on the other hand, 18 so extremely 


difficult to reel that It is nearly alwaye carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long beforeit was thought 
of in Lurope. 


Experiments and results.—Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agrced that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments 1n cross breeding, believes that 
improvement jn the crops will be obtained as 
goon as the fight against pebrine and other 
discascs of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resulta 
have been obtained. In the former State 
acriculture has been fostered on approved 
lhuropean principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authonties have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore state are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in vanous 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
pros ctus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute 10 ht started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army, The Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Goviernmcnt made a grant. of 
Rs 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji1 Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs 1,000. Thc Bengal Silk Committe unde 
the guidance of some K'rench experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding expe mments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of European 
quality Thcre Is a Government scricultura) 
firm at Berhamporc, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is rceard 
The results of the Bcngal Committce’s labours 
may be summed up as follows: the only really 
i‘ ffective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
tor the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually & sufficient number of large 
nurscries throughout the silk districts of the 
plovince. 


In 1916 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1915)entitled ‘* First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperia] Entomo- 


Indigo, 


logist) explains that the object ot the Bulletin 


ls to place on record some of the more important N 


experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
In the year 1920 and have since been carrkd 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
tace ot the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
dc generate and which would yield silk better 
bothin quality and outturn than that supplicd 
by the multivoltine races which arc reared st 
prescnt 

Central Nurseries —The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the ycar 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheine which has been devised with the objcct 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme 18 gradually to establish throughout 
the silk distiicts a suthcint number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons rmquircd in the 
province to be supplicd under Government 
bupervision. It Is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing sinaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and othc1s 
are being converted into enlarged and improv d 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The uitimate success of the scheme depends 
jargcly on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure sced. 
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A pamphlet was publishedin 1916, by Mr, M 

De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusan, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc: 
Ing districts, It has been found that, by the 
Provision of two small pulliys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the (xtra apparatus 
is merely nominal (five or aix annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers ty malntaincd, By attention to such 
simple pots as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the tempc rature and quality of the 
watcr used in the reeling pans, great Improve- 
ments can be cffeeted in most silh centres In 
Tengal and othr districts. 


Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade hag shown in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value o! 
exports during 1915-16 improved by Rs, 12 
lakhs to Re 27% Iakhs, of which raw aflk ac- 
counted for Ra, 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 542 lakhs. In 1926-27 
exports of raw silk amounted to Rs. $2 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures neatly Rs. 3 lakhs, 


Indigo. 


Indygo dyes arc obtained from the Indigofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which compriscs some 
300 specics, distuubuted throughout the tropical 
and warm tempcrate regions of the globe, 
India ‘aving about 40. Western India may 
be deseribed ag the headquartera of the specics, 
eo far as India 18 concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that gira hi On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
anecies but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 


There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured trom the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by thie 
Portuguese to Ligbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and if was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to ita Intorfcrence with the wood 
industry, but it was compotition to obtain 
{ndigo from other sources than India _ that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of tho eighteenth century, when 
the vultivation of Indigo in the West Indies hud 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, thc 

rovince of Benga! was selected for this revival. 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 


misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. ‘This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Vastern Bengal to Tirhut and tho United 
Provinces. Jere the troubles of the industry 
did noo end, for the researwnes of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dyc, They 
first killed the maddar dy: of Kurope, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
arc now advancing rapidly with rts 
indigo, Intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have scriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lica in the path of 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture, These issues are being  vigor- 
ously taced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the iudustry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic Indigo. (See 
Watt's ‘“Commerclal Products of India.”) Jn 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to Jabour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a couference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
polnts of viw- agricultural, rescarchand com- 
mereial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question ts fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
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the Agricultural Research Institute, Other Decline of the Industry —Since synthetic 
aspects of the question were fully examined indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India natural indigo industry of India has declined 
bv air. W. A Davis, Indigo Research Chemist very rapidly, apart from slight recoveries in 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 190607 and 191112, the decline continued 
Bill was passed jn the Imperial Legislative| without a break until the revival due to thc 
Council in 1018. It providcs for a cess on imposibllity of obtaining artificial dycs in 


indigo exported from India for the scicntific 
investiga fon of the methods of cultivation 
and mapbufature of indigo, the proceeds of the 
oe received and expenitd by Govorn 
ment, 


OILS AND 


The exports of ollaceds showcd 1 large de 
crease of 33 per contin quantity fr mJ - 0 000 
tons in 19> 26 to 638 000 tons in 1926 27 whil 
in value there was a diop of 36 yer «cnt from 
Rs 29 64 Jakhs Rs 1909 Jakhs Oilseeds rece le | 
to the fifth place in ordet of mportance in In bas 
export trade and were far bchind tor (Rs o) OF 
lakhs) which occupied the fourth yluce im the 
year under review the titst three boing jut 
cotton (Taw and manufactured) and tood ,1 un 
Ihe Indiw export tradc is suffermuz from. thic 
growin, competition of other pro iucin, county 
Jn 1926 27 dthculties wore accentuate Phy the da ft 
that the Vritish oilseed crushing and ve. tall 
of] Industry had a trying yeat own, fo the 
general industrial disloc wion Lrounht about 1s 
the coal stuke and was able to take only ame h 
smaller shin of the Indian «xy nts It has also 
to be remembere 1 that the Indian heme anak 
is abosorbing a mich larger share of produ tio 
than before Alltho qrmeiypal virntics 
Indian oilsecds wcorded decraascs Lhe follow 
ing table shows thc quantities of th = principe 
seeds exported durin, the past two years and 1): 
pre War quinquennium 


Pre wart avetate 192 26 1920-27 
Jhousauds of tons 
Linseed 37) 30% 192 
Rape aced 274 Llu G4 
Groundnouts FH Ps 4)) tS 
Castor 114 110 10. 
Cotton a+) 197 vl 
Sesamum 119 40 
( + To 31 
Othcrs Seo 
Total 1b he DB 


A grt So on the subject recently publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart 

ment points out that It is both «economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufactunng the oils and o1/] 
cakes in India It allows other countrics to rcap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great pote 

ttal wealth, as cattle food and manure, con 
tained in the oil cakes An Immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact already manufac 
tured in this pone, by 

processes Village oll mills 
and presses worked by hand exist in all 
ot the country and supply most of the 
demand for oj! There 


worked by bullocks 
arts 


ocal | 
as also becn a great | mill cake. 


sufficient qu tntities during the war 

In 19.6. the t tal yuli of indigo was 
(stimated at 20100 cwts on an aria of 
100 400 «acres the exports (1600 cwfs,) 
wir valucd it Rs 413 lakhs 


OIL CAKES. 


increase 1n recent years in the number of oll 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power  Lhese crush all the commoner ol} seeds 
and development has bcen espccially marked 
in the case of mustard 1], castor o1l and ground 
nut oil In spite of il! this there has been a per 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, b edenimandtd of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oll seeds 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts The situation creat d by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus 
sion of the posaibilitv of developing on a large 
scale the cxisting oi! nulling industry in India 


Ihere are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil milling 
Industry 0D & great scale is faced In the first 

lace there exist high protective tariffs in 

uropean countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw matcrial rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Lurope than 
in India and the freight on oi! seeds is Icss than 
the freight on cake = Lhirdly, 1t 19 much easier 
and Jess expensive to transport oil sceds by sea 
than it1s to trnnsport oj] While this has been 
the position in the Luropcan markets, Indian 
made oils other thin cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in- kastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes 18 equally important The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Lurope 
than in India = The Indian cultivator 1s pre- 
judiced against the use of machine made cake 
as a cattle food or a8 manure because he ccn- 
siders that it contains less oil and theretore 
less nourishment than the village made caxe. 
He 18 therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village made cake Even when the mill 
cake contains less oi] than the village cake, 
there ia still more oilin the cake than cattle can 
digest ‘Lhe excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exista isa drawback and notan advan- 
tage to the use of the cake asfood A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 


more or less crude done by the Agricultural Departments of 


Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said pow to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 


70C 


Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India ts chiefly in Assam plbe in 124) Assam contributed €2 per ecnt 
Bengal and Southern Indja, the cultivation Nother Tndia (Qxduding Assam) 25 per cent 
clsewhere being comparatively unimportant id Soutncin India 13 por cent: the sume wa da 

The total production of tevin India was the proceeding y ar The statement below shows 
estimated at 393 million Ibs 1n 1926 as commar the development of the imdustry during the 
ed with 334 nulhon Ibs in 1025 and 375 mullion past vers 


19.3 1924 

ACRFAQGH Acres Acros Acres ACTCR Acris 
Assam 412 100 411 900 11° 00 §1€ 5.00 $20 600 
Rest of Northern Tndiy Wy 00 20° 00 ~U4 OO 2b) a0 7 2000 


Southern Indty 


Tot 1) 


92 900 


708 200 


Vy S00 OF OOO 100 v00 100,100 


714700 a 


ee ee 


739 700 


—= a ee a ee) 


PRODT CTION Ibs (1.000) Ibs (1.000) | Is (1.000) } Hs (1000) | Ibs (1 000) 


| 
oe 
Ha 










Rest of Northern Indi 72126 ~ 7b : a fa O17 Oy KO] 
Southern Indir 36 $8 : »t7) - | 1) 0) ae 
lot al 31149 ST tab | Pit 07 302 01K 


LXports during the same yous were 18 follows 
Tuports of ta ly sea to fare yr comlri 


| Ibs (1 000) 
From Northern Tndiz (Cal 


Hs (1000) Ws (1.000) | hs (1090) Ths (1 000) 








l 

cutta and Chittagong) 293796 a TTS ) 99 TAT 240 O26 | 304 YT 
From Southern India | 

(M idris ports) 30 86 34 000 37 717 »| 12> 
From bombay, Smd and 

Burma 4,114 3417 24 2 970 ae’ ge 

Totil 28h 296 8 Tr» 10 107 | mae | 1) W64 
I \ports during 1926 27 increased by) WinzgdJom however decre ised in 16 27 to 4 ’ 


mulhion dis from oo malhon Ibs in 1925 2060 ot 


7 percent both in quintity ind vilue as com 
Which 174 million Hs were shipped to. the 


pared with the cxports im 1920 26 and amount 
ed to 349 mullion Is valued at Ra 20 crores Tish Pree State 1 &omullrn Us toe the Con 
as compared with $2? milen lbs valued af) tinent of Furope > mifhon lbs to the Umted 
Rs 27 crores in the preceding ycar dhe Uanted States ind @ muthon dbs to Canada. Australias 
Kingdom tooh 290 million Ibs of ui wk fen demands incre wed trom 6 to smilhon jls and 
valuel at Rs 2fq croms as agalust 279 million the exports fo Mesopotimin from 3 to J} 
lbs valucd 1t Re 234 crores in the previous Mhon ds to Ceyfon trom 4171 000 Tbs ta 
year She alsotooh 1220000 Tbs giecn tea 4 427 000 tbs | Persie fook nearly @ milion ds 
as compand with 130.000 JIbs in 192926000 scompire Lith ? million lbs ain the preecd 
More than 84 per ecut of the «sports weof ing y ur While eles to Russia declined fo only 
to the United Kingdom, wheress in 1925 26 Tot 000 tbs ous compir d with more than 2 
her share had becn nearly 86 per ent million tbs in the picvious ye ur 

The re-exports of Indian tea trom the United 
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Tea. HII 


ibe following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sale 
in Calcutta and In average declared vatues of eaports by sea in 1880-90 and the cight years 
ending 1926-27 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-1) being taken as 100 In each case *— 


“Avc rage price of Average diclared 











Indian tea value of Kxportsby Sea. 
Year. 
Price Variation. Price. | Variation. 
AS p. As. p. 
1889-90 (oar 126 8 2 117 
1919-20 8 0 133 8 8 124 
1920-21 7 ae | 85 6 10 yk 
1921-22 10] 168 9 3 132 
1922-23 13 3 221 12 3 175 
192 3-24 15 0 250) 14 jt él» 
1024-25 lo Il 6» 1D 9 ces 
1025-26 13) 5 224 13 t 190 
192 27 Lor, 4 Ut 13 4 1W0 


—— 





Consumption of tea in India find tral heir s altogether as the net cxport 


As uready explained the reported: fizures ol 
production are not strictly accurate und) con 
sequently any cstimate ot the consumption per 
capita in india uw uwhole wm vidrated at the out 
mt oA furthe. dilhtculty in estimating con 
sumption has wiscn on uccount ot the dis 


alimpott fleur ot frontier trade is not Ikaly to 
ittect the estimate appreaably espeaally when 
the consumy tion figure is expressed in millions 
oblbs De hucting nef exports by seadn 1926 27, 
ind the stocksdeit a the ond of the ycar trom the 
production mv Pe6 plas stocks lett at the end 
ol the preceding vear the quantity ay lable tor 


contintince from the Ist Apul 19.9 of the old 


svstem of registering land trontii trafic and consumption in (026 27 works out to 4& millon 


the introduction in its plaice of a osystem oot TES The figures tor the preaeding ning scars 
ronisteting the trathe only aut selected railway ue stated blow 
stitiond adjacent to the frontier routes Million Mithon 


In estimating the consumption of tcain 192) 26 Ith Ie 





the assumption wis made that the tride by Jand | 12> 26 40 19L0) 2] dt 
ross the frontir was the samceasin the pro | lot o> 44 

= 1d 0 30) 

ccuIng year 10.3 24 17 Ota 19 rt) 

Ihe quantity availible for consumption m | 1922 23 ) ‘ 4 

1926 27 has been workcd out by neglecting the | T)-t so s1 Liz Is $2 


* Owing to the discontinu wee of the old systcin of mpistration of find trouticr Glade we fi 
(ffect from 1925-26, the Lind trade figuics of the pre ling ycar have boon repeated whilt working 


out the figtire of uct uxports. 
Quintity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destima- 


{ion) and bv Jand in the years 1021-22 to 1926-27. 








1921-22, 1922-£3. 1925-81 1026-26. 1926-27 
Ibs Iba. Ibe. Ils } Ihos 
United Kingdoin. 208,71(,739 24°,491,30" 236,287,66: 2 D722,216 280,572,109) 292501 4538 
Rest of Lurope 666,770 =—-1,307,887, 1,887,614 2,723,976 3,601, 7200 2 99170 
Africa. 5431617 1,480,087 8,678,638) = 4. 80,103, 6,086,055 7 87.., 0360 
Canada .. 11,900,753 10,450,161 12,177,980) 8899200 = 7,051,242 11528 435 
U § A. 7,981,511 4,342,551 6,*60,216 6,200,246 4,002,025 7 619,556 
Rest of America 696,079 1,415,701 1,395,919 1 126,438 1,7160:8 = 1,4,5456 
Ceylon (a) 4,115,485 2,079,260 3,84 ,870 3,985182 4,173,216 4,427 61 
China 1,323 9,474 14,0628 192,605] 2 080,772 490) 02 
Perala 1,282,752 2,925,787, 2,3 7,8 3,005 091 = 3,187,714 9,928,008 
Turkey, Asiatict .. 2,083,079 6,003,666 380,061; 2,580,336 3,378,887 4 211,032 
Rest of Asia 2,300,837 2,076,595 § 5,579) «2062173 24983810 7? 271718 
Australasia 8,201,813 4,433,706 4,772,0 ) = 6 105,514 6, 61,970 8,8 635 
By Land .. 3,644,592 6,074,544 (b) 5,416,240 = 7,571,872 : 10,769,696, 12 379,136 


GRAND ToraL | 317586 450) 294 700 469 914-7741 343476011, 337,314 172] 362 BRO 932 


* ineludiog shipments trom the state of Liavancore 

(a) ‘Pea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to other countries and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Returus as Imports into 
Ceylon. 
(b) Exclusive of the «xports from the North We t I'ronticr Province tor the months, July 
1923 to February 1924, for which returns wire not received ¥ Includcs Mcsopotaynia 

¢ Thcse figuresar not strictly comparable with the prc vious figures as the y represc aot all the 
tride registered at sclected railway stitions adjiccnt tothe lind trontiers, though 1 fuir portion 
of them !s frontier trade, The old system ot registration of fronticr trade by moans of cli rks po-ted 
on the important trade routes across the fronticr has becn discontinued from lst April 1925. The 


figure for 1925-26 excludes exports from Burma. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India is very obscure Most writerg agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cenD- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven asecds with him This tradition 
Is wey belleved in by theinhabitants 
of the greatcr part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of Its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1823 a chartcr was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authoriging it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffec plantation and 
& rum distillery Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are suppnsed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhcre found an abiding place on the plaina 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more espccially, pnd thus 
into the very region where tradition affirtng 
it had bcen Introduced two centuries proviously 


The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr Cannon’s near Chikmuglur This was 
established In1830 It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown colfee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr 
Cockburn’s Shevaroy plantation beara the same 
date as Mr Cannon’s In 1840 Mr Glasgon form 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and tn 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgirt hills. 


The Position of the Industry — 
Ihe 9 Stutistis for 1926 27) show that the 
number ot plantations im the vor wis ot . 
covelfug amare) ¢f 296 90) Loess as) aunt 
314) plantations with im uea of ~» doo ads 
in 192) 26 Nwodind plated with  cottec 
in these plantations during the vear amounted 
to 6 28f wies while the aca ol old cultty ation 
abandoncd wis 87 aces Phere was) thus 
net increase of 2024 aces ova the totul ues 
(145 S8hoacres) unda cofty mm 192) 26 The 
total areca undar culfty ition im 12 27 wis 
thercfore 151505 acs which was two per cet 
ovet the wea ot the rcecding yvoar Ot thas 
Mysore accounted foro2 per eent = Coorg ind 
Midias 32 percent cach and Cochinand T1avan 
core tozethar 2 par cont 


The total we ported production of curcd cotte 
during the veut was 34 28¢ 806 Hs as compuced 
with 22106717 Ibs in the yreceding vou 


Labour [he duly werage number cf pt 
sons cmploycd in plantations durin, 19 6 27 
was tuned af S35st of whom 57619 wii 
pormancatly mployed (nam Ty 
4] >82 and outside Jiubour 037 ant 6 26. 
tempotanily cmyployvcd out ide labour) as com 


pircd with 82988 persons (36 2.2 garden ind 
16.931 outside labour) permanently employed 
and .) 78> (temporary outside labour) in 1929 26 


Exports [he total caports of coffee de- 
creuscd steadib trom 242 000 cwts in 1924 2) 
tv 20 000 cwts in 192) 26 and to 150 000 cwts 
in 19.6 2.7) The principal destinations — of 
Tndiin coffee were w usual the United Kingdom 
ml Fiance and shipments to these counties 
fell them 7 458 and 44825 cwts to 49 446 and 
~) bo7 cwts respectivaly Of the other J uro 
poan ceuntiics Norwey ind Belziam took Icss 
but Ccimany and the Netherlands imecreased 
then tiking from 14 200 and 13000 cwts to 
16000 wud 13000 cats respectively = Shap 
ments to Mesopotamia Az vbia bahtein Islands 
md \ustiilie also showed decreases 


Exports of Coffee 


Zzudcn }ibour. 


Owta. 
1902-08 260,165 
1903-04 : 99} 204 
1904-08 : . 320,647 
1905-06 : . ve 360,182 
1906-07 228 094 
1907 08 oe . 244,284 
1908-09 . 302,022 
1909-10. 232,645 
1910 11 . one = 272,849 
1911-12. . 241,085 
1912-13 oe we ~——- 267,000 
1913-14 se we ~~ 260,000 
1914-15. 290,000 
1915-16 177,000 
1916 17 : 198,000 
1917-18... : 196,000 
1918-19 219,000 
1919-20 we ws: 272,600 
1920-21 ; . 238,400 
1921-22 ; 235,000 
1922-23 169,000 
1923 24 218 000 
1924-25 242,000 
1925 26 ; . 205,000 
1120 27 150,000 


.<ports was Rs 
«* ports were vilued at Rs. 1,33 lakhs, 


79 17 000 


ihe pie war average value of the coffee 
In 1926-27 the 


Indian Tobacco, 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
@ period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numicrous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturnt. Five or sid apecies of 
Neotana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. 7abacum and 
N. rustica. ‘lhe former 18 a native of South 
or Central America, and 1s the cominon tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the hast Irdia Company 
towards improving the juality of leaf and ptt- 
fecting the native methods of curmeg and manu. 
facturing tobacco. These wie often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became 1dintfied 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Tastern 
and Notthern Bengal (more espccially the 
Distrit of Rangpur), (2) Madras,  Irichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Culicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growlng Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. ‘he chief facturics 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondichcrry 


The question of improving the quality ot 
Indian tobaceos has reciived the attcntion 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and throe Memoirs 
have been publishcd recording the rsults of 
investigations in that direction. ‘The immc- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production ot a 
good cigarctte tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varictics of cigarctte tobacco from 
Awcrica, but the results have becn disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price 


Area under Cultivation —The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma, ‘Lhe 
two main varieties are called ‘* Burincse to- 
bacco” and ‘‘ Havana tobacco” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varietics 
‘‘ fevwet-gyl,’ the large-leaved varicty and 
“Sevwet-gyun,” a amalier-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former ylelds a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. ‘Lhere 
is always a great demand on the market for 
buth the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappors and the coarser Burmese Icaf 
for the filling 


* The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are:—({2) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 


tract of Madras, where the Us-Kappal and 
Wara happal varictics are lirgely grown, the 
former supplying the ‘Lrichmopoly cigar: 
(17) the Godavarl Delta of Madras, (122) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal: (:v) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
ind (vv) the delta tract of Burma, 


Jhe %ason for harvesting varics In different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but tho bulk of tho crop is harvested during 
the months of 'ebruary, March and April, ‘The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stachs to ferment ‘They are then 
tid into bundks of 25 or 30, a useless leat 
being employcd for tying each bundle Tho 
leaves are Ind perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fin-shaped In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-hke ends projecting outwards. Ly 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaycs, 
diffcrcnt qualitics of tobacco are obtained. A 
black varicty is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most con mon product, but a 
certain amount of ycllow leaf ls grown for clgar 
mahing. 


Small Holding Crop—'lhe area under 
tobacco in = British Indias always 
well above the muilhon-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian States 
Ihe outtuin vues, according to the atten. 
tion given to the crop, from 200!b to os 
much as 3,000Ib of cured leaf,per acre The 
long-cstablished Indian theory hag been that 
the crop is suited only to Small holdings, a3 It 
requires considerable attention and = [ibcral 
munuring But these lattcr conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a bar to large plant itions and 
orgunzed production The — posabilities an 
this direction have been little explorcd largetv 
because cultivation im small holdings was 
current when British influence was established 
in India, whereas the cultivalion of tea owes 
ifs introduction entirly to British enterprise. 
The great bulk of the tohiero grown in the 
country disappcars yn local consuinptlon, but 
the export trade is devi loping 


Export Trade —The Lxports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in 1925-26 nmountcd to 37 
million lbs valued at Ry 105 lakhs. 


Since the duty in England 18 charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively chcupcr grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
trics, But tho hightr dcgree of prefcrence she 
will now enjoy will provide a substantial set 
off, and at the same time stimulate the efforts 
belng made to rase the quality of production, 
Anothcr factorin the same directionis the effect 
ot the hcavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middie-clase and other consumers to find 
satisfaction n the homegrown article, 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India ts 
Cocaine Hydrochloride, This salt forma hght 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and 18 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bollvia, Peru, Java, Bracil 
and other parts of South America. The leaven are 
most active when freshly dricd and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulaut. Tca made 
from them hag a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in kecping people 
awake, In India the Coca plant sccoms nover 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tra 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the prescnt of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictious have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 


Spread of the habit.—The cocaine traffic jn 
India which socms {o be reaching alarming 
proportion in apite of Icgislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

owth; though It is impossible to estimate 

ow widespread it wasin 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkart 
Act, Since that cite the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit” ‘The consumere 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes ofsociety and in Burma 
even school childien are reported to be Its 
victims; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by progtitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac, The habit bas spread chicfly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling.—So far aa the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug a sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagon and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi 
Luoknow, Meerut. Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity Is 
employed In smuggling cocalne through the 
Custom houses It its packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and plece-gooda and 
in trunks which have secret compartments, 
The retall trade in the towns {s very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty 1s to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 


several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detested, the importers being Japanese and 
Chinese Sailors. The original marks on the 
pickets and phials are usually destroyed so 
that the name of the manufacturing firm may 
not beiound out, In 1922-23 the largest selzuro 
of cocaine made by the Excise Department in 
the Bom Ue rgt| was one of 10,500 grains, 
while in 1923-24 a seizure of 24,000 grains was 
ullccted, In October 1924 the Excise Depart- 
nent made a selzure of 46,500 grains in a single 
cise, 


The Review of the Customs Adminstration 
in ae 1925 26 contains the following pata- 
graph ° 


‘‘Most of the cocaine seized on {mport into 
Indit apptais to have come from the tar Nast. 
Lhe biggest seizures durlng the year were— 


825 oz. at Rangoon 
525 02 at Calcutta 
275 oz at Bombay 
2°0, 198, and 149 oz at Calcutta 


The total amount of cocaine § asecized by 
Custom Houses during the year was 3,453 oz,”" 


The amount seized is elther given to Hospl- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
sciler as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
rctail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
cxtent, in Bombay, High profits ensure the 
ontinuanee ot the trade. 


The taw in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows: No cocaine can be 
Imported caccpt by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post js entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and Nrensed 
Medical practitioner 1s ailowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
(ession, and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
oy any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as atmended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
loliows Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
ts. 4,090 or both. The law in Bombsy hag 
been further amended so ag to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
conweted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also containg asection for the punishment of 
house ownets who let their houses to habitual 


when a raid is contemplated, During the War | cocaine sellers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two desciiptions of optum must be distin- 
guished, Benars opium which 1s manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces 
and Malwa opium which 13 almost entircly 


roduced in certain Native Statca in Central 
india and Rajputana. 
Benares Opium Cultivation of yopry is 


confined to a himited area am the Uimtcd dito 
Vincen and ws permussikic only under b lcs 
The cultivator to whom advances ct wout 
onc third of the total umount cventudly due 
to them are made ty Govt) tree CE mtcrest is 
requircd to scl the whole ot his yraduce to the 
Govt at v rite fined Ly them now hs 10 41 
acct of 700 consistence The arca licensed ter 
cultivation has in recent) vears been much 
reducd om 101213 at was ws) 220) bights 
Viclding 26,613 maunds of optim and i 10.) 
26 it stood at 113 681 bizghis with an outtum 
of 14.001 maunds [he crude oplum reciv d 
from the cultivators ig sent to the Govt | actors 
at Gdhazipur where it 1s made up into thirce 
different forms —{(1) for cxport to the far 
last known as Provision opm — Ehius 
o}lum ix madc up i cakes at 710 consistence 
40 cakes woighing 140 Ibs bang packed dna 


chest) (2) Lor consumption im Jndin known te 
}xase  opum 9 Tus 1s) aso made up in 
eukcs at 900 conspstence eich Wolhing one 


acer, 60 Cakes bain, paulo fa one chest ul 
(3) Medicinal opm for use in India and for 
cvport to the Unitcd Ain,dom only 


Malwa Opium.—The poppy from  ebich 
Malwa opium 18 manufactured 18 grown chiefly 
wn the Native Stites of Indore Gwahor Barod. 
Rathim Jaors Situmiu Mewar Jartabgiurh 
Ihuiwart hotah and lonk Ile British 
Covernment has no concern with the qultiy ation 
of the poppy or the manutacture of the opium 
but at bas since Novermber 1927 an collabora 
tion with the States bean engaged im investica 
tious directed to the ulthmate abindonment | 
the States of poppy cultivat on The Govern 
ment mm uscd to regulate Pctote csports: to 


Ching were stopped othe import of Malwa 
opium unto and the trasyort through its 
termtorin <As the chict market tor Walwa 


opium was China, and asthe Strtes in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sta, 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to :mpose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea 


The poppy {8 sown in Novembre the plants 
flower in Tebruary and ty the cmd of Warch 
the whole of the oplum has Iken collected by 
the cultivators 


Salcs of Malwa opium for export to China have 
ceased sinco January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December oi 
that year when the last shipment was made 
Practically the whole of the Malwa oplum 
exported from Bombay weat to China. 


Revenue— Ihe press revenue eciived Vy 
the Government of Indie hom opin in recent 
vears 's as tollows 


Rs 
19} .-1¢ Se We 2 
Ole 17 PTA OO OTS 
1917 IS 10] Su 38 
11s |) 193 3¢ O70 
19 0 Jorv€acle 
16) ee ee | ros 41 3h 
Wo. SOT WE T8 
A) $78 12 0b 
Qs of 42181 664 
ht P| 37976177 
Ie» 6 414.99 78) 
19.6 4 tl ts &76 
WWF -b ()td,ct stim ate) »63 08 (OU 


Ihe only cCumtiics to which oxparts arc now 
parnstted are the United: Wanmgdom: (as regards 
model oplum) ard the british dar Pastern 
Colemtes Siam Preneh tide China and the 
Dutch Tust Indices 


Internal Consumption — Ihe internal 
pohcy ot the Covemmment of India has con 
nd as) onc of non intertarcuce with the mode 


Lite use of riw opium whether the object of 
the consumer be some real or sup posed physical 
benefit) or merely the andulgence ot the almost 
Waversal desuc of humiun bongs (particularly 
These whose ocaupati ns involve exposure or 
sev re Leddy exertion) for oa stimulant onoa 
nucotic Excessive indulgence has alwoaye 
een suppressed Phe totth cConsumytion in 
Pntish Indiv has pone down considerably at 
Wis 903 > Seems in JOI2 2) and 2901 72 


aw ft od 
sccTs In 192) 2 the: dufent pemod for wich 
flyuieb are av ubab lc 


Agreement with China —The fluctuailons 
in the rewcnue derived from opium are dircctly 
attributable to the trade conditions ariring 
out of the limitation of opium exports 
in 1907 being satisficd of the genuimencss 
of the cfforts of the Chinere Government to 
supprisd the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Governnent of India agreed to 
co opcrate by gradually rcatricting the amount 
of opium caported from India to Clina’ In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exportcd from India 
was to ht reduccd anoually by 5,100 chi sta from 
an assuincd standard of 67,000 clista Under a 
further agrcement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accckt rated on 
evidence being shown of the aupprcasion of the 
native production of oplum in China, and In 
accordance with this agrcement a further limi- 
tation was pluced on cxports to Clunese porta, 
lho reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond: 
Ing rise in the price obtaincd In India at the 
auction sales Forsome considcrable time, how: 
evcr, in 1912 the trade tn China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian oplum. Stocks accumulated 
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rapidly at Shangha: and Hongkong andt 3 
position in Decembtr 1912 had become s0 acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Governmc« t of India to relic Ve the nitua- 
tlon by the suspension of sales Sales were ac 
cordingly postponcd both of Benaics and Malwa 
oplum and in ordir to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete reluf the Government o! 
India un lertook to purchase for its own usc 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re 

mained to be exported in 1913 Ihe presert 
position in thr ry gird is that the expot trade 
to Ching has co iced sinc 2S Lut thes 

dctailg ue now ot hi tcueal amyortan ¢ only 


Glass and Glassware. 


Exports Sinco April 1).¢ the public 
auctions at (Calcutta have been discontinued 
aud no opium is exportcd to the Tur East 
cxcqpt by Govt to the (sovt of the importing 
¢ untry unir a direct sales wugreemcnt Lhe 
c\ports ir covered by a certificate from thi 
importing Govt that the opium 13 required by 
them for lz nnate purposes and will not Te 
r cxporte] In 1926 the Govt ot India also 
Ladle d to cAxtinguish ¢cvj orts to the Lar Last 


}iomt SIN ly a JO years cnding December 
lyf 1). ve pt lor stuctly medanal or 
tontifi purposes Numer ot chests exported 


lias Lallcu trom J4 8.7 in LJ1l. to 8 Llo in 1926 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


Ihe total value of the plass and glissware 
Imported int> Inliz im 392 _€ amountel 
to Rs 5) Iakbs comvarcd with Ke wo) 
lakhs in the previous your Ihe immyzorts of 
slassware in Indian ire showmggan upward 
tendoncy, they bung in 1913 14°Over Rs 246 
Iakhs) «soins value ote, over the quinqucn 
nial avcrage of Rau 161 lakhs Austria Hungary 
and (crmany Lefore the outbreak of the 
war ¢xportid bingls, beads, bottles, funnels 
chimn ys and globcs, ctc , to the valuc of Rs 116 
Inkhs in 191314 The value of average im 
ports from the ercmy countrics during the five 
pre war 3¢ irs was Ks 93 likhs or about 57 
€ the tradu With thcir disappcaranc from 
the Indian market, imports from J pan 
incrcascd to "1 / from 8% tht pre war average 
United Kingdom imercawcd her shipments of 
shcet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Biulzium Japan, however, could 
not mect the Indian demand and hence mnewed 
and pioneer efforts were mide in India to 
satisfy the nceds of the Indian consumer  Aftcr 
the war umports from what was the Dual Monar 
chy quickly revived 


Manufacture of Glass in India —Glass 
was manufacturcd m India in centuries befor: 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “ Indian 
Glass ' as being of superior quahty As a 
result of recent archeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels hav becn 
discovered indicative of the wry primitivi 
stage of the Industry ut no furthcr traces 
of ancient Indian Glase Industry as such sur 
vive, yot, it 1s certain that by the sixtecntt 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles Iho quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine 
ties of the last contury Manufacture of glass 
in Indla on modern European lines dates from 
the nimetics of the last century, when som: 

loneer efforts were made in this line Since 
hen a number of concerns have been started, 8 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions 
‘Lhey mainly devote themselves to the manufac 
ture of bangles and lampware aside by side with 
bottle making on a small scale This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the tuo well- 
defined classes of the Industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ll) 
the modern Factory Industry. 


(i) The Indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
r priscntecd in all parts ofthe country, but has 
its chief centres in lirozabad District of U P, 
wid Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
‘concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangle made from ‘‘ glass cakes or blocks ” 
made in larger Factories ‘The industry is at 
prcscnt in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
me third of the Indian demand for bangles 
Lhe quality his been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the pres not 
the turnover in this line nas gone up to 20 lakbs 
of rupecs a ycor But these bangles havo now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘silky ’ bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones 


(11) The modern Tactory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
ihe existing lactories cithcr stop at producing 
glass cakus for bangle as in Flrozabad or simple 
kind of Inmpwares and bottles With the 
cxlsting state of knowkdge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they protend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass Artistic glassware 13 out 
of th. question and the private capitalista who 
have to run their conccrns mostly with com- 
mcrcial ends do not think it worth thelr while to 
Spend money and labour on it War caused 4 
great decrease in volume—though not so much 
In value which was much increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc , and in order to 
micect the Indian demand for them, new Iactories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of Iampware and 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Jndian demand for this kind of 
glassware here are at present 14 Factories 
engagcd in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottles and carboys 
also The chiof centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Buijhol 
and Ambala , While bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta 


During the latter years of the war period, 
& number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districta, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belglan glass. 


Wild Birds’ Plumage. 17 


Causes of failure.—Records of the carliir from the cou-thelds. (5) To a certain extent, 
Ventures have shown that the falluresin some competition from Jopan and other Luropoan 
cases were due + part at ee proven Countries, 
causes, promment among w were (1 
of enlightened managemcat. (2) Lack af pron, Alkali uscd la almost entirely of Unglish 
commercial basis, as In some cases the propric manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-99% 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns in a& powdcred form. This Alkall has almost 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An {dcal completcly taken jlace of the various Alkaline 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined Larths formerly empl ycd by the Glass Bangle 
hy. the (a) aicaeness er quartz and fire-clay, ™nUfactures as the lattor cannot bo used In 
(6) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
market, Atleast two must be prescnt. Insome With the imported article. hese points must 
concerns, two were absent. (4) specialisation be carefully noted for future guidance. 
was lacking, some factorics in tt cir Initial stages The Industry developed considerably undia 
trying to manufacture three or four different; war conditions; but In pcace times, in 
kinds of glass. are simultancously hhe lampware,; this transition stage, Iimmedlato efforts must be 
bottles, and bangles,etc. (5) Paucity of suffla made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
ent fluid capit 1! for imitialexpenses for machinery , trial Commission say in thelr Report (Appendix 
or other improvements or even in some cases for | [), t2z.: ‘Pho Glass Industry, even in Its slm- 
running the concern in the beginning. plest form ts highly technical and can be efiicl- 


But beyond these there are certain real and ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
specia) causes that contributed to the failure o ™@nagers and expert workmen ‘Lhe present 
some of these and binder the progress of the stage has been reached by Importing men, only 
icst Chlef nmong them are (1) The Industry | partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
8 in [ts Infant stage and hence such failures are al on a ed ae sapan; and by sending 
but tnerdental. (2) No expert guidance in this a ee eee ee eee 
line, there Is a lack of men and good literature edge they can, ‘Lhe glass industry ts a closed 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type, | {rade and its socrets are carefully guarded, 0 
The present Indian workmin in this line and at ae latter a ie has not proved conspl- 
blowers aro few in number and illiterate They, GHOMALY, SUCCEBSIt. 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend ; Biblhoography—IJndian Industries Commis- 
ible to management. (4) Heavy cost of good sion Report (Appcndix); Indian Munitions 
fuel, the works usually being situated where Loard, ludustral Handbook, etc. ‘Notes on 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and Glass Winufacture” By C 8 Jo. (Bulletin No. 
consequently, in most cases, ata great distance 29 of Indian Industrics and Labour, 1922 ) 


WILD BIRDS’ PLUMAGE. 


‘The Bill for prohibiting the importation into Blue Jays) are prrhaps the birds which have 
England of wild birds’ plumage, which was been most cxtensively hilled in the pust, and 
mtrodu.ed mto Parhamcent in 1913, was the of these, egrcts have attracted the greatest at- 
cccasion of a fierce controversy on the nature tention. ‘here are thrce species met with 
of the plumage traffic. Organised opporition in India the Large, Smalicr and Little Egreta. 
to the Hill, although successful in preventing All three are pure white slim birds which develop 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the during the breeding season a dorsal train of 
public that the pluinage tiade wis not one of toatbers, which elongates and becomes “ de- 
great cruelty The controversy continued with cormposcd” as it is expressed, that Is to say, the 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree barbs are separate and distinct from each other, 
ment was errived at Ixtween the two parties thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
The most important clause in the agrecment for which these birds are much sought after and 
stipulates that within four months of the Bill ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty yoars ago the exports 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be , were valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
appointed by the Board of Trade. ThisCom- ! since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, diminished But, though legitimite exports 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives have been stopped, the trade is so Jucrative as 
of the feather trade, and four other independent tolead to many attempts at smuggling Within 
membejs. The function of this Committee will | a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions ventive Department, for example, seizcd egret 
to and removals from the existing schedule plumcs worth Rs 2,19,047 in Indja and £44,000 
(ostrich and eider duck) of birds whose plumage in London. The rupce value represents the 
may be imported. ‘The passing of the Plumage sum which the exporters paid to those who 
Bill will thus place England ab cast of the United took the fcathers from the birds, so the Joss to 
States and of her own daughtcr Dominions in the trade was considerable In addition, 
tho suppression of a barbarous industry, as all pcnaltics varying from Re. 5,000 to Ra. 10 000 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their each and amounting altogether to Rs 69,176 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
under the Plumage Bill. in attempting to export the fcathers A case 

was reported from Rangoon In 19160f a man 

Plumage birds.—The birds most killed being found in posseasion 22 Ibs of egret 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy feathers valucd at Rs. 66,000. Although fre- 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, quently denied, there seem vely little reason 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and to doubt, that within the last decade 
rollers. Egreta and rollers (popularly known as egreta bave bcen successfully bred in capti- 
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vity by the fisherfolk in the province 
of Sind But whether such birds can be 
bred without cruelty, and if so whether the ex 
port of their piunare could be legalised without 
enco g barbaries in other areas of the 
peninsula, is a question which cap only be 
decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
Inquiry 

Legislation —Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed tho course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authoritics to 
make rules prohibiting under penaltics tho sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding stasona, and the 
importation into any Municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birda during 
those scasons, and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds 


Afterwards, In .902, action was taken under 
the Sea Oustoms Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and fcathers exported 
bona fide as apccimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIIL of 1912 goes much further than 


HIDES, SKINS 


Tndta’s loca) nanufacturcs of shins and leathcr 
have steadily increased in recent yc irs Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good, thire was a large 
demand for hides, and prices rulcd high While 
in the continenta] markets stocks wore high 
owlng to overtrading in the previous year 
the United States had a shortige which was 
catimated at approximately two million picccs 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up tillthen been brisk was a riously dislo 
crated. Exports to enemy countries capecially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markcts for the raw material The raw 
hide business of India, it 1s well known, has 
hitherto been largely, If not quite entirely 
1n the hands of German firms or firms of German 
orlgin. Germany has had the largest share 
of Indja’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 pcr 
cent. of the total exports In 1912-13 she 
took $2 per cent and in 1913 14, 35 per cent 
Raw hides were exported to Lrieste in consi 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent. of 
India’s exports passed through Iriste in 
1918-14 the percentage was 21 


‘The caports in hidis and shins in 1026 27 
amountcd in value to Ra 1455 Lakhs ‘Ship 
ments of raw hidts and skins amounted to 
60,627 tons which was only 200 tons Ics» than 
tho eaports of the previous year kifty-flve psr 
cont of the exports under this head consist. d of 


Hides, Skuns and Leather 


the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act ia to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governmenta 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish “close times,” presumably during 
the breeding scasons, in the whole of their 
territories or In specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
{mposus penatics for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds ind animals in contravention 
of the ‘close time” regulations, and tor the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time There 1s 
power to grant exemptions in the inti rests of 
scientific rescarch, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by aby person of a wild 
animal in dcfisce of himself or of any other 
person and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in dona fide defence of 
property 


Onc dc fcctin the law may be noticed When 
an exporter ts discovered, the Customs Dopart- 
ment canon a& magistrate’s warrant have his 
house searchcd und scize the feathers found 
thu rc to produce as evidence that he Is engaged 
in thc trade But thcy havo to return the 
finthers 1nd ian only take possession of them 
if carl are discovercd prescntly in course of 
expor 


AND LEATHER. 


1ew hiles which ymountc tt» 27 900 t ns v ued 
mek 2 “likhs as compar d with % 100 tons 
vilu dat hs 3,2. Jukhs shipped in the preced 
Lin Vou, 

Conditions of the Trade —The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in Jeather 
manufacture are in the hands cithcr of 
VMahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
parativily small community The traffic is 
subjcct to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons In famine 
years for instance the ¢«xports of untinned 
hidcs rise to an abnormal figure The traffic 
18 also peculiarly affected by the diifuulty of 
obtaining c pitel and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degridation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of compctition and popular interest 
and favour 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completuly than that of leather By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours, and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage 
but in apite of general backwardness the Icather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
afticles. But since the outbreak of war pro: 


Grain Elevators. 


gress has been more rapld and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indlan hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 
Protecting the industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal diMculty at present in the hides 
and leather Industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action t« 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Lezislative Council furthertoamend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It is to Impose 
an oxport duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible In India and falling this in other parts 
of the Empire, Instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industrics ex- 
plaincd that ‘‘ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanncrics for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military roquirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
fiourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it ney tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requiremonts, 
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If some other support Js not given. We want 
to keep this industry allve, and we belicve that 
in this case protection In the shape of a 15 per 
cent. export duty Is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly jnst also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased {In number durin 
the past three years, they can only deal wit 
& comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which Indta produces, and It !s 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this largo surplus 
should, so far as ible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end In view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it 1s proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tannod within the 
Empire ; and Indlan hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
a abroad will not be ontitled to any 
rebate,” 

Indigenous methods.—India possesses a 
large selection of excelicnt tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such Iike materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
oularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years t strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 

rary data on the subject has been brought 

gether by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in Indla 
tilt the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by the late Mr. F. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars ars | India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and therisksthatit rans, Itis pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate means 
of preserving his wheat and that ho is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time: also that the 
prices then Obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
is explained and an attempt is madeto gauge 
the probability that the enormously Increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts Come {nto bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
prico, or could be economically raps pebaty 
under a system In which @ few months of con- 
gestion alternated with & longer pesos of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do thisis to intensify the evil and soto en- 
gage in @ vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other counties. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such coantries. 
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TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

V of 1889) was passed in 1889, butits operation 
n the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1804, with the introduction of the 
resent tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for asseasment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulcnt 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that plece-goods should be stamped with 
thelr length in yards. In this reapect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act docs not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
whon goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description. The number of deten- 
tions under the Act during the twenty years 


ending 1924-25 has been :— 


Average of the five years 
ending 1907-08 
1912-13 
1917-18 
1922-23 
1924-25 


Detention is but rarely followed by 
cation, and there have been only 64 such 
cascas during the past ten years. Usually 
detained goods are released with a fine, apd 
this procedure was followed in 16,919 cases out 
of the 27,184 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,198 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 
In this period of ten years 9 per cent. of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 69 per cent. of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was cither not 
stated or was falsely stated, and in 22 per cent. 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
fog of plece-goods had been infringed. 


1,108 
1.960 
2.810 
1,840 
3,331 


confis- 


INDJAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 
A handbook to the Patent Office in India,! by the Rules made under those Acts. The 


which ig published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the gencral publile 
in 80 convenicnt a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patcnts and Designs oxplaing 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
jndicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 


The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lics in the English ‘‘ Statute of 
Monopolies’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
2ist year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is us follows :— 
* Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hercafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which othcrs at the timo of 
making of such letters patent and grants shail 
not use, 80 as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of tradc, 
or gonerally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such priyijege 
hereafter to made, but that the same aha}l 
be of such force as they should be {f thia Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 


The existing Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, salts Suppers by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act, 1015, and 


Patent Office docs not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and Other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act IIT ot 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Pena] Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they alwayg have done in matters 
of major interest. One main differcnce ex/ats, 
however, ag Owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks 
India cannot becosne a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
ate Obtainable in other countries, 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for somo twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an ulcertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, Owing to some intormalities the Act itselt 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
I was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. ‘The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
ae eae are now replaced by the present Act 
or 1911. 

The existing Acta extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas, This of course includes 
Burma, but if does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, vts., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan) 3) Mysore, (3) Gwalior bave ordin- 
anoes of th own, for which particulars must 


Inventions 


be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Officein Calcutta. The ob: 
ject of the Act of 1911 was to provides simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent mghts and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made In the law need wot here be re- 
ferred to in detail, They gave further protec- 
tion both to the Inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 

rind. At the same time a Controller ot 

atents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters proviousl 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and D ahieas was made ‘for the grant of a 
sealed ‘“‘patent’’ instead of for the mere’ 
recognition of an ‘“‘exclusive privilege.” The: 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 


Important am: Qdmoents have been made in 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act since 1911, 
the most Important being the prioity given to 
Indian Inventors over others to apply for Bri- 
tish patents within 12 months trom the date of 
the Indian application, Similarly, an applicant 
for a British patent has priority over other 
applicants io India for 12 months trom the date 
of his British application, 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be scen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Oflicc 
at the following places :— 


AHMEDABAD.,R. C. Technical Institute, 
ALLAHABAD.. Public Library. 

BANGALORE .Ind{an Institute of Science. 
Banopa ..Depattment of Commerce and 


Industry 
BoMBpAY  ..Record Office. 
” .» Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti. 
tute, Byculla. 
9 .. The Bombay Textile and Engin 
eering Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 
CALOUTTA ,.Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 
- .» Bengal Engincering College 
Sid pur. 
CAWNPORE .. Office of the Director of Industrics, 
United Provinces. 


CHINSURAE .. Office of the Commissioner, Bur4* 
wan Division. 


and Designs. 


CHITTAGONG .Officcofthe Commissioner, Chittae 
gong Division. 


Dadoa .-Officeofthe District Board, Dacca, 
DELI . Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 


HYDERABAD . Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizan’s Government. 
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KARACHI = ,.Oflce ofthe City Deputy Colloctor, 

LAHORE ~~... Punjab Public Library. 

Lonpon ,.The Patent Office, 25, South 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

MADRAS __., Record Office, Egmore. 

bs . College of Eng!neering. 

MYSORE  ,. Office of the Sccretary to Govern: 
minent, Genera and Revenue 
Department. 

NaGpur — ., Viotorla Tochnical Institute, 

POONA «College of Engincoring. 


RANOW! . Office of the, Director ef Indus: 


trics, Bihar & Orissa 


.. Office of the Revonue Secretary 
Government of Burma, 


ROORKER ,. Thomason College. 
SHOLAPUR . Office of the Collector, 
PUBLICATIONS on sale at the Patent Office :~~ 


RANGOON 


Price 
Rs, a, 
Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 
Rules and Instructions) .. as 
The Indlan Patents and Dosigns 
Act,Ilof1911  .. ee - 010 
Tho Indlan Patents and Dosigns Act, 
II of 1911 (Urdu and Hind!) ,.,eachoO 2 
The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 ws ee o OO 28 
Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of Ind) ae co 0 ' 
Annual Subscription with postage ,, 8 0 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat. 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Ohro- 
nological liste, 1900—1904) o» 28 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Ohronological lists, 1905—-1911) .. 3 Q 
each, 
Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) ,, 8 
Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919,1920 .. ,,L O 
Printed Specifications of [Inventions 
Bince 1912 .. « of c8 »® 3 
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The Indian Tariff Board, 1927. 


Textile Industry —The Special = Parilf 
Board which Was appointed In June 1926 to 
Investigate the causes of the depression im the 
cotton tertile Industry and to report whether 
the industry was in need ot protection submitted 
its report in Januray 1927 but it was not pub 
lished until June Lhe Board found that the 
dc pression in the mill industry which commenced 
in 1923 had affected Bombay much more acutcly 
than any other centre, and that throughout Indi, 
the mills with spinninz departments only had, 
with very few exceptions becn affected to a 
grater ¢\tent than milly with both spinning and 
weaving dupartmcnts 


Causes of the Depression — | he suggcsted 
casos of the depression were Cxamined un ler 
four heads (1) world factors (hi) caternal com 
petition, (it) Causes affecting the Indian = cotton 
te rvtle industry as ue whole and (iv) causes spectul 
to Bombay so Jhe two world fuctors which om 
the opinion of the Board had matcnually 
contribute 1 to the depression were the altered 
Telations Intween agrinan and gencral yrices 
from 19.0 onwards and the course of the puas 
of Amcrican cotton from that year Under the 
head cxternd compctition the most important 
findings bixd on an ¢xhaustive c\amination 
of thc statisticcs of Japansec imports of yarn 
ani vicce goods into India during the post war 
ponod wd of thar charactor were that Japancse 
yirn of >25 counts and above and J aupancse 
Goth of counts of 30s and avove wore being sold 
In Judi. it procs which were practically equal 
to the cost of maufacture alone in Indig without 
any allowince for protit or depreciation In 
thene Circumstances the Bowd held that the 
competition of Japanese yarn and cloth must be 
regarded as wn importint cause of the de pression 
In the mull industry m Indi. It stigmatiscd 
this compc tition as unfair on the ground that the 
conditions of lalour in Jipin were infcrior to 
those in India in respect of the Jen.th of the 
working diy and the cmployment of women and 
uvoniles at mght Phe adv untae demve d from 
the double shitt working rendered possible by 
the employment of women ind children at might 
whith is prolulited by the Indian J actory Act 
was placcd at 4 per cent on the actual cost of 
manufacture both of yarn and cloth an advan 
tuge which would be considerably increascd ff 
+ reasonable return on capital were included in 
the cost of production Lhe depreciation — of 
the Japanese exchange trom 1924 onwards had 
stimulated «exports trom Jiupin to Indias whilst 
it lasted but Japan had ccaxd to enjov any 
special advantage in this respect nor could it 
be establishcd that Japanese goods were bcing 
dumped in India Amongst the causes of de 
pression which has been suggest d as applicable 
to India as a whole, the Board found that over 
capitalisation of miles could not be included 
though it had undoubtidly contributed to 
accentuate the depression in Bombay as had the 
high dividends paid and the consequent failure 
to husband resources during the boom perlod 
The use of inefficient machinery was also ruled 
out as a cause of depression The managing 


agency system wasin the main acquitted ot 
responsilility for the existing conditions though 
cortain defects inherent in that system = such ay 
uaduc conservatism ynd Lack of initiative were 
held to have tosome cxtent contributory to 
them =the Boards condusion as regards the 
Stabilisition of the rupce at ls od was that 
coming ws this did at atime of falling prices 
it had rendemd the problom prescated by the 
disparity betwoon prices and wages In the 
industry some whit moi acute 


Of the causes of the depression which had been 
Pleh e as spocial to Bombay the Board 
found that the low of tho «xport trade in yarn 
with China ind the increasing Competition of 
mills in Ahmedabad and other centres wore th 
most impottanf in the five years befor the 
Wir the exports ot yarn trom Bombay repre 
aonted 43 per cent of the total Bombay mill 
production Inftle five years cnding 192% 24, 
they were only 24 per cont and in 1924 2) they 
had fallen to LL per cont Ihe loss of the tradc 
with China in yarn which had not bccn compen- 
satcd appreeiably by an incrcas In the cxtent 
of picet goods meant that thc Bombay mills 
had to find an outlot in the home market tor the 
cquivalent of $00 million yards of cloth at a 
time when they wore faecd with the compctition 
of an additonal 400 mijlion yards of cloth 
manutacturd in mills in India outside Kombay 
Ihe costs of production in Bombay and other 
contres were carefully ¢xamincd and the con 
Clusion reached was that Bombay was under 
substantial disadvantages as comp ired with 
centres in respect of cost of tucl and powcr cost of 
watrin! higher local taxation Thcse dls 
adyantigcs, however were rither more than 
s¢t off by adv antazcs in .ezird to cost of stores 
of insurance ind of olfce cxpenses By tar the 
greatest disabllify under which the Bombay 
industry libcurcd in its competition with mulls 
in Ahmcdibad ind other centres in India was Its 
high cost of ] ebour 


Remedial Measures — [he remedial measures 
suggested by the Board were discussed under 
four heads—(I) inte rnal ¢conomics (ii) improve 

ments in orgwusation (1) changes in the tariff 
and (iv)Statc ald other than changes in the tariff 
[he Board held that the most important diltec 
tlon in which internal «economics could be cffe cted 
was by Increasing the cidency of labour a 
mcthod which {t regarded an guatly to be pre 
forred to a reduction in wages Jf mack very 
detailed recommendations as to the ways in 
which greatcr labour ethclency could be x#¢ cured 

Othcr suggestions put foward undcr this head 
wore that a single hedge contract would lead to 
economics in the purchase of tho raw material 
that the charge for water used by the mills in 
Bombay should be reduced and that the town 
duty ’ of one rupre per bale levicd on all cotton 
consumed in the Bombay mills should be reduerd 
to eight annas The Board then turned Its 
attention to the organisation of the industry 
and made suggestions for Increasing the efficiency 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Assoclation by the 
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constitution of strong sub committecs to decal 
with the various branches of the Assouation s 
activities Improvements in the personnel 
of the firms of managing agents were recom- 
mended ‘The writing down of the capital in 
the Bombay mill undustry was held to be a matter 
requiring iinmediate attention thc most 
important recommendation undcr this hcad was 
that Bombay should uti'i4c to the tull its natural 
advantag.s in the matter of climatc aud situa 
tion for the production of poods of highcr 
counts and that the difficulties in the way of ifs 
doing so preacntcd by thc lack of suitable raw 
material in India should be overcome temporarily 
by the greatcr use of American and Africin 
cotton A great expansion In thc Bombay mill 
production of bluachcd colourcd and dyed and 
printcd good» was suggerstcd as one remedy for 
the depression Jo this cnd, the Board recom 
mendcd the catablishment by a combination of 
mills of a large factory for combined printing, 
bleaching and dveing in or near Bombay — It 
further suggests grater attcntion to the 
dt peorm nt of the export trude of Bombay and 
pointed out that that the first csscntial to such 
devdopment was that adequate information 
should be collected regarding conditions in 
certain large markets In the Nec ur and Lar | ast 
and that the industry should be in a postition 
to utillac it In n gard to changes in the tariff the 
Board was unanimous In holding that no justl 
fication for an export duty on cotton could be 
established and that the conccasion of free entry 
enjoyed by cotton mill machinery and mill 
stores prior to 1921 should again be granted 
It was further agreed that a moderate measur of 
protection, mm addition to that affordcd by the 
existing revenuo duty of 5 pr. cent on yarn and 
11 per cent on cloth could bc justified for such 
period as Jabour conditions in Japan remained 
inferior to those In Jndit 


The Pucsidint Mr F Novyec differed from his 
colleagucs Rays Hari Kishan Kaul and M2 
N S Subba Rao as to the form m which thus 
protection should be given Ihc two latte 
held that a differential duty against Japan wap 
undesirible as was also in all round mercase in 
the duty of yarn owing to its cihtct on the hand 
loom industry = Thor view was that protection 
to the cotton mill mdustry should be given in 
the form of an addition to the exmitng duty on 
all cotton manufactures other than varn The 
addition they recommended was 4 per cent 
and in discussing the form in which state aid 
could be given other than by chaugcs m the tarifi 
they proposcd that the proceeds of the additional 
duty should bc utileed in providing a stimulus 
to the production of goods of Ingher quality by 
the grant of a bounty on the pinning of higher 
counts of yarn ‘Lhey, thercfore, recommended 
that a bounty of one anna pir pound or ites 
equivalent, should bu given on all yarn of 328 
and lngher counts bascd on the production of an 
average of 15 per cent of the total spindleage in 
mills in Bntish India The operition of the 
bounty would hc limited tofour years at the end 
of which period the operation ot the ncw Japanese 
Factory Law would have removed the effect of 
the unfair competition from that country It 
would also be limited to the production of 15 
per cent of the spindleage in any one mill and 
would not be eves unless the total spindleage 
employed on the production of higher counts 
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excecdcd 7$ per cont anl the 


spun was not below 345 


Mr Noyce held that this scheme would do 
nothu to help those nulls which had no weaving 
depart ts or to solve the griatcst problem be 
torr the ombay mull industry that of meeting 
the ancreasinz competition of other centres 
Hc also considend that the administrative 
ditticulties in working it would prove insuperable, 
In tis view the maximum amount of prot« ction 
which could be justitied was that which would 
offxet the actual advantage per pound of yam 
or per pound of cloth manutacturcd which was 
derived from double shift working in Japan 
He therefore, recommended the imposition of 
a diflercntial duty of 4 yer cont on all cofton 
manutacturcs imported into India from Japan 
this duty to continuc until the cnd of the finan- 
qal your 1929 30 


Although the Board failed to agrce in regard 
to the Lounty scheme it was unanimous in its 
view on other forms of State aid to the industry 
It sugeested asastiance from Government if 
a watistactory scheme tor a coml ined bleaching 
dycing and printing plant could be put forwarc 
by the Bombay mill mdustiy the catablishment 
of Trade Cominissioncrs at Basra and Mombasa 
an! a@ rapid survey of the potcntlalites of the 
markcts in other countries by a small mission 


Wvcrige count 


consieting of an offical and a nomince of — the 
Bombiy “Millowners Association It also 
suggested that the Bombay mill industry 


should havc its own representative in its prinaupal 
cxport mirkets and that an expenditure incurred 
hy the Bombay Millowners’ Association in this 
respect should be supplemented for four years by 
tle grant of an equal amount from Governincot 
up to a maximum of Rs 20 000 annually = The 
question of assisting the industry by sibsidising 
shipping freights was held to be one for investi- 
zation by tht Irade Commissioners and the 
Comincreial Mission No justification was 
considered to exist for the grant of export 
bountics or the abolition of company super ta\ 
liwally the Board rejectcd the claum for special 
treatment of the hosiery dustry and also that 
put forwird by certain mills using imported 
vain for the abolition of the duty on yarn of 
counts above 40s or for a rebate of the duty on 
such yarn 


Decision of the Government of India — 
Ihe Government of India dealt with the recom- 
Tic ndations of the Board so far os these related 
to chiunges in the Dariff in a Resolution of the 
Commerce Department datcd June 7th 1927 
Ihcy acecpted Mr Noyaus view that the pro- 
posed bounty scheme was impracticable and 
held that its rejection removed the pnincipar 
reason advanced by the majonty of the Board 
for a generil increase 1m the import duty on 
cotton piece goods They further held that the 
advantages to Japan resulting from labour 
conditions which they placed at 10 per cent 
if a reasonable return on capital were included 
in the cost of production, was more than covered 
by the cxisting revenue duty of 11 per cent on 
cloth and that in these circumstances no addition- 
al duty on this account could be justified The 


, existing duty of 5 per vent on yarn did not fully 


cover the Japanese advantage, but an additional 
duty was undesirable in view of its prejudicial 
effect on the handloom industry. @ recom- 
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mendations of the Board In regard to the duty 
on machinery and mill stores were aca pted m 
principle , but the Government of India hcld that 
difftrentiation between industrics was undcsir 
able Ihcy theretore decidcd that the duty on 
all machinery and on ce rtam mull stores should be 
remitted 


The deaston of the Government ot India led 
t> a strong protest trom a conference of repre 
Rentatives of the cotton mill industry which 
met at Bombay in June, and by a deputation of 
misown ra which was subsequently = received 
by the Viceroy at Simla Lhe represc ntations 
thus made led to v reconsideration of the whole 
question by the Government of India and on 
August 16th 1927 they announced that) thes 
had come to the condusion thit the cotton 
Kpinning industry coull fairly claim additional 
assistance and that they hid decided to bring 
before the Icgislature a BIL providing that up 
tothe 31st March 1930 the duty on cotton yarn 
Irrespective of the country of origin should be 
one ind half annas per pound or > per cent 
adialorm whichever was higher This mount 
that the specie duty would be Jeviatdle on all 
Importid yarn, unless its valuc exceeded 
Rp 1140 per pound in which case it would 
continue to be 5 per cent ad calor m= In order 
to minimise the burden imposed on the handloom 
Industry by the revised duty the duty on arti 
ficial silk which was being uscd in increasing 
quantities by handloom weavers and In cotton 
mills would be reduced from 1» to 7) per cent 
the Government also deadcd to catcnd the list 
of mull stores cxcmptcd from duty lwo Acts 
embodving thes decisions were passed at. thic 
Septemba session of the Imperlal I egisl ature 


The Government of India hive accepted the 
rocommendation o1 the Lairitt Board that 
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small Commercial Mission should be dc puted to 
erplore the potcntialitics of certain cvport 
markets Dr D B Meck, the Tircctor-(uneral 
of Commercial Intelligence, and Mr I Maloney, 
the Secretary of the Bombay Millowners Asso 
aiition, have been dcputed to undertake the 
Investigation 


Miscellaneous Inquirles— he  Judian 
Jariff Board proper was cugiged during the 
ycar on a numba of misccllancous cnquiries 
It took cvidcoce In regard to rallway waggons 
and undearframcs and their component parts, 
wire and wite nals bolts and nuts stccl Castings 
machine belting printing paper ply wood anc 
wi chests and matches he ouly report 
published during the year was that on the dutles 
on printing paper The question refermad to 
the Board was the interpret ution of the cntry in 
the Janff achedwe imposing a protective duty 
of one tuna per pound on printing papcr con- 
taining tess than 6> per cont of mechantcal wood 
pulp = Lhe Government of Indian had rulcd that 
the percentage of mechanicd pulp should be 
calculited on the total waght of the peper and 
not merdy on the fibre content Che ¢tfect 
of this ruling was to bring within the scope of 
the duty large quantitites of Importcd news 
prt which there appcarcd reason to balleve it 
hid been the antention of the Legislature to 
cxvclude when the Bamboo Paper Industry 
Protection Act) of 1)2>) wis pasad = The fariff 
joard reportcd in tavour of C(Aduding trom the 
motcetive duty printing paper contamling no 
mechani al wood pulp erin which the mechantaal 
woouw pulp umounts to less than 65 per ant of 
I the fibre content = lhar wcommendation was 
acecptad by the Government of India and em- 
bodicd in an Act passed at the sc ptember session 
oi the J cyislature 


COPYRIGHT. 


There !s no provision of law in British India modifications of them in their applications, 


for the regigtration of Copyright Protection translations and musical compositions 


In the 


for Copyright accruts under the Indian Copy- case of works first published In British India 
nght Act under which there is now no rcgis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform of 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, oe peg to an impor- 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act made such. visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act] ments for producing musical sounds _ vere 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “* The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India | majority of Indian melodies,” It was ex lained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought Intojio Council, ‘“‘have not been published, 1.¢., 
force in India byproclamation in the Gazette written In staff notation, except through the 
of Indva on October 30, 1912 Under s 27 medium of the phonograph. Itis impossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in manv cases to Identify the original composer 
legislature of British  esepreg to modify or or author, and the melodics are subject to great 
add tothe provisions of the Actinitsa lication) variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power! conditions 8 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed ‘The| English Musical Copyright Act of 1002 by 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to|defining musical work 483 meaning any 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The)combination of melody and harmony, or elther 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled|of them, printed, reduced to writing, or otheg- 
makes some formal adaptations of them to| wise graphically produced or reproduced,” 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 
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Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are Icvied for §scal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries But the tariff has been modificd 
with a view to admitting free orat favourabie 
rates articlos, the choap import of which was 
considcred necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
aro admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, ctc. are acsessed at 24 per cent. and {ron 
and atcel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco 
liquors and matches. 


Re-Imports.—Articles of forcign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-lmport 
exempted from duty on the following condi: 
tions :— 


The Collector of Customs must be satisficd— 
(1) of the identity of the articles ; 


(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 


(3) tHat the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import; 


(4) that they are private personal property 
ro-imported for personal use, not met- 
chandise for sale ; 


(5) that. not more than three yoars have 
passed since they were re-cxported. 


Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs donc to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied tc 
him at the time of re-importation, 


To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the timo of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin 
ation. 


This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended forthe benefit of Companics 
or Corporate Bodies. 


Drawbacks. When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 

rted by sca into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which dutics of Customs 
have been paid on Importation, are re-ex ported 
by sea from such Customs port to any forelgn 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship kee to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 


Provided that, inevery such case, the goods 
be P ecg to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records: 
of the Custom House, or within such extended , 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficicnt cause being shown, 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding $ years. 


When any gooda, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-oxported by sca as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as ifthey had becn so re-exported from the 
former port: 


Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on ch they were first imported into British 

ndila. 


No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to recelve such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 


No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless pnymont be demanded within 
»ix pee from the date of entry for ship- 
ment, 


Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shal] make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and ccuntinues to be, entitled to 
drawback thercon, 


Merchandise Marks.—Importers into India 
especially from countrics other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with tho law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the princlpal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued therce- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force docs not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marke Manual which {is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications, 


Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads :— 


1. Counterfeit trade marks ¢ 


2, Trade descriptions that are false in res- 
pect of the country of origin; 


3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
Tespects ; and 


4, Lengths not properly stamped on plese 
goods. 


Customs Tariff. 


Schedule Ii—(Import Tariff). 


Notr 1 —Jn the expression “ ad valorem ” 


used in these Schedules the reference [s to‘ 
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‘real value’ 


as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VILL of 1878), unless an article 


has a tariff value asaigned to tf, 


Not! 2 -—‘lariff valucd heads are bavd on the ordinary trade description of each article and cover 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separataly provided tor 





° 
7: 
4 Names of Articles. Per 
¥ 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 
FISH. 
1 | FISH, SALTED, Wet or dry .. ee ee ae Indian 
maund of 
82? Ibs. 
avoirduposs 
weight. 
9 | Fish, excluding salted fish (see Serlal No. 1) ae Pana 
8 |Fisauaws, Including efngally and sozille, and ee 
sharkfins. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
4 |FRuITS AND VEGETABLES, all sorts, fresh, dried, age ia 
salted or preserved f 
Tariff values,— 
Almonds, without shell .. 6 Ke 5% ewt. 
a khgazi Persinn inthe sholl_.. ” 
ae in the shell Persian .. Ee oa a 
Cashew or cajoo kernels .. - 
Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch. East Indies and thousand, 
am 
iy) Maldives ee ee ee ae 9s 
“ other .. oe an » 
Ss kernel (khopra).. oe eA as cwt. 
Dates, dry,in bags ‘a 9° 
‘i wet, in bags, baskets and bundles ea » 
“a »» 10 pots, boxes, tins and crates af of 
Figs, dried, Persian os ae if as si 
T] ee European ee ee ee oe 99 


Garlic es a 
Pistachio nuts a 


Raisins, Red, Perstan Gulf ee 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Ad talorem 


* The rate on the Ist January, 1UZ8 and unuIt urtner notice IS BILLS 1g. 


+ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 3, 
dated the 25th September 1926, Currants are Ilable to duty at Rs. 1-4-0 per cwt. 


®eecrm 


So CoM GO emo coe ose 


Duty, 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 
rupee as the 
Governor~ 
General fn 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
India, from 
time to time 
preacribe,* 
15 per cent, 


15 pe 9. 


16 os i) | 
1D ae 
15 os os 
15 Lhd oD 
1b 5, » 
16 5 
. oo 

+ Ed o> 
16 9) oD 
15 oD thd 
16 2° tT) 
15 pe i] 
15 5, 5 
15 ve pe 
15 o> oe 
15 7 a9 
15 3? > 
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than 42 per cent. of proof spirit. 


Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent. of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to * all other sorta of Spirit.” 











& 
a 
= Tariff 
: Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty. 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. Its. a. 
GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 
& |FLour oxcept sago flour ee ee oe ae caw Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
6 {GRAIN AND PUISE, all sorts, including broken Ries | wien Free, 
grainsand pulse, buteXcluding tlour (see Serial 
No.5 and 7), 
7|/Sagco FLOUR ee be Be Free, 
LIQUORS, Rs. @ p. 
8 |ALR, Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented | Imperial er 0 8 0 
liquors. gallon or. 6 
quert bottles 
Q |DENATURED SPIRIT .. oe se oe coos Ad valorem |74 per cent: 
10 | PERFUMED SPIRITS .. ce es a .. | Imperial seen Rs. 86 or 
gallon or 6 16 per cent, 
quart bottles. Ad valorem 
whichever is 
higher. 
11 |Liquvevges, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions coutaining spirit— 
(a) Entered in such & manner ag to indicate Ditto. cous Ra. 30 or 
that the strength is not to be tested. 15 per cent. 
Ad walorem, 
whichever is 
higher, 
(6) Lf tested Imperial rer Rs. 21 14 
gallon or 6 and the duty 
quart bottles to be in- 
of the creaged OF 
strength of reduced in 
London proportion 
proof, ap the 
strength of 
the _apirit 
exceeds or 
is leys than 
London 
proof oF 15 
per cent, 
Ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 
12 | Allother sorta of SPIRIT .. os ee as Ditto eees Ditto, 
13 |W NES— 
Ke, a. p. 
Champagne and al) other sparkling wines not | Imperial ee 9 0 0 
containing more than 42 per cent. of proof | gallcn or 6 
spirit. quart b>‘xJes 
Ali cther sorts of wines not containing more Ditt>, eeee 4 8 0 
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oO 
Z | 
R Names of Articles, | Per aA aN Duty, 
o 
v7) 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. Rs. a DP 
PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 
14 |PRovrsions OLLMAN’s & STORES, AND GROCERIES, Ad talorem |15 mr cent 
allnores excluding vinegar In casks (see Serial No 
) 
laruf ralues 
Butter : ee eG Ib, 112 O| 15 per cort 
Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) ef és cwt, IZ 0 0/15, ,, 
Cassava or Tapioca (flour) =... ae = » 10 2 0/15 » ,, 
China preserves insyrup _«. i .. | _Boxof 6 8 8 OJ 15, ,, 
large or 12 
Bmall jars. 
; am dry, candicd.. 2 ate ib 07 0O}15, ,, 
China Canned fruit ee ee ee ee Case of 4 15 0 0 15 os te 
dozen. 
| Cocum ee ees se ee se ae cwt, rf 0 0 15 + oa 
| Ghi ae se ee . 99 68 (0) 0 15 Ba 39 
Vogetable product .. ae : Mt rr 420 0/15, ,, 
Vermicell), flour, from Chint und the Tard ust sa 25 0 07)15 » ,, 
9 Peas ” > 99D 9 7) ” 32 0 0} 15 8 ” 
oe Rice 99 99 ’ 99 9 9” 9? 13 8 0 16 op ») 
Yeast, from China andthe Kar last .. . 29.0 0/15 , 4, 
5 
VINEGAR, in casks .. a es i - bas «a Advalorem | 24 5, » 
SACCHARINE 
hs a p. 
1 |SACOTARINE (except in tablets) .. oe Si Ib ooee 5 0 0 
17 |SACOHARINE TABLETS ita oe wie és Sea Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
or 5 per 
pound of 
Sacchar ine 
Contents, 
whichever is 
higher. 
SPICES. 
18 |sprcers al) sorte— {el ralorem |15 per cent 
Jariff values 
Betelnuts (husked)— 
Raw, or boiled whole from Goa cwt 21.0 O TES per cont 
Raw, or bolled wholt trom Straits, Dutch ; 18 0 O 415 ” 
Last TIndics and Siam 
Raw, whole from (cvlon 21 0 0 415 ” 
Raw, split (sun dried) from Ccylon 37 0 O15 , 
Rolled, aoe or sliced ; a0 OM on 
Chillies, d 295 0 0 15 ; 
Cloves 52 0 OGLD 
» exhausted ; WU 0 0415 
» Stems and heads 7 0 0 415 
» in seeds, narlay wg 20 0 O fl 3 
Ginger, dry 33 0 0 {15 
Mace Ib. 20 0719 ' 
Nutmegs . 1 0 O15 . 
»  inshell ‘: 08 6415 ,, 
Pepper, black cwt. 65 O O15 he 
» lon s 90 O O 415 ‘9 
0 0 15 » 


» white if 90 
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Schedule I]—( Import Tariff )—contenued. 


Names of Articles. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. 


SUGAR. 
CONFECTIONERY es ‘i is oes 


Sv¢ak,excluding confectionery (see Seria] No. 19): 
(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 23 Dutch a) 


dardand above .. ace 


(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft inferwr to 2‘ 
Dutch Standard but nee inferior to 8 


Dutch Standard .. ‘ o< 


(3) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard, molass 


and sugar candy, 
Tariff values, 


Molasses— 


(4) Imported In bulk by tank steamer .. 


(it) otherwise Imported .. oe 


Sugar Candy .. ee ee es 


arr TRA. 
Tariff valucs, 
Tea, black .. és a ws o: 
» green .. oe ee oe eo 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK, 


22 COFFEE... .. Ss és as og 
Tariff value. 


Coffce, other than roasted or ground 


Hops ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SaL?, excluding Salt exempted under Serial No. 25 


Tariff 
Per Valuation. Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


ald valorem 80 per cent. 
Rs. a. 


cwt. 4 8 


4 0 
Ad valorem 25 per cent 


cut, 110 6 26 as °F] 


ald vilorem 15 4, gy 


Ib, 011 6 15 4, 4, 
i201, , 


aldtalorem 15 ,, 4, 


cwt. oo 0 O 
free, 

Indian The rate at 
maund of ‘which excise 
2? ibe. laty is for 
a voirdu pois ihe time be- 
weight, ‘g leviable 
1a salt manu- 
factured in 
‘he place 
lwhere the 
Import takes 


* Tho rate of excise duty on the lst January 1928 and until further notice is Ba, 1-4-0, 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. Per 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK—contd. 


SALT {Imported into British India and Issued, In 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any proccss of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issuod 
with the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. (for 
the general duty on galt, see Serial No. 24.) .. 

ALL OTHEE SORTS OF FOOD AND DRINK not other- 


wise specified. 
TOBACCO. 
Cig ARS ee ee ae ee ee 


CIGARETTES of value— 
(a) not exceeding Ra. 10-8 per thousand | thousand. 
(db) exceeding Ra. 10-8 per thousand 


Note,—For the purnoscs of this item, ‘value’ 
means real value as defined in Section 30 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of duties 
payable on importation f> determine the 1eal 
value in accordance with the foo of 
clause (4) of the said Section shall be Ra 7 per 
thousand. 


T OBAOOO, unmanufactured .. wi ee 
All other sorts of Topacco, manufactured.. 


II.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 


COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 
CoaL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL .. oe ton, 
GUMS, RESINS AND LAC, 
STICK o3StED Lac 


GuMS, RESINS AND Lao, all sorts not otherwise 
specified (see Serial No. 32). 
Tariff vaiues,, 
Gambier, block and cube ee . 
- in flakes or circular piecrs 
Gum Ammoniac .. ee ve ° 
Arabic oe ee 
Benjamin, ras ea 
rT cowrie,. 
Bysa bol (coarse myrrh) 
Olibanum or frankincense 
: cua (false) - 


Tariff 
Valuation, 


Ra, 


Ad valorem 


ad valorem 


Om 2o ro 700939 


73t 


Duty. 


Free, 


15 pet cent, 


75 


o4 & 3 
oo B 


Free, 


15 per cent, 


_ 
| 
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Schedule IIl—(Import Tariff)—continued. 





Names of Articles. 


Serial No. 





Il.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly Usmanafectored 
=—=afiQ - 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 
$4 | Hings aND SKINS, raw or salted.. ee 


METALLIO ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUYACTURE, 


+5 |} TRON on STEBL, old.. - ss on 
Tariff value — 
Tron or Steel, old e rr ws - 
6 | MBTALLIO Ongs all sorta, except other and 
other pigment ores. 


OILS. 

37 | KEROSENE, also any mineral of] other than 

kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees of 
re aaa thermometer by ;,Abel’s closc 

38 MoTokR SPIRIT ee@ @e ee ee ea 

0 | MINERAL OIL— 

(1) which hasits flashing polnt at or above 
two hundred degrecs of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used for 
the batching of jute or other fibre ; 

(2) which has its flashing point at or above two 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(3) which has ita flashing point at or above one 
hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenhcit's 
thermometer, and is suchas ig not 
ordinarily used exeept as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes, 

Tariff value.— 

Mineral oil which has its flashing point at or 
above one hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and is such as is 
not ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hyglenic purposes, if 1m- 
ported in bulk, 

410 | All sorta of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
geta ble non-essentia) oll not otherwise speci- 
fled (ree Serial Nos. 87, 38 and 39) :— 

Tarvf Values — 

Cassia oil et a% . 

Citronella oil .. - an 

Cocoanut oil .. a wit 

Kajiputty oll .. oe és 

Linseed oll, raw or boiled ‘ 

Peppermint ofl .. re 


SEEDS. 

41 | Orz-szEDs, imported into British India by sca 
rom the territories of any Prince or Chicf 
in India, 

42 | SEEDS, all sorta not othorwise specified 





Per 


cwt 


Imperial 
gillon, 


ton. 


Imperial 
galjon. 


#ees 


Tariff 
Valuation. 





Rs, 


Ad 


Ad 


Ad 


535 


Duty. 





&. p. 


valorem |10 per cent. 


1 12 0} 10 per cent. 
Free. 


Rs, a. 
aeees 0 2 


oy 


0 4 
10 0 0 


i) 


eeed 0 1 4 


valorem | 74 pel cent, 


4) 7} per cent. 


valorem }15 per cent. 


15 os » 
15 wy 


15 on ss 


oOo ooooceo 
iy 
an 


Free, 


eeae 


Ad valorem [15 per cent. 


2 Maer Tc" * a i: ee “a” 3 SS! RS 
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Schedule [I—-(Import Tariff) —contsnued 














ve) 
a Tariff 
E Names of Articles. Per Valuation Duty. 
3 
| iI —Raw materials and produce and arti 
cles mainly unmanufactured—contd Re a Pp, 
TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX 
43.| TATIOW ire 
44) All sorts of stearine wox grease and animal fit 4d ialorem }15 per cent 
not otherwise specified 
Jar ffialu — 
Veuttable wax ewt 55 O OLS per cont 
TONXSIT] MATFRIATS 
45 | (OTION raw Free 
46 | Larry MALBRIATS the followin, — Alcnlorem |15 per cunt 
Suk wiste and raw suk including cocoons riw 
flax hemp jnte and all other unmanufacture | 
tortie materials not otherwise spe ic | 
Tariff ialucs — 
1 aw Suk— 
Bokhara Ib 12 0 0/15 per cent 
Yellow Shanghii 510 O15 
other kinds 6 & Ol 
“Wathow 4 8 O}L> : 
Panjam 3 O OS 
Persian 8 0 O15 
Siam 65 12 O16 
White Shangha: IThonkoon or Duppion ‘ 4 4 Oj|16 
othcr hints 6 8S OL» 
other kin is of China 7 O O15 i 
Coir fibre cwt 8 4 O15 
Raw hen Ju U Olle 
47 | WOOL raw and wool tops Free 
WOOD AND TIMBI R 
4g | I TREWOON Adialorem }24 put cent 
49 | Woop AND IIMBFR all sorts not otherwise spec) , 1b , de 
fled including all sorts of ornamental woo | 
MISCLI TANI OUS 
50 | CANES AND RATTANS Ad valorem |15 per cent 
Tareff values — 
Canes— 
Malacca 100 pieces 22 Q 0/15 per cent 
Chimity , 11 O O15 ’ 
Tries ’ % QO O}15 ” 
Root Moonah : 26 0 Of15 ; 
Mannu 16 8 O15 ” 
Polo, ali kinds ~ 45 0 0/16 - 
Tohite cwt 25 Y 


i - 


= RSS SRR am ag pe a I EE I EE FE A TE ETE 
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Schedule 1I—(Import Tariff)—continued, 


Names of Articles. 


(sens! No 


i, 


Il.—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—contd. 


MISCELLANEOUS —(contd). 
RATTaNs— 
Chair ee ee 
Basket hes or 
Outers ae ‘ 
Inners ss 





51 |Cowrirs AND SHBLLS— 
Tarif valuer.— 
Cowries, bazar, common ‘i 
» yellow, superior quality 
» Maldive a 5s 
és Sankhli 
Mother-of-peurl, nacre .. 
Nakhla .. . 
Tortoise-shell 


na 
Ivory, unmanufactured .., “e 


Tariff values.— 
Elephants’ grinders ee i a es 
- tusks (other than hollows, centres, 
and points), each exceeding 20 lb., in welght, 
and hollows, centres and points each weigh- 
ing 10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres, 
and points), not Icss than 10 Ib. and not 
exceeding 20 Ib each, and hollows, centros, 
and points each welghing less than 10 2b. 

Elephants’ tusks each less than 101b, (other 
than hollows, centres and points). 

sas a or moye teeth, each not less than 4 


Las | 
Lo 


8. 

Sea-cow or moye tecth, each not less than 3 Ibs. 
and under 4 Ibs. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 Ibs. 


oo MANUEES, all sorts, including anima’ tones and 
the following chemical manures ‘—Lasic  alag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, murlate of 

tash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 

init salts, carbolime, urea, nitrate of lime, 
calclum cyanamide, mineral phosphates and 
mineral superphosphates. 


04 |PRECIOTS STONES, unset and Imported uncut, and 
Pearls, unset 

55 |PRECIOvS STONFS, unsct and Imported cut (see 
Serial No. 54). 


56 |PULP OF woon, rags and other paper-making 
materials, 

57 [RUBBER STUMPS, rubber seeds and raw rubber 

58 |All other raw materials and produce and articles 

err unmanufactured, not otherwise speci- 


Tariff 











Per Valuation. Duty, 
Ba, a. p 
cwt, 20 O O)J5 per cest 
<6 10 8 OLD,, a 
| 75 0 0 15 po a, 
a3 33 0 0 15 os 7) 
Ad valorem {15 ,, 4 
cwt. 6 O O/15 per cent. 
is 8 0 O15, .. 
ms 210 O15., 45 
3 120 0 0 1h i) i) 
9 20 0 0 15 ” a) 
99 120 0 0 15 99 9) 
lb. 10 0 O15,, “ 
2 0 015, 
Ad valorem |15 per ccnt. 
ewt 300 0 O15 ,, ‘ 
3 875 0 O15,, 5g 
- 725 0 015,, ms 
- 430 O el a" zs 
= 270 «(0 aie ‘A 
es 220 0 es a oh 
e 130 0 015, 4; 
; Free. 
Free. 
Ad valorem. {15 per cent. 
ee ae Free. 


me Free, 
Ad valorem. |15 per cent. 


® Under Government of India Notification No, 4317, dated the 2nd July 1921; unmanufac- 


tered mica is exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Valuation Inity. 


Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured 


APPAREL 


AIPARKI including drapery boots and shoes ant fdvalorem = lo per cent 
nulitary and other uniforms and accoutrements 
but excluding umforms and accoutrements 
cacmpte1 from duty under Serial No 60 ind 
goll and silver thread (seq Sernul Nos 107 and 
10S) and ortidles made of “alk or silk mixturcs 
(se Seu Nos 14 bo» and 120) 


UNIFORMS AND ACCOLLTREMINTS appcrtaining 
th mtoimported Fy a public servant) tor his 
personal use 


ARMS, AWMUNITION AND MILIIAR\S 
SIORIS 
bl Subye : ao the cxcmptions spccified in serial 
0 
(1) Lirearms, including 415 and air guns gs cach Roop 


and airqifl(s and is and alr pistols, not 
ic specifica (sec Serial Nos 65 and 
da 


whiche.: 


€ 
z 
(~) Barrcls tor the samc whether single or Re oda * 
douk Ie Ry 3 
(3) Main springs and magizine springs tor 
firLarms 
(4) € un stocks inl breech blocks Ry 3 & 
(>) Revolver cylinders tor cach cartridge they id 
will carry Ry . §& 
(6) Actions (including skeleton wd waster) & 
brcch bolts and thar hevds cocking Re 


picccs and lochs for muzzic loading arms 
(7) Muchines tor makin, loading or closing : 
cartri lyes tor riflcd arms Md valnem = 30 pur ant 
(8) Machines tor capping cartridzcs for nflcd 


ATMs 30 55 ’ 
GUNPOWpDkk for cannon, nifles guns pistols and 
spurting purposes SU 


63 SUIIKCL TO THE KXKMPTIONS SIFCIFIED in Serial 
No 64 all articles other than thos speatied in 30 ” 
Scnal Nos 61,65 and 165 which are arms or 
parts of arms within the meaning ot the Indian 
Arms Act 1878 (excluding springs used tor 
alr guuos which are dutiable as hardware under 
Scriat No 84) all tools uscd for chaning 1 
putting together the same ul machines for 
making, loading closing or capping cartndges 
tor arms other than nfled arms and all othr 
sorts of ammunition and military stores and 
any articles which the Governor-General in 
Council may by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be ammunition or military 
stores for the purposes of this Act 


er 
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Schedule II.—(mport Tariff)— continued. 





2% | | 
z | Names of Articles. 

ee oe ee eee eee eae nee een een nee 

Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 
ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES—contd, 
'l | The following ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 


STORES :— 


(a) Articles falling under the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th 
or 8th sub-head of No 61, when they 
appertain to a firearm falling under that 
item and are fitted tnto the same case 
with such firearm ; 


(0) Arms forming part ef the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service ontitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal, Alr Force or police uniform ; 


(c) A revolver and an automatic p'sto! and 
ammunition for such revolver and pee 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds 
revolver or pisto! (1) when accompan ais 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazotted Police Officer, or (++) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
Buch Officer belongs, or,in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or in 
the case of ao Police Officer by an Ins- 

i el a ee or Commissioner of 
olice, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 


(4) Swords for presentation as Army or 
Volunteer Prizes ; 


(e) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which asf be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Service; 


(f) Morris vag and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 


g5 | ORNAMENTAL ARMS Of an obsolete pattern posscas- 
Ingonly an antiquarian value; masonic and 
theatrical and fancy dress swords, provided 
they are virtually usejess for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes ; and dehs intended cxolusively 
for domestio, agricultural and industria! 
purposes, 


66 | EXPLOSIVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blast ng dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


Per 


Ad valorem. 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


1h yer 


Duty 





t 


Serial Vea 


68 
69 


“0 
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Schedule II.—(Umport Tariff)—contd 


Names of Articles, Yer 


IlI.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd 


CHI WIC ALS DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
ANTI PIAGUF SIRUM 
DLEACHING Past? ind blcachin, jowder 
COPPT RAS grecn 


lanff value 
Copperas gicen if imyorted in bulk cwt 
OPIUM and 1f4 alkaloids and thar derivatives BeC1 of 80 
totas 


CINCHONA TARA and the athaloiudy extract d 
thercform indudmg Quinine 


MAGNISIL MM CHIORITI 
SUITIIUR 


CHIMICAIS) Drugs and Medicines all sert ood 
Otherwise specified 


Tariff value 


Ajhalt) Indian (sajyjt hhar) wt 
Alum (lumy ) 
Ammonium chloride 

Muritatc of Ammonia cryst alline 

Salammoniac sublimed 

Other sorts including compresac | 
Anhydie us ammonii £15 1} 
Arsenic (China maunsil) cwl 
Calcium chloride 


Carbide of culetum 
Carbonitc of ammonii 
Carbonic wid pas Ibs 
Chlorine pas 
Ty s0m salts (in bulk) wt 
Peppermint crystals i} 
Potassium bichrom fe cwt 
Sihieate of soda (in liquid form) 
Soda ash including calcined natural soda 
and manufactured sesqui ¢ arbon ites 
Soda bicarbonate 
Soda bichromat¢ 
Soda caustic sold 
fi rhe 
pow fete 
soda crystals (in bulh) 
Sodium Sulphide 
Suphate of copper 
Norna or natural soda unculcincd 
Asafoetida (hing) 
fr coarse (hingta) | 


in, rr SE SS 





Tariff 
Valuation 


a p 


td valorem 


tf idan 


iN = 


et et et TO 
wow r Gar lew 


ray 
sole, 

ee ee 

Se ww we StI 


eSCroxrxreerESOTE 


737 


—_— eee Que 


Duty. 


Eiet 

I reo 

24 per cent 

~4 per cent 

Rs 24 or 15 
wrcent ad 
rtlorem 
whichever 
Ix higher 


Ireo 


I ree 
treo 


I> per cent 


ot 


»per cent, 
i] 


wie we we we wo 


peek ee eet ees ee 
witweliwielels ww w 


ee ee 


eed ete pk epee peek fee ed pet tt 


OR vel wt St ot et OT tl et wt wl 
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Schedule II1.—(Import Tariff)—contnued. 


Tariff 


Names of Articles, Per Valuation | Duty 
Ili —Articles wholly or mainly Rs 1 p 
manufactured—conid 
(TILMVICATS DRUGS AND MLDICINE S—coa ta 
Banslodhin (bamboo campher) 10a 0 pire nt 
( wluinba root —~ OQ 0 
Camyhor icfined ctha thin powder ond dats a> Jee |) 
wefined shabs Tio 0 
; podwer fiom Tuam 11 O 
Chinvin dad ft 110 0 
hong 
Camyph r svnthetu powder 1 & 0 
Cassia linzne 2 1) & QO 
Chir root (Chiob ching) rough -_ 0 0 
; scrupe | cy Oo 0 
Cubebs & 0 0 
Galin,al China hk o¢ 
Salep 0 OO 0 
story, liquid (lose malo cr saburas) 1 0 0 
COAL TUBS tipping wagons ind the like ccuve 
vances despencd tor uc cn light ral track ut 
vlipted to bo worked Fy manual ot animal 
Jubcur and tbmad moainkh ct iron or stee! unl 
Comp nent putS there fimale ofaon or ted 
Re 21 or 17 
per cont 
ad valorem 
whicht ver 
1s higher 
(4) it not of ditth ho minuda tine Re 21 0 17 
percent 
ad 2 tore » 
Whichever 
qdus Rs 1) 
per ton 
70 CONVISANCES not Ss Tomb tn Scmit No 7 iper cont 
namely trumeus motor ommlus s | motor 
Jones motor vans passcn.cr dtts Camuiwes 
cuts jinuashis bath Ghaws perumbulitor 
trudds wWhecH urows bicycles tricycles unt! 
Ul other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
specilicd and component puts and aecessori s 
thercot Cnccopt such yourts and accessorics of the 
motor voluds above mentioucd as arm io 
adapted for use ab parts or icc ssottes Of Motor 
cirs motor cycles or motor scootcrs (sec Scral 
No 77) 
MOTOR CARS MOFORCACITS id MOTOL SCOOTERS {d talorem (0 per cent, 


and artides (other than rulber tyros ud tul cs) 
ada} ted for use as parts nd accesso s thereat 
provided that such articles 1s we orduaairthy aso 
used for otha, purposes than is parts ind aes 
bork Ss Of Motor vehicls Included in this item or 
in Seri No 76 shall be dntrablc at the rete of 
duty specified tor such utiles 
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Schedule [I.—(Import Tariff) —continwed, 


4 : ‘Lariff 
bz Names of Articles , Pur Valuation Duty 


manufactured—conid 
CLIT LARLY, UARDWARE IMPI1MINIS AND 
INSERUMENLS 
Che following Agnculturd Implements namely 
winhowers threshcrs mowinr unde pan 
Mivdunes bin dinz machines cloy ators sced ant 
com crushers chaff cutters root cutter 
cnsihige cutters hore and bullock | setts 
plouwhs  cultivafors, s uaflers, harrows cold 
ciushers seca duills, hay tedders hay pte se 
potito dizzors, Lite spouts spraying machines 
ind rakes obo atricultiral tractors (also com 
ponent parts ot these Hopleaments miichines or 
tractors provided that th v can beady €tf 1 
Into them proper places im the implem nts ma 
Chins or tractors tor which they ame umyp rtf 
md that they cuunmot ordimualy beus Eb or pa 
poses unconnected with wreculture * 
“O | ARTICTES plate t with Jol Land satve: 
SO} COCKS and WAalcHEsS and poaurts ther ol 
SE TCOMEPERY, excluding plated cuthas (8 ¢ Seu No 
7) 
S- | The tollowing Daunry Applrue s iamely aie oam 
o(pairatots milk sterhizin,, or pastcuriing plant 
muh acratinz and cooling appavitus churns 
butter divers oud butter workers also com 
poncot parts of these appliances provid do that 
thes aun be readily titted into ther proper places 
m the apphanees for whi hh they sre imported 
uid that they cannot) ordimirdy be ous 1 to 
vthar thin dury purposes * 
BS LP recirntoaur CONTROL GU Ab AND PRANSMIS DON 
(re 4R namely swildhies  tuses and curt nt 
Dre vking devices of all serfs amd) desersy dion 
desizncd for use an circuits ob oss than ton an 
pores wid ate pressure not evece dings | O volt 
and regulitors tor use wath motors dost uel 4 
consume Jess than IS7 watts Joa or msubat 
copper Wires ind calles any one cor ct) whic 
has a sectional are. ot less tham oon whtieth 
part of a square mich and Wires und cables cs 


mh 


fa valorem [30 por cont 
td vedoreme |l> per cont, 


IlI].—Articles wholly or mainly 
1 ree 


{7 al sem | Oper cent 


Wed t do I> por cent 


other metals of not mote than c yu alent con 
ductivity wd dine wnsulators inelu dia alse 
cleats connectors Icading in tubes and the Whe 
ob types and sizes as ue ordimiuaily uscd in con 
mection with the transmission of powcr tor otha 
thin aindustnal purposes aud the — fittin 
the re of 





—_—_— ——— ee oe, 





* Unde Government of India Tinance Dop arta mt (venti ul fev ues) Notiheition No 18, 
dated the 17th June 1926 the iollowlug woiewturilim chincs ite exempt diom payment of Import 


uty — 

"Beet Pullers Broadcast Sgeders Corn Pickers Comm Sh ers Cultt Packers, Stulk Cutters, 
Huskers and Shredders Potito Plintors Lime Sowers Wander Spreadors and F iste rs 

Under Government of India Tinance Departm uf (Central kevenues) Netiflcration No 109, 
dated the 22nd October 1927 Soil grelors designed primary tor us as agricultural mmploments 
are exempt from payment ol linport duty 

¢ Under Government of India tinance Die purtment (Contral Revenuc ) Notification No 27, 
dated the Sth Augurt 1926, silver plated surgical instuun nti aie able to duty at Jo per cent a/ 
valorem 

* Under Government of Tudit Linance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 7, 
dated the Sth February 1927, Milking machines and such component parts thereot as can be readily 
Atted into their proper placcs in the machines and cinuot ordiniuly be used for other than dairy 
purposes are exempt fiom paymeut of import duty 


740 


4 


&38 


89 


00 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—contsnued 


Names of Articles. 


Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


CUITLLRY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INS LRUMENTS—contd, 


HARDWARI ironmonzcry id tuols all sorts not 
othcrwise sy certicd 


Lariff value 
Crown co1ks 


INSIRUMLNIS apparitus and appliances 1m 
ported by a passcnger as part of his personal 
baggage ind in actual usc fy him in the exercise 
ot his profession o1 culling 


MUSICAT TNSFRUMINIS ind parts thereof 


JeIPCRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS and AHITARATUS = ind 
parts thereof imported Ly or undcur the orders 
of u Railway Comy iny 


WAPIRTILIS sugirimillys oil presses) and parts 
thercol when constracte so that they can be 
worked } y manual ot anim powcr 


All othar sorts of implements instruments appa 


ritus uid appliinas and parts thereof not 
otherwise speaficd + 


DSLS AND COLOURS 


Dyts derived from coal tar ind coal tar deriva 
tives used in any dycip, jy roccss 


DytIn@ and Tinning Sulstances all sorts not 
otherwise specaificd and paints und colours and 
painters matcials, all sorts 


Jariff rial tes 
Avar bark 
Cochincal 
Gallnuts Porsian 
Gambo,zc 
Luirmceric 
Vermilion Canton 


FURNIITRI CABINET FWAR] AND MANU 
LACIUKIS O01 WOOD 


LURNITURI Cabmetware and all other manut ic 
tures of wood not otherwise specified 


Per 


ZIO8S 


cwt 
Ih 
cwt 
Mb 
cwt 
lox of 90 
bundles 


Tariff 
Valuation 


Rs. a p 


Ad valorem 


013 0 


1d valorem 


Ad rtalorem 


Ad ialorem 


4d valorem 


4°38 0 
112 0 
40 0 O 
2 0 O 
25 VU OU 
-l) O QO 


tc valorem 


Duty, 


jlu per cont 


ly per ecnt 


Free 


30 per ccnt 


re per cent 
Ime 


[}> per cent 


lo par cent 


15 por cent 


+t Under Government of India Tinance Deputment (Central Revenucs) Notification No 96 1— 
Cus 25 dated the 28th lebruiry 1925 apparatus tor wireless telegraphs designed either 
transmission or reception whcther by tclugraphy or tlephony (including component parts of such 
apparatus which arc ¢sscutial for its work ng and hive becn given for that purpose some 8 
shape or quality which would not be essential tor their use for any other purpose), when impo 


cla. 


accordance with the orders tor the time being governing thc Importation of such apparatus, is liable 
to duty at 24 per cent ad valorem 


tor 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued 





o 
PA 
z Names of Articles. Per y iaaticn: Duty, 
& 
mA 





Ili —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE 


Y GLASS and GHASSWARE lacquered ware carthion 
ware chinvand porcelain all sorts cvccpt glass 
banwles and beads and false pearls (see Serial 
No 94) 

Lareft values 
ciated watar bottlas ¢mpty— 
Codis pattern 


= id valurcm [lo por cent 
nde 10 075 grass ® 0 O}l> percent 
10 offs ci @ O fl» 
Over 10 04s Ma 6 OO fl 
Crown cork pattern 
7 O75 ond under 
Over 7 ozs up to and including 10 ozs 


Over 10 075 


lo 0 OU flo 
wl id ¥ l d 
24 0 © fh 
94] GLASS BANGITS and beads and talse pearls dlealorem (30 por cent 
lariff calucs 
Glass Bungles — 
China 

Nimuchi and pasalal 100 pairs 

Bric let Judi and fancy all kinds 

Rajuwarthh all kinds 


0 0 0 perc nt 
Q [30 . 
Q G 130 ‘ 


=lit 


Japan 
Reshma or distre plan or fancy, all 
colours 
Vakmel or dizi do7 pairs 
AN others 
Hollow or tube including new ambcr , 
« Nour 
New gold (hollow or tubc) including real 
vould colour 
Sone rikada (Zolbala) 
1 uropoan 
Common including plain colour, painted 
or flowered but excluding vakmcel or 
ALLL — 
Garnct and ruby ¢xcluding pasalal 
AIL colours excepting garnet and ruby 
but including pas abadrang 
Gilt and tancy all sizes 
kK flower or pressed garnct fancy pressed 
durbar fancy cnamcl and fancy moti 
mala 
Chandtara Kenhira or halka durbar 
rainbow fancy coral fancy Silmadar 
or Salma durbar and momachi 
Pasafid and machine polished thin in 
cluding path flower and fancy round ; 
rings but excluding vakmel or zigzag 
Common mirror bangles including chas 
ma and Rauidarbar 
Pasalal 
Vakmel or zigzag plain, all colours 
Vakmel or zigzag, gilt and fancy, all 
colours 


0 
() 


3 per cont 
0) 
»() y 


(T—t 


U0 


crc c ese 


QO 3 $() 


0 3) 


v 


Qe 
aa, 
oS 


30 


30 
30 
30 ; 


aoc oS 
— 
oOo - 
eco c¢ 
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Customs Tarif. 





Names of Articles, 


Il] —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd 


HIDIS AND SKINS AND SEATELER 


HIDES ind SKINS not otherwise spcafied Teather 
and [cither Winutactures all sorts not othe 
wise specie t 


MACHINI RY 


MACHINLRAY namely such of the followinz utiddes 
as ie not otherwise specified 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


plume movers boilets — loc smmotis¢ (ts 
flues and tenders for the same  portabl 
engines (including power driven row = rol 
lors fire engines and tractors) and otha 
michines in which the prime mover is not 
o(pirable from the operative parts 


machines and § ts of madhiunes to be work 
cd by clectii steam water fire or other 
powcr, 10t boing mount or aninral labour 
or Which bcfore bems brought into use 
requae to be tine L with reterence to other 
moving parts 


appiratus and «ppliiunces not tbe op rated 
by minual on amma libour whidh ar 
designed for usc in an inlustial system as 
Parts indispensible tor its operwtion and 
hive been wiven tor that purp se some 
sp cil shape ov quelitv which would not 
be eset ntial tor thar usc for ins other pur 
POst 


control gear self icting or otherwise and 
transmission 2¢ar desizncd tor use with any 
maclunery above specified aimecluding belt 
inz of all materials and duvyvinz chains but 
excluding driving ropes not made of colton 


bare hard driwn electrolytic copper wires 
and cubles and other electmeul wires and 
cables insulated ot not and poles troushs 
conduits andl insulators desizned is purts 
of a transmission system and the fittings 
thi of 


NoTF — Lhe term owmdustriudl system so uscd in 


sub clause (3) means installation d¢sizm 
ed to be cmployed dircctly m the per 
formance of any process or serics of 
processes neccssary for the manutacture 
production ot extraction of any com 
modity 


Schedule Il —({mport Tariff)—continued 


Valuition. 


a 


Taniif 





Duty 


— eee 


1d valoreya jk» per ecut 
Mr 
‘ 


o-oo ee ee Gy Se He Abel ene 


Customs Tartff. 743 
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Tarill 
Names of Articles. ler Valuition Duty 


Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured-—conid. 


MACHINIR ¥—contd. 


The followin, textile madunery and appuatus 7s Lice 
Whatever power operited namely dhealds he ud 
cords and he alah hintting mecdics reeds mid 
bhutths wurpand wett proparation machin 
ind looms bobbins and pring dobbies bac 
quar) machine Picquard barness inen cords 
Facquard suds punching plates for Pacquiurd 
cards warping nulls multiple bow sloys soled 
border slivs tape Slavs swivel slevs tape 
looms woo) carling machines wool sy imuinst 
Machines hosiery meachmery Com mat shearing 
machines cour bie willowangs machines heald 
knitting machines dobby cards tattices and 
logs tor dobbies wooden winders Sah looms 
suk throwin and recing machines cotton y urn 
reeling muchines  sizmag machines doubling 
mrichines silk twisting machines conc winding 
machines prane cud mautting wdunes harness 
Dualding frames cart lacing drames  drawin,, 
ind dentin hooks sewins thread bulls makin + 
moichines  aumbd flumshingg machinery tank 
hovers cotton curdimg and spinning mu han 
mail eves Tingors comber boards and comber 
board frames trike up motions temples and 
plokers pricking |ands  proking sticks printin’ 
mithmes  poller cloth clearer Cloth sizin 
flannel and roller skins 


Printins and Taithogriphie WMatenal names 
prosscs aluminiim dithogruphie plates compos 
mg sticks chases amposmge tables litho iphie 
stones stereo ttecks wood blocks half tone 
hlochs Cleetroty pe blocks roller moulds roller 
framics and stocks rollar composition standin, 
screw ound hof presses potforatmg machines 
gold blocking proses galley presses proof press 
és liming presses Coppel plate printing: presses 
rollins | presse Lultag machines  raling pon 
miking mitchines Jeud and rule cutters ty yr 
cisting mm chines (vga setting and ca ting 
machines lub bendinz machines ule muftremst 
machines  bronzing machines stercofy ping 
apprritus paper folding machines and pasings 
miuchimnes but osduding ink and pauper * 


Component Parts of Machinery as defined im Serial Tree, 
Nos 96 97 aml 98 namely such parts only as 
are essential tor the working of the machine or 
apparatus and have heen given for that purpose 
some special shape or quality which would not 
he essentiul tor then use for any other purpasc 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenucs) Notification No 19, 
dated the 17th June 1026, Zinc lithographic plates arc hable to duty at 24 pcr cent. ad valorem. 
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Sched ule Il.—(Import Tariff)—continued 


Names of Articles Per or cieak Daty. 


III — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 


Rs ap 
MACHINIR\ — coneld, 
Provided that articles which do not satisty this 
condition shall also be decmed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong If 
they are ¢ssential to its ope tation and are Import 
cd with it in such quantities as may appcar to 
the Collector of Customs to he reasonable 
100 'MACHINFRY and component parts thereof mcaning Ac iolorem 5 per cent, 
‘machines or parts of machines to be worked by 
manual or animal labour not otherwise specifled 
and any machines (cxcept such as are designed 
to be used exclusively in industrial processcs) 
which require for their operation Jess than onc 
quartcr of one brake horse power 
MITATS IRON AND STLLI 
1014 TRON alloy 4 Ad valorem 0 percent 
cis ANGTY channel and tee 
(a) fabricated all qualitics - i 
(1) of British manufacturc Rs 71 o1 17 
pire nt 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 
(27) not of Bntish manufacture Rs 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad calorem 
whichever 
18 higher 
plus Rs to 
per ton 
(b) not fabricated kinds other than galvanized 
tinned or Jeai coated and other than Crown 
or supcrior qualitles 
Rs a p 
(1) of British manufacture ton 19 0 0B 
(11) not of British manufacture 30 0 O 
101C IRON ANGIF channel and tee not otherwise speci Adtalorem 10 per cent 
‘fled (see Serial No 1015) 
Tariff values — 
Angle channel and tee— 
Crown and superior qualities not fabricated 200 0 010 per cent 
Other kinds not fabricated, if galvanized 200 0 010 ‘ 


tinned, o1 lead coated 


Customs Tariff, 745 
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A Tariff 

= Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty, 
[-S) 

ou 











LiIl.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd Ns a P 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—sontd 


wi a Pp. 
101 IRON common bar not galvanized tinned or lead : 
ID coatcd if not of anv shape and dimension speci 
ficd in clause (() or clause (¢) of Serial No 102c 
(2) of British manufacture ton 2b 0 O 
(i+) not of British manufacture 37 60 OU 
101F IRON BAR AND ROD not otherwise specified (eee Ad taulusem |10 per cant 
Serial No 101¢d) 
lariff values — : 
Bar and rod— 
Qualitics superior to Grade A of the Britwh ton so0 0 010 : 
Fngincetng Standard Association 
Grad A of the British J ngine ering Stand 
ard Assoclation and Crown quality and 
intermediate qualities 
Over ¢ inch in diamcter or thickness 190 O O/10 
4 mch ind under in diameter or thick 220 U 010 
Ness 
Common If galvanized tinned or lead 180 0 O/10 
coated 
1O1FI[RON 11G Ad valorem {10 : 
Tariff value 
lron, pig ton 7 O O10 
101G) [ROW rice bowls Adtualorem |10 ; 
Lariff value — 
Jron rice bowls vt 20 0 O10 
LU2al gre KY angle and sec if galy mized timed on teal Ad idlorem LO 
coatcd 
Lariff value — 
Angle and tee 1f galvanized, tinned or Icad ton 180 0 O10 ; 
coated, not fabricated 
102B,STEFI angle and tee not otherwise specified (s+ 
Serial No 102¢) and beam, channel, ad, trough 
and piling— 
(a) fabricated — 

(2) of Bntish manufacture ton Rs 21 or 17 
per cent ad 
ralorem, 
whichever 
14 higher 

(it) not of British manufacture ton Rs 21 or 17 
per cent ad 
valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Re. 15 
per ton 

(6) not fabncated— Rs a p 
of British manufacture ton 19 0 O 


(tt) not of British manufacture , 30 0 Y 
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Schedule Il.—{Import Tariff)—continued, 








Ee ee a 


SerialNo 





i 


{11.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—contd, 
LO2c) SIFFL BAR AND ROD, the following kinds -— 


(a) shap s sp cially designe) for the remforce 
m nt of concrete, uf the smallest dimension 
lsunidcr 4 inch, 


(¥) all shapcs and siz 5 if— 


{v) of alloy, crucible, sh ar blister or tub 
steel or 
(et) gelvanig 1 or coutcd with other m tails 
or 
(tee) plamished or polished fucluding = brisht 
stor) shifting, 


(c) other quahties it of any of the following 
shapcs an] sizes — 


(4) rounds unter $ inch diamcter 
(v1) squar suniir § in h side 
(tut) flate, if undice Linch wide anl not ovct 
A uch thick 
(cc) fluls not under 8 inches wide and not 
over ¢ inch thick 
(t) ovals if the dim nsion of the mayor iis 
is nob less than twice that of th minor 
BXIs 
(tt) all other ships, any size 
Tariff values — 
Bar and rod— 
Galvanized or cortud with other metus all ton 
shapes and sizus 


Plamshel or polish t inclu ling bmghe stcct ; 
shifting, all shap 3 and sizes 


102D; STALE BAR AND ROD, not othcrmise specified (sce 
Serial No 102c)— 
(t) of British manufacture ton 
(12) not of British manufacture 


1028} STLKL, (other thin bars), alloys, crucible, shtar 
blister and tub 


1028) STBEL, (other than bars) made for springs and cut 
tang tools by any process 


102@) STEEL, ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a 
thickness of 14 inches or more 





Names of Articles. Per 


et ee 


Tari f 
| Valuati >a, Duty. 


—_ eee 


| Rs, a.f. 


{lialorem ‘10 per cent 





180 0 =QO}10 per ccnt. 


210 0 O10 


Rs. a p 
2b O O 
37.6 C«8 C0 


Ad talorem |10 per cent 


°° RS I TE SSS SO I IE, SET ESS SIT EE a 
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° 
= Names of Articles 
5 : 
Ill —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd 
MILATS IRON ANDSTPFEEL contd 
10. | STILT SERUCTURIS falbricatcd partially or wholly 


ii not otherwic speciled: aorvide mainly or wholly 
ot sted) bars s ctions plates or she ts dor the 
construction of buildings Irdges tinks well 
aats tr Ges towers and similar structures cr 
for puts therof Put not including Tuilders 
hardware (s Sernl No S4) orany ot the arti tes 
ppecdi faa Scrmadl Nos 760 6 99 oF 1)? 


(7) of T mtish manuticture 


(77) not of Britu } manut icture 


On | SUPERL tinplites and tinned sheets maludin, tin 
I tuzgers and cuttings of nu ho plites shects or 
tagzers 


10 TRON OR SItLIT anchors anl ctlles 


A 
103 | TRON OR STLET Lolts and nuts mecuding hock] olts 
| aul nuts for rooling 
103 | TRON OR STEEL PNDANDED METAT 
( 
103 | JEON OR STEEL HOOLS AND STRITS 
I) 
10 ION OR SUTT NALES WIPE OR TRINCH 
] 
103 |) LON OR STE T NADES aivets and washers all ots 
k not otherwise spoaiic dl (seo Semalb No 10.) 
Lariffcal ¢s 
Natls rivets ind washers 
Nails rose dock and flat hea let 
bullock and horse shoc 
Pang) pias 16 gauge and smaller 
Rivcts bowlermiakers or structural iu black 
Washer Dlack structural 
103 | IRON OR STLIT 1111s and tubes and fittings there 
G for, rivet do or otherwise built up of platcs or 


shccts— 


(a) galvanized 








nr 


Tarif 

Por Valuation 
Rs ap 

tn 
{dadiorem 

iwt 
A? velorem 
cw Is @ O 
4, 0 O 
It 0 ©) 
10 60 0 
2 0 O 

ton 





747 


Duty 


RS 21 or 17 
ler cent 
ad tealorem 
whichever 
th higher 

Rs 2L or 17 
per = cont 
ad talurem 
whichever 
4) higher 
plus Re 15 
por ton 


ky 48 


10 per cont 


It) 


IQ) 
10) 
Rs 3 


10 per cont. 


0, 

10 

10 

iO, 

10 Pe 

Rs 33 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 


is higher. 
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Schedule I1.—(Import Tariff)—cont:nued 


Tariff 





Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty. 
Ili —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd Re a Pp 
METALS, IRON AND SIrE@L—conta 
IRON OR STFE! PIPFS and tubes and fittings ther: - 
for jf rivctei or otherwisc built up of platcs or 
shcc ta—contd 
(5) not galvanized— 
(1) not under 4 inch thick— 
of British manufacture : ton Rs 21 o1 17 
percent 
ad twalorem 
whichever 
rm higher 
not of British manufacture Rs» 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad iwdlorem 
whiche ver 
is higher, 
plus Rs 1p 
per ton 

(121) under 4 inch thick— 

ot Lritish manufacture Rs 39 or 17 
per cent 
ad walorem 
which vor 
is highcr 

not of British manufacture Rs 39 or 17 
per cont 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is = higher 
plus Ra 26 
per ton 

103 | IRON OB STEEI PIPLS AND TUBES also fitting. Adtalurem |10 per cent 
H therefor that 1s to say bends boots elbows 

tecs sockets flanges plugs valves cocks and 

the like excluding pipes tubes and fittings 

thcrcfor otherwise specified (see Serial No 1039) 
103 | IRON OR STKEI IJATFS OR SHLETS (including 
I cuttings, discs and circles) not under 3 inch 

thick and not of cast iron— 

(a) tabricated all qualities— 

(2) ot British manufacture ton Rs 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 

(11) not of British manufacture ; Re 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 
plus Re 15 
per ton. 

(b) not fabricated chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities— 
( : of British manufacture x Rs 20 
(12 5 Rs 36 


not of British manufacture 


Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—conisnued. 


Names of Articles. 


{l].—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 


MELAIS IRON ANDSTITL cont? 
103° TRON OR STREET PFAl! AND SHR IS (including 
J cuttings dascs and circles) not under & inch 
thick not otherwist specifled (see Sertal Nas 
1024 = 102t, 1037 and 1037), whether tabric ate | 
or not 
Farcff valucs 


Plates anf sheads (including cuttings — diss 
und chides) not under & inch thick 


Boiler fire box and special qualities not 
tabric ated 
Galviuniz do plun not fabricated 
10% «TRON OR SLIFY SHEETS (including cuttings dises 
h and circles) under § inch thick whether fala 
cated or not it coated with metals ofhar than 
fin O1 Zu 


103) TRON OR SLEET SHEETS Cincluding cuttings discs 
L and cirdies) under 4 inch thick 


(¢) fabricated 


() 2aly nized 


(rr) all other sorts not othcrwise 5 4 
Cifled (see Sermal No 103/) 


of British manufacture 


not of British manuf ectur 


(b) not fabricated — 
(7) galvanized 
(1?) all other sorts not otherwise spec 
fied (ace Serial Nos 1022 and 
103A) 


of British manufacture 
not of British manufacture 


Larill 


Valuation Duty 


Rs a p 


fe dorem 110 per cont 


tdadalaoam 


ty 33 or 1? 
xr cant 
af ralorem 
whichever 
is higher 


Rs 3) or 17 
per cont. 
ad talorem 
whichever 
Is higher 


Rs 39 or 17 
per = cent 
ad ralorem 
whichever 
Ix higher, 
plus Ra 26 
per ton 


Rs 34 
Rs 69 


750 


[Serial No. 


103 
M 
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Schedale [1.—(Import Tariff)—continue/, 


Names of Articles 


UI.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—ccnid. 


MLIAIS IKON AND SLED I —eont/ 
[RON OR STIFF I RAMWAY TRAGK MATLERIAT — 


A Rails (unchudinyg tramway vuls the he vis of 
which ar not grooved) — 


(1) (2) 30. Ibs per vard and ovet 
(¢2) fish plates theicion 


(ea) pile andta Lars ther ft 
of Parte Te am aneufactoay 
not ob J pitish mu uu ectuy 


() unt: 30 0)8 per yard and fish 
plites spiles andl tie tou 
thereto 


iol Pritish man wdactin 
Hnotol british moaunul itis 
B oswit hes and cro mos and the dik mat 
mila not made or alley stecl including, 
swift hes anl crowns andl the lite ma 
tcrals tor tramwey ails th heels ot 
Which 1 pot groowe | 


(t) torrails 801bS poayarlandlover 


te) forrulsuntcr 305 | 2 ud 


of Burtish moiunuiactus 


not sf britisa manuficture 


C. Sieepers, other than cist iron, and heys and 
distance pieces and the like for use with 
such sicepers, 





- 


Tariff 
Valunition, 








Duty. 





Ra 13 
s 6 or 10 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichever 


14 higher 

Rs 26 

Rs 37 

Rs 26 

Rs ?7 

Rs 14 or 17 
pee ecnt 
at valorem 
whicheyv ¢r 
1s higher 

Rs 29 or 17 
per cent 


ad valorem, 
whiche v cr 
18 higher 


Rs 29 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichev er 
is higher, 
plus Rs, 12 
per ton 


Ra 10 or 10 


per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichev er 


is higher. 


Customs Tariff, 51 


Schedule Il.—(Import Tariff)—ceontinued. 


S 
bs PA Names of Articks Pur Tarlif Duty, 
Valuation. 7 
Iii—Articles wholly or mainly Rs 1] 
manufactured—con ! ¢ 


METALS, TRON ANDSTEET cand? 


IRON OR STHET RAITWAt track miter not othct- fet dorm 10 per cout 
wise specificd (see Sertil Nos L0J# and 117) 
including bcarme plitcs cist iron sleepers and 
fastcnings theretor, ind lever boxes 


[ROW OR STITT Li awwar trick mat rial not ot her 
wist speaale! (¢ Seral No 103m) includm, 
rijls, fish plites tru bars switches crossings 
and the Nhe materiils of shapes and sizes spre 
Cally adapted tor tramway tricks 


TRON OR STILL barbed ot strandcd tenany wir 
and Wire rope 


TRON OR STETDT WIR) other than barbcd or strinl » (0 
cdl fenetug wite, Wire rope or wire netting 

IRON oR Sirtt (other than bar o1 rod) specials pet cont 
designed for the rautore ment of concrete 

RON OR SUidT the ong mitcral (but not im ts 23 or 10 
Cliding taachinery) of any ship or other ve: par cont 
lutended tor inlan! or hurbour nivizetion whit ade tlorem 
has been wsseanblo bh wrod tuken to pieces at which vor 
Mapped tor reusembly im Indiv — iy higher. 


Provided thit urticles dutiibl under thi 
Itcm shw not be dermed to be dutial 
undet any other: ifcm 


ATT SORIS OL JROWV AND SITIE manufucture ldialoien percent, 
thereot, not otherwise specified 


Tariff duces 
Tron and Steel ciuns or drums 
When ramported contatmin. Petescne ane 
Motor spirit mamcly 
Cans tinned of tou) gallons capa ify 
Cans or drums not tinned ot two Qilbom 


capacity 


(a) with faucct caps | 
(b) ordinary 
Drums of four gallons capacity 
(@) with faucet caps ; 0 
8 O 


(b) ordinary 
MLTALS, OLHI R THAN [RON AND SIE EL 


URRTNT NICKET bionze und copper coin of the 
Government of In lia 


Tp AND SIFVIR ballion und com 


GOrp PLAT gold thread and wire, and gold ma- fd eaimem = §=30 scr ecnt 


nufacturcs, all sorts 


SILVER PLATI, silver threw! and wire, and silver uC, 


manufactures, all sorts 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles 


era) 
An 


Ill.- -Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 


MITAIS OFHLR ae AND SIELL 
— cout 


Tin block 


Zinc unwrought, including cakes ingots tikes 
(other than boiler tiles) hard o1 soft slabs wud 
plates dust, dross und ashes and broken zine 


AJL SORTS OF MITAIS OTHER THAN TRON IND 
SIKLI and manuttactturos thereof not otherwise 
apocificd 


Teariff roedice 
Aluminium cncles 
dhects plain 
Lrass patent or ycllow mctal sheets and 
sheathing weighing 1 Ib or above per 
squar¢ loot and bravits and plates 
Brass patent or yellow metal (including 
gun mctal) ingots 
Jaass patent o: yellow metal (ancluding 
gun metal old ) 
Copper, braziaus shccts platcs and sheath 
Ing 
old 
pigs tilts ingots cakes, brichs 
and slabs 
China white coppcrware 
foil or dankpana, plain, white 10 to 
Itin 44 to 51n 
foil or dankpana plain coloured 10 
tollin 4.4to >1n 
Trad, pig 
Quicksilvcr 


PAPER, PASTLBOARD AND SIATIONLREY 


Papa and articl(s made of paper and papicr mache 
pastuboatd muiljboard and cardboird all sorts, 
and stationery, including drawing and copy 
books, labeJs advcrtising circul irs, sheet or ¢ wd 
almanacs abd calendar (Christmas Laster, and 
ofher cards including «ards in booklet form 
including also wastc piper and old newspapels 
tor packing but cxcluding tradc catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post (see Serial No 115) and postage 
atamps whether used or unused (sce Serial No 
116) aud paper and stationcry othcirwise speci 
fled (s¢¢ Serial Nos 113 and 114) 


Tariff valuce 
Old newspapers in bales and bags 
Printing paper (excluding chtome, marble, 
flint, poster and stcreo) in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to not 
less than 66 per cent of the fibre con- 
tent, glazed or unglazed, white or grey 


Per 


Ih 


iwt 


Ib 
hundred 
lcaves 


cwt 
lb 


cwt, 
lb 


Tariff 
Valuation. Daty. 
Rs a Pp. 
Re 250. 
ree. 


id ralo;m 5% per cent 


012 6 
011 6 
46 0 Q 
$3 0 0 
28 0) 
48 Q O 
3 O 0 
46 0 OU 
112 0 
92 0 0 
3 +t OU 


Adtalcrem 15 


Customs Tarif. 453 
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¢| 
ss ‘Lariff 
~ 7 
C Names of Articles. Per Valuation, Duty. 
a 
eet 
Il! —Articles wholly or inainly 
manufactured—conid ; 
30a Op 
PAPER PASIL BOARD AND SIALIONERY 
conte 
Paching and mrp Din paper 
Machine glazed pressin.s Ib QO 2 6 Lo percent 
Manilla machine glazed ot unglieed and TY) » I> 
sulphite env elope 
Kratt and imitation hratt O . tte 
Straw boaids cwt - ) Ofbo 
113 | Printing paper (uxcluding chrome mute fut Ih One anna 
postcr and sterco) all sats which coutam no 
mechanical wood pulp or in which the mecha 
nical wood pulp amounts to Juss than 6> per com 
of the flbrc contcnt 
114 , WRITING PaPiR 
(a) Ruled or printed forms (Gancluding Irtter > Qe wina or 
papor with printed headings) and wcount IS por cone 
and manusciypt books and the bindin, ad enatorem 
the rc of Whiche v cr 


ls hothet 
(b) All other sorts Ib One anna 


11> | TRADE CATATOQ@LIS and advcartiin, circulus im 
potted by packct book or parcel post 
116 |} POSIAGE SLAWIS whether uscd or unused 


he 


RAH WAY PIANT AND ROTTING STOCK 
11> | Railway mitcrials tor permancit way and rolling Ad cttovem | 10 par cont 
stock namely sleepers otha thin non and 
stecl and fastenings tharcfor beating plates 
fish bolts and nits chaits tptadocking appure 
tus brake year shunting skids couplings and 
springs signals turntables weighbridges cai 
Tlages, Wagons travcrscrs Tall Tum overs scootcrs 
trollies trucks and component patts thercof 
switches crossings and the he mataiuals m uk 
of alloy stee] also cranes watcr crancs antl 
water tank when imported by or under the 
orders of a railway company * 
Provided that tor the purpose of this entry rail 
way’ Means aJine of rulway Subject to the pro 
visions of the Indian Kuilways 4¢f 18)0 and 
includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tiamwy8 25 the Crovernor 
General in Counei) may by notification in the 
(razette ot India, specifically include therein 
Provided also that artldles of machinery as de fin 
ed.in Serial No 96 or No 99 shall not be dcamed 
to be incjuded bereunder 
118 | Component Parts of Railway Witerials as defined Ld valurem jLO peur County 
in Serial No 117 namely, such parts only as arc 
essential for the working of railways and have 
been given for that purpose som« = spc cial shay 
o1 quality which would not be essential for their 
use for any other purpos 





a 











=e = EE GEE my, 


* Under the Government of [ndia Finance Department (Ccntral Kevcnucs) Notuication No, 20, 
dated the 2nd April 1927, cranes water-cranes and water tanks when imported by the administra- 
tion not being a railway company of any rallway as deflncd in the first proviso to this Item, are 
liable to duty at 10 per cent ad valorem 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff) - continued, 


Names of Articles Pur 


Iii —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufac.ured —contd. 


RAIIWA’ PIANDT AND Ae LING S1IOCkh 
con ( 

Provided that artidd(s which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be decmed to be component 
wits of the railway matelial to which they 
clong if they are ¢ssential to 1ts operation and 
are ymportcd with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be reason 


abl 
JVARNS AND LINTEDE TABRICS 


119 J ARLIFICIAT SILK YARN AND THRI AD 

120 |COITON 1TEGL GOODS 

121 |COIION IWist AND YARN and cotton sewiu, oF 
darning thread 


122 'S1(OND HAND 01 used gunny big or cloth mide o 


jute 
123 ,SARNS AND TINT] PABRICS that is to say — 

Cotton thread other than sewing or darnin, 
thread and all othe: manufactured cotto! 
goods not otherwise specified 

PIAXy twist and yarn and manufactures of {lis 

Haberdashery and millmary cxcluding article 
made of silk (see Serial No 126) 

Hemp manufactures 

Hosiay  cxcduding, artides mide of silk ( ¢ 
Serial No 126) 

Jute twist and yarn and jute mannfactines 
excluding second hand or used ginny bass o} 
Cloth (see Serial No 1.2) 

Sik yarn noils and warps and sith thread 

VWoollon yarn hoitting wool and othe: m inufac 
tures of wool including felt 

All other sorts of yarns and textile Labrics not 


otherwise specified 


124 S17 K Goons uscd or required for medical purpows 
‘namely silk ligaturcs clasti silk hosiery 
clbow pieces thigh pieces knee Caps leggings 
socks ankiits stockings, suspensory band wes 
sulk abdominal belts, silkweb catheter tubes 

and oiled silk 


125 ‘SUK minturcs that 1s to 4145 


(a) fabrics compowd in part of some other 
tcextilc than silk and in which any portion 
either of the warp or of the wett but not 
of both silk 

(6) fabrics not being silk on which silk 1s super 
imposcd such as cmbroidered fabrice 

(c) artis made from such fibrics and not 
otherwise spccificd (see Serial No 124) 


N B—For tariff values under this item ace Serial 
No 126 below 


Tarlff 
Valuation. Duty 


Ra a p Rs a p, 


dd raaonm 1el cent 


(rls anna 
pur c nt 
whichevet 
1% higher 
Le 


td talor; te pcr cent. 


id valorem le per cent, 


Customs Lari ff. 


Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—co2ludced. 


Names of Articles 


IIl.- -Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—concid 


LARNS AND TENLILL IE ABRICS  coneld 


126 SUK PICI GOODS ind other manufactures ot 
silk not otherwise specificd (see Scilal Nos 124 
and 12») 


Lareff vaturs 
Silk piece zoods (whit or colour d= plain or 
figured and wll widths) from Japin and 
China (including Honszhon,) 


Japan 

Pay all kinds wadding PHoabutae Thama 
Junhen and Nanbin and including stipe 
printed woven o called (te) swivel we ave 
work of Ahakho embromdercd) cnbosscd 
wide prncapples but cxcluding all kinds ol 
Shiopt or Shin Py 

Satims  Lalfetas and) Kohvkus all hind 
induding stoped printed woven so culled 
(ae swivel woave work of Whakho «cm 
broide red) and embossed 


Twul all hinds 

Jarme (old cmbroimdered) 

Pug auch Boscki all kinds 

Lancis printed and woven so callod (0 
swivdl wove work or Khikbo cml rot fore f) 
mduding Goorgettes crepes nimons gf wu7¢s 
and all kinds of Shioji or Shin Py 

Lmbroideties und coibrotlered picce goods 
cxcludinz, Burmcse scarves 

Shawls = dbiutics so handherchichs hosiery 
muifiers and scarves excluding. Purnic 
SCITVES 

Dupettas ind China Silk patkes 


Purmese sc inves —(a) Pu or Wabut u 
(b) Other hinds 

Cotton and silk mixcad sitins cmbrodcre 1 
Cotton and sik mised satins other kinds 
Cotton and suk mixed hosiery 
(otton and sik mixed Jugi and Boschi 

all hinds 
SUK Lcnts 


China (including Honghong but — excludiny 
( anton) 
Honans all kinds and patkas 
Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, m 
cluding pathas 


White Corded all kinds, excepting white cords 

White cords all kinds 

Crepe, gauze and paj, all hinds 

Satins and fancies all kinds, including loongles 
and stripes Taffetas and Pagris all kinds 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 


N.B—These values are also applicable to silk 
mixtures under Serial No 125 above. 


Tarit! 
Valuation 


{d valorem 


20 


Ce ee 


tem rete 


44 


10 
2() 
18 


10 


& 


£->zxX=z 


0 


> oo ptDsa 


(| 


() 
() 
(I 


> Sos c¢ 


759 


Duty. 


{0 per cont 


750 


1.8 


1.) 
130) 


137 
138 
139 


140 
lil 
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Schedule If —(import Tariff) 


Names of Articles 


iti—Articles wnolly or matoly 
manufactured — «td 


MISCELI ANLOUS 


AIPROIES NES agiopling puts wroplane cnzines 
vercylane cngine parts and rubber tyr s and 
tubes uscd cxclusivaly tor wroplans 


Ani the followm,, works of 9 (1) statuary unt 
prtures intende ) to be put up for the pul lie 
Pen fitinea public phuce and (2) memorials of t 
public: Ghvracter intended to de put upanma 
public plaec including the matcuals us do or 
to be use Dan them construction whether worle t 
or not 

Ati works of cxcluding those sp oiled an Sertal 
No 1S 

Boobs FRINGE oimdudin covers for yrntcl 
books maps charts aad plans proots music 
oad manuscripts 

Brushes and bre oms 

Building and Enneqing VWaterals mecluding 
wphalt bucls coment (oth + than Porthind 
cement) chalk and lime clay pipes of cuthen 
Wee tiles fi daiehs not) bemg component 
parts of any oartidlo included in Serial No 6 or 
No 117 and all other soits of Tulding aul 
cngzmecuing mites not othetwise speaitied 
mnduding Iatumen antl cther  msulatinz 
mates 

CANDIES 

CHINA CLAY 

CINE MATOCRATID LIM 
Jariffa dues 

Txposed standard positive ims new ot 
usc | 

Proved to have Lecn prmted from negitivs 
produced in India 

Others 

Cordige and rope ant twine of vesetable fil: not 
otherwise specifle | 
Jareffia 

Com vun 

Tir works speaally prepared is danger or distress 
hahts for the use of ships 

TO EWORKS not otherwise specficd (see Seria 
No 137) 

PURNITERI tickle and appircl, and otherwise 
doscuibed) for steam sailing rowimg and other 
vessels 

TvoR, manufactured 


JEIWLITTIRY AND JEWILIS 
MATCHIS 
(1) In boxes contaming on the average not 
more thin 100 matches 
(2) In boxes contaming on the average more 
than 100 matches 


Per 


gioss of 
horxres 
lorevery 
2) matches 
o1 fraction 
thereof in 
each bo. 


per gross of 
boxes 


 Lariff values 


{/ .alorem 


Ad talorem 


{d@ 1alorem 


{¢ valorem 


4d valorem 


al d valorem 


Duty 


24 per cent 


Lree 


1> per cent 


Ire 


1) per ecnt 


1 
Ire 
1» per cent, 


3f) 


w— Ww 
ond So © 
ax, , 
oov 


Customs Tanff. 
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} 
Z | 
i Names cf Articles Per 
3 | 
m2 — ERE AT 
IiI—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured <ontd 
MISCLLLANLOUS—contd 
J4, [Undipped splints such as ue ordimanly uscd tor II 
match m whinge 
144 )Vencars such as are ordimandsy used for making 
match bones melding Doves und part) ct bow s 
made ot such veneers 
l4> [MATS aNd MAITING 
146 'OU CARES 


147 ({OMUCTOLH AND ELOoR CLOTH 


PachIne Pnazinc and Bollei—ul sorts ¢cxcludin,z 
picking tormimzg i component part oP amy article 
wdludcd an Sertal Nos 96 and 117 

PIREUMIRY net otherwis spe ified 


Jarifficalas 
Cowl luskhed and unhuske | \t 
hapurkachi (7c loary) 
Patch leaves (patchouly 
Rose tflowcrs, daic | 
100 JP tu and dammet 
fariff cata s 
Cou pitch \f 
Stockholm pitch 
Stockholm t ur e 
Dimmer Batu 
Jol JPoTISHES aed comp sitions 
lon [PORTEAND CIMENE {1 
153 [PRINTERS INK 
Jot [ihe tollowmz printing material 
loads brass rules wooden ank metal quoins 
shooting sticks upd gall vs and mi tal turniture 
PRINTS PEngravings and Pr tures matding photo 
Zraphs and picture post cuts * 
RachsS forthe with ring of tea leu 
ROLES catton 
RUBBEL IY RES in] other manuticturcs of rul ber 
not otherwis speaificd (see Serial No $27) 
Ships ind other vessels toruntind ant hulournast 
gition including steamers launches |oits ul 
barzcs Impottcd entire or im sections 4 
Provide i that arfiddes of machinery as defin | 
In Serial No 96 or No 90 Shall when 
separately importcd not he deemed to 1¢ 
included hercunde1 
160 ISMOKPRS) requisites cxcluding tobieco (Sernal 
Nos 27 to 30) und matches (Serial No 142) 


namely ty yn 














| 
Liritt sv aduecs 


ha ot ] coe 
{faved pai 

( 0 0 

( Oo 0 

Y 0 

-—) OF Q 
t/ ara 

oY 

is Oo O 

l>o © O 

s 0 0 
{72 «dor nr 


1¢2¢los om 


ff oto 


757 


Paty 


I> pereon 
l> 

I> 

l 


ty 4 
}2 out 


Joy] Peo 


1() 


30) 


— eee 


* Under Government of India Finanie Department (Ccutral Revenues) Notification No 1090 1 
Cus 25, dated the 17th March 192) loxignia and badges ot official British and J oretgn Order are 


exempt from payment of Import duty 


* Under Government of India Notification No 1428 dated 17th Novcmber 1923, Jute Rag 
such as are used for paper making, are cxempt from pavment of cxport duty provided that the 
Custom Collector is satisfied that th-y are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope Is ordl- 


narily put. 
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r) 
Pe 
F Names of Articles Per Tariff values Duty 
db 
Ili —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured contd 
MISCEI LAN ROUS— coneld 
161 | Soar Id valorem | Jo your cent 
dar ffralue 
soft Soup cwt ly 8% OF 15 
162 | STARCH and farina kree 
163 | STONE AND MARBIT and articles mule of stone Al idlnem | 1» per cent 
and marble 
164 | LOILIT REQUISIIIS not otherwise apecaiticd 1 
165 | TOYS games plying cards and requisites for ) 
games ound sports including bird shot ty 
cannons air guns and air pistols tor the time 
bang cxclud doin any part of British India 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contamcd in the Indtan Arms Act 
1878 and bows ind arrows 
Jariff value 
Bird shot wt X 0 Of 70 
166 | All other articles wholly or miuinly manufactured 1/ torm | lo 
not othc rwise spc cificd 
lariffratucs 
Bangles 
Cdluloid plain flat with and without Jon ter dozcn 
and groove | but excluding dout lc | order {in 1 id Oil 
Cclluloid (rubber mmgs excluding ¢ ls) : 0 6 Q1> 
MISGIILANFOUS and Unclassified 
167 | ANIMATS living, all sorts Tie 
168 | CORAT 17 aloem flo per ecnt 
169 | LoppiR Dran and pollards a 
170 | Speaamens illustrative of nitural science and I ree 
medal and antique coins 
171 | UMBRITTAS including pririsols and sunsha les ind (ftadnon I » per cent 
fittings the retor 
Lariff calucs 
Umbrella rils other then nickelle 1 bri sad 
fluted or mctu tipped 
Solil Mlexus all sizves— 
Jiom Japan Dozen 110 0 j15 per cent 
Sets of 8 
From other countries 2 >» O 415 ‘ 
Solids 23 25 wand ~7 inches Dozen -~ a UY f15 
Scts of 12 
Solids 16 19 and 2] inches Do7en 1 4 O 415 ; 
Sets of 8 
172 | All other articles not otherwise specifled including Adtalorem |15 ‘ 


articles imported by post* 





| 
7 Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No, 865, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and Heshings such are used for glue making 
are exempt from payment of export duty 
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° 
a Tariff 
| Names of Articles Per Valuation, Duty. 
& 
& | 
| JULL OLMLR LHAN LiM“iPatiwauit | 
Rs a. p Re a. p 
1 |Raw JoTE— 
(1) Cuttings Bile of 400 14a 
Ibs 
(2) All other di scriptions i 4 8 0 
2 | JUTE WANUFACTURES, when notin actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or biudings for othct 
gooil4— 
(1) yi al oe bags, wwist, yarn, rope and | lon of 2,240 ‘ 20 uv O 
8 twine lbs. 
(2) llessians and all other descriptiona of jut: - 32.0 0 
mantfacturca not othcrwise specified * 
WIDIS AND SHINS 
3 (RaW HIDES AND SKINS © Tf fel cad vem fo ped cent 
Jang ratues 
If exported from burma. 
(1) Avs nicate Land ait Ine dudes 
(a) Cows (Including cult skins) I) 0 8 34> ; 
(b) Butivlocs (indludiu calf shins) 0 3 b> : 
(2) Iny salt do hidis 
(a) Cows (tn Tuding cut skins) 0 4 9 ]> ; 
(b)  Bufkalocs Gaucluding ¢ alt skins) 0 9 |> : 
(3) Wet salted hikes — 
(a) Cows (including calf si ins) 0 $ O}> 
(b)  Joutt docs Gachuding ¢ alt shins 0 . OF 
(4) Goat and Kil skins I O13 of) 
(9) Sheep skins 0 b&b OO) 
lt cxporte 1 from any plaice in Biitish La hia 
othir thin Burma- 
(1) Arscmeated and air dried hi les 
Xap Cows (Ineluding bramd ] 0 9 BY> 
calf hing) | Coframed 0 6 Of) 
(6) Buffalo s (includ ) E1ramced 0 7 Ofo 
ns calf shins) =) Unframed U4 UO |> 
(2) Dory salte LE hides 
(¢) Cows (including calf skins) 0 6 6 
(6) doutflalocs (including calf skins) 0 3 6 ]> 
(3) Wet salted hides 
(a) Cows (iucluding cull shins) 0 4 Of 
(b) Buftalocs (including calf skins) 0 2 6]> 
(4) Gooat and Rid shins It 1 8 Of> 
(9) Shecp skins 1 VU Offs 
RL] 
4 [Rick huske Lor unhuskcd including 11ce flour but Tndian TTT Ihree annar, 
excluding rice bran and rice dust which are iru a of 
2 Obs 
av oirdupols 
weight 








* Under Government of India NotiBeation No 1428, dated 17th Novimbur 1923, Jute Raves 
such a3 are used for paper-making are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
Customs Collector ts satisficd that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope is 
ordinarily put. 

+ Under Govcrnment of India, Finance Department (Centra] Revenucs) Notification No 85, 
dated the 23th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fieshings, such as are used for glue- 
Making, are exempt from payment of export duty 


Trade. 


India Js pre cminently an agiicultur dl coun- | for a year or two the export trade recled under 
try, and thot fact dominstes the course ot its) the shock Ihe progress of the Diwes Plan, 
trade The prcat export staples are the pro ind the measures taken undu the Teague ot 
duce of the boll wheat, seeds cotton and jute Nations to assist Austria and Hunyary back 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade to industrial health had a special beavng on 
over a jong period of ycars we shill note a {the prospentty of indian they have been 
striking devcloy ment towards stability In the | doments of importance in inducing her reco 
days that arm past the outtun of the soil Was very of prosperity 
subsccted to periodic shoch¢ from famintr | 
arising tiom the fulurc of the ralns when the Put whils¢ Tndia is pre eminently an agri 
e\poit tiad¢ in these staples dwindlcd to small cultural country she tanks at the Interna 
proportions But the spread ot tigation has tromal Pabour Occ at Goneva as one ot the 
roducad a gicat Change and though no dowbt  gteat industitud counties ot the world Her 
no futum heavy Josses may be incumed fom omiuanutictuing industiics we tow ino number 
the workness of the monsoons they ue never ind are concentrated inca f woarcas but thry 
likly to be as caufastrophie as dn such vou as | ue ot gicat: importance Lhe largest is the 
ROG 07 and 1809 1900 Wall over thuty per] cotton textile dndustiy which has its home in 
cont of the culturable aren. of the Punjab om | the town and Island of Bombay with import 
under fitigition and huge new works ire | a aud atdiary ocontias at Ahmedabad Sho 
progress to whillse the waters of the Suthy uid |dapur ind) Na,pur Next an importance is 
of the Indus iin Sind = Whilst) these | gic at | the gute industiy Raw jute soa virtual mono 
works havc bean cugied out or are dn progiass | poly oo) Bengal ound the gute mills are concen 
to spl on the laud the floods of the snowled trated dnooand nea Cateutty Phe metallur 
rivers ol the North other works of a dessJmpos gical industry ts of mor iecent prowth — Lhe 
ing chuact 1 have suteguarded the and tracts pumapal confie 1 hanfshedpur the seat of 
of the South A chum ot storage lakes uiicosts the works of the Cata fron and Steal Company 
the auns of the Western Ghats and through whete subsidiary dudustiics have sprung up 
canis spreads them over the pucdied Jands to utihse the products ot the blast) furnaces 
ot the Deccan Phe aivers of the South dike | and anills A vary) Tage) proportion of the 
the Cauvcry wae being harnessed to presemvc | jute manutictures is cxported Ihe cotton 
thar flood waters tor Midias All over India | testi industry has lost 2 onsideruble part 
urigition works buge and small mie benz! of its export tirade to Japin the Ler Last and 
roetleoaly pressed’ forward ound thar cflect ds Last Atmeu the mills flud their principal oute 
to give oa far greater stubility to Indian wei | ict dim) India itsdf and «ven thee they are 
culture subject fo scvare competition fiom Japan and 

Ihe destination of these surplus crops ws China Pho ton and stccl mdustry 1s tor the 
another factor of importunce The great cus most put v home industry, through larze quan- 
tome: tor Indiwm cotton is Japan and toa tities of Indian piz iron am shipped to the 
lesser extent the Continent of TPuope Con fat Last and in some yeus to the western 
tincntal Lurope is also a Jarge buvcat of her ports of North md South Amegia — Lherefore 
Olleccds and anothar produce ound of her hides whilst India as still in the mun an agiicultur al 
and skins Whilst the Umtcd Kingdom is the | countiy thice quarters ot har population diaws 
great murket for tet and wheat torign coun | ing then sustenance trom the poll her manu- 
tries arc a VT nportant facts im the Judian oN | fucturing industrics are ot latge and growing 
port trade thactore Indi:had a vitalintercst in|, amportane:, and thei progperity every year 
the economic recovery of kitrop) When the | affects in an imercasing degice the general 
post-war boom colliupsed it hit India hud and prosperity of the pcople 


I.— GENERAL 


The value of total exports of mcrchandise the corrcsponding increas was only of Re 51 
amounted to Rs 309 Crores us compared with lakhs or L par cent White goods rose from 
Rs 385 crores in 1925°26 showing a reduction Ry 16 croms to Rs 17§ croms and coloured 
of about 20 perccnt ‘The most important factor goods from ncatly Rs 16 crores to Rs 17} crores, 
that contnbuted to this decrcase was th heavy while ery goods notwithstanding an Increase 
fall in the world prices ot raw materials parti of .9 mulion yards in quantity, fell from Rs 22 
cularly of cotton and jute The value ot Imports ciorns to Rs 19% croics = Lmports of cotton 
showed some slight expansion, being valued at twist and yarn were valued at Ra 6% cores 
Re 231 crores as against Rs 226 crorcs an ine against Re 72 c1omws in the preceding year 
crease of approximately 2 per cent Ihe imports of sugar increased by 15 per cent in 
quantity tiom 805 000 tons to 924,000 tons and 
by 21 per cent in value from Rs 16 ciores to 


Imports ~Impoits of cotton picegoods In- Rs 
creased by 224 million yards or Hf Oe aL : 19 crores In iron and steel the quantity 


import d decreased by 4 per cant from 884,000 
quantity to 1,788 million yards, while in valuc tons to 84.,000 tons and the value by 7 per cent. 


Trade— General 


from Rs 18 crores to Rs 16} coms  Wachiners 
and millwork declined from Rs 15 croies to 
Ra 14 crores The imports of railway plant and 
rolling stoch on private account reeedcd from 
Ra 5 crores to Rs 3$ crows = Imports ot hard 
Ware and mototcars were valued at Rs > croms 
and Rs 3 crousiespectively asin the preceding 
year Mineral os fell away trom 200 millon 
gallons to 183 million zallons in quantity ind 
from Ra id crorsto Rs YQ aares in value The 
value of imported provisions rose from Rs 43% 
roves to Rs of crows Ahizuaine and aniline 
dyes incieascd in quantity trom 104 million Hs 
to 1l> milhon Ws while in value there was an | 
advance by Rs 27 Jukhs to Ry 170 akhs A, 
larger quantity ot torcign cotton was al soled 
43 700 tons vilued at Rs > Gores agunst 17) 00 
tons valued at Re 3% Gots in the prec din 
vear | Imports of Wb yuais md piper wore valid 
at Rs $ 3 ftikhs and Rs 278 lalhs showing 
Increases of Rs 19 hikhs and Rs 25 lakhs acs 
pectivaly over imports in the proce diug vou 


Exports [he tot value of raw cotton ind 
cotton manufactur s qxported ici trom Rs 10 
ciores to Rs 7O crows Raw cotton de dine Uh 
24 per cent in quantity from 74> 000 tons to 
589 000 tons ind by JS per cont om value from 
Ke > crows fo Rs o8 Clones Raw jute in 
qaicased in quantity by 8 por cont) from € +7 000 
fons to 708 000 tons but 1s the previous veaurs 
high vinge of prte s was not mamt med deaeas 
cdin value by 29 por cant tron, RS 3* clon s to 
Rs 263 Glows Paports ot gunny bags and 
gunny oth Uso mere ascd in quantity while the 
Vale realised fall the tofal value of raw jute 
and jute manutiacturccs shipped i lb trom: Ra 97 
craigs to Rs 80 croms Exports of foodsnuns 
fell fiom 3063 000 tons to 2 42) 000 tons in quin 
tity and from Rs 48 crores to Rs 3) crores in | 
value Shipment of rhe idl trom . 149 000 
tons vilucd at Rs 30% crores to ~ >> 000 tons 
valued at newly Rs 33 crores and of whe vt trom 
212.000 tons valucd at Rs 34 crores to 176 000 
tous viulned at Re 2} crores TL sports of bark 
and pulse abo dear wd de. showed vn im 
provement sbipments mneroasing in ywantits by 
23 million Ibs and ain value Py Rs 2 crocs to 
349 mulion Ibs valucd at Rs 20 crores The 
total quantity of ollsccds exported agun deacas 
ed by 412 000 tons to 838 000 tons While the value 
of the shipments tall by Rs 103 croms to Rs 19 
crolcs 


Balance of Trade Jiu Jrulance of trade 1 
mirchands in fivour ot Indra which ie iched 
the accord fizure of hs 16t cromes in 192) 26 tell 
to Rs 70 ciows = As might be expected there 
fore therc was a contraction in In dit absorption 
of the precious metals the net imports of tre vsure 
being Re 39 crores agunst Re 52 clores ru the 
preceding year Ihe wet imports of gold 
amountd to nearly Rs 194 crores or Re 1} 
crotes less thin in 192) 26 while the net fuports 
of silver showed usmiallincieasc of Rs 4 crorcs 
trom Rs 17 crores to Re 20 crotcs owing to 
reduc d shipments of whitc metal to China 


Index Numbers —The trend of prices in 
India and abroad, particululy in the United | 
Kingdom Japan and America Indirs three 
best customers, wank on thc whole downward | 
in spite of large Increases In the priccs of ecrtup 


| 


commodities affected by the coal strike in th 
United Kingdom The Influence of the coal 
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strike Was however offaet by the tall in prices 
Ofiaw cotton and textile goods The | Statist” 
Wholesale prtao index number tall from 125 4 
to123 6 the Bink of Tapan fiom 238 4 to 226 6 
ind inthe United States of Ameticay the Brad 
stre ts indon number trom 12.9 (0 125) The 
mdexn number of wholesale prlecs in Calcutta 
tell from 149 to 1d 

Rupee Exchange [tie st rling valuc of the 
ace Was an the nemwhbourhood ot ia dd 
throushout the veat the highest and lowest 
quotation tor tdlegraplic trinsters on) London 
beinzts OL s22 and ts fd respectively At 
tim so hewever the rate showed a tendency to 
Woalben and onone occasion to December 1028 
th Gravcrumeut ot India had to resort to sclling 
st lin london to heep rites on the ty Oe 
basis th subs amounted to 41 $25 000 
dintng th oycar wnd were made ato the rate of 
L of f toth rupee 

Bank Rates Jn the moncy 
tloms were okt pllonuly cass Inthe besinning 
of the yeu the Imperial Bank ct Indii rate 
stood ito porcent but dropped to > par cent on 
the Oth May forthe ax months fiom Tune to 
the end ot December the pute remained at € per 
cont Ehotcatter seasonal demands tor moneys 
combined with spechl acasons tor hesitancy in 
the exchange marked led to a pzradual rise dn the 
Bink rite fo 7 por conf oon the Oth Tcbruary 
19°97 whi lh wis maintained until the cose of 
the vou 

Government of India Paper 
fl ca which compare the pat: 

wt of fycre nt 


market condi 


lhe following 
and yteld pes 
Govetnment of India paper 
onorabout ft  Apriidaring the past twelve 
yous show how  zrettly Endive cre lit has 
improved within wee nt yous 


Price Vicld per 
conf 
Rs 
1916 al 4 3 
1917 >| 
1948 
1910 
191) 
19.1 ( 2 
3 
1923 1 "7 
1924 7 
192) (7 Vt 
19.6 74 6 7 
19.7 78 11 t 4 
Tarn? Changes (cttatn minor changes in 


the tariff wore introduccad with chet trom: Apa 
1)260 su hows the temoval of the fimporf duty on 
stick or Seed tic and hay presses the reduction 
of the rites of duty on saccharine and saccharine 
tab ledsand on certam itcms of t Stile machinery 
ind the imposition of spc cific duties in place of cdf 
i doron duty of lo per cont on portiund cement 
and on mincral offs wacd) for batching and for 
lubtication obhese wore fully dcut with in last 
vats usview The improvement in financial 
position chilled the Government ot India to 
cffert unportant reductions in customs duties 
with effect trom Ist March 1927 Phe import duty 
on motor cus has bean reduced from 30 per cnt 
to 20 pat Gant ad tor in and on tyres from 30 
mrcent fol» perceut witha view to cncourag- 
ing the development of motor transport in India 
Phe import duty of 15 per cent on rubber seeds 
and stump» has becn abolished at the special 
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representation of the Government of Burmu, in 
order to assist rubber cultivation Thc carport 
duty of Re 18 per 100 lbs on tia has also becn 
abolished and mecasurcs have been tsken to com 

nsate tor the loss of 1c venue arming the rirom 
’y making the whol of the non agricultural 
Income of the tea companics hable to mcome tay 
On the other hand the import duty on unmann 
factured tobacco has becn 1aised fiom Re 10 to 
Re 18 per lb Ihe other important changes 
introduced were made in pursuance of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act 1927 which was cnact 
ed on the recommendations of the Larif Bord 


Tariff Board's Report on the Steel Indust 
in India —lhe Stecl Industry (Protections 
Act, 1924, which ranted protection — to 
the [ndian steel industiy was duce to expite 
on the 3lst March 1927 As provided in that 
Act the larnff Board was directed to mike 2 
fresh cnquuny as to the necessity for further 
continuance of protcction and the degree ot 
protection rquircd  IJhcy accordingly madc 1 
very canful ¢eXimination of the wholc po ition 
in 1926 and submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment of Indis recommending the continuance 
of protcction on certain Imes tor a further pood 
of seven ycars The syatcm of bounties wis to 
be abolished and the protection wus to he 
afforded by means of customs duties only Lhe 
Board proposed a double seule of duties 3 basic 
duty fixed with refercnce to the price of J ritish 





Imports of Merchandise 


steel and leviable on steel coming from all countr 
1esand an additional duty based on the difference 
between British and continental prices and levi- 
able on non British sted only — fn ther opinfon 
this Wah aeccssiry Indérder to secure an cquitable 
distribution of the burdcn over the different 
Classc soi consimers and to ensure the stability of 
the schem of protection Ihev also recommended 
that the basic duty should not bn modified until 
ter a statutory enquiry to bo held not earlier 
thin 7933 34 but suggested that the (Govirnor 
Genctal in Counal should be vested with power 
to vary the ulditional duty in cither direction on 
reconsideration of viriations in the price of non 
British steel] The Boird propos d very little 
mitcual change in the hst of protected iron 
md sted) manufacturcs except that im the 
case OL plates aud shects the protcetion was 
propos d to be ¢xtendcd to chequered plates 


an! t> shects of all deseriptions ¢xcluding 
thos cout tT with metal other thin fin’ or 
vnc Jun fhe case of tin platcs the protective 


duty wis to be rcduccd from Re 8) to Rs 48 
per ton 


Ihe Covernment of India iceeptcd the man 
recommend ifions and introduccad v bill in the 
Ind an Lesisliture to give effect to them The 
Bill was acecgteld by the legislature and came 
into force on the Ist Nprl 1927 9 The duty on 
unwrought zine was veo removed from Ist April 
1d 


PRITIRINCES BY LILISH GOVERNWI I 


( offer 
Currints 


pa 


Rarins and other duttible trauts 
Tes 


Pobacco 


Tnmanufactured - 
Containing 10 
moie of moist 


Unstripped 

Stripped 
Containing Jess thin 

cent of moistur 


Unstrpped 
Strippcd 


Manufacturt d— 
Cigats 
Lace and embroidery 
Silk, raw and manufactured 


pih 


pre ut or 


10° per 


par lh 


cwt 


advalor m 


Padl rat Picferential rate 
4 g 
Vit 0 011 8 
dO 2 0) 
> [ree 
a7 af 
00 f kive siaths of full 
rite 
0 8S WA 0 6 at 
0 & 104 0 6 9 
0 2 Of 0 7 Fy 
0 9 10 0 7 6} 
0 16 10 012 114 


334 per cent [wo thirds of full rate 


Ratcs varving Tie sixths of full rate 
trom ls to 7s 0d 


II1.—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


Cotten manufactures (RS 65,05 lakhs)— 
The import figures showcd advances over the 
previous year 8 figures in ail the principal items 
except cotton twist and virn Ihe year did 
not, however fulfil, in the measure expected the 
hopes of a brisk revival of trade that were entir 
tained during the early part of 18926 During the 
first three quarters of the year the tendency 


Renerally w1s to buy only for Immediate rc quire- 
ments and in view o1 the falling market in raw 
cotton this attitude was fully justificd The 
impoit tiadc took a more buoy ant turn towards 
the lattcr part of the year and during January 
and I ¢bruary a fair volume of orders was placed 
with the Linvashire mills 


Cotton Imports 


Tn the table hulow arc given the valucs of the 
different classes of imported cotton manu 
facturcs during the past four years and 
duting the pr war191314 When comparing 


19. 4 1] 242) 


Imports of cotton 1913 14 
mou ictures (pre war 
Vear) 


— 


Rs (lakhs) 


‘Twist and v arn 416 
Picce goo ts 
Grey (unbloa tie) a) f 
White (Mea hed) }4 29 
Colourcd printed or dycd 17 86 
Lente of ul disaiptions 5A 
Torar PfLicic ous 5S ik 





a A A LE 


Imports of cotton 1913 14 
manufactures (pre Wal 
year) 





— 


RS (Lakhs) 

















Hosiery 1 20 
Handkerchiefs and shiw! 89 
Thre ad 1) 
Other sorts 142 
GRAND Lora (6 30 | 
Cotton Twistand Yarn (Rs 662 Iihkiis) 


The imports under thishead registercd 2 still 
further tal! both in value and in quantity icview 
The total quintity imported amounted only t> 
$9 inillion Ibs ae vzainst 56 millions in 1924 2» 
and 52 millions in 192) 20 She value ot the 
imports was only Rs 6 62 Lakhs as compared with 
Rs 77,7 lakhs 


The production of yarn in Indiiun mulls reached 
a record figure of 807 mulion hy while the 
imports, which receded to 494 inillion Ibs, 
showed a fallof4 per cent as comparcd with 
1925 26and of 12 per cent as compared with 
1924-25 


The United Kingdom's share in thy total trade 
én Cotton twist and yarn rose from 31 per cent 


——_ ee 


Rs (lakhs) ! he (lakhs) 
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the 1926 27 vilue figuus with those 
of the previous vour if should be remembered 
that the purchas 3 in 1926-27 were made on a 
much lower basts 


19> 26 


126 27 
t 


—_ 





Rs (lakhs) 





Ry (lakhs) 


ani 





) ib mr bod 

5M 8 49 2180 (1062 

1) 44 20) 23 1,99 | 17 93 
17 69 2002 102 | ie2e 
(> Ge 7) | 64 

© 84 | 649 42 = $50 | v) 1 
19.3 4 lists 192) 26 1926 27 


ita (lakhs) Rs (Inkhs)| s (lahk )} Rs (I thhs) 


04 $12 140 I 47 
23 Jl 22 19 
TL 73 84 74 
82 i OS 4 1Q2 
(7 $8 B. 2 | 6) 67 65,05 











md 2) 26to tl percent Japan’s share ree ded 
from 6> prrant to54 perce nt 

Cotton Piece-zoods (Rs 05 01 lakhs) —The 
total imports of piecc-gools, including fents, 
during 1925 27 showed an incieas In quantity 
of 24 mullion sarts over the previous year of 
14 per cent but the cou spon ling increase in 
value was only Rs 5! lakhs or L per cent 
White goods contitntte 1 most to the increase, 
the imports rising by 106 million yards to 471 
million yards while colour | gouds showed an 
incrcay Of 82 millon oie and groy goods of 
39 million yards In value white gouds Increased 
from Rs 15,99 lakhs to Rs 17 53iakhs and colour- 
cd printed and dyed goods trom Ra 15,02 lakhs 
to Rg 17,22 lakhs but grey goods deciired from 
Rs 2188 Jlakhs to Rs 19,62 lakhs 
as the Increase in quantity was not sufficient to 
compensate for the fall in prices 
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Import Trade 


The importa of coloured printed and dyed goods both !n quantities and values from 1920 21 
are shown separately for each {tem In the table below — 





——- | 1920 21 1921 22 19.2 23 


| r02s 2 1925 26 | 1926 27 


” =] ay, 
= a, ~*~ 1S ™ia ~FTc, “ia, me i - 3 
S ws 4 =o 5 aE a: 2 2 as 20 ve che 1a 29 
he mal = a a | — a 
Si ("algo "3185/82 )58 |) "2128/3 )53 ("2 ) 52/4 
Total 1 3] 16 84 71423 1128 >| 6259182 5] 5 149789 OF 8 128166 9] 6 >176 8] 6,18 
printd 
goods 
aces 133 9111548 34 9) 2007 77 6) 39089110 1) 612g142 2) 7 48106 S| 488807 0; 617 
goods 
otal 
wove ni 71 1) 605818 7] 1-7) 87 "| 2379 51 138 T> 8} 45909 $2 1) 440813 6) 492 
eolourcd 
goods | 





Details showing the prinapal varicti 4 of cuch of th) three mam Casscy of importid pica goods 


are glycn below forthe year 1913 14 and the two yeurs 1920 26 and 1926 27 


millions of yards 


























Mizures represent 













































1913 14 ah (cloured {1913 
Gry (ur = |(pr 19 19. W dite 19. |1923 § prints lor (11 1)2> 1192° 
bleach 1) | war | 3 | 27 P@teuheay | Uf Sy par dy d ete |r 
vent) war Wi 
yeu )| yeu) 
Dhutiecs 806 1/430 171 OF Dhutics [104 3} 72 [114 OD hutic li -| 20 )] do > 
saris and saris and Blt and 
SCATVCLS SCArVEs BC LIVES 
Jaconeta 104) 7 0; 72 GO Jaconcets!307 Obst Sto3d 8iC ames FIL3 347] 40 2 
mada Mada cte 
po}l ams pollimes 
moulls cte mulls ¢te 
Longiloth « rao $171 [168 SE Longcloth 4) 115) 93 8] 87 4Shntinus lo. (] "~ 2] 90 8 
shirtings shurtings | 
Shectings ~| vo $f 18 39 Nalnsooks |.04 7} 77 0) G> 9FPrints ani 269 7} 6 1) 005 
chint7 
Drills and «l 1) af tt Dills and]! 5 7] 6 1) wo Wills and] 0 0} 32 4[ 44 9 
jeans Jeans je als 
Che chs Chicks 19 7] 10 7] 17 0 
spots and spots and 
stripes Stripes 
Lwills 8 3{ 12 ~{ 11 8Twillls 31 4! 20 4] 20 0 
Other saits 10 8 9 2 28 Others gorts.} 31 0] 9 ¢} 2) 7HOther sort {lo 8/100 11/136 o 
TOTAL 1 od4 2/708 14748 ‘Lotal “93 3slto 1)o7L TOTAL 






Under giey goods the iucrcase has mostly 
been in the botdercd varictius ‘The United 
ae ag usual juovided the major si are 
of the imports of grey goods which increased 
from 661 million yards in 1925 26 to 
589 million vards in the \ycar under review a 
rise of 5 per cent The quautity imported in 
1926 27 was below that of 192! 20 by 21 per cont 
lmporte from Japan on the othcrhand have 
been showing continuous increases Hersupplles 
in 1925 26 were in quantity 30 per cent more 
than that of the previous \ear, while in 1926 27 
an increase of 8 per cent over 192 26 was 
recorded 


In the coloured section the United Kingdom a 
figure for 1926 27 waa $18 million yards an 








i831 8136u ays7 4 


Increase of 10 per cent on 192) 26 but a decrease 
of 6 per ccnt on 1924 20 =©Continental countries 
show an imecreasing activity in this section of 
aren Japan also has considerably increased per 
shari 


Weol Raw and manufactured (Rs 4 46 
lakhs )—Imports of raw wool remained at the 
previous years level of nearly 5 mililon Iba 
as against 8 million Ibs imported fn 1924 25 and 
were valued at Hs 32 lakhs 


A further expansion of the import trade In 
woollen piece goods took place and the total 
consignments amounted to nearly 15} miilloa 
yards valued at Ra 2,77 lakhs as Peper 
14} million yards valued at He 2,92 lakhs fn 





Iron and Steel and other Metals. 


preceding year,1¢ arise of 6 
titv but a fall of 5 per cent in value owing toa 
drop in prices 


Ar ificsal Svk (Ra 422 lakhs) —The market 
for artifical silk in India is steadily expanding 
From 1924 25 the rate of increase In the imports 
has been very rapid As comparnd with the 
previons year imports of artifiaal silk varn 
during 1926 27 showed a remarhable rise of 116 
per cent in quantity and 37 percent in v auc 

taly forged ahead of her competitors and supplicd 

$ 843,179 lbs against 302088 Ibs in 1024 25 
ana 1300207 Ibs in 1920. 25 The United 
Kingdom lost ground slightly her consignments 
falling from 761000 Ibs to 655000 Ibs Ir 
imports of pierce goods of cotton and artifical 
silk also there was a substantial rise the consign 
ments Increzsit & from jo million yar is to nearly 
42 million yarar 


Imports of sugar of all sorts excluding molas 
es and confectionery still further increascd and 
amounted to 826 900 tons a rise of 13 per cont 
over the preceding ycar and 23 per cent ax com 
pared with 1924 25 Ihe value of the umports 
rose by 21 per cent to Rs 18 37 klaha Sugar 
ranked sccond In importance In the lst ot imports 
while in the preceding ycar it had taken but thx 
third placu A feature of the imports during the 
year was the iucrcasc in the takings of but sug ut 
partly at the exponse of Java sugar [his js 
attributable to the firmness of the Java markct 
as a result of a poor outturn In 1926 27 


The total area undcr sugarcanc in Cid 
advanced from 2679000 acms in 192) 6 to 
2,920,08) acres In 1926 27 and the total produc 
tion of raw sugar (gur) from 2977 000 tons 
to 3 208 000 tons 


The production of sugar by modcrn factories 
and refinerles in the season 1925 6 amounted 
to 90 270 tons as compared with 67 400 tons in 
1924 25 and 94 700 tonsin 1623 24 


Metals ard Manufactures thereof- (Rs 382 
Jakhs)—Lhe Imports of metals and manu 
factures thereot decreased by 4 pur ceuf oan 
quantity from 04. 000 tons to 909 000 tons and 
by 6 percent in valuc from Its 27} to nearly 
Rg 24 crorms 


Iron and Steel —(f8 16 70 Iuks )—The your 
1926 witnessed the pr longed coal strike in the 
United Kingdom, a strike which had virtuuly 
sett a the fron and stecl industry of Great 


These facts had their influence on the Indian 
(rade returns Ihe supplls from the United 
ot aesare were restricted throughout the period 
of stoppage and a larger proportion than usual 
of the Indian import trade went to Gcrmany ani 
Belgium 

Manufactured tron and steel Import: i (cvclud 
ing Pig an { old iron or steel) decrvased by » per 
cent in value from 879,000 tons to 838,000 tons 
and by 7 per cent iu value irom Rs 18 03 
lakhs to 16,70 lakhs 


The noticeable feature of the years trade was 
the high proportion of the importa from ihe 
Continent, um supplying 297 000 tons or 
30°4 per cent and Germany 79 000 tons or 9 J 
per cant, as com with 229 000 tons (20 9 
pe al) and $9,000 tons (7 8 per cent) respect 
vely in 1925-26 


per cont in quan | 
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Other Metals (Ks 706 Iskhs)- Imperts 
oi metals cther than fron and stecl und manu- 
facltres thercof increascd) in quantity from 
(~ 000 (ons to 64 000 tons but decreased in value 
fiom Rs 7 U8 lakhs to Rs 7 OO lakhs 


Machinery and Millwork (RS 1460 lakhs) 
—Ihe  engincermg Industries of the UC ntted 
hingdom which were albhe to work on previous 
stocts or on Imported matcrial we te less se 
affected by the coal stoppage than was ¢xpecte 
In the vear the imports ot all kinds, of machinery 
(including, balting tor machinery and printing 
ps s) rec ded to the fourth place in ordcr of 
mportince tu Tadlas unport tradc and were 
valucd at Re 1460 lakhs ow comparcd with Rs 
15 R87" lal hsin ldo .6 


Railway plart and Rolling Stock (Rs 6 09 
lakhs) Imports on) private and Govcrument 
account combincd under this howl which since 
Pat Apell 192) oxcludes ralls chairs fishy lates 
ete were Valucd at Rs ¢ 00 lakhs (Ra 8 26 
likhs private wml Rs $3 lakhs Governmcnt) 
as comparc t with Rs 8 t4dakhs( Rs » 00 lakhs 
privatcant R 3 lolbiubhs Government)in 1925 26 


Motor Vehicles (Ks 500 lakhs) lhe 
fncreade in the Imports of motor vchicis was well 
malotaing) lower prices stimulated the grow 
ing motor car habit and the turthcr cvtension of 
motor transport in india With the improve 
ment of the financial posultion of the Coverument 
ot India it has been found possible to reduce the 
tute of duty on mctor cars trom 30) por cent, 
al iulor m to 20 yor cent alo al rons and ou 
pncumat! tyres ant tubes to do yer cont ad 
calorcm with etlect trom = L4t Mauich 1927 9 The 
alyence of a mt work of gool roals and 
the Jimitations on the load- allowed on bridge 
art two important factors which still ope rate 
agunst the more rapid devalopment of motor 
transport in India Lhe number ot motor cars 
imported ros Fy 3 per cent) trom 2797 In 
19.» 26 to 13107 m 1026 27 ani thar value 
by + per cont) from Rs 282 lakhs to Ry 204 
lakhs = The J athsh Nght car is steadily growing 
In popularity and advancing its postion fu the 
market although Canada and the T @itcd States 
ot Amcrien still malutaln thei: | predominant 
place in this trade 


Jhe total valuc of the Imports of hardware 
excluding cuflary and electroplated ware de 
creas d slightly trom Rs 5 20 lakh fo Rs » 07 
lakhs in 1926 27) The reduction i particularly 
nothcenthe £1 the Imports of metal lamps while 
implemcnts and tools and builders hardware 
recorlad an inercase = Lhe other items spectfled 
have + mained aaltly constant during the past 
two years 


Mineral Oil (Rs 849 Inkhs) Mineral olls 
imported into British India comprise malnly 
kerosene of] fuclodsand lubricating olls The 
total imports of all kinds of mineral oils 
from forcdign countrics declind to 184 milion 
gallons valued at tx 8 49 lakhs trom 200 million 
gallons valucd at Ra 100 tuhhs in 102) 26 
This represented a fulots percent ln quantity 
and IL yur cent in valuc 


ovissons § (its 5,50 lakhs) - Lhe total value 
of seer provisions rose by Rs 85 lakhs 
from Rs 4,65 lakhs in 1929 26 to Rs 5,50 lakhy 
In 192627 Almost all the principal items 
included undce this head mz canned and 
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bottled provisions, farimaccous and patent foods 
condensed milk, biscuits and cakes, cocoa anil 
chocolate, butter and ghee contributed to this 
inorease. 


Liquors (R$ 3,53 lakhy) —The total quantity 
of foreign liquors Imported rose bv 10 per cent, 
from 5,695,000 gallons in 1925-26 to 6,261 ,000 
gallons tn 1926-27 In value, however, the rise 
was not proportionate to the increase in the 
quantity, the total imports being to the extent 
of Ks. 3,53 Jakhs, showing only a 6 per cent, 
lucrease over that of the preceding year Of the 
total quantity of liquors imported consisted 
of ale, beer and porter, 34 percent of spirits 
and 5 per cent of wines, etc 


Paper and Pasteboard(R3 3,08 lakhs). — 
The quantity of paper and pasteboard imported 
rose by 15 yt cent. from 87,400 tons in 1925-26 
to 100,400 tons in 1926 27) In respect of value 
there was also an increase of 10 per cent from 
Ka, 2,81 lakhs to Ry 308 lakhs, the prices 
having remained foirly steadv throughout the 
year, 


Chemicals (Rs 2,44 Jakhs) ‘The value of 
the imports of chemicals rose trom Ra 2,08 lakhs 
in 1025-26 to Rs 2.44 Jakhs in 1920-27) Prices 
of chemicals in the United Kingdom, from which 
the major share oi the imports 15 drawn, remalned 
remarkably steady throughout the vear, m 
spite of the disturbances caused by the coal 
strike. Asin the preceding year soda compounds 
accounted for 43 per cent of the total value of 


Export Trade. 


chemicals imported In 1926-27 and were valued 
= “ae oA lakhs as compared with Rs. 88 lakhs 
n 1925-26, 


Cigarettes —The changes in the rates of {m- 
port duty on cigarettes and consequent fall In 
prices had the effect of further pone the 
trade in cigarettes. Imports of cigarettcs 
rose from 3,412,000 Iba, valued at Rs 159 lakhs 
to + 175,000 lbp valued at Rs. 1,95 lakhs in 1926- 


27, 


The United Kingdom which is by far the 
largest suppller and generally commands about 
99 jc Tr cent, of the trade, {ncreased her shipments 
from 3 377,000 Ibs. valued at Ra 1,57 lakhs 
to 4,142,000 lbs, valued at Rs 1,93 lakhs. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 79,96 lakhs). 
The total weight of raw and manufactured 
jute exported increased from 1,458,000 tons to 
1,568 000 tons but the value of the exports fell 
from Rs 97 crores to Rs 80 crorcs owing to 
lowct prices Of the total value of the exports 
raw jute accounted for 33 per cent. and jute 
manufactures 67 per cent as compared with 30 
and 6L per cent respectively in 1925-26. The 
tollowing 4tatement compares the quantities 
crported during 1913-14 and each of the past 
thice years — 


1918-14 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Jute (in thousand tons) 768 696 647 708 
Bage (in m Iilon) . $69 125 4295 439 
Cloth (in million yards)1,061 1,456 1,461 1,608 
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HArsstans, 40” x 
10} o7 | 


Hrsstins, 40” v 8 oz 

















Date. 
Near Forward Near Forward Near Forward. 
1926— Rs a RS a hs a Rs a Rs a Rs a 
f 48 8 li 38 18 6 
September, 28 ; 50 12 to 14 12 to 18 14 to 
L470 14 6 18 2 
50 0 14 12 18 12 
October, 26 so 8 to -} 13 4 to 20 4 to 
47 8 J 14 6 18 2 
47 iz) 14 #1 18 0 
November, 30 49 4 to 144 to ig] to 
47 38 14 4 18 4 
49 O 14 10 19 0 
December, 21 49 4 to 1410 to 19 8 to 
45 8 14 12 19 4 
1027— 
7 12 14 7 
January, 25 47 12 to 1i 7 to 19 4 18 14 
47 8) 14 8 
48 8 14 9 18 14 
February, 22 48 8 to 14 8 to 19 8 to 
48 0 1411 1 19 0 
49 0 15 8 20 8 
March, 29 i wie 49 4 to 1, 7 to 21 13 to 
48 4 15 4 19 12 


Export of Cotton. 


Cotten—(Rs 58 60 lakhs) —A short and late 

Indian crop accompanied by a record American 
crop following on the top of the two large crops 
of 1925 and 1924 affe the exports of raw 
cotton from India which fell in quantity by 24 
i cent and in value bv 38 per cent ihe 
ndian cotton crop of 1926 27 was estimatcd 
at 4,973 000 (400 lbs each) as compared with 
6,250 000 bales tn 1925 26 and 6,088 000 bila 
in 192423 The American crop of 1926 was 
estimated at 18 6183 000 balts (23 272 000 Dales 
of 400 ibs each) exceeding the outturn of 192> 
by 2,614 000 bales (3 142 000 bales of 400 Ibs 
each) The Ugyptian crop of 1926 was estimated 
at 1,789 000 bales (of 400 Ibs cach) as comprired 
ite 946,000 balcs In 192) and 1 797 000 bales 
n 4 


Cotton Manufactures—(K3 107) Iakhs) — 
The appolutment ot a Jariff Bord to enquite 
into the condition ot the textile industry to 
cxamine the causs of dc pression und to report 
of the measures requircd for alleviation wis 
mentioned in last years revicw Lhe Board 
whose report has 1cently been published has 
found that the dc pression is to vu large cvtent duc 
to world ciuss In India itself the depression 
has bccn more acute in Bombay thin in other 
centres and this is attributed paitly to ¢ wuss 
for which the mill owners themselves are rcs 
ponstble partly to the compctition of Japan 
and partly to the competition of millxin other 
pare of India which are favoured by proximity 

raw matcrial and consuming markets and 
cheaperlabour supply Under the drst head they 
lay stress on the undue = conservatism of the 
Industry and Insufhdent diversification of pro 
duction Ihe Bord also found that the industry 
in India 1s placed In an unfair position ts a tis 
Japan owing to the interlor conditions of labour 
prevailing at prisent in that country — Lhe 
majority of the Board recommended among 
other thiags a bounty for a penod of four years, 
of 1 anna per pound or its cquivalent on the 
spinning of higher counts of yarn, based on the 
output of an average of 15 per cent of thc total 
working spindleagoinamil Lhey also proposed 
an additional duty of { perecnt on all Imported 
cotton piecegoods |The (:overnment of India in 
their n solution on the report have disagreed with 
the neccasity for a bounty on the spinning of high 
counts of yarn as a Jong established industry 
such as the cotton textue industry In Bombay 
should necd no stimulus at the cost of the 
gencral taxpayer if such a development is In Its 
own futerests They also connidcr that thc 
advantage which Japan hae over Jndia in the 
manufacture of plecegoods on account of infcrlor 
labour conditions Is aufliciently covered by the 
existing revenue duty of 11 per cent on imports 
They have, however agred to mutroducc ic gis 
lation with a view to remove in pursuanc: of 
the recommendation of the Board the Import 
duty on machinery and certain mill stores, for 
a period of three vars, subject to cert iin conditions 
eg, the desirability of encouraging the manu 
facture in India of such machinery or stors 
and legislation in order (1) to modify the import 
daty on cotton yarn from 5 per cent to Sper cunt 
or 1} annas per pound whichever js higher and 
(2) to reduce the import duty on artificial silk 

thread from 15 per cent to 74 per cent 


The 1 proposals of the Tariff*Board are stl | 
| preceding year 


under consideration 
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Colton Yarn—(Rs 3,00 lakhs) The production 
of yarn in Indlan mills in 1926 27 totalled 
807 million Ibs as compared with 687 million Ibs 
in 1925 27 and 719 million lbs 1924 25 and 683 
million}bs in 1913 14 


I \ports or yarn increased from nearly 32 
million Ibs to 414 million Ibs Thc average 
exports in the five years cnding 1013 14 were 
193 mifhon hs while the average for the quin 
quennitum 1914 ts to 1918 10 was 130 million 
Ibs and ot the post wat quinquennium 82 
million Ibs 


Ihe total proluction of piccezoods in. Indian 
mills in 1926 7) showed a noticcable Increase 
of 16 werent im quantity as compared with the 
previous year lhe proportion of the cxports 
of prucegools to the total production was 
however very nearly the sume aa in 1925 26 
the pore otages being & 7 in 1926 27 and 8 4 
In 192) ~6 as compucd with 9 2 in 1924 25 


Foodgrains and Flour (R382) Jakhs) 
Toodgrains pulse and flour contiibuted a still 
smile: share to the export teade of the country 
Compiarcd with the average annual shipments 
in the prewar quinquennium the exports 
registered a dcaling In quintity ot d> por cant 
While as compared with 1925 -6the quantity fell 
ly wt pr cent and the value by 18 per cent 
fhe total exports during the vear amounted 
to 2421000 tons vitued af Re 30} crores: as 
comparcd with 3063000 tons valuc lat Re 48 
ciorcs In 392) 27 All the important items 
Bhowid decreases tice not in the husk = talling 
by of 4 000 tons or 20 per cout wheat by %6 000 
tons of J7 per conf while CNports of baricy were 
only 1600 tons compared with 42000 tons In 
the preceding vear  Pulsca deciincd by 21 000 
tons to 118 000 tons 


Ten— (Rs 29 04 Jakhs) The total production 
of tea In India in 1926 Is cstimatcd at 393 
million ths is compared with 33% million Ib¢ In 
192) and 37) millon lis in 1924 Assam as 
usual contributes the largest share her outturn 
being 62 per cent of the total production while 
Northern Indi: cxvduding Assim contributes 2 
per cont and Southern Indiv i3 per eent Lhe 
total aroiv under tca in 19.6 was 740 000 acres 
aginst 725 000 acres in 1025 


Oilseeds (Rs 1909 lakhs) = fhe exports of 
ollseeds showe |i large decrease of 35 per cent 
In quantity from £20000 tons In 192) 27 to 
838 000 tons in 1926 27 while iu value there was 
a drop of 36 per cont trom Ky 2064 lakhs to 
Rs 19,00 lakhs 


Hides and Skins (Ra 1345) Jakhs —The 
export figuies unde: this head show no striking 
variations Shipments of raw hidcs and skins 
amounted to 50 627 tons which was only 200 tons 
ios3 than the exports of the previous year 
Jutty flve per cent of the exports under this 
he ad consisted of raw hides which amountcd to 
27 900 tons valued at Ks 257 lakhs as compared 
with 28 400 tons valucd at Rs J 21 lakhs shipped 
“a the preccding 5 ear 


Metals and Ores (Rs 721 lakhs) —The 
total exports of ores amountcd to nearly 584,000 
tons In 1926 27 or 45,000 tons less than {n the 
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The Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India during the 60 years 
(1861-69 to 1919-24): Quinquennial averages. 
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Export Trade. 


M Ore (Rs 1,49 Iakhs)}—Manganeso 
ore which represented about 92 per cent of the 
total quantity of ores exported de from 
684,000 tons to 536 000 tons in quantity and 
fom Rs 1,54 lakhs to Ra 1,49 lakhs In 
value 


Coalk—(Rs 81 lakhs) The arrangement made 
for the grading of coal and the grant of crti- 
ficates for coalintended for export nfernd to 
in the previous years review helped the Indian 
coal trade to recover slowly from the effects 
of competition and to strengthen Its position 
in adjacent markets Italsorcaclved an une x- 
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pected, though temporary stimulus during the 
year from the shortage caused by the prolonged 
coal strike inthe United Kingdom The prices 
realized were not very attractive but they 
held to cluarthe accumulated stocks J.xporte 
of coal rose by 148 per cent In quantity from 
240 000 tons in 1925 26 to 643000 tons In 
1926 27 and by 134 per cent in value from 
Rs 34} lakhs to Rs 81 lakhs 


Re-Exports ‘Ih total valuo of forcign mer- 
chandis« =r ete showed a further decline 
to Rs 8 cores from Rs 10% corres in 1920 26 and 
Rv 134 crores in 1924 25 


IMPORTS 


1913 14 | 192t20 | 1092526 | 1026 27 





United Kingdom 
Germany 
JAVA oe 


Japan 
United States of Amcrica 


Belgium 

Austria and Hungary 

Straits Settlements 

Persla, Arabia Asiatic Turkey ctt 
France 

ar dal 


taly . 


China 

Netherlands 

Australia 

Hongkong 

Dutch Bornco 

Ceylon 

Switzerland 

Kast Africa and Zanzibar 


Per cnt Per cont | Percent | Per cent 
64 1 n4 1 51 4 47 8 
6.0 6 3 5 0 7 4 
» 8 Oo 3 6 2 62 
26 6 9 & 0) 7 
~ 6 rea 6 7 79 
» 3 24 27 2% 
23 4 5 7 
18 20 2» 265 
15 11 1 3 18 
15 10 ) t lo 
1 3 15 Fi 
12 16 190 27 
{) 1 ! L 2 1 4 
8 12 1 6 20 
% ; 1} 7 
4 is) | 4 
4 5 3 4 
4 § vi 6 
; 7 7 v 
3 20 13 10 


LXYPORTS 


| 1913 14 | 1024 25 | 1925 26 | 1926 27 





United Kingdom 
Germany 


Japan 
United States of America 
France . 


Belgium 

Austria and Hungary 

Ceylon 

Perala, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, ctc 


a 
on 

Straits Settlements 

China 

Central and South America 

Netherlands 

Australia 

East Africa and Zanzibar 

Russia 


Spain .. ; 
cava... . 


Per unt | Percent | Percent | Per cent 
23 4 23% 210 215 
10 6 7 1 7 0 66 
9 1 143 15 0 13 3 
8 7 8 8 10 4 11 1 
71 & 3 A 46 
48 3 9 3 2 290 
40 2 1 
3 6 37 29 48 
382 1 5 24 26 
41 & 9 5 0 37 
31 9 8 190 
27 21 26 3] 
2 3 24 40 37 
ae 2 26 $1 
17 20 2 0 20 
1 6 18 20 25 
10 12 5 6 

9 06 05 8 
8 15 13 9 
8 7 1 2 1.0 
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Balance of Trade.—The lus of Indla’s 
exports over imports of private merchandise 
In 1926-27 amounted to Rs. 79 crores which 
was less than half of the record re of 
the preceding year, when the credit balance 
stood at Rs. 161 crores, having progressively 


The Indian Stores Department. 


risen from Re. 155 crores in 1924-25, Ba. 145 
crores in 1923-24 and Rs. 90 croses in 1032-23. 

Tho following table shows the imports of coin 
and bullion on private account during the last 
three years as compared with the average of 
the pre-war, war and post-war periods :— 


(in Lakhs of Rupees). 


importe— 
—_—_— Net 

exports + 

Imports, | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Gold and 

silver, 

Averago of pre-war period. ie 82,79 8,02 10,88 3,67 — 36,08 
Averago of war period .. iz 10,60 2,99 4,56 1,77 — 10,40 
Average of post-war perlod 21,57 0,03 14,18 2,66 -—24,06 
1924-25 a6 ee ae eo 74,29 36 24,26 4,20 —03,09 
1925-26 oe ea ee ee 39,23 38 19,85 2,70 —52,00 

1926-27 .. 19,50 10 21,66 1,89 —39,17 





The Indian Stores Department. 


The Indian Stores Vepartmenot was insti- 
tuted on lst January 1922,, after a specially 
appointed officer had during the preceding ycar 
investigated its posyible sphere of work. The 
Government of Indian nearly half a century 
pe enunciated the policy of purchas- 
ng fo. State use stores of indigenous origin or 
manufacture rather than stores produced or 
manufactured abroad and for many years before 
the creation of the new sa eben ny the rules 
governing stores purchase for public depart- 
menta prescribed that subject to certain 
conditions as to quality and so forth preference 
should be given to articles manufactured wholly 
or in per in India. Revisions of these rules 
to make them better serve the purpose for 
which they were drafted were from time to time 
made but as Indian industrial development 
progressed and as Indian nationalism increased 
complaints that tho policy presumed to be 
embodied in the rules was not in effect carried 
out grew in volume. The Indian Industrial 
Commission found that the industrial resources 
of the country were far from sufficiently utillsed 
by Government Departments but that the reason 
Was not due to restiictions in the stores purchase 
rules but to the failuro of the Departments 
fully to avail themselves of the scope which the 
rules offered. They attributed to lack 
of information as to sources and market values 
of Indian supplies and to the absence of inspecting 
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agencies and they concluded that a central 
expert agency for the purchase and inspection 
of stores required for public purposes 
should be established. The Stores Purchase 
Committee which the Government of India 
appointed to advise them on this question 
unanimously supported the same conclusion 
and Government with the approval of the 
Secretary of State accepted the principles of the 
recommendation The Indian Stores Depart- 
ment was thereupon instituted. 


It was designed primarily to deal with the 
requirements ot the Central purchasing ne wok 
ments and with those of the minor adm - 
tions directly controlled by the Government of 
India, it being impossible under the Reforma 
Constitution for the Government of J to 
compe] the Provinclal Governments similarly 
to utilise its services. The Central Government 
at the same time invited use of its services by 
Provincial Governments, Municipalities, Port 
authorities, company managed railways and 
other public or semi-public bodies. 


rganisation.—The iminary tion 
of te oto De dt constitu on ist 
January 1922 included as gazetted staii— 

A Chief Controller of Stores. 

A Director of Inspection. { 


A Director of Purchase and Intelligence. 


The Indtan Stores Department. 


A Director of Textiles Purchase. 
An Assistant Chief Controller. 


The designation of the Director of Toxtiles 
Purchase was early changed to Deputy Director 
of Purchase (Textiles) and within the first year 
an Asaistant Controller of Textiles Purc 
was appointed. The Departments growth has 
thus from its beginning constantly broadened 
and accelerated. The preliminary organisation 
was instituted temporarily but tho department 
and its organisation were before the end of 1922 
pu on a permanent basis, The offices of 

uperintendent of Local Manufactures and 
Government Test House at Alipur and of the 
Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur, hitherto 
under the direct administration of the Industries 
and Labour Department, were in July 1922 
absorbed in the new organisation. 


The Functions of the new Department 
were early indicated as being— 


(a) To act, subject to certain limitations, as a 
purchasing and inspection agency and in an ad- 
visory capacity on all matters connected with the 
purchase of stores in thelr widest sense for the 
public service on behalf of ail Central Depart- 
ments of Government and of the minor Local 
Governments and also on hehalf of such major 

Governments, company worked railways, 
Corporations, Port Truste, Municipalities and 
similar quasi-public bodies and Indian States 
as may desire to avail thomselves of its 
asistance ; 


(b) To scrutinise the Home indents of all 
Central Departments, minor Local Governments 
and such other authorities as utilise its services 
with a vicw to ensure attention to the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries, 80 conducting its 
operations in this respect as to prevent the 
purchase of articles of non-Indian manufacture 
when goods of indigenous production of suitable 
qual.., and price are obtainable ; 


(ce) To purchase and inspect in India for 
central departments and other buyers on the 
lines above indicated certain specified com- 
modifies ; 


(d) To inspect stores purchased otherwise 
than through the agency of the department; 


(e) To draw up for the approval of de 
ments and others which effect their purc 
through the department specifications of the 
various classes of stores in demand and if so 
desired to advise and assist departments and 
others which make thelr own purchases in the 
preperation of specifications and the standardi: 
sation of patterns ; 


(f) To act as « central bureau of information 
on all matters affecting the purchase of stores 
and their prices, particularly with reference to 
the extent of Indian manufactures and their 
capacity from time to time. 


In order to secure the benefit of the accumulat- 
ed experience of over sixty years of purchase 
inspection work in the foremost markets of 
world which had been acquired by the 
Btore De t in London, advantage 
taken of ce of the Director of 
Purchase aad Intelligencs on leave in Mngland 
@epute him to examine the system in force 


Te 


s 
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In the London organisation with a view to the 
embodiment of what was useful to tho Tndlan 
Storea pe becumrit in ita organisation and 
methods, 1t was at the outsct grelded that the 
Department should be quaal-commercal and 
Selt-supporting, charging o small poereentago 
upon the coat of its purchases and othe: minimum 
fees in other branches of activity to defruy ita 
sstablishment and other costs, 


Past Year’s Work.—Dy 1025 the Department 
become represented In most of the chief 
Industrial and commercial centies of India, 
had attracted a fairly large clientele and was 
conducting oporations on a large scale The 
latest report on its operations, that for the 
financial year 1926-27, shows that duting that 
year tho valuo of tho purchases effceted by It 
was Rs. 3,98,82.000, which was an increase 
of 45 per cont. on tho figure for the next pre- 
ceeding year In the caso of textile goods, 
those purchased In Indla represented @7 per 
cent, of the total. Tho bulk of the purchases 
of engineering and allied stores waa, aa they 
have always been, of articles of overseas manu- 
facture <A development in this reapect recently 
made is an arrangement with the Consulting 
Engineers of the High Commissioner in London 
for them to open a branch In India Govern- 
nient will bear the overhead charges involved 
in this, but will otherwiko pay the engineers 
nothing for thelr work, and the development. will 
place at the disposal of the Stores Department 
the Consulting Hngineers’ export knowledge 
and acquaintance of world markets and foreign 
manufacturing firms in regard to hoavy engineer- 
ing supplies, such as iailway engines, great 
bridgework and so forth, This will enahle 
the Stores Department to take over from the 
High Commissioner and the Indian Store 
Ik partment under his contral In London the 
purchase of these heavier Binks and to develop 
thei: adopted policy of inviting tenders In terms 
of rupeos In Indja instead of in steriing in 
London. 


The numbers of Europeans and Indians 
holding gazettcd appointments in the Doepart- 


ment at the end of 1026-27 were 20 and 24 
respectively, The number of authorities, 


comprising not only Departments of tho State, 
both Central and Provincial, but also public 
bodies such as Company railways and Munici- 
palities, Indian States and a number of private 
firms, beara themselves of the services of the 
Department is rapidly increasing A number 
of the major Provincial Governments have 
promulgated rules for the purchase of 
storcs and most of these provide for the utilisation 
of the Department, The Central Provinces have 
designated the Department one of the agencies 
to be cmployed and the Governments of Bengal 
and the Punjab have appointed the Department 
their sole purchasing agency. The Government 
of Bombay have prescribed that all purchases 
in India above Rs. 500 in value, her of 
{ndigenous or imported stores, except plant 
and machinery and component parte shall 
normally be made through the Dopartment. 
They have also directed that all indenta upon 
the Indian Store Department in London shall be 


forwarded through the Indjan Stores Depart- 
ment. 
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Investigations are continually mado by the 
Department into the potentialities of Indian 
sources of supply. The list of approved con- 


tractors was in 1026 27 increased by 278 and 
application for tration from 100 other 0 
were elects During the same year 


1928 indents on the India Store Department, 
London, of an estimated value of Ks 8,81,53,278, 
were received for scrutiny. The growth of 
the revenue of the Department has recently 
exceeded that of its expenditure and as a result 
there was in 1026-27 a marked decrease in the 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


net deficit on revenue account, which in adil 
stood at about Rs 29 500 aa compared with abou 
ri 2-15 lakhs in the ae Sageerp- year, the 

nditure included in culation does 


include nsions aA coutcietsea to 
nrovident fund, rents of Government buildings, 
cont of printing and stationery and certain 
other indirect ges and it is therefore cal- 


olieted that considerable increase in the yolume 

of business done must take place before the 
Department can be self-supporting in the 
true sense of the term, 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Ba. a, 


Scknowledgment of Debt ex. Bs. 20 
Afidavitor Declaration ., 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— 


(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
ofexchange .. - O 4 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or ahare In an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate—Subject to a maximum 
of Re, 20, a. 2 for every Rs, 10,000 


or part, 
(c) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 0 
Appotniment in execution of a power— 
(a) Of trustecs 
(b) | a property moveable or immove- 
ble 


15 0 


30 0 


ace of Aasoclation of Company— 


(a8) Where the company bas no share 
capital or the nominal ae capital 
does not exceed Ka, 2,500 


(b) bale the nominal share capital 
ex : mona but does not 
exceed Bs. 1,00,0 00 ae we ee 50 


{o) Where the marty milate Pape 
exceeds Ba. 1,00,000 . 


Articles of aes oe » 250 


Award, il decision In writing by an 
Arbitra tor, other than by an Order of 
the Court. Thesame duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to ioe the award relates as 
set forth in such avert anhior: to a 
msximum ae - 20 


BU of Exchange cayabis on demand, 01 


Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)~—Not exc. 


25 


t 

. 200, a. 83; exc. Ra, not 
exc. Rs, 400, a. 6; exc, Ra. #00, not 
exo, Ba. 660, a.'0; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12; exc, Ra. 800, not exo. 
Ra. 1,000, a. in; exn. Bs. a ge 
a ee , RH la, 2; exc. Ra. 1,300, not 
exp. Re. 1.600, R. 1 9. 8; exc. Re. 1,600, 


not exc. Ra, 2,500, Bs, 2 a. 4; exo. Ra. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8; 
Re, 5,000, not exc, Ba. 7,500, Ra. 6 a. 12; 
exc. ts. 7,500 not exc. Bs, 10,000 000, Rs. 9; 
exc Ra, 10, 000, not exe. Rs. 15,000. 
18 a. 8B; exe. "Ra, 15 ,000, not exo, Rs. 
20,000, Rs, 18; exe. Bs, 20,000, not exc. 
Re. 25,000, Rs. 22 a, 8; exe, Bs. 25,000, 
not exc, Ra. 30,000, Hs. 27° and for every 
adc. Rea. 10,000, or part thereof, In excess 
of Ra, 30,000, Ra, &. 


Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Ee. a. 
Bil! of Lading ae eo os « O 8 
Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 
Not exc, Rs. 10.. os es eo O 2 
Exo, Ra. 10, but not exc. Bs.50 .. 0 6 
Exc. Ra. 50, but not exc. Bs.100 .. O 8 
Exec, Ra, 100 & does not exc. Bs. 200 1 0 
Exo. Rs. 200 & does Dot exc. Bs.300 2 4 
Up to Ra, 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For ener Rs. 600 or Path: peyone oe 
rene ee Customs, " Security 
mobic at Deed—For amount not 
™ exces ing Bs. 1,000, aame duty asa 
5 any other case.. oe eo 10 0 
Oancellation oe oe oe oe 5 0 
Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares és ws oe  O 8 
Charter Party oe ee ee - 2 0 
Cheque ae ee oe ee ee O 1 
Composition— Deed se oe ee 20 0 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 
Not exceeding Rs.50 .. ee » O 8 
Exceeding Ra. 50 not exceciing 
Rs. 100 ee ee ep se 1 0 
aaa Ra. 100 but does not exceed o 23 
Baseline Rs. 200 but does nat expead 
Be. 300 qe os o9 ao @ & 


Indian Stamp Duties 
Ba.a. 


For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Rs, 1,000 ee 


For every Re. 600, or thereof, in 
excess of Ra. 0008 


Copy or Extract—If the origina} was not 
eable with duty, or if duty with 

which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee.. 


In any other case 


Counterpart or Dunplicate—if the duty 
with which the original jastrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
—The same duty asis payable on the 
origina]. In any other case 


Delivery Order... 
Entry in any High Court 
or Vakil 


ofan Advocate 


In the oase of an Attorney .. 
I astrument—Apprenticeship 
Divorce a 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority te adopt .. ee ee 


Lease—-Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium js paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved; over 8 
hase same as Conveyance for consi- 

eration equal to amount or value of 
the averaga annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
Bo long ; in perpetuity, same as Convo- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same ag Conveyance fcr 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 


Letter—Allotment of Shares 
Oredit 
License oe 
ied by Art Bes Bret 
If not so accompanied 
Notarial Act 


Notes or Momo. intimating the purchase 
or ssle— 

(6) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Ra. 30 


(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
exceeding in valine Ra. 20— 
Su toa maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 


for gvery Bs. 10,000, or part. 


1 
7 


. 500 
2-000 
6 10 


2 


20 


10 


80 


o 2 


= © 


© we & 


Cy 


Note of Protest by a Ship's Master 


Partnership—Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. 


In any other case 
Dissolution of .. 
Policy of Insurance— 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or ¢ per cent. of 
amount insured ae 


In any other case for Rs, 1,000 or part 
thereof os 


(2) For time—For every Rs, 1,000 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 
months 


If drawn In duplicate, for each part,— 
rad the above rates, for Sea and 
ime. 


(3) Fire—When the sumi insured does 
not exceed Rs. 56,000.. 


In any other case ae 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
Tenewal of an original policy—One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art, 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sicknese—Against 
Rallway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Bs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 


(6) Life, or other Insurance, not apeci- 
feally provided for— 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
jog Rs, 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 


If drawn in duplicate, for each 
part oe 


se ee 40 


or 


12 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
against Hability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or agelnst Hability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Oompensation Act 
of 1923, Forovery Re. 100 oF 
part payable aspremium _.... 


In case of a re-insurance by one Come 
pany with another—} of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re, 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included tn Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
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Rs, a, 


merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loas or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 


Fower of Attornty— 


Vor the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction ot 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents ce 


When zeae in suita or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courta Act, 1882 .. 


Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
@ single transaction other than that 
mentioned above we 


Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jolntly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally 

Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act ss 


When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sel] any im- 
movable property—The same duty as a 
Uonveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 


In any other case, for each person 
authorised ee ee : 


Proinissory Notes— 


(@) Whon payable on demand— 


(i) When theamount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 oe 

(il) When the amount or Value ex- 
ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex- 

ceed Ra, 1,000 .. 

(ili) In any other case ., - 


(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange forthe same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand, 

Protest of Bill or Note .. 
Protest by the Master of a Ship 


Prozy oe es 
Receipt for value exo. Rs. 20 


Recon 
(a) If the consideration for which the 
ae i ab mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth In the 
Reconveyance, 


(2) In anyother case ., ee ee 


Release—that is to say, any instrament 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexceed Ra. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
OF Vale 9s eet forth in the Relegse, 


of mortgaged property— 


ee 10 


{3 


oc w tv 


10 


== 


—) 
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a a Bond—The same duty as a 
ond for the amownt of the loan 


(b) In any other case 


Securtly Bond—{a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Ra, 1,000 
The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured, 


(b) In any other case ee 


Settlement—The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property—settled as set forth 
in such settioment, 


Revocatwn of Settlement.—The same duty 
ase Bond for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees, 


Share-warrant to bearer {ssued under the 
Indian Companies Act —One and a half 
timos the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
no of the shares specified in the 
warral e 


Shipping Order ee ee os 


Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Ra. 5—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable, 


In any other case ee 


Transfer of Shares—One-half of 
duty payable on a Oonveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share, 


Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortange 2008 or Policy of 
Insurance-—If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is chargeable. 

In any other case... os 


—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Goneral’s Act 1874, Section 31.. 


—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
clary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares, 


Transfer of Lease by Way of sealgnment 
and not by way of under-lease—-The 
saine duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of tha con- 
sideration for the transfer. 


Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as s 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding ee ee 


a asi of—Ditto, but not exosede 
ng on ae 


Warrant for Goods,. 


the 


Ba, a, 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
prec by the Indian National Congress 
he reader is referred to carlier editions of the 
tndian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil] Service, and it held 
ite first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different aid discordant ele- 
sar hg that constitute the population of 

a; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all Jines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 


oy the consolidation of union between 

England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 


in wreoking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised ita creed in 
definite terms. They lald down that— 


a The obiect or she sedis Rational 
gress are the a ment by the eo 
India of a system of GovernMent slmilar to 
that ea joyed by the self-governing mombers 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them In tho rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members, 
These objects are to be achieved by conati- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion avd by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and ol eereta 
the intellectual, moral, economic and jadustria 
resources of the country.”’ 


For some ycars following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 


avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Musumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial: 
the difference between the Moderates the Eix- 
tremiste was fundamental; the Extreimiste cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Con passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi. 


With these objects In view the Congress pur- 
stied an uneventful career unti! 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 

rievances, and in providing a training ground 
or Indian ee But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only pended all the aggressive items of non-co-opera- 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his tion in favour of the promotion of inter- 
Passive Resistance struggieas a protest against communal unity and addar. Soon after 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- Mr, Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
co-operation. Originally Intended to be a sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
protest against the British policy towards yoars, (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

Turkey, the ‘fighting ’’ of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, This turn of events threw cold water on the 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martia] enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for| couraged. In ordor, therefore, to sound the 
India. Mr, Gandhi and Mr, Shaukat Ali were! country’s readincss for aggressive action once 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta 5) wre Congress, more, the All-India Congress Committee 8 ila 
to endorse their programme of “‘ pro ressive' ed a Committee, known as the Clvil Disobedience 
non-violent non-co-operation’’ which was Committee, in June 1922. The Committce 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its duced two ceports, one favouring Council entry 
old creed into ‘‘the attainment by India of to offerobstruction to Governmentand the other 
Swaraj by alllegitimate and peaceful means.’’|recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern- programme. A battle royal ensued between 
ments led to the imprisonment of aa large the two partics at the Gaya Congress. The 
number of active Congressmen with the anti-Council Party won the day,and the Counci- 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 lites, led by the Congress President, Mr, 0. B. 
made a ‘‘grim resolve"’ to challenge the '‘re- Das, formed the Swarajya Party in order to 
pression movement’’ by appointing Mr. Gandhi push thelr own Council programme, The Swa- 
as dictator and by resolving to start a ‘‘No rajya Party by ifs continuous provegeace 
Tax” pam peign at Bardoli. The riotein Chauri gained considerable support in the country, 


Chaura in , preceded by the Bombay riote The No-Change Party seeing the trend of public 
in 1921 during the Prince of Wales’ visit (see opinion got the Congresstoliftthe ban on Coun- 
1028 and 1024 editions of this book) opened, c!)] entry. The Swarajists secured a large 


Mr. Gandhi's eyes to the impossibility of main-; numberof seats in various provincial Counc 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting and inthe Assembly. The annual Congressat 
comditions. He suspended his proposed civil]; Coranada, under SN ee of Mr. 
bed cam and replaced it by what; Mahomed Ali, put an to the Connel) entry 
is known as the rol Programme which sus-/ controversy. 
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THE CONGRESS IN 1924-26. 


The Congress had an eventful career in 1924. 
Mr. Gandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
of a serious form in the Yerowda Jalil, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im- 
médiately, the No-Changers revived their 
hopes of Gghting the Swarajists to a finish. 
After nearly six weeks’ discussion, in May, 
1984, Mr, Gandhi definitely dissociated him- 
self from the Council Programme and the 
SwWarajistobstructive policy , whilethe Swara fist 
leaders in a separate statement defended their 

icy. Publiccontroversy again centred round 
heQouncil question. In the meanwhile, the 
Government of Bengal with the sanction of 
the Governor-General promulgated an Ordi- 
nance in order to check the forces of the 
growing revolutionary movement in Bengal. 
Under this Ordinance and under Kegulation 
11I of 1818 they effected several arrests in- 
cluding a few Swarajists. Mr.Gandhiwent to 
Qalcutta and, after a serles of consultations 
with the Swarajist Icaders, drew up what 
is now known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
by which Mr. Gandh! agreed to suspend the 
non-co-operation movement and to recognise 
the Swarajistse as the accredited representatives 


of the Congress on legislative bodies, while. 


in return the Swarajists agrecd to his 
spinning franchise which laid down 2,000 
yards of hand-spun yarn every month as the 
subscription to Congress membership instead 
uf the four annas a year as decided by the 
Wagpur Congress. 


The Congress which met at Belgaum during 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi's presidency 
endorsed the Bengal Pact. Among the other 
resolutions passed by the Congress was one 
suspending the non-co-operation programme. 
Thus the movement received its final burial at 
the hands of the very author of its being. 
The Peed of the Congress executive during 
the first half of 1925 was one of aimless drift 
The death of Mr. C. BR. Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi promptly went to 
their rescue and at the ond of the year the 
Swarajists’ political programme was formally 
adopted by the Cawnpore Congress. Of a 
more far-reaching character was the split 
that occuried in the ranks of the Swarajists 
themselves at Cawnpore. Messrs Jayakar 
aud Kelkar from Bombay and Dr. Moonje 
from the C. P. registered their emphatic 

rotest and resigned their seats on the 
Legislatures professing thereby to liberate 
themselves from the Swarajist obligations and 
desiring to be free to propagate thelr own cult 
a Responsive Co-operation and acceptance of 
office. 


The Responsive Co-operators, who had in 
the meanwhile strengthened their position and 
secured approciable support to their creed of 
co-operation when possible and opposition 
when necessary, led the country’s attack on 


‘The elections came and went. Generally 
speaking ths Swarajists were ousted. Wha 
with the defeat sustained by the Congress 
nominees in the elections and the growing 


t introduced 


strength of the communal organisations the 
premier political organisation in the country, 
namely, the Congress, lost its preatige consider- 
ably. 


It was in this atmonpnore that the 41st session 
of the Congress was held in Assam during Christ- 
mas week in 1926. After much heated dis- 
cussion tho Congress set its face against the 
acceptance of ministerships or other offices 
in the gift of the Government and approved of 
the polievof rejection of budgets and refusal 
ofsupphes untila response to the ‘‘ national 
demand” was forthcoming. The hardy annual, 
in the shape of a resolution setting complete 
independence as tho goal of the country was 
opposed by Mr. Gandhi himself, and turned 
down by alarge majority. The Congress fought 
shy of Hindu-Moslem dissensions although they 
had assumed serious proportions during the year 
and relegated them to the working Committee 
of the Congress. 


Congress in 1927. 


The year’s Congress activities bore distinct 
traces of the character of the President, Mr. 8. 
Srinivasa lyengar—in particular, his lnordinate 
ambition to glorify his presidency by the ac- 
hievement at any price of communal and poll- 
tical unity and his general weakness resulting 
from a desire to jdacate opponents, humour 
fnends and please all It was an impossible 
task and impossible it proved to be The deci- 
sion of the diauhati Congress against tho nd 
tances by Congressmen of muinisterships defi- 
nitely alienated the Responstvists The Liberals 
were claiming the Responalvists who were still 
in the Congress but not of it While the political 
influence of the Congress in the country was 
confined to the handiul of Swaiajists with their 
dull and destructive tactics, the communal 
tenslon was worsening day by day leading to 
alarmingly frequent outbreaks of rlots and minor 
disturbances Kvery Hindu procession parti- 
Cwarly in Northern india, and every Mahomedan 
testival became a “* head-line event” and it was 
with much relicf that one read “., .... passe 
off quietly” This communal antagonism was 
doubtless a disquieting feature of the country’s 
advance and the leaders were not blind to it 
But frantic efforts were productiye of no more 
than pious paper resolutions which were broken 
before the ink had dried. The year was full 
of such instances. 


The first move of importance in the direction 
of communal unity was what were known as 
the Delhi proposals, which a hody of leading 
Mussulamana gathered at Delhi offered at the 
instance of Mr. Jinnah to the Hindu community. 
It was thought that the quarrels between the 
two communities were ultimately traceable t0 
the existence of separate electorates, hence it was 
sought to abolish them. Although a minority 
community, the Mahomedans, rp, Roae the 
Delhi proposals, agreed to joint electo with 
reservation of seats, provided Sind was eonsti- 
tuted a rd bres poe and Reforms were 

ae . W. BE. Provinoss and Balu 
pro 


chistan. posals met with mixed 
reception, opinion being divided even inside the 
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Congress Camp. The Responsivists, almost all 
of whom are ardent supporters of the Hindu 
Mahasabha principles, were unwilling to accede 
to the conditions under which the separate 
electorates were surrendered. Their attitude 
stiffened up the Wwavenne Mussalmans into 
withdrawing the offer. Ultimately, however, 
the proposals were formally accepted by the 
All-India Congress Committee which met in 
Rombay, not without mental reservations on the 

rt, perhaps, of everyone concerned. The 
eaders called it a red letter day in the Congress 
annals, declared that Hindu-Moslem unity had 
been achioved and fancied Swaraj was within 
reach. A short while later riots broke out, {ff 
only to demonstrate the hollowness of the pact 


More contentious than this was the issue of 
polities! unity which Mr. Iyengar had set himself 

establish, Early in the year he toured Maha- 
rashtra, the stronghold of Responsivism and 
was evidently impressed with their argument 
that acceptance of ministry would be to the good 
of the country, Presumably Mr. Iyengar 
himaelf shared that view inasmuch as he was 
anxiaus to secure the Congress seal for a course 
of action which Swarajists in his own Province 
were clamouring for. It was clear that the 
Swarajists in the Madras Legislative Council 
were not inimical to the Independent Ministry 
which they had helped to bring into existence 
but which they were prepared to throw over- 
board and replace the moment the Congress ban 
was lifted. No wonder that the dle hards 
accused the Madras Swarajists, not excluding 
the Congress President, of being traitors to the 
Swarajist creed and of being Liberals in Congress 
cloak. Most of the Congressmen, like the 
country, had become sick of Swarajism and 
only too much aware of the futility of ite prac- 
tice and had corne to realise that the next 
jogicalstep was to try to work diarchy and show 
Its unworhability to the Statutory Commission. 
The Congress President was vaclllating, but 
Pandit Nehru was a diplomat. Rather than 
tisk a defeat at the hands of the die-hard Con- 
gressmcn and = incidentally reveal to the 
country that he was deviating from the heroics 
and bravado of Swarajlam the President chose 
to shelve the question of political unity with the 
connivance of the Responsivists but in the teeth 
ot dlc-hard oppoaltion. But this would not do, 
for the smouldering fire of die-hard resentment 
against the President's vacillation broke out into 
open attack This was precipitated by a decision 
reached by the Congress Working Committee 
markedly Respongivist in tone on the question 
of the acceptance of ministry. The Assam 
Congress resolution was so modificd that not 
only did uniform opposition to the ministry 
cease to be Congressmen’s duty but the question 
whether Congressmen should support or oppose 
the ministry was also left to be decided by the 
Congress parties in the Legislatures concerned, 


This was too much for the die-hards who, 
small in number, were literally thirsting 

for the blood of the Congress President and those 
peg ane res for the above-mentioned resolution. 
af 


mee 
did meet 


ta to 
ee Tedte® Concroes The 


Committee, 


jn the year and such a Jong time had elapsed | ‘‘ untouchable’ millions 


call a special session | Soleet Committee, 


in October at Caleutta. It was 20 late | sition of the Commission, Mussal 
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aince the Working Committee’s condonation of the 
Matlras Swarajist’s support to the Independent 
Ministry that the issue was not pressed hy the 
die hards, The session was rendered lively by 
the feeling that was generated by the conaldera- 
tion of the conclusions arrived at by the Unity 
Conference held at the same place earlier. There 
was a bitter debate marked by a walk-out, 
s¢viral amendments and numerous points of 
order Ultimately the resolutions were ratified 
and the “era of communal peace” hailed— 
but almost simultancoudy riots broke out at 
CGiayal As aresult, conversions and reconversions 
were to be allowod and so were music before 
mosques and cow sacrifica—subject, of course, 
to conditions. It ls significant to note that im- 
portant personalities like Dr. Moonje, Lala 
Lajpatral and Pandit Malaviya refused to attend 
the Unity Conference, wlilo Mr. Gandhi was not 
even Invited. 


All tho talk and quarrel about tho Internal 
affairs of the Congress were aot at reat by rumours 
of the exclusion of Indlans from the porsonnel 
ot the Royal Commission on Indian Reforms. 
The major J3sue drowned all petty contro- 
versies «Most of the leAcdera fancled that it 
would be an Insult to Tndla if Indians were not 
appointed members of the Commission, Even 
moderates reputed tor ther sobriety and rea- 
sonablencss altected extremism. As feellng ran 
high in the country, the Viceroy thought it 
necessary to explaln the reasons that induced 
the British Government to adopt the courss— 
which he later announced-- and to remove 
any misapprehension about the motives behind 
the decision. His Hacellency cancclled a part 
of his autumn tour and went to Delhi to inter- 
view almost all the accredited leaders of the 
land whom he had invited individually What 
took place at the interviews Is a matter of specu- 
lation, but it is evident from the statement which 
he issued subsequently and from the adverse 
comment which was made thereanent, that the 
Viceroy tried to explain the reasons for setting 
up & purely Parliamentary Commission but that 
the leaders perslsted in thinking that lt was a 
studied insult to Indla. The Viceroy's gtate- 
ment pointed out how It was impossible to secure 
adequate representation for the various and 
warring political and communal interests of 
India without making the Commission unwieldy, 
set out the advantages of an inquiry by eminent 
Parllamentarians free from prejudices and 
opinions formed carlicr and explained the 
difficult Nerden In whith Parllament would 
find itself if confronted with confilcting reporta 
which a mixed Commission was bound to lead to, 
But the leaders would not Ilsten to reason The 
explanation in Parllament that the Governmen’ 
of Indla Act of 1919 contemplated the setting 
up only of a Parliamentary Commission was 
turned down as specious argument. Even an 
earnest attempt on the part of the ex-Labour 
Premier to show to Indians the unique and 
unprecedented advantage of thelr slatures 
being allowed not only to place their views before 
the Commiasion, but alsv to offer their critidsms 
on the report before the joint Parllamentary 
rove ineffective. For a 
few Cays, but for a few days only, the country 


was put off from time to time until it | seemed unanimous tn condemning the compo- 
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rowing section of the community at large 
ound on coo) constd: ration that If would be 
better to co-operate with the Commission. 


Congressmen, however, thought otherwise: 
Boycott of Commission was the breath of their 
nostrils ; Hindu-Muslim unity, their fond dream 
and the drafting of a Swaraj constitution tour- 
mulating their political di mands, their pastime. 
Attempts had already been made at Dah and 
Calcutta to solve the communal tonsion, but the 
formulae c volved were acceptable nother to the 
Hindus nor to the Mussalmans With boycott, 
unity and constitution making as their war cry, 
Congressmen met at Madras dunng = Christ- 
mas under the presidency of Dr M A Ansiri 
As President-clect he had made statements which 
indicated lis iuture policy, 80 that his presiden 
tial speech disclosed nothing new. 


He deplored communal disscnstons and asked 
both communities to accept the decwion of the 
Congress Secking to make the Congress a truly 
national body he invited all communities and 
poliical partica to join it and urgcd those who 
desired to go to the Councils fo form one people 4 
Party of ypposition on the basis ot the Congress 
programme He advocated a boycott of the 
Commission demanded a round-table conterenc 
of Indian and British representatives to settle 
India's tuture and recommended the prepara- 
tion of a constitution and its submission ta 1 
National Convention. 


The National Liberal Federation. 


Of the many topics discussed informally and 
at the Working Committee and the Subjects 
Committee, the Hindu-Moslem unity proposals 
stand out prominent It was a sure aign of the 
state of tecling that prevailed then and prevails 
now as thes, lines are being written that the 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders were apposed to the 
creation of communal provinces as a condition 
attaching to the introduction of joint clectorates 
A deflate broach was Imminent, but thanks to 
Mr Gandhi a compromise was reached. The 
resolution as finilly adopted by the open Con- 
gress stipulatcd the mtroduction of joint electo- 
rates with rescrvation of seats, the constitution 
of Sind, Karnatak, Andhra and Utkal as 
separate provinces and the introduction of the 
forms in the N W, F Provinces On the 
question of music outside mosques and cow 
slaughter cach community should respect the 
others feclings without prejudice to the richts 
ot the respective communities Of course tho 
Congress decidid on a thorough boycott of the 
commission including hartals and mass demons- 
trations. As expected, the Working ¢ ommittec 
was ashed to draft a Swarajy constitution in 
eensultation with other bodies and to place it 
heforo a National Convention to be convened 
at Dolhi not later than March 1028. By tar 
the most spectacular of the resolutions was (hat 
which declared the goal of the Indian people to 
he complete national independence whica wad 
euried after consider tble opposition 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the modcrate 
and oxtremist olements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (mde 
1919 edition of this booh) witnesacd the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was sect aside by the Nagpur Congress, 


Those who had held the Federation In high 
esteem for its moderation, subritty and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal Jeadcrs bade vood- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boyeott of the Royal 
Commission set up to inquire into the manner 


and measure of the country’s political advance 
About the middle of the year the rumour got 
ubroad thiut Indians would not be represented 
onthe Commission Sir Te, Bahadur Sapru 
started a controversy protesting against such 
aw step Academe discusnons in the Press on 
the merits of the procedure went on for several 
weehs until the Viccroy invited all the leaders 
of the country to a personal interview at Delhl. 


tis advice fell on deaf ears and his announce- 
ment met with adverse criticism. Hoe alluded 
tothe dithcultics of securing adequate representa- 
tion of Indians on the Commission without 
making it unwieldy, drew attention to the 
fact that the Parhamentarians who constituted 
the Commission were impartlal and able men and 
formulated a scheme whereby the Legislatures of 
the country would appoint committees actively 
to associate themselves with the Commission's 
Inquirv in India and later the Committee of the 
Contral Legislature would have the unique oppor 
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tumty of plrang its views on the Commission s 
report before the Joint Sclect Committee of 
Parluiment Ah but Indiiuns had been excludcad 
from the Commisvion ind it was un insult to the 
country 8s) honour The Tiberius | there tore 
would have nothing to do with if Phoy retused 
to be convinced by the arzuments advanced by 
Jord Birkenhead and others in’ Parhament dn 
support of the composition ot the exclusively 
Pachamentary Commission — ) iberil leaders had 
committed themselv¢s and the Icdcration toll- 
owcd them 


An inters cw given by Tord Sinha wis pub 
lished a tow hours betore the ses ton actually 
opened ain) Bombay under the presidency ot 
Sir] Bo Sapruo the danger of non co operatio « 
was cmphasiaedd by Lord Stahy but Str Climantal 
Sctalwad Chourman ot the Aeception Committee 
da larcd Lhe scheme ous announced iso un 
acceptable and we cinnot take any purt io it 
He however added Wt fresh proposals on 
modifications are made woo owe pr pired to 
consider them with an open mind Si ola 
Bahadur declared Lhe Tiberal Party cannot 
he a party to anything which is inconsistent 
with the honour and scl wspect of India ant 
her moral right cthectively to partrapiate in th 
determination ot ber constitution nor can it 
In sts zeal for co operation with the Gaovernmient 
forgct its duty to the country im oa cise ot this 
Character Nather our scl respect nor our 
sense of duty to our country Cun permit us to 
go near the Commission ’” 


An ittcmpt on the part of a section of Jal corals 
to delete the threat of boycotting the Com 
mission from othe oprmapal resolution was 
sliflud and a show of wa uilmiuty was ma atit sine | 
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An umendment wes on the pat of ben moved 
In the open session but was withdrawn Sir 
PS Sivaswami Jvers lesolution whteh was 
ioy ted UnwmMmously =the oppotints n- 
muna, neutral ran Tin National Ttbe ral 
Tedaruion is) strongly oof opinion that the 
ofheial unnouncement made about the constitu 
tion oof the Statutory Commission and the 
functions ot the Commuttecs ot the tndtian 
le ntshitures is uniceeqtuth oas it) flayrantly 
domes the ught ot the tndian people to partict 
Tite on cquiul terms in trouming the future con 
stitution of the country ound that the PT cyista 
tune ound Indiins throushout Ghe country should 
have nothing to do with the Commission at any 
stage ob many form Sit Moropunt Josh 
Pandit He okunziu ound Me © Y) Clinfomont 
Wele amon. the supporters of the rsohution 
The Pe deration also ay pointed v Committee to 
flormulite Inco operition with) sumilan commit 
tees of other otyunsations in the country oa 
scheme tat mopomsible Government Uh 
Usthil aeselution uipip, communi unity and 
Livocutin, jommt  clectorntes with resery ation 
ct scats fcroamyportunt munorntios wis adopted 
Phe Te derution cn domed a maniesto drtted by 
the de aders whieh while a co nsing Britains 
Ti,bt flnally to setthe Indias constitution reat 
fIlrme l the litters claim to ao permanent and 
diunible constitution capable of automatic 
wtowth In winding up the procee tings the 
Preselont made a don winded statement roundly 
rcaUsin,, Government ob non co operiution with 
the constitutional party and dechirins that Che 
Jaboriuls would diave nothing to do with the 
Commis ton unless and until the constitudion i 
soorevise tous to malule um cqual proportion ot 
fudians and ba .hshimen 
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The All-India Moslem League came into 
being in 1906 out of the universal desire among 
Icading Mussilmans at thattimefor an cffective 
organisation to protect thelr communalintcrests 
With a vicw to socur separate Muslun rc pre 
sentation in the Icgislative bodles of the land 
under the Minto-Moricy scheme of constitu 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indlan 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from volitics organised the League. Its original 
ohjects were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the othcr 


objects of the Peague 9 Voslam opinion slowly 
wdvanecd and in 1913 the sccurmg of seli- 
government within the British I] mpiro was in- 
cluded In the objects, The League was a power- 
{ul and influcntial body in 1916 and 1917, aad 
what 1s hnown as the Lucknow pact of com 
muna) repruscnt ition arrived at between the 
Leag ic ind the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
Incorporated in the Governmcnt of Indla Act, 
19019 ‘Ihe birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however oversh idowed the Lcaguo which from 
1919 hid ilmoat disapprarcd till April 1023 
when {it mct for a bricf period undcr the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourncd for want of a quorum Jn 1974, 
however, some influcntial Moslem leaders like 
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Mr M A Jinnih thonght that the Aholifit 
Committec’s functions having ccascd ino vicw 
ofthe Curkish de position of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the Icague which met undcr M1 
Tinnah 8 chairmanship at I uhore In May 1024 
Ihe Lahore scssion practically did nothing else 
fave to rcorginise the scattcred branches of the 
League 

The Double session [he 19-5 and 10.1 
sessions Of the Peazue were noted for thar vanity 
and liveliness the League .aincd in strength 
owing Jargely fo the increased lovalfy of Vins 
sulmins to tha commun organisition which 
his followed the rapid growth of the Hindu 
Mahisabha the riviul Hindu communal organs 
tion A feeling ct separatism distrust and oven 
positive UH will zrew up betwoon the two com 
mumitics which led to outer communil mots 
Winch mm tin a.zravated the gpamical relation 

aH veritable vicious dirde  }roportion it 
Mietribution of the lowes and fishes of Cthae on 
the political side ound the questions ot the Hindus 
playing music Lefore mosques and) Mahomed ins 
killin, «ows on the religious sue constituted 
the points of difference Suspreron was im the 
tir and communal disturhinces wore of frequent 
ocauirence Tt wasn this state ol affairs that 
Mr Jinnih ani a ttw Mohomedins int at 
Dethi early yn the ycar and offered in the name 
of the Muslim community to surrender its uzhit 
to separate electorates imoany future scheme ol 
Tepresentative government provided ccitaim 
seats wore reserved for the munorndty community 
and Sind was constituted ou separate province 
and forms were introduce fain the No oW I 
Provinces and Baluchistan) Phere was) con 
siderable opposition to this both on the part 
ob othe) Hindus and the Mahemedans — In 
spite of this and sever other paper schemes 
and compromis¢s and attempts af communal 
unity pots continuel to broth out ant he ads 


to be broken 
Lin domestic aflaus of the Pe apue were 
cquuly contusin’ Sir Mahomed Shafl who was 
iaterd 


clected to presude over the J27 sesston 


The Khilafat Committee 


to retire un bavour ot TE OH the Ags Khan 


lhe 
latter provisonaly accepted the presidency 
but on arnvalin india dcadincd it Meanwhile 


the Statutory Comnussion on Tndian Reforms 
hid Leen set up with no Indtans on it and a 
w ction of the Mahomedans lod by Sir Alt Tmam 
and Mr  Jinniuh was for) oycotting the Conimis 
sion While an influcntial section tollowing ‘Sir 
Mahomed Shaft and Mr 4A KO Gcdhuznavi advo 
cite] cooperttion The boycotte:s thought 
that af the scssion of the Teague was held at 
Lahore the stiongbold of Sir Miuhomcd Shafi 
the deaaston might go azuinst them A mectins 
of the Teague Coundl was therefore called 
by the Sceretars—who by the way, had resigned 
betore ¢uling the mectinzg to select the venue 
ob the session and the president Amid the 
}rotcsts of those who tiavoured Tahore the 
Counc deade l to hold the session at Calcutta 
Su Mahomed refused to ubde by the deasion 
with the result that Miro Jinnah and his suppor 

ters idluding Sir Alt Imam Sir Abdur Rahin 
ind others held thar own scssion at (C alcutts 
anda the presi lency of Maulyi Mihomed Vakub 
passed al resolution boycotting the Commission 
adopted the Congress resolution as the basis of 
inter communal unty and finaly disowned the 
Punjab branch of the Pcague tor the offence 

of rctusmyz to abide Ty a deasion which was 


r 


hdd to be ultra vires Simult wneously with 
the Caleutty session the All Indiv Muslim 
Tore met af Pahore im heeping with the 


of the Jeiugic Counal, Sir 
Mihomed Shath pro stanz It wis deaded to 
cooperite with the Commission the Congress 
formula of communal peace was rejected: because 
ndilnet properly represent Hindu opinion and 
iptcemm nt to pave up scepirite Ciectorates was 
made conditional upon the Pindus  undert shins 
to accept thei conditions regarding Sind, ete 
Since the disathhation ofthe Punjab which wis 
bic cnictment of an exactly sumilar episode ten 
Vous afo bt move is on foot to tora: & Punjab 
Province Powsuc which may be acuptable 
to the Jinuah League 


Cripmaul deasion 
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The Central Khilafat Committee owed Its 
orivin to the reticence shown by the All Indit 
Congross Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the AKhilaf ¢ and Non co operation Messrs 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali started this organi 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to 
capture the Congiess The abject of the Com 
mittee was stated to le the righting of the 
Kidjafat “wrongs ’? As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainly Jed by Mr Gandhi him 
self, prominent Indian pubheists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
eancerned over the ‘‘exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam,’’ had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help th m in securing their rights 


Soon after, the Madri, hhilafat Conference 
under the churmanship ot Mr Shaukat Als 
unfolded a programme of progressive non co 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support The hhilafat Committee, with the 
huge funds at ita disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
»pecial Congress In 1920 when the non co oper 
ration programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaminzg of Swaraj andthe righting of the 
Punjab wrongs 

With the deposition of the Khalifa by the 
hemalsts and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have beer 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
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mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene , 
and settle the dispute between the warring | 


elements Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com 
mittee to furkev the Iurkish Governmcnt did 
not quite Ike the idea which had conscquently 
to be abandoned 

The 1925 session of the Kiulafit Conference 
was rendercd fiycly by Mt Hazrat. Wohin 
whose speech strongly cuatiasing Sultan dbn 
baud Was subsequently expunged Ihe aesolu 
tion adopted by the contcrence under the Pre 
sidentship of Mr Abdul ky alam 471d condcmncd 
the British poliey in Iriq and the Teazucs 
decision on) Viosul ind dcedarcd that it the 
‘Lurks went to war on the litter assuc the Con 
ference would dcain it its duty to hulp them 

Since them one heard little about the pur dic 
activities of the Committers althouzh many ot 
Its domestic quarrels envauged the attention — of 
the pully dunds howeves continucd to Le 
Collected = tor th tivities oot the Com 
mittec whieh could hardly be specifled = Phinggs 
diigzed on until the litter half of 19.7 when the 
leaders found the Kodafet orzuusation a ousetul 
tool for purposes of theatre propa tor boy - 
cotting the Statutory Commission on fodian 
Rejorms the vist to India of the king und 
Queen ot Atghanistin lent some myportince to 
the Whilatat Comnuttee which took oy leading 
part an welconunz Thar Maycstis blushed 


With the cothustism wluch chouactartsed: thar. 
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nmeeption to hing Amianutih—- who bv the way 
uter the removal ot the Nhalty thom his es alted 
position was proclaimed King of] [slam the 
Khilifitists proceeded to Miadias to attend the 
AM Tndta WNhilafit Conference Held as it was, 
In the Congress cuny it bore visible Gries ot the 
o\tromust iniflucnee of the bigger polite body 
Indce | the pretesstonal polittaaans so arnunged 
thins tha€ (he Wtubitat ot ums tition protessing 
to speak ain th oname ot the Wussutmins of 
Tidus ound that tb atime when the Alb Indias 
Vest beaste ud was rent asunder lbyoa 
Shism resolved te boycott the Sinton Commis 
sian The hhollown ss at ats chum to voree thy 
opunonoof the community was proved by the 
fir t( words of the Prosiden€ oot) the seaston 
Moulyi Mahomed Shiath MT WY ) who plowed for 
heeqang the Whibiat Committees live 


Mio Mahomed Alb urzed) the need ot reviving 
the WWwhibitat vetividies: namely Che one Jipgtaus 
sod politreaad oo cdtueational ound) ccene mile 


Uplat of the community and the sate pu qidine 
Ci the interests of Isbin ¢hroupbout the world 
The Conference weleomed (he Atghan hangs 
anestion to tormoun Astatte Poarme advocated 
the resivclbot the Niuhutat movement approved 
of the efforts made to establish) Hindu Wustina 
unity and oabeve all) questioned Tritiain 8 riphe 
te se(tle Tndtus destiny und deciuled: fe boycott 
the Reforms Commis ton Thus coded the 
neatly stane managed one day session of the 
Comlercncs 
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session of the = Indirin 
Jemishitwe in 1927) commenced in the new 
Council House on 19 January HE 2 the Viceroy 
having on the preceding day opencd that — fine 
pile of new buildings Phe first |usiness was 
the swearing imoot members after the recent 
gencral clection and the ncat the clection of 
President and Vice President Mi VOob Pitel 
who had been returned wnopposed by the 
Gujarat constituency imo which dis home is 
situatd, wis re clocted to the cham und) Mautvai 
Mahomed Lakhub was electcd View President 
in succession to Inwan Bahadur €) Rangzichariar 
who had pot been ictuined to the now House 


The Annual Dell 


His Laccilency the Viceroy delivered an gn- 
augural address inthe Assembly Cham? cron 24th 
Januaty Lord Jrwin intormed the Lc gisl ture 
and the country of the despatch of a brigade of 
British and Judian tivops trom India to Shanghai 
showing that the Government of India had in 
accordafice with convention assentid to this 


Wows fake 


Stop balote oa deaston fo adogt 
His bxvcelhoney 


by Eli Majesty 5 Government 
apocnilly adwol€ an tite address with the dudbin 
constitutional problem =o He sud) he was not 
Witrequently told that the Tartib protfem am 
Indty wan psvchologacal and that many ob its 
dithculies would disappear oat once Endna 
could Pe convinced that the Pash people wore 
syeeie in than protessed intention of giving 
India icsponath sdf government Jo carry 
such conviction to those who remained uncon 
sinced was Jim Pvccllepey meecormised) a@ very 
dificult task but he told the Assembly that the 
very instincts of the Dartieb tett them no alte tna 
the but fo open to India the path in which 
they bad themaclyes becom pionecis and along 
which they hed ded und were still leading thal 
people wharesva: the Dutish flag was flown He 
al4o polluted out that the British people had 
pledged beton the world thar intention to 
carry out the promises contained in the historical 
announcement of August, 1017. ‘The Viceroy 
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iitcratd that the resteunts placcd upon the 
bengal political detcnus had no iclitlon with 
the question ot constitutional vdvanec tot the 
maintening of law ind order ww the iahe nable 
duty of cvery Government how vai constituted 
Jhe dctenus were kept undct restraint in 
order to prevent tcrtorist outrazes and would )¢ 
Yeloosed the moment Governm nt were sitisficd 
that then rcle we would not defoat this object 


Jhe Viccroy spo ailly cf med to the charge 
of insincerity bu d on the metho l ot approach 
Winch the Brith Patham nt hid idoptd to 
wads the yrollam of Indium constitutional 
devdlopment and declu to that) Parltimcnt 
was not insplicd Py any selfish desire to retain 
powa, buf }s a genume Pclict that the aicum 
Ktances of history had Lud upon if the duty ot 
4uidin,, und asssting Tadra and by a sense that 
ft would dc definitly detvulting on these 
ob} vions Woot surrend ved ats churse hefore 
it was satisfied thaf it could satcly be entrusted 
to other hands Who Paulliment Invites 
India toco op rate in the worl in, of the Retorm 
ed Constifuti nit docs not invite any Jndlan 
pity sot wes acthorit atively stufed the otha 
diay today aside for the time bem its dumiand 
fo swart at dos not desie that any part or 
individual should t 2 20 the fr cst and fullest 
Ueht of citigsm andl constitutional of position 
to apy oa tion that Covanment may take 
but dt docs avitc Indian polittcu partics to 
show whether or not the ultumatc structure 
Winch Parliament a seching to craect ds one 
stint to Indian con liftons andl Dadian necds 
Hit secs any farce section ot Judtin op anon 
however vocal i its dcsuc to turthar the 
cause Ol Judian sch sovernmment = stcudily 
iWherin, to the deta:minition to do nothmys 
but obstruct the machinery wath which Pndia 
has tccucutruste )) Parliament is mow likely to 
sec im this evidence that the ipyplication of 
western cou titu@ional practice to Indiv may }¢ 
mistaken than proot of the wisdom of the 
Inmnediite sumrendcr to India of all ats own 
wspousibiity > Relusil to play the gunn 
because the players did not Ithe the rules 
would fiave tthe cffoat on Padlument > mind 
which would on the other band cartamly be 
Intlucuced ait) it) found dcgishiturcs cxercsin, 
rsponsn wits Ubat dimitd in a spirit ot 
service ound tictly assummg uwavs that the 
Yeu aesponstbihty was gicvter thin that ox 
picescd in the statute 


The question of polttscal detenus has tccn 
Lakin upiathe Assembly before His Pvcclency » 
uddicss boaause onc detcnu) Mr Satyendra 
Chandia Mitta hid becn cloctcd to the House 
While i piisonc: undar the Bengal C2iminil 
law Amendment Act the Act which was 
passed to rcplucc the Bengal O:dmance under 
Which a luge number ot Bengal politicians were 
placed under restiaint) by lod Reading 
Pundit Motilal Nehru as le dai of the Congiess 
party who wet present in strongth moved 
the adjownment of the House on 21 Januuy 
to call attcution te what he termed Government s 
lefusal to allow a rsulany clocted member to 
tuhe his seat) He pomted out that detontion 
under the Bonga Act or the Resulahon Ef of 
18ls was not a dssquuification tor clcction and 
he ushcod what would happen if such an incdent 
as lio was icfuring to occured in Logtand 
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the Home Member showed that the Indian 
la gislatury had not the same code of pow crs, 
pts licges and immunities as the a aR 
nasome other prrts of the British Lm and a 
Stiong and influential committie which had 
conside rc I the ;omt Concluded thit such possibly 
ultimate provisions would it the present time 
be promatur while the Iegislature itself only 
VyCu azo pissed 2. Bill to regulate such ques- 
tions ind sp cifically and only cvempted ‘mem- 
bers of any legislative body constituted unde 
the Government of India Act of 1919 from 
hiabthty to s2ve a8 jurors or assessors and 
from arrst and d+tention in prison under civil 
process ut the time ot mecting of such body or 
of such committer thercof and during the 
fourteen days beforc and iufter such mceting o1 
sittin Ihe Home Member referred to the 
ncar tation of Mess1s Dillon Parnell and 
others under the Protection of Prisoners and 
Prop ceuty Act 1881) and sald 1t hid never been 
contended that that was a breach of the pri- 
Vilenc of the House of Commons The Congicss 
yuty prosscd the mattur to a division and with 
the halp of the purtics on the toner left and in the 
Ictt contic Secured a majority of 18 


Vhe genet ul qucstion of pohtical dctunus ws 
rauwcd on 3rd bobruaury by a Congices member s 
solution jor the 1epeal of Regulation Til ot 
1818 und similar enactment and for the 1clease 
ot detcnus on amncsty Pundit Motilal Nehtu 
moved ow amendment demanding thit all 
detonus be released or brought to trial = dhe 
| Jiome Mambo remind ¢d the House that such an 

amnesty is now dcmand¢d was given in 1020 

with the result that there was a recrudescence of 

rwvolutionuy came He showcd how crime ot 
the kond had continucd and increased until the 
pissing of the Beugal ordinance of Zoth Octobau 

1)24  stnea when revolutionary crlme had 

prictically ceased though the recent discovery 
ot bombs in Calcutta showcd that it was only 
scotched and not killkd He quotd H 1 

the Vuectoy s mccnt statement to the Hou+« 
an the subject and raterated it ag an cvpression 
of Govanments policy Lhe debate was 
contimucd at considerable longth and with some 
wild specches one speaker declaring that ft hie 
had the powcr he would stir up cvery young 
man to become a revolutiontry consplrator 
and the amcudimcnt was finally carricd by a 
majority of 13 


Movi ments of and cfifolts to move the adjourn. 
ment ot the House developed into a habit Mr. 
Snuinass lcngar, Prosident of the Congrcss, 
gav¢ notice ot such a motion to call attention 
to the despatch of troops to China a step which 
had come under much caitidesm Lhe President 
rukd it in ord, but the Governor-Gencral 
dis Wowcd if under the Rule which prohibits 
dixcussions affecting relations with any forcign 
state On 2nd Icubruary an attempt to movo 
the adjowwnment on the ground that the non- 
publication of the 11ij: Committce s report was 

| wn urgent mattc: was ruled out bv the Presidcnt 
because the report was three vears old On 
Sth Jebruny a motion of the kind criticising 
the Govcrnmcnt 8 ordcring of business for the 
Ncsslon Was carticd by 7 votcs On 16th Febru- 

| bry anothcut concuroing the B. N, Rh, strike at 
kKhargpur was talked out. 
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Lhe main items of legislative business (uring 
the session were four ln numbet, namely, @ new 
Stel Protection Bill, a Bill providing for the 
maintcnancc of the rupec ratio at 18d gold 
the railway budget and the general budgit 
The current bounty cum taiiff protection ot the 
Tndian xtecl industry being due to expire on 
Slst March 1927 Govcrnmentinetituted a tincly 
inquiry by the Lariff Board with a view to the 
settlement of future protective mowsurcs and 
the Board reported biforc the Delhi scssion 
began recommending a new system of protcction 
for a period of seven years tiom Ist April 1927 
the protection to be by means of Increascd 
impxit duties rather than by the continuation of 
bounties, as the latter would be too costly to 
maintain Governmcut introduced a new Bill 
glying effect to the recommendations and 
proving tor a further inquiry at the end of the 
seven year pcriod = Its most noti worthy frature 
for yresent purposes was its differcutiition 
betwen Standard and Non Standard 4tecl 
which in cffect is the same as ditforentlation 
between British and now Buitish steel British steel 
being Standaid and non British non Stand ud 
The political party members Inveaighed azaist 
this differentiation on the ground ow they 
alleged that it constituted an cflorf to give 
Biitsh sted) makers pretarence oan allegation 
Which Government plainly denied = dhe Sclect 
Committec introduced into the Billo ao omew 
provision coiulling Government to increase 
but not to reduce the dutics on British stec 
go w to cnsure the continuance of cftective 
protection and the Congress puty leading, 
the attack against what wis) called prcterenc 
to Biutain moved to miter the Fil bach to 
Committee Lhe effort was defcated In the 
division Jobby aftar two divs debate und atta 
anoth two days debite was camicd without 
ame ndincot 


The annual Railway Budget showed that 
the final figures fot the your [820 26 wor 
bettar than capected but that the revisca 
estimatcs of the financial rcsults ot 1926 27 
wore dikxappointing since there had boon an 
appreciable dccrcase in carnings from = passcnger 
traffic and a still larger dectcase in earnings 
from goods traffic Lhis latte: talling off was 
due to vere floods in Burma and else where 
to partial tailure of the Punjab cotton crop and 
to the lat movement of cotton in Bom ay 
and elawhcre Hence instcad of the onpinally 
estimated net surplus ot 871 lakhs 1upces 
the surplus now expected was 594 lakhha = Thi 
figures mide reductions ot fairs und ficights 
impossible A memorandum citculated with 
this budgct showed that it the Dsill for fixing the 
rupce ratio at 18d wore amended so as to reduce 
the rupec to 16d the mt railway reccipt would be 
reduced by 6$ crores per annum and that the 
reduction in 1927 28 would exceed 3 crores and 
convert the estimatcd surplus of 162 I1khs into 
a deficit of 150 lakhs Jhe mun ciitlasm of 
the budget was political namely in support 
of the demand for the appointment of Indians 
as members of the Railway Hoard = Ihe 
Government reply was that thc Board members 
are technical experta and that ther are yct no 
Tndians of the superior railway staff sufficiently 
knowledgeable and experienced for appolntment 
A bad feature of the debates was the « {forts 
of the political partics to support their Indian- 
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fsition demiund by contentions that the Poud qs 


it opresent constituted was uty oof toss 
mimiinizement but the wtick was a rotesque 
misfire because its mun allesition wis in 


we zud toa statement by the Chict Commi sionct 
that at one period ot the current your ther was 
surplus of J0.000 wagons Lhe critics tastene | 
on to fh ow an exunple ob unbusine sale 
CNfiivagines though the word surphis isa 
techmeu capression conccrning the day ty day 
reserve Of rolling stock and dino the proscnt 
casc it only meant that on a ceortun day the 
trathe retains showed thit owine to the slick 
ness of tinthe noted In the flninchil st utisties 
wazons to the number mentioned were unem 
ployed = The House canted by 19 votes fo 22 
a motion to cut the Rallway Boud vote on the 
ground of these surplus wazons 


The General Budget for the cnosulng flnineral 
your Was proscnted to both Houses ot Gh Peps 
liturn on 28 b bithary und tor the fomth yuan 
succ sston showed ov surplus the amount eb the 
stuplus this time bon, $70 diakhs rupeas abl 
ince Which would it the rupee wore reduced to 
lod be converted Into ov dealt of lot) likhs 
Lhe acport on the Ways und Mc ans position was 
Zlautiiying it cnabled Covernment to cul abate 
on finanding theth cntire capital progr amine 
Involving an expenditure ch o7 croms rapes 
ind uso thiut of the Provincial Governments ina 
to redeam matuaiog dcbt with under TO crores 
of new money whidh it was hope t would be 
forfhcoming on favourable terms Government 
wete further able to calculate on the uvond ane 
of extarnal borrowing as bad bean the case sma 
1923) dhe Pinince Member propos df various 
Changes in the nmport tvalf which at a cost: of 
6 Inkhs loss in revenue would considctably case 
the movement of trade and thercatter concen 
trated the bulk of the surplus to reductton ot 
Provincial Contiibutions — Those ware accord 
ingly wiped out aim parpetuity cxvcept us regards 
ISL lakhs und that amount Sit Bast! Blicl ett 
sald, should be remitted tor the ensumg your by 
the utilisation of put of the surglas sevealed by 
the flnal fires ot revenue and expenditure for 
the financial yoat 19.6 27 


Ihe particular ground tor ciitidlsm: of Gos 
croment which the political putics th the Assen 
biy toundin the budget scheme lay dn the tote 
ution of the ratio question and the Budget 
upon onc anothar As the Ludget stood or tell 
with the 18/7 1itio the advocates of 16d con 
damned Government tor placing the Legislature 
on the horns of a dilemma by making, it Choose 
botweon the remission of Provindal Contiribu 
tions ind the lawcniny of the rupec The Budget 
wis finaly pass dain the form in which if was 
presented subject only to comparatively minor 
wmendme nts 


Lhe votin,, of daminds for ,rants was a4 usual 
mide the oceisign for oa debate on the general 
constitutional question Mio MWeOR Jayahar oo 
new comer in the Assembly und oa Responsive 
Co operator moved for the scftusal of the damand 
for a grunt to cover the frovelling caponses of 
the Governor: Generals} sx cutive Counc bing 
dc hate which followed served to emyphasize thi 
political communal differences visting betwoon 
Hindu and Mushm and otherwise concerned 
the Inconveniencc4 of the existing constitution 
rather than steps which could uscfully be taken 
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to Improve it) «(There was from the unofhcial 
benches much eritigam of the extent to which 
the Lxecative Government could disregard the 
Inajority votcs of the Assembly and of the sense 
ot urcsponsibility which this could be held to 
ntimulute on the unothadal side of the House 
lhe Home Membor Sir A P Muddumin in his 
1oply spedially dealt with the Jattcn, compl unt 
and sald No constitution and no countly 
can bo tun whore the Je guislatarc 38 in permanc ut 
conflict with the Pxecutive something has pot 
{o bicak somewhere and that is the Justification 
and the real justification for the cximtenc of 
these residuuy powcrs And that brings me 
on to the further point) winch is that the morc 
you force on ov Government constituted as wi 
aic the excrete of thes rcsiduary powers con 
forrcd on that Government the more you weaken 
youtselyes and the mor you weaken Ups 

you make the cxaadse of residuary powas a 
thing which you youtsalves wgard as a vcry 
AMall matter and what as worse you dc pilve the 
Government which excidses them ot therr comes 
ponding sense of the gravity of cxcrasing those 
powersan the ordinary course of adimimesty ation 
Ihe Jayakar motion was caricd by a mayorlty 
of 9 votes 


Lhe Awscmbly on the Tinance Bi cand d 
hy 00 tu 48 a Swaryist motion to icduce the 
Salt Tax }\ hilf 3 Ihis would have upset the 
whok Budzt schame Ihe Cound of State 
rostorcd the Ball to its onginal condition und 
the Assembly concutied an the amendment fy 
F2to tl The Assembly dividcd equally on thie 
Budzct proposal to al olsh the export duty on 
tudes and the Prosidcnt givc lis casting vote im 
Jivow ot the mamtcnance of the status quo 


thc Rupee Ratio Ball ciume on for ctfective 
dobate and vote duting the n¢zotiation of the 
Finance BH Its main provision was to fly 
the rupee af a datio cquily dent to 8 47512 uns 
gold that is the cquivalent of 18d to the rupee 
and the efforts to reduce the aitio to the equ 
valont of 16d gold produccd a keener fight than 
any on the Budget = dhe Icadas of the move 
ment for the depreaation of the rupee ware Su 
Purshotamdas Lhakuidas and Sir Victor Sassoon 
the former following in thus respect his diss: nt 
from the majority ot the Royal Commussion on 
whose recommendations the Bul was based and 
Sir Victor being the Joundcr and leader ot the 
Indian Currency Jcague tormed for the prime 
purpose of compclling Government to reduce 
the 1upec level Lhe cuitical vote resulted ina 
Victory tor Government by 68 yotus to 6) the 
laigest division lists cover recorded in the history 
ol the Assembly Other divisions ware itordd 
by the same opponcnts of the Bull but the Gov 
(loment majolity muncicascd as they proceeded 


There wis a nottworthy debate lepicseutin, 
k en intarest on the put of unofiaal mama 


Lhe Indian Legislature. 


of the Nationalist Party on the development of 
civil aviation in India and the session witni ssed 
the paxsing or advanccment of 8 quantity, ot 
official legislation of other than first rate gencral 
ntercst The Gold Standird and Rescrve 
Bank Bill amplomcnting the recommcndations 
of the Royal Commission on Currency for thie 
institution of an Jndlan Reserve Bank was In 
troduccd and referred to Select Committee 


Private members’ resolutions were intircsting 
for the passing of a demand tor the cstablish 
ment of a Supreme Court in India, so as to av old 
appeils to the Privy Council —though this was 
only carried by a majority of one vote for the 
considarable volume of opinion which they 
Te scaled in fayour of tho redistribution af pro 
vindal bounduries so as to give more homo 
gcneous provinces and for the malstence of thi 
Council of Stitc on tightening of film censorghip 
so 14 to plovidc Intter protection of the morals 
ot the poople Phe partics on the lett of the 
Asscmbly desired to move a resolution r itcrat 
nz thea demand ior the immediate grant ot 
tull aesponsible salt govaanment but their leaders 
wore not able to Cnsure & majority vote for it 
und the matter accordingly allowcd to slide = An 
Impottant unothcial 1solution passed by the 
Cound of State was for the appointment of an 
ingury mto road duvdopment throughout 
Indiv and to ths Government assented Ano 
ther moved in the Counal of State by Sit San 
harin Nit recommended the undcsirability ot 
furthar constitution d development pending the 
a ttle ment of the Communal question on the basis 
of common clectotates = Lhis met with strong 
Muslim opposition and waa thrown out With 
it went a Muslim amcndment insisting on com 
munal electorates a8 a sane qua non of furthc! 
plogiess 


The outstanding business of the autumn 4 s3lon 
at the Legislature held in Simla was the passage 
of Jezislatuic tor the assistance of the Cotton 
Lintile Industiv = Its main provisions wait io 
the tree admission of imports of mill storcs and 
macdwnery a tail amendment cstimatd to 
cost the central «xchequer a loss of 84 Iikhs of 
Customs rvenue por year, and the imposition 
of a new discriminating duty on varn imports 
so aS to assist Indian spinning mills in facc of 
acute competition irom Tapanand Ching H $ 
the Viccioy maugurated the Simla session with an 
addicss urgently appealing to the Hindu and 
Muslim «communal jeaderns to compos theh 
differcnacs and offering to assist them with jis 
personal halp if representations inviting him so 
to do war addrcyxcd to him = Jhe communal 
leaders had alice idy summoncd a conference on 
the problem tor the following few days and 
wore unpre patcd to let the initiative pass out oi 
then hinds Advantage was therefore not 
taken of His I vcclloncy g offer (Lhe unofficial 
conicrencc fatled ) 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 
Indian Grand National 
miles — 
Mr JF Mein Austins Wore Sanity (10st 
Milby), Capt Lectham 
Mr J DD ‘Scotts Honolulu (10st 5lts), 
Mr Mitchell Jones 2 
Jt Col Trouser Hunters Tostan (9st 5Iby), 
Scastream 3 


Distance about 3 


Mr H Birkmyres Picten her (9st canicd 
Yet 2lhs), I iiott 

Won by three lengths ten lengths filteen 
longths fime OG mins 19 54 

New yearPlate Distunce Ofulongs - 

H WH othe Aga Khan s Dinal ID (8st 12lbs ) 
A ( Walker ] 

Mr A Curkenders Corhali (7st) 111bs), 
Roun a 

Mr M Yoonus Ballins Breeze (84t dlbs), 
Hulme 3 

Mr P Lb Avawnies Fille DOr (9st Hh) 
W Bren 4 

Won by three quarter length a heal 


one and a hatt lengths fame —1 min 


Ripe ee 
Cooch Behar Cup Distance | mile 3 furlongs — 
Hajce Sir Ismiatl Sats Critical (7st 4ibs,) 
} Brown 1 
Mr Bandally Mahomids Jin (7st ths) 
Marland 2 
Mr J C Galstauns Pcnsicola (Sst -lbs ), 
Dohio 5 


Mr Lvc 3 haterfelto (7st Olbs ), Rosen 1 


Won by one kngth two and 2 quarter 
lengths time 2mins 20 49 secs 


Carmichael Cup Distance 1} milces— 
Mr T M Thaddeu» Aborigine (6st 10lbx ) 


Archibald 1 
He H the Maharaj: of Kolhapury Green 
Finch (Sst 101bs ), Stokes 2 
H H the Aga khans Quincy (9st Olhs) 
A. &, Walker ‘ ‘ 3 
Mr Pannik‘s, Keep If Dark (8st 3lbs), 
L Brown .. . 4 


The Governors Cap 


| 


He restord Cup 


Burdwan (up 


Wouly ft length, 
lie =e mins 


1} lengths, 
& ow > MCS 


«} honths 


Distance 14> milkis— 


Mr ( Howarths Bonnie Fad (84st) Tb), 
Hutchins . 1 
Ho oW the Maharaja ot Kolhapur s Minorlty 


(Tat 3lbs) Stokes 2 
Mr }undally Mahomed & Jan (7st) 71bs ), 
1D Walker ; 
Mr Pannkhs Kecp It Dark (Sst) 4Iby) 
L Brown 4 
Won by - Jengths th lengths 1 Jongth 
1 dnaye Sanday | see 
Macpharmon Cup Distiunce 1} miles ~ 
Haji Sit Tsmall Sait Critical (7st) 1 3lbs ), 
J) Brown 1 
Mr Punnikhs Aecp Jt Dirk (Sst SIbs), 
1 Brown 2 
Mr Bandally Mahomed s Jan (7st 9tbs), 
A Dwacher $ 
Mr J ( Galatians Dark Orlent (7st 9tbs ) 
Doble 4 


Won by $length of 
ming 3417 > s0CH 


hngths Ime ~2 


Distance 1f¥ mikes 

Mr Bod G Jddls Spring Ruaning (7st 
7lbs ), Parker 1 

Mr H Dees Snowdrift (Sst 10 Ibs) Ponec 


Mcsars) Tclinonstons and Muces Mandarin 
(Sat Ib), Hutchings . 


Mr VPannick s French Ihan(9st), Brown, 4 


te 


Wonbyancck ,1$ lengths 1g)ongths Time— 
3 tolns 225 4c 


Distance about 14 miles 


Mr I) Dee s Blacktol (10st 7lbs ), LIHott 1 
Mr HG Grcgson’s Stronsny (10st Jibs ), 
Venull as on 2 
Mr }]  Dee’s Snowdrift (11st 3)bs ), Jackson 3 
Capt W I Lutham4 More Sanity (10st 
7ibs ), Owner ee os ; 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 1} lengths, 3% length 
Time — 3 min, 28 2-5 seca, 


786 Racing. 


Mayfuwl Cup. Distance 1 mile.— Bombay. 
Mr. J.C, Galstaun's Dark Orient (7st 12ibs.), The Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


A, C, Walker es we i aoa | Mrs, ©.N,: Wadia’s Ulater Ally (Sst. 
7ibs.), Bowley and Mr. Ardeshir }Dead 1 
Mr. P. 8B, Avasia’s L.S. D, (8st 91bs.), Cursetjec's Boas (Sst.), J. W. | Heat 
Herbert se ees se ss ee 1 Bra a6 es 
Balfour 7 ; - 3 (8st. 10lbs.), 8. J. seals oe . 8 
Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
H. H, the Maharaja of Cree 8 Affable ae Marten (8st. 12lbs ), Clarke oe . 4 
dibs.), Forbes ne : : —* Dead heat; neck, neck. Time —1 min. 
Won by 1 length ; 1} eau 1} lengths, $5 secs, 
Time,-—1 min 41 secs. The Epsom Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1? miles,— Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
Mr, A. A. Bowle's Nightjar (9st Slbs.), Marten (9st. 1lb,), Clarke .. on el 
Balfour... iG a es rome | H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Brimstone 
Mr, Kelso's Ventose (Ost 3lbs.), Howell .. 2 Ri aeat oe 7 Selina ‘ aan 2 

, : . lOlbs.), A. - 
Mr, C, N, Wadia’s Domestic Bond (Ost Bene! rere ae 
Sibs.), Sibbritt = 6. ee ts es 8 ate Vivian's Eltonian (Ost.), Bum.. .. 4 
Mr. C. N. Wadia’s eee (9st 3lbs,), Won by } length; } length: } length. 
Hutchings ee oe ee 4 Time—1 min, 12 3-5 secs, 
Won by aneck; 14 head. Time,—Smins. The Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
6zecs, Measrs, D, 8. Barve and M. C, Patel’s Moss 


(8st. 7lbs ), Barnett o. ee . : 


Merchant's Cup, Distance 1} miles,~ 
Mr. Eve's Pride of Priesto act.). Ritohle 1 Mr, Eve's The Count (7st. 9lbs.), C. Hoyt . ‘ia 
RENOS EHC. OF Cornea» : Mr, P. B, Avaala’s LS8.D, (8st, Hh 


Mr. H. K. Dey’s True Grit (7st 18 Ibs.), .. 2 A.T. Harrison... 8 
Mr. O. N. Douetil’s Scot (8st 12lbs.), Sibbritt 3 Mr. Pannick’s Keep It Dark (7st, Olbs, 


: carried 7st, 13lbs,), Brown ia . 4 
Mr. J.C, Galstaun’s Ox Trot (9st.), Riley .. 4 Wan'bs aeck= «head alge head. 


Won by 5 lengths; 3 lengths ; neck. Time— Time.—1 min. 37 3-5 secs. 
2 mins. 38 secs, The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1} 
Monsoon Cup. Distance about 1 mile 3 furlongs — miles.— 
Mr. E. Dee’s Snowdrift (9st.11b.), Northmore. 1 Mr. Pannick’s Keep It Dark (8st, 2lbs,), 
Messrs. Soutar and Simpson’s Spivis (7st, 7lbs.) L, Brown .. oe ee ee vol 
Alford Sas . 7 “ .. 2 Mr. Kelso’s Ventose (8st. 4lbs,), Clarke .. 2 


Mr, E, I. Gubbay's Gadget (Ost.), Meekings.. 3 Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (7st. 7lbs ), 


C. Hoyt ee r) pe ee . 3 
Mr, B, EB. G. Eddis’ Spring Running a4 H. H. the Aga Khan’ 8 Quincy (9st, dbs. ), 
Won by 2length; 1} lengths; a head. Time— Easton... a . 4 
2 mins, 28 2-5 secs, Won by neck; } length; + length, Time—~ 


Final Plate, (Div. I). Distance about 5 rurlongs— 2 mina. 6 1-5 secs. 
Messrs. Soutar and Simpson's Jabbstraw (8st. The Gough Memorial Plate. (Div, 1). Dis- 
Olbs.),Meekings .. .. «. ,.1 tance 7 furlongs.— 


Capt. Hastings and Mr. Graham’s Glen Des- H. H. the Mahar. ja of Kolhapur’s Salonic 


7st, lbs), R. Stokes .. .. «2 
sary (7st, 12lba.), Ringsted =... 2 ( ), 

Mra, L. A, Ra A ast, 10tbs, 
Sir BR. N. Mookerjee and Mr. D. De M. Kel- ioecl oe ee ( ai ot » 


lock’s Greey Sprite (8st. 6lbs.), Rosen .. 3 Mr. F. A, Banaji's Ferdinand at, Olbs. 
Mr. E. Dees’ Luséker (Oat. Slbs.), Northmore 4 8, J. T. Meekinga” ° i os ’ - . 8 


Won by 1 length; 1 length; 1} lengths, Time— Mr. A. M. Khatras’s Rehearsal (Bet, 191ba.), 
1 min. 4 14 secs, Bowley ee ee oe oe - & 


Racing. 


Won by ¢ length; 1} lengths ; 14 lengths, 
Time—1 min. 8-6 secs. 
The Innovation Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. P. B. Avasia’s L.8.D, (7st, 11lbs,), A. T. 
Harrison. os : 
Mr, J. C. Galstaun’s ‘Madame Segun (But, 
12lbs,), Archibald .. a , es 
Mr. Pannick's Hats Morn (at Qlbs,), 
McQuade... ; 

Mrs, C. N. Wadia’s Uletor ay (et 22tb, 
Bowley ae 

Won by ¢ length ; head ; 4 al Time,— 
1 min. 24 3-5 secs. 

The Tom Leo Mesuricr Plato (Div. I.) Dis- 

tance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Marks’ Kummeruzzaman (8st, 7lbs » 
A. C. Walker 

Mr. Nasaif bin Jassim’s Suiaboen ot 
6lbs,), 5S. J. Meekings ne ss ‘ 

Mr. Heath's Mayiah (7st, Slbs,), Clarke... 

Mr, A. M. Khairaz’s Amin (8st, 12ibs,), J. 
W. Brace ,. , ; 

Won by head; 2 leapt: 
Time,—1 min, 19 4-5 secs. 


short head. 


Pes 


oo 


The Importers’ Plate. Distance about 1} 


miles,— 

Mr. G. E. D, Langley’s Candic Hill (Ost.), 
Bum os 

Mr, G. D. Shuttloworth’ 8 Tycho (aut, albs. 5, 
Archibald .. es ae oe 

Mr. Live's Aldergrove (8st, 2Ibs.), C. “Hoyt ei 

Mr. Eve's Katerfelto (8at. Sibs,), Ritchie .. 

Won. by neck; 5 lengths; 2% lengths. 
Time.—2 mins, 40 sccs. 

H, H. Aga Khan's Quincy (Ost. 8lbs,), A. C. 
Walker es - os 

Mr. Kelso’s Ventose (Out, 1lb.), Townsend is 

Mr. Eve’s Red Hawk (Ost, 7lbs,), Ritchie .. 

H. H, Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ce (Dst.), 
Herbert ee “a 

Won by 2 lengths; 3 lengths; 1 ‘length, 
Time.—2 mins. 6 secs. 

Mr. Eve's Pekin (8st. 9lbs,), C. Hoyt.. .. 

Mr. 8. Dhunjibhoy’s Red Flag (7st. 11lbg.), 
Herbert ee ve 

Mr. F. A. Banaj}’s Ferdinand et abe. ) 
8. J. Meekings 

Messrs. D. 8. Batve and Me C. "Patel’s 
Noorulmulk (8s. Olbs,), Barne .. os 

Won by short head; short head; neck. 
Time.—1 min, 20 35 secs, 


-_ 


we OS ts 


co ts 


se 


e 3 


Tho Fort Plate (Div. 1). 


The Dealers’ Plate, 
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The Bombay City Plate. Distance 14 miles. — 


Messrs, D. 8. Barve and M, U. Patel’s Moss 
(8st. 3ibs ), Barnett ee ae oil 
H. H. Aga Khan's Frater (O#t.), A.C. Walker 2 
H. H. Muharaja of Rajpipla'’s Mclesiyones 
(Ost. 7lbs,), Townaend =... is od 
Mr. (. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pic (Oat, 121bs,), 
Bowley oo) ae oa ee s 4 
Won by neck; neck; 4 lengths, Time 
2 ming, 5 4-5 secs, 
Distanes 1 mile-~ 
H. H. Maharaja of Mysore’s Letmbas (7st 
18ibs.), 8. J. Meekings =, vs oe il 
Mr. Heath’s Jovial (7st, Olbx,), Clarke ee. 
ll, H. Aga Khan’s Tristan (8st. 7lbs,), A. C. 
Walker ea a Si is a 
Mr. Eve's Pride of Pricstown (8st, 12lbs.), 
J. Collins .. aa aa de 1 4 
Won by 1} lengths; head; 1 length, Timo, 
—Ilmin. 30secs. 


o& 


The Fort Plate (Div. 11.) Distance 1 mile— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Myxote’s Truc Utace 
(8st, 13lbs,). 8. J. Meekings ir Pe | 
Mr. T. M, Thaddeus’ Pom Vom (vst,), T. 
Bonce si as Os ae 
Mr. Eve's The Typhiaen (Out.), J. W. Brace., 3 
Mr. Heath's Riverine (8st, 131bs.), Clarke .. 4 
Won by neck; 4 length; § length. Time. 
—1 min, 30 sccs. 
Distance 1 mile,—-Arabs 
in Classes I and II, 
Mr, H. M. Mahomed’s Hiluluzzaman (8st. 
6lbs.), McQuade... rae | 
Mr. Heath's Mansoor Bey (Out. albs ), Clarke, 2 
Mr. Heath’s Silver Thrush (Ost, 8lbs,), T, Hill, 8 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Jodi (st, 7lbs.), 
Burn oe . 4 
Won by 3 lengths; tigi # length. “Tho 
1 min. 48 secs. 


The Turf Club Cup, Distance 1{ miles— 


Mr. K. L. F. De Soysa’s Tiger King (8st, 
6 Ibs.), W.G. Thompson.. a re | 
Mr, Hussein Tamavi’s Dilawar (Ost. 6lbs. - 
Barnett as <a ‘ oe 
Mr. Heath’s Mansoor eg (Dat, abe, ) 
T, Hill ie ‘3 as i 3 
Mr. Eve’s Khundil (8st, 1lb.), J. W. Brace.. 4 
Won by head; 1 length; 2 length. Time—8 
mins. 31 3-5 secs. 


4 The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 13 miles, 


Mr, M. Dhalla’s Fun of the Fayre (7st, 
10lbs.), Howell en oe oé be 1 


4 


vig Racing. 


Mr. C,N, Wadia'’s Coed Canlas (7st. 11lbs.), Sir Leslie Wilson Hospital Gold Cup,—Distance 
2 


F, Black ee ee ee e@ e 7 furlongs— 
Mr. M.C. Patel’s Restoration (7st, 11 Ibs 


Mr. Bundally Mahomed’s Jan (7st. 11lbs,), carried 8st.) Barnett e . 
A. T. Harrison. - 8 Mr. Ormonde’s Vesington Planet (ist. ae 
Mr. G.E D. Langicy’s Candle ‘Hl (ast, abe, )s carried 7st, 6 lbs.) S$. Black : z 
Burn ee oe oe oe -- 4 Mr. M. C. Patel'g peers re ue 18 bs.) 
, i A. ©, Walker. 
Won by 3 lengths ; neck ; 24 lengths, Time — Mr. Eve's Penetrate (Tat, Lb. ) J apheth ae A 
3 mins, 36 secs, 
Won by 2 lengths: 14 lengths ; + length 
The C. N. Wadia Cup, Distance 1 mile 5 Time—-1 min. 26 2-5 secs, 
furlongs.— The Aga Khan's Cup. Distance 1} miles— | 
Mr. Kelso’s Ventose (9st, 11b.), Townsend. . Mr M. Dhalla’s Fun of the Fayre ("at 1 ee 
Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Ple (Out stag Howell “bg 1 
Bowley Pn : es .. 2 ~)©= Mr. i Calta: 8 Dark, Orlent (1 (rat, ie 
carricd 7st. 11 dhs. 
i a t, slbs.), J. W. 
HHL, Aga Khan's Quiney (0 , Mr. G. B.D, Langioy's Trajanus (Sst, 21bs)_ 
Brace ee ae ee ~o Burn 
H. H, Maharaja of Kolhapur’ Bajjan (ast. Mr. Kelso’s Ventose (Gat. 6 tbs) Townsend .. ' 
2 e 3 ee e e¢ e . 4 
Jatbee)) Seebere Won by head ; 4 length; head. Timc—2 mins, 
Won by 2) lengths; 3 lengths; 6 lengths, 4 4-5 secs. 


Time--2 mins. 48 secs. 
The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Gift 0’ The Poona. 
Glen (7pt. 6lbs.), Townsend er rae | 
Mesars, M.H. Ahmedbhoy and A.J. Calcutta- ‘The Dealets' New Plate. Distance 14 miles— 
walla’s Murmansk (7st, 12Ibs.), Burn .. 2 Pet Pleats ‘Pavage (Bst.), 
Mi. T. M. Thaddeus’ Woodstock LI (8st. 


12Ibe), Archtbald ., 4 ere chazaln’s B Rubdan (ost, abs) 
Mr, Marquis’ Starboard (8st, 121b8,), Howell 4 Mr. A. U. Ardeshir’s Sarsam (8st.), Morris . 
i i ada ; neck ; neck. Timc 1 min. et at Rebar ai a Made 8 “ ; 
° Won by a head; one and a half lengths: ‘nee 
The Irwin Cup. Distance 1} miles.) quarter length. ‘Time—2 mins. 26 1-5 secs, 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile— 
Prasad (7st 5lbs.), H. McQuade .. so & Mr. M. C. Patel’s Moss (Ost 11b.), Barnett .. 1 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Sham Mr. R. H. Gaghaan’s wild Argosy (8st. albs.), 


te 


Soonder (7st 5lbs.), Herbert sa Bowley... : 
Mr. Rainey’s Belan (7st 8lbs.), I’, Black .. 3 a? hae Aga Khan's Dasial (est (tbs h 
Mr, H. M. Mahomed’s Hilaluzzaman (10st veer se 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s ‘Madame segul pak. 
2lbs.), Easton ae ee ee ea 4 Y1bas. ), Riley . we 
Won by } length, head, 1 length. Time.— 
a ay OB acing. bh oy ens head ; neck, Time—1 mins, 


Mr. Eve's Portsoy (8st 12lbs.), Herbert .. 1 The Poona Arab Derby. Distance 1} miles 


a eed enrae Wee ee 2Ite Mr, M. Nejmuddin's Humorous (7st. 11 Ibe. ay 


Mc. M. 0. ae Heera Mahal (at atbe, D h, MrM.C. Patel’s Amar (et. ibs.) Barnett, . 


(Sat 6lbs.), Burn os ow 4 Mr. A.R. Taha's White Cross(Set.), T. Hill.. 4 


Won by 1} lengths; aca 1 —s Won by a neck; two lengths: three lengths 
Time,— 1 min. 12 4-5 Bec, : Time—2 mins, 56 2-5 peoa. 


Racing, 


The St Leger Plate Distance R © and Dist — 
H H the Aga hans Astre 1) Or (7st 111b5 : 


A © Walher 

Messrs Heath and W Bids Piistan (7st 
4ibs , Hardinge 

Mr 7 N WDesSouzas My Realm (7st 2its) 
Lownsend 

Mr Lyvces lordncy (9st 4lbs) Brace 4 


Won by 1 Ienzth 14 lengths 5 lengths Time 
— 2 ming 57 15 gecs 


The Governors(up  Distana RC and Dist - 
H H the Mahuaja of Kolhapur s Arabian 
Star (7st), Rankin 1 


H H tho Maharaja of holhapu » Shivaji 
Prasad (7st ), Ashwood = 


Mr H M Mahomeds Hilaluzzaman Oe. 
dibs) H McQuade 


Mr Heath s SilverThrush (8st 6lbs ) H iurdingo : 


Won by five lengths one length one and a 
half lengths limc—3 mins 90 secs 


Tho Western India Stakes Distanco 1} miles— 
Mr G LD Langley s Candle Hill (7st 9lbs ) 
Buin 
H H the Aga Khan s Darlal J1(9st ), Walker 
Mr kyoslorduncy (8st 6lbs ), Biace 3 
Mr M C Patel s Moss (Ost 5lbs), Barnett 4 


Won by on Iength a neck half a length 
Jime—2 mins 16 3 5 seu 


The Newmarket Plate Distance 6 furlongs— 
Mi J C Galstaun s Goldcn Quest (8st ae 
Spackman 


Mr © N Wadia Lelnster Wonder (8st a), 
Morris 


Mr J C Galstaun: Madame Seguin soi 
12lba ), Riley 

Mr KR H Gahagans Woodstock II (8st sae 
Bowley 4 


Won by ahead neck, 7 lengths Time 1 min 
1835 secs 


Ihe Atlantic Stakes Distance 1} milcs— 
Mr © N Wadias Coed Cunlas (8st 12ibs ), 
Morris 1 


H H the Aga hhans Darial II (Ost Slbs) 
A C Walker J 


Mr. M C Patel s Moss (Ost 5ibs), Barnett 3 

Mr. Eve s Hotstuff (7st 13lbs ), Ritchie 4 

Won by 1} Maer ek head 4 lengths Time— 
mins, 16 45 secs 


‘The Aga Shamshudin Plate, Distance 7 fur 
longs— 
Mr, Eve's Portsoy (7st ,11lba),C Hoyt . 1 
Mr. BR H Gahagans Woodstock A (8st 
Tibs ), Bowley ae ’ os » 2 
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Mr ( N Wadlas Ulster Ally (Sst alba) 
Morris 8 
Missrs N Iiigmahomed and H_ Iamails 
Irench Briar (8st ), Ashwood 4 


Won by halt kngth, 1) Jengths, 

Iimc—1 min 32 45 seca 
The Turf Club (up Distance 14 miles— 

Mr Ahmed Hazamy s Anwal (7at),Wtight 1 

H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Rarity 
(8Kt 10Ibs ) Lownacnd a 

Mt M © Pats hadir Hajaz (7st 10lbs ) 
Clarko 3 

H WW thc Maharaja of Kolhapur s Shivaji 
Prasad (7st 1b), Ashwoud 4 

Won by J lengths 1 length 2} lengths Lime— 
2mitis of secs 


2 longtha 


The Poona (csarcwltch Distance 2] miles— 
Mr Ives Aldergrove (8st Slbs )C Hoyt i 
Mr P B Avasias Crab Apple (78t LOlbs 

Howell : wa - 2 
Mr «( Howarths Bonnl. lad (Ost LOolbs ), 
Hutchins oe oo 3 
Mr G LD Langly s Dicky bird (6st 7lbs ) 
J ipeth 4 
Won by 2? length, Ld lengths, neck Lime- 
1min—22 2 sus 


Bangalore. 


Desara] Urs Memoilal Cup ‘Tiistaneo 2 tlle — 


Mesers G J ssaji and Birds Our Taddie (Set 
Slbs), He Black ec . t 

Mr EC Kenta Osbournc(sst ), & J Lowell 2 

Mr GH Lasajis Zara (Ost 3ibs.),A Clarke 3 

Won by } Icugths, 1 Iength [ime 2 min 66 
15 sec 

Bangalore Cup—Distanu 14 miles ~ 

Capt Sir Maharaja of Vinkatagtri’s Recom- 

pense (7st 13lbs) 8 Black 1 


Major J A Shortcn and Mr Johnstonts 


Sea Charlot (Ost, 6lbg.), Baructt 2 
Mr J P Mackenzies Harlclan (7st, Olbs), 
kL J Howell ; 3 


Won by 4 kength, 2} lengths Time—2 mins 
25 45 seca, 


Bobbili Cup Distance 14 miles— 


Messrs Akbar Ali and Sheth Cimathrdi’s 
Lucky Star (9st) Akbar Ali re 1' 
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Mr, F. M. Xavier's Luxmi Prasad II (7st, 
11)bs.), Thompson... ee oe -. 2 


Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bhagawazenda i 


(7et. Lilbs.), B. Rankin .. 3 .. .. 38 


Won by 1 length, head. Time—2 min. 43 secs. 


Southern India Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs.— 


Messrs. G. Essaji and W. Bird’s Our Laddis 
(Sat.), H. Black 


fae | 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Denise Boy. (08) J. 
T. Harding .. ie <2 
Mr, G, Exsaji’s Zara (9st. abs. ), A, Clarke . . 3 


lengths: 1; lengths. Time— 


Won by 1} 
1 min. 40 3-5 seca. 


Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance about 1 
mile.— 


Mr. J. P. Mackensie’s Queen’s Dream (Ost. 
3 ibs), T. Burn .. | 

Mr. Roscoc’s Cornerman (8st. élbe ), Reynolds 2 y 

Capt. Sir Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Red- 


cockade (Vst.), S. Black .. se os O 
Won by 14 lengths ; 12 length. Time—1 miu. 
55 1-5 seca. 


Gaunt Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. Suleman Mahallah’s Timurling (8st. 
10lbs,), T. Burn .. : at : 
Mr. Elias H, Ghazala's Mijrin (Ost, 121 2tbs) ; 
H. McQuade we — 
Mr, A. R, Khadir’s Balkecs (tet.) B. Rankin 3 
Won by 2} lengths; 24 lengths. Timc— 
Z% min. 6 2-5 secs. .. 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup, 
{ longs.— 
Mr, W. Leslio’s Arran Rose (8at, ee G 
Hutchins .,. mee | 
The Raja of Bobbili’s ‘Minthill (Tat, 10Ibs. ) 
J.Flynn = .. : na gue 
Mr. 8. F. P. Toaktont 8 Lady Marigold (Bet, 
Zibs.) J. McQuade Si vr .. 8 
Won by 2} lengths ; 14 length. Time—1 min. 
23 secs, 
Maharaja of Mysore's Gold Cup. 
mile.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Adour 
(Jet. 13lbs.), A. Clarke .. Se 1 
Messrs, A.J. Shorten and A. H. Johnson's 
Bea Chariot (9st 3ibs), Barrnett. . re 
Maharaja of Venkatagiri's Recamperise(7st., 
18lbe), 5. Black ee ae oy ee 8 


Woa by 3S lengths; 13 lengths; 2 length, 
Time—1 min, 55 2-5 secs. 


Distance 6 fur- 


Distance 1 


Yendayar Cup. 


Racing. 


Apollo Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr, Akbar Ali’s Ahyid (8st, 7lbs.), H 
Walker. 
Maharajah of Kolhapur's Mabrook (8st, 11b.), 


T. Burn... ai eer ce 
Messrs. G. H. Essaji and w. Bird's Halfa 
(7st. 3lbs), Rankin az 4 .. 3 


Won by 3 lengths ; neck between Scand and 
third, Timc—2 mins. 46 3-5 secs. 


Ootacamund. 


Governor's Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Red Cockade 


(7st, 3lbs.), 8. Black re ea -1 
Mr. McElligott and Major Gulld’s Cylvern 
(8st. 12tbs.), J. McQuade .. ae _ 2 
Mr. Vankata Narayana Rao’s Floral ance 
(7st. 101bs.), C. Hoyt i ; 3 
Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Brave Qucen (Bat, dibs ) 
Harding .. is 4 


Won by 2? length; 1} jehigtha, ‘occa aid 
third ; 6 lengths, third and fourth, Time.— 
2 mins, 15 3-4 secs. 


Poona Cup. Datance 6 furlongs.— 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Hawad (8st), 
Stokes as ee or ar ae od 
Mr. Goculdas's Solidity, Rankin .. oe 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shahzaman . 3 


Time—1 min. 25 2-5 secs. 


Deomar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr, F. M. Xavier's Samarmad (7st. 12lbs.) 


C. Hoyt ‘5 ee es es 1 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivajl Prasad 
(8st. 10ibs.), Rylands é oe ae 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Harrier (7st, 101bs.), 
Stokes a ‘ . 3 
Mr. Anwar Ali’s Bog’ s Blackberry (7st, . 
Shaukat All ae or ie 


Won by a short head ; 1} lengths, sscondl aud 
third ; 2 lengths, third and fourth. Time— 
1 min, 42 sec. 

Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Messrs. Pogose and Bose’s Prosperous (Sst.), 
Rylands ss i oe as oe L 

Mr. Gegg’s Gallopeur Olivier (7st. Slbs.), car. 
7st. 5lbs.), C. Hoyt sis ee as 2 

Messrs. Maurice and Wright's Bachante 
(7st. Sibs.), S. Black .. «, « J 

Mx J. J, Murphy’s Primer (Sst.), Harding . 4 

Won by 1§ lengths; 14 lengths, Time—1 

min. 33 secs. ie 


ee 


Racing. 


Sivagan Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Maharaja of Kolhapur's ee 9lbs.), 
Stokes ee ee e ee 1 


Mr. E.C. Kent’s Osbourne (rat. 8lbs. ), Howell 2 


Captain F. M. Kirwan’s Lilac (9st. 7lbs.), 
J. Mcquade .. ae es ‘a 


Won by a neck ; 1} lengths, Time.— 1 min. 
18 1-5 secs. 


Rawalpindi. 


The Wills Gold Flake Chase. Dlstance.— 
Capt. Newilll’s Little Rover (12st. 7lbs.), 
Owner is a ek 
Capt. Newill’s Sammy (1st. dibs ), Capt. 
Cox .. : gio ee 
Mr, Webher’s Prim (J ont, 7b, ), Mr. Frees . 8 
Capt. Birne’s The Lure (10st, 8lbs,), Owner. 4 
Won by 2} lengths; neck; distance. Time 
—65 24 4-5 secs, 
Rawalpind! Gold Cup, 
7 furlongs.— 
Major Exham’s Brenock (8st. 4lbs.), Bona.. 1 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Lady 
Avidity (8st. 3ibs,), Fownes 
Col. Puech and Mr. Thompson’s La Mienne 
(8st 41bs,.), Roxburgh én we 3 
Major Whlte’s Dynasty (8st.11lbs,), Aldridge 4 
Won by a head; 4¢ length; 4 length. 
Time.—1 min. 32 secs. 


Patron’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Major Vanrenen’s Prince Michael (10st. 
12)bs.) Riley ae . ie | 

Major Davies’ Rambler (7st. 121s, ); Balfour 2 

Mrs. Thorne Poole’s Perception (9st. 10lbs.), 
Jones a . 3 

Col. Mathew’s Yankee Tove (Bat, olbs, ) 
Corkill ie eo . a o 4 


Won by a head; } length; 3 iad Time.— 
1 min, 47 3-5 secs, 


The Eve Cup. Distance about 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. Bahadur Khan's Come Along 9 yards) 
Miss Wadia .. wa nr ‘ are | 
Capt. Beatty's Eve (65 yards) Mrs. Beatty 2 
Mr, Asis Ahmed Shah's Munal (70 yards) 
Mrs, Dunlop ue ae °, ak eee 
Won by # short head; 5 lengths. Time— 


"amin, 12 seca, 


Distance about 


3 


Balell Stakes. Distance 6 furl 
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Renala Cup. Distance about 2) miles.— 
Capt. Marrott’s Radiograph (10st. 10ibs.), 


Capt. Newill : ss es me | 
Col. McCudden’s Queen’ ] aie (10st, 10tbs.), 
Owner ee es ee g 


Won by distance. Time. —5 cain: 20 secs. 


The Northern Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 
Capt. Young Tara (7st. 13lbs.), Bal- 
four .. ia ae Ne ee | 
Mr, Bhargava’s Sicab (Ost. Blbs.), Riley.. 2 
Mr. Gheba’s Hizam Minnwa (9st. Qlbs.), 
Edwards... 4 oe a Pe | 
Capt. Kerr's Koh{noor (9st, 4lbs,), Ald- 
ridge sa sy ne .. 4 
Won by 1} isuatha: ¢ length; § length. 
Time —1 min. 566 2-5 secs, 





Eve. Cup. Distance 4 furlongs— 
Captain Beatty's Eve(45 yards) Mra. Reatty 1 
Mrs McCreath's Leija (28 yards) Mrs. Deas 2 
Mrs. Feroze Khan's Come Along (23 yards) 
Miss Wadia . . 3 
Won by a short head: 2 jopathe: vime—67 
8C¢B, 


Secunderabad. 


»» 2) Fakhr-ul-Mulk Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
ya 


Messrs. S. A. Ally and Murtaza’s ie Rock 
(7st.), H. MeQuade ee | 


Mrs, sao ai ecriai at 11 tbe ), W. 
Ashwood es 


Mr. 8.M. Hussain’ 8 Footstep (rats), z, wee 3 
Won by 6 lengths; 4 Jongths. Timc—2Z mins, 
1 8-5 secs. 


Tomaine Cup. Distance 5 furlongs— 


Nawab M. M. All Khan’s Lucy cane (9st. 
12Zlbs), W.G. Thompson .. ae | 


a J. a Rane ial sai Iitba), Me 
Robert 


a ‘Comdt. =" R. Headlan’ 8 Train (7at,), W 


Ashwood .. sa ee 3, 
Won by 16 length 6 ‘enethe: Time— 
1mlio.18 2-5 secs 
Quetta. 


ongs.— 
Capt. Frank H. Richard’s One Guinea (Ost, 


Olbs,), Capt. Bernard oe ae Pre | 
Sir W. 8. J. Wilson’s and Mr. M. oe 
Battle Call (8at, 1011ba,), EK. aya oe 


H. H. the Khan of wee Golden 
Helm (9st., 4lba.), E SOwnes snd and re 
Swift Lady (Sst. dibs.) Veroze Khan 


8 1 head ; 
Fe ee or 
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Raoing. 





Tradeamen’s Cup, Distance 6 furlongs,—~ 
H. a ee Khan of Beate Nigel (rat, 4lbs.), 


alr rs a 8 Bronock (out E. sai 


Oe Dudley Matthew’ 8 Myttle-Berry 
(10et,), Bernard : 


Major K. G. midietha’ 8 Donna oe 9 ” (Tat. ), he 


ymon - 
Won by 8 lengths; 6 aia: 2 ee 
Time.—Jmin, 16 secs, 
Robat Stakes, Distance 5 furlongs.— 


H. H. the Khan of Kelat’s Poll (Ost 7ibs uP 
Capt. Bernard ea ee ee 


Mir Mehrab haat 5 peat (Tat, ‘ 
J.Tymon .. ‘ 


H. H. the Khan of “Kelat's Shams (ats 


10lbs ), Mr H. Vyse ae ey 


Nawab Sir Shams ehene eokiene ea), 
Feroze Khan 


Won by ¢ length; 12 ee 2 ron 
Time,—1 min, § 3-5 secs. 


Pishin Chase. Distance about 2 miles over 
the steeplechase course.— 


Mr. N. copaee Ajax (11st.), Mr. H. . 
Phillips ‘. ee 


Vyse ee ee ee ee ee 


Won by 6 lengths. Time 4 mins, 27 secs. 


Mysore. 


Royal Caloutta Turf Club Cup. Distanoe about 
7 furlongs.— 


Raja of Parlakimidi’s Roitol (7st.), H. Black. 
Mr. Pogose’s Cill Gobann (11st.), Rylands.. 
Mr. Mackentszie’s Harloin (7st, 111bs,), Flynn. 


Won by a neck ; two lengths, Time.—1 min. 
31 secs, 


Bobbili Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Progose's Catchup (7st. 5lbs.), Rylands.. 


sg RAN W. eee Not rane it Ub. , ‘ 


aeairin Abdulkarim ‘Khan's 
(7st. 13lbs.), Harding es 


bl hee 2 lengtha ; neck, Time.—2 mins, 


Elkie 


enna: Cup. Distance about 6 furlongs.— 
~ Mr. Elias Gexala'’s Hamoud (8st,), H. 
McQuade s% 


Maharaja of Kolhapure's Benares (7at. 131bs. ) 


#6 ee 


ob ee ee te 


se 6 


Messrs, Shaffee and ramen ome ee 
3lbs.), Howell ; 


Messrs. Fatha and Wacha’s Red Lips (a 
ee 4 


1ilbs,), Rankin 


Won by 3¢ lengths ; head; inal Time.— 
1min, 232 secs, 


Col. Desaraj Urs Memorial Plate. Distance 
6 furiongs,— 


Messrs. Pogose and Bose's prabet ole sis 
. 1 


10lbs.), Rylands 


Messrs. Maurice and Wright’ Bacchante 
“2 


(8st, 4lbs.), S. Black 


Rajah of Bobbilli’s Sortance (st aba), 
Rankin ea i 


Won by a neck, 2 lengths. 


Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup, Distance about 
1 mile,— 


Mr. E. C. Kent's 
Howell og 


“state of Kolhapur’ showant (rat, ), 


J. Murphy's Drummer Boy (ost. 


ene oe 2lbs, ) 
1 


Z 


rie ), Harding .. sore 


Won by 1 lengths, sate "Time—~1 min, 
47 secs, 


1 Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup, Distance about 
Mr, J. RB. Wilson's Pruneface (Ost ), Mr. Pe 


ad 


_ 


Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Adour “ one 
7st. 4lbs.), Stokes .. 


nae of leant 
H. Black ‘ 


Mr. Roscoe's Prince Wahed (at ‘18ibs, ie. 
Barnett ; 


ae of Mysore’ Purer (Ost. Ab. 


bi by 14 ere 1k a 2 lengths, 


me.—2mins, 10secs, 
es Sir Ismail Salt’s Cup. Distance 
about 1} miles — 


Mr. Venkatanarayan Rao’s Mameluke 
(7at. 11lbs,), H. Black and 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Mabrook (Vat 
8lbs ), Stokes vs wa 


Mr. S. H. Mashal’s Cherio (Sat. 9lbs.), 
H. McQuade 
Won by a short head ; 1} lengths, second 


a third ;2 lengths, third and fourth. Time. 
—l min, 42 secs, 
3 Sirdar Lakshmikantharaj Urs Cup. 


Distance about 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. Sulleman Mahalia’s Taimurlung (8st. 
10ibs.), Burn oe oe 
Mr. Elias Gazala’s Mijrin (10st. ov H. 
McQuade... 
Mr. Venkatatiarayarirao’s Mameluke (Sst. 
11lbs.), H. Black 


Roltol (at olbs, , 6 


Dead 
heat 1 


re 1 
oe Z 


oo 8 


Racing 


Maharaja of aoe s Durbar (8st. 101bs.), 
Stokes a : . r .. 4 


Won by a head; ? ican neck. Time.— 
1Imin. | 3-secs. 


Rajkumar’s Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Primer (8st. 10lbs.), 


Hardings.. a a es ae | 
Mr. Rossco’s Cornerman (8st. 15lbs.), 
Reynold es ii wee 


Mr. Pogose's Cutchup (Sst. atbs ), Howell . . 3 


Won by 2? length, 1} lengths. 
Imin. 30 2-5secs. 


Time.— 


Kolhapur. 


Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 inile.— 
Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Swanshot (7st. sai 
S. Black ss ; em | 


Nawab Mir Mabdt Allkhan Ttahadur’s rs] 
San Fay (6st 12lbs ) Japeth ea e620 


Mr. Kt. B. Danison’s Kilaloo (7st, 13lbs.), 


Burn ee : . es es 

Won by 1} ner 1} ieee Time—1 
min. 43 1-5 secs. 

Shri Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 

1} mites — 

His Highness the Maharaja of ele 
Hazal (8st 8Ibs), Burn... 1 

Mr. S. HH. Mashal’s Cheerio (8st ‘Albs _ 
C. Hoyt is ‘ 2 


His Highness the Maharaja of holhapur's 
Shivaji Prasad (7st 1zlbs.), Stokes siete 


Aga Cumberally's Terror (7st. 3lbs.), Hill . 
Won by three-quarter length; a neck; 
half a length. Time.—2mins. 24 secs. 
Maharajah Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. R. B. Dawson's Kilaloo (7st, aun 
Burn a _ 1 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Altkhan “‘Bahadur’s San 
Fay (7st), Ashwood es . 

Mr. C. N. Wadla’s Swanshot ea. 8ibs. ) 
Black a4 oe ee 


Mr. R. Bence’s Peculiar bey M. Hoyt .. 4 


Wen by one and a quarter lengths, six 
lenths; five lengths. Time.—2mins. 
9 3-5 secs. 


te 


ts 
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8. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 1} 

miles.— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Prayag 
(7st. 6lba, carrled 7st. 8lbs.) Clarke ree | 

Mr. Kamte’s Medina (7st. Slbs. carried 7st. 
10lbs.) Howell ‘te oe ee ja ie 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Showantl 
(7st. Lilbs.) Herbert “a a -- 3 

Won by neck, 1 length. Time.—2 mins 
17 secs, 


Meerat. 


B. N. Bhargava Cup, Distance 14 miles.— 
¥F. Ltg. J. J. Clarke and Q. W. Gore's Cock 
Robin (8st, 6 Ibs.) Roxburgh .. rae | 
Messrs, Macmohan and R. L. Kapoor's Grey- 
cotton (Pst. 12lbs) Bond .. - rae 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Puech and Mr, J. Thompson's 
Arabian Knight (Ost, 11b.) Fownes 3 
Mr. 8, Gurbakh Singh’s Ayala (7st. 4 Ibs, 
carried 7st, 6 lbs.) Corkhill 4 
Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 24 lengths. Time— 
2 mina. 21 2-5 secs. 
Governor’s-Gencral’s Cup. Distaoce I} milea— 
A cup value £50 presented by His Kxcellency 
the Viceroy and Rs. 4,500 to the winner, 
» Rs, 1,500 to tho second, Rs. 500 to the third 
Col. R. Hildyards Reflection (Ost. 4Ibs.) Bond 1 
Mr. S. Wood waiid’s The Knut (Ost. 10Ibs.) 
Captain Bernaid =... ee 
Major F. Davie's Rambter(Bat. lbs. )Bovburg 3 
Mrs. Thoinepool’s Perception (Ost. 41b4) Bong 4 
Won by 1] length: 3 Iengths; 2 length. 
Time - 2 mins. 14 4-5 sce. 
Governor's Cup, Distance about two miles - 
Capt. Turner's Llyn Elgian (10st. 10lbs.) Capt. 
Atherton... or ae 
Mr. Weber's Prim (128b. 101bs.) Owns: oe 2 
Mr. Adye’s Johore (List. 3lbs.) Mr. Patterson 


Knight a es : A .- 8 
Capt. Newill’s Little aver (ist. 10] bw). 
Owner es * . 4 


Won by 15 lengths ; 20 lengths ; a ‘iletaiice: 


Madras. 


Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 
Mr. T. M, Goculdas’s China (7st, 9ibs, carried 
7st. 10ibs), Beasley. . ve 
Mr. Essajee’s Generous (7st 12lbs), H. Black. 2 
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Mr, A. Hoyt’s Baktavar (Ost. 2ibs), Akey . 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s nial 
(7st. 1ilbs.), Hoyt . ie ne .. 4 


—" 


Won by a head; three-quarter length ; 
two and a half lengths. Time.—1 min. 
52 2 5 secs. 


Won by 1 length, head, 1 length, Time— Deomar Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


1lmin. 25 secs. 
Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Sir Iamail Sait’s Ardfern (Ost 2lbs), Babajan. 1 
Raja of Bobbili’s Minthill (7st, 13lba), 


Donnelly .. : : a 
Mr. McEligot’s and Major Guild's Ciivern 
(9st. 3lbs.), S. Black Se i . 8 


Mr. Galstaun’s Sharp Warrior (8st. bibs. ), 
Harrison oe ee oe e6 


Won by 4 length. 1% lengths, 1} lengths. 
Time— 1lmin. 45 1-5 seca. 


Governor's Cup, Distance racecoursc.— 
Mr, Murphy’s Brave Colleen (7at 5lbs), 


H. Blaok .. ie ei ae | 
Sir Ismail Sait’s Ardfern (rat, 11)bs), 
J. Brown... ag a ee 


Mr. Khairaz’s Slovakia (Get, Olbs), Burgess 3 
Sir Wilson’s and Dawson's Battle Call (7st. 
2ibe), Robertson... as es 4 
Won by 12 length; short head; 1 length. 
Time.—-2 mins, 41 seca, 
Kirlampuddi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 
Mr, Nicoll’s Nicaragua (8st. 2lbs), Brown .. 1 
Mr, Murphy’s Platinum (8st), Harding .. 2 
Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Brandonia (8st, 7lbs), 


Babajan .. ie . 8 
Mr. Galstaun’s Dinnette’s Daughter (7st. 
7lbs), Robertson .. as . 4 
Won by a neck ; a head ; and a reeks Time. 
—1 min, 2secs. 


Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mesars. Essajeo and Bird’s Naughty Girl 


(7st). H. Black ae : oo | 
Mr. Chenai’s Legal Fender (7st, abe), Ro- 
berteon ee oe e ee 2 


6S 


Mr, Mahomed’s Postern (108) Barges is 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Osbourne ea 
carried 7st, 7ibs.), Harding ar 

Won by three-quarter length ; half a length ; 
half a length. Time.—1 min. 45 secs. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. it ool 8 undies Ge: seis 


Mahara pele a of Kolhapur’ Bam eet ob), sg 


Mr. qe Bao’ 8 Mameluke 
(8st, 2lbs), Babajan ws ee 


8 
Mr, Bant's Hoojas (Sst.), Burgess .. 2... 


| 


Merchant's Cup. 


Mr. Khairaz’s Kurdistan (8st, 2lbs.), 53. 
Black - ~1 

Mr. Gouiatanativana Rao B Mameluke 
(8st, 7ibs.), Babajan 

Mr. Kadir's Balkees (7st, 7ibs.), Roberson. 

Mr. Essajce’s Sagob (7st, 11]bs ), Harding. . 

Won by 1} length, 1 length, § length Time. 
1 min. 52 2-5 secs, 


. 2 
3 
4 


«+ 4 Jetprole Cup. Distance 14 miles — 


Sir Darcy Lindsay’s peat mei 


Harding a és = 
Nawabzada Abdul nee ‘Khan’ 8 Elkie 
(7st, 121bs), Brown .. ix : . 2 
Mr. McHlligot and Major Guild’s cylver 
(Ost, 121bs,), Harrison wa ; cr} 
Lt.-Col. White's Rock (7st, 11lbs), 
McPherson .. ae oe oe eur 


Won by a neck; 1} length; ? length. Time.— 
2 mins. 30 secs. 


Cochin Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. Xavier's Laxmi Prasad II, (7st. 13lbs,), 
Robertson .. as ae Pree | 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Durbar 
(Sat, 1lb > McPherson ee ee «6 2 


Mr. Kadir's Balkees (7at, 12lbs), Hoyt .. 3 

Mr. Venkatanarayana JRao’s Mameluke 
(9st,) Burgess - ee | 

Won by a neck, § length, 2 length, Time 
not taken. 

Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s re 
Dream (8st. 2lbs.), Beasley Ka 


Mr. Khatraz’s Toss up (8st: 2lbs,), 8. Black 2 
Sir Wilson and Dowson’s Battle Call (7st, 


8lbs ), Robertson .. ‘ . 8 
Buy Hy’s a Beeches (Bet. " glbs d 
Harding Br ‘ig 2 


Won by 1 length, } length pid + length. 
Time—1 min, 54 2-5 secs. 


Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. J. K. Iranf’s Doldol (8st 8lbs,), Burgess 1 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Benares (Sat 7lbs,), 
Harrison... on i ve oo 2 

Mr. Ardeshir’s Red Flag (Ost Sibs.), 
Raymond .. oe ea oe 2 8 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Sannam (8st l0ibs.), 
Barber oe oe ee en we 4 

Won by a head, 14 lengths, short. head. 
Time—-lmin. 24secs, 


Racing, 


H. H. Maharani Regent's 
furlongs.— 


Mr. J.J, Ny 8 ati wo sa 18ibs.), 
Harding , Pee | 
are of Kolhapur 8 Hobbs ce oP 


Maharaja of Kolhapur's ine Thi a 
Slbs.), Duckenfield F oe 


Haji = he Tsmall bik Peg Anthony Os be er 


Cup. Distance 6 


Won by 1} lengths, } length, sick head, 
Time—Imin. 16 secs, 


Griffin Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
serra of ice ald 8 inn amp (8st.), 


ra cae ena: Mrs. Cruden’ 8 Birken- 
head (8st Sibs.), Burgess .. 


Maharaja of powarer 8 ine (9st lb. de. 
Clarke ; 


Mr. Murphy's Merrilege (7st 121he) Walker... : 


Won by 1 length, short head, head, Time— 
lmin. 16secs, 


Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. i Neal ok cas = 13lbs. ae 


ie Kelso’s Vari (8st 11s, ), Harrison zs : 


Mr. Syed Rashid's Josimos (7st Slba, car. 
7st Tithe, ), Burgess mm 


Won by neck, neck, neck. Time— imin. 
bS5secsa, 


Stewards Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Maharaja of Kolhapur’s eee orem 
(8st Sibs.), Buckfleld a | 


Haji Sir Ismail bas 8 Fllntham (it 15Ibe. ) 
Siely ; 


Maharaja of Venkatagiti's Tdeondpetios 
(8st 3lbs.), 8. Black 


Mr, Hearson’s ay Marigold (Tat Alb. dy 
Burgess Pe 


Won by # length, en ee 16 
1-58ecs. 


Sivaganga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Sible (10st.), Hill 

Maharsie of Rolhapar’ 8 Prayag is lbs. ) 
C 


Mr. Pogose’ Yavakuinar (it ib. )s Hyowalae 3 
Major Kirwan’s Lilac (Sst 7lbs.), Burgess .. 4 
Won by 1} lengths, 1} lengths’ 2} lengths. 
Time— lmin, 18 3-5seca. 
Lucknow. 
F-wnes Cup. Distance 1} miles. — 


Major T, Burridge’s Work of Art vee id 
carried 7st, 7ibs.), Marland 1 


Capt. T. EAP lala oes Gren (0, Mb), 


‘. . Johneto 
Moral Bap, got, Eas . “ 


Cap 
dat 12Ibs,) Capt. Cox 
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Mr. Kashicharan’s mare apt Ce. alba), 
H. Walker .. 


Won by 2 lengths; rr lengt 1 ‘ength. 
Time. —2 ming, 20 1-5 


Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 


Mr. J. nen pula: A. a Oe Alibey, 
Parker . oe 


Mr. H. (i. Gismons iauverwes (Bat. bibs, 
carried 8st, 6ibs,), O'Brien 4 


Mrs. J. Mein Austin’s PhoRsriNg. Legion 
(Sat, 6 Ibs.), Cooper. . ; 


Capt. R. George and M, Cox’ | Head Firat 
(7st, 12 Ibs.), Aldridge “i - - 


Won by 1 length: 1} lengths, 2} lengths, 
Time.—1 min, 2 { 5 aces, 


. 2 Barcourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. J. K. Bose’s pack Mist Sa 13lbs )s 
Hutchins. 


mee. zoey 8 Prince pee (Oat, 12}bs 5 , 
Uey., e@¢ 


Lt.-Col. Conder aa Capt. ML. Cox's olden 
Realm (9st.) Aldridge ; 


Lt.-Col. Mathew's Yankee Lovo (at, carted 
7at, 4 Ibs.), Kownes.. as ° 


Won by # length; 4 length; a head, 
Time—1 min 3 4-5 secs. 


3  Pragnaratn Bhargava Cup. Distance 1} 


mile.— 


Mr. R, H. Mulr’s Mulberry sah me) 
R. Barrett .. a 


Mr. B.N. ad pene (at. pba), 
Purtooslng 


Mr. J. D. Scott's Comey (Out, 121ba,) Balfour i 
Won by 13 lengths and } length. Time not 
taken. 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong.— 


sg Hage T. - Bats ] perenes e Te 


Mra, (, ee Kellock’ B Mandarin Oat 121bs.) 
Balfour 


Mr. Titwillow’s Queen's Bounty (7st. 2lbs.) 
Japheth ata 


Mr. H. K. Heys Rormoon ms 12}ba,) 
Ringstead “a o 4 


Won by a stint head ; r ieaagth: 1 length. 
Time—2 mins. 2 1-3 RECS. 


Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Capt. J. A. Lizlewood's Joe (11st. oy 
te Atherton ae 


R. George and M, Cox’ 8 aidaleton . 
Major S. O'Donnell’s Fillet (118t.) ad daa 
asborough Jones 


Mr. Rosco’s Whitsnn oe abe) cat, 
Newill se 


by 1 len b len 1 
a OLS aoe ath ‘engt 
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Arab Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Raja ore Singh's Sicab (Ost. oe) haa 


ae ae oe * 1 


mies ao eee and A, J. Holmes’ Cock 


Robin (Sat. 12Ibs,) Roxburgh... 2 
a W. H, Kerr's pene 1b) 
Id .3 


ridge. 


Mra. A. J. Burns’ Tainirai (ant 10) 
W. G. Thompson 


Won by 1 length; 3 earth: 
Time.—1 min, 34 3-5 secs. 


Lahore. 


Shalimar Cup, Distance: 7 furlongs.— 


Majors DPD, W, Bruce and (. Newton 
Davis's Lantern (8st, 11b.), E. Fownes . = 1 


Captain W. H. Kerendenm Ce. bags 
xburgh .. 


Mr. L. B. Ward's Revue (Oat, ‘glbs.), 3 Hymn 3 3 


1} lengths, 


Major ('. M. arene canal on Asie), 
Alford 4 


Won by } ant: t length, ] ah ‘Time.— 
1 min. 30 2-5 seca, 


The C. and M.(', Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Capt. K. Hatch’s Irrigate si me sa 
burg .. a Se oe | 


Mr. J. Morroch Rornard’s Ma Honey 
(8st, 10lbs.), Tymon es ai 2 


Lt.-Col, G. Conder’s Dawn of uae (ast. 


10)ba.), Aldridge .. F a : 


Mr. Rossco’s Whitsun (8st, 121hs.), Bona ua 
Won by } length, 4 longth, neck. aie 
1 min. 18 4-§ secs. 
The Woodward Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Col. Comdt. H. A. Thomkinson’s i aad 
(8et, 11lbs.), Ram Chandra , 


sg fh J. Garrett's ania: es ae 
ownes 


a 8. Darvas Singh's Ayala rat. abs), 


¥.-Lt. Clarke end F, 0. Gore’ B Cock ray 
(8 at, 9 lbs.), L. Jones. . 4 


Won by 1 length, a mney 4 length 

Time.—] min. 57 
The Punjab eae an Distance 1} 

miles.— 

Mr. C. M. Stewart's Winston (7st) . ete ak 

Mr. K. Lindsay Smiths ar Sky (a nes 
KE. Fownes .. 

Mr. Man Mohan’s Capheaton (ost, ib), 
Aldridge .. ; ws 

Won by 8 lengths, 4 ienattie 6 le hs. 
Time—2 mins. 15 2-5 secs. am 


The Merchants’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


mele Dy ewan and Mr, G., meee ot 8 
Princess (8st) Bond : ak 


Mr. Sibley Red Devil (Ost, ‘sIbs), 


ee et? ? 4 t! 


Racing. 


Mrs, R, Carpentler’s Pemphyis ce. Olbs,), 


J.Flynu..  & 
Captain C, vee Cortana (ant, Sibs,), 
ymon.. ee ee 26 ee 


Won by 1 length, ; ength, head. Time 


not taken 
Service Chase, Distance 2 miles.— 
i M. Cox and E, P. Creagh’s Langa 
te (9st sti )» ae ‘Wandsborou 
Jo ones os 
Capt. W. M. Newills, Saute (Sat. \, Owner 2 


Mr. J. F. naye's emiore otis 4lbs,), ss 
Tudor ‘ 26 3 


Won by 8 ieeetiie 4 length, 12 jenaitis, 

Time.—4 mins. 20 4-5 
N. W. Railway Cup. nea 1 mlle,— 

Mr. BLN, MEATS: B ahs ae ds Purtoo 
Singh ~l 

Capt J. A. Alzlewoot’ A Joe D (ont 1olbs, ) 
Aldridge .. ‘ 2 

Capt. C. i. Farrar’s Poor Rox ot sibs, D 
Barrett a <3 


Capt. J. M. aerate: 8 Web of Fate (sat Obs, » 
Owner ., 


Won by 1} senuths: y lengths, 2 
Time.—1 min. 45 secs. 


Mamdot Cup. Distance round the courrse.— 
Capt. W. H. Kerr's K ohinoor (9st.), Aldridge 1 
rae a eee eens ‘hs 12 a parton 

ing 9 


‘cnethe 


ms A. J. Dunve Hudson ast 1lb, ), W. G. 
Thompson .. sa . 3 


Won by 4 lengli 4 lengths. ‘Time, —3 aie 
33 1-5 secs 


Jammu Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 
Mrs. Sydney Smith’s Vhilomel, Barrett 1 
If. H. Khan of Kelat's poe oa 10lbs, ca 
Capt. Bernard : 
viel J. J, pune Manaboot (at Albs, - 
Won by 1} lengths, 1k lengths, eee 
Imin, 51 2-6secs 


The Punjab Cup.— 


Major R. D. Vanrenen’s Runes cae 
(9st Slbs.), Barrett , 


H. H. the Maharaja of Patlala's ion 
Bost 4lbs.), E. Fownes 2 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s star 
Shell (9st 111bs.), H. Walker ack 


Won by 12 lengths, 20 lengths. ace 
3mins, 21 secs, 


Civil Service Cup. Distance 1} miles, over 8 
flights of hurdles. 


Lt.-Col. W. B, White's Chinese Alois ce: 
13ibs.), Mr. Wahsborough Jones . ~1 


Mr. H. N. Weber's Jaunt (9st sibs, Capt. 
W. M. Heweéll a es “ 2 


Mr. Rosapo's Archjes Fancy (12st), Mr, Weber 3 


Athletics, 


Won by 2 lengths; 5 lengths: 8 lengths. 
Time.—4mins. 


Patiala Cup. Distance 5 furlongs :— 


H. H. the ee : os Puen 
(8st 5lbs.), H. Wal ee l 


Mr. J. G. saan, ats Hushabyo 
(9st 12lbs.), Capt. Bernard ee 


H. H. the Maharaja Adhiraj of Patala 8 
Garib (9st 4lbs) (——-)__.. 8 


Won by 14 lengths, } length. 'Time.— 1min, 
5 1-5secs. 


Darjeeling. 


“Stateaman” Cup (Div. I). 
Japs,— 


Mrs. Dyer's Little Wonder (7st. 3lbs.) =... 


Distance 3} 


Mr. Omrao pene Nemayel avenge 
(Bat, 121bs.),. : ; 3 sate 
Mr. Sonamitd Kinesown (7at. tba.) iets 


Time,—2mins. 17 secs. 


sy cieremen " Cup (Div. IL.) Distance 8} 
pa.— 


Mr. Omrao Mia's Tiger (8st.) * an | 
Mr. Dowa, Norbu’s Yandup (8st. Olbs.) .. 2 


H. E, the Governor's Staff’s Grey Friar 
(7st. 8lbs,) .. be ee ae 3 


Time.—lmin. 5 sces. 

Governor's Cup. Distance 4 laps.— 
Mr, E, G. Kingsley’s Gilpin (8st, 3lbs.) .. 1 
Dr. J. C. Dyer’s Gynaste (8st. Ib.) pte a 
Mr, S, W. Ladenla’s Longbu IT (8st, 7lbs.) . 3 

Time :—2mins, 38secs. 

Stewards’ (up. Distance 3} laps.— 
Mr. 8. W, Ladenla‘s K ongbu II (8st. 9lbs.) . 
Mr. E, J, Kingsley’s Puck (8st, 11]bs.) 
Dr. J. M. C. Dyer’s Gvantse (8st. 10) bs.) 
Time,—2mins. 19secs. 

Lebong Stakes. Distance 3} lapr.i— 
Mr. Pemdorji’s (10st. 11b.) .. ‘ss re | 


So to = 
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Mr. Phutendu’s Gay Gaugtok (7st 6lbs,) ., 
Mr. Topgay Sirdar’s Langdo (8at,) .. oe 
Time,— 2mins. 26 acca, 





Ceylon. 


Club Cup, Distance 7 furlonga.— 


Mr. HK. 1. FP, de Soyaa’s ponanely (Ost, 
Sibs.) Spackman —.. ee 


Mr. eae aa Coughane (ont, Ale) 
W ite Pa , 


Mr. A cnanaies Nightjar (Ost. “Ibs, 


Harrison 


Won by a neck: 5 longtha. 
1-5 secs. 


Time,— 8] 


Closenberg Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 
sph W. Dons meen i ib.), 


Mr. A. EK. De silva's Barclays (aut bibs), 
Corkhill - ds “3 “a ‘iat 


Mr. E. LL. F. De Soysa's Consort (Ost.), HIN 8 


Won by a head, short head. ‘Time-—-2minsa, 
12. 5-5 Kees 


Ceylon Turf Club. Distance 1 mile. -- 
Mr A. EK. De Silva’s Louvello (Oxst.), Corkhill 1 


Mr. 1}. ©. Senanayake's Wont-be- i a 
111bs.), J. Flyuns., a 2 


Mr. W. 3B. Bartlet’s Voengelt (Ast ‘11s. dg 
A. Tharrlaon a in ve 

Won by a_ neck, neck. Tlme, pili: 
47 4-bsecs. 


Governor's Cup. Distance 1} miles. 


Mr. A. I. De deabay aL ae ~ 18lbs. )s 
Corkhill id _1 


Mr. Douglas's Crafty its (ast an, ), i; Flyna 2 


Mr. Fred Abeyesundere’s sa ay on 
Obs ), Blackburn 3 


Won by 14 lengths, 2 le athe. 
6-4-5 secs, record for couTHe. 


te <SPhalian, 


ATHLETICS. 


Bengal Olympics— 


Half Mile:—-1. B. N. Ghosh, 
kuar, 3. A. R. Mookerjec. 
11 2-5 secs. 


100 Yards:—1. R. Burns, 2, J. Anthony, 3 
J. Russell. Time—10 2-5 secs. 


Putting 15 Iba. shot:—1. L. (‘. Tapsell, 2. 
A, Lenghran, 3. H. EK. R: Tilsiey. 34 ft. 7 "in. 


One mile :—1. B. N. Ghosh, 2. A. R. Mookerjee, 
3, Himadri Dutt. Time—5 mins.15 4-5 secs. 


220 Yards :—L. RB. Burns, 2. J, 8. Hall, 3, A. 
N. Mukerjee. Time —22 3-3) se0s, 


2. V. D. Nhadil- 
Time—2 mins. 


Long Jump ‘—1. C. E. Morgansterm, 2. 8. K. 
Ray, 3. P. K. Chaterjec. 20 ft. 82 ins. 

440 Yards :—1.J. 8. Hall, 2. B. N, Ghosh. 
Time—54 mina, 1-10 secs. 

120 Yarda Hurdies:—1. W. Needham, 2, 
H. K. Dutt. Time—not taken owing to 
Tapsell having come first but disqualified 
for knocking down 3 hurdles, 


Running noe and jump:—l. F. W. 
Needham EK, eee, 38 ft. 


2} in 
Bu h jump:—1. F. W, Needham, 
uaning Fligh Ot joy in 
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Peeaiet Cam 
Calcutta ; fear Staffords annual sporte— 
Team Evente— 

100 Yards.—Sgt. Steele (H. Q.) 10 seca. 


220 Yards.—L.-Cpl. Owen (C,. Coy,), 
Time—29 3-5 seca. 
440 Yards.—Pt. Davenport (D. Coy). 


Time—56 38-5 secs, 


Half mile Drummer IJrwiue (B, Coy.), 


Time—2Z mins. 17 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles.-—-Drummer Jelfs (H. Q ) 

One mile,— Cpl. Shaw (C. Coy.). 

High Jump.—L.-Cpl. Moffatt (H, Q ). 

Putting the Shot.—Pte. Hanenck (33. Coy). 

Long Jump.—Iikdsm. Brook (H. Q.). 

Inter Company Relay Race.—C, Coy, (H.Q,) 

Tug-of-War catch weighta.—D. Coy. 
Individual Events— 


Throwing (Cricket Rall.—Pte. 
100 yds, 


High Jump.— L -Cpl. Moffatt, 5 ft 12 ins, 
Long Jump. —Pte. Deaville, 19 ft. ¢ In. 


Bar ek the Shot.—Pte. Hancock, 34 ft. 
3 Ins, 


One mile.—Pte. Lovett. 
220 Yarda ({ndlans).—- Raker Khan. 


220 Yards (Nergeants).— Sgt. Stecle, 26 
neca, 


220 Yarda ( Roys )—Roy Harrison, 
220 Yarda.—Pte. Chorlton. 
Veterans’ Race.—(. 8. M. Keat. 
100 Yarda.—Pte. Chorlton. 

Half mile.— Pte. Chorlton. 
Hurdles.— Drummer Jelfs. 

One mile,—Pte. Shaw. 

Quarter mile.— Pte. Choriton. 
Platoon Relay Race.—No. 12 Platoon. 
Cycles Race —Pte. diriffiths. 

Open Relay Race.— Xav erlans. 


Hancock 


Band Race.— Tkdam. Wilkinson (BK. 8. L. I.), 


Officers’ Race.—Major Stoney. 
Calcutta: All India Olympica— 


Five Miles—1. D. B. Chavan (Romhay), 
Shaikh Dawood {i Madras). 3 durbacha 
(Punjab). Time—27 mins. 49 1-5 seca. 2. 


Bombay Olympica:—- 
Ten Miles Modified Marathon— 


1, D. B. Chawan (Karachi) Timo—60 mins. 
& seca. 

2. Gunner Stevena(B. A. Kirkee) Time— 
61 mine. 5 secs. 


8. Pte. Bennett (South Staffs) Time—62 min. 
80 sera, 


Athletics, 


— Xavier's, then the Indian 


4. a R. Master (Bombay) Time--62 mina 
RECS, 


P. Pte. Ridgeway (Sovth Staffs) Time— 
ore mins, 45 secs, 


6.8. L. Telgoo (Kirkec) Time—63 mins. 
50 secs. 


100 Yards.—1, BR. A. Sneddon, 2, M. Pinto, 3. 
P. A. D’Avoine. Time—10 seconds, 


120 Yards Hurdle —1. P. A. D‘'Avoine, 2. R. 


A. Sneddon, 3. G. D. Punewalla. Time—17 
seconds, 

880 Yards—1. L. Golightly, 2. R. K. Desh- 
pande, 3, Frederick Jesudian. Time— 
2 mins. 15 seconda, ‘ 

220 Yards.—1. M. Pinto, 2. M. Powell, 3. C. 
W. Oliver. Time— 24 seconda. 


Half Mile Cycle Race.—1. M. Gerard, 2. M. J. 
Master, 3. A. Shelllm, Time—1 min, 
24 2-5 aeconda. 


Five Miles —1. M. (. Srinivas, 2. D.B. Chawan, 
3. shivlal Pardeshi, 4. C. Ridgeway. Time— 
29 minutes 34 seconds 


High Jump—1. YP. BR. Katrecha, 2. H. Hi, 
read 3. Guuner Gunpat Singh. 5 ft. 
3 ins. 


Putting the Shot—1. J. A. Seott, 2G. 8. 
Richards, 3. P. A. D'Avoine, 37 ft, 8 Ins, 

Long Jump J. P 3B. Katrecha, 2, P. A. 
)’ Axolne. tength 19 ft. 10 ins. 


440 Yarda—1, P. A. ))’Avolne, 2. M. Pinto, 
3.4.7. Punewala. Time—56 1-5 secs, 
Two Miles Cycle Race: 1. M. J. Master, 2. 
A Sheliim, 3. @. A. Damle, Time—6 mins. 

10 1-5 secs, 
One Mile- 1.D RB Chavan, 2. R.K. Desphande 
sf ne ph ‘G. King, Thne—3 mains, 10 25 


re om Relay Race—1. ¥. M. C. A. Central 
Branch, Bombay, 2. BK. B. and C.J. District 
Trafic Superintendent's Team, Bombay. 


Cup Winners— 


sn ella Cup—P, A. D’Avolne. 14 
poluta 


Dhunjibhoy Bomanji Challenge a (10 
miles Marathon)—}). B. Chavan 


McKinnon McKenzle Challenge Cup (100 
Yanis)}—It. A. Sneddon, 


Donald Munro Challenge Cup (Boys 16 
and under) —C, Aberquerque. 


B. B. and C.1. Challenge Cup (120 yards 
hurdica).—P. A. D’Avoine. 


McGrath ere CaP (Half mile cycle 
race) M. (era 
ag) es ag cup (440 yards).—P. A 
Rosenthal Challe Cup (One inile)—D. 
B. Chavan. ee 
Tnter-Callegiate Sporta,— 


100 Yards:—1. D. G. BL kava) 
Xavier's); 2. J. A. D’Costa sey Xavier's); 
3, Mane (Wilson). Time,—il 


Athletics, Ried 


BhovEat —1. D. G. Sullivan (St. Xavier’ 8) 
. F. J. Fernandez (St. eae 3.8 
x. Mote (Sydeaham). 20 ft. 9 in. 


Half Mile :—1. L. D’Sougza (St. Xavier's); 
2. I. Solomon (Elphinstone); 3. Hira 
a (Elphinstone). Time. —2 mins. 23 


sta ‘Miles Cycles -—1. A. Shellim (W peoe)s 
2, M. J. Master (St. Xavier’ a): 3. Dz 
Bilimoria (St. Xavier's). Time.—6 clan 
9 3-5 secs. 


Throwing the Cricket Ball:—1. E. Shaw 
(Sydenham); 2. N.C. Bhesadia (St. 
Xavier's); 3. W. Green (St. Xavier's). 
Distance 101 — 1 ft. 3 ins, 


440 Yards:—1, D. G.  Suilivan (St. 
ayer hs 2.3. A. D'Costa (St. Xavier's); 
"Souza (St. Xavier's). Time.— 

3 me 


Long Jump —1. J.T. Ferelra (St. Xavier’ yt 
2.1L. M. D’Avoine (Grant Medical); 3 
C. Bhesadia (St. Xavier's). 17 ft. 6 oe 


120 Yards Hurdles :—1 8S. N. Shirodkar 
(St. Xavier's); 2. J.T. Fereira (st. 
Xavier's). 3. J. ‘A. D'Costa (St. Xavicr’s). 
Time. Remmpege 


High Jump ae .N. Shirokdar (St, 


avier's) ; a 2, F. X. Fernandes (st. 
Xavier's) : i K, Limbuvala (Elphin- 
stone. 6 tt 2 ips, 
220 Yards. —1. J. A. WD’Conta (St. 
Xavier's); 2. WD. G. Sullivan (St. 
Xavier's); 3. L. J. D'Souza (St. 


Xavier's). Time.—25 1-5 — weca. 


One Mile —1.8. M. Joshi (Grant rhe ay 
2. Hira Singh (Klphinatone); 3. D. ¢ 
Sulllyan (St. Xavier's). Time.—5 mins. G 
BECH, 

Ladies’ Relay :— 1, 
Xavier's. 

Relay Races '--1. St. Xavier's; 
Time.—4 mins. 25 secu. 

Individual Champlonship.— D. G. Sullivan ; 
(St. Xavier's). 


Champion College.— St. Xavier's. 


Bombay Collegea Champlonships,— 


The following are the resulés in the various 
eventa :— 


(1), 100 Yards.—1. Saldanha;2. Solomon, 
3. Fuhey. Time.—10} seconds. 


(2) Putting the Shot.—1. Rocha Fer- 
nandez; 2. Saklanha; 3. Nanavathy. 
Distance : 25 feet. 1 inch. 


(8) 880 Yards.—1. D*Mello; 2. Parakh; 
8. D'Souza. Time.—2 mins, 22 3-5eecs 


(4) Two miles Cycle Race.—-1. Master; 2, 
Shellim; 9. Shroff. Time—® mins, 
6 2-5 secs. 

(6) 440 Yards—1i1. Solomon; 2. Sal- 
danha;3. Fahey. Time.—56 1-5secs, 

6 Long Jum wank, Ball; 2 § Bhesadia ; 

. pavala. Distance : ste, 33 inches. 


Wilson College; 2. St. 


2, Wilson, 


(7) 120 aa ear —1. D’Costa; Lim- 


2-5 BOGS. 
(8) 75 Yards, Ladies.—1. Miss Dinshaw; 
Misa Dubash; 3. Miss Benjamin, 


Time, —10 3-5secs. 


(9) High Jump.—l. Rocha Fernandes. 
2. Limbuvala. Height: 6ft. 5 inches, 


(10) 220 Yards. —1. Saldanha: 2. Solo- 
mon; 3. Fahey. Time.—23 1-5 secs. 


(11) One Mile.—1. Basrur; 2. D’Mello; 
3. Abhyankar. Time,—5 mins. 23eeca. 


(12) Relay Race (Ladies 4x76 yatda).— 
1 Won College; 2. 8t. Xavicr's 
College; 3. Elphinstono College. 


(13) Meiay Race erie One Mile).—1 
Royal Institute Sclence; % St. 
Xavier's Colloge ; 3. of wvilleon College. 


Sir Dorab Tata Champion College Cup.-- 
St. Xavier's College. 


Bombay Gymkhana Meeting :— 


100 Yards: Challengo Cup. 1. aD 
king; 2. L. H. Hodgson; 
Hardcastle. Time—10 3-5 ee 


120 oar Hurdles: 1. KR. @. Hopkins; 
: Hodgson : 3. 8. W. K. Craw- 
rae Tae is BeCE. 


100 Yards Open: 1. A. D’Avoine; 2. 
M. Pinto; 3. M. Powell, Time—-10 4-5 
BOCs. 

Tug-of-War: Soccer beat Rugger by 2 
pulls to 1. 

One Mile Relay Race. Open: 1. South 
Staffords “A; 2. South Staffords 


“B": 3.0, B. & C. I. Railway. Time— 
8 mins. 56 secs. 


440 Yarda. Open; 1. A. 
W. Willls; 8, L.-Cpl. Bowman. 
2-5 secs. 


220 Yards Handicap: 1, R, G. Hopkins; 
2 (. H. Hardcastle 33. (. W. H. P. 
Waud. 


One Mile. Open: 1. Cpl. nal Nanibiat 2. 
Cpl, Hart; 3. Pte. Brough and Nambiar 
dead heat. Time 4 mins, 40 4-5 secs, 

ei Jump: 1. L. H. Hodgson, 20 ft. 1 In. ; 

R. (. Hopkins, 18 ft. 6 ins.; 3. 8. 
W. K. Crawford, 17 ft. 9 ins. 

Putting the Shot: 1. P. T. Harrison, 
30 ft. Zins.; 2. C. W. Pr Waud, 30 ft. In, 
in. 3. S. W. K, Crawford, 29 ft. 114 ios 


High Jump: L. H. Hodgson, 5 ft. 1 in. 


D'Avoine;: 2. 
Time-~53 


Madras : Cross Country Race— 


Madras Regiment beat 8-19th Hyderabad 
Regiment. 


Lahoro: Punjab Olympics.— 


100 Yards (Firat heat):—1. G. W, Lal., 2, Bdr. 
Beadle, 3. L. N, Nafir All, Time—10 1-5 
secs,; (second heat):—1. Abdul Hamid, 
2.F, W. Whitter. Time—10 3-5 secs. 


Discus Throw-—Wundar Singh. Distance 
67 ft. 7% inch. 


S00 
mes High Jump ce lL. D. Robin. 
ohd. Yusuf and L. N, Nadir Ali, 
Height: 6 ft. 3 inches, 


220 Yards : Pinal —1. G. W. Lal, 2. Abdul 
Hamid, 8, F. W. Whitter, Time.—23 secs. 


Javelin Throw :—L. N. Nadir All, Distance 
107 ft. 10$ inches. 


Walking 
Caleutta.— 


50 miles hulotory (Burdwan 
Chandranagore) the first three were.— 


S. N. Mukerjee (Saraswat Samity) 11 hours 
2 minutes, Karana Kumar Bose (Cal- 
cutta City College) 11 hours 22 minutes, 
M. shalmers (Unattached Lucknow) 
12 hours, 11 minutes, 


Bombay :— 


Zoroastrian Physical Culture League—10 Miles 
Walking Race. 1, D. R. Master, 1 hr. 28 
ming. 54 seca, 2. K. J). Chinoy, 1 hr. 33 
ming. 20 1-5 becs,, 3. H. S. Marker, | 
hr. 41 mins. 3 Bers, 4. M. R. Wadla, 
1 hr. 41 mins. 32 wecs.: 6. N. J. Shroff, 
1 hr. 51 mins. 46 secs. 


Ten Miles Walking KRace— 


1.B.C. (Chakravarty, Time -1 hour 38. 
mins, 2.15 secs, 


to 


Racquets & Polo. 


2.M. BR. Alyer. Time—1 hour 40 mins- 
1 sec, 


8. Corporal W. Rawlings. Time—1 hour 
$1 mins. secs. 


4,P. UG. Maitra. Time—1 hour 41 mins. 
40 secs, 


5. R. G. Nair, Tjme—1 hour 42 mins, 21 
BeCs, 
6. K. D. 
48 secs, 
5 Miles Walkiug Race: 
The following wero the first six to finish :— 


1. D. BR. Master, Thine 47 mins, 3 seca.; 2. 
M. R. Alyar, Time 47 mins 83 secs.; 8. 
k. D. Chinoy, Time 47 mins. 39 seta.; 
4. W. Rawlings, Time 47 mins. 41 sccs.; 
5. N. Daroowalla; 6. M. R. Wadia. 


Chinoy. Time—1 hour 42 mias 


Bombay ,— 


10 miles.—Running Race. The first six men 
home wefc . — 


1, M.C. Srinivas, 50 minutes, 48 seconds, 
2. W. Elliot, 63 minutes, 61 2-5 seconds, 
3. ). R. Master, 65 minutes, 47 seconds, 
4. D. K. Nambiar, 66 minutes, 57, 
seconds, 56. S, E. Engineer, 67 minutes 
27 seconds, 6. D.H. Narathe,67 minutes, 
567 seconds, 


RACQUETS. 


Rawalpindi: Northern India Tournament. — 


Open Doubles. -Sixmey and Newton beat 
Birnle and Blake 15-5, 15-0, 15-5, 15-1. 


Handicap singles—Johustone (scratch) beat 
ete (plus 2), 15-11, 7-15 10915, 15-0, 


Handicap Doubles.—Littlodale and Johnstone 
(+5) beat Frizelle and Winsloc (+2), 15-11, 
1647, 1545, 15 5. 


Bombay Gymkhana Tournainent.— 


Representative Paira ee ne (H. F. Milne 
and J. G. Milne) beat R. BK. (G. EK OH. 
rena and Vol. A. H. Winaloc} 9-16, 15-7, 


Open Singles —R. J. O. Meyer beat J, G. 
Milne, 16-4, 15- 4, 18+ 15, 


Open Doubles - R JO Meyer and R. Rich- 
ardson Gardener beat H FP. and en Ui. 
Milne, 15-0, 17-14, 10-15, 15-6, 13-18, 5 


Jubbulpore— 


Col. Winsloc beat J. L. Spencer by 3 yames 
to nil, 


Open Doubles: Final—J. L. Spencer and Cap- 
tuin A. J. Harris beat J. (. Hudson and Y. 
D. L. Talbot by 4 games to 2 (15-6, 15-2, 
15-7, 16-18, 16-17, 16-6). 


Representative Pairs: Fiual.—H. E. (Captain 
A. J. Harris and Colonel A. R. Winsloc) 
beat Clifton (J. C, Hudson and J. L. Spen- 
cer) by 4 games to ni. (15-6, 18-16, 15-8, 
15-4). 


POLO. 


Extra Polo Tournament, Calcutta— 


Royal Scots Greys... ae .- 8 goals 

H. KE. Governor's Staff «. 4 goals 
Carmichael Polo Tournament, Calcutta— 

H. E. The Governor's Team .. . 5 goals 

Calcutta Reds i. a «+ 3 goals 


Cawnpore Challenge Cup-— 
a 8. a Bharat) = 


64 as as 


5 goals 


“aa Hussars 1 goal 


New Delhi Radha Mohan Handicap Tourna- 
ment— 


Royal Scot’a Groys .. we 
Lahore : Indlan Cavalry Tourney— 
21st (. I. Horse ae ss . 9 goals 
llth P. A, V. 0. Cavalry ..  .. 3 goals 
Lucknow : Lucknow Spring Tournament— 
Royal Scots Greys... sé oeSk goals 
4th Hussata.. oe as ee Nil, 


.. 6 goals 
..44 goals 


Football. 


Lucknow Autamn Tournament ~— 
Royal Dragoons Cup — 


Sorbos . - 6 goals 

Fantasis Ail 
Meerut— 

6th Lancers, <A 24 gonls 

6th Lancair, 2 2 gous 
Mecrut Autumn I ournamcnt — 

Roval Deccan Hore 11 goals 

20th Lancers 5 goals 
Regimc ntal Lournament— 

Central India Horr 6 goals 

Parbin a Horse 0 goal 
Subalterns Tournament —Mccrut 

4 7th Dragoons 8 onl 

4th Hussars 1 goal 
Ootreamund Mysor Cup — 

Bobbi, loam 7 gous 

Mysote Gsymblrons 34 goals 
Simla Viceroy sStiulftup — 

2nd Patlaly Pounecrs 5% wos 

Th Castes 4 ,.0u48 
Simlt Fo orestord €uy 

Viccroy s St aft 6 yous 

2ul Patudle Dancers 3 youls 


Simla Amcrtican Handicap fournunent — 
B  lcam 3 wins and Log,ods 
€ Foam 2 wing and 14 gous 
D lean, 2 wins and 12 gods 
Lo leam 2 winsand 10 gods 
4 ‘loam, 1 win and 9 goals 
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Mysore Birthday lournamunt — 
Bobbill 


3 goals 
Madras Sappers and Mine ts 2 goals 
Naini Fal Payagpur Tournament — 
U P District ee | goal 
Diulikhet Ducs . Nil. 
Subsidiary Tournament, 
WAIC 7 goals 
Magpics 2 goals 
Quctta American Tournamont — 
14th Field Brigade RA 3 gouls 
h 1 O Cavalry / Joam i Nil 
Rawalpindi — 
Rawalpindt Tradesmen s Cup — 
6-6th Dragoons 64 goals, 
Leth walhy AO deam 2 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament - 
Huriic wnes 0 goals 
Rawal} loli Headquarters 24 goals 
hithinwar Lownament + 
hav nagar 6b goals 
Hinagadh d goals 
Al vhabad Wallace Challeuge Cup — 
Indore Ariny Leam 8 goals 
Allahabad Gymkhana 3 gods 
Jubbulpore - 
Tanai 4A 4 goals 
1 quitation School 1 goal 
Sccunderabad Chinoy Cup — 
0th Q WR fancurs 4 goals 


2ud Wydcrabad Imperial danura 4A J gouls 


FOOTBALL. 


Cakutta Annual Soccer Loturnitional — 
Kngland Vil 
Scotland Ad 

IF A bdhicld, Calcutta — 

Sherwood F orcstc1s 3 goals 
Calcutta Nil 

Charity Intcrnational, ( alcutta— 
huropeans 2 goals 
Indians vil 

Caleutta— 

Calcutta Luayue 
North Staffords 
Bombay Charity Matchis — 
South Staffords 3 goals 
Mohan Bagan Nil 
Cheshires , 3 1 goal 
Mohan Dagan .. ry arr i a. 


36 


Hatwood Lraguc Tombay—— 
hirst Division 1 Cheshires 2 South Staffords 


Second Division 1 Attachcd Scction 2 City 
Police 


Bombay Rovcis Cup — 


Cheshircs, 4 goals 
Lancashlic £ usillcrs 1 goal, 
Bombay (:ossage Cup — 

Bombay Gymkhana 2 goals 
Derby (lub 1 goal 
Poona Group Young Soldirs’ Tournament, 
Poona— Royal West Kcnts . § goals 
Middlesex Nw, 


Southern Command Champlonshlp, Poona — 
South Staffords (Bombay) . oe 2 goals 
Middlesex (Ahmednagar) .. «- Bi, 
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Cricket, 


Durand Cup, Ssimla.— Scissors Army Tourney, Bangalore.— 
York and Lanes bu is .. 2 goals Highland Light Infantry ‘C’ Coy. .. ¢@ goale 
K. 1. Railway .. oa - = =6Nad, Royal Tank Corps... or -» 2 guals 
Deolall : IntereCompany Tournamont.— Alexander Shicld, Jamshedpur.— 
“C”’ Company... es «. 4 goals Coke Ovens... is ‘a .. 3 goals 
H. Q. Wing Nu. J.¥. M.A. as a Nil. 
Cawnpore : Northern Indla Challenge Cup.— Tutwiler (‘up, Jamshed pur.— 
Essex Regt .. at a 3 goals, Electrical Sporting me .» 2 goals 
Worcestershire Regt. ee .. 2 goal.s Sporting Union, Calcutta .. . Mal, 
Ajmere : Datia Shicld Tournament.— Lucknow Challenge Shicld, Luchnoow.— 
Loco Works - re .. 3 goals, 4th Queen's Own Husaais.. .. 2 goals 
Carriage Works .. Wis «» 2 goal, Bhowanipur Club, Calcutta . 1 goal 
Lahore European Trades Cup. Tournament, Poona District Young Soldiers’ Tournament, 
Lahore — Secunderabad— 
K. O. Y. Light Infantry 3 goals, Gordon Highlanders .. bi .- 3 goals 
Black Watch .. ae 1 goal. Royal West Kents . 1 goal. 
CRICKET. 


M. C. C. Team Matches in India. 
Calcutta.— 
Al 7 a XI 146 and 269, M. C. C. 283.and 185 
or 0. 


M, C, C. 222 for 2, (declared), Anglo-lndians and 
B 


Rangoon. 
ar — 144 and 137, M. C. C. 276 and 7 for 


Bombay.— 

Byculla Club 167, Bombay Gymkhana 245. 
All India Cricket Tournament, Gwalior .— 
Aligarh XI 202 and 233, Nagpur XI 190 and 38. 


Madras.— 
Indians 238, M. C. C. 344, 
Europeans 201 for 9 wkts., M. C. C. 155for 8 wkts. 


wie mein wkts., Combined 
dras 6 and 127. 


Europeans 410 and 187, Indians 456 and 115 
for 5 wkts. 


Colombo.— 
Ceylon Europeans 154.and 16 for 4 whts.,M.C. | 


age ge ag and 190 for 8 wkts., M. C. C, 483 | 
8 whts. | 
Ceylon.— 

M. C. C. 431 for 8 whts., All Ceylen 105 and 235 
Ceylon : (Dikoya).— 

M. C. C. 223 and 74 for 1 whkt., Upcountry 166 


Aligarh— 
Akgarh p¢ | 86 and 97, M.C. C. 197. 


New Delhi-- 
M. C.C, 223 for 4 wkts, (declared), Delhi and 
district 92 for 9 wkts, 
M. C. C. 369 for 9 wkts. (declared), Northern 
India 185 ani 260 for 1 wkt. 
Patiala— 
Patiala 303 for 4 whkts, M. C.C. 252 for 
9 w.te, 
Jubbulpore : C. P. Quadrangular Tourname t— 
Europeans 389 and 211 for 5 whkts. (declared) 
Hindus 180 and 244 for 9 wkts. 


Calcutta— 
The Rest, 210 for 5 


Calcutta ¢. 
XI. 146, 


Madras (. C. 182 for 9 wkts. Bhowanipore 45. 


Mohan Bagan, 169 tor 18 wkts. Madras C, C. 
177 for 6 wkta. 


Madras (' ('. 277 for 3 wkta. (declared) Bal 
lygunge 110. 


Madras (' C. 190 for 8 wkts. (declared) 133 
for 4 wkts. 


Madras C, C. 141, Dathousle C. C. 49. 


Madras (', C. 2390 for 6 wkta, (declared). 
Calcutta C. C. 195 for 5 wkts. 


Aryans 150 for 6 wkts. (declated) Madras 
C. C. 42 for 8 wkta. 


Delhi All India Tournament.— . 


Hamida C. C. Bhopal : 401 and 64 for 0 wkte. 
ae Pratap Singh Gymkhana, 183 and 


Bombay Quadrangular Tournament —- 


Mahomedans, 59 and 437, Europeans 217 and 
280 for 6 wkts. 


whts., Lords Schools, 158. 
C. 148, H. E. the Governor's 


Golf 


Bombay Gymkhana 248, Persian Club 262, 
Bombay Harris Shield — 


Wilson High School 104 Aryan Fducatijonal 
Society High School 31 and 35 


Sind Pertangular Tournament — 


Europeans 208 and 3)2 for 9 whts Hindus 
214 and 269 for 9 wkta 


karachi— 
Karachi @ymbkhana, 274 for 7 wkts , Roya] Air 
loree, 122 


Secundrabad— 
Nawab Bahram ud Dowlah » (hallcnge Cup 


Rashid Chcnal \T 134 and 192 Hyderabad 
€ © 218 and 110 for 6 wkts 


Deccan Qyadrangular — 
Mahomedans 330 Parsls 08 and 174 


Lahore— 

Punjab and N W J] Provinces 203 and 228 
for 8 wkts (declared) Jrece Forestirs J2t 
and 165 for 3 whts 
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Ajmer. Alwar Cup— 
ay Balyar XJ, 320, Mehsana’ XT 115 


Poona— 
H ¥ Phe Governors AT 182; By culla Club Nl, 
194 for 4 wkta 
Cheshire Regiment Inter Company Tourney 


HQ Wing 04 and 63 for Qwkt B Company 
70 and 28 


4ccunderabad Gymkhana 440 for & wkts 
Yoona Gymkhana, 200 and 171 


Poona Gymkhana, 104, Byculla Club 78 


Aluncdabad— 


Hindu @ymkhana (Bombay), 66 and 129 
Ahmedabad, 67 and 61 


Qu tta — 
Baluchistan, 140 Jarachi, 249 for 5 wkta 


GOLF. 


Calcutta 
Handicap Bogey Com tition — 


Bett beat ( Willlamson ty 1 up againat 
boge 5 


Amateur Golf Chamylonship of Indla 
W ( Houston brat G Downie by and 1 
Harding: (up 1P Walktr, 2h R Mihir 


Penang We lul— 
JB Airey 73 
FC Biaine 77 
H PD McGr gor 79 


TADITS’ MONTHIY COMPE Firion 


Mrs T 1) Johnson 71 
Mrs Hatchiinson 75 
Mra May 7 
Mra Lendrum 77 
CHALIENGE SIIVER BOWL HANDICAP - 
E E (Goward 70 
A L Hoale 77 
R B Laird 78 
LADIES’ SWETP STAKF COMPITIIION, 
Mra Reid hay 73 
Mrs 3 KR Miller 73 
DIV If 
Mrs Stanley 70 (Winner) 
Mrs Gibson 74 
Asia Cup — 


T B Timperley 91 (—18) 738 
G W Grant 90 (—15) 75 


Amatcpr Golf Champlonship = — 

JT Anderyon beat ¢ V Hingston dy 1 up 
Stevenson Challenge Bowl 

Mra J JT Ruthven (handicap 16) 140 

Mrs 3 W Coe Donald (16) 142 
Tallygunge Mixed Foursomes 
Major and Mrs W K P Henry beat Mr and 
Mis Kay ty 3 and 2 
Jord Reading Vcdal — 

W € Houston beat 1 D Forrester by 2 up 
Challenge Silver Bowl— 


C de M Kellock and € IT Roddick beat H RB 
Hick and S A Roberta by 1 up 


Jodhpur (Club Indian Dally News Cup Calcutta 
( R A Gontly 


Gaul Bowl— 
J A Hartley beat M Webb by 2 and 1 
Merc hanta Cup— 
Jardine Skinner and (o Ixat Gillanders, 


Arbuthnot and Co by Jd strokes 


Bombay 


Banker s and Merchants (up ~— 
1 Messrs Gil & Coy Itd 222 
2 ‘The ImperialBank of India‘ A’ Team 224 
3 ia Mackinnon Mackensle Coy » A” 


4 Messrs Symons Barlow & Coy 235. 


Bo4 


Mahableshwar. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSL ve STOCRTTARIAL 
Browne beat Stavelcy FM 4 and $ 
Montenth bout Pyon 2 and 1 
Willen thad with Mayor Viux all square 
Martin Jost to HOES the (oyernor 2 and 1 


LPADTAS va MEN 


Mrs Hatch Inat Wilcs 4 and 8 
Mis Thomas bow Crump 2 up and the bye 


Mises Wilkes thal with Heo} the Governor all 
square 


Mry Gould tled with Stavaley Hill, all square 


Mrs Litahcrbert lost to Browne }and 1 anl 
the bve 


Mra Dove Jost to Hiteh 2 and J 
Mra Altken Joa to Monteith 7 and > 


Jlis Pxodlenes the Governor bot Stavel 5 
Hill, 7 and 6 


The Hon Mr Hotson beat Tt Col 
on the mlntcenth green 


Major Vauy beat Martin on the clehtccnth 
bv a short putt 


Thoms 


Dennls Browne beat Capt Wilkinson on the 
dlahtcenth onc up 


| 
| 


Monteith dat Simmons 5 and 1 

Jhe Hon Justice Crump beat Capt Stov anir 
supand s 

Jhe handieaps were Thrown ( 0), Capt | 
Wilkingon (14), Major Vaun (6) 
Martin ( 32) Capt Stuvel y HUI (16) 
Hol the Governor (10) Montleth (7) 
Simmons (20) the Hon Tustice Crumy 
( 8) Stevani( 16) Phe Hlon Mir Hotson 


and Col Thomas played loval, belng (16) 


Gulmarg. 
Punjean Vaso Competition 


Viight Lieut) Davidgon (9) beat Major Colin 
Campbell (2) by > up ant 3 


Civil Chathange Cop Sada 
(Handicap 8) beat Cayt 
V7) by J upand 2 


Nedons Cup) Majors and 
beat Misa NO badacthe 
by 7 up and 6 


Piithipal Sangh 
Convtlle (lhanddc ay 


Mrs Tasthe Smith 
wd Cat Patarson 


Fadieg Toursomes Mis Wace und Mes Willfium 
son boat Miss Mackinnon ind Mrs Malet 


Atmny Scratch Toursomes — 
Major hinncdy and Major Griffith be at Colo 
bel Hatton and Captain MacDonald by 
2up and 1 


Ladks’ Amateur Championship of tne Jower 
pourse. 


, baddies’ Open Comyp. tition 


Golf. 


Miss M Warding beat Mra Davidson, 


Mena Amateur Championship of the lower 
links 


1G Scott beat Mayor © NN) Buist 
Ajmere. 
Rayputiny Open Tourname nt— 
Wingite boat Capt Ticon by 4 and 3 
Panchgani. 
Miujor Cook s Challanze Cup (18 holes stroke 
handictp) 1 Mr © Me ashi (Ser) &7 2 
Mr S$ A Jrani (l0Q 12° 8%) 


Jhe Rowan Cup tor ladies (11 holes stroke 


hindiap) oT Mrs Walker (01 1 60) 
- Mrs Brolie (70 6) ¢4) 
Mise Poursomes Club Prize (ib holes 


Mrs Wrodie and Major 
1) 2 Mrs Walker and 


stroke hundicap) 1 
Walker (€1]) 10 


Capt Brodle (o8 3 90) 
Driving Competition Distance and Dir ction 
Ist TPady Mrs Jyoti dst) Gentloman 
Mr Wana 
Approiching and) Puttin. The Willingdon 
Cup ol Mr MeCwshu o Mis Walher 
Nasik. 
Challenge Shhld Nagh Captain WooM Reed 


(Boluam) beat No dy Desde 


Lup 


(bom uy) bys 


7 (aptiins Cup—Doorls (Nish) Toit) Worhart 


son (Bom ay) 


Mons Consolation Cap Crialth (Poona) 


Porc Cup NOS Gold ot (hom wy) beat Turton 


(Bom as) 


Dong Dilving Comypetition— RS Paton (Bom- 
lay) 246 yards 


Miss Owen 
Mens ]oursomes— 


Cunningham and Phow bout bidson and Clay - 
ton ly cand 1 


Tadies' Poursomes Mis 
Herbertson beat Mies 
Nepoan by 2 up and I 


Mis 


Andnws and Mis 
Clayton and Migs 


Bombis Bansh (Clayton beat Mra; 


Bailes 


Advan Cup (lest azerceite score in the 3 
Medel Competitions) Kuy HH BH scott 
(Surat) 243 


Proudc nt + Cup— Thow (Bombay) 


Bombay fiymkhana ( up— 


Col J G Lunham (Dharwar) 73 Walker 
(Dharwar) 77. 


Yachting, 
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WRESTLING. 


Bombay. 
Presi kiney Olymple Pourn ime nt 

Hivweieht € G@ > Godambe beat Ro Dadajl 
In 07 sts 

TG (hawanwo N Mucawdam for third priv 
the latter having an dnjurcd shoulder 

Bintamwelgzhts Siakaram = hrishnajl 
ID J) Hathiram in 47 secs 


S Vo Dank boat No Ro Mehta in 2 mins 
31 secs tor third prize 


Teat 


) Teatherweights—S B Patil beat G Ro lade 
on points alter Aftean minutes wrestilog 


MooJoglh ker beat B Chowdari in 28 s cs 
for third prize 
lightwelehts MR Aelkar beat Maho 
mud Hasinshah in to min 47 sees 
Milt weights Scrgoant Foo Goulter (27th 
Bitters Roval) Artillery) beat Save l M 
Kaizhin i min 6404 


Kolhapur. 


Gunga beat Gima 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 
Bomhay —Nalnt Tal In¢ r Club Rac — 
1 Nalint Tal Yacht Club 
2 Tombay Yacht Club 
Inter Club Invitation Race — 
J) = Royal Bombay Yacht Club 
2 Nalini fal Yacht Club 
8 Royal Connaught Boat Club 
Race Rounl Pie phanta — 
A (LASS 
Varuna Gh 29m 32m Mr Gulliland 
helple 6h S3m OF Mr Durkin 
Tiona 6h Fim J2a Mi Maclyor 
STA BIRDS 
Gaivot: 6h 28m 214 Mr ( irton 
Bkua 6h 36m 6s Mr McGovan 
Bea Gull 6h 36m 298 Mr Lane 
Kittiwakt 6h 37m 363 Me Burford 
TOMTIIS 
Blue Bird 6h 3.m 568 Mr Shand 
Bunty 6h 3om 098 Wr Gregson 
Connie 6h 39m 38% Wr Rasmusyn 
Olga 6h 4im 38s Mr Nocl Paton 
Annual Regatta — 


Handicap (lass The 
Distance 10 8 milts 1 
galec 3 Shella 


Seabird (lags Gordon Bennett I ysistrata 
Cup Distance 9 5 miles 


lst Loon (Mr ( N Rich) 2nd Phalarope 
(Mr k M Lane) 3rd Onprev (Mr J 
MacGregor) 4th Galyota(J Mr Carron) 


Tom Tit (iass Gordon Beonctt 1om Tilt Cup — 


ist Bunty (Mr 1 9% Gregson) 2nd Curlew (Mr 
€ Rowse) jrd Wendy (Mr MacGregor) 
Handicap (iass H EK the Governar s Silver 
Salver Disstance 18 28 miles— 
Ist Mink (Mr Seymour Williams and Mr 
GE ae ie 
2nd Bint. (Mr © B Mitchel) Srd Sheila 


Cup 
Cin 


President a 
Bint 2 


(Major Watson and Mr BJ Whitby) 
Scatlrd Clays Cup presented by (Mr €) ¢ 
Gulliland = Distance 0 miles 


lat Ores (Mr 7 M acQregor) 2nd 1 oon (Mr 


CN Rieh) 3rl Penguin (Mc Kingsmill and 
Mr Barrit) 4th Phalaroy (Mr Ls. M 
Lane) 


Cup presente ] 


Handi ap Race for Tom- Tits 
Tintance 10 5 


by Sir Amberson Marten 


miles 
lst Wendy (Mr MacGregor) 2nd Connie (Mr 


Jasmusnen) 
Poona. 
Col Delap Handicap Cup 


Capt Bailey beat WoT C, Pronch by 3 ming 
rn) was 


Slr Harold Walker Scratch Cup 


(ol Dalap beat Major (wary 
Jiowes 


POONA BLA BOMB 


1 ‘cllowhammcr (Poona) 1 hour, 19 min 
Uten Lo seconds 


Blucjay (Poona) 1 hour, 34 minutes 

lu dstart (Bombay) lL hour 37 minutes 

(oot (Bombay) 1 hour J8 minutis, 10 
nC Conds 

CGreenshank (Bombay) | hour 38 minutes 
1] se Conds 

Osprcy Disqualified 
Royal Connaught Boat Club (Poona) 32 points 


Royal Bomlay Yacht Club( Bombay) 29 
points 


by 4 mins 


2 
3 
4 


a 


Bhopal. 


' Obaldullah Trophy — 
1 ‘Nanshaba ’’? (H Hf the Maharaja of 
Bhopu) 2 ‘Rradbreast ’’ 
Commodore 5 Cup— 
1 Nanshaba (Mr« Rowan) 2 
(Bormbav) 
Corinthian ( up—! 
Nanshaba ”* 
Visitors Cup--1 ‘‘Nanghaba 2 “ Redbreast ' 
(Poons) 


** Curlew” 


‘Curlew ” (Bombay) 2 
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BOXING. 


Caicutta. 


Bantamweight Championship of India— 


Joe Attridge and Young Firpo drew ina 
fifteen round contest. 


Military Tournament— 


Open Welterweight’ Dvr. Nash (R. H. A.) 
beat Pte, Mathews (Dorscts) on points. 


Open Bantamweight’ Bdsmn, Davidson (TR 
ee beat Pte, Brady (Dorseta) on 
polnts. 


Novicen Welterweight: Dvr. Anderson beat 
Tpr. Urquat (R. 8. Greys) on points. 


L.-Cpl. Hurd (R. 8. Greys) beat Pte. Beecham 
(Dorsets) on points. 

Tpr. Diemer (KR. 8. Greys) beat Pte. Leach 
(EK. D. Signals) on points. 


Tpr. Whalley (R, 8, Greys) beat Sad/Cpl. Tee 
(R. 8. Greys) on points. 


Special Contest :—Tpr. Pharmetter (R. 8. 
Greys) recelved the verdict Pte. Butler 
(Dorsets) being disqualified. 


Middleweight : Tpr. Cameron (R. S, Greys) 
knocked out Pte. Baker (Dorscta) in the 
first, round. 


Novice Featherwelght * Bds. Farmer (Dor- 
sets) beat Tpr. Kelly (R.S. Greys) on points, 


Presidency and Assam Team and Individual 
Champlonships :—- Finals, 


2nd Prince of Wales Volunteers Champlons: 
Team Events.— 


Featherweights :—Cpl. Coley (P. W. Vol) 
beat Pte. Slatterly (Shropshires) on points 
in a five ronnd bout. 


Welterwelghta :— Pte. Phillfpa (Shropshires) 
beat Pte, Tomhinson (P. of W) on polnts, 
and Pte, Dogan (P. of W.) had a walh-over 
from L,-C, Lyons (P. of W.) 


Middlewelghts -— Pte Bagnall (P. of W ) beat 
Pte Seath (0th Armoured Cars), the referee 
stopping the fight, Pte Mander (P. of W.) 
k. o. Gar Hoare (15th Med. Bty.). 


Light Heavywelghts:—Gnr. Raker (15th M 
Bty.) beat Cpl. McGuirk (P. of W.) in a 
fine bout, 

Heavyweights :—Pte. Telght (North Staff) 
k. o. Pte. Lodge (P. of W.) 


Individual Events.— 


Boys under 18.— Boy Chaney (15th Med. Bty.) 
k.o Boy Dutt (Stafford.) 


Flyweights:—Drummer Boult (Staffs) beat 
Pte. McCarthey. 


Bantamwelghts :-—L.-C. Evans (P. of 
beat L.-C. Munro (P of W.) 


Featherweights.—Cpl. Coley (P. of W.) K.o. 
Pte. Turner (Staffs). 


ewe :—Cpl. Rimmer (Shrops) beat 
. Roberta (P. of W.) the referee stopping 
the fight. 


W.) 


Welterweights :—-Pte. Phillips (Shrops) k.o. 
Pte. Logan (P. of W.) 


Middleweights :—Bagnal (P. of W.) beat Man- 
der (P. of W.) 


Light Heavyweights :—Pte. Caley (Shrops) 
k. o. Gnr. Baker (15th Med, Bty ) 


Four Round Special :—Pte. Fished beat Pte. 
Martin, 


Rifleman Carnduff (British Army Bantam 
Welght Champlon) beat Edgar Brighte 
on points over 15 rounds. 


Billimoria beat Sargent on pointa. 
Dixie Kid and Al Rivers drew over 15 rounds. 
O. Driscall beat Bilimoria on points. 

Kast India Amateur Championships — 


Flywelght :-—L- (Cpl. Boult beat Le Roy on 
points. 


Bantamwelght -—M V. Gregory, Armenian 
College, beat &. T. Mackertich, Armenian 
College, op points. 


Featherwelght :—Orton beat J)mr, Jacobs on 
polnts. 


Lightweight ‘-—Findly k.o. B. David (n the 
third round, 


Welterwelght: Cpl. Shaw beat Wilson on 
pointe. 

Middlewelght: Carr beat A. J. Sarklies on 
points. 

Light Heavywelght’—Pte, Leigh beat 4. 
Ogivile on points. 


Gunboat Jack beat Seaman Nobby Hall on 
points in a fifteen round contest, 


Pte. Parish beat Edgar Brighte, the latter retir- 
ing in the fourteenth round. 
Bombay. 
Gunboat Jack beat Milton Kubes on points. 
Driver Coultass beat R Oomrigar on points. 


Gunner Raine beat Baltazar, the latter being 
disqualified in the fourth round. 


Driver Coultass beat Pat O' Hearn. 
Edgar Brighte beat F.C. Billimoria on points, 


Centauree Quina Belt and Lightweight Cham- 
plonship of Western India, 


Fall Merchant beat Jack D’Souza on points. 
Gunner Melvin K. 0. Stoker Sheppard, 


Milton Kubes beat Al Rivers on points over ten 
rounds, 
Mody Relt.— 


F, (. Bilimoria K. 0. Saddler Coultas in the 
fourth round. 


Digger Pugh (Australia) beat Edgar Brighte, the 
latter ihe disqualified in the third sound. 


Amateur Tourney. 
Bombay beat Poona. 


Boxing. 807 


Rifleman Carnduff bcat Ro Ocmrigar the latter Belgaum 
being disqualified in the seventh round 


Jack DSouza knock out Pte Mills tn the Battling Madurai beat George Arlikutti on 


third round | points 
Saddler Coultas beat H Cutler, the latter retirmg = George Arlikutt: beat Quiran on points 

in the second round George Arlikuttl beat DBattling Madurai in a 
Wall Merchant beat Pte West on points return contest 


Gunner Melvin beat Scrgcant Palmer on points 


Jack I) Souza beat (Corporal Higgins, the latter 
retiring after the fifth round 


Bangalore. 


Arthur Suares k o hid Charlle in the fifth 


Poona round 
Queens Own Roval West hent Tournament Tireman Jarvis (Talarpet) beat Battling 
Belt Contests — Ma lural the latter mtiring after the third 
Featherweight Welt Contest — Pte round 
Hazclmore beat Pte Mctzncr on points 
Heavyweight Belt Contest—1 Cpl Ander Rawalpindi. 


son bcat Pte Shect the latter retiring in the 
first round with a damagid thumb 


Special 3 Round Contest— Pte Gam 
mell heat (pl Stone on points 


The Rawalpindi District Team = and Indl- 
Vidtial ( hamplonships 


1 ast Surrey Regiment 21 polnts 


Poona District Military Tournament — 2 Royal Sussex Regiment 17 points 
Kivwelght linal Pte Brown beat Pte 3 kings Own Regiment 17 polnts 
Metzuir on points 4 Royal Corps of Signals 16 points 
Bantamweight tindd—Pte Cook (Middics ) Heavvwcight Jcam final te Munday 
beat Lpr McNcil (0th Lancers) on points (Suriey Regiment) k o Pt Mckay (hing s 
keatherwetght Pte Harding (loyals) woo Own) in the firyt round 
Dr lindgren (KR A ) Ofieas Tightweight Individual tinal -It 
Lightwight, final I (pl Howlett beat Halsey (Suseex Regt) beat Jt Stevens 
Pte Cook after a gruelling encounter (Sussoy Regiment) on points 
Walterwelyht Tinal Pte Gamma beat Pte Leatherwelght Individual Pinal Drummer 
Wedge the latter being disqualiticd in the Bowles (Surey Regt) beat Pte Holcombe 
third round (surrey Regt ) in the 2nd round 
Middleweight inal 7 Bom McDonald Mil llewalght Intty ideal Final Signalman 
(KR HA) beat Lpt Lloyd (9th Lancers) on Gray (Signals) hat Je Probleite (surrey 
points Regt ) on points 
Light Heavywelght Iinal—-c Q Welterweight Individual Linal Gunner 
Heath (R W kh) ko Gur Linkhr (Rt A’) Smith (Royal Artillery) beat Pte Leake 
in the 4ccond round (Susse y Regt ) on points 
Heavywiight—(Gnr Tee (KA) beat Set Lightweight Individual Linal Pt Lravey 
Collins (#th Lanccrs) on polnts after an (Sus Regt ) beat Scergt Choules (Surrey 
extra round Re gt) on points 
Kiyweight Individual Final — Pt Dawson 
Nagpur (Surry Regt) beat Pte Sayers (Sussex 
Nagpur Voluntecr Rifics and Wiltshires Lourna Regt ) on points, 
ment. Bantamweight Individual Final —Simpson 
FINALS (Surry Regiment k o Gunncr Murray 
Lightwcights, NV B—U slaney beat W (it A ) in the first round 
McCue Light ity weght Individual Kinal . —Cor- 
ee poral Hclliwood (Kings Own) k. o Pte 
oe One NVH-~A Stacy beat Mc Ur ane (Kings Own) in the second 
roun 
Bantams, British units ~—Pte Balley (Wilts) 
beat Pte Slade (Wilts) J ubbulpore. 


Bantams, N VR —J Robinson beat D Scott 
Hampshines Tournament — 


Welters, N V R —Bastion beat Bancryi 
Middles, British unite—Pte Twinch (Wilta) as eth vied oat A Coy .beat Pte. 


elterwelght — ughes 0 
sar aoe N.V.R.—P. Rebelro beat Wake, A Coy , on points, : 


Welter ag, re units —Pte. Moore (Wilts) Featherweight —Pte Collins, A Coy, K. o. 
beat Loe-Corpl. Phippen. Pte. Panther, © Uoy., in lst round. 
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Welterweight —Pte Holmes A (Coy k o 
Cp) Anzulucca C Coy in third round 


Ligthweight- L ( Gardner © Coy beat 
Pte Stutchbury A Coy on points after 
an extra round, 


Middk weight —1 Sgt Hale A Coy beat Pte 
Watkins C Coy, on points 


Yeatherwught —I’ Lamb, A (ov, Jost to 


Pte Budden, ( Coy , on points 
Catchweight—L ( Bamtt A Cov h 
o Pte Richards C Coy, in third round | 


Bantamweight —I ( (werin C Coy beat | 
Pte Abbott A Coy , on pointe 


Welterweight —I'te Jury A Coy ko Pk | 
Tolfrey € Coy Mn first round 


Tightweight~—( pl McGahan A Coy ko 
Pie Pleace © Coy In first round 


Middleweight —Pt Davics C Cov heat | 
L ¢ Atking A Coy the refere sto; ping 
the fight 


keatherwelght— Pt Bishop ¢€ Coy beat 
Pt. Thompson A Coy on points 


Middlewcight — Pte Tany © Coy beat 
Pte Jayes A Coy on points 


Teatherwalght-~—T © Helghes A Coy beat 
Pte Harvey € Coy on points 


Welt rwclght— Pte Cook A Coy ko 
Pte Harrison ( Coy in first round 


Bantamweight —L ( Burgess ¢€ Coy cat 
Pte Harms A Coy on pomts after an 
extra round 


Lightweight —I’'tc Venuny ACoy ko Pte 
Crapham ( Coy , in second round 


Welterweight —Cpl Savager A Coy ko 
Pte Horwell, © Coy , in first round 


SOUTHERN COMMAND JTOUR\AMENT— 


Individual Chamy fonships — 


aly ~ Pte Brown (Midd}esex) heat 
Rdr Jones (15th Bd R A) by a niriow 
margin of points 


Middleweight —Bdr McDonald (ist Bn R 
H A) beat Pte White (Hampehires) after 
a gOod fight on points 


Bantamweight —Pte Cook (Middlesex) won 
on points from L ( Guerin (Hampeshiies) 
who damaged his wrist 


Welterweight —Pte Gammel (R W kh) 
beat Rin Macthr(R U BR) on polnts 


Jcatherweights —Cpl Mchnight (R U R) 
beat L € Huchficld (Hampshires) on points 


Lightweight —Bdm -Karrelly (Hampehires) 
a points from kus Balshaw (Lanw 
Us 


Special A F I Content (four rounds) —Cadet 
Jackson (Nagpur Rilfics) beat ( adet Rocque 
(Nagpur Rifles) on points although Rocquc 
shook his man badly in the first round 


Special Middleweight (four rounds) —Dr 
Rhymer (2lst Field Bdr R A) hnocked 
out Pte cook (Hatnypehires) 


Spcctal Flyweight (four rounds) —Pte Flynn 
hig beat Pte Moore (R U RR) on 
poin 


Special Featherweight (four rounds) — Pt 
Smith (Staffs) won on points from Gnr 
Howe (14th Heavy Bd R A) after havinc 
been cautioned twice for fouling 


Syeial Middlewcight (four rounds )}— Pte 
Fitvirald (Hampshires) beat Dr Gough 
(2ist Ficld Bd RK, A ) on points 


Special Heavywelght —Pt. Huggins (Hamp 
shires 12st 21bs) knocked out Sgt Bugler 
Bendy (H L I 13st 6lbs) Huggins start 
ed off with his usual rushes and gave Bends 
terlible punishment in the first round Thi 
second and third rounds were savagcly 
fought 


| TRAM Finars — 


Hcavy weights —VPte Huggins (Hampehircs) 
knocked out Pte Counscll (Lancs) in the 
flint round 


Light Heavy weights Pte Irdand (Hamp 
shitcs) beat Pte Conolly (Jancs) on points 
after a good acrap 


Middle weights Pte White (Hampshirer) 
knocked out J () Barkbouse (Lancs) in 
the second round 


Welter walghts~— Pte Holmes (Hampshires) 
hnoched out Pte Barry (Lancs) in the 
second round 


Pte Stvks—{Hampshires) beat Pte Walsh 
(Lancs) on points 


Light weights 1 ¢ Dixon (lancs) won on 
points trom Bdm larrlly (Hampshirer) 


kcathe: welghts— 1 © 9 Huckfield (Hamp 
shires) beat Pte Harding (lances) on 
points 


Bantamwelghts— Io € Gucrm (Hampashliics) 
beat Ptu Forshaw, (Lancs) on points 


SOTTHFRN (OMMAND CHAMIIONSHIP AND 


WESCHE DART CUP 
lst Batt Hampshire Regiment 


Aga hhan Cup—lIst Batt Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment 


J ublic Schools ‘ournament.—- 
M Shields won the Heavy weight Championship 


of India, k Jackson the Middleweight Cham 
pionship of India F Gracious ( i et alee 
pra ior special contest and L Otte: (fly 
weight) prize for special contest They also 
carried off the cup for the 2nd aggregate Dum 
her of points for the whole of India The fol- 
lowing arc the points obtained by the different 
schools and colleges that competed—St 
Fidelis School, Mussoorie, 1260 ¢ Church 
BHS pub hul pore 75 Sst George s Mussoo 
rle 0 Mount Abu, 6 Royal Military College, 
Dehra Dun, 0 


Madras 


Kid Chatlle knocked out Sardile in the second 


roun 


Tennis, 


Mussoorie 


Publie Schools Compet ition—] inaly— 


Bly weight P Monier (St Fidells High School) 
eat Jaswant Singh (Ro 1 M College) on 
points 


kcatherweight M Robbing (Sst J idells High 
School) beat M Larking (St Georges Col 
lege) on points 


Lightweight 2} Jack (Christ Church Boys 
High School) beat L Cullan (st George $ 
College) on points 


Welterweight ( Barnett (St Fidelis High 
School) beat Vudister (Rol M College) on 
points 

Middk weight W Aithinge (St) Fidelly High 
School) boat 4 Mingall (the latter was dis 
qualitled in the second round for holding 
and leaning after repeated warnings) 


Heavywelght WoShields (Christ Church Boys 
High School) beat P Robbins (st 1 Jde lis 
High School) on points 


Army (ompetitlon— 


halr Higgins (ut Roy ul Justhers) beat Pte 
Beatmont (ist Worcesters) on points 


Indl Jdual J inalks— 
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klyweight Lee a (uorin (1st Hampabires) 


beat belr Jenkins (2nd Royal Scots Fusl- 
Hers) on polnts 
Bantamweight fe Cpl Alexander (2nd 


Roval Kegt ) on points 


Kkcathaw ight) (pl Mchnight (2nd) Royal 
Ulster Rifles) beat Saddlar Cpl Jones (4th 
Q O tussnis) on polnts 


Lightweight Pte Benthld (o2nd Tight Infy ) 
knocked out bist Cross (2nd oth busilie rs) 
in the first round 


Welterweight Pte Holmes (Lat Hampshircs) 
beat Uslr Murphy (2nd oth Ll usiliers) on 
points 

Middleweight) Sgimn Q@ray (Royal Corps of 


Signals) Knocked out)> Loe Cpl McMillan 
(end Royal Uister Rifles) in the first round. 


Jight Heavyweight) Pte Higgins (ist Hemp- 
shires) knochcd out Demmi Hayton (2nd 
Sth Tusiliars) dn the flisé round 


Heavyweight Pale Byman (2nd Royal Scots 
Dusilicas) knocked out Pte Swallow (2nd 
Sherwood | orcaters) in the Mist round 


Quetta 
(amboat Jack beat Larrler Berwick on polnts 
Lance (€y] Craig beat Al Rivers on polnts 


PIG STICKING. 


Muttra, 
Muttra Cup — 


Muttra Tont Club and Royal Artilliry Train 
ing Centre, sis hill4 in cight runs cqual 
first 


Runners up Scots Greys Band the Ca 


dent Club, five kills in aight rung pcutta 


Bhavnagar. 


Guzerat Cup — 
Capt Catto beat A Kirke Smith. 


Salman Cup — 
Capt Catto and Licut Rayubha Drew, 


TENNIS. 


Dalhousie Club Tournament (aleutta — 
Oakshott buat Woodward 63 36, 64 
Duvar Challenge Shicld - 


Scrampore India Jute (G Tisk and J Arthur) 
beat Bharneshwar Arus (1B Cooper aud 
J Clynes) 60 70 


Hengal Lawn Tcnnols ( hampionships, Calcutta 


Mixed Doubles — Meyer and Miss Graham 
beat Veda and Mrs # Nill 119 64 

Mens Singhks—F V Bobb beat Raghubir 
Dayal 97,86 62 

Bombay Presidency Hard (ourt Tournam: nt 

Bombay — 

Men's Singles —Raja Iytr beat Ranguswami, 
3-6,6 3,63 

Men’s Doublts —Gole and Vartak beat Raja 
Iyer and the Prince of Jimbdl,5 7,6 4,15 13 

Mixed Doubles —Mrs Wright and Pitt beat 
Mrs Lucas and Raja Iyer 64 64 

‘Ladies’ Singles —Mrs R Row beat Misa Steb- 
bing 6-3, 6-2, 


Ladies Doubles Miss Chase and Mrs Prophet 
beat Mrs Race and Miss Jalyarkhan 6 4, 
7) 


Western India Tournament, Bumbay — 


Mens Doubles’ Tinal England and Ches- 
ney beat Pomanaga and Iaku, 6 2 6 4 


Lladks Doubles Pinal Mes Covell and Mrs 
Jucas beat Mrs Hughes and Mrs Wright 
6 3, 61 

Mixed Doubles Semi Final — |omanaga and 
Miss Lvans teat Pittand Mrs Wright 6 3, 
97 


Mins Singles a m Pitt Leat Raja Tyer. 


Bombay (:ymkhana lournamcnt Bombay — 


Mixcd Doubles Mr and Mrs [llley—(3/6 ) 
beat Pitt and Mrs Wright (—s0 3/6) 7—3) 


Veterans Doubles —~— Brough and  Annett 
(scr) beat fofts and Williame (—1/6 
6—0 6 2 


Y. M. C. A Tournament, Bombay — 


8ro 


Men's Singlee—Mr k 
T Baker, runner up 
Men’s Doubles—Messra Vi Shaw and A 
D Avolnc winners, Messrs Kockley an 
Barday, runners up. 
Ladies’ Singles— Mrs Gallaher, 
Miss Race, runncr up 
Mixed Doubles—Mra_ (Qallaher and Mr 
Barday, winnirs Miss Brown and Mr 
T Baker, runners up 
aaa Road Recreation Club Tournament Kom 
ay — 
Tadits Singlksa— Mra I Race (— 40) beat Vrs 
AM (Gallaghar( $30),(6 2) (€ = 2) 
Ladie’ Doubles—Mrs J Race and Miss M 
Brown (— 940) beat Mrs A kt Acott and 
Miss I Sutton ( 30), (4 6), (6 ~) 
(0—4) 
Meas Singks—O Sutton (— 40) beat 1 
Bakcr (- § 40) (6— 2), (6—2) 
QO Sutton and A R Acott 
Barday 


Shaw, winner, Mr 


winner 


Mens Doubles 
( 30) beat Cunningham and ( 
(- 30),(5 7), (@ 4) (6 3) 

Mixed Doubles Mrre € H Malone and ( 
Cunningham ( 330) beat Miss M Brown 


and ( Barday ( $30),(6 2) (6 4) 
Poona and hKirkee Military = Journament 
Pooni — 


Mins Doublcs Final —- Masscy and Psa 
ae Morky and Payne 46 36, 


Miss Browne and ¥ 
61, 


ci Poubles Final 
Laxton beat Mr and Mrs Browne 
1210 


Inter Gym Jennis, Poona — 
Decean Gymkhana 60 ganms 
Poona Gymkhana, 57 games 

American Tournament Mahablishwar — 
The totals wore — 


BAICH A 
Mrs Gould and Martin 19—& 11 
Miss Wikis and 'homas 11—1 10 
Miss Wild and Hatch 8—0 & 
Mrs Hatch and Hill 14 6 8 
Mrs Aitken and Wiles 18— 14 4 


BATCH B 
Mrs Hill and Mirams 17—2 15 
Miss Grant and Staveky Hill 18—5 14 
Mrs Martin and Simmons 11—0 11 
Miss Hodgson and Wilkinson 16-10 6 
Miss }radgley and Turner, 7—4, $ 
In the Final — 


Mrs Hill and Mirams (scr) beat Mre Gould 
and Martin (—30) 5—7, 6—4, 6—4. 

Mahableshwar — 

Handicap Singles—D, M Khatau beat h 
Afyul 


Tennis. 


Handicap Doubles Final—W N Shah and 
K 3B Afvyulpurkar beat B C Mehta and 
M FP Amin 

Handicap Singles (under 18) Final—C 
Patwardhan boat ¥ M Db Thakerny 

Handicap Doubles (under 18) Final —R 
M khhatau and B ( Mechta boat V M D 
Thakerscy and Jaysing Bhagwandas 


Opn Singks YTinal—D MM khatiu beat 
W N Shah 

Open Doubks Final —The Hon Sir ¢ 
Mchta and D M khatau boat LM bh 
tauand kh M I) Thakensy 


Riwalpindd (lub Tournament Rawalpindl ~ 


Mons Singles (Open) Linal  lorman beat 
Arnott 6 4 3 6 6-46 8, 10-8 
Mixed = Doubles (Handicap) Final — 


Mra Mears and Black (+ 15) beat Mrs 
Richard and Montague Bates ( 36) 6 


Tadles Singls (Open) Finals “Wre \oung 
boat Mrs Churcher 5 7" 7 >» 6 4 
Lidies§ Doubles (Open) Mrs Turner and 


Mrs) Molesworth beat Mre Graham and 
Mrs Martin 6 38 4 66 3 


Regimental Doubles (Opon) Stcward and 
Gomyxrtz (1 AS (©) beat Urmson = and 
Churcher (EAS ¢ ) 6 4 6—4 


Championship :ournament harachi — 


Mr W ff Hudson CTY 1¢S Commis 
slonct In Sind presented the prizes to the 
Wiuncrs aftcr an amusing specch = [he 
prowcdings Gosed with three cheers tor 
the Commissfone 


The results were — 


Ladh« Singles Mrs Purner beat Mrs 
metriadis 6 4 2- 6 6—2 


Mixed Doulles —Mr4 Marshall and E A 
Rokeby beat Vrs Cucrden and H Cucrden 
6- J 6 2 

Mens Singkhs—R S Hiranandani bat V 
R Shivdasani 6 1 6 


Mens Poubles— R S Hiranandani! and D 
W Hhojwani beat J VW Dinshaw and J 
S Dinshaw 6 —3 4-8, 6—O 


De 


Simla Open Championships Simla — 


Mcns Singles kina) —Jagat Mohan Lal beat 
Raghubirdaval 6—0O 10—8 6—3 


Mixed Doubles Linal—Mrse Shepherd and 
Jagat Mohan Lal beat Miss Mackenna and 
Smith 7—5, 6—1 


Ladies Singles Final—Mrs Harcourt beat 
Mrs Shepherd (holder) 6—8, 2—6, 8—6, 


Mens Doubles Final —Jagat Mohan Lal and 
ee ve al beat Scott and Smith. 


{| Mussoorie — 


Ladies Doubles Final—-Mra Gough aad 
Mrs Hunt beat Mra. Vane Percy and 
Mrs, , 6—4, 3—6, 6—] 


Fa « 


Heckey. 8rr 


Srinagar — Rajputana Tournament, Mount Abu — 
Ment, eg ingly Did bat Haar, Ladle Rete ee Toca 
aes re i oy Oc ca singh beat Mine Mayne and 
aarp Huyhes aria" sie anes near ie one saudi —Qhanshyam- 


) —_ 
Ladies Handicap Doubks—Mra Seven anh Inat Hancock 12-10, 6—0, 5-7, 


Oaks and Miss Blabir (— 3) beat Miss 


Parbur and Miss Chambers (— 1) 45 ion a Handuap Doubles Finals— Mr Rey 
—2, 6 " one nolis and Lidid beat Yuvraj of Limba 
and RS Rya lycr 4-6, 6— 2, 6—4, 6—4 


Mixed Handicap Doubls —Spencer and Mrs ' 
Stroven (—l>) beat Heancy and Miss Murra - 
Sheridan (15 4) 3—0 8—6 6-—~4 


Garrison Club Tournament, Coonoor — Mens Handkap Singls  kinals Mockler 


ere. 

Mens Open Doubks Final -A P Dallfand ( 40) beat Seaver (or) 6 0 6—2 
Rey Brother Donnes beat Hewitt and Ladics Handicap Singks Linals Mrs Nadin 
Roland Hill 4—6, 6—2, 8—i 8—6 (— 30) beat Miss Lanc Brown (—J0), i—6, 


3, 7—4 
Mens Handicap Doubles kinal—Rev H : 
kdmunds aad Ricketts (—15 3) beat Mens Handicap Douths  Kinals —Hatch 


Major 1olsonfZand Major Slingsb 1 and Wihittall (— 30) beat Goncral Macmul 
3-6, 6—J ne jor taby (+18) len and Jhompson (— 30), 6-1 2—6, 7- 6 


Vadles’ Open Singles Kinal — Miss A Lutler Ladies Handkap Doubs finals —Mrs 


beat Miss B Downing (of Coonoor) 6—1 Brandcr and Mrs lurncr (— 30) beat Mra 
6—3 Scott and Mrs Churcher (— 40), 0 6, 6- 2, 


Open Mixed Doubkes Kinal-—Mrs A Butler 6—J 
and Hewitt beat Miss Downing and Weld Mixed Handicap Doubles Tinalx—Mra Ha 
Downing 6—2 6—1 roll and Seaver (ser) beat Mrs Graham 


) 
Men s Handicap Singles Jinala—Capt Neale te 
ier) beat Arnold Lhomas (—lo) 6 U, SotTH INDIA CHAMIIONSITIb Madras — 
| Mens Singks B oalagopal ftcat  Singaravelu 
Cooch bare Cup Mixed ps aaa 6 £60 2.6 ] 
Jina b4 Downing an eld Downing Mens Doulles  Itacha 
ppa and Ro & Chan 
(Fd) beat Mrs G4) Butler and | utler of draxckharuy teat AO Brammanand Rao 


Lordite Jactory (—15 3) 6—2,6—1 and N Vcnkatrao, 5 7, 6 J, 4 6, 
Coonoor — 6616 4 
Mens Open Doulles Final Devasagayam | Mixed Doullos Mrs Jan Frasr and A R, 
and Viswanathan l¢at Dr Subarayan and Wilson beat Min Hall and 2 WU bingara. 
Balagopalan 6—3 6—1 6-1 vilu 0-11 6-0 6—1 
Mens Handicap Singles Hinal -(ol Couch Ladicx Singhs —Mre Mullen beat Mrs Pullen, 
man (—15) buat C Brito (—15) 6—J, 6—~ b—} 6—4 
HOCKEY. 
Beighton Cup, Calcutta — | Aga hhan Cup Rombay — 
Xaverlans 2 goals Chnst Church Old Boys Jubbulpore 1 goal 
Customs 1 goal | AJjmere Nil 
Lakshmibilas Cup Calcutta — District Fournament Bombay — 
Vohamedan 8 porting Lgoal = 1. J 1th Sikhs Mhow 5 goals 
Bhowanipore Nil 10 oth Mahratta Light Infantry 1 goal 
Jepsen Cup Bombay — Sha ba Shield = (Jndlan Units), Bombay — 
Byculla Hockcy Club » 2 goals “B*Coy J 16th Punjab Regt 2 goals 
Crusaders - il ‘ D” Coy , J 16th Punjab Regt 1 goal 
Aga Khan Charity Cup, Bombay — ; Cummings (up Vombay — 
G I P Jubbulpore «o> sv 6 Goals llth Battefornamnt 4 ,, , 8 goals, 
“ Times of India * wo ~=—ows« NV, Bombay Nalis Bordenral... 06 Nie, 
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Kirkee Islam Hockey Tourney Poona — 


Madrasl Military Servicc Memorial Nagput — 


Bombay Young Men a (lub 4 goals City Sports, Betul 1 goal 

Royal Bombay Sappers and Mincrs 2 goals Naya Bazaar Club hamptce Nil 
Cheshires Inter Platoon Tournamcnt, Poona— _—_‘Billimoria Cup Panchgani— 

Signal Platoon : 4 goals Parsee High School 2 goals 

No 10 Platoon 1 goal Boys High School 1 goal 
Poona Aga khan fournamint Poona — All India Tournament New Delhi — 

Poona Rifks A } J 7 goals Ghaziabad Sports Club « fOals 

Quecn s Own Royal Weat bent Regt = Val Noudcscripts 0 goal 
Poona Group British Military Lournament — Bunwarilal Tournament Lucknow — 

Middlesex Regt 1 goal Lucknow U niversity 2 gorls 

22nd Cheshire Regt Vil LT R& Cawnpore Nu 

PF Y C Hindu Gymkhana lourncy Poona — ae ee eee ted 

Ammunition Lactory Kirkce 1 goal seemiaied = es 

Jubbulpore Battalion o “al 

eared  Wangalore ~| Madras District Indi 
Poona District Lournament 1 oona — Lnaraaini sis a ae aaa ed 

Loyal Rugiment , 2 goals Madras Plonccrs : 3 goal 

Middlcacs vil Madras Sappers and Mincrs 1 goal 
Union Jack War Memorial Tourncy harachi — 

Murrce— 

Sherwood Lorcaters A Comyany = 1 goal Punjat Ris 1 goal 

Sherwood ] orusters, B Company Nia Tarince Shoot Na 
Juchanan Journamcnt Lahors — lintatt Shicld Murri— 

N W Rallway Regt ~ £Oils Royal Army ‘i rvice Corps 1 goal 

Chiefs Colle ga Nil Scafotth Highlandcrs Ail 
Punjab Rifles Cup Lahore Purga Cup lournament Sccundcrabad— 

Government College A , 3 goals NGS Railway A 2 goals 

Punjab Poli 1 goal Trajans ° 1 goal 
Hadow Shiddd Lahore — Willingdon Cup Madras— 

N W Railway Apprentices 6 goals Telegraph Recrcation (lub 3 goals 
St Anthony 4 School 1 goal Young Mons Indian Association 1 goal 
ROWING 

Bombay. Cruin Butcher Buchanan (stroke) and 
Hooper (Cox) leat Aimy Signal School DB ’ 
Chatlenge Tours—1 Royal Connaught Roat consisting ot Beckett (Bow) Bartholomew 
(lub, Poona, (R L Bishop Mow heogh [ryscott (Stroke) and Cucrdon 
bb S (iil b I M Blake Hi (Cox) Won casily Time—3mine 29 sets 
Volferstan Stroke and (apt Dp J 
Brown (0\) ~, Bombay Gymkhana (D Salling Race (1)Blucjay with Rice and Gaskell 


Dawson Bow € 1 Slater F A Richardson 
AW Percy Stroke and H A Moon (oa) 


Challenge Pairs Bombay Gymkhana, ! A 
Richarson I Dawson and H A Moore (on, 
beat Poona, the latter breaking eu oar 

Junior Pairs (ock and Cockram beat Bruce 
and de la Mare 

Se see Sculls—H A Moon beat W G Tay 


Double Sculls—Tweed and Percy beat Ligee 
and Slair 
(Jub Fours—1 Taylors Crew beat Hobart 
Hampton s Crew 
Poona. 


aiua 
Rosherville Regatta — a 
Novices Fours $ Mi* =e Signal 
School ria ot | mi! (Bow), 


(~) Yellowhammelr with Balley and Harty 
(3) Redstart with Geary and Kennedy 

Sentor Sculls Iimal 3 mile Lister beat 
Groves Won by 4 lengths ‘Llime—5 
ming 15 secs 

Gretna Green Race (1) Misa Hay and Groves , 
2Mrs White and (Cousins Mr and Mrs 
Walters 

Challinge Lights Einal 1 mile Royal 
Engineers beat Army Signal School The 
crews wort R EB Ciementa (Bow) Hors 
field Reed Brown Bishop, Philbrick, 
Blake, Wolferstan (Stroke) ‘and Bickley 
(Cox) Army Signal School Keane (Bow), 
(rum Churchill] Gelson, Lewis, Carey, 
Rushton Block (Stroke) and Hooper (Cox), 
Won by 2 length Time—6 mins 53 secs 


Relay Race Final (1) Royal Enguneem, 
(2) Royal Tank Corpe. 


Swimming. 
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BADMINTON. 


Fricnds (ssoctution Lournament, Pardl — 
Pinto Villu Jvam, Dadar 


best Iriunds Asgociition Loan 21-10, 21—12 


SWIMMING 
Vin Ingen, 1 min 29 ses HW Bie win 
Calcutta. Lwin 27 ses Pasatlld to min 3 lo 
23 miles Bhatpiry to Kumartull Ghat — seg) Lotal 7 min 491 5 secs 
Phe first four competitors wore Mr Joan 
Chandi Ciattigl Hatkhola Club) ft Poona Tivhor Pomin 22 sce Jacques 
Mr Pulin Chose (Sascneswiar (lub) 200 Ma min 2> cs Blatchley fomin JO 49 
Abani Bhusan Banerjee (Bose para Club) 3 Baker fomin 20 secs mana 1 min. 
Mr Sukumar Chandra Ghose (Bighbazar wr a(S AlNander 2 min 13) mus 
United Clat) $0 dime > his t> mins JotalS mins 10 sees 
Calcutta Watcr Polo Mens Race (hithee ) Ro Brewin 37 ne 
QO Brom 37 4as Lavlor 1 secs LNA 
eek PcoMs fledd $2 aces (Poona) Mekenzic 38 cs 
Rangoon ‘. 2 goals Jacques $0 mas Daher 4h 4 mes 
All In ila so Mite Rice Fivhet 38 sees 
1 Jnan Chinder Chattage (iathholy Clty Mune Race (htthee) Ro Brewdn 47 seca 
Coll.) 4 he So mins Miss Ochleterd =o $f sees Miss ea : 
” ? 40 acc Wan fugen do Res ammfie Ie 
re PTE te : ee Ho Swinnnitig owes Miss Panery 30 seca) (Poona) 
Mebensh thxecs Miss Tnylor 0 stds 
3 Monoriyjgin Bow (Anind) Sporting Mia (Chatthid 4) seca Baker 45 #ecs 
(lub) 6 hrs $0 mins kisher (6400s Miss Mo Laylor 39 80K 


4 DulalGhander  Mulllch | (Shashaneswor 
Sporting Club) Orlnana Club beat A ok ot Club 
» Dhitendi, Nath Dis (Shashiuncswar Orinuna Bou Clb Misa Rhodes 36° 15 
S () Hen Miss Oklctord 300 #4 O Bron, 
6 Sudhir kumar Ghosh (Aherttolla SC) ~) ss Brewin ad do mcs 
4 oT oT Club Miss Mo faylor 34 MRK 
Poona Miss Vo Taylor, 3- seconds Mcbcensle, 26 
Rolay Rau 600 vds Sosa Payton 30 4008 
hirke B Brewin fmin 1080 O Brien Relay Race Po4 os © beat Indian Corps of 
Tmin 18 “cs laylor 1 min 22 sco (lethy 
BILLIARDS, 


Duhash Tournimcnt, Poons — 
72nd Battery KR A 
27th Battery RA oe 


! 360 polnts 
1 79 points 


; Jahorw Gymbhana Lournament Jahor — 


RUGBY 


(Calcutta Journeys 


(sloucest¢ rs ? polnts 

P W Volunteers Val 
Calcutta International 

Scotland 8% points 

kngland Vil 
Edulee Cup) Jul bulpor — 

26th Fila Brigade Jubbulpore 0 goals 

The W litshires, kh ainptec Ail 
Mhow Station Tournatn nt— 

24th bicld Battéty KA 8 polnts 

H Q Wing, West 1 orks au 
Poona— 

Bombay ia oe F 52 points 

Poona a ‘ e ay Td 


It Col J Graham (—200) teat WON 
P Jenkyn( 10) by 2.0 to 240 
Poona Gvmkhane Tournanent — 
Dombay Gvmkhana 27 points 
Cheshins 5 polnts 
Bom ay 
| Scothind « 5 polnta, 
I ugland 3 points 


All India Rugby Cup Bombay 
Prince of Wales's Voltmtccts (1 try) 3 points, 


Calcutta , oe «|= (CMO 
West (up Tornamcnt Allahabud— 

Youth Wales Border; rg 3 points 

Cawnpote iP ‘ oe «CA 
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Rifle Shooteng. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 


Meerut. 
ARMS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
JH WINNING UNITS 


Brooke Bond (up—1 2nd Bn, Phe Seaforth 
Highlanders (913) 2 2niBn, Ihc Royal 
Waster Rifics (881) 3 lst Bn, Ihc Hamp 
shire Regiment (764) 


Round! Cup— 1 No 15 Platoon 2nd Bn The 
Scaforth Highlandcrs (237) 2 No 5 Platoon 
Ist Bo, [he Hampshire Regiment (234) 
t xe 15 Platoon Ist Bn, Ihe Rifle Brigade 

12) 


Ageurnyate Match—1 4 10th Baluch Re gimcnt 
(DCO) (6811) 2 14th Hazan Pioneers 
(6403) 3 1 10th Baluch Regiment (DCO) 
(5 184) 


Ssth Carnatu. Infantry Gold Cup—1 4 10th 
Baluch Regiment (DCO), (1914) 2 1 4th 
Hazara Pionccrs, (1670) 3) . loth Punjab 
Regiment (1 471) 


Rawlinson Shicld —1 H Q Wing 1 4th Hazara 
Vionecrs (1 837) 2 A Company 4 10th 
Baluch Regiment, (DCO), (1186), 3 DD 
Company, 4 6th Rajputana Kifles (Outram 4) 


(1153) 4 JIscort to the Biltish Invoy 
Nepal, (1,079) 

Luckock Cup 1 A Company 410th 
Baluch Reghncnt (DCO) (1672) 2 H Q 
Wing, 14th Hazara Promos (141) 3 
‘A Company, 57th Rajput Reguncnt 
(1 348) 


Cawnpore Woollon Mills Cup) 1) 12 Platoon, 
46th Rajputana Rifles (Outrams) (817) 
2 3 Platoon 4 10th Laluch Regiment (DCO), 
(716), 3 5 Platoon, 14th Hazara Proncers 
(665) 

Prince of Wales (Malcrkotla) Cup —1 4 Platoon 
3 4th Bombay (:tcnadier, (237) 2 1 Platoon 
6 7th Rajput Regiment, (232) 3 5 Platoon 
3 19th Hyderabad Regiment (230) 


O Moore Creagh Cup—1 4th Jroop, A 
Sqdn , 17th QVO Poona Horsc, (133) ~ 4th 
Troop, A Sqdn 13th DCO Lance rs, (117) 
3 4th Troop 
FL, (108). 


A sqdn, dith PAVO Cavalry | 
' Lhe hing s Medal —Sergt B Cartwright 


Mother Cotintry Cup—1 46th Rajyputana 
Rifles, (DCO), (418) 2 No 2 Team 1 13th 
I F Rifles (Cokes), (406) 3 No 1 Icam, 
115th} F Rific s (Coke 8) (403) 


Irands “Wemonal Cup 1 416th Punjab 
Regiment (Bhopal), (756) 2 3ilth Sikh 
Regiment (Rattray 4 Sikhs), (732) 3 1 4th 
Hazara Plonecrs, (696) 


framing Bittalions Cup—1 10 13th Frontur 
borce Rifles (883) 2 1010th Baluch Regi- 
ment, (8.1) 3 10 2nd Punjab Regiment, 
(812 ) 

Gurkha Cup— 1 10 11th Sikh Regimcnt (489) 
2 14th Hazara TPionccrs, (482) 3 10 17th 
Dogri Repmment, (468) 


A F Y Cup 1 Cawnpore Auvihary Fore, 
(O88) 2 ist Bn Madras and Southem 
Mahratta Rulway Rifles, (798), 6 Lucknow 
Auniliary Force, (77>) 


Reading Cup—1 EB Company, The Simla 
Rifls AT (726) 2 % Company, 
and BOB and €¢ |] Railwiy Regiment (649) 
3 A (Compiny 2nd M ands M Railway 
Ratles, (6.4) 


BP R A Cup—1 No 5 Platoon Deh Dua 
Contingant ATT (2°98) 2. No 7 M&l 
luchnow Auxiliary loree (274) 3 No 12 
oN ry, KR 4A Lucknow Auxlliary Lora, 
af 


Smila Rifles Cup—1 2B Company Nailgirl 
Malatar Battalion AKI, (280) 2 A 
Company, 2a1B B and ¢ I Railway Regi 
ment (210), 3 3B Company, Dehra Dun 
Contingent Al I, (207) 


Nanpara (up—l No 7 MGC 
AuMihary Lorce (272) 2 V 
Dehra Dun Contingent Atl! 
Nos 1 and 2 1 M~ Patrols, 
Contingent, Af 1 (199) 


Military Advisers Cup—1 4th M 3B Gwahor 
Battalion, (1.873) 2) Bikancr Ganga Risala, 
(1818), 8 Ist JTayaj: Gwalior Luncers, 
(1 119) 

Sundia (up—1 B’ Company 
Gwalior Infantry, (1070) 2 3° Company, 
sadul Tight Infantry Bikaner (944), $ 

A Company, drd Kashmir Rifles, (897) 


Lucknow 
& Section 
236) 3 
Dihra Dun 


std M SO 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL HAMID, KHAN BAnapuR PDIWAN, 
Barat law, C 1k, OBL, Chief Minister 
Kapurthala State 6 15 October 1881 m a 
daughter of Ahan Sahib Sheikh Amir ud-Din, 
retired xtra Asstt Commissioner in the 
Punjab Hdue Government College, Lahore 
state Magistrate, 1008, Judge, 1909 Supdt of 
the Census Operations 101], Head of the 
Kyecutive aud Re venue Di pts as Mashir Mal 

Fcllow of the Punjab University  Jatciy 
Member, Punjab Leaislative Council, Chicf 
Secretary, March 1919 Chief Minister 1920 
Received’ Coronation Darbar Mcdal (1913) 

Khan Bahadur (1915) OBB (10918), UT L 
(1923) Adirese hapurthala 


ABDUL KARIM, MauLavir BA, Govern. 
ment pensioner and Member, ( ouncll of State 
6 20 Aug 1863 m Ayesha Khatun of Cal 
cutta Educ Sylhet and Caliutta Stuted 
as ateacher in the Calcutta Madraneh 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomrdan 
education for about 15 years, Inspector cf 
Schools, Chittagong Division for about five 
years Publications Histcry of Indi for 
i in English Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu , Students dares of India, ihe 
Mahomedan Lmpire in IJndla in Bengali 
Hints on (lass Management and Method of 
Teaching in English and Mahomedan Fduca 
tion in Bengal (English) Address Peace 
Cottage, Morhabadi, Kanchi 


ABHLDANANDA, HIS HOTINkSS SRERMAT 
SWAMI Pu DPD (New ‘ork) = President 
Ramakrishna Vidanta Socmety Calcutta 
Spiritual leacher Lecturer and Author & Oct 
2 1866 Fdue Calcutta University Dis 
auple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramuhansa an 
a aplritual brother of Swann Vivekananda 
Went to Tondon in 1896 to lecture on Hindu 
Philosophy (\idanta) In 1807 went to New 
york U §S A. and organised the Vedante 
Society of New York Lecture l before cdu 
cational Institutions societies and univer 
sitics for twenty five years in Logland Amer 
ria und Canada Retumud to Calcufta ap 
1921 and established the Kamakrishna Ve 
danta Society of which he has been President 
since and also of hamukedshna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjccling Pudbteations Rein 
carnation Spiritual Unfoliment Philowophy 
of Work , How to bea Loyl Divine Heritage 
of Man Self Knowledge (Atma Jnan ) 
India and her People Gospel of Ramakrishna 
Savings of Ramakrishna Human Affection 
and Divine Love Great Saviours of the World 
and a number of pamphicts Address 40 
Beadon Street, Calcutta 


ACHARYA, M K,BA,LT,MLA, Public 
Worker and Journalist 56 1876. m Bukman! 
Ammal, in 1894 Two sons §iduc at theMadras 
Christian College. Lecturcr, 1896 to 1902 , Head 
Master, 1902-1917; Manager, ‘‘ The Madras 


Standard , 1910 inde pendcnt political worker 
since 1VL7 Peublecations *ortraita from 
Indian Claasies, A Hand Book of Morals, 
*kumuda = adtama, ‘ Dasaratha = a tra 
gedy , ‘Shrikrshna harnamrita,’ Th 
Basic Blundcr in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Oricntalists, Cultural Swaraj, 
el ctcd asa Meinber to the Indian I cgislative 
Axxinbly by the Chinglept cum 8 Arcct 
Non Vahomedan Constitucney in 10923, a 
promiucnt Member of the Swaraj Party and 


the Congriss Address 46, Lingha Chott! 
Stroet, Madras E 
ADVANI, MotTiraAm S#HOWKIRAM, Kalser-! 


Hind Gold Medal (1919), President, Hydera 
bad Lduostional Society 6 12 October 
1868 m Marg ret Annesley, d of the Inte 
Rov Charles Voys'y Educ the Albert School 
and Vresidency (ullege, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple) 1292, Practised in Karachi, 
1302 1004, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1901, Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad 
1905, Permanent District Judge 1031 Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat District Tudge, Broach 
10171922 and Distrit Judge, Nasik, until 
Jum 1021 Address No 6, HKungalow, Can 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind 


AFSUR UL MULE, APsur-Up DowLa, AYSUR 


JUNG, MirnzaA MauvomMep ALI Bua, 
NawaRk, Iieut-Col, KCIE (1008), 
LIL, (1897), M V O- (1906), ADC 

to Nizam of Hyderabad, Chief Com 

mander,H KH the Nizam’s Regular Force, 
1916, 5 Aurangabad at Sr s of late 
Mirza Vilayet All Beg Hdue Aurangabad 
Rissaldar, Hyderabad Contingent , Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1885, Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Froops, since 1803 (both 
of these he raiacd), Commander, Regular 
Troops, since 1897 Chief Commander since 
1916 served in the Afghan War, 1870-1880 , 
Hlack Mountain Expedition, 1888 , China Ex- 
pea tion, 1900, received title of Afsur Jung, 
884, and of Afsur Dowla, 1896 , raised to Af- 
sur-ul Mulk, 1908, Hon Col , 20th Royal Deo- 
can Horze on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915, on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
ADC to Slr John Frinch, France, 1915-16 

Appointcd Major General H L H the Nizam « 
egular ‘lroopsin 1927 Address Rahut 
Mundi), Hyderabad (D1 ¢can) 


AGA KHAN, AGA SUITAN MaHOMED SHau, 


QCIE (1902), GCUSI (1911), GC.V.0O 
1923) , KCI ® (1898), LLD, Hon Camb 

1875, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Olass, has many religious followers in Kast 
Africa, Oc otra] Axia and India , head of Ismail] 
Mahomedans , ti.drank andastatus of firat 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in oe . 
tion of loyal services dur‘ug European War 
Publication, India in Transition. Address 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 


§16 Who's Who 


AGARWALA, Lala GIRDHABRILAL, BA Vakil 
High Court, Allahabad, and Member, Legis 
Assembly. b. 16th Feb. 1878 m aleter 0 
lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B A.,LL B Vakil 
High Court (Muttra Edue é my, oe College, 
8B 8 M London ovid resolution in Legis 
lative Aswmbly re Indian Governors Chief 
Justices etc 279192) at Simla and Bill to 
mmove inc qualities between Vakils and Bar 
Yisters Was Director Moradabad Spinning 
and Weaving Mills for 10 yrs, and 
of Babrala Cotton Gin and PressCo Ltd 
for 6 years , original member, U P Chamber 
of Commerce, Secry, U P Hindu Sabha 
Elected Member of the Royal Society for 
encourageroent of Arts, Manufacture and 
Commerce and of the Roval Asiatic Society 
J ondon, In 1900 President Agarval Seva Samiti 
(Social Service and Scouting) Pubdacatwne an 
Article re use of aircraft during war in “Leg- 
timite de la (:uerre Aerlenne” ‘* Proposed 
Jegislation tor protection of Cows and improve 
ment of Cattle in India * and Hindu Home 
and Temple in London Address 838, George 
Town, Allahabad 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH Nawab Shah Rook 
Yar Jung Bahadur (1023) 0 1874 cldest 
8 of Aga Akbar Shih goa of HH the J irst 
Aga hhan m ed of Agu Shahabuddin Shah 
(1807) = Aide Juglish and Persian Hon 
ADC toH | H the Meim ot Hyderabad 
1918 Hon Private Stentary tol H the 
Aga hhan 1900) President Poona Suburban 
Municipality 192.) Charman school Board 
Poona Sifiurbin Mumelpality 1927) | ounder 
ang Prosident Servants of Islam Society 
Poona 19286 loundcr and President Kalz 
Ul Islam Club Poona 19.5 Vice President 
Faiz ul Islam Anjuman Poona 1925 9 Vice 
President Maharashtra Kelief fund for Giye 
jat and Kathiawar Llood lund Poona 1927 
JMrector Quuehs Marys echnical School tor 
Disabhd Judian Soldiers hirkece 1923 
Mcmber of Committee Society tor the Proven 
tion of Crucity to Animals Poona 1026 
Hon Scentary Jloyd Polo Club Poona 
1023 Member ol Commitcce Ralcascd Prisoners 


Ald Sockets Poona 1027 Address 11, Con 
naught Road Poona 
Zia Uppixn, CIE, MA 


AHMAD, DR 
PhD, DSc, MLC,Pro Vice Chancellor | 
Muslim University, Aligarh b 1878 EKdue 
Aligarh, ‘Trin (oll (Cambridge (Sir Isaa 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph D) and 
Allahabad (D 8c ),Member of Calcutta Unlver- 
aity Common; Pro-Vice Chancellor, Address 
Muslim University, Aligarh 


AHMED Hussain 8mm, NAwaB AMIN JUNG 
Bauur, : L, CSI (1911) 
Nawab (1917), K CIE, (1920) Minister in 
Waiting on H & H the Nizam and Chief 

y to E H‘’s Government 5 il 
Aug 1863 m Fatima, Lady Amin Jung duc 
Christian College and Presidency College 
Madras, Governor's Scholar, High Court 
Vakil, 1890, Deputy Collr and Magte , 1890 
92, Asstt Secretary to the Nizam, 1893 
Personal Secretary to Nizam 1895; Chief 
Secretary to Nizams Government, 1396, 


tn India. 


Minister in Walting on Nizam since 1915 
Publications Notes on Islam’”’, articles 
in Periodicals Address Amin Munzil Said 
bad Hyderabad, Deccan 


AHMED, KaBEFRrOpD DIN MLA, Bar at Law 
aud Advocate, (Calcutta Hiph Court , 
Landholder b 1886 Educ * at the Maida 
Govt High Loyzlish School aud at Ma;dalene 
College, Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
1910, Kounder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Raiyats Association and its Hon Secretary , 
takes great interest in agriculture, was 
elected Vresdt , Bengal Agricultural Conice 
in 1917, Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co, Jad , Calcutta, Organiser, | ounder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta , 
thcted member Keongal Jngislative Council 
in 1920 clctcd member, Legislative Asscm 
Hiy 1921 23 1924 28) recilected again in 
1927 for the Rajshahit Division Toundcr of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party m = Indian 
Icgislative Assembly 192) and its whip 
Member Central National Mahome Jan Assoc 
Calcutta Member Govermng Body of Indian 
Rationalistic Soaety (Jacuatta Memlut 
Democrat Party in Indian J epislature 1921 
WA OViced Prisident,  Anjyumant  Wolzani 
Bangala Publuations Handtook of 7 qulty 
Roman Taw ete Addrtss 7 Old Post Offic 
Strat Calcutta oo. DBishwinathpur hansant 
PO Malla (ke ngal) 


AHMED, KyHan Banapur ha/t Agizuppiy 
(IL OBL 180, Chief Minister Datis 
State 6 7TAprill1s861  Ldue at Gouda High 
school Served in the P ¢ 8 P for 
34 yeirs during which time acted ay Magte 
and Collr, Bulandshahar and Asstt 
Director of Agriculture ind Commerec U P, 
was on dc¢putation with His Majesty the 
Jato Amir of kabul during his Indian 
tour services Icnt to Bharatpur State In 
1010 for employmint as Kev Member of 
Council of Kegoncy, transferred to 
Dholpur, 1013 and = retired from Govt 
Sersicc in 1920 but continued fo serve 
His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur as 
Judicial Minister appointed Cinef Minister 
Datia in 1022 Is Member of the Court ot the 
Delhi Lniversity and Aligarh pole. and 
[rustec, Agia College and Member Royal 
Asiatic Society London Publications Author 
of about 40 books in | nglish and Urdu includ 
ing life of H M hing Giorge V andH R H 
the Prince of Wales (Commntaries on Crimi 
nal Procedure Codc and U P Land Revenue 
Act) trans stcd into Urdu wt the request or 
Government of Indi proccc dings of the War 
(Confer , 1919 and History of Coronation Dur- 
bar 1911 Address Ditia 


ABMLD Sarin ASHRFFUDDIN, KuAN BAHA- 
DUR NAWAB7ADA CIT, (1925) Member, 
Bihar and Orixsa [ egislative Council and Vice 
Praident Bihar and Orissa Ha} Committee » 
6 Jan 1855 m eldcstd of M Fida All Khan 
of Biharand Onssa Provincial Civil Service 
Educ Calcutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
Calcutta Appointed ADC to the last 
King of Oudh, 1874, Manager of Hooghly 
Imambara, 1875, retired from latter post in 
1917, one of the life trustecs of Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Jellow of Caleutta University 
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Publvatons Tuhfaj Subhan, Nauratan 
Yadgart Durdana and Tabaqat Mohsinia and 
several othcr books in Persian and Urdu 
Addnss Nawab hothi, Bath, b I R Ry 
Patna 


AIKMAN, Davip Wann, CIE (1912), Con 
sulting Layineer to the Cawnpore Limprove 
ment [rust b 8 December 1863 due 
Cooper’s hil! m. Marion Drummond Stewart 
Joined P W D,1885 Retd ,1018 Publica 
tron Roorkec troutise on water supply 
Consulting In necr for the Cawnporc Water 
Work ¢te  tddee 6 Charleville, 2, Simla 
and 18% Clyde Road, Lucknow 


THOMAS MWMarTraxD ( BI 

(1225), M Com,1 RG His Majysty s “- 
nior Trade Commissioner jn India and Ceylon 
b 1386 om Mabel do of the Jate Wo bincoln 
of Ely, Camhs Fduc Manchester (:r School 


Switzerland and Manchester University In. 


business in China, 1907 12 Sp! Commissioner 
to the Board of [rade in China, 1914, Sec 
Board of Trade Lixtiie Committee 10916, Sec, 
Impire Cotton Growing Comimittec, 1917 
Lxport Assist to Persian Fariff Revision (om 
mission 19.0) Member ofthe Roy ue Astatie 
Soucety 
the Royal Soccty of 

Notes from oa brontier 
Club C dcutta 


Public ttt na 
Vibes Pengu 


Arts 


AIVANGAR CHELLURU DtRralswamMr BA 

BI High Court Viki Chittoor and Member 
Icgislithive Assembly 0 1873 2 due Madris 
Christian College und Taw Colleges School 
mastcr for two years then Vakil from July 
1809, occupied offices of President District 
Congress Committco Dist Conterence ete 

President Jaluk Board and Chairman 
Mumapi Counal Chittoor for some years 
Publuationgs Pstates Pand Act in Tolugu 

Sri Verkarosa or the bint Archa, Gandhi 
Unveiled iddresa Chittoor, 


M ABDI IT MAb I88$) Son of the 
Nawab Babriur Ablul Pati khan ¢ J] 
Fanuc St Naviers Doyeton College Calcutta 
foundr of Moslem — lostitute Calcutta 
kounder and fditor of the Journal ot tly 
Muslom [netitute  Jomed Bengal Civil Sery ke 
1906 plrced on specail duty Political Depart 


ment Bengiul as Spraal Press (ecnsor Scpir 
1918 to March 191) Poh Magte  Alipor 
Scptaminr IO.) t> March [0.2 Appt 


hee per ot the Records of the Govt of India anil 
Lo Ofro Assistant Scontary to the trove 
of India, Apr! 19.2 Scontary to the India 
Historical Records  ¢€ ummission brustes 
and Honotary Scintiry of the Pn biiunMuse um 
Fellow Calcutta University Member ot the 
Court of the Dacca Tniversity Membr 
Lxecutive Committe of the Countess 
Duffenn Fund Address 3 lurnter Street 
Calcutta 


ALI, Kaan BANADUR MiB Asan, Merchant 
Jagirdar and Member, Legis Assembly 6 
August 1879 m to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydeta 
bad (Deccan), Educ, Nizam Coll, Hyder 


Central Asian Sock ty and Pall woot | 


——— 


| 
| 
| 


All 


ALI, SHAUKAT Eduo MAO Coll, 
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abad Hon Magte, Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legis Council 1018 20, President 
hlect , Dist Political Confce of Cuddapah, 
1918 Presdt Klect, Dist Political Contee , 
Malabar, 19:8, Presdt , Provincial Educa 
tional (onfce , Poona, 1919, Presdt , Madras 
Providency Muslim League, 1917-20, Preadt - 
T lect of All India Unani Confce , Delhi 1917 
President Unani Ayurvedic Confc , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Publications ‘* Mansharat,’’ Ur- 
du translation of the (se of Infe by Lord 
Avebury tddrss Cosmopolitan Olub 
Mount Road, Madras 


AIT, MOHAMID 6b December 1878 Kaue, 


Rampur State School, Barcilly High School 
MA QO Coll, Allgarh, and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford Chief Lducational Officor, Rampur 
(State), (1802 03), HH H the Gackwar’s Civil 
Service (1004 1910), Ldltor and Proprictor 
of the Comrade, weekly Knglish newspaper 
(Caloutta 1911 14, Delhi 1012 1914) and of 
the Hamdard, Urdu dally newspaper (Delhi) 
191310916), Interned undor the Defenee of 
India Act at Mchrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1016 19); Contingd in Betul 
(C P) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation Ill of 1818, Sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous tmprixonment, Nov 1921, 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
lurope (Icb to Oct 10920), hounded the 
All-India Mualim League in 1906, Khuddam-1- 
hanba Sockty in 1913 and the Natlonal 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920 Publscateon 
*‘ Thoughts on the Preant Discontent’’ 
(1908) 4d@iesg: Sultan Mansion, Dongrl, 
Bombay 


MAHOWMID RATUIMITITA MECKTATI 
1 Po merchant bo 10th Sept 10S first All 
Indin Toesid nt of the Recreation Club Jnstl 
tute, Hon Secretary to HoH the Aga Khan, 
Hon Majorotll Ho othe Age  Khiuws votun 
tects Hon Presedont waytyt rate 4idifresa 
Ilam Club Building Chowpatty, DBombay, 


Aligarh 
(Capt Cricket XI) In Govt Opinm Dept. 
for 15 years See and Organiser, Ailgarh Old 
Hoys’ Assoc Irustec,M AO Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for ay oats University. 
Intcrpved during the war Prominent loader 
of the hhilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non co-operation movernent Sec, Central 


Khilafat Committee, Founder and 
Becretary of hkuddam-l-Kaaba Society: 
{dir ge, Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Lemp ry 


ALLIN, Basil Coprrston, B A (Oxon), IC8, 


CSI] (1922), Commissioner, Assam, 

12 July 1870 m Mabel, d of Sir William 
Erskine Ward, KCSI Fdu Halileybury 
Coll and COC Oxford Astt Commr., 
Assam, 1893, Census Superintendent, 1900; 
Collr of Dacca 1905-1907, Secry. to B.B. 
and Assam Govt., 1909, (hief fecry., Assam, 
1914 , Commissione’, 1920. Publications. Re- 
port on the Censu» of Assam, 1901; Assam 
District Gazetteers Address‘ Gauhati, Assam, 
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ALWAR, CoLonrL B TT Rad RAJESHwWAR ANAGARIKA DHARMAPATA Jhe_ Jeachel 
BRI SEWAI MAHARAJ BIR JLY SINGHII VEERFN | 


DRA DEV, SHRI MAHARAJ Of GC 8.7 (1924) 
GCIE ol KOK (191)), KC SI 
(1909), Colonel in the British Army 1919 

General in Chief of the Alwar State ] orces 
maintains State I orees which served in opera 
tions for rellef of Peking 3900 and in Great 
War, icpresented Indja at the Imperial 
Conferoncc, 1923 6 1882 ,Son0f H H Shri 
Bewal Mahara) Sir Mang Singhjyt Dev 

GUST <Addrese Lhe Palace, Alwar, Rij 
putana 


ANDIRSON, Str GeEorak, Ki (1924), CTI 
ica MA (Oxon) Dharcetor of Public 
natruction, Punjab, since 1920 6 15 May 
1876, m to Gladvs Alice Morony Ldue Win 
chester College University Colluge Oxford 
Transvaal I ducational Department,1002-191() 
Indian Lducational Service, Professor of 
History J lphinstone College, Bombay 
Asalst Seerttary, Department of Tducation, 
Government of India , Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 191819 Publica 
fons ‘the YFxpansion of British India 
British Administration {n India, Short 
History of the British Empire Address 
Grant Lodge, Simla, 


ANDITRSON, MAJOR GENERAT SIR WARREN 
Hastinas € B (1918), KC VB (1922) Ist 
Class ord ra of Avis and Christ (Portugal) , 1st 
and 2nd class Ordcr of St Stamslaus (Russia) 
with swords Offlaar Icgion of Hecnor and 
Croix de Guceray with Palm (lrance) ond 
«class Order cf Sacred Ircasur (Japan) 
(OC Baluchistan, District Quetta © 9 Tan 
1872 m SJilken d ct Hamilton Ost orn 
Tsq of 55, Cadogan Placc, Jondon = 7 duc 
Marlborough and Sandhurst Ch shin Popo 
ment 1890 Captain 1899 Brevwet Mayer 
1910) Brevet Jt Col 191) Brevet Col 
1916, Major Gencral 1917) Commandant 
Staff Collage, Camberley 191919.0 Chief 
Ntaff Offiaar, Allud Forces in lurkey 1922 
1023, D QM G Army Headquarters 
Simla 1923 2! Publications Outline of 
Devclopment of Bsitish Army History ot 
Cheshire Regiment Address Headquart rs 
House, Quctta,. 


ANDREWS, CHARIRS FRERR, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Lengal b 12 Lebruary 
1871 Fide King  Ldward’s School 
Birmingham and Tembrohe College 
Cambridge Fellow and Lecturer of Pem 
broke College (Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
in St Stephen » College, Delhi, and member oi 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Kellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 10904 to 10145, since that date 
at Santiniketan Bengal ublwatwns 
‘Christianity and tht Jabour Problem ' 
“North India,” ‘‘ The Ranaissance in 
India”, ‘* Christ and Labour,” ‘* The 
Indian Problem,’’ ‘* Indjansin South Africa,’ 
**T}) the Students " ‘* The Drink and Drug 
Evil.”* Correspondent, Manchester Quardvan 
Cape Argue, Natal .idverteser, Address 
Bautiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 


| 


ANNISITS, 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, 


and Preacher of Buddhist Fthics and Higher 
Paychology General Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
Sourty ]ditor Muha Bodhi ljrector General 
Buddiust Mission in Tugland & Scpt 17 1864 
Leading a | ralimichari life since his boyhood 
idue = Sevcrd private schools in Colombo 
under Christian missionaries and under Budd 
hist Bhikhhus KRenounced home in Ins 20th 
year to wok for the weltarc of humanity and 
the Relipion of the Tord Buddha = Startcd the 
Mihs Bodlu Soccty mm Miy 1891) Head 
quarts at) Buddhagiyva Gaya Sarnath 
Fenir sa Calcutta Colombo kindy and 
london = E-rivelled = four times round the 
world Wan Puddilnst especial Delegate at 
the Chraazo Parlhument of Religions in 1893 
Treeted the first Budding Dharmisaly at 
Buddh pay ind the first Buddhist Vihara in 
Calcutfy and is now cngiged in the Buddhist 
Proy ivand, in Jondon = Started the | uglish 
Mita fodhi and the Sinhalese weekly the 
Stohale Poaudhiy ov populir democritie paper 


Publications lift at the lod Buddha 
Whit did the Tord Buddha taadh Pay chology 
(f Proves Repenting God ot Horcb 


Roliticnshly betw oon dinduism and Buddhism 
the Arya Dhimmi  <Addrese 86 Madeley 
Row = Feline Jondon W5 4A — College 
Squule Calcutty, and Aloe Avenu, Colpetty, 
( olombo 


ANATIKLE, Iv Col AMIR UF UMRA SARDAR 
SIR APPAIRAO SAHIB SITOLF DESHMUKH,SLNA 
HaRkpoo Sak SHRI, A BL (1019), CI L 
(1913), Member of the Gwalior Govern 
mint tn Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture since 1918 6 1874 Edue 
Bolgaon Pte Secretary to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, 1897 m the youngest daughter of 
the late Maharajah Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of 
Gwalior Address Gwalior 


IRANCIS CHARIFS, Merchant 
Partner Killick Nixon & Co, Bombay. & 
4Miuch 1879 duc at Birkenhead School 
Cheshire Jomed firm of Killf&&k Nixon of 
Be ml vy in 1906 after being engaged in vari 
ous firms in Tiverpoo] and london from 1895 
to 1902 when cimc out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Maclintosh & €o Address 
Pali Hill Bandri Boml ay 


ANST}T 4D Rupo.rr-Davin MA (Cambridge), 


CIL (1927) Darcctor of Agriculture 
Madras Prsidency,& 1870 m Touisa Loftin 
Educ Giggleswick School and Christa Co 
lege Cambridge In 1901 joined the Jmperial 
Departmic nt of Agriculture in the West Indies 
as Research (hemist 1903 0, Sugar Chemist 
Barabados 19059 Superintendent of A 
culture Grenada 1909 transfcrred to Indian 
pervice as Scientific Adviser to the United 
Planters Association of South India In 
1922 became Director of Agriculture Publ: 
cations Various in Scientific and other 
Journals Address 21, Nungumbaukam High 
Road, Madras 


Sir GHULAM MAHOMED 
ALI Kuaw Banapun, GCI, 917); 
KCIE (1000) 6. 22 Feb. 1862. s. father, 
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1903 Premier Mahomedan nobleman of 
ro India, being dcscended from the 
formcr Mussulman dynasty of the Nawab» 
of the Karnatic kdue Ncwington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras Mcmbr of 
Legislative Council, 19016, Membcr 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahom 
dan Electoratc} of thc Madras Prisidencs, 
191013, Member of the Madras Legislativ« 
Council by nomination, 1016, Prosident, 
All-India Muslim Association, Tahore 
President, South India Islamlah League 
Madras Address Amir Mahal], Madras, 


AROGYASWAMI MUDAITAR ‘The Ton 
DIWAN BAHADUR RAYAPURAM NAITAVKERAN 
BA, BC, Rao Bahadm (191) and 
Diwan Bahadur (192) Minister for Public 
Health and Lacie b&b 18 April 1870 Fdue 
Madras Christian College and College of J ngi 
neering, Madras Lntered service under 
Madras Government as Asstt I ngincer in 
1896 and retired as Supcrintending Lngi 
neer In 192) Address Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore 


ASH, HFrerrt Dupury, AMT FL, Director 
Turner Hoare & Co ,Itd & 1879 m Madeline 
Edith Ash Fdue Haileybury College Attach 
ed 29th Lancers 191517, Staff Captain 
Indian Cay Brigade, 191719 Iwice men 


tioned in despatches 4ddress C/o Jurner 
Horm and (o, 1td , Bombay. 
ASLBURY ARTHUR Rabin CTE (1928) 


QOhict Pngincer buildings ud Roads Bruich 
Punjab P WD, and Scorntuy to Government 
Buildings wnd Roads and Hydro Lhecten 
Branches, 6 oth Sume 1880 mi tao Lise 
Hildegard von Schonlerz / duc Westminster 
and th Mas Indian FP ngineering College 
Coopers Hall  4didiess 

Lahore and Lorrentium Cottage, Simla, L 


ASTON, ABTHUR HiNkY SovurHcoTr, MA 
(Oxon), Additzonal Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind 6 4 July 1874 =m toTilian dd of the 
late Cul) A KR Savile Fdue Narrow School 
Balliol College Oxford Joined Lincvuln 6 Inn, 
called to the Bar, read in Chambers with J 
Jindal Atkinson, ktq and G R Jowndes, 
Esq practised as a Barrister, Bombay High 
Court, 1902 , Public T’rosecutotr in Sind 1906 , 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 1906, 
Acting Additional Judiial Commissioner in 
Sind, 192023 Publecahons Joint Editor 
Starling 3 Indian (riminal Law (sth Edition), ' 
Lditor sot Edition) Address, Lhe Ridgt 
Bath Islands, Karachi, 


ATKINSON, LIFUT-GENIRIL 81K LbpWIN 
HENRY DE VaRE,h BL (1321) ,C B (1918), 
CM.G (1917), CI L (1913), Belglan Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class, Belgian War Croas, 
Legion of Honour, Jrd Cluss, French War 
Cross Military Ordcrof Avis (Grand Officer), 
Bk b 10 Feb 1867 2 of latel F 1 Atkin- 
son, CIE, ICS m 1896 kKtheldred d of 
E. Steward, Winton House, Richmond, Surry, 
one s. threed Educ Charterhouse ,Royal Mill- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Obtained commis- 
sion in the Royal Engincers, 1885 , Capt 1895, 


BABLR, SHum Sere JANG 


54> Lawicnce Road, ’ 


BAIG, 
CSI, (1912), BA, L 
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Major 1003, It Co 1010, Col, 1914, Brig.- 
Gen, 1816, Maj -Gcn , 1919, servid in ‘Luahal 
Lxp dition, 1889, Chin-Lushaj Lxpedition, 
1889 00, Zhob Valliy Kxpedition, 1400 Inst- 
ructor in Lortifcation at the KM A Wool- 
Wich 16% 98, Principal Thomascn Civil bn- 
inet ring College, Roorkee, 1901 15, Luropean 
War(U RF 38th Division, Trance , Chief Ln- 
Kimccr, lst Army Corps British Arms in 
Trance, Chit Enginuir Ist Army, British 
Armis in Trance) 191519, Mesopotamia 
(Chkf Imincr, G HQ , G0 C 6thgDivision 
(temp) Adviserto Minister of Comimunicae 
tions and Works Iraq Government) 1910-21 , 
Dirictor of Military Works and Rhnginecr- 
In Chaf Indbiy 1021 24 Master Genual of 
Supply 1924 Address = Army Headquarters, 
Indli Simla 


BaHADOOR 
Rana Goncral of tao Ncpalcae Army,G BL: 
(Hon Mil)er 1019 KOST (Hon )er 1919; 
KOLY (Hon) e7 1916 Hon Colonel, 
Biutish Army (1927) 6 27) January 1888, 
2nd s of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nc pal, m. 
1903, Deva Vakta Takahini Devi, 2 2 2d. 
Director Gencral, Police | orces, Katmandu, 
since 1003, wan present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903, visited Lurope, 12808, was 
In charge of sheoting arrangciucnts during 
hing George's shoot In Nepal Lcral, 1011, 
attached to the Army headquarters, India 
(March 1015 to Lebruary 1019) as Inapc ctor- 
Ucneral of Nepalese reste bg In India 
during the Groab War (Despatthes, ape cfajly ; 
thanks of Conimandctrs in Chief In India, 
KCSI,KC UL, for Meritorious Service, 
reccived the Ist cluss Ordcr of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of se pect e 
Manyabara, 1918 the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a sword of Honour), 
Luropcan War (Waziristan Fileld lorce, 
1917) Despatelhcs, special mention by 
Commander in Chict in India and Govetnor 
General in Council the Nepalese Military 
Deccration for bravery, the British War 
and Victory Medals) at Army Jicudguartcrs, 
India as Inspector General of Nopalcse Con- 
tingent during Afghan War 1010, (Despatches 
GBT , India General Service Medal with 
Clasp) Kepresentod Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manu uvies (Attockh Nov 1025) 
In gncmory of his son Jala Shum shero 
supplied (1921) Voukhara a hill station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water ab a cost 
ot over Ry 100,000 Address Babcr Mahal, 
hatmanudu, Nepal, via India. 


BAGCHI, SatTiscHanr rea, BA, LLD, Bar-ns- 


Law Coll ge, 


Principal, Unive rsit 
Santipur 


Calcutta 6 Jan 1882. kdue 
Muniipal School, Calcutta, &t John's 
Collug:, Cumbridge, BA, Calcutta Univer- 
1901, BA, LLB, Cambridge and 
LLD, Jriuity College, Dublin, 
1907, Kellow, Cslcutta University, 1909, 
Tagore Profissor of Law, 1915 called to 
Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907? Address, Principal's 
Quart rk, Darbhanga Bulldings, Uuzlversity 
Law Coll. ge, Calcutta 


8m ABBAS A re 


Law, 


KCIE, (1927), 
D. , dcllow of the 
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Pombay University om Mat Aycshid of Shalkh | Government Service siuice 19004 Address , 
Min of Wal (dvd) one ¢ 2nd 1901 Allia ¢ Nagpur, ( P 

of Shaitkh Ali Abdulla 4 og Jdue | Wilson Co 

lege Dy Educational Inspector, Hindustan) JATKRISHNA Dr, MA, Ph D, FSS 
Bc hools Bombay Presidency 1R82 }RRS  Prneaypal and Prof of | conomics 
Dewin Janylra Stati, Mirch = 1886 to Rajiram Colkze ind luspuctor of Sccoudary 
March 1890, admittcd to the Statutory Pducition kolhipur) 5b 22nd 1 cember 
Ci¥ii Service 1800 Agstt Coll and Magt , IRB2 om Ming Dayalal Maley BPN A, 
1890-92 on special duty In the Junagadh /duve Govt High School Multan, D) A VY 
State, January to oe 1893, offd as 4th €cllepe und) Government Collec, Jahore, 
Presidency Magte, April 1893, appointed S hool of Foonomies and Politics] ondon 


Oriental Translator to (Giovernment, June 
1893, Reporter on the Natlvo Press, 
Registrar of Indian Publications, Scerctary, 
Civil and Mil Laamination Boards, 1894-1906, 
hi epee Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906to 1910, Lalukdarl &tthmint Officcr, 
Jul 1006, Memberof the Council of 
India, June 1910 17, LL.D, Glasgow, 1912, 
Commissioner of Income tax,1915 17, Reprc- 
scented Bombay Univ at the Congress of 
Universities of Lmpire, 1912, on Special 
Political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914 165, Vice President, Council 
of India, 1916-17. Addicas The Paragon 
Clifton Pristol I ngland, and National 1 ibcral 
(Jub, London 


PAIPAT GIRTA SHANKAR LA (Oxon) 
(Allahabad) ( BL (Civil), 19.2 CTI » 
July 1926 IC 5S, Deputy Sccrmtary to the 
Goverminent of India Department ot —Idu 
cation, Health and Lands 6 3 April 13801 
Jduc Murr Central College Allahabad and 
Merton Collage Oxford  Appolntcd to the 
1¢S in November 191) Asstt Mayists ate 
and Collector, United Provinces 191) 1919 
Under Secretary) fo Government — United 
Provinces, 1920 21) Private Scortiry to the 
Kt Hon V § sSrinvasa Sastiiand Sccctary 
for India at Imporial Confercnce 192% 0 and at 
Conference for Jinmntation of Armamcnts 
Washington 1921 22) on dcpntation to the 
dominions of Canada Austrilin and Now 
Zcaland to investigate the status ot Indians 
risident in those territories 19.2 Under 
Secretary to the Government of India Deptt 
ot Lducation He althand Lands 1923) offiaia 
ting Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
Jodia De partoent of Pducation Health and 
Lands 1924 Sccretary to the Indian depu 
tation to South Atrica 192) .¢ Deputy Score 
tary to the Government of India June 1026 
Address Pcutland, Simla 


1 Se 


BAJPA], PANbDIT SANKATA PRaAgADA, Rai 
Bahadur, Bb A, Z¢emindar and Banker 06 
Nov 18,1886 m Shrimati Sumitra Devi 
Educ (Canning College, Lucknow Lwing 
Christian Coll.ge, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad Liected Membe1 
Benares Hindu Univcraity in 1917, Riected 
Hon. Sec) , Khori Dist Board, 1918, Ap 


Wis Pringpial and) Governor of Guruhula 
University Hartwir for onc yeu Vice 
Pring ul for six vears and Profossor ot History 
and Foonomics fot i yous Becume Princ 
pu Rayaaum Celle = =1922 ) Dirietor of 
Jeooncmic Burcu President) Kolhapur Scout 
Association Dorccter Rent Asscssment 
Jurcan Charmin Sccontiry Foachers 
Associition = Prosidcnt | Lechnical School 
Col Wodehouse Orphinage AY Pree School 
Member Stat Panchiyat and Kolhapur 
Murcddp uty | Publications (In J nglih) 
Commerdal Relithons between India and 
Povlint (124) Th dndastual Decline in 
India Pemindsot Domo riay (1929) Clo 
Hindi) Seven bo ks on History, Leonomics, 
Politics vd Aegion fd dese Shahupur, 
olde vy ut 


ATRAMPUR MAHARATA PATFSHWARI PRA- 
BAD SINGH SAKFB sminor under g,uardian 
bhip ithe fourt of Wards United Provin- 
(tp O2 Jan 1014 4ddzess)  Bilran pur 


BANALVAITA, Cor 8:8 HORMASEER DNvs tExl 


At (1920),( ST, 1917 IMS (retd) 6 20 
Oct 1859 First Commission, 1884, military 
duty until 1893 serscd Burma 18386 89, 
Mcdal with 2 clasps Jushai  - \pedition, 
189] 92° Inspector General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons Assam = 1914 19 Address 
Mount Villas Bandra, Bombay 


BANLRJIT Mani NDRANAID,O1E (1921) BA 


(cal), MRS (Lngland), 15 A (Gondon), 
Princ Castmichael Medical Coll , Calcutta 
since 1916 8 Sept 1856 Hdue Presy Coll 
St \avicrs Coll and MedicalColl Calcutta, 
Idinburgh Uniy and jing’s Coll London 
Resident Modiial Officer, R kree Wospital, 
London, 1883 85, Lecturer of Medicine 
Calcutta Med Sch, 18901915 Additional 
member, Imp Icg Council, 1016, sentor 
Physician Albert Victor Hospital, 1900 19, 
Consulting Physician since 1919 Member 
of the State Med Laculty of Bengal, Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Caicutta Univ 
Member ot Sinitary Conference, Simla, 1919; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee na 
appointed bv Government of  JDengal, 
Address: 32, Theatro Road, Calcutta, 


pointed Hon Magistrate, 1016 Mlected Chair paNLBJi, SiR ATBION RaIKUMAR, Kt (1025) 


BAKLRK, JOHN ALERID CT) Chicf Lagincer 
PWD, Cential Provinas 0 14 May 1882 
m Dorothy Austicl Pridtaun Edue Rov) 


Indian Laoglnecrting Collige, Coopir’s Hil . 


TC $,C S81 (1921) CTL (1911), Senior and 
lonign Minlsirto H H the Maharaja of 
Tammu and Kashmir, Maich 1927 6 Bristol, 
10 Oct 1871, m 1898 d of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Educ Calcutta Univerelty, Balliol 
Colleg., Oxford, MA, 1492 Entered 
IC8, 1805, served as district officer in 
the Madras Prosidency, Diwan to H.H. the 


Who’s Who wn India. 


Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14, reverted to 
British scrvice, 1916 , Coll-ctor and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Gove rninent of India, korcign De- 
Ttment, for employment as Mimbcr of the 
xecutive Council of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Ofnciated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the IC 8 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922 26 Awarded I Ciass 
title ‘* Rajamantradhurina’’ of Ganda- 
bbherunda Order, with Khillats by If H Lhe 
Maharaja in open Durbar, Oct 1923 
Address Srinagar Club, Srinagar, hashmir 


BANERJI, Sukumir 38,4, Assistant ( ommnus: 
sionerof Police In charge of North Suburbs, 
Calcutta b 5 October 1880 m to Suhusinl, 
eldest @ of lat Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal of 
Bhukailag Raj Adu St Aavurs Collec 
Calcutta, Law class Government Collcg, 
hrishnagar , Bengal Police Framing Scheol , 
obtain d First Prize in }awinthe Linal } xa 
Mination of the Pollee Traimng School 
Joined Calcutta Police in 1902, has becn on 
sevcra' occas ons ¢cspecially Mentioncd in the 
Annual Administration Reports cf{th Calcutta 
Pole Address Volice Headquarters, Lal 
Bazar, Calcutta, 


BAPTISTA, JOSEPH, 
March 1864 Educ St Mary's School, Bom- 
bay, Coll. of Science, Poona , Cambiidge 
University LCL (Bom), BA and LLB 
(Cantab has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian Homo Rule and labour movements 
Delegate to tho Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1924 President, Bombay Municipal (or- 
poration 1925 Publicutrions Lectures on 
Roman Law, Governmunt Jaw School, Kom 
bay Commercial Laws of the World (indian) 
Section, Address Matharpacady, Bombay 


BARIA, CaptaIn (HON) HIS HIGHNESS Ma 
HARWAL SHERI Sik RANGITSINBJI, KaJA OF, 
KC8.I (1922) 6 10 July 1886, two 8 one 
ad Educ.* Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
Imperial Cadet Corps Dehra Dun, and In 
England Served in Kuropean War, 1014-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1010 Rieclves a 
salute of elven guns Address Devgad, 
Barla, ma Piplod (B B &U 1 Ry) 


Bar at-Law 06 17 


BARNARDO, FREDERICK ADOLPHUS J IEMING, 
CIE,CBL,MA,B& MD MRCP, 
I RCS (Kdinburgh), Colonc! Indian Mcdi 
tal Service Principal, Medical ( otlege Calcutta 
and Professor of Medicine Superintendent, 
Medical College Hospitals, Fellow of the 
Calcutta University 6 4 June 1874 «& of 
the late George Charlcs Ferdinand Barnardo 
m 1910, Viokt Kathiccn Ann, d of the 
late Henry Tcviot Kerr, of Muonteviot, 
rads de Lduc Kdinburgh University 
(M A, Sc) M B 189%, | RCS, 
1912, M.B.C P, 1913 Realdent Surgeon 
Simpeon Memorial Hosp Ladinburgh, 1809, 
Resident Surgeon, Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Stepncy, 1809 Fife and 1 orfar 
Light Horse tkrved 8 Africa, 1900 2 and 
Civil Surgeon (Queens Medal with three 
clasps, King’s Medal with two clasps), late 
Sturgeon Ca , 2nd Country of London 
ing’s Coronation, 1902 Served 


Yeomanry 
Somaliland 1903-4 (medal with two clasps), 


BARNI, 


BARNES, HERBERT CnARIKS, CTE 
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hntercd Indian Medical Serviced Thout , 1902} 
Capt, 1905, Major 1918 Bnvet Lt Gol, 
1915, and (ol, 1017. Hon Magte and 
Justiio of the Prace, Bombay 1010, Ag 
Asstt Commissioncr and Dist Surgeon, 
St John Ambulance Hrigadt, 1016, Hon 
Asyociate St John Ambulance Association, 
IML? = Assistant Director of Midical Services 
(i mbarkation), Bombay, 1917, served Mugo- 
potamia (1018) Just Afrika (1917) and 
Afghanistan (1018) , mentioned In Despatches, 


Assistant Dinctor of Medical Services (Dis- 
tnibution), A MQ Simin 101819, Civil 
Surgcon Simla 1920 21 ZL udlicatwna 


Many Contributiwns to Mcdical litcratura, 
Address Mcdical College, Calcutta 


Rey Qsrorae Donsrorv, MA, 
(Oxon), CTL (1923), OBJ, (10919), VD 
(10.4), Principal, lawrence Royal Military 


School, Sanawar, and Chaplain, Pengal 
Tcclesiastical lstabiishment & May 6, 
1870 m Dorothy hate Akerman Kdte 


Clifton Collego and Orlel Coll, Oxford Asstt, 

Master, Summaertelds, Oxford 1902 08, 

(urate of Christ Chutch Simla, 190810, 

Chaplain of Siilkct 1920, Chaplain of Ilydora- 

bad, Sind '01), and Asstt (Chaplain of 

hanes 101112 Addresa Sanawar, Simla 
8 


1919), 

1870 Bduc . 
hurch, Oxford 
Gauhati, Assam 


Indian (ivil Service 6 30 Ma 
Westminster Schoo], Christ 
MA Address 


BARODA, H.H.MAHARAJA GALKWAR SIR SAYAJI 


Rao 111, GOSI (1881), GCI EL (1919), 
Ji D b 10 March 1863 ae lst) 1&8 Chim 
nal ai Maharaniofth hong of Panjon 2nd, 
184> Chimnibal Maharani! 17, OL, da 
$d of Whem Lo osx 1 d sire Adue, 
Maharaja s School, Baroda. Succecd¢d, 1876, 
Invested with powers, J8#1 J’ubiwations 
**}lamine Notes” and ‘‘lrom Cuesar to 
Sultan.’ Address. Laroda 


BARRON, CLAUD ALEAANDER, CSI (1021) 


(1L (1911) (VO (ih2.) I RGSS, 
Pinandal Comimissioncr Pinjal since 10.4, 
b 22 December 1871) « of Col W Barron, 
BSC m 1912 Ida Mary e d of Major- 
Guncral Sir R HO lwart KOMG, CB 
onc s Fduc Grimmar School and Univer 
sity Abcrdccn Clin Colle ze, Cambridge 
Latercd 108, 7890) Chict secretary, Punjab 
Government 101.16, Chicf Commissloncr, 
Dothi 1918 24 Address | whore 


BARROW GEX,KRAI SIR GFORGE do SYMONS, K. 


( B cr 1910 KC MG er 39018 € BB, 1915, 
A lb C General tothe King 1023 GO C, 
lastern Command (1023) b 2b October 1864 

m 1902,Sybilia,d oflate Colonel G Way, C B. 
Entered Army, Connaught Hangers, 1884, 
Indian Stat! Corps, 1886, DA QMG, Ip- 
dia 1903,D A A G ,Staff College, 1908, General 
Stall Ofhcer, 1914, served Waziristan, 1804-6, 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp),European War 

1914-18 (despatches ©, B, eomorte Maj - 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (K.0, 
M.G ,KC.B mander Legion of Honour, 


1917 Orderof the Nile, 1918. Afghan War, 
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1919 GOO, Peshawar Dist until 1922 
A.G in India (1922) Address Eastern Com: 
mand Headquarters, Naini Tal 
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1916 17, Controller, Industrial InteDigencd 
1917-18, Controller, Oils and Paints 1918-19, 
Director of Industries, Bombay, 10919 24, 
Address (fo Grindlay & Co , Bombay. 


sa oe Rr. REV. JEAN MakiR, Bishop oO: pFYTVATKAR Surirap KRisHvA ,MA PhD 


lais since 1914 6. Lesignan, Tarbes, 
1849, St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop o: 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914, Address. Shem 
baganur, Madras Presidency 


BARION Sm WmLiam Prit Kt (1927) 
CIL (1014), CS3 (19.0), 305 Resticnt 
io Mydcrabad m Lvilyn Agnes Hericr Smith 
d of J H T Herier Smith I+4q_) of Stadk 
idford N Devon Iduc B Mord Worcs 
tur Colkge Oxford Univ Coll Jondon 
Appomtid tothe IC § in 1894 5 rived In 
the Punjab and on the Afghan Jrontler 
Jolud the Political Department in 1026 
Kiild among othcr appolutinents those of 
Political Agent Kurram and “Malakand 
Deputy Commission r of Dita Ismail Ahan 
and Kohat Revcnue Commissioner and 
Judicial Commissioncr Served during, the 
Afgan War of 1919 Transferrmd to Baroda 
as Resident in Aug 1019 and to Mysorc as 
Resldcntin 1920 Became R sidcnt of Hyders 
bad in Tuly 192% Address The Residcney 
Wydcrabad, Duccan 


BARUA,Kal BAHADUR DEVICHARAN, BA ,BI 
MIL.A., Tea Planter b 1864 Educ City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera) 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquircd 8 tea gardens at Jorhat ri 
tired from the RBar in 10917, Secretary 
Jorhat Saryajanik Sabha for nearly 17 

ears since 1890 Elected member of the 
ndlan legislative Assembly, 1921, Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address Jorhat, 
Assam. 


BATLFY CLaups, ARIBA  Profcxsor of 
Architecturc, Bombay School of Art als 
Member of Messrs Grgson Batl y and 
hing, (Chartered Architicts 6, Oct 187% 
bduw = at Qucn Lizabeths School Ipswi h 
Artickd in Ipswich Practind in Rettorny 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thureafiir Publuations Sin 
dry artidtsand papirs bothin I ngland and 
India on archit¢ ctural sul jects Address School 
of Art, or Chartcrced Bank Building, Bombay 


BAUGH, (OLONEL ( HARLES ‘lcrritorial Com 
mandir, Northern Territory scrved in Grat 


BINNL I] 
tay Port 


(Harvard Univ) 1483 Profcssor of Sanskrit, 
Deccan Collige Poona b 11 Dec 1881 
Fdue Rajiram College Kolhapur and Deccan 
College Poona and at Harvard USA 
Joined Bombay Lducational 1% partment, 
1907) «Prof Jeccan College since 1914 one 
of the princiyal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oricntal Research Institute and at present 
its Hon Secrctiry Also Hon &ccretary, 
Pouns Sinskrit College Working Committee 
Fubla ationa «History of Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar { dition and translation of Bhava 
bhutls later History of Rama in the Har 
vald Oricntil Series J nglish translation of 
Kavyadarsa Critica! edition of Brahmasut 
Dibhashys wath Notes and translation and 
&veral pipora contributid to Oriental Jour 
nils or presented to the Oricntal Confcrences 
; te Address “© Bilyakunju * Bhamburda, 
oola 


BINARLS, H H Sin PRABHU NARAYAN 


SINGH, MAMARAJA BAHADUR OF LT COL 
LLD, GOUIL (1808) GUST (192l), 
b 26 Novembir 1855 S& unch 1889 Address. 
lort, Ratmnagar, Bunares State 


BENJAMIN, Vea I Kuruvilla, BA, Arch* 
deacon cf hottay un since Tuly 19.2) Lormet 


ly Incumbent cf Pro Cathedral Kottayam» 
1895 1922, Acting Principal, UNI, hotta 
yam 191213 purrezaic 1922, SBiwhop& 
Conunissary, 1923 Pr blications (in Malaya 
lam) Notes on the 1 pisths to the Hebrews, 
Notca on the J pistics to the Lhessalonians 
Devotional Study of the Bible kditor of 
Jnasury of Knowhdge Eamily  Friend- 
Address Kottayam 


GFORUF ]TRNKIST WSC WM Inst 
GL,WMIMI Deputy Chicf Loginccer Bom 
liust 6b 1884 m= Tramcs 
Sophia Bennctt Ldec Stockport Grammar 
School, Minchestr  Unwonity Assistant 
Logincur (Bridges) GIP 1910 1916, 
Port Lyuyincer Chittagong, 10161910 kx 
}np,meer Calcutta Port IJrust 1919 24 
Scuiog Fxecutive Logineer, Calcutta Port 
Irust, 1924 26 Deputy Chief Lugincer, 
Bombay Port drust 1926 dddras Bom 


bay Port Lrust Bombay 


Britain aud India Address }irompur Roud, BENZIGER, Rt REV ALOYsiusMaRy,OCD, 


Lahore 


BLDI RAJA, 8rR BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt | 


cr.1916, K Bh, (1920) CI h,1911, Hon 
Extra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
6 1861 A lcllow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities , was a dciegatce to the Indo 


Kallar, Punjab, | 
BELL, Ropert Duncan, CIE (1919), 
Secretary to Government of Bombay 


Devulopment Department, & 8 May 1878 
‘we, Heriots School, eslnburen, and 
» University. m Jeaale, of D 
~nolnted IC 3, Bombay, 1902 
ludustrial Comunission, 


Switzerland, 
Brussels, Downside 
Bishop of Iabar, 1900, 

House, Quilon, ‘Travancore 


Afghan Peace Conference in 1919 Addrese | BERELLLY HILL, Lt -Col 


Bishop of Quilon since 1905, 6 HKinscedeln, 
1864 Educ Frankfort , 
Came to India, 1890, 
Address Bishop's 


OWEN ALFRED 
ROWLAND, MA,MD,Ch B (Oxon), MR 
CS (Kng), LRCP (London) edical 
Superintendent HLuropcan Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi b 22 Decr 1879 m Kunbi- 
rere fe of Nellary Ramotti Hdue at Rugby 
School Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
aud University College Hospital, London. 
Entered ladian Medical Service in 1907, Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (Hast Africa 
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Campaign) Mentioned in Dcspatchcs Pab 
kications Numeious articles in seientific 
journals Address Kanke (P 0), Ranchi 


Bihar and Orissa 


BERIHOUD }pwarp Hivrys BA (Oxon) 
4898 Member Council ef Staite 
Inigsiontr of Fxvcise and Inspector ¢ cneral of 
Reyistration, Bihar and O1isst Bb 13 Scyzt 

1876 om JThylhs Himiltun Con Fd ¢ at 
Uppinghim and N w Collage Oxford Asstt 

Muzt« Joint Magte and Magte and Collector | 
in Bengal and Bihir and Orissa since 1900 

Add rese Patna 


BESANT, ANNIF, President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rulo leagu 
author and lecturer on religious philosophical , 
politic and scientific sulject Cener t 
Secretary Indian National Convention , ¢ 
LOctober Uss7) doct Willam dap, Wocd and 
Huth ?¢ ct James Merrns om 1867) Rev 
[rank Besint (d@ LOL") Vi arcft Sikecy Tin 
colnshire legally separucd trom him 1873 
cnc’ cned Fdue yrivatclvin I ngland Gor 
many, France Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 worked in the kree {hought 
and Radical Movements Iced by Charles Brad 
laugh MP , was co editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the 1 ablan 
Socicty Member of the T ondon School Board 
1887 90 , Joined the Pheosophical Socicty i 
1889, became a pupil of Mme Tlavatshy 
elected its President in 1907) 1914 and 19.1 
lounded 1898 the (cotral Hindu Ccllcge at 
Benares 1904 the Central Hindu Girls Schoc) 
Benares 1s on Court Council and Scnate of 
Benares Hindu Univ. and cn Councaland Se 
nate of the National University, given Hon | 
I) L, Bonaren Efindu University 1921 In re 
copnition of unique sirvices, I lected Pre 
sident of the Indian N uticnal Congress 1917 
18 Editor of JAe Jheosop/iat monthly , Lhe 
Adyar J ullete’, monthly, ind Tditor ot Aeu 
India daily and we hly. 4ddreas Adyar 
Madris 


BHABHA Tfrormassr Jrnanair MA, JP 
CT Hon Prs Magte Director of Tata 
Hydro J kcctric Power Supply Co , Momberof 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore Member of Committee of David! 
Sassoon Reformatory Institution, Fellow of 
the Bombay and Mysort Universities 


and Con | 


BHANDARI, 
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September1879 Aduc Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H H tho Maharaja, 
1496 and accompanied His Highness in his 
Indian | ourin 1806 ue lember of 
State Councl! 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time = Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Sccrctary for 
lorcign and Political Department Mahkma 
kKhas) kordlgn Member of Council Political 
Member Viec President of State Council 
wi the list Cabinet Is Col of tho Sadul 
Tisht Intantry and Personal A BD ( to the 
Miharaja = J’ubluationt = Lhatravbilas and 
Risihtinod  fddrese Bikaner 


Sm GopaL Das, KT, Ral 
Banapur (1907), Kalser i Yind Gold Medal 
(1915), MB (1019), OIBK (1921), 
MIC (104) Advocute High Court June 
IB) Fdte Covernment Collge Lahore, 
Pheted Member Amritsar Muntdpal Com 
mitt «© 18801902 Non Iinatcd member, 1902, 
to the prosnt date Chairman, Jinance 
Committee tor 80 yeats  Eirst non official 
President) = Municlpal Com elicted March 
19.1 (l tcd acond time June 1022 
Mcmler Sanktary Board Tunjat 11 yeara, 
Meoimter All India Sanitary Confcrences 
lunjal, Madras and Tucknow Special 
Commr twice Tahoe Conspiracy cases 1916- 
17 Memter Imyerial Police Sclcction Board, 
Octolcr 19. Ircsldent Windu Sabha, 
Ainritaar His Majcaty a (iucsat, Dolhi Durbar, 
1911) Memler } xccutive Committee, D A.V 
College Tahere Chairman Bonrd of Dircctors 
lunjab Nati nal ink Member and Funjab 
representative a ire Malaria Conference, 
Scp&micr 1908 Tresident Managing Coun 
(i Hindu College, Amritsar Provincial 
Darbar! 191213 eleckd for the third 
time } resident, Municiy al Committe, Amrit- 
sur, May 1026 Bb udblicatrvons Malaria 
Booklet 1908 town planning MIIk Sante 
tary Cconditicns In bevs and girls’ schools in 
Indit cte Address Licaident, Munielpa) 
Committee Amritsar 


}HABRALPUR MAnARAJA OF Tt Col IT A Sri 


MABARATA BRIJFNDRA SAWAI Sik KISHFN 
SINGH BAHADUR BAHADUR Juna, KC SI,0d 
4 October 1809 8 ct Maharaja Ram Singh , 
m sls of H Hthe Raja of Laridkot Eaue 
Mayo fcllege Ajmer and Wellington Address 
Bharatpur, Rajputana 


Deputed as 2 dehsate to the Congrces of| BIIARGAVA Rai BAHADUR PaNDIT JAWAHAR 


Imperial Universiti 8 19261 y the Unive rsitl 
of Bomtay and Myxtre 6b 27 June 1852 
Educ, LCiphinstone College ind In I ngland 
Asatt bioftssor, Flphinstene College 
1874 76 Vice Principal] and Professor 
Logle and kthics, Central College 
Bangalore 1876, Principal, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, 1884, Education Secretary 
to Government, Mysore 1890 Inspector 

eral, Education, Mysore, 1895 1909 
Munir ul) Talim (Mysore) 1909 Publications 
Special Report on Manual! Lraining in Schools 
of Genera] Kducation Ke port on the Aduca 
tion of Parei Boys 1920, 
Australian Univcrsitics, 1923 Address 39 
Pedder Eoad Bombay 


BHAIRUN Sinen1 
MAnAaRas SRI 


BaHADUR 
KCSI 


COLONFI 


and a Visit tc. 
BHAI? 


Bir, Vice | 
President of Council of Bikaner State 5 16th | 


far 1A FTE B Advocat, High Court, La 
er = bods Oct 1870 m d of | Madan Jal, 
Pharjavacf Rewarl J duc Shiga VMs School, 
iwart M BB oSchecl, Tahore Mission Coll, 
Tahere Government Coll and law School 
Ircslien Bar Aassocn Hissar, got Durbar 
Midaland War LoanSanad acted as Ser- 
retary India War Reliif } und Lhe Aeroplane 
Piect Lund King }dward Memorlal Fund, 
was cluted member Punjab TJ egistative 
Council, 1916 20) and Legislative Agacmbly, 
1921 23 Tite member 8t Jchn Ambulance 
Ansociation and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar Address Hissar (1 unjab) 


Govinp CHImNasI MA (Bom ), 
Profissor and a hay Willingdon (ollcge 
bh 19 Seyt 1870 idowrr Educ, Deccan 
Col ge Profcssor in Fergusson Co ; 
Poona, from 1895 Publwatwone* Principles 
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of Economics, Distant Travels, Lectures on 
Sociology, Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philo- 
sophy ot the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi.) 
Address: Willingdon College, Sangli, Satara, 


BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
KUMAR SINHJI, MANARAJA OF; 6. 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.8.1, July 
1919. Kduc.: Harrow, England. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 


BHOPAL, H.H. NAW4B SULTAN JEHAN Buauy, 
BEGUM OF, C.J, er. 1911; G.C.8.1., er, 1910, 
G.C.LE., cr. 1004, G.B.E., cr. 1918, 6. 9 Tuly 
1858; 8. mothor, H. H. Nawab Shah Jchan 
Begum, G.C.8.1., C.1., 1901; m. 1874, Ahmed 
All Khan, two 4. Kight in lineal descent trom 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
the dynasty. Address :.Bhopal, C, 1. 


BHORE, JOSEPH WILLIAM, (.BE. (1920), 
C.1.H, (1923), LCS, Seeretary to Govt. of 
India, Ix pt. of Kducation, Health and 
Lund Kecords (on deputation with the 
Statutory Commission on Indian RKe- 
forms, 1028) 6. 6th April Js878, am. to! 
Margarct Wilkie Stott, MEL, Ch. 2B. (St 

Andrews), MB. Adue.: Deocan College 

Poona and University College, London. Unde 

Secretary, Giovernment of Madras, 1110; ; 
ewan of Cochin State, 1014-1919; | 
Dy. Director of Chil Supplics, 1010; Secre- | 
tary to the High Commer. for India, London, | 
1920; Ag. High Commer, tor Indla in the , 
United Kingdom, 1922-1023; Secretary to. 
Government of Indla, Department ot Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1024, and Ag Member, : 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November. 1926 
July 1927 wAddress . 6, Hastings Road, New 
Delhj,and C/o Yhe National Bank of India, 
Madras. 


BIGGS, ALBERT ASHLEY, Member of Inatitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (Member ot Counctl 
and Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
in India), Member of Inatitution of Knginecrs, 
India(Member of Council), 6. 1872. m. Kdith 
Helen Pollak, Educ.: Blundeljs, Tivoiton, 
Iovon; University College, Bristol; Techni- 
ca) ‘Training, Stothert and Pitt, Bath. As- 
Gistant to Chict Engineer, London and India 
Docks Joint Comuinittce, Asstt. hngineer, 
8S. M. Rallway; Executive Knygineer, Madras 
Famine Feeder Lines, Resident Engineer 
and H.B.M. Consul, Mormugova, Portuguese 
India; Ch. Engmeer, M. & 8. M. Railway, 
Agent, M. & §8. Railway. Address ; 
** Rostrevor,’’ Teynampet, Madias. 


BIKANER, MAHARAJAH OF, MAJOR-GENERAL 
H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ RAJ RAIJESHWAR 
NARENDRA SHIROMANI MAHARAJAH SRI SIR 


GANGA SINGHJI BaHADOUR, G.C.8.I,, er. 1911; BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETIZR, 


.C0.1..E., or. 1007; K.C.81., er. 1904; K.C. 
LE., er. 1001; G.C.V.0., er. 1919, G.B.E.,, 
Military Division), 1921; K.C.B.. er 1018; 
--D.-©.; dirand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, er. 1918; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 


and Edinburgh; Donat of the Order of 8t. BILLIMORIA, 


John of Jerusalem in Engiand; son of 
Maharaj Sri Lal] Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness | 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur; 
born 3 October 1880; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; is one of the Ruling 


Who's Who in India, 


Princea of India (succeeded 81st August 1887) 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
eons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
arand-daughicr. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910, Major-General, 1917; 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-15 In France and In Egypt ( espatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), Major-General, 
1914: Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
ofthe Nile G.B.E.(Military Division), Award. 
ed gold medal! (1st Class) of Kaiser-j-Hind for 
public service in Indja during Great Famine 
of 1809-1900; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VIT, 1902, and of King George 
VY, 1911, Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902; A.-D.-C, to H. I. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of Indla 
at the Imperia! War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Citles 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
1919. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected {in 1022 
and continued as such in 1923 and 1924, 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third timeatthe As.embly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Mahamandal, SBenares, a8 Vice-President 
of the Hast India Assoclation, London ; 
the RKoyal Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla; 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committce, Mayo College ; General Counoill, 
Daly Coll., Indore; the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Socicty ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is o Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge’ Rajputana,’’ Abu;a past Dy. 
Dist.(irand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royai 
Arch Chapter ‘‘ Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay; Mem. of Ruyal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala. 
Heir-Apparent; Captain cr a umar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.0O., 6. 7 ctor 
her 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bijey pinghj! 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandson 
Bhanwaryi Sri Karni Singhji Bahadur, 6. 
21 April1924. Address: plea al rag 
6. 18 September 1864, Hduc, ’ Chandan wady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs, Tata, in 1884, Retired 
1921, Address : Tata, Ltd., London, 


Nir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 
ht. (1028), ME. J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billlmoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors. 6. 27 July 1877. m. Jerbal, d. 
of Bhicaji N. Dalal (1906). Bdue. St. Xavier's 
Callege Honorary Preslduncy Magletrate, 
Member, Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
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of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vier President Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber 1926 27) Preskicnt Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber 1927 28 Membir Govern 
ment of Indin Bach Bay Inquiry Committee 
1926 27. Residence 13, Cuffe Paradk 
Colaba, Bombay 


BINNING, Stn ARTHUR WILLIAM, Kr. (1916) 
Merchant in Rangoon 6. 6 August 1861, 
a. of Robert Binning, @asgow , unmarried 
Educ, Glasgow Academy. Address Kangoon, 


BINNING, Dotaras Buitu, MA, LLB, 
Barrister 6 29 Nov 1869 m Miss Bern 
Educ Glasgow Academy Glasgow and 
Cambridge Universities Practised in the 
Bombay High ( ourt for 32 scars Publications 
“The Little Hill Station” and numerous 
articles Addriss. High Court, Bombay. 


BIRDWOOD, 1IkLD MARSHAL SIR WILITAM 
RIDDELL, GC B,1023, 1st Be, cr 1919 
GC.M G.,ecr 1919, KCB, er 1917, K C81, 
er. 1915, KOMG, cr. 1914, CB, 1011, 
A'D.C. Gencral, C fb, 1908, D $0 1908 
Commander in Chief India, 1025, Member 
of the Exccutive Council of the Govcrnot 
General, and Member of the Council of 
Btate, 1925 b 13 Sept 1866:e surv s of late 
H,. M Birdwood, CSI, JP,MA, LLD 
Cantab ), late Judge of High (Court and 
ember of Council, Kombay, 1C 8 ,m 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonville,ed of Col Sirk P 
Bromhead, C 1}, ith Bart, of rea Hall 
Lincoln, Edue Clifton College, RM ¢ 
Sandhurst Lieut, 4th Batt Roval Scots 
Fusiliers, 1883, 12th Lancers, 1885, 11th 
Bongal Lancers, 1886, Gin, 1917; lield 
Marshal 1925 Adjutant, Viceroy’s Body- 
guard, 1898, Brig Major 8S Africa, 1809, 
DAAG § Africa, 1900, Military Sccr tary 
to Com in (hief,8 Afmca (Jord kitchener), 
1902; AMS and Ycrsian Interpreter 
to Com -In-Uhief, IndJa, 1902; AAG 
Headquarters, India, 10904; Military 
Secretary to Com -in-Chief, India, 1905, 
Brigade Commander, 1909, Quarter-Master 
Generalin India, 1912, Secry to Govt of 
India, Army Deptt and Member of Governor 
General's Legislative (Council, 1912-14, 
GOC Australian Imperial Force, 1015-20, 
ADC. to the King, 1906-11, ADC 
General to the King, 1917-22, served Ilazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp); Isazal, 1892, 
N.-W Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
olasps), Tirah, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp) 
8. Africa, 1899 1902 (severely wounded) 
despatches 5 times, brevets of Major and 
Lieut -Col , Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps, King’s 


medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff (Officer, 
Mohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches 
medal and clasp, D8 0); eerved in 


command of detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corse above 
Gaba, Tepe, European War, 191418 
ed d, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
editerranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1215-16 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
1916-18 ; G.C.M.G ; Hising Son of Japan , 
Towerand Sword of Portugals Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre 
Grand Officer of the Crown, Belgium: Croix 
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de Guerre, Belgium), commanded, 6th Army, 
Colona! Probyn 4s Horse 192t) France 1018+ 
10 Colond) 12th Lancers, 1920 Colonel 6th 
Gurkhas, 1926 Colonel in Chief 1st New 
Zoiland Mounted Rifles (Canterbury Yeo- 
manty Cualry) 1926, Fld Marshal ( omimon 
wealth ot Australia Military Tors 1926; 
1] Cambridge 1010, LL Melbourne 
(Victoria) and Svdney (NS W,), 1020, 
Fellow Royal Colonial Tnstitute, Actin 
Commander in Chief india 1024, Genera 
Othecr = Commanding in ¢(hicf Northern 
Command November 1920 24 Meir Captain 
Christopher Bromhead, Birdwood, 6th 
rob\n's Horse Address Simla 


BLACKKTT, S8rr Bas Pairort, h.oB, er 


IW2l KE ST (1026) ¢ BO 1915, Tinance 
Member Government of India Nov 1022 6 
1BB2 os oof late Rev William: Rusecll Bla- 
chett MA, Vicar of Holy lilulty Chitich, 
Nottinghim 1895 01, m 1020) Beatilec, dof 


lia tdwarnd Ho Bonna, New York | Ldue 
Miullborounh Colversity Collage  Ontord 
MA Ist Clins Pitt Ham, (804 entered 


Picastry (O0b Secretary to Tndtin Einance 
ind Currency Commission ito db and to 
Capital Issues Committers (01> went on Kpecial 
Dain fol SA Government October lott 
in connection with ex hange protlons acislag 
out of the war Membor of Anglo Pranch 
Tinunchl Mission to © 8 4 whieh taised) the 
Anglo Franch Town of 200000 000° dolburs 


(hetalicn fObs  Miumdet oof Natlonil Wor 
Saving Committee (M16 Representative of 
Britash Treasury in | SA 1917 19, Con 


1919 1922 Com 
Crown of Italy, 
legion of Honour — tddress 


troll ct Pimimec Preasarys 
minder of the Order of th 
Otheet ot the 

Dali wn Sitale 


DISWAS CHrant CHaNpieds vs of date Asttosh 


Publ Prosecutor 26 Parganas, 

Advocate Cauleutts. High Court 
b Apu 2) J8kR Fam Sim Subishind Biswas, 
doaot Mr 8S © Maltthh /dac Hindu School, 
Presidency Collage Rapen Paw Collage Ln 
rolld Vakil High Court) April 8, 1OLo 
Advocate November 192) Ordinary Bellow 
Calcutta University and Member of the Syu 
dicate 1017 22, uzun from 1026 member of 
Duca Board of Sccondary Educitlon, 1921- 
22 Professor University Law College, 10135 
21) Commission: = Calcutta Corporation, 
1021 23 and again Councilor Calcutta Cot 
poration since 1925 member Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust pines 1926 Mecretary, 
Bhowulporm Ratepaydis Association — Se 
tetary, South Suburban College, 1916 21 
Secactary South Suburban School, Main and 
ranch and Sir Romesh Mitter Girls School 
Memter of Committee of Indian Association 
wae mem of Council and tor a short time 
Secretary National Liberal Teague, Tie ngal 
Address = 58, Puddopukur Road, Biiowanipor, 
( alcuttu 


Hisw ib 
MA Il 


BLAIR, ANDREW JAMES FRASER, Director, 


‘The Statesman,” Caluutta, Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Oalcutta, 1912, 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Lmplre Gazette 
(dally and weekly Dewspapers  sggrrir in 
Calcutta), 6. Dingwall, Kose-shire, 80 raid 
tember, 1872; y. 8. of late Andrew B r, 
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Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas 
gow, m 1900, Constance ¢ d of Thomas 
Ibbotson 3 one s oped Educ Glasgow High 
School, Engaged in journalism, since 1800, 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta 


BLATTER, THE REV EteerBertT, 8J,; 
PhD (1923), 08 15 Dec 1877 Educ 
in Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Irance 
England Joincd the Soclety of Jesus in 
1896, Professor of Botany St Xavicr’s 
College Bombay since 1903 Principal of the 
same College from 1919 1924 Jcllow and 
Syndic of the Bombay University since 1919 
Publications Bibliography of Indian Potany, 
The kerns of Bombay , Natural Orders in 
Botany, The Palms of British Indla and 
Ceylon, The Flora of Aden Ihe J lora of the 
Indian Desert, Klora Arabica I lJowcring 
Season and Climate, Contributions to the 
Hlora of Baluchistan Bionomic der Palmen 
der Alten Welt Revision of the Bombay 
Jlora Jlora of the Indus Delta aumerous 
botanical papers in Ingplish and German 
dclentife Journals Address lLanchgim 


BLENKINSOP, Epwarp Ropert KAyE 
CIE (1911), Settlement Commissioner 
Jaipur, 10.38 6 15 May 1871, 8 of Col 
Bienkinsop , m = Ililorence Tdith d of late 
Sir Stanley IJamnay, KOSI three s dur , 
St. Pauls Schoo! Christ 8 College Cambridge 
Entered ICS, 1890, Sottlement Office 
1897 , Deputy Commlssioner, 1902, Kaleor I- 
Hind Medal, 103, Commussioner of xc isc, 
1906 , Chiet Gocrotary to Chief Commisstoncr 
191213 Commussioner 10916 Address 
Jaipur, Rajputana 


BIUNT, Lisin, Solluitor 6 20 Dee 1876 m 
Kathlkecn 2nd d of the late V1 Jhernton of 
Margate Fduve Rugby  Scntor partner in 
(raigio unt and Cuor Adres =—-B0 
Pedder Road, Bombay 


BOAG GORGE TOWNSEND MA (Cunt ridge) 
C11 (1028) 10% Additional Sceretary to 
the Government of Madras Bb Novemlar 12 
1884. Fdue Westmingt«r (1897 to 1003) and 
Irimty College, Cambridge (1903 to 1907) 
Paand into the ICs in 1907 and joined the 
Scivice in Madras in 1908 Address Gam 
bier 3 Gardens Ady ir, Mvudras 


BOILLAU, COLONKL COMMANDANT GUY 
HAMILTON,O B (1919),C MG (1917),D 8S 0, 
(1915), Chief Cngineer Western Command 
b 27 Sep 1870 m Violet ney (F orgusson) 
Educ Christ s Hospital, KR M Woolwich 
Active Service W Africa 1892 Chitral Relief 
1895 , China 1899, Great War Irance 1914 
19, Afghan War 1919 Address Quetta 


BOMBAY, BisHor or, since 1808, Rr Rev, 
RMWIN JAMES Parwre o 2 of late Archdes 
con Palmer of Oxford, and nephew of 1st I ord 
Bolborno, 6 10 Jan 1869 m 1912 Havel y 
@ of Col 8 H Hanning Tee Bighton Manor 
Alresford Edue Winchester and Balliol Coll 
Oxford. Ordained, 1896, TeUow, Balliol 
Callege, 1891, Tutor, 1892, Chaplain, 1806, 
Ex*mining Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 
1899 1904, to Bishop of Rochester, 1904 05 
to Bishop of Southwark,1905 08 Pudiicatin 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, Green 


BOSE, Sm JaGADIS OHANDRA 


& Co) Address Bishop's Lodge, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


BOSE, 8m Brein Knisuna, KCIE (1980) 


ht cr 1907 CIE, 1808 M A Advocate 
In the Central Provinces and Vice ( hancellor 
of the Nagpur University Vice Chancellor, 
Nagpur University 0% 1851, Address 
Nagpur,C P 


Kt er 1917, 

&, 1903, CSI, 1911, MA (Cantab), 
D 8c (Lond) LID, FRS, Professor 
Tmeritus of the Presidency College, Calcntta , 
Tounder Durector of Bose Research Institute , 
6 30 Nov 1858, Educ Calcutta, Christ’s 
College (ambridge , Delegateto International 
Scientific Congress Paris, 1900, scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919 Published scries of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno 
mena (Proc Roy Society ) Member, 
Committer of Intellectual Co-operation 
L ague of Nationa Publwations Response 
in the Living and Non living , Plant Response, 
Tlectro physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants, Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
Tand II Life Movem nta in sl Vols 
ILand IV Lhe Ascentof Sap The Physto 
logy of Photosynthisis Address Bose Insti 
tute Calcutta 


BOSE, SIR Kallas CHUNDER, Ral Bavavdur, 


Kr. er. 1916, CI L, 1910 Kaiser i Hind 
1909, OBL 6 Decr 26 1850 Kdue Cal 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College Tellow, Calcutta 
University, Vico President, Indian Medical 
Congrcss, Tellow R institute of Public 
Health , Momber, British medical Associa- 
tion ex Memb - vf the Corporation of Cal 
cutta and Hon Presidency Magistrate, con 
nected with miny literary and scientific So 
cit tics of India and J ngland and most of his 
contributions to the Mcdical Journals have 
been reproduced In the English and American 
Preas 2nd ss of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Aldress i, Suhea Street, Calcutta 


BRADLEY BIR1, FRANoIS BRADLEY, BA 


(Oxon ), ICS, Collector of Calcutta, and 
Member, IJegislative Assembly 6 256 June 
1874. m to lady Norah Spencer Churchill, 
d of 8th Duke of Marlborough Educ 

Brasenose Coll, Oxford kntered ICS 1898, 
Inner Temple, 1895 Magte and Collr, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, hhuina and Calcutta, 
Asst irector, Local Resources, Mesopo- 
tania with rank of Lt-Col , 1918, attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918 19, men- 
tioned in Despatches 1919 Puwditcations. 
‘ Chota Nagpore’’ ‘ The Story of an Indian 
Upland,” ‘The Rumance of an Eastern 
Capital “Sylhet ‘Thacheray,” ‘‘ Through 
Persia " “ Twelve Men of Bengal,” “ Bengal 
Yairy Tales’, Address. United Service Club, 
Calcutta 


BRAY, Stn DENYs DEB Savmarnez, CSI, 


(1938) CBE, 1919, CIE, 1017; 
O1L (1925), 1¢8, Ba, Gold 
haliser-1 Hind Medal, 1912, Foreign, 
Secretary a & 28 Nov 1875, Celestina, 
a of It P. P , C.I EB. Bdue 

keal Gymnasium, Stuttgart, Blundell's 
School, Tiverton, Ballo] College, Taylorian 
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Scholar, Oxford, 1808 Entered 1¢S. BROWN, Tue Rev. ARTHUR Ernest, MA. 
1898 , servedin the Punjab,N-W F Province, ({antab), BSc (London), CIE (1026) 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt of India, Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist) 17 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 May 1882 m Ek Gertrude Parsons, MA, 
Dy Secy , Foreign and Political Dept ,1916, d of T I Parsons, kaq, Four Oaks, War- 
ofig Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1018 wickshiro in 1908 Fduc Stationers Com- 
Joint Foreign Secy, 1919  Pubiwatrons pen s School London Aingswond School, 
The Original Order of Shakespearc s Sonn ts, Jath =(1895 1901) ‘Trinity Hall, (ambridge 
Brahui Language, Life History of a Brahui (scholar) Tutcred Wesleyan Mothodlst 
Address [he Secretariat, Simla orDelhi Ministry and joined Weslyan Collige Ban- 
kura in January 1905 becamo Principal 
BRAY, Stk EpwarpD Hvuas, Kt, er 1917, In 1917 Nominated lellow of Calcutta 
&nior Partner, Gilland( rs, Arbuthnot & Co T niversity 1021, General Supelnt«ndent, 
President, Bengal Chamber of Comme rec | Wesleyan Mission in Hengal  Publwaton 
Member of Imprrial Ixgislative Council Jranslation from Hengall of ‘Tho Cage of 
Controller of Contracts Army Headquarters Gold by Alita Devi Address Wesleyan 
6 15 Apr 1874, m 1912, Constance, d of (oll.ge Bunkura, B N Ry 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt Fdue Charter 


BUCK, Lpwarp JoHxN, OBE (1018), OBB: 
house , Trinity College, Cambridge Address, : : { 
Gillandcr Hovse eaiitea 8 (1918), Routors Agent with Government o 


Todia and aba i Associated aeee 
India late Vice Chairman, Alliance 0 
Gi ie ey TI rhe faa Simla Direotor Associated Hotels of India. 
: : Mik: balman Lustitute (India) and Borooah Minber 
Civil Service, Sinincial Adviser, | Military (> 6 Labo m Ann Matgaret d of late 
agen eta (ve in (ancral Sir Rh W Jeunings, KCB Adue 
University, Oxford CTrintt College) Appoint- lusiness in Australia Assistant and Joint 
ed IC8 ie 1908 a Sc ceant Golncte: Secretary ( untess of Duthering Lund for 
Satara 1908 iota Sut rintendent, Land 26 youre Hon Sec FX utive Committe,. 
Records, 1913-1916 Under Seuretary and Qur Diy tn [niia 101718 ZL ublwation 
De ’ y Simly Pout and Prescut Altrese North 
Puty Secretary to Bombay Government, hink Simla 
Revenue andl Hinan tal Departments 1916 20 uy 
nbsequentiy Deputy TOUATY hance Bric KIAND Sm Pauru Tinpsay, At, er 
At ar ier ae = ae a In| 1926 The dion Me Justice Buckland, budge, 
sar Lanncene PINRCiRIcA Whee ese High Court Calcutta aince 1919 Fdue I ton 
and Jciegraphs 1923 2 Of Secretary and New College Oxford m Maury, d af 


Jivingstone Barflay Call] to the Bar Inner 
ae D peparine z ides _ ee I mpk 1806 Practised tn Hiph Court Cal 
nunce Department, Government of India cutta Jubl ation Text Book on tho Indian 


BRAYSHA\ Maurice Wirrraw MSc (Teed) (ompanics Act, 1013 Address Bengal Club, 
AB Inst CL b 7 March 1883 fle Ripon Calcutta 
Grammar Scho 1) 189) 1900 und Tceds Un BUNBURY, TvEIYN Jawns, BA. (Oxon), 
Iversity 1900 1903 Lrainfag in Royal Dok M(, TP, Hn Pralieney Maglstrate, 
yard Chathum 1903 > Appt Asstt Pipl General Manager Messrs lorbes  lorbes, 
neer Indian PW oD (Railways) 1305 Asst Campbell & Go Itd, Bombay 6 31 Oct 
Knginecr Jastcin Kengal Railway 190) 00 1388 Edu Lho Oratory School, Queen 
Assistunt and Paccutive Engineer under Sit Colkge Oxford and Cacn Univ Krance 
Robert Gales on the Construction of the Sari Joined Lorbes Forbes, Campbell & Co ltd 
Bridge over th Ginges 190915 Assistant = and came to Bombay Jn 1912 acrved with 
Agent North Westin Railwiy 191517 (renadicr (suards in 1017 and 1918 in 
Dy Gontrler Indian Muaniticns — Board lrance ending up ag Captain Addrasa 
191718 Apsistant Secretary and Railway Mount [da (umballa Hill Bombay 
Director Railway Boud 1918 24. Dy Agent 
BB AC] Radway 19.4 d4ddecss BOB RUNDI, HOW Mawarao Rasa SiR RAGHUBIR 
& € T Railway Boml wy QINGHJI BAHADUR, GOST, 1019 KCSI,, 


1897, GOL], er 1900, GCVO er 

BROWN, Peror, AKCA 1898, Indian “% ' ' 
Educational Service, 1800, Principal, Govern andl Baipatara 1869, 5 1889 Address 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since )909, & une ane 
Birmingham, 187., m 1908,d of Lt Col Sir BU RDWAN Hon Sig Bray CaaAND MANTAB, 
Adelxrt Talbot, E CIE , Fdue Fdward, MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of, GOLE 
VI Grammar School and School of Art, ey 19.4 KO ST er 1911 KOLE ,er 1909, 
Firmingham , Principal Mayo Schoo) of Art JOM «r 1900 FRGS FERSA FRCTO, 
and Curator, Museum, Lahor , 1899 1909 on INBA MRAS fon TID Camb 
deputation, Assistant Din cto, Art Ixhib: and Flin 19.6 6 19 Oct — 1881 
tlon, Delhi Durbar, 1902 03 Officer Iu charge Member of Sri (lags in Civil Division o 
Art Section and Traste Indian Wugeum, In flan Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
1910 Pubkeations Picturesque Nepa!, 1912, digplaye 1 by him in the Ovcrtoun Hall Cal 
Indian Painting, 1917, Tours in hikkim cutta 7 Nov 1908 adopted by late Mahara- 
1917 (2nd Editéon 1922) Indlan Painting jadhiraja and succeeded 1887, being 
under the erin pears 1924 Address 28, installed in independent charge of zemindari, 

Chowringhee, Calcutta, 1903 management in intervening years 
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carried on by hia father, the late Raja Bun 
Biharl Kapur; two a, two d, Burdwan 
(the Senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and {importance among the 
great Bengal xcmindaris. Has travelled 
much in Jndia; made a tour through Central 
Europe, anid visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was recoived by King Kdward: a 
Member of Imperial Janbiatlve Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Couneill, 
1918 , Member of the Hengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council) from Mareceh 1022 to Apri 
1924; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Pel gate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was rerelved by King (icorge V, Received 
the Freedom of the Citles of Manch:ster 
Kdlnaburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926 Trustec 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President, Agri- 
Horticultural Soclety of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President of the J3ritish Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again since 
1025 ; Trustee of the Victorla Memorial Cal- 
entta since 1914; Churman, Calcutta Jmpertal 
\King-Empcror George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12 ; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
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Asstt. Engineer, Yorkshire Electrio Power 
Co., Engineering Reaearch Student,Sheffield 
University ; Lecturer in Engineering and 
Head of Machine Tool and Cutting Toot 
Research Departments; Technical Manager, 
Guy Motors, Wolverhampton : and Lecturer 
in “lectrical Engincering, Wolverhampton 
Technical College. Publications: (Books): 
Lathes: their Couatraciion and Operation : 
Tho Testing of Machine Tools; Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting, (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Soclety of Engineers and Metallurgists and 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. Technical Articles: 
Upwards of 200 on various Engineering gub- 
jects in the Technical Press of England, 


America and India, Addrese: V. J.T. 
Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 
BURT, Bryce Curpneiau, M.R.E,, B. So. 


(London), 1.4.8, Secretary Indian Central 
(‘otton Committee. 6. April 29, 1881. Hduc, 
Univ. Coll., London, Assistant Lecturer, 
Liverpoo! University, 1902-4, Trinidad, British 
West Indies, 1904-7, Entered the Indian 
Agricultural Service, January 1908; Dy, 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, 
1908-21; Director of Industries, United 
Provinces (In addition) 1912-15. Address: 
20, Wodehouse Road, Fort, Bombay. 


BURRELL, Percy Savile, M.A,, C.I.E. 
Indian Educational Service, Has of Philo- 
sophy, Allahabad University, b. 11 Deo, 1871, 
m, Ethel Marion Jane Bilton, Educ,: Leeds 
(irammar School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Assistant Master in various English 


Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publuations: Vijaya 
(itikha, and various other Bengall poctical 
works and dramas Studics Jmpressions (the 
Diar of a Ewopean Tour); Meditations ; 
ele Heir: Mahatajudhirnja Kumar Saheb Uday 


Chand Mahtab, BA, b 14 July 1905 — Bchools. Appointed to the Indian Educa- 
Address: The Palace, Burdwan; Bay tional Service In 1904 and held the posta of 
Manzil, ANpor, Calcutta; The Retreat, Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
Kurseong, Bengal; Ros bank, Narjecling, of Queen's College, Benares, Asstt. Direc- 
Mosaphca Manazil, Agua, UP, cte. tor of Public Instruction, U. P. Prof, of 


Philosophy, University of Allahabad, 
Publications « Articles on Plato's Republic in 
Mind, Address: C/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W, 1. 

BUTLER, His EXCELLENOY 81k Montaav, K.C, 
1.,C C.1.E., C.V.0., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.8., 
Governor. vot Central Provinces (1925). b. 
19 May 1878. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Educ. at Halleybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab aa 


BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (Dayasagar) b. 
March 1867 (Ilastings). Became a Salvation 
Army Officer in 1885. Secretary for the 
Salvation Army's Publicity and Vernacular 
Literary work In the Western India Territory. 
Arrived in Bombay from rene in January 
1887. m. Licut. Jeeta Bai Galla Borsada 1890. 
Has held various rears in N. 
India, Punjab, HKajpu Gujarat and | 
Telegu country. Has edited the Gujarati 


Salvation Army periodicals for the past 19 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army eongs and conipiler of acveral 
song books in (Gujarati, Hind: and Punjabi. 
Trauslator of ‘‘The Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and “Orders and Kegulations for 
Salvation Army Soldiers” and ‘‘ Orders and 
Regulations for Salvation Army Officers” 
into Gujarati. Address; The Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Morland Road, Bombay. 


BURLEY, Grorak WILLIAM, Wh. Ex., 1906; 
B.Sc, (Engincering) ( London), 1921; MLI. 
Mech. E., 1923; MI.E., 1923, M.A.S, ‘Mech. 
B., 1926 ; Professor of Mechanical 
Hnginesring, Victorla 
Inatitute, Matuuga, Bombay 6. 1885. m, 
Ella Elizabeth, ed. Harry mn. Edue.: 

Sheffield University College and Sheffield 


Unlveralty (Applied Science Department). 


Asstt. Commr. 1896, juor. sec. to Fin. Commr. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Settl, 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 

For. Dept., 1908; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909; Deputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt. of India (Home Dept. ), 
1911 ; special dut gp Soot hs Sec. to Royal Commn. 
on the Public ervices in India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, P ab 
Legis. Council, 1921; Sec. to Govt. of I 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address : Governor's Camp, ©.P. 


Jubilee Technical BUTLER, 8m (SPENCER) Hancourt 
eae a (1028); K.Q81., er. 19211; OSL, 


O.LE., 1901; LOS, D. itt Lid. 
0 


3 ne §., F.Z.8., F.B.8.A.Hon.Life Member 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
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York Charmin Indian States Reforms In 





quiry Committ: 6 1 Ave 18b0 
m 1894, Blorence d of | Nelson Wright 
Educ Hirrow Balliol ¢(ollkege, Oxford 
Served ag Scerctary to) Taminc Commis 
sioncr dining Secntuy to Govern | 
ment Director of Agriculture Judiadil Sec 


retirytoGovernment Deputy Commissioner | 
Tucknow Foreign Sccorctury to the Govan | 
ment of TIndii Mimlecr of the Pxvccutive 
Council of the Governor Gener Pieut Ge- | 
vernor of Burm: 191) 17 Tint Governor ind 
Governor of the UP, 19181922 Governor 


of Burma, 1923 1927) tdbe ss Gov rn | 
ment of India PD thn 
RY RAMITE JEETEEBHOS Sir) Wht (1928) 


ELDIST SON OF RUSTOMIEL DV IRAMWIER JRE DEE 


BHOY Fandlord ind Merchant aye Tinded pio | 


Sharaf 
ek 


prictor owning 9 OOO reres in Sale tte 
of Bombiy for 1927) 6 la&th beh 

Jotbal Tameactyen Cursetjee Gerind) Daushitar 
ot Sir Jamset) ¢ Jej cbhoy 2nd art 2 du 

St Nvatis School and Colle Bombay 
J P (1908) Hon Pres Miagte 1908 101) 
Delegate Parse Cdilet Matrumondil Court 
(1009 192) Chiteman Standing Commiuttec 
of Bombay WMunielpal © rporition (1924) 
Memlur Bombay | Mund dpal © onpor ation 
from JOLt VMemlar loud of Pllm © aso 
from 102% Moambor Geovt ot India Commit 
tec for Con Htiomnd) Rale ase of Prisoners 1924 
Chairmin Byrimjee Jecjecbhoy Purst Cha 
Titabli Institution wd 32nd bombay Pus 
Vioncars Boy Scouts and Hon Lreasurer 
Jombiuy Presidency Releawed Prosoncis Ail 
Boadty Donated esum ot Rs 200 000 tor 
the foundation of an Hospital tor Children 
It bong the tirstofits hind din Indian tddiess 
The CHP, Rad. Row) Bombay 


Jamis OUE (OM) Tr MA 
MB (hilo (Glew) DPPH (Comb) Chict 
Madea Officer Necth Western Radlwoy 
6 12th July bas Fdue Lniversity of 
Glagow Hous Su on Tens Phystain 
Cligyow Royal Infirmary ind Vactorsa Tnfleme | 
iv Glisxgow Asst ft Professor of Ant any, 
Ciluspow University Resident) = Physiiin, 
Ruchell and Kiiphtewood Hlaspitals ibis. 
vow Sanitary Officcr  fth Ganeril Hospital 
Miot RA™WMC  (leimy ) Dy Assist unt 
Dititor Medial Sastes (Santtary) | th 
Jucknow Divisbom Scrmor Assistant Health 
Offer Bomb uy Muntap ality: Princ al | 
Midie al and Health Offer GPP Railway 
and Major Auailnuy Pores Me teal Cory ss 
Additas Co The Agent North Westirn 
Rulway Headquartas Off ¢, Pmypites Row 
Lahore 
CALCULA, Bisnop of, Most Rrv Toss Wist 
coTmt, D Db 23 Octobsr 1363 « of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Buhop of 
Durham) Edue : Cheltenham and itcr 
house, Cambridge Joined the S PY 
Mission, Cawnporr, 1889 Tbishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905 Bishop of Caleutta and Metro | 
polltan in India, 1919 Address Calcutta 
CALVERT, Huperr BSc (lond) CEL | 
(1925) , Mcmber Ec«yal Commission on 
Agricultare, 1¢ 5 (Commissioner Rawalpinds | 
vision b 30 Nov 1875 m Oclanis, ¢ of 
late Edward O'Brin, ICS LZduc, Univ 
Coll and St Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I08 


G 


( 


(AMPBIIT HINry 


| ( ARLY, 


CARO! 


CARK, SIR HOBFRT WINCH, 
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1807, arrived India 1808 , Asstt Commr and 
Deputy Commr Specisl Duty in Weatern 
Itntet, 1906) Registrar, Co operitive Soclee 
tus 1916 to 1925; Member Logistitive As 
aombiv 1023-26; Lillow, Punjab Univetaity. 
Publications Laws and Prindples of Co opera- 
tion (2nd Lad 1921) Tho Wealth and Wel- 
tin ofthe Punjab (1922) Co opcrative Con- 
solulition of Holdings In the Punjab (Agric 
Jour of India) Prozressin the Consolidation ag 
Holdingain the Punjab(Progs, Indian Leonomic 
Assn) Agricultural Co-operation in India, 
and the Hiughee Linince 9 of Agricultural 
Co operation In Indisy (Internation ul Review 
Of Agucultuial Foomomiis)s Agricultural 
Co operation in the Punjab [he Re construc 
tion of the Punjab, ‘The Size and Dstri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphicta and various — articha on 
€conomle subjects in the Bongal 
}oonomic) Journal, Indian Journal of Leo 
nomics Bombay Co operative Quarterly, ete. 
Address Civil Sccretariat: lahore, Punjab. 


AMPBIETT Tit HON Mn JuSTICF ARCHIBALD, 
Ba, Purnm Judge High Court, Lahore 0b, 
18 Jan 1877 m to Violt youngest @ of tho 
late Sir Cec Beadon AO ST 1 t -Governor 
of Bengal Adue Harrow and Pembroke Coll , 
Cambridge Tntercel EC & (Punjab) 1901, 
Asstt Commi Registrar Chief Court, 1912, 
Ofte Dist and Sessions Judge, 1918, Addl, 
Juda High Court 1921, Pirmanint Judge, 
1925 iddrese Lahore 


Bar al Taw (hing’sa Inn 
Dublin) 6 29 March 1870 0 om Miss Katherine 
Kipyen Honour min it the Johan Brooke 
Scholirship Examinitlon tx Chief Presidaney 
Magistrate (Ag) Bombay Js Clerk of tha 
Crown Bombay , late Prof Govt Law &chool, 
Bombay Pullcatun The Taw of Land 
Acquisition in British India (fripathiand Co ); 
Jiading with the Lnemy (Buttcrworth), 
the Taw of War and Contract (Oxford Uni. 
versity Press) Address) Datoobhoy Mansions, 
Mayo Road, Bombay 


SIR Wirrocanny LANGaRR, Kt, 
(1924) Senior Partner Catcy and Daniel for- 
mcorly Sentor Ruskicnt Partner, Bird & Co. 


and 2) W Hilgers & Co 6 12 Oct 1875 m 
Hlizabcth Georgina Nott (nte Bluckle), 
Tdue Wellington College Came to Indla. 
1901) Vitec President, Bengal Chamber of 


Commerc , 1922 President 1923 Bengal 
Icgis Council, 1920 24 Panclof Dy Pregl. 
dents, 1023 24, Sheriff of (Calcutta, 1924; 
Director Impcri] Bank of Indin, 1922-24, 
President, 1924, Calcnita, Trusti« of Victorla 
Wo morial, and Raclal Distinctions Committce; 
1922) Member, Fagislative Assembly, 1925, 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 


(ror NIFIS LA (Oxon), Solleltor 6, 
1878 dae Ol vate and Univ, 
Oxtord Address Pedder Road, 


Kr (1926); 
Managing Dinctor, Balinir Lawrie & Co, 
Itd & 1877 m to Lwiyn Margaret Rruce, 
cldur d@ of Herbert Johnston, Neq, W. 

Ldinburgh Educ The Abby, Ih ckenham, 
Kint. Tca-planting in Assam, 1898-1901, 
thereaftir jotard Balmcr Iawrie & Co, ('al- 
cutta, beame scolor resident partocr 1916, 


23 ‘Aug 
C olli gre 
Lombav 
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Pres of European Association 1922 25, 
Address 7, Alipore Park,"Calcutta 


CARROLL, C, Agent, Bengal Nagpur Rail 
way 6 1877  Joincd Bengal Nagpur Rly 

as Agstt Traffic Superintendent 1001, Dist 

Traffic Superintendent from 19047, Pcr 

sonal Asstt to Agent, 1907, Superintendent 
of Goods, 1909 Dist Traffic BSupdt hharag 
pur, 1910 Supdt of Coods, 1911, repr scn 

ted b. N Itly on several occasions on Goods 
Clarsification Committe: of Indian Rly 
Confce Association, was Chairmanof Rates 
sub Committer 1920, attachid to Aygcnt’s 
Office as Rates Re vision Ofhcer 1919, Con 
firmed Supdt , Rates and Dev lopincnt, 1920 

Dy Gen! Traffic Manacer, 192., Commercial 
Jraflic Manager 1925, apptd Agent, 19.7 
Address Calcutta 


CASSELS, MAJ -GENERAL SIR ROBERT ARORI 
BALD K(f} (192770 ST PSO Adjutant 
General, Army Ucpartment (1028) 6 1 
March (876 m Miss 1 E Jaclson (1904) 
Served in the Luroy(an wat, including J gype 
and Mcsorotamia Commanded Peshawar 
District, 19231928 Address Army Hes 
quarters Delhi and Simla 


CAUMONT Rr Rev Mar  Forrvnatvs 
Henry, DD, OS}!C, lst RC Bishop of 
Ajmer since 1018, 8 Tours, 10 Ke 1871 
Edue Yours Took his vows, 1890, pricst 
1896, joined Mission of Rajputana , 1897, 
Military Chaplain of Nicmuch, 1900, and of 
Mhow, 1901, Prfect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903 <Address Bishops Hotsc, 


eer 

CHAMAN IATI Diway MT A Member Iegi 
slative Assembly since $925 ¢ 180. Ldue at 
Convent of the Sacred Heirt, Murtee Gordon 
Mission (College Raw pind) Private 
Tutors at Folkcstom., London and Paris 
Joinud the Middle femple in 10100 finished 
his Bar Final in 1914, took Honcurs Degree 
in Jurisprudcuce from Tests Collige Ostord 
1917, apent 1918 1919 touring J nglaud in 
connection with the Tame Kule Dc putation 
headed by Mr Silak was appoint d General 
Leitor of Coterte a London quarterly of Art 
and literature returned to Indi in 19.0, 
joined the stalf of the Bombay Chronicle as | 
Asstt Lditon founded the All Indiv Trade 
Union Congresa in 1920 Address  Iunhore 
(Punjab) | 
OHAMNEY, JT-Cor Hrary, CMG _ = 1900 
Principal Police Training Colleg:, Surdah, 
& Shillelagh,co Wicklow, m Ist, 1907, Hon 
Occilia Mary Rarnewall (@ 1908), ster of 
18th Lord Trimkston 2nd, 1913, Alice ,| 
d of Col W EF Akilingham oat Castle 
Bellingham, co London Fdue Monaghan 
Diocesan School Serwd South Africa, 1900 
first as Major Commanding Lumsdcn’s Hors | 
and later with South African Coustabulary 
Jjoin.d Indian Polle., 1909, accompanied 
the relk{ column to Manipur in 189) 
Address [ollce Training Colligc, Surdah 
Rajshah!, Bengal 

CHANDA KAMINI KuMAR, MA (1886), BI 
MUA Advocate High Court, ( ilentt 
b Sept 1864 m Chandrapralha Chaudhun 
Edue Presidency Coll, Calcutta Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Clovernor- 
General's Council, Fellow, Calcutta Unt ersity 


CHARKHART, 


Who's Who in Indsa. 


Publuwcations Presidential Address, 1st Surms 
Valley Conference, 1906° Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference 1919, Presidential] § Address, 
All India Postal and R M §8, Conference, 
1924 Address Silchar, Assam 


CHARANJIT SINGH, SmpaR eee Be of the 


lunjab, Fellow, & G § , Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
1uling family , 6 1883 «s of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh, Ldue Jullunder, Chief College, 
Governmcnt College, Lahore Member, 
Council of State, 1024 Addrese Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City, Chadwick, Simla W 


H TI MAHARAJA DHIRAJT 
SH AHDAR UI MtIk MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH J1 DFO BAHADUR Bb Jan 1903 S 1920 
}ilue Mayo Coll, Ajmcr invested with 
full Ruling Powcrs on December 8th, 1924 
t/dvese_ Charkhari Statc, Bundelkhand 


CHAITL RIEL, SIB ATUL CHANDRA KCIF 


(1925) High Commissioner for India (1925), 
b 24 Nov 1874 Edue Hare School and 
Prosidency Coll Calcutta, and King’s Coll 

Cambridge, 12 (1) Vina Mookerjee (deceased), 
(?) Gladys M Broughton OBIT PD. 8c 
Intered] C S , 1897 Served in U P Special 
Inquiry into industries in U FP 1907-08 

Registrar Co operitive Societies, U P 1012- 
16 Tevenne Sec U FP Govt., 191718 Ch 
Sic, U P Govt, 1919, Govt of India 
dckgate to International Iabour Confce , 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 1924, 
192) and 1926 Pr alent Tntern ition il 
Tabour Conterer ¢ 19.7 and to league of 
Nations Assembly, 1925 Represoatasive of 


India on Governng Body  Internitional 
Pibeur Offe has tcen Mcamber of T conomic 
Committee since 192. Member Munitions 
aut Jndustrias Boar! 1920 Secretary to 
the Covernment of India Depirtment of 
Judustries 19.) Member of the Viceroy p 


Faccutive Council in Charge of Industries and 
Jaulour Memter of the Tegiaautive Assembly, 
21 24 0 Daddication Note on the Industrics 
oi the Tinte | Provinces (1900) Address 
4— Grosvcnor Gardens Toudon SW 1 


CITAUBAL Sm Manapev BuoaskaR KCIE 


er 1917, CS,1, 1911, A, 1LB,) 15 
Sept 1857, m Anandibal only @ of Para 
shram 8 Guyte 1870 Fduc Government 
High School Poona , Deccan College, Poona 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879 83, Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay IR83 Govt Pleadcr High Court Bom- 
lay 19060 Actimz Pursnc Judge High Court, 
Bombay, 1908, Member of the Executive 
Counril of the Governor of Bombay, 1910 12 
and 1915 17, Member of the Public Services 
Commn, 1913 15 Chancellor, Indian 
Womcn s University, 1920 Vice-Chairman, 
anduow Churman Dec um Fducation Sodety 
Prosttent of Commission to try Jicction peti 
tions at Bljsum and = Dharwar 1924 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Almcdnagir 1027 Address 6, Finance 
Otlice Road Poona 


CHAUDHARI, Joages Coanpra, BA (Oxon), 


MA (Cal), Bar-at Law 6 28 June 
1863 m Salasibala Devl 3rd ad of Slr Surend- 
ranath Banerjea Edue Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Oalentta, St. 


CHINOY 
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Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; kditor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta’ in 1901 1902 and 
1906-7, Member, Bengal Council 1904 7 
Member, Legislative Assembly 1021 1923 
Publications Calcutta Weekly Notes Address 
8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,’’ 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRI IAL CHAND HON TUUTENANT 
THK How Rao BANADIR, BA LIB OB} 

6 1882 m Shrimati Sushila Dovi belonging 
to a Slkh Jat Bamuily of lerozcpur_ Dist 
Educ St Stephens Collegi, Welht Joined 
Revcnue Dc partment 1904 took IL B degree 
1912 and practmcd a9 luwycr at Rohtah 

elected Vice Chairman District Boar tl 191617 
elected Punjab (Council 1926 nomi 
nated Council of State 1922 Prosit, All Indias 
Jat Maha Satha 1918 (lected) Manager 
of High School for Sons ot Soldicrs hon 
recruiting offer during Was Minister 
Punjib Government (resigned in 1028) 

Revenue Member, Bharatpur State 1024 
and Prusrlent  Stite Council 
Addriss Bharitpur Rajputana 


CHFTIIAR, Lui Hon Diwan Bawapor Sirs 
R M SIR ANNAMAIAL CHIITLS Banker and 
Memtcr of the Council cf State & 1881 Has 
been amcomber of Madras] yoslative Council 
Member of the Total Board of the Imperial 
Bank of India Manager and founder of the 
Sri Mcenakshi group ot institutions at (hidam 
baram Sri Minvkshi ¢ ollege (.) Shirl Mina 
kshi Sanskrit Coll ge (3) Shit Minakshi J atil 
College and (4) Shri ‘Minakshi 
Training Colley. is a lifU member of the 
Senate of the University «f Madris fa a 
member of the Naittukkhottai Chetty Cam 
mnunity fddreay Natins Vilis 38, Police 
Comm:,’8 Nd , Veyery, Madris 


CHELITY, R Kh Suanwtnuam BPA BI 
Lawyer and Mcembcr, Icgislative Asscmbly 
b 17 Oct 1892 7Fdue Ihe Madris Christian 
College J lected a8 a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council In 18.0 was ay pointed 
Council Sccretary tothe Devdopment Ministe: 
In 1922 in Oct 1922 was de puted by thi 
Madras Govt to report about measurcs of 
Temperance Tkformin Bombay Hengal and 
the United Provinces Liccted in 1923 ap 
member, Legislative Assembly Visited Ing 
land tn May 1924 ag one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the \itional Convention 
of India, visited Australia 14 Indlin roproan 
tative on the Dek gation of the Impire Par 
liamentary Association in Scptmber 1926 
was re (Iccted uncontested to Legis Assembly 
inthe Gene Kiection of 1926 Chicf W hit of 
the (Congress Party In La gistative Asscin 
Address ‘Hawarden,’ ace 
Coimbatore 


SULIAN MRHERALI1, JP and Hon 
Mapistratc, Merchant Managing Partner in 
the firm of f M Chinoy A Co 6 16th Ecbru 
ary 1885, m Miss Sherbanvo ludhabhoy kb 
rahim Educ Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College founded the wall known 
frm of Automobile Distnbuturs and Logi- 


( ourse 


1926 Te 


_—. 


Oriental 


ly | 


CHINTAMANI, 


-~ 
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neers the Bombay Garage now situated 
at Moher Buildings Bandstand Chowpatty 
Mainly naponabk tor the Wirelass Indus 
try in India Dinctor of the Indian Radlo 
leligraph Co and the [ndjan Broadcasting 
(> [td tddress Meher Mangzil) Carmichaol 
Roval Cumballa Hil Bombay 


CHIRRAVOOR] YAJNESWARA, 
Chiet tditar of Lhe Teader of Allahalad 
6 1) April 1880, m Srimati Krisinavenem- 
Ina J iu = Mahatajae Collec) | \Vizlanagram 
Yditor of The Jeader Allshabad 1009 20, 
Momlir U P ]egdolative Cound] 1916 1924 
Delegate of the Diberal Party to England, 
1919) Ccncral Sccretary | National J iberal 
} oderttion cf India President ibid, 1920 
Minister ct bdnertion and Tndustrka UP 
bx.t. ) )©6 Leiter of the /nftan Daly Marl 
for a short thine In 1925 Publsicatiune 
Indtin Sodal) Ro torm  190L Speeches and 
Wiitings ct Sit Ph rozeshah Mehta 10065. 
Aditros Gaurt Nivas 18, Gcorge Town, 
ATnhal ad 


HITINAVIS, StmR GanaanpnaR MADHAY 
KCIL, CIlL , & 1883, solected to 

Ccontral Piovinees on ane 
Council 1803 1805, 1808-09, 
the Coronation of King 
Perosidentof C.P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906, addl- 
tional member of Vicoroys Legislative 
Council, 1907, elocted repriantative of 
landholders in tho linperlal reformed Council, 
1910-1916 Nominated Member of Imp Legis 
Council from 1018, landholderin G P Presi- 
dent Nagpur District Council, 1888 1024 
Irchtdent, Contral Provinces Legis Connell 
(1021 19.5) Prosident, Nagpur ripe eit 
ee 1018 Address Nagpur, Cintra! Pro- 
VUneds 


represent 

Icgislative 
hing’s ,ucet at 
}dward VIF 1902, 


SIR SHANKAR MADHAV, KT 
(1926) BA, Kaltser{ Hind Gold Medal 
(1901) Iraperial Service Order (1914), 
Presid nt © Po Legislative Councll 8 Dec 
$ 1803 om Parvathbul J dite Lree Cliurch 
Mission School Nagpur and then — at 
LIphinstonc College, Bombay Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Sersice undcr the Stata 
toryrtles 13 July 388) contiraicd as Avsistant 
Commissiontr 6th GUct 1887, appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896, a 
member of the Indian kactory Labour Com 
Ini4ston, 1907 08, officiated as Divislonal 
Commissioner 1909-10, retired from Service 


Ist March 1910, was Minister to ( FP Gove 
ernincnt trom 18 Dec 1920 to 27 Marth 
1024 Addr es Near Mintal Hospital 


Naypur, © P 


CHOKSY, DR NUSSERWANJEK HIORMASJER, 


CI 1922, khan Bahadur (1837), Chevalier 
ot the Crown of Ituly (1899), Medalliste- 
ds Lpid mica Republique dt ancuwe (2906), 
MID (Hon Causa) Ilreiburg, F.C 2.8. 
(Bombay) BM & &, (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912 27 
View President Collge of Physkians and 
Surgeous, Hon Sccrctary, Sir Leslii Wilson's 
Hospital Bund and the Vitrroys Leprosy 
Jicllef Lund. 6 7 Oct 1861 m Screnbal 
pag Shaver: duc Liphinstone 
High ool and Grant Medical College, 


CIARKLL 
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Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum 189097, Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectious | 
Diseases Hospita] (1888-1921) and Maratha . 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921) JTublwations - 
Numerous publications on Plague Cholera | 
Relapsing lever, Teprosy, Special reports: 


connected with these subjects, etc Address | 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill 
CHRISTOPHERS, Ligut-Con SAMUEL 


Rickaky MB, CTI QBRF IMS 
Ik RS, Director, Central Rea arch Institut 
Address Central Rescarch lustitutc, hasauli 


CLARKE, Major RopertT Wiullax AM 
Inst CL, MIML, HM _ Iradce Commis 
siontr Bombay, & 20 Jan 1872 m Dorothy 
Ann St Aubyn, d of latu Mijor W J St 
Aubyn Durham Fight Infantry Adue at Mal 
vern Colieg.c and the She Meld Schoc] of Mincs 
North West Ry, (Central Provinecs and 
Bikaner State from 189) 1802. Served as 
Mining and Civi]) Lnginecr in Australia, 
Canadt British North Borne Russia 
Roumania and Spun Joined Sth Batt 
York and Tiancaster Repimcnt August 1014 
aud served in Trance till March 1919 
Secondcd to Lorcign Office, Mirch 19190 und 
served on Kiilway Mossion to Poland | cone 
mile Mission in Ccntral and Kiustorn Luroje 
and a8 Leonomic Japoat to the Interallicd 
Picbiscite Commission In Upper Salesreup te 
Scptemnbir 1922 Was Member cf (he bE conor 
Lxports Conforcace in Paris, D2band borciyn 
Ollie delepate tu the Poague cf Nations on 
the Upper Silesian question, 1021) Jccturet 
before the British lnstitute of Internation J 
Affuiia May 1023 on The taflucnes of Luc! 
on International VPolltics Address = N 
chinge Buildings, Ballird Lstate Bombay 


WALILR DYOUGIAS MONTGOMERY 
H M Trade Commissioner Calcutta Bort 
ird March 1890./ duc High School khalso and 
Jrinity Colluac, Glonumond In business 
in Burnin and India 10111921 joined Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers, 1015 served with 
38th Dozras Molwand campaign, 1015 16, 
appointed Asstt Cable Consor, Madras, 1016 
and P<puty Controller (Hidis) Indian Muni 


CLUTIIRBUCK SIR PutTkR HENRY, 
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Recruitment Committe 1922 Sccrctary 
Workmcens Compensation Cammitter 1922 
Under Seantary to Government of Indl 


19.34 Advinar and delkegite International 
Jabour Conforenccs Genova 1021 and 1923 
Dy Sceretary to Government ot Indias 
1 partment of fn lustrics and Tatour 19247 
Momber Ligislative Assembly 1923 1920 27 
Publications Inilan bactory Law Adminis 
tration (19.1) the In filan Workmens Com 
Pusition Act (1924) Indian Kactory Legis 
lation a Historical Survey (18.7) cte 
Address 9 Hastings Road New Delhi 


At 
20) CIF,1918 CB] ,1919 VD, 1912 

Ra S 1249 [18 Inspector General ot 
Foreststothe Government of Indie since 1921 
6b 1868 ¢ of late Alexand 1 Cluttcrbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford m 1896 Rose Winifred 
@ of Alfied Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 


District Superintendent of Police, Central 
Provinces, India, two s. Educ Clifton 
Collkyc, Bloxham Coopers Hill, Royal 
Indian Lnazmoring Colluye Indian lorcest 
Service, Contral Provinces 1889 — trans 
firmed to the United Provinces, 1890, 
Ieputy Cons rvater of Jorstys 1897 
Conservator of Forests, ELastern Circle 
UP, 1913, Chief Conservator of 1 orests, 


U P, 1915, Kalsirl Hind Medal (silver) 
1911, served in Volunteer forces, 1887-1018 
Hon ADC toth Treut -Governorofth t P 
P81 Tt Celdincommniniofth (Northern) 
UP Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917 18 was Member of U FP Logislative 
Council, 191920 Address Simla 


Tovls LvVLIEIGH Baw 
TRL, TP, C11 LCS ~ Political Agent, 
Orissa Kc udatory States,sinee 1006, 8 29 
Oct I8S7d3qg m Dorothy Lorstr Gricve, 
d os 0 J Gricve, J.P Brauxholm Park 
Fdue Dulwich Colkge, Sidney, Saseex 
Collige, Cambridge Arrived in India, 
1807, Undcr &ermtary to Govt of Bengal 
in Revenue and Gencral Dept, 100072, 
Registrar Co operative Credit Sock tica, 1905 
Publuwation azettecr, Orissa kcudatory 
States Address Sambalpur, B N Kailway, 


tions Board Bombav 191819, Hon becrctary, COLVIN, GEORGR LETHBRIDOF, O B (1919), 


Cochin Chamber of Commcerco and Membir 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoe’ Committec, ldo 
Address Ucngal Club, Calcutta 


OLAYTON, Hua Byarp, CI.E (1024), IG8 
Municipal (ommr, Bombay & 24 Dew 1877 
m Annio Blanch Nepean kdue St Piuls 
School, Wadham College, Oxford 1st Class 
Hon Mods 1st Class Lt Hum Cameto Indii 
1901 , served in Bombay Presidency employed | 
in Military TInutelligence Brench of War’ 
Office, 191419 Address * Mount Pleasant 

Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CLOW ANDRIW GOURIAL M4 
Clk (1028) 
April 1800 am. 


i i 
Indian Civil Service 6 2H 
Ariadne Mavis) Dunderdale | 
1925 = Fiduc Merchiston  Casth = School 
Ldinburgh ost Johns College Camt nde 
Sirved In lo Po ous Asstt Collictor Assistant 
bittloment Ottecr and Sctthment Oftar 
1914 20) Sccretary Disorders Inquiry) Com 
mittec, 10.0 Cuntrolir labour Bunau 
Govt of lnodit, 1020.3 Chairman, Stamens 


CMG (1918), Y SO (1016); Commendator: 
of the Order of St Maurice and 8t Lazarus 
(Italy) 1920, Avent, Last Indian Railway 
b 27 March 1878 m Katherine Mylne, ¢d 
of James Mylne of Edinburgh Sdue 

Westminster Joined L I Railway, 1998, 
served in Army (france and Italy) during 
war 19141919, Hon Brigadser-General 
in Army, Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1910 to 1921 
Rejoined E JI Riv in 1921 as Agent. 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


}SS CONNOR, LIkUT COLONEL SIR FRANK POWELL, 


ht (1926), DSO, FRUS,I M 8, Pro 
fessur of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta 0b 
1377 m Grate Lilen lies, d. of late R O 
Lees Educ St Biurtholomow’s Hospital,Londoa 
Indian Army, Clvilin Bengal, War service in 
Lrance and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des 
patches four tines, DSO, Brevet Lieut - 
Colonel), Profeasor of Surgery, Medical College. 
Address 2, Upper Wood Street, Calontta. 
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CONTRACTOR, Mis& NAVAJBAL DoRALII, B.A , 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Mayistrate ; Lady 
Superintendent, Chanda Ramji High School, 
Bombay, Educ: Wilson College, Bombay, 
First Indian Lady Fc llow in Arts in the }on- 
bay Univenity (1022), an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications Contributlons on topical 
educational and social subjects in Dnglish and 
Gujarati,in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. .ciddress >) Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 


COOKE, Major-GENkRaL HERBERT FOTHER- 
GILL, EK.B.B. (1924); C.B. (1919); CS.I. 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District from April 1924. 
6. 13 Nov., 1871. m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Bdue.; All Hallows School, Honiton ; 
B.M.C,, Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
a Indian Army, 1803; Captain, 1901 ; 

jor, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Colonel, 1016; Bt.Col., 1917 ; 
Substantive Colonel], 1917; Temporary Major- 
Goneral (1918), Substantive ajor- General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (inedal and 1 
Clasp); ‘irah, 1807 (2 clasps); Waziristan, 
1002 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1004 (medal and clasp); European 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1017 (don- 
patches seven times, U.8, D8 0., Lt.-Col.) ; 
several ycars on Statf Appointinents in India 
including 4 years as Dy, Adjutant-Gencral 
in India and officiating Adjutant-Genoral 
from March to Sept.1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarter, 1022-24. Address: 
C/o Moasrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPEL, Rt. REV. FRANOIS STEPHEN, R. O. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907.; 6. Les Gcts 
Savoy, 6 Jan. 1867. Educ. : Colleze of Evian. 
atbhobgg of Franec, Lyons, K.A., B. 8c. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of &t. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 


College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 


Address: Nagpor. 

CORBETT, Georrnr.y 

Oxon,), C.1.K. (1921); 
mmerce Department, 


LATHAM, M.A. 
Joint Secretary, 
Government = of 


India. 6. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
ad. of late George Beunctt, EHsq., Littes 
Rissington Manor, (los. Educ : Bromle 


ve School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, I+t 
lass. Hon. Mods. (1002), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (1994). Passed into I.€.8., 1904; 
Asstt. Commiesioner, C. P’., 1905-00, bettle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Comtnls- 
sioner, ©. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Industries 
and at Sccietary, C. P., 1918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of Indla, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and Hast 
Africa, 1920; ashington = Disarmament 
Conference, 1021 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Dire ctor 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1023 ; Otfy. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Addrese: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Dclhi and Simla. 


COTELINGAM, Jous PpracaSa Rao, M.A., 
¥.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 1891-1918. é. 9th Dec. 1860. mm. 
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Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Kduc.: Madras Christian Ooll, 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wealay Coll. ; Prinoipal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1884-1801 ; Momber, 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board alnco 
1805; Vive-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1001-4; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Counoll since 1803 ; 
Preadt., District Kducatlonal Council, Bellary, 
1021-24. Represented Indlan Ohristian Com- 
munity and Madras Prosidency on the Logis. 
amply, 1921-23. Addresa; Rock Cottage, 
ary. 


OOTTERELL, Ceo Bernard, C.1.B., 1.¢.8., 


Secretary to Government, Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department, Madras (1024). m. 1922. 
Educ.: St. Petor’s School, York Balliol 
Collvuge, Oxford. Entered I.0.8., 1808; has 
served In the Madras Presidency, since 1800; 
Deputy Commiastouer, Salt and Abkarl Dept., 
1905; Private Sec. to Govornor of Madras, 
1912-15, Address: Madras. 


COTTON, CHARLES WititaAM EGERTON, C.T.E. 


(1920), Agent to the Governor-(encral, Madras 
Statce, 1023, 6. 1874. Kduos ton and Univ. 
Coll, Oxford; IC 8., 18807, District work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Iiroctor of Statistios, Calcutta; Offg. Dfr.- 
(ienl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Offg. Dir. of Industrics, Madras, 1000-10; 
Dy. Secy. to the Govt. of Madras, 1011-183 
Dv, Socy., Govt. of India, 1012-15; Collector 
oOo: Customs, Calcutta, 1916-213 Director 
of Tndustries, Madras, 1921. Publications : 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 
‘aloutta Chatterbox, 1918; Handbook of 
Commercelal [nformation, 1019. 2nd K«lition, 
1024. Address: The Residency, Trivandrum, 
Travancore, 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHCART, ©, B. E. 


(1918) :M.A.,B.8c. C.6.,M..1.K..M.J. MEOu 
E., M.1.E, (Inod.); Dlrector, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. &. 10th Feb. 1877, Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Jolned Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1488 as apprertice, subsequently became 
Cieneral Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
wentto Indla and Suuth Africa and oventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mathor 
and }’latt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres(or the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits: 
has travelledin China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australla and Hyypt. During 
war services wore lent to Govt. of India; 
under Munitions Board was Controller of 
Pdorlty and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphiets on 
lechnical and Economic subjects, Address : 
?, Hure Strect, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, JAmes Henry, Doctor of Literature 


of Kelogijuku University, Japan, (1022), 
Principal, Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of 
Juternational Culture), Adyar, Madrarn. m. 
Margaret K. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (1008). 
Edue,: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Tcachers’ 
Course). Private Scerctary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt, Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Irelaud; Demonstrator in Ueography and 
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Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Kditor, ‘‘ New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, | 
Madanapalle . Fellow and Prof. of English, | 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal- | 
cutte beta painies A Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore Univermity 
Vieva- Bharati, Bengal, Kegistrar, Tho Theogo- 
cal World Universlty, Adyar (entre - 
nising Secretary, The Theosphical World | 
University Assoclation (India) , Gent. 
Editor, Theosophical World University | 
Text-books; a co-founder of the Iris 
Literary. and Dramatic Revival (1900, 
poct, dramatist, critic, educationists 


Who's Who in India. 


Educ. : Sowwerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological ei a Durham University. 
Deacon, 1801; Priest, 1804; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Katablishment, 1898; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop's Commissary, 
1910. Address; Cathedral, Madras. 


, Visiting Lecturer, Tagore s CRAIK, HEXRY DUFFIELD, B A. (OxoN.), C 8.1, 


(1924), Chhf S&centary to Government, 
Punjab. b 2nd January 1876. m. to E H d'0, 
Bakcn-Carr, Edue.: Lton and Pembroke 
Col, Oxford Joined IC 8. 18909) and 


arved in the Punjab and with the Govern- 


mint of India in various capacitics since 
then. Address. C/o ¢1vil Secretariat, Lahore. 


chibeonne: Publicatuons * (Prose) Atext-book CRERAR, Jamge, C.S.I. (1922); C.1.B. (1017); 


of Modern Geography, The Wisdom of the 
West, The Bascs of Theosophy, The Renaiss- 
ance in India, Tho Kingdom of Youth, Foot- 
steps of Kreedom, New Ways in English 
Literature, Modern uagteh Poctry, TheCultu- 
ral Unity of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work 
and Worship, The New Japan, The Philosophy 
of Beauty, Heathen Essays, Samadarsanna ; 
(Poetry) Hen Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, ‘Ihe Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The ell Branch, Etain the lie- 
loved, Straight and Crooked, The Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted keathers, Thi 

King’s Wife (drama), Sea-Change, Surya 
Gita, Forcst Meditation, Above the Kalnbow 

A Tibetan Banner Addrese.— ‘Theos. ph- 
cal Socicty, Adyar, Madras, 


COUSINS, Mrs. Marcarkt E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women's Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b. 7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. H. Cousins. due. 
Dublin and lJondonderry. Solo pianist 
before marriage; aiterwards became interosted 
jn reform movements in addition to muaic , 
Secretary, Irish Vegotarian Sauety; Hon 
urer and toundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchbe Lowue, a militant 
suffrage socicty in which she worked for 
seven years and sufiered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1013, spent two 
en in Liverpool, came to Indiain Oct. 1915. 
tcattons; aiticles in many newspapers 
and magazines, author of ‘‘ The Awa 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 


COVENTRY, BErwarD, CI.E., 1912; Agri- 

cultural Adviser to Indian States In Ccntral 
India, since 1016; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt. of India, Director of Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal ot 
Agricultural Colleg:, Pusa, Behar. 6. 10 Dec 
18590. Educ. ; Beaumont Coll. Came to India 
1881, and joined Indigo industry ; started agri 
cultural research station on modern lines, 1899; 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Research 
Inatitute and College, 1904, was made first 
Director and Principal; acted as Insp. Gen 
of Agriculture and became firat Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt. of India; retired 1016 
Addrese ; Indore, C.I. 


COX, Ven. Liontn Epaaz, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George’s Oathedral, and 
Archdeacon of Madras. 6, 28 March 1868. 


ning 
Lead- 


CRO8STHWAITE, 


CRUMP, LESLIE MAURIOR, 


Home Member, Govt of India since July 1927, 
b. 1877. mm. to Evelyn, d.of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Educated at George Wateon’s 
College, Edinburgh; Edinburgh University 
and Ballio] Colloge (Cxon). Assistant Collector, 
Siod; Managerof Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioncr, Bombay; Municipal 
Commuissioncr, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H, E, the Governor of Bombay; Scc. to Govt. 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Secretary to the 
Govt. of India, Home Dept, Acting Home 
Mimber, Government of Indja, 1926, Address: 
The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 


REV. CANON ARTHUR, 
Kxhibitloner of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal, 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1928, 
Missionary,8 P.G 6.2 Nov 1870. m.to Kate 
Loulsa Bariow. Educ : at 8. Veter’s School, 
York aud Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Missionary, 8. P. G@. and Vice-Principal, 
Christ Church Collige, Cawnpore, 1893-1900, 
Principal, 1910-1912, Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ, 1905; Hon Fellow, 1913, Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission, 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
Ali Siints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publwations ; ‘‘ The Tessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,’’‘* Patriotism,” ‘* Theoso- 
hy,” Comnmontary on II Corinthians in The 
hdian Church Commentary Serles. ‘‘Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.”‘‘ Du’a ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab,"’ “ Asha-i-Rab bani ki 
tartib par sawal o Jawab.”’ Address: 8. P. G. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 


C.1.E. (1921) 
Resident at Gwahor (1024). 6. 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKerrow, 4. of Dr. 
George McK errow of Ayr, Scotland, 14.14. 
Educ.: Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Rugby footbal! biue, 1896-97, 
Entered 1.0.8., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Dept., 
Govt. of India, 1900. Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Central India, Phulkian 
States and Baroda Publications: The Mar- 
rlageof Nausicaa and otherpoems. Address : 
The Residency, Gwalior. 


CRUMP, The Hon Sir Louls Charles, Et (1028) 


IC.8, Puisne Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
b 2nd Jan 1869 m Alice Russell. Hduc,: 
Privately and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
Indian Civil Service. Address; High Oourt, 
Bombay. 
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CUMING, Tae HON. MR. ARTHUR HERBERT, | 

Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 6. 24 Nov.” 
1871. m. Beryl (Christine Austen. Educ, : 
Weatminster School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indlan Civil Service, 1895, 
came to India, 1801; served aa Asaistant Mag., 
Bengal: Dy. Commr., Assam: Dist. and | 
Scesions Judge, Eastern Hengal and Agsam, 
officiated ag Legal Kemembrancecr, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916; 
appc Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921, | 

ress. 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 


CURRIMBHOY EBRAHIM, 81R, 2nd Rero-| 
net (Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim), | 


Merchant and Millowner. 6.11 Sep. 1867. m. 
Sakinabal, d. of the late Mr, Jajrazbhoy Pir- 
bhoy. Educ: privately. A leading member 
of the Khoja Moslem Community: a trustec 
of the Port of Bombay for 16 years; 
member, Municipal Corporation, forover 20 
years; adirector on the board of a number of 
Industrial concerns and of the Bank of Indla ; 
member, Advisory Cominittce of the Lept. of 
tndustry and the Industrial Disputes (Com. 
mittee, Member of the Board of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical fnatitute, nominatad by 
Government Shemff, Bombay 1922; Kaigir-l 
Hind, Gold Medal, 1921; 
1924, Succeeded his father, the 1st Ht., 


Bombay. 


| 
CUTTRIBS, C. A., M.B.E., F.R.G.3, F.R.8.A, , 


Sec., Burma Chamber of Commerce, Comimor- 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
and Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon. 6. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1868. m. Janet, d. of Dr. Haytert 
M.D.; was Hon. 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Pubdli- 
eatio.is : '* Memories of Old Rangoon *’; ‘* Hints 
to Arbitrators;’’ and Essays on Commerrla) 
Subjecta. Addrese: P.O. Box 324, Ranyoon 


DADABHOY, SiR MANECKJ! BYRAMJEE, 
C.LE. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.1.E. (1995); 
Member, Council] of State. 6. (Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, ©. B. K., 
d.of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Zdue.: Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887; Advovate of Bomba 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munic!- 
pal Corporation, 1880-00; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1801: President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1007; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911; Member of Viceroy’s 
ative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 

a Governor of the {mperial Bank of India 
(1920.27). Elected tothe Council of State, 
1921; and nominated 1926 Member, Fiscal 
Commission appointed by Govt. of India, 
Sept. 1921; Member of the Royal Comm ission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1025-26. 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
$6 years; Managing Director, Nagpor 
Blectric Light and Power Co., iy 
Berar Manufacturing Co., Lid., and the 
Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited. Proprietor: 
Ballarpur, Sasti, hugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Colliertes; numerous Manganese Mines in the 


Knight Bachelor, | 
in 
1924, Address; Belvederc, Warden Road, | 
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Central Provinces and Berar and Behat and 
Orissa; Scveral Gin and Presa Factorica in 
all parts of Indla. Publscations: Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Centra] Provinces 
Tenancy Act. 4 2; Nagpur, 0. P, 


DAGA, Ral BanaDur Seta SIR BrisksRRvas, 


Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm 
of Ral Bahadur Hanallal Abeerchand, 
Kanher, Govt, Treasurer, landlord, merchan 
millowner and mine owner, Director, Cen 
Bank of India, of Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing Company, dnera, 
Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and Power 
Company. Life Member of the Countess 
of lufferin Fund and member of the Leglalas 
tive Assombly of the Bikaner State and Vice- 
(hairman of the Managing Body of the Indian 
Red Croas Society. 6, 1877. m, Krishna 
Bal. Hdue* privately. Second Class Taszim 
Bikaner State. J’ubdications | Sir K asturchand 
Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
frequent contributions on public charity. 
Address: Nagpur (C.P.) and = Dikanor 
(Rajputana). 


DALAT, SARDAR SIR ROMANJI ARDESHIR, KT, 


(1027), Firat Olags Sirdar, Zamindar, and 
Merchant; Momber of the Legislative 
Assembly alpce January 1921. 6. 18 April 
1854. Educ.: Broach and Bombay. m. Bai 
Navazbai Bomanji Dalal. Owns 3,000 acres 
of Jand colonizing alx thriving villages in out 
of the way places In Panch Mahala, and 
Gackwar Frontier on Wert and South of his 
«state. Addresa: Baroda Residency. 


DALAL, SIR DaptBa MERWwANJER, Kt. (1026), 
8ec., Burma ‘* Our Day’. 


C.1.5. (1021), Stock and Finance Broker, 6, 
12 Teo. 1870. m. 1890; one @. three 
d. Edue.: in Bombay. Gave ovidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
Taission (1918); Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Governe 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee 
Bombay (1921); Member of Counoll of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1928: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Koonomic Confee., Genoa, and rer 
roventative for India at the Hague (1922); 

ember of the Inchcape Committee, 1022-28, 
Delegate for India at the Imporial Economlo 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
Indja in the U. K., 1922-24.1, Address, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 


DAMLB, Rao Banapur Kexenay Govinn, 0.1.3. 


(1921), High Court Vall, Akola (Berar). 
. 25 June, 1868. Edue. Akola, 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, 0, P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman 

Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee appolated by C. P, Govt. 
to draw up 8 scheme of village Dj oasae beta 
Member of Committee on operative 
Societies in C. P. re ates by Govt. in 1921; 
First President of Joint Board of Berar Dist. 
Boards since 1922; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1802 to May 108285; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for many 
yeara. President, Berar Liberals and Member 


of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address: 
Akola. 


DARLEY, Burnarp D'OueEr, C.1 E. 
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(1919); 
Chief Engineer, P W. DID, United Provinces. 


b, 24 August 1880, Educ.: T. O, Dublin 
and Oooper’s Hill A.MICE. Irrigation 
work In P, W. D.stnco 1908. Address: 


Lucknow, U P. 


DAS, BRasa SUNDAR, B.A., Member, Legis. 


a 


Aasembly; Zamindar and Proprictor of a 
press and cultivation 6&6 July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur EHduc.: Ravenshaw Coll and 
Presidem y Coll , Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beyinning In 1904 
and Secry. for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-Prealdcnt, Orissa 
Assorn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
Was President Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion , Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee, 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ,Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1020; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘‘ The Orisa.’? Addrses: Cuttack. 


DAS, Mayor-GunzraL Rat Bavanur Dewar 


Brsnan, 0.1.5,,CSI >. Jan. 1865, Edue. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
peneta ry to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1808 ; Mily. Becy. to the Com -in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir. 1898-1609 ; Mily.Secry, to H.H 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1021-April 1922 Retired from Scrvice. Address 
Jammu and khashmir 


DAS, Mapav Supan, C.1.E 6. 28 April 1848 


DAS, PanpitT NILAKANIHA, 


Edue.: Calcutta University M.A., B.L. 
M.R.AS., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times; 
Fellow of cutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1013 ; nominated to Legls- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan 1021, electtd by Municipalities 
of Orissa to hia present scat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, Is tho proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares = Ex-Presidcnt of All India Indian 
Chriatlan Conferunce, Advocate, Patna High 
Court, Address, Cuttack, B N. Ry. 


MA., writer of 
books for children on now lines 6 August 


. 1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905) 


Edve: Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Daa and others the residential open air private 
achool at Sutyabadl on a new line, was Resi 
dent Head Mastcr there for 8 years workid 
in convection with Purt Famine in 1919, 
apptd by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920 and non-co 
operated in 1921, Started (Congress organisa- 
tion and a National High Schoo) at Sambalpur 
and edited ‘The Seba’’ in 1921; became 
Dist. Con Secretary, Puri, and Prov. 
Congress President, Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned 
forfour months and fined Rs. 200 in 1923, 
plected to the Assembly from Orissa jn 1924, 


DAS, THe Hon. Mr. 


DE, Kiran CHANDRA, A.B, 
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and again in 1927, Publecations * Pranayin 
(a kavya in six cantos) , Konarke (along poem 
kavya), Mayadebl (a kavya in 6 canota), 
Kharabela (a historical kavya in 25 cantos); 
Dasa Nayak (along poem kuavyn); Aryajiban 
(Aryan life aé critical treatles on Aryan 
elyilisation) many other books for children 
Addrese VP QO Sakhigopal, Dist Purl (Orisaa) 


JUSTICH PROFULLA 
Tiigh Court, Patna, 1919, 
b 28 April, 1881 Educ : St. Xavicr’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta. m Dorofhy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna. 


RANJAN, Judge 


DAS, SATISH RANJAN, Member of the Viceroy’s 


Council (Law) Nov 1925 b 290 J<bruary 
1872 due = Manchester Grammar School m. 
Bonolita, d@ of the Inte BOL (impta, 1C8 , 
called to the Bar (Middic Templh), 1394, 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1894, Standing 
Counsel to Government of India, 1917, 
girved on the Racial Distinctions Committec, 
1022 and on th Indian Har Committe, 1923, 
Advocati Ganeral, Bengal, 1922, Address 
Simla and Delhi 


DAVIES, Tox Rev Canon ARTHUR WAITCLIFFR 


(Kalisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1921) ; bigs H rpet 
St. John’s College, Agra, b. 1878, m. Lilian 
Mabel Birney. Educ ; Uppingham School, 
Univ College, Oxford, Church Misslonary 
Society, Lahore, 1906, Ordained Ripon Diocese, 
1908 , Joined St John’s College, Agra, 1909; 
Principal, 1918, Canon of Lucknow, 1917, 
Temporary Membr 1 P Tegislative Council, 
3926 Address St John's Colk ge, Agra. 


DAVISON, TD} \TFR HANRISON, Doctor of Den- 


tal Surgery. 6 29 Si pt 1869. m Margarct 
Bt Clair Adve Chicago University Address; 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 


CIE., 1.06.8.. 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916 
b. Calcutta, 10 January 1871. Edue., 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Regwtrar of Cn-ope- 
rative Sockties, aluo Fishery Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt. of Bengal, Genl. Dept., 1915; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-(ieneral of India, 1920. Address: 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta; 
Brookeside, Shillong 


DIEHLAVI, THE HON ALI MAHOMED EKua¥,J P., 


Rar -at-Law (1896); YVresident, Bombay 
Legislative Council 6b. 1874 Educ: Bomba 

and London Practised in Gujarat and Sind. 
Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and Palanpur ; 
acted a8 Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombav. Publcationg: History and Origin 
of Polo; Mendicanry in India. <Addrese: 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


DE MONTMORENCY, SIR GEOFFRYY FITEHER- 


VEY, Kk C.LE , K.C.V.O., CO.B.E. I.0.8., Mein- 
ber, Punjab Executive Council, 0.28 Aug. 
1876 Edue : Malvern; Pembroke College, Cam- 
Lie Entered J.C.8., 1899; y Oom- 

oner,, Lyalpar, 1007; Settlement Ofi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; for Seoy. Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911; on specla) duty in 
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connection with transfer of capita) 
to Delhi, 1912+: Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Comm. till 1018; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt. of India, 1920-21; 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India; Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government; Private Secy. 
to the Viceroy, 1921-26. Address: Secrv- 
tariat, Lahore. 


DENHAM-WHITE, Artnrr, M.B TBS. 
Lond. 1004, MRCS. LRP. (ong) 
1908; F.R.CLS., Civil) Surgeon, Alipore, 
Calcutta, 6. Feb, 26, 1870. m. BE. Gratton 
Geary (nee Davis). Kdue 2 Malvern College 
and St Bartholomiw Hospital; Gold Medal- 
ist, Netley. Entered EMS, 1905. Resident 
Burgeon, Medical College Hospital, Caleutta. 
also Eden Hospital and Presidency Gencral 
Hospital; active service In Mesopotamia 
1916-18: Offg. Profeasor of Surgery, Medical 


(Hons), 


Course in 1922: Civil Surgeon, Darjceling, 
1919-1922; Ctvil Surgeon, Alipore, 1023. 


Publicationa : Monograph on delayed  Chio- 
roform Pojsoning . Monograph on Toxle Alipore 
of Organic Arsenic, Address: 25, Lffec3o 
Park, Calcutta, 


DENNING, Howarn, BA. (Cantab), C.I.E, 
1£.8., Controller of the Currency. b, 20, 
May 1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss, 
Browne. Educ.: Clifton College and Calus 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indlan 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
is ais Under-Secrctary, Finance [% part- 
ment of India, Joint Secret of Babington 
Bmith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ker of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency, Address: Hastings House, 
Alipore, Calcutta, 


DESHMUKH, RAMRAO MADNAVRAO, T..A.,. 
LLB, Bar-at-Law, Minister, (. PY. Govern- 
ment, 6, 25, November 1892, m, Shashikala 
Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadam of Gwallor. 
Educ, at Cambridge Presllent, All-Indla 
Maratha Conference, Belgaum,®@1917, Prac- 
tised at Amraoti In 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20: elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
Cilin 1920 for Amraot!l West Constituency ; 
elected to All-India Congress Conimittea = In 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 192! 
as Swaraj ist President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara In 1925; elected firat 
chairman of District Council, Amraotl, 1925 ; 
elected to thee Legislative Assembly in Feb- 
Tuary 1926;< lected to the C. P. Council! for 
Amraoti Central (Conatituency as RKespon- 
sivist in November 1926. Assumed charge as 
Minister to C. P. Government on lst Febru- 
ary, 1027. Address: Secretariat, Nagpur, 
C. P., and Amraotl (Berar). 


DESIKACHARI, SIR TIRUMALAI, Drwan 
BaHaDUR, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., reciplent 
Kalear-t-Hind Modal. High Court Vakil. 
d. Bep. 1868. m. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
7. M. Rangachari. Educ.: Pachalyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Was Member, Madras 
Legis. Council; President, District Board, 
Trichinopoly, for three terms til! 17 April 1926; 
Member of the Legislative Council for two 
terms tijl 1924; Member, Civi] Justice Com- 
Tolttes, India, ti] 1925. Address; ‘‘ Venkata 


DEULGHAT, NAWAB OF, 
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Park,” Reynolds Road, Cantonment, Trich!- 
nopoly. 
NawaB MOHD. 
SALAMULLAH KHAN, KHAN Bananur, C.LE. ; 
b. 1860, Kdue: Akola and under private 
tutors. Chief Officer, Famine Relief 1890. 
First Class Ifon. Magistrate with special 
boners for the past 40 years; Momber, C. P. 
oxuislative Council in pre-teform days, being 
only Mahomedan Member of Council, Mem., 
Ijyra Commn. and aevera!l other Commissions 
and Committees. Vice-President, | Mualim 
Unlversity Foundation Committee ; Prosident 
of Reception Committee of All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conferenco at Nagpur 
snd Amraotl Sessions; Member, Governing 
Body of King Edward College, Amraotl. Fitet 
non-oflicial President of District Counell in 
the Province, Ja tho premier jagirdar of 
Berar and owns 8,000 actos of land in Berar 
and Nizam's Dominions. Address: Bonlghiat, 
District Buidana, Jerar, 


DREVADHAR, Gopal Knisuya (Kalsar-i-Hind 


Gold Medal In 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society. 5. 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bal Sohani of Poona. Educ; New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson Oollege, 
Bombay. M.A., Bombay University, 1004. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School in Hatalet Ki was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M. A. examinations in 
Marathl for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in hia public work, 
1904, and was firat member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-l-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1014. Worked ag Vice- 
President of the Servants of Indla Soctety 
for 3 years alnce 1023 and ts again re-clectod 
Vice-President of the Soctoty for 3 yoare 
more. Ho has been ever since ita een 
in Bombay Head of Bombay ranch, Toure 
in England and on the Continent in 1918 as 
memlar of Indian Presa Delegation, Ho 
fa the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Scerctary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started In 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Confercnce. Organiacr of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1021; and South Tndlan and Malabar 
}lood Relicf Kund in 10924, has worked on 
veveral Committees appolotad by Government, 
Now the elected President of the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Tnstitute of which for 
more than five years he had heen Vice- 
President ; Director, Bombay Central Co- 
bia Bank. Has published several pam- 
phiets on Co-operation, Female Education 
and Social Reform. In Jaruary 1927 ho 
received the distinction of (©. 1. E. and in 
June 1927 was unanimously elected as Presi- 
dent of the Scrvanta of India Society, Poana. 
Address; Girgauin, Bombay. 


DEVERELL, MaJon-GEnERAL 81R CrRin JORN, 


K.B.E. (1926) ; C.B. (1918). 
General (India), since Feb, 1927. 0b, 
1874, #. of late Major J. B, 8. Deverell m. 
1902, Hilda, d. of Col.G, Grant-Dalton. 
The P.W.O. West Yorkshire Regt. Bdue. : 
Ledford School, 2nd Lieut., ‘Tho P.W.O. 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1805; Adjutant, It 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1908-6; passed Btaft 
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College, 1907+ Brigade-Major, India, 1908-11 ; 
General Staff, India, 1918-14; Brigade-Major, 
B.EB.F., 1914-15; commanded 4th East 
Yorkshire Regt., 1915; 20th Infantry 
Brigade, 7th Division, 1915-16; 8rd Division, 
Aug. 1916-April 1919 (C.B.); Officer of the 
Legion of Honour; Croix de guerre with 
Palm; Bt.-Major, 1915; Bt.-Lt,-Col., 1916; 
Rt,-Colone], 1917; Promoted Major-Genera] 
for distinguished service in the ficld, 1919; 
despatches 9 times: Welsh Division T, A., 
1919-21; commanded United Provinces Dis- 
trict, India, 1921-25, Appointed Local 
Lieut.- General, Feb. 1927. Address: Army 
Head-quarters, Delhi and Simla, 


DHRANGADHRA, H. HW. MAHARANA SHRI 
Stm GHANSHYAMSINHII, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 
MAHARAJA RAJ SAHEB. Bb. 1889; Sue. father 
1911, Kduc. ; in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address: Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 


DHURANDHAR RAO BAHADUR MAADEV 
VIBSHWANATH, A.M. Personal = Asalstant to 
the Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay, &. 4th March 1871. m. Gangubal, 
4th daughter of Madhavrao T. Rao. 
Educ, Rajaram High School, Kolhapur, 
and at the Sir J.J. School of Art, 
Bombay, Appointed as a painting master 
on the staff of the School of Art, then as Head | 
Master in 1000 to 1918 Acted an Inspector of | 
Drawing and (raft Work, Bombay Presidency, . 
in 1918 and 1019 and agajn fn 1920 and in! 
1928, holding at present the post of the | 
Personal Assistant to the Principal, Sir’ 
J. J. School of Art, Bombay. Publications ° 
Tiustrated GC. A Kincaid’s (CS ) (1) Deccan 
Nursery Tales ” (2) ‘** Stories of King Vikram "’ 
8. M. Edwardes’ (J C 8.)" By-ways of Bombay ’ 
Otto Rothfeld’s (IC 8) “* Women of India,” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi,, Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messra. Mac- 
millan & Co, Oxford University Press, Long- 
mans Green & Co,, and several other Indian 
Ree firms. Address: “ Shree Amba 
dan,” Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay 
Suburban District B. B. & C. 7. Ry. 


DICK, Grorae Panis, C.I.B., 1916, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, | 
and of each preceding Council; Govt. Advo- | 
cate, C.P. b. 1866. m. Effie Geraldine Newman. 
Educ.: Dulwich College; called to Bar, Middle | 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Caloutta High; 
Court, 1898: of the Judicial Commissioner | 
Court, Nagpur, 1801; Lecturer In Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur. President, New 
=e High School and President, Pia 
Civil Station Municipal Counell. 
fton: Filch and His Fortunes, 
The Kothi, Nagpur. 


DINAJPUR, LIEUTENANT MAHARAJA JAGADIGH 
Nata Ray BawaDvR. d. 1894. ¢. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.OC.1.E. m.1916. Edue.: Presidency College, 
Caloutta. President, Dinajpur Landholders’ 
Association; Member, Dis. Board, Dinajpur 
and Ohairman, District Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British [Fndiaan Association, 
Bengal Landholders’ Assoon., Asiatic Scclety 
of Bengal, Bast Indja Asgocy., London, Cal- 


Address : 


DONALD, Dovaras, C.8.1. 


DUFF, RFGINALD JAMFS, General 


DUGGAN, 


DUBR, THE REv. Joszps, 8.J., 
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cutta Literary Society, North Benga! Zamin- 
dara’ Assocn., ya Sahitya Parishat, 
Received King’s Commission in Jan. 1024. 
Address: Dinajpur Rajhati, Dinajpur, 3 
Middleton Row, Caicutta. 


(1021): CO.1.E. 
Commandant, B. M. Policeand Samana Rifics 
0.1865; Edue.: Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888; transferred to Peshawar, 1889; appoint- 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1800; served Miran- 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1809; on 
sp°cial duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address: 
Military Police, Kohat, 


DORNAKAT., BisHop oF, since 1912; Rr. Rev, 


VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAR [1st Indian 
hiehop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6.17 Aug, 1874! 
Educ.: CO. M.8. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. §. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Misston- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon Reore- 
tary, 1908-9; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Soclety of India, 1906-9; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and ita Vice-President,1909-11; 
visited England as Delegato to World‘s 
Missionary Confercnce, 1910: Head of Dornar 
kal Migsion, 1909-12. Publications: Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, ete. 
A ddrese; Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 

eccan. 


Manager, 
New Tudia Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, 
b 11 July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockie, Ede : 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Tnsurance Co. Ltd., London and 
Bombay, <Addrese: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay, 
JAMBHEDJI NUSSERWANJ!, D.O, 

F.C.P.S., jor, I.M.8.  (Hon.). 
.&8,, J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C.J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parokh. Edue +‘ Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant- 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic §8ur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon Parsi General Hospital, Bombay: is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistratc, Bombay. tations: Paners 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhosa and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye, 
A familial group of the Selerotics; Deep in- 
filtration Anoesthesita In Ophthalmic Opera- 
tions Address ; Nepean Sea Road, bar 
Hull, Bombay. 


(Oxon), 
L.M 


Ph.D., D.D., 
College, Bombay. 
the Gymnagium 


Principal, St. Xavier's 
b. March 18, 1885. due. 
Echternach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
St. Joseph’s College, hout, Belgium; 
Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
St. *s Hall, Stonyhurst : Imperial College, 
Sonth Kensington ; St. Mary’a Thealogical 
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Seminary Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
University, Rome, Campion Hall, Oxford 
Professor at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915; Professor at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St. Xavier's 
College, Rombay, from 1924. Address. St 
Aavier's College, Cruckshank Road, Bombay 


DUNDAS, Rosert THomasS, C.I.E.; Inapector- 
General of Pollce, Bihar and Orissa, sinc 
1014; additional Member of Licut.-Governor & 
Council. 6. 1868, ¢. s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas, Address; Bihar. 


DUNI CHAND, Tata, B A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature, (1804). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6 1873. m.Shrimati Bhagiley: 
Educ; Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Tahore Practixed at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj sinco 1899, was 
manager of Angio-Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practic ¢ 
1n 1923; presided over All-India Sudhi Contc r- 
ence in 1917; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committec, since 1920, was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonmc nt 
in 1922 under (‘riminal Amendment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provineial Conferenc¢ 
held in Rahtak in 19?° , at present Picsident 
Provincial Swaraj Council, Punjab. Address. 
Kripa Nivas, Amballa. 


DUNN, CUTHBERT Linpsay, LROP & & 
(Edin), D P H (Lond), ( 1 L (192%) 
Serblan Order of St Sava 4th Class (1920) 
Director of Public Health United Provinecs 
6 loth May 1875 m to Janet Logan Dalgleish 
duc) |= otlar) «Academy oand = Ldinburyzh 
University, South Alfiean War, Jebruars 
1900 to August 1902 Intered I M & Ist 
September 1902 Tibet Compaign, 1004 
Civil Employ, Punjab, 1905 to 1910) on plague 
duty Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, UP, 
1910-1914, War serves I914 to 1019 
Three timcs mentioned in despatches , Dirce 
tor of Public Health, UT P, 1919 to date 


Publication Indian Hygiene and — Public 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1925. Various 
papers in sclentific journals,  <Addriss 
Luchnow, 


DUNSTAN, ERIC CIPRIANI, B A. (Oxon), 
General Managcr, Indian Broadcasting ( om- 
pany, Ltd 3b, 16 April 1894 KHdwe: Radley 
College, Abingdon (Classical Scholar); Mag- 
dalen (College, Oxford (Academical = Clerk), 
During war served with 7th Service Bn The 
Buffs After the war beeame Private Secr- 
tary to H. Gordon Selfmdge, Man, Director 
of Selfridges; later was Personal Axsalstant 
to the Principal Agent (Admiral Sir Regtnald 
Hall, MP) of tho Conservative *arty. 
Address: Morfa House, Colaba, Bombay. 


DURBHANGA, MAHARAJADHTRAJ OF, SIR 
RAMESWARA SINGH BAHADUR, G.C.I.E., cr. 
1915; K.C.1.E,, cr. 1902; K.B.E., cr. 1918; 


16 Jan, 1860; «. of ora iy Maheshwar 
Bahadur, twice , two s. one | 


d, B head of the Maithil Brahmans in India, 


Educ,: Durbhan Muza re and Ben- 
ares, ‘Atpointel” Lesitant Maatetsete (In- | 
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dian Statutory Civil Service), 1477 ; rewgned, 
1885, to Wee his own oxtenslve catates ; 
received title, Raja Bahadur, 20 May 1886: 
was exempted from attendance in Civil 
Courts, under Government Notification, 14 
May 1388; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and har: succeeded to the 
Gaddeo of Raj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother 1898, received title Maharaja Baha- 
dur, 1892; Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council; five times and alx times President 
Of Tiritish Indian Association ; Life Pres, 
Behar Tandholders’ Association, and Lite 
Prea , Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, hy which 
he waa elected to be the chief of the orthodox 
Hindus of Indla; made hereditary Maharaj 
Bahadur 1907; hereditary Maharajadhiraj, 
1920, has restoted and constructed temples 
dcstioy¢d by the earthquake of 1002 in Kama- 
hhyna, Assam, Sylhut and other places; has 
constructed the Raynagar Palace at a cost of 
£160,000 . It js the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
polod; has constructed magnificent tem- 
plhs at Darbhanga, Patra, Rajnagar, Hho- 
wara, Kamakhya, Lahore, eto. 5 possesses one 
of the best libraths In India , Katsar-l-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1000, a Member of — Indian 
Polite Commission, ond of Indlan Famine 
Jrust, Pies, of the Yrince of Wales’ Recep- 
tion Committee for Bengal, 1005, Member, 
Eaecutlve Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17, President, Hindu University Soclety, 
1913; President, Indjan Industrial Con- 
ference, 1908, resident, Religious Con- 
vention (Parliament of Religions) held at 
Calcutta, 1910, and at Allahabad, 1911; 
President, All-India Hindu Conference, April 
1915; President, Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation; Presented 6 acroplancs during tho 
war, Member, Council of State; 2), Litt. 
(Benares Hindu University) 1922; Trusteo 
to the All-India Victoria Memorial, Heir: ¢. 
Maharaja Kumar Kameshwara Singh, 90. 
28 Noy. 1907, Keereatlonus Chess. Address : 
Durbhanga, India; other Palaces at Raj- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabed, 
Benares, Muzattarporo, Purneah, Ranchi and 
Hardwar 


DUTT, AMAR Nati, BA, BT. ML.A., @. of 


late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, High Comt Vakil, Burdwan. 
b. 18 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1807, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, 1006. Kdve* Sulkin A.S. 
School, Howrah, Ripon and Municipal Schools 
Metropolitan Jnatitution and Presidency Coll., 
Calcutta Was Chairman, Local Board ; Mem- 
ber, District Board, Secretary, People’s 
Assodiation, istrict Association, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Itd., Turdwan; elected 
Member, Court of the University of Delhi. 
and President, Bengal Postal Conference and 
All-Indja Tek graph Union and was editor of 
monthly magazine Alo. Address: “ Rurki 
Aloy ,” Keshabpur, Burdwan, 


EASTLEY, CHAKLES Mortimer, Solloitor and 


Notary Public. b. 2 sept«mber 1890. m. Eame 
ery! Chester Wintle. Kduc: Paignton 
Devon, England; La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
sSwiturlaud, Dr. F. Schiller, Allee 6, Coburg, 
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1014-1919 ag Licut. K.F.A. (T.F.) in India; 
asan Observer and Pilot in R.¥.C. and as a 
Pilot in the K.A.F. against the Mohinands on 
the N.W.F. in 1916; ayainst the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; against the Turks at 
Aden in 1918; against the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: Cio Little & Uo., Solicitora and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 


EESTERMANS, Dr. FABIAN ANTHORY, 0.C. 
Oatholic Bishop ot Lahore, since 1905, 
Belgium, 1858, Zduc. ;: Episcora) Seminary: 
Hoogstraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878; 
ordained Priest, 1883; Professor in Apostolic 
Geraphio School at Bruges, 1885-9 ; came to 


India, 1889. Addreas: Lawrence Koad, 
Lahore. 
EWBANK, RopeRt BRNSON, B.A. (Oxon) 


C.1.E. (1924), 1.0.8. Collector and Dist., Magis- 
trate, Sukkur. ob. 22 Oct. 1883. m. Frances 
Helen, d. of Rev. W. F. Simpson of Ouldbeck, 
Oumberland, Educ: Quecn’s Coll., Oxford. 
Asst. Coll. end Asrt. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1914; 1920-24 Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of Indla successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric., P,.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committec, London 1925. Officlated as 
Private Secretary to H. EK. Lord Reading, 
Seerctary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Publicationa: Bombay Co-operative Manual 
aah Co-operative Studies. Address: 
ukkur, 


EWENS, Sraniey R. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Vecra) Lieut, Commissioncr, Salvation 
Army, Territorlal Commander for Eastern 
India and Burma. Headquarters, Calcutta. 
6, 15th Keb, 1667. m. Staff Captain Nellie 
Swinfen (1928). Became an oillicer of the 
B, A. in 1884 (out of Notting Hill, London) 
Has evo done 8, A. service in South 
America, Ceylon and Great Britain and as 

under Foreign Sccrctary at the Army’s 

International Headquarters and held important 

yea at the 8. A. National Headquarters, 
ndon. 


FARIDEOT, H, H. FarzanD-I-SaaDaT NISHAN 
HaZRAT-KalsaR-I- HIND, BRaR BANS, RAJA 
Hak INDAR SINGH BAHADUR oF. 6. 1015, ¢.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


FABRIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, Nawaz Sir FaRt- 
DOON JUNG FaRIDOON DavLa, FARIDOON 
MULK Bawnapur, K.C.1E., C.S..., C.B.E.; 
Member Extraordinary, H. E. H. the Nizam's 
Executive Council. b. 1849. Address ; Salfabad, 
Hyderabad, Deocan. 


FARRAN, ARTHOR COURTNEY, M.A., B.A. 
(1911), F. BR. Hist. Suciety, Professor of 
reat ah eee College, Bombay, 0. 
June 15, 1800, Educ: Trinity Coll., Dublin, 

Address ; Kiphinatone Coll., Bombay. 


FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon. Hasyex, Nawab 
Klempasa, C1.E. 0b. 1862. S. to headship 
of Kisilbashes, 1806. Placed himacif and 
hig great clan at disposal af Government for 
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Germany. Served in the “Great War” from 


Chitral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
Intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Ohenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; bas served on 
Punjab*Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897; Lifer 
President of Anjumani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamla Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir: a. Nisor Ali Khan. Address: 
Aitchison Chicfs’ Coll., Lahore. 


FAWCETT, THe HON. JUSTICR Smr CHARLES 
GoRDON Hut, Kt. (1027), Judge, High Court, 
Bombay since April 1920.0. 28 Junel1 869. Hdue.: 
Harrow; Pembroke Coil., Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.8., 1888. Under-Sec.to Govt. of Bombay, 
1898. Acting Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 
1899. Remembrancer and Sec. to Govt., 1004. 
Additional Judiclal Commr., Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Addrage ; Murray: 
field, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


FAWCUS, Gkorge ERNKST, M.A. (Oxon), 
C.1.K. (1027), O.B.E, (1023), V. D. (1023), 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Christine, 
a, of Walter Dawes, J.P. of Bye, Sussex. 
Educ,: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Joined tho 1.5.8. 1909; Dircotor of 
Public Instruction, Blhar and Orissa, since 
1917. Address: Patna, E.I.R. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, S81r_ (1913) 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 0. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.; privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 yeare; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) ; 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16: 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India: Hon. 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
of various Committees and Commissions, 
chief being the Welghts and Measures Com- 
mittee, Committee on the education of Fac- 
tory Employes, and the Commiasion for Life 
Saving Appliances ; invited Ly Government 
to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the - International Financial 
Conferenos at Brusse’s, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem- 
ber of the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber and Burcau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8. Fellow 
of the Bombay University. A keen advocate 
of education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, 
Trustee of the or Carlee: a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim 8, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 


University Foundation Association. @iteriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Boad, 
Cumbaile Hill, Bombay. . 
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FAZL-]-HUSAIN, Tue HON, Miran Sim, Kr. 
1988): B.A. (Punjab), M.A., (Cantab.), 

-at-Law (Gray's Inn); Revenue Memhrr, 
Punjab Government. 6. 14 June 1877. 
m. oldest d. of Mian Nurahmad khan. 
Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. College, Lahore, 
Christ's College, geri ractised 
in Sialkot, 1901-6; in the njab High 
Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Frincipal, Ialamia College, 1907-8; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18; Fellow, 
Punjab Universlty ,1909-1920; Syndic. Punjab 
University, 1912; represented Punjab Univer- 
sity on Legislative Council, 1917-20; President, 
All-India Mahomedan Educational Confce., 
1922; started Muslim League, 1906; Title of 
K.B. 19109: President, Punjab Prov. Confe- 
rence, 1916; elected to Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of Education, 
Punjab, 1921; President, All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference at Aligarh reelected 
unopposed to Punjab Legis, Council, 1923 ; 
ry appointed Minister of Education, Punjab, 
1924. Temp. additional Member of Council, 
H. WW. The Governor-General of — [ndla's 
Council Aug Nov, 1925, Apptd. Revenue 
Member, Punjab, 1926. Leader of the House 
since July 1926. Address; HK, Lytton oad, 
Lahore ; Armudale, Simla, 


FILOSE, Lt.-CoL, CLEMENT, M.V.0O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja ot Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Kdue.: Carmelite Monastry, Clon- 
dalkin; Carlow College. Entercd Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwallor Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-07; A.-D.-C. to the 

araja Scindla, 1800-1001. Address: 
Gwalior. 


FORD, Sime ReamaLp, D.S.0. (1890); O.M.a. 
(1915), C.B. (1916); K.C.M.G. (1918); Com- 
mardeur Legion d@’ flonneur, Leupold of 

fum; American Distinguished Service 
Medal, Grand Officer, Crown of Ituly, Bel- 
gium and Avis of Portugal ; Genera] Manag: r 
Dunlop Rubber Company, India, Hurmah 
and Ceylon, 6. Dec. 7, 1868. m. Pearl. 
Gertrude, d. of W. Tothill, Dudley, Ohio, | 
U.8.A. Educ. : Durham School. Royal Marines | 
(L.L.) 1889; R.A.8.C. 1904; 8. A. War, dos- | 
patches 3 times, D.8.0., Great War despatches 
eight times, C.M.G., C.B. Promoted Major- 
General ana K.C.M.G. Retired 1919. <Addrea:. 
Cjo Denlop Rubber Co., P. O. Box 635, 
Bombay. 


FORSTER, Marrrn ONSLow, Ph. 1D. (Wurz- 
D. 8c. (London), I. 1. G., FL BR. 8. 
(1906); Director, Indian Institute of Scicnce, | 
Bangalore (1922). b. 1872. Edue.: Private 
achoula; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington, Asstt. Prof. of Chemistry, Ioyal 
College of Science, 1902-13; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemica! Socicty, 1904-10; 
Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Scction, British 
Association, 1021; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications: Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society. 
Address: Hebbal, Bangalore. 


FOULQUIER, 


FYSON, PHILIP FUrRLEY; M.A. 


q Rr. REV. EUGENN CHARLES 

VicarApostolid of Northern Burma and Titu- 

Jar Bishon of Corydalius, elnce 1906. b. 1866. 
ddrese : Mandalay. 


FRHEKE, Ceceth Georae, B.A. (Cantab): B.S. 


(Lond.) F.88,, 1.C.8., Dy. Secretary, Govt. of 
Bombay, Binance Deptt. 1026. 6. 4 October 
1887. m, Judith { Maraton. “duc. ; 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London. St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Entered 1.0.8. 1012, 
Under-Secretary, Government of  Indla, 
Commerce and’ Industries De artmoent 1019: 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1026, Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay, 


FREMANTLE, Sir SELWYN HOwgk, Kt, (10925) 


C.1.K. (1015), C.8.1, (1920) I.C.8., 
Member, Board of Revonuo, U.P. 0. 11 
1860. m. to Vera. d. of H. Marsh C.I.K. 
kdue, Eton and Magdalen Collego, Oxford, 
Entered 1.C.8., 1890; Settlement Officer, 
Barc lly, 1898 ; Registrar, Co-operative Bocie- 
the, 1907; Magte. and Collr. Allahabad. 
1913; Commissioner, Bareilly, 1918; Cone 
troller of Passages, 1910; Commissioner, 
Mcerut, 1919. Member, Board of Revenue, 
U.P., 1920. Publications - Rai Barclll Settle. 
nent Keport 1°00; Barellly Settlement Report, 
1902; Report on Supply oi Labour to facto» 
rhs, 1005; A Policy of Rural Education, 
1015. Address: Lucknow, U. P. 


nior 
Aug. 


FROOM, Sin ARTHUR HENRY, Kt. or. 1022; 


Mcmber of the Council of Stato, India, since 
1021; s. of late Henry Froom, 6, 1 
Jan, 1873. m. 1st 1905, Efe G: 1024) y. d, 
of late Thomas Bryant, F.R.0.5.; 2nd 1925, 
Iuabel Patricia, d. of R. Manners Downie 
kh nutsford. Hduc* St. Paul’s School. Entere 
servicer of P. & O.5.N.Co., 1890; Suporinten- 
dent, P. & 0.8. N. Co., Bombay, 1012-16; 
Partner, Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., Bombay, 
Klnce 1916 ; Trustes, Port of Bombay, 1912-24 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
J020, Member, Imperial Logislative Connell, 
1921; Member, Indian Mercantila Marine 
Coinmittee, India, 1925-24; Member, Reforms 
Enauiry Committec, Indja, 1924; Momber, 
Central Advisory Council, Rallways, India: 
J.D, Bombay, Address ; Mout Blanc, Dadyaett 
Hill, Bombay. 


; (Cantab) 
K.L.8., Ag. Principal, Pres. Coll., Madras. 
6. 1877, m. Diana Ruth Wilson, 1014. Kdue: 
Loretto School; Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Professor of Botany, Presidency 
College, Madras, 1914-1021. Publications: 
‘Flora of the Nflgirl and Pulney Hill-tops,” 
‘* Botany for India’; Editor, “Journal of 
Indian Botany’’. Addrese : Presidency College 
House, Madras, 


VrYZLE RAHAMIN, 8., Artlat. b. 19 Deo, 1880. 


m. Atiya Begum i. Fyzee, sluter of Her High- 
ness Nazli Kafiya Begum of Janjira. Edue: 
S$ hool of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, B.A., and Sir 
Solomon J, Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tur at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions : 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Gouplls’ and Arthur Tooth’s In London 
K noedlers’, Andersons’ and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in U. S. America. In 1925 the 
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National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two lg for their permanent collection, 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. For 
PA years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar 


roda, The existence of the Baroda 


Ba 
Art Gallery and its collection was made at 
his suggestion and mainly under his supervi- 
ston. Publwalwns History of the SBene- 
Israelites of India. Address: *' Aiwan-c- 
Rif’at, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAGE, ANDREW THOMAS, C.1.E., M.A., B.Sc., 

-B., F.L.S.; It.-Col., I.M.S.; Director, Bota- 
nical Survey of India; St/pdt., Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906. 6, 
Edue.: Grammar School, Old Aberdeen; 
UValveralty of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profes- 
sorof Botany, University of Aberdi en, 1494- 
06; ontered I.M.8, 1807; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
Address: Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASITVATTHAMA Banas 
omanya, MA., Ph.))., MB A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Kiphtustone College, Bombay. 06. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shal:gram 
of Satara HXduc* Satara Uigh School, 
Sataza and the Deccan Collige, Poona. Stood 
First in the First Class in BA, and carricd 
off many prizes) and scholarships during 
the College and = University Carrer, Ape 
pointed Assistant to Profcassor of Sanskrit 
at Miphinstone Coll Septr. 1915 , Tecturer 
on Sanshilt at Karnétak Coll ge, Dharwar, 
1017; apptd. Prof of Sanskrit, Ulphinstone 
Colkge in 1920 Publications: Critheal edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
Univoraity students which include halidasa’s 
Ritusamhara , Kalidasa’s Shakuntala , Bana’s 
Harsacharita , Dandin’a Dashakumara 
Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
etc. Address. Muharaja Building, Bombay 4 


GAJJAN SINGH, SaARDAR Banapdour, OBE, 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). 0b 
Jan 1864, Hduc* Ludhiana and Lahore, 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920; was 
leader of Ludblana District Bars President, 
Managing Committee, High School, Ludhiana, 
Senior Vice-President, District Board, Lud- 
hiana, Vice-Prisidents Central Co-operative 
Bauk, Ludhiana, Magte 1st Class and Member, 
Punjab Legislative Counal from 1913-20 
aad Distiict Board, Jagir and Landholder , 
an Hon kxtra Asstt Commissioner, awarded 
Sword of Honour and seat in Durbar for war 
services’; mentioned in despatches, Author 
of the Punjab Juvenile Smoking Bill, which 
was passed. Address. Ludldana, 


GAMMON, J0oK CHARLES, B. Sc, (Lond 
Univ.) ; A.C.C.1., O.B.R. (Mil.), 1918, Civil 
Mogineer, Managing Director of Messrs 
J. &. Gammon, Ltd. 6. 2nd June 1887. 
m, Edith L. Dan{c] (1922). Educ: at Felated 
Sshool, Essex, and Central echnical Coll., 
S, Kensington and London University ; also 
advanced Workshop Student, Woolwich 
Arsenal. Specialised in Helnforced Concrete 


Constructiun with Messrs. Leslie & Co, 
Kensington and as Asstt. Engineer, 
P.W.D., Bombay, till 1914 (resigned), 


commissioned Sept. 1914 and served with 
Royal Engineers in France from Feb. 1915 
till February 1919; promoted Major, awarded 
O.B.E, and two mention in despatches; 
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founded firm of J.C. Gammon, Ltd., in May 
1919. Publications: Neinforced 

Design Simpiifiod (Crosby Lockwood). 
Address: Neville House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 


_GANDHI, Mowanpss KARAMOHAND, Bar.-at- 


1871; , 


1898, | 


law (Inner Temple). 0, 2nd October 1869, 
Educ. at Rajkote, Bhavnagar, and London, 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance co during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revol€ in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kalra district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitution (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and Kast Afilca, Sentenced 
to six yoara’ simple imprisonment in March 
1022; released Feb. 4, 1924. President 
of the Indian National Congress, 1925. Publs- 
ialions ‘“‘Indian Home Rule,’’ ‘ Universal 


Dawn,’ ‘Young India.” Address: Satya- 
grahashram, psabarmati, B. B. & C. I, 
hallway. 


GANGULI, SUPRAKASH nephew of the poet, 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Artist, M B.A.S. 
{Lond ) Curator, Museum and Ait Gallery, 
Baroda b 8th May 1886. m = Smmati 
Tanujabala Devi, grand-daughter of the late 
( Kk Tagore Hducation Doveton College, 
Calcutta, subsequently visited Kurope chiefly 
for the study of Fina Arta and Archmology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
pot in the Imperial Archwological Survey 
under late Dr. 2B. B Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Archwology in India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and sting of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Kengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
anelent Indian Sculptures In the Indian 
Museum, Caleutta, and branches Publica 
fions = =9Under preparation 1. A monograph 
on Rags and Kaginis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings 2 A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 ilhus- 
trations % [nfluence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School 4 A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving in 


Giujarat. 6. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address: Pushpabag, 
Baroda, 


(LDDIS, ANDREW, J P, JAMES FINLAY & Co., 


Limited 68 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikle 
Gunn, @ of Dr Gunn, George Square. Edin- 
burgh. due  Deorge Watson's College, 
Edinburgh Juined James Finlay & Co, Ltd 
Bombay, 1907, Chairman, The Finlay Mills 
Ltd, Swan Mills, Ltd, Gold Mohur Mills 
Ltd, Director Bank of India, Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Assoclation, 1926; 
Millowners’ Association’s representative on 
Port ‘rust Address ‘ Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hull. 


GENNINGS, JOHN FEEDERIOK, Bar-at-Law 


(Middle Temple, 1011); Ditector of Infor 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay. 0. 
21 Sept,, 1885, ms. Edith, d.of T. J, Wallis, 
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Eaq., of Croydon, Surrey and Aldeburgh, | 
Sutfolk. Edue: Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich 

Entered journalism in 1902 and served on 

the Editorial staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Ma:land Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Butfs. and BR.G.A.), 1915-1919 ; War 
Office. M.I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug 1916to Feb. 1917. Director of Intorma- 
tion, Dec. 1920, Ag Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1026 

Since that date in charge of combined 
Offies as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address  Scerctariat, 
Bombay, 


GQEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Con. Francis EDWARD, 
C.LE. Director of Supplies, G. H. Q., Indla. 
6. 14 August, 1860, Kduc.: St. Oharics 
College and R. M. C, Sandhurst m. Miss 
L., L. Munn; 2nd Lt., Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1801 Served 
in N, W. Frontier Campaign, 1897; China, | 
1900; Kuropean War, 1914-18 (despatches). | 
Address: C;o. Messrs. King, King & Co. 

Bombay. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (SRIMATI SVARNA KUMARI 
Devi), d ot Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagorc 

and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagorn. 6 

1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zmindar Bc forc 

twenty published a novi] anonymously; soon 
after becam: editor of “Bharti” (first wotnan 
editor in India), a Bengal magazine which 
whe still conducts. Address; Old Ballygung: 

, Calcutta, 

GHOSE, THs HON. Mr Jostick Cnarv CnUN 

DEK, Judge, Calcutta High Court, aince 
July, 1019. b 4& February 1874. Edue. 
Presidency College, Calcutta m Nirmal 
Nolini, d. of the late Protap Chundcr Hose 

Vakil, Calcutta, 1898 Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address: High OCovurt, 
Calcutta, 


GHOSH, Ral BAHADUR DI VENDRA Natu, BA 
(Honours), Bcercswar Mitter Gold Mc dallist 
of Calcutta Univ (1911) 6 December 18, 
1868 m. Miss Sushila Kumari, d. of late Mr ( 
C. Ray, Dy. Auditor Gencral, Einance Di pt 
Educ: Hindu School, Gencral Assembly’s 
Institution and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Joined kinance Department, Governmcnt of 
India, March 1801. Eiccted Lellow of thc 
Royal Statistical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Royal Kconomic Socity, London, 18911, and 
Member of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
1921, of the Indian Economie Assoclation, 
1921, and of thc Bengal Economic Society, 
1025 Publications: Various departmental 


publications relating to Sea-borne, Inland 


and Land Frontier Trade, Agricultural, 
Financial, Judicial. Admunistrative, Indu»- 
trial and Prices Statistics Director of 
Statistics with Governnint of Indla, 102], 
Ix puty Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
1923, retired in June 1926, Statistician to 
the Royal Commission on agriculture, Octo. | 
1926, Address. 26, Nyan Chand Dutt Strevt, | 
Calcutta, 


GHUZNAVI, THE Hon HapJi Mk A K ABU 
ABMED Kuan, M. L. C, Zemindar and Land- 
owner; Minister, Governmunt of Bengal. 
b lil 1672. Educ. St Peters School, 
Exmouth, Devonshire. Mesars, Wren and 
Gurney’s Institution, London. Universities 


GQIDHOUR, 


GIDNLY, 
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of Oxford and Jena (Germany). Atan eatly 
age stent to a public school in Kugland, appeared 
ut the 1. GC. 8. cxamination Ja 1800, after 
Which finished his careerin the Universities 
of Oaford and Jena Travelled almost all 
over the continent of Europe, where a number 
of years were al at for Education purposes 
In Germany, Hrauce & Italy Returned 
to India 1804 and a ttled on his catates handed 
down by his ancestors Fateh Khan Ghusznin 
Fohani, brother of Osman Khan QGhusnin 
Lohant, the last Independent Afghan Chief- 
tuin of Bengal Represcnted the whole of 
L B oA Assam in both Moslm & Hindu 
Interests ano the old) Imperial Legislative 
Council (1900 12) Represented the whole 
of Pengil in Mostem Interests In) Vicerny's 
Council (1013 16) Was scat on a political 
mission to the Court of ex King Hussein of 
edjig ay wall as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic 
(1013) Appointed Minsta, Government of 
Bengal, on ist January 1024. Again ap- 
pointed Minister Government of Bengal, on 
26th January 1927 .iddress = North House, 
Dikitiat, Mymensingh; Writcis’ Bullding, 
Calcutta. 


MAHARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 
MOUIFSHWAR PRASAD SINGH, MAHARAJA 
BAWADUR OF GIDHOTR. 6. 1880. m. 1013. 
Has beena Member of District Bourd 
Monghyr, Vice-Chairman, Loeal Board and 
an Honorary Magiatrate with Independent 
powers (to try cases singly), Member of 
la gislative Council, Bihar and Orbaws, since 
1920 Axcundid the Gadi on 21st Novem- 
ber 1023 Title of Maharaja Bahadur made 
hereditary in 1877 has a Son nnd helr Maha- 
Inj Kumar Chandta Choor Slugh. Address. 
Srivilas, Gidhwur. 


HENRY ALBERT JOHN, LT.Cor, 
IM.S. (rctind), F.ROS.; F.RS.; DO. 
(Oxon.) , F.R.8 A. (London), D.P.H. (Cantab) 
J.P..M.L.A Ophthalmic Surgeon 6.0 June 1470S. 
Aduc.. at Calcutta, Ldinburgh 2. College, 
University College Hospitsi, London, Cam- 
bildge and Oxford Post Graduate Li cturcr, 
In Ophthalnology, Osford University (1911) 
Entered J M.S., 1808. Served in China Kype- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E Frontier, 1913, N. W. 
Frontier, 1014-15 (wounded) Publications , 
Numerous works on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
President-in-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Asxoclation, India; President, 
Ango Jndlao and Domiciled Luropean Assocs: 
tion (Bengal); Leader of 1025 Anglo-Indlan 
1+ putation to Kugland ; Accredited Jeader of 
the Domidhkd Community In tndia and Burma; 
Meminr ot Taginlative Assembly Address: 28, 
theatre Road, Calcutta. 


sree ta LODGL, CAp1AIn ISUwWaRD MORTON: 
+e} 


RSL, , KA... JP 6, 23 Jan, 1880+ 
m May d of Thomas Syxncir, Esq. of Nor- 


wood, London, 8 L bdw: at Sydney, 
N. S Walks, Australla Private practice, 
Loudon, 1903-1914, Royal ngine r, 


April 1915—May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain, Asst. Land Acqgnisi- 


tion Officer, mbay, May-Nov, 1920; 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Nov peat to Dic. 1925. Address : Churehgate 
Stree 
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GILES, Sra Ronsnt Sipney, Kt. (1022), MA 
ela Bar-at- Law President Burma eign 
tive Council, 1024 m Mary Loulsa (MBE) 
(1024) d of the late (apt Marillicr Rifle 
rok agar Educ  Cilliton Coll and dalen 
Coll, Oxford Callkd to Bar by Middle 
Temple, 1800 practiscd in Rangoon, 1804 
1924 Vice Chancellor Univ of Rangoon 
Address 6, Kraser Koad, Rangoon 


GILROY, MsJon PAUL KNIGHTON M C (1917)! 
MD, FRCS IMS 8upirintindent St 
George a Hospital, Bombay b June 7 1885 
m Miss W IW Walker Educ Cambridga 
(Selwyn Coll) and St Gecorges Hospital 
Hyde Park [Entered IMS Jan 20, 1910 
Address 10 Rocky Hill Flats, Lands End 
Road Malabar Hill, Bombay 


GLANOY, REGINALD IsiponE Ropert, CSI 
(1921), C.1 E , Agent to the Governor General 
Contral India (1924) 0% 1874 m Helen 
Adelaide, d of Ldward Miles Bowen House 
Edue Ciifton College , Christ Church 
Oxford kntered IC 8, 1896, Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1007 
First Asstt Resident, Hydcrabad, 1909 
Finance Member of Council H kK H the 
Nisam s Government 10111921 Resident in 
Baroda, 1922, President of the Cabinet, 
Jalpur, 1923 <Addrese Indore 


GLASCOTr, JoHN RICHARD Donovai 
CIL (1026), Agent, Burma Railways 
b 10 June 1877 m Verner 0 Kellly 
Blackwood Fduc MSedford and J)ublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Kailway and Port 
Contractors, 18081001, B N Rly, 1901 
1903, Burma Railways, 1903 date 
rior to being Agent was Chlef Lngineer 
018 to March 1920 Address 24, lytche 
Road, Rangoon 


GOLDSMITH, Rev MAaLooLM GEORGE, Mis- 
slonary of CG M8 in Madras and Hyderabad 
Deccan b 1849 kdue Kcnsington Pro 

rictary Grammar School, St Ouatherine’s 

Hegc, Cambridg:e Ordaincd, 1872 UMS 
Missionary, Madras, 187273 Calcutta, 1874 
755 aioe a , Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 
Hydcrabad, 1891 99 Hon Canon 8t George s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address Boyap.t 
House, Royapcttah, Madras 


GONDAIT His NigHNk8S MAHARAJA SHRI 
BuaGwat SINHIEE OF, GCI, HCIE 0b 
1865 « of late Thakore Suhcb Sagramji 
of Gondal. m 1881, Nandkuverba, C I, 4d 
of H H Maharana of Dharampore due 
Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, Kdin Univ Hon 
LL D (Ldin ) 1887, M B andC M (Edin) 
18902, MBCP (Kdin ) 1992, D CL. (Oxon ) 
1892, M D (din) 1805, FRCP (Ldin) 
1805, KC P and 8 B 1913 Fellow of 
Univirsity of Bombay, 1885 FRSE 
1009, MRAS, MRI (Great Britain and 
Ircland) WPACG Publscatwn Journal ofa 
Visit to England, A Short History of vier 
Medical Science. Address Gondal, Ka 
war. 

GODWIN, CHARLES ALEXANDER CAMPBELL: 
MasoB-GENERAL CB, (1024),C MG (1918) 
DSO, atl Commandant, btaif College: 
Quetta 1873 «= Catherine, @ of Ooloncl 
V. Milward, MP. for Worcester. Hduc. at 


Westward Ho and Sandhurst Joined Suffolk 
Regt on unattached list in 1895 , 1st Madras 
Lancers, 1996, transferred Srd Pu 
Cavalry, 1808 , Waziristan Militia and 

tions in Waziristan, 1900, Staff College 
1908 09,Bde Major, Meerut Cavalry Brigade , 
880 2 Mhow, 1914, Great War, France, 
1914-17, Palestine, 191719, War Office, 
1920, late ADC to the King Order of the 
Nile (8rd Class) 1918, Order El Nahda (2nd 
Class), 1918, French War Cross (1919), 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade 
192123 M G@ Cavalry, 1923 26 Address 
Staff College Quetta 


GOODE Walter Samorr CIC,ICS BA 


(Hon ) Adelaide University 1898 BA (Hon) 
Cambridge 1901 6 25 Nov 1878 m Jean 
Reed Bcatson Bell (deceased) Educ Way 
College, Adclaide ICS General line, 
Jx puty Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 
Officiating Chairman Calcutta Corporation 
Secretary Local Self Gove rnm ot Department 
of Hengal Officiating (hairman Calcutta 
Improvement Lrust Publications Municipal 
Calcutta Address Magistrates House 
Alipore, Calcutta 


GOSCHEN, His EXOELLENCY VISCOUNT GFORGE 


JOACHIM OF Hawkaurst, GCIE (1924), 
C BE (1918), V D, Governor of Madras 6 
1866, ¢ 4 of Ist Viscount Goschen and Luey 
d of John Dailley , 8 father 1907 m 1893 
rote d Evelyn Gathorne-Hardy, 5th @ of lst 
Kari of Cranbrook, two @ Edue Rugby , 
Balliol Coll Oxford Was Private Secretary 
to Governor of N S Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at polit , Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Board of Agriculture 1918, 
M P (C) & Grindstead, Sussex 1895 1906 
A D C to Lord Roberts, Commander in 
Chief Hon Col and Lt Col 2 5th Buffs East 
Kent Regt A Kuilght of Grace of the Order of 
St John of Jerusakm Heir 6 Hon sir W 
H Goschen, K Lb. E. Address Government 
House, Madras 


GOSWAMI, KUMAR TuIst CHANDRA, MA 


(Oxon), Zemindar, Member, islative 
Assombly hon of Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal hze 
cutive Council 6 1898 due Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris Address 
rhe ] Baree, Serampore, Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta, Kamachha, os, 


GOUR, Sim Haki Sinan, Kr (1925), MA, D 


Litt, DCL, LLD, Meimnber of the Legis- 
lative Asscmtly, Barister-at Law. 6 26 Nov. 
1872 Kdue Govt igh School, Saugor, 
Hislop Coll , Nagpur, Downing Coll., Cam 

bridge Presdt , Municipal Committec, Nagpur, 
1918 22, First Vice-Chancellor,and Hon D., 
T itt , Delhi University , re appointed 1st May 
1921 1026, Pubdblwations woof tranafer in 
British India 3 vols (5th Edition), Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vole (3rd Edition), 
Hindu Code, (2nd Edition). Address. 
Nagpur, O P. 


GOWAN, HiEp CLARENDON, BA (Oxon); 


Vb,C IK, (1928), ICS, Chief Secretary 
to Government Central Provinces 5. 4 July 
1878 = kdna Gowan (nec Brown). Educ 
at histree School, . 


1889-1802 , Bugby School 
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1892-1897 ; New College, Oxford, 1897-1901 ; 
Univ. Coll., London, 1901-02. Under 
Secretary to C. P. Govt , 1904-08; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Nov. 1908; Setth ment OMccr, Hoshanga- 
bad District, 1913-17, Financial Secctary 
to Gat , C _ FP, 19018-1921; Dy. Commissioner 
rele ad 1923-25, Financial Secretary 
Govt , 1925-27; Chief Sucretary, March 1927. 
Address . Nagpur, 


GRACEY, Huan Krirekwoop, C.B.E. (1919); 

T.C.8.; 6. 23 November 1868, Educ. : City 
of London School; St. Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge. mm. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 
G. F. Barrill, Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916. Publication: Scttlement Report 
of Cawnpore. Address: Gorakhpur, U. P, 


GRAHAM, Rrv. JOHN ANDERSON, M.A. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Kdin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, (.1.E., 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kallm- 
pong, Bengal, since 1889; Founder and Hon. 
updt. of St. Andrew's Colonial Homes. b, 
1861. Hdue.: Cardrose Parish School; Glas- 
w High School; Edinburgh University, m 
<ate McConachie (K I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Wasin Home C.S. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; orduined, 1889, Pub- 
lwattons: ‘‘ On the threshold of three 
closed lands * and “‘ The :mlasionary eapanalon 
of the Reformed Churches.” Address ; Kalim- 
pong, Bengal. 


GRAHAM, LanontotT, B.A. (Oxon); Bur-at- 
Law; CIE. (1921); I. (. 8., Secretary, 
Legislative Dept., Govt. of India (1924). b 
18 April] 1880, wm. Olive ertha Maurice 
Educ; St. Paul's School, London and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford, Enterd Indian Civil Sirvice 
1004; Asstt. Collector, 1001; Asstt. Judye, 
1908 ; Asstt Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secrctury, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address: Grindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 


GRAHAME, WILiutAM VItzWILLiAM, 1 C.8., Pro 
vincial Art Offi'cr, Suput of Cottage Judi» 
tricsy and Provinelal Jialning Other since 
1925. 6. 1871, m 1005 BKizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maulne, 
U. S <A. Edu at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Bupdt. and Vol. 
Officer, 5S. Shan States, 1022-25, Address: 
Pegu Club, Rangoon. 


GULAB SINGH, 


GWALIOR, H. U. 
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1885. m. Joan, the only child of Mr amd Mrs, 
¥. D. Elkin (1919), Adee: St. Paul's School, 
London, Lineoln College, Oxford, Jotned 
ICS. in 1008. Address? New Custom 
House, P. O. Box 463, Bombay. 


St ane ee EDWARD GEISON- 


C M.G ; CLE, Deputy Inspector. 
(eneral of Police, Punjab. 0. 1877. Bdue. 
Portsmouth. Grammar School, Asst. Blockade 
Officer, Waziristan,1900; Poll.Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908; Commdt., Border Military 
Polico, Peshawar, 1002-07; Per, Asst. to 
Inspr.-Gen. of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-0; on 
special duty Peralan Guif, 190012; Com- 
missioner of kolico, Mesopotamia. 


GRIFFITH, Franors Ofaries, C.8.I. (1928), 


O.B.1. (1919), King’s Pollos Medal (1016); 
Insp..Gen, of Police, Bombay Presy,, 1021. 
b. 9 November 1878; m. Ivy Morna, 
daughtor of George Jacob, I.0.8., Hdue. : 
Blundell's School, ‘Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898; Commr. of Police, Bombay 
1V10-21. Address 1 Poona. 


Rem, SannaR, M.LA- 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
Itd., Lyallpur, and Landlord. &. March 1866, 
m, d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir afogh Rels of 
Lyallpur. Edue.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmastor, Govt. Bandoman High School 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Momber, a yelleer and 
Quotta Municlpalitics and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres. of soveral co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1020, and re- 
elected In 1928 and re-clocted {n 1926 unoppo- 
ad Hon. Magte., Lyalipur, for 9 yeats. 
Address : BhowanaBazar, Lyallpur Punjab. 


GULAMJILANI, BIJLIEHAN, SARBDAR NaWas of 


Wal, First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 6.28 July 1888, m. slater of H.H. 
The Nawab Saheb Buhadur of Jaora. Kdue. : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served tn the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1908-08 ; 
was Additional Men.ber, Bombay Legis. 
Council; ond Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923, was cleeted Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Murlins League and Is 
permanent F'resident of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, Address: The Valace, Wal 
Dist. Satara. 


MAHARAJAH SOCINDIA OF 
Address: ‘* Madho Bilas,” Shivapuri, Gwa- 


lior, O.I. 


HABIB-UI-LAY SAHIB Bawapon, THB Hon. 
KHAN BAHADAR SIR MUHAMMAD, KT, (1922). 
hf 8.7, (1027), K.C.LE. (1024), C.K, (1920). 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council (1924). 6. 
dept. 22, 1869, m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. 
14, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay ih sae iilla Ign School, Baldapet, Joined 

e D : - 

ser ces ae i i High Palak ht ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
s Judge ar Ourt, bint Jubilee of the late Imperial Majexty Queen 

1914, ond Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University | Victoria: from 1901 devoted whole time to 
since 1924, b. 1869. Edue.: Harrow, Keble | local self-government and held the position 
College, Oxford ; Asst. Master at Evelyns, or of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
4 MCb. Aire Hin Vout Seer ta Taluk Board and Pies., Dist. Board 4 Mban 
$3, Marlborough Place, NCW. : Bahadur, 1905; Member, Legislative Council, 


1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
GREEN, ALAN MicuaEL, M A., (Oxon), I C.S° 


Madras Executive Council, 1919; war Com- 
Collocter of Customs, Bombuy .6. 11 Apri! missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920, Gave 


GRAY, ALEXANDER GEORGF, Manager, Bank of 
India, Ltd 6, 18840 m to Dulee Manic! Fanny 
Wild, 1922. Jidw . Macclesidld Gram mer 
School, Parrs Bank, Lid, Manchester and 
District ; arrived India, 14053 Catered wersice 
of the Bank of India, Ltd., 190%.  weddreasx 


—o40— 


HADOW 


evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Comma., served as a member on 
Reforms Committes, Member, Eoyal Com- 
misaion on the Superior Civil Services in India 


Nov, 1928-March 1924, Member of Counell ref 


of the Governor of Madras, 1920-24, an 
Leader of the Indlan DLclIegation to South 
Africa, 1026 27, Address Declhiand Simla 


»_ SIR (FREDERIOK) AUSTEN, kr 
1926), O V O. (1922), M. Inst. C.E . M. Inst 
rans., V.D.,4 DC., Member, Ry Board. b 

& Sep’ 1873 m. Kate Louisa Margary Edue , | 

Branksome House, Godalming, 1883-1887 , 

Charterhouse, 1887-1892 , R. 1. h. Cotleg: 

Coopers Hill, 1992-95, Associate Covopers 

Hill, 1895 , Appointed Asstt Engineer, State 

Blys 1805, employed as Asstt Knogineer on 

constrtction of new railways in Bengal, 189¢- 

1902; Asstt. Manager, E B. Rly , 1002-1904, 

Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 , 

hey and hngineer-Jn-Chicf, Bb G J.P. 

Riy., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 , Deputy Agent, 

N. W. Bly, Lahore, 1911-1916, Secretary, 
flway ord, 1916-1919, Agent, North- 


Western Railway, 101024 Address. Morvyn, | 
| 


Simla, W. 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, SYED., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt, Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur . &. 8 Dec. 1879 
Married. Edue: Collegiate Schoo], Balram- 

r, MA.O Coll, Aligarh, Agra College and 

tatri’a Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Member, Gouda Dist. Board for six years, 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years, Vice-Chairman, Bualrampur Central 


Co-operative Hank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference , 
Trustee, Shia Coll, Lucknow, President 


and Trustce of the Balrampur Girls’ School 
Address! Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAILEY, H. E SIR WiuAmw MaLcoLy, K C8 1 

-E., ICS, Governor of the Punjab: 
May 1924; Knight of Grace of Order o! 
Kt John of Jcrusakm, Hon Pcdlow Corpus 
Christl Collge OxNtord &@ 1872 m= 1880, 
Andreina, ad. of Count Hannibale Baizan}s 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; F.BG.8. Hdue : Merchant 
Taylor's School; Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Officer, 
Jhelum Canal Colony, 1002; Sec, Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Sco , Govt of India, 1008 , 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch 
Commr., Delhi, 1912-19; Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, 1921; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919 22. Home Mem 
ber, Government of India, 1922 24. Address 
Lahore and Simla. 


HAJI WAJIHTDDIN, Khan Bahadur (1926) 
Proprietor of the firm Pionur Armins Co 

Mecrut 1880 During Great Balkan 
War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
Division Red Crescent Fund, during Great 
War (1918) workcd as Hon &crctary, Mecrut 
Cantonment War Loan Conmitti.« Member 
of many educational institutions Elected 
im 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , re-ck «td 
in 1019, elected in 1920 to Ixgislative 
Ageembly, re-elected in 1928. Appointed in 
1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates ; elected 


HAMIILI, Harry, BA 


HANMLLY, 
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{un 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Publications: “ Pro- 
hidition {n India,” “ Ziaratul Haramain-je- 
Shareefain.” <Addrese. ‘‘Pioncer House,’ 
Mecrut Cantonment 


AKSAR, Oot Katinas Naram B.A., O6.1.E.,, 
Mahsir-Khas-Bahadur; Pol. Metaber, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912. 6 1878 due ; Victoria 
College, Gwallor; Allahabad Untvcre'ty ; Hon. 
Prof. of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 , 
Priv Scc to Maharaja Scindia in 1903-12, 
Under-Sec , Pol Dept., on dep. 1905-7 , Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf, 1902; l, 
1024, Address. Gwalior. 


HALL, Mayor Ratpa ELLs Care, CIE.IA 


Mily Accts. Dept , Ficld Controller, Poona. 
6b 1873 Jolnud army, 18984, Major, 1912, 
served Tirah, 1897-98, Kuropean War, 1914 17. 
Address. kitld Controller, Poona. 


Pisncrpal 7 lphinstone 


College & 3 Aug 1891 mm Hilda’ Annic 
dShiit Ldue Koval Academical Institution, 
belfast and Queens University, Belfast 


Aftar wraduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointal to the TES, In 19%9 
Addresa, Liphinstune College, Bombay, 


HAMILTON, C J., M.A., F88 ; Indian Edu- 


cational Service, Prot o1: Eounomivs, Patna 
College , Fellow of Patna Universitv. 6 1878, 
Educ. private tutor; King’s College, 
London, Caius College, Cambridge , sia 
wud first class Moral Scicuce Tripos, 1901; 
Mimlur of Moscly Lducational Commigslon 
to USA, 1003, Mcmbcer of Inncr Tcmple, 
1903, Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912; Minto Prof. of Economics, Calcut 
University, 1918-19 Publications: ~* Trade 
Relation between England and India.” Ad- 
dress: Patna College, Patna. 


HERNFRT RUSSELL, MA, MSO 
Dip Ldcted, (Melbourne, Dixson | inal Honour 
Scholar im Natural Philosophy (Melb) 1006 
Res arch Scholar, Prncipal, ‘Sccondary 
Jraining Colkg:, Bombay 6b 6 S&S ptember 
1883 mam Miss L Ek Kuobinvon Lduc Wesley 
College, Quecus Colluge, Mclbourne Univer- 
nity Mathematics Master, Church of hugland 
Grammar School, Mclbournc, Principal, 
University High School, Mulbowne , Lecturer 
in Math matics and Physics Quccn’s College, 
Mulbournc , Vict Principal, training College, 
Mclbournc , Profissor of Physics Wilson 
Collage, Bombay, Principal, S«condary 
Training Colkge, Bombay Publicatwna 

Papers on Phyaical subjects i dcientafic 
journals payxrs on Lducational topics, “ The 
Jundamcntal Llormule of Physics,’? and 
‘“*Gencral Physical Science " Address. 
Secondary Training Colk ge, Bombay 


HAMMOND, Eapert Lavrizg Lvoecas, B.A. 


(Oxon), UBL 1918, CST 1025, Governor 
of Assam (1¥27) &6 12 Jan 1873 m. kthe 
lownsend Warnr Educ. Newton Coll, 
Newton Abbot, 8 Devon and Keble Coll, 
Onsford Knirmd ICS in 1896 Pubbicateons - 
Judian Liection Petitions, 2 Vols. (Phoneer 
Press, Allahabad), The Indian Osndidate 
and Returning Officer (Oxford University 
Press) , Member, Lxecutive Council, Bihar 
and Orisea. Address: Secretariat, Shillong, 
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HAR BILAS S8ARDA, Ral SARI, F.B.S L,,. 
M.P.A§., F.€.9., Member, Legisiative Assem- | 
bly 5 3 June 1867. Educ,: Ajmer Government | 
College and Agra College Was a teacher in! 
Government College, AJmer,was transferred to : 
Judicial Department in 1892, apptd. Guardian : 
to H.H the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894, 
teverted to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902, wag Subordinate Judge, First Clase 
ot Ajmer til! 1919 and was Sub-Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, til) 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23, officiated as Addl Dist. and Sessions 
Jndge and ntired in Dee 1923, and wap 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur Was elected 
a member of Royal Asiatic Socicty of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Royal Statistical Society 
of London, Statistical Association of Boston, 
USA, Royal Soclety of Literature and 
Teachere’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is Secretary of Paropkarini Sabha of Inala 
Pubheations* Hindu Superiority , Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive, Maharana Sanga 
Maharana Kumblia, Maharaja Hammir 
of Ranthambhor Prithviraj Vijaya 
Address Civil Lincs, Ajmer, Rajputuna 


HART KISHAN KAUL, Raja Panpit, MA, 

CST,CIL Rai Bahidur,Dewan, Bharatpur 
State b 1860 8 of Rajy Pandit Suraj Kaul 
(IK, Edue Gost Coll, Tahore Asstt 
Commsr, 1800 Jun Secy to Tinincial 
Commar , 1803 97, Settlement Offlccr, Muza- 


ifargarh, 1898 1903 Mainwall, 19038, Dy 
(ommsr, 1906, Dy Commusr, and Supdt, 
Census Operitions, Punjab, 191012, cE 
Commer , 


crete 1013, on special du 
to rcport on Criminal Tribes Dic 1913 a 
1914, Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 191719, Dy Commisgloner, Jhelym, 
1919, Commisgloner Rawal Pindi Divison 
1919 20, Commissioner, Jhulundir Division 
November 1920 to November, 1923 appt 
to Roval, Commission on Serviccs 1923 1924, 
Commissioner, Rawal Pind! Divisou 1921 , 
ntired Nov 192! Memlxr, Leonomic 
Inquiry Committed, 1925 , Mcmlxr, Indlin 
Variff Board (Cotton Tcxtile Industry In 
quiry), 1926 27, Dewan, Bharatpur State, 1027, 
Address Hharatpur_ State 

HARINGLON, GENFRAT Sit CHARTES HAniva- 
Tor, GBE, KCB, DSO, DCL, Gencral 
Officer Commanding Westin Command 06 
31 May 1872 m Gladys Norah Grattan 
Edue Cheltenham (ollege, R M ( Sandhurst 
The King s Regiment, Bde Major, 6th Infantry, 
de, Aldershot, BG U8, Canadian eile : 
MGdGS, Second Army 1D great war, DC I 
GS, War Othce, ( O C Aimy of Nlack Bea, 
GOC Allied Fores of occupation in Lurkey 
GO. Northern Command, England, and 
GO.C Western Command, India. Address 
Flagstaff House, Quetta 

HABI SINGH, Bao BawaDUR THAKUR, OF 
O.B.E., O.1.E., (1923), Military 
kaner State Council. Educ. 
Mayo College. Address: Sattasar House, 


Bikaner. 
HARI SINGHJI, SHREEMAN RAO BAwAnUR 
Raja Ras SHREE, Sante, Chicf of Mahajan 
Premier Noble of Bikaner State; Title of 
“ Rao Bahadur” conferred on 12th Decem- 
ber 1911, Also holds Delhi Darbar Corona. 
tion Medal of 1908, »b, 16th October 1877 


HARKISHEN LAT, (LALA). 6 


HARRIS, Dovaias Gornoy, Di 
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m the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
In lodhpur State in 1894. Ladue The Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Member of Council of the 
Hikaner State and President of the Walter 
Krit Rajputra Hitkarinl Jocal Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner Address. P.O, Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway 


16 vay 1926 
Fdue: Govt. Coll, Lahore and Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge lar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar 900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
Commerial organisation and activity. Preai- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1900 , President, Industria! Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission; Member, Punjab 
Legislative (Council; 1907-1910, 1920-23. 
lotlow Punlab University, tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
propcrty ; released Christmas 19)0; President 
Punjab Provincial (Conference at Jullunder 
1920 appointed Minister for Agriculture, 
Vunjab 1020, Resigned 1923, since then 
devotcd hima lf to busincas and banking 
since retirement organised Peoples’ Bank of 
Northcin India Ltd, havlog long previously 
brought the Bharat Insurance (o., Ltd., into 
bing President, Conumen tal Congress, Delhi 
In 1926 <Addresa Lahore, 


HARNAM SINGH, Tue Hon. Rasa Se, mene 
a 


6. 15 Nov. 1851; y «. of late H, H. Ra 
Hajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G 0.8.1. m. 1875, Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 5 #. 1 4. Edue.: Kapur- 
thala. Managed Kapurthala Estates in Oudb 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1808-04: and is 
Hon. Life Secy. to B I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and ¢x-Fellow of Punjab Univer- 
sity, and a life memin er of the Court of the Luck. 
now University was memtixr of Imp. 
(ouncll and aftcrwards of Punjab lag, Council 
1900-2, Mcmbcr of the Council of State aince 
1020 Mimbcr of the (Cc ntral ommittee of the 
Lady Dufferin’ Lund, Guest at Corporation 
1602. (mated Kaja 1907. IDccorated for 
Ganctal Public Service,  Kaja hereditary 
(1022) Address; Simla or Lucknow of 
Jullundur City, 


Ing. (Zurich). 
CIE, MILE. (Ind), Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India (1926) &. 19 Oct. 1883, 
m,. Alice, @ of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Edue.; Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst. and 
Lxrecutive Lagineer, P.W.D. 1907-14; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.?., P.W.D. 1915; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916; Secretary to P. W.D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secreta 

to Government of India, P.W.D. 10918; Anti 
Inspector-General of Irrigation io india,1920, 
bec to New Capita] Inquiry Committee 
1022; paty Secretary to Government a 
India, P, W. D., 1922 ; Deputy Secretary to the 


Government of India, rtment of 
Industries and Labour, Public Works Branch. 
ublications ; Irrigation in India (Ox- 


P : 
ford University Press). Address‘ C/o. Depart- 
mcnt of Indiustrics of Labour, Simla, 
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TNOLL, Stk HENEY SULIVAN, Kt, Chief 
udge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906, 


Rarrister, 1898 KHdue Excter Grammar 
Rchool, Trinity College, Oxford Enter d 
CS, 1881, served in Burma as Asstt 


Commissioncr, Dy. Commissioncr, 1890, 
Commisstoncr, 1902 Address. Chicf Court, 
Rangoon 


HATCH, Grong? WaAsHINaTON, ( TF (January 
1927), T(¢ SS) Commissionir, Ccntral Division 
Hince Novr 1922 ob 26th April 1872 om 
Jeagic d of Henry Harrison Jduc St Pauls 
Hchool, Balliol Coll ge Oxford Intend 1 $ 
in 18093, served Jn Bombay Presidency 
Collector of Bombay 19061010 (Chairman 
Bombay Improvement IJrust, 191415 Chair 
men Bombay Port Trust, 1018 1922 Address 

oona 


HATWA, ManarayaA BaHADUR GuRU Mana- 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD SAHIOF 0 19 July 1893 
S Oot 1806 to the Gad: after dcath of father 
saree Bahadur Sir Kishin Pratap Sahi 
KOILEK, of Hatwa Address Hathuwa 
P. O, District Saran, Bc har and Orissa 


HAYT, MIAN ABDUL, BA,IJIB MBY 

1919) MTA., Vakil Inhore High Court 

Oct 1888 Educ wt Jahon lorman 
Christian College Passed 11 3B, 1910 
started practiic at Tudhiann, electcd Muni 
cipal Commissioner saine year clected 
Jp Vice President 1911 which office he held 
til] 1921 when he was elected acnior Vico- 
President Je first non ofticlal Presiicnt of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he waselcctcd in 1922 Address Prosidcnt, 
Municipal Council 1 udhiana 


HEADLAM, Oarpr Epwarkp Jamra, “ST 
(1024), MG (1019),D 8 0 (1916),] RGS 
Mirector, KR Indian Marine. b 1 May 
1878 m Nancy Benyon, widow of Stanley 
Hobson, Nigeria, Educ * Durham School, 
H.MS Conway Sub Iieut RIM, 1894, 
Asstt. Marine Transport Officer Indian Fx 

tionary Force N China, 190001, R R 
umane Soc.’s medal Hon Member, Ameri 
can Miy Order of Dragon, China Medal, 
Mentioned in })«apatches Served gun-ruaning 
operations, Persian Guif (medal with clasp) , 
eerved u an war (ikspatches four 
times) Naval Transport Ofiecr 1 Indian 
apn re Torce Jast Africa 014 16 
Din lalonal aval ‘Transport Offlar Last 
Afilea , 1916.17 Principal Naval Lransport 
Omer South and hast Africa, 101719 
Vid Btar British and Victory Midals 
Publuation History of sca Service under the 
Gbdvt in India Address Admirals House, 
Bombay 


HENDERSON, RopErt HERRIOT, UIE, Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
Pany’s Tea Gordons, Comat, Asaam Ohair- 

man, Ind. Tea Assoc, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 

- Yegulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 

President, Manipur &tate Durbar, 1917-19, 

Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
HENFKIR Lr GFyrraL sig WILLIAM 

CHARLFS GIFFARD, KCB (1919), KUM G 
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(1922) € B (1918) DSO (1902) , Connaught 
Rangers GOC in Chief Southern Command 
(1928) & 22 August 1867 m 1901 Clara 
Marion d oflatek Jones of Velindre Brecon 
two a Lntcred army 1883 Capt 1897 Ht 
Major 1901 Bt It Colonel 190) Major 
1907 B Col and ADC to tho hing 1907 
Major General 1917 It General 1926 servid 
Southern Nigcma Sccond in Command of 
s Regt West African Froutice bores 
190. (promoted Lt Gol) Commanded Ublum 
Ishan Ibeku Oloko Afikpo Igara and Afikpo 
k ypcditious and columns in Benin Territories 
J xpcdition and Aro Fipedition served Luro- 
yein War 191418 (wounded) Intelligence 
and Survey Offlecr, Benin Tcrritorics Exped! 
tion 1809 DAA and QMG Orange River 
Colony District 1906 10 Lt Col to command 
2n1 Batt North Stafford Regiment at Pesha 
war 1912 Temp Brig Commander 1st Peha- 
war Infantry Brigade 1912 lemp Brigade 
Commander Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade 
1913. Commander ist Infantry Trigade 
Quetta 1914 54th Infantry Brigade with 
tem; rank Pilg Gencral 1015 Commanded 
190th Intantry Brigade 1916 (Commandid 8th 
Dix 1916 tocnd of war formed and command 
cd Southern Div on Rhine holding portion of 
Brilgehcad east of Cologne 10919 Formed 
and commanded Indeyendent Division Nov 
1 GOC Rhine Garnson Cologne 1920 
(Command ur of Legion dhonncur 1918 
h¢C 1) ¢€ommandd Brith Upper Silesian 
Fore 10.1 22 (KO MG) Commanded 3rd 
Disision and Sallsoury Plain Arca 1922 26 
Fibl cation Bush Warfire 1908 Address 
Headquarters Southcrn Command Poona 


HERAS Hiwry, 87 MA Profissor = of 
Indiw History, Dir ctor of the Indian His 
torical Research Institut’, St Aavicr a College 
Bombay & Scptmber 11 1883 Educ 
Barcdona (Spain) (ic veland, Onlio, 
(USA) Pre fcasor of History, Sacred Heart 
Coll ge, (Barc Jona) Principal, Our Saviour 3 
Cali ge = Saragossa (Spain) = Publications 
History of th Manchu Dynasty of China 
as Spanish) 3 Vols IJhe Conquest of tho 

ert ot Asirgarh by I mperor Akhbar (accord- 
ing to an cyc witness) (in Ind Ant) The 
(itv of Sinjl at the cnd of the 16th Century 
(Ibid) Venkatapatiraya I and the Portugucse 
(Journal of the Mythic Socicty) The Statues 
of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu Mantap- 
am (Ilid) Farly Relations between 
Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid) Asokas 
Dharmaand Religion (Ibid ) Historical Carv- 
ings at Vijayanagara (Ibid), The Story of 
Akbars Christian Wife (Journal of Indian 
History ) Lhe Palace of Akbar at Fatehput- 
bikri (Ibid) Lhe Great Civil War of Vijayao- 
nagara, 1614 1617 (lbid ), Rama Raya, Regent 
of Vijayanagara (Indian Historical Quarterly), 
The last Defeat of Meherakula (Ibid), Rela- 
tions bitween Guptas Kadambas and Vaha 
tahis Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rest 
arch Society) The Portuguese Alliance with the 
Muhammadan Kingdoms of the Deccan 
(Journal, BB RAS), A Note on the Lx 
vations at Nalanda and its History (Ibid ) 
The Writing of History, Notes on Historical 
Methodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926), The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayan 


gara, Vol J, 1542-1614 (Madras, 1926) 
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Address : 8t. Xavier's College, Bombay. House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 


HIDAYATALLAH, Tag Hon. Kean Bimapun HOTSON, JOHN ERNEST Buttery, M.A. 
SiR SHAIKH GHULAM HUSSAIN, Kt. (1026), (Oxon.), C.8.I. (1926), O.B8.K. Fee V.D. 
Minister, Govt. of Bombay; 6. Jan. 1879. (1023); Member of Council, aie? 
Educ. Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind 1926), 0. 17 March 1877, ag ri 


Alice, d. of late A. B. Steward, I.C.S. Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900; War service in Raluchiatan and Tersia, 
1015-1020; Rank of Liout -Colonel. Pudbéi- 
cations: Kditor of the Philatelic Journal of 
India from 1023. Address: Drummore, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay; or c/o Grindlay & Co., 
Ltd., P.O. Lox 03, Bombay. 


HOWARD, ALBERT, C.LE., M.A., A.B.0.8., 


Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay ; Plea- 
der; Member and elected Vico-Presdt., 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Preadt., District 
Local Hoard, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom- 
bay Leg. Counell, for past 14 years. Minister 
ot Govt. in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment since 1021, .tddress: The Secretariat, 


monday, 
HIGNELL, Smpxty Rosert, C.8.1. (1922), 
C.1.E. Edue,: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford. 


Entered I.C.8., 1896; BMagte. and Collr., 
1912, Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Home Deptt., 1915-19; Officiated as Home 
pelle on four occasions during that 
period Private Hideto & to H. K. the 
learoy, 1020. Address elhi he Simla. 


HINDLEY, Sm CLFMENT, D.M.,, (1025) . 
Commander Ordre de Lope 14026 : 
M.A., M. Inst. C.K., M. Inst. T., M 1.F. (Ind. ) 


Volunteer Office rs Decoration : Chief Com- 
missiomr of Rallways, India. 6. 18 Dec. 
1874, m. Annie, d. of the late H. Rait, Esq. 
Edue,: Dulwich Cole and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Kngineer, East Indian Railway, 
1897-1018, Deputy Agent, E. I. Rly., 1918; 

Agent, B. I. B., 1920-21; Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, 1021-22; Chk ¢ Com- 
missioner of Railways, India, 1022, Address ; 
Holcombe, Simla. 

HOLME, HENkY Epwarp, M.I..A., District 
and Sessions Judge, (awnpore, 6 7 March 
1870. m. Miss N. Cowle. Hdue: Cilfton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Magis- 
trate, Under- Seer tary to Giovernment, Magte. 
and Collector and district Judge. Address : 

Cawnpore. 

HOOPER, Rev. WitntaM, D.D.; Misslonary, 
CO M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1802; 

6. 1837, Edue.: Oheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School ; adham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship; 1st clasa fn Lit. Hum.: 
B.A., 1859; M.A., 1861; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, C.M. 8., 1861 : Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-00, Publications: The Hindustan} 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works 1n English, Hindi and Urdu. 

Address ; Mussoorie, India. 


HORSKINS, Ju1ivs, Lt. Commissioner, Salva- 
tion Army Territorial Commander for Boio- 
bay Presidency. Has served as an officer 
for 47 years and seen Service in Englana, 
8. Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies. aoe Morland Road, Byculla, 


Bom 
HOSEASON, WILHAM SANDFORD, F.R.MS., 
Oridinary Member, Institute of Physics, 
Harbour Master of Bombay from Feb. 1925, 
b. 18 July 1874. m. Edith E. Johnson of Liver- 
athe and Karachi. Educ.: ae 
*“Conway’’, Liverpool, Apprentice in sal 
8rd mate and 2nd mate in sail from 1889 to 
Ls ao ~ rare esc eg? ity 
grade River Surveyor, r Hu 
Bombey Pilot Bervice, 1001 Master Plot 
d Dockmaster, P. ‘and y duet 
* Docks during the war aaa after. Addresse 


HOW ELLS, GEORGE, 


V1.8; Director uf tho Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
States In Central India 6. 1878. Educ, « Royal 
College of Science, London; Sst. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons, Nat. 
Sclence. Tripos, 1898; B.A., 1890; M.A., 
1902; Myrologiat and ” Agricultural Lecturer, 
Impl. Dept. of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902; Rotanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wye, 1983-1905; Imperial 
Kconomic Botanist to the Government of 
India, 1006-1924. Publecations : Crop-Produc- 
fiontn Indiv and numerous paperson bota- 
nical and agricultural subjects. Address: 


Indofe, Central India, 

BA. (Lond); MA. 
(Camb,) ; 'B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews); 
Ph.D. ( ‘Tubingen }: Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906, 6 May 1871, 
Kdue, ; Golligaer Grammar School; ent’s 
Park and University Colleges, London ; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford; 
Christ's Collego, ett agg ee Univ. of Tu- 
bingen, Appointed by Haptlat Misslonary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1896: 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
Bchool and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1805- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorgaulsstion 
of Scram mpare College. Angus Lecturer, 1000: 
published under the e title The Soul of India.,” 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913 and Dean of the Faculty of Arta, 1926, 
“ey Serampore College, Serampore, 


gal. 
HUD DSON, *Sik LeESLIx SEWEKLL, Kt. Partner 


Mackinnon Mackenzie and Cv., Bombay. d, 25 
Nov. 1872. Edue, ; Christ’ 8 Hoxpital. Joined P. 
& O. 8. N. Co, London, 1889, and came 
tothcir Rombay office 1894, subsequently sta- 
tioned at Jupan, China and Australia, return- 
ing tv Bombay 1915, Joined Messrs. ‘Mackin- 
non Muckenzle & Co, Oct. 1016. Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1923-24; Preside nt 1924-25, 1927-28. Member 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1923-26, 1927-28 
Address; Mont Blanc, Dadysctt Hill, Bombay 


HOUFFAM, WIiItttAM TY8RS CHRISTOPHER. 


OBE, MC., J.P., A.M. Inst, Mech, 
Engineer, Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, d. 
188U. Educ: St. Olave’s (York). Pupli- 
ship with Greenwood and Batley, Ltd., > 
with Canadian Pacific Hatlway, 1904-1906; 
with Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., Calcutta and 
Bombay, 1007-1914; served with ist. Bn. 
West Yorkshire Rogt., 1914-1916 ; ; Commanded 
ditto 1916 (France) ; ; DAQM X1Vth 
Army Corps, France (1916); Ditto 46th 
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(North Midiand) Division, France, 1017, 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918 ; 
A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1019; Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920- 
1922. Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 
HUGHES, MajJoR JOHN EpWARD, Secretary, 
Weatern India Turf Club, Ltd. 5. 22nd Nov. 


1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904). | 


Edue : United Service College, Westward Ho ; 
Served 3rd Battn.,Koyal Welsh Fusiliers,1890: 
entered Sandhurst, 1891; commissioned 8rd 
Be 
Regiment, 1892; joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893; retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911; 
apptd. Secretary, W. I. Turf Club, 1911; 
served in the war 1914 to 1918 In the Remount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia ; 
mentioned in dcapatches. Address: Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd., Poona and Bombay. 


HULL, Rev. Ernest R., 8.J., Archivist and 
Secretary to the R. C. Archbishop of .Bombay. 
b. Oth September 1863. Ndur: Society of 
Jesus, English Province. Came to India 
1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay. Editor of 7'he Examiner from 1002 


to 1024. Publweations: A serics of Fixaminer | 


Reprints, on theological, historical and con- 
troversial subjects. At present engaged in 


writing a “ History of the Hombay Mission. 


with a specia) study of the Jadroado 
Question” of which the Lat volume has been 
published. Address: The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 


HUMPHRYS, LIEvuT.- COLONEL SIR FRANCIS 
Henry, K.B& (1924), C.I.E. (1920), Sardar- 
1-Aliof Afghanistan, 1024. H.B., M’S. knvoy 
Kxtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of H. M. The King of Afghanis- 
tan, Jan. 1924 6. April 24, 1879, 6,8. of late 
Rev. Walter Humphrys, M.A. of Elmsleigh, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, m. diertrude Mary 
Deane, d. of Sir Harold Deane, K (8.1, 
Hdue,’ Shrewsbury and Christ Church, Oxford, 
Joined 2nd Worcesters, 1900; South African 
War: Joined 26th Punjabis, 1902. Entered 
Political Dept., Government of India, 190J ; 
Dy. Commr., Bannuand Kehat; Pol. Agent, 
Tochi; Malakand, Khyber; Jolned Royal 
Flying Corps in Europe, March 1918; Dy. 
Yoreign Secretary, Govt. of India, 1921. 


ptr. 1892; served with Northamptonshire ' 


| 
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3905; Financial Secretary, 1907; Secretary 
to Government, Home Dept., (Judicial, Police, 
Education, etc.), 1911; Ag. Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, 1919; Accountant 
General, Bombay. 1920; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921: 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd. 
1922; Officlal Director, Singaren! Collieries 
Co., Ltd. 1922; Official Director, N. G. 8. 
Railway Co., Ltd., and Mining Boards, 1925: 
(‘hairman, inter University Board, 1925: 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
jercnce in 1915. sident, All-India Maho- 
medan fJFducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convoe 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hlyderabad Usma:- 
nla Universities and ex-Fcllow, Madras 
University. Concelved and organised Osmania 
Vniversity, Hyderabad; organised State 
Archmeologeal Department., cspecially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings. also Urdu type. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Hi} DERABAD, Lizvut-GENERAL, H1§ EXALTED 


HIGHNKESS ASAF JAH MUZAFFAR-UL-MULE- 
WaL MAMALIK NAZAM-UL-MULKNAZIN-UD- 
JAULA NAWAB MIB SIR OSMAN ALI KHAN 
BAHADUR Faten JANG OF, G.C.8.1. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late Lieut.-Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C 8.I., Nizam of Hyderabad ; 6. 1886 ; ed.: 
privately ; Acc. 1911; Licut.-General in the 
Army ; Hon, Col. of 20th Decan Horse, 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 


IDAR, MaBakaJA OF, since July 1911, MawaRa- 


JA DHIRAJ MAHARAJA; 
SINcHJI, K.C.SJ. m. Maharaniji Shri 
Poongalianifi. Zeir: 8. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmatsinghji. Address: 
(Mahikantha Agency). 


Sm SHkt DOLAT 


Himmatnagar 


IMAM, SYED Hasan, Barrister. 5. $31 August 
Called 


1871. Hdue. : Patna and in England. 

to tho Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 

at Patna and Calcutta until 1911, Judge of 

the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Besumed 
ractice at Patna; President, Special Session, 
ndian National Congress, September, 1918; 
President, All-India Wome Rule League; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 


‘Addyess : British Logation, Kabul, ea’ Pesha.| }08® Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 


war | a got et Nationa, 1923. Address; 
HUSSAIN, SmR AHMED, K.C.I.B. (1992) U2san Munsil, Patna. 

CAL, (1911) Nawab AMIN JUNG Banapun INDORE, Mawspasa ov, H. H. Mamanasa- 

Assistant Minister to H. H. Nizam, since DHIRAJA RasEsHWsk SaWal SHRI 


1914, and Ch, Sec. to Nizam's Govt.;| TUKOJI Rao Houkaz, Bakapur. G.C.1.E., 
since 1806. Riu. : Ohristian College Pres b. 26th November 1890. Educ: Mayo 
dency College, Madras Univ ; B. L189; ‘Chiefs’ College, Ajmere; Imperial Cadet 
M.A., 1800; Dy. Coll. and M., Madras Presi- Corps. Visited Europe, 1010; attended 


Coronation, 1911; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1021: abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, 8 1908, 
Address: Indore, Central India. 


INDORE, MAHARAJA OF, BIS HIGHRESS Mava- 
BAJADHIEAS Réd RasRSHwaR Sawaal SERI 


dency, 1800-92; Asst. Priv. Sec. to H. H. 
Nizam, 1803; F.8.4., 1912: F.R.A.S,, 1914, 
HYDARI, A., B.A.. Nawas HypDak Nawas 
JUNG BawaDUR, Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bed. 6. 8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal). Edue.: 


St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined In- YxesSHWANT Rao HOLKAR BawapDour, (minor) 
dian Finance Dept., 1888 ; Asstt. Acctt, Gene- ob, 6th September 1908; m.a daughter of the 
ral, U. P., 1800 ; Dy. Acctt, General, Bombay, Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 
1807; Dy. Acctt. General, Madras, 1900; 1924, Received his education in England 


Exanuner, Govt. Press Accounts, 1901; Comp- 
troller, India Treasuries, 1903, C.P., 1900; 
lent as Acctt. General, Hyderabad State, 


from 1920-1923 and has again ed to 
Oxford for higher education’”’.A #: Indore, 
Central India. 
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IRWIN, lst Baron of Kirby Underdale in the 
County of York, (created 1925). The Right 
Hon. EDWARD FREDERICK LINDLEY Woop, 
GMSI GM1£E Viceroy and Governor-General 
& 16 April 1881, 0 sure son and heir of 2nd 
Viscount Halifax m 1909, Lady Dorothy 
Evelyn Augusta Onslow y d of 4th Larl 
of Onslow thre s ont d kdue kton Christ 
Church and All Souls Oxford (M A kcllow) 
Parliamentary Under Scerctary tor the 
Colonies, 192122 Pregid nt of Hoard — of 
Kducation Oct 1022 Jan 192% Minister 
of Agnculture Oct LV2ZENov 2). WP (Lt), 
Ripon Wisision West Riding Yorks since 
Jan 1910, Colonel, late Lorkshire Dragoons! 
Puldeeations John weblo in Leaders of the 
Church series, The Gaoat Opportunity (with 
Sir (ccorge Lluyd)  tddvess Sula or Delhi 
ISHWARDAS LUAKHMIDAS, JP, arn 
Merchant, 6 13872 Adee St Navitrs 
School Lor many yeirs connected with 
Messrs David Sassvon & (0 was @lectid to 
Muniipa] ¢orporation by the Justices und 
later by Indlun Chamber of Commerce wluch 
he represcnty on the Port diust Member 
Managing Committce of the Suockty of the 
Hon Prsidconcy Magistrates of Bombiy und 
fs on the directorate of sevcial well known 
companits including the Port Canning and 
Jand Improvement Company, the Sasseon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Itd , the 
Sassoon and Alllance Silk Mill Go  Itd and 
the Umion Mills , trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital, and ‘Ircasurer 
for Pechty Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children President of the Managing 
Cuuncil, Sir Harkisonday Narotamdas (ic m 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com 
mittce of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha 
ham, and Membcr of the Board of David 
bassoon Industrial and Keformatory [nati 
tute = Viec President | Manaus Comanitt ¢ 
ofth: Sourty of Hon Proaid ncy Mazistiat 3 
of Bombay Director Bundi Portland iin nt, 
ltd, and Punjab Pottlind € mnt ttl 
Memmr = Maniging (Committ  Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association Member 
Managing Cominittee of the Helpless [egy irs 
and Vie Provident of his own community 
Shark of Bombay, 1424 tddresa 9 Garden 
View, Hughes Road, Bombay 

ISRAR HASAN KAHAN, KRHAY BAHADUR DAnt 
RUL AOI K, SIR MAUIVI MOHAWMAD Kt (1b 
Amirul (mara Hon, Member and President 
Judicial Council, Bhopal & Shahjahanpur, 
1865 m with Lady Isar, daughter of 
Malak Mohammad Aymat ullah Khan Rais 
of Shahjahanpur 1886 Edue = Shahjahanpur 
pee Bareilly Address “Shishmahil, Bhopal, 


IYENGAR, 8 Srintvass 6 11 September 
1874. Educ. : Madura and Presidency College, 
Madras. Vakil (1893) Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16; President, Vakila’ Association 
of Madras, President, Madras Social Reform 
Association, Member of All-India Congress 
Com. ; Advocate-General, Madras. Publication 
@ book on law reform (1909) Address. 


Mylapore, . 
{ZZAT NISHAN, Kuupa Bakwssa Kan 
Tiwaka, Nawab, Malik, Dist Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 5. 1866. Educ. : Government 
High School, Shahpore; private training 
through Col, Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 


JAChSON, R1 


JACKSON, GU BEE 


8st 


Appointed an Hon, Mayistrato, 1881 , Extra 
Asst. Commar,, 1804; British Agent tn 
Oabul, 1903-06 Address; Ehwajabad, District 
Shahpore, ha ta 
Ion Sin FRANCIS STANLEY, 
PC QCTUL, Goveraor- of Bengal (1927) 
b 2l November 1870 wv & of lst lord Allcr- 
ton m 1902 Juli Henrietta,e d ot late H. B. 
Harrison Rruadky, M.P Welton House, 
Irou,h, #duc Harrow, Irinily Coll, Cam- 
Inde Jinanclal Secretary to War Office, 
19.2 23, Harrow Pleven Cambridge Lieven 
(Captain, 2802 93) Yorkshire Litven , 
has repcatedly played) for Gentlemens 
Players ond All Tnaglind teama served In 
South Africn 1900 20 Captain, jrd Royal 
Tancaster Aegament 2 of West Riding, 
Works lute Tt Gol Commanding &7th W 
Yorks lite Tt) Gol Commanding 227-the 
W Yorks Charman of the Unionist Party 
since March (23 WOOP Howdenshire Divi 
sionot Yorkshire since 1G 9 Addreat Gover 
mrsCamp Bengal 
HOLINSHFAD BLOWRLRED, 
MA (Qyon) POS Putane Judge Madras 
High Court 6 26th Tan 187) m to Mrs 
Fackson 7 due Mascbotough Collage, Metre 
fon Celle dndian GCival Seaview = Address 
High Court: Madea 


JACKSON, SIR JOHN LRNBST Kt (1024),CI EK, 


ACA JP Avent, P BAC TL Railway, 
Bombay alnee 192) 6b 26 November 1876 
ldu Muborough Coll we Assietant Au 
ditot Lb odntian Ry , 1900, Chief Auditor 
Cucutta Pot fiust Wo7  Chicf Auditor, 
bh Ba ¢ TR 19)1 Addiean 
Bombuict, Altamont Road Cumballs Hill, 
Loml ay 


JADITAYV, BHASKARRAO VIIHOJ RAO, MA, 


11 B,MIC 6 Mav 1867 m to a lady 
fromthe Vichare tamily of Ratnaginl District 
Adu Wilson College, J Ipblastone (College, 
and Governutnt Law School Served tin 
holhay ur State and retired as Reyonue Mem- 
berofthe State Council Startcd th: Waratha 
Iducational Conf rence in 1900) and revived 
the Satya shodlik movement io 1011, and 
has ban inthe Non Briuhnila movement in 
the Prosidency from Sty inception, Minister 
ot Pducetion 192% 20° Pouder ot the Non 
Droutiunia Party dm th oF ozisletive Counctl 
fd Ire ns holhapur gmk Giron (Bombay) 


JAFELRE, Hon Kuan Battapur Str Exrauio 


Haroon, Member of the Council of State 06. 
Dec 27, 1881 Kduc Deccan College, 
Poona; Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs, 
Jaffor Jussulf & Co , President, Anjuman-l- 
Islam, l'oona , Hon Sccy, Islamia School, 
Managing Trustee of Same Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds Organised Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Teague, 1908, Gencral Sccretary, Bombay 
Presidency Muslim Iducational Confe- 
rence, President, All India Muslim Confoe., 
Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India Central 
Khilafat Committce established ; Member, 
Cantonment Reforms Commlttec , Member, 
Bombay Jagislative Council, 1916-10; 
represented Bombay Presidoncy Mussalmans 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1019-20, 
President, 34th Sexsion, All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1920; President, 
Third Sessions, All-India Cantonment Confe- 
rince, 1922 , Member of the Court, and Execue 
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tive Council Muslim University, Aligarh, rc | 

elected to the Council of State, 1026 Created 

a Knight in July 1926, Address Last Strect, 
00 


a 

JAGATNARAYAN, PANDIT Pleader, Chicf 
Court of Qudh 6 Dec 1864 m= Srimati 
kamalapati d of P Sham Narayan Saheb 
Ralna Adve (Canning Coll J ucknow 
non official (hairman Tucknow Municipality 
Chairman Kiception Committee 31st Indian 
National ( ongress Member Huntcr( ommuitt:« 
Was Minister, U P Govt for Local Self 
Government and Public Health Address 
Colagani Tucknow : 

JAMFS IR¥DERICK LANFST, MA, OBT 
(1018), Chevalier de 1 ordre de Leopold (1920) 
General Sccretary MCA (Cakutta 6 
1891 Jhacksali (1919) 
Tdue  Jeeds and Jondon University Joc | 
turer at Iecds University Army 1914 15 dis 
chargcd on account of ilincss DBalghun Red 
Gross YMC A Abbeville Amicns Jank Gorys 
1916 19 Gicneral Sucry Y M ¢ A, Belgium 
and cia ae Germany 191920 General 
Secretary M C A Calcutta 1920 Mem 
ber Bengal Tegis Council 1024 26 Ke 
clucted 1926) President Calcutta Rotary Clul 
19256 visited Persia re welfare of British 
cmploycasin A PO G 1924 visited British 
Last Indick 1927 incstablishment of k M ¢ 
A, Jublwatwns Tnochurns on Kenye 
Teague of Nationis Many articks on social 
areas Address 6, Victorls Iciracc, Cal 
Lu 


JAMLS MAJOR GNI RAL Sir WILIIAM BRRNARI 
Kt 1925 ¢ 3B (1918) CIlL (1012) MVNO 
(1911) b &Icb 186> m TF lizabcth Minto e d 
of late William Minto of Jingri Letate Assim 
twos kdue U 8 College and Sandhurst 
lst Commission in 1886) Derbyshire Re piment 
1888, 2nd Janccrs, Intelligence Branch War 
Offico 1900 01 South Afiican War 1/0. 
various staff appointments in India A YQ 
M G Coronation Durbar 1011 A Q M ¢ 
Corps diana, lt ty Bry General Ganeral 


m Jieunor Ma 


Staff Trance 191) 16 (Denprtches) Brevet 
Golonul Temp QMG Indla 101617 
Major Gencril Administration  Scuthern 


Command, 191719 Commanding Bomlay 
District 191922 Dinctor of Remounts 
India 192. 26 Lounicer and thrice President 
of the National Horse Brec ilng and Show 
Sockty of India 1923  fddress Kemount 
Depot Saharanpur U P 


JAMIAL RAI, Drwan- Ral 
(1k, Diwan” Banapvr & 1861 m 
1891 Zdue Bhown, hohat, and Gujrat 
Ant Govt Service 1880 served In 1850 
Political Office with Kuraw F F , 1880, accom- 

nied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1880 
886 , renter duty, boundary acttlement of 
hari khan, 18097, Asst tothe Supdt 

of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902 07 , services 
acknowledged by Govt of India, on 
apecial duty in connection with revision of 
tablishments 1910, Asst to Supdt of 
Census a) ao Baluchistan, 1910 11, 
Ex Asst. Commar ,1902 Setth ment Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 Provincial Superin 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920 22 
President, Hindu Panchayat and Sandeman 
Library , Member, Duffcrin k und Committec 
Member, Prov. Council Boy Scouts, Mcm 


BANADU! 
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ber VProvinclal Ix Committec, Red Cross. 
Socicty, Grammar School Committe Publica 
tion Quetta Municipal Manual, Llstory of 
Freemasonry in Quitta Reports on the 
atticmi nt of Dukiand Barkhan Notes on 
(1)Domiciled Hindus (2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purabi menial castes 
and sweepers (4) Afghan Pawindhas (5) 
Achakzai Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shorarud 
Valley and (8) Revenue rates and economic 


conditions, (9) Administration of justice 
a das areas of Baluchistan <Addresa 
c 


: JANA SINGH, MAJOR-GENI RAI RAI BANADUR 


BA (CI, Army and Revinue Minister, 
Jammu and kashmir Government 6 1877 Adue, 
Government College Lahore Jolned Kashmir 
Scrvice in 190L serving in various capacities 
both in Cisfl and Military Deytts In the 
Civil Branch as Nath Fchsildar ‘Ichsildar, 
Tist Mizte and Scestons Judge and finally as 
RKeovente Minister In the Milltary Branch is 
Dy Asst Quartr Master Gencral, Brigacth - 
Major, © (€ the 22 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles Cot Afghan War Mcdal 
1919, Military Secretary to Commander in 
Chief Jammu and kashmir State 1 orces, and 
Army Minister Adircags Jammu 
JAORA SFAIrF, Mayon H. H. T'akwar-vp 
PAULA NAWAB SIR MUHAMMED J FTIKHAR AL 
KAHAN BAHADUR SavuLaT Jane, KCIE 2d 
1883 H H served in European » War 
Address Jaora State, Central India 


JAIKAR,BuIMRAO Hanmantrao, BA ,LLB 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
6 24 April 1880 m to Annapurnabal Jatkar 
Edu- at Basim A V School, Amraoti Hizh 
School, Fergusson College, Poona and Govt 
Law School Bombay Joined \eotmal Bar 
In 1906 a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association 
Leotmal sinceitsinception in1916,non official 
electcd Chairman, Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919 Address ‘Yeotmal (Berar) 


JAYAhKAR MUAUND RAMRAO, MA, ILB 
Barit Jaw Member IJ cgislative Assembly 
Fkduc at Bombay Univcrmity Started 3 
charitable public achool callcd Aryan ELduca 
tion Sockty s High School in Bombay 
worked there four years, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court, took to 
age life in 1916 and since 1021 completely 
n public life elected to Bombay Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency, and was Icader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna 
tion aftir the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Publication —Kdited a book on Vo- 
danta Philosophy in 1024 Addrese: 391, 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2 


JAYANTI RamwayyA PantTuLv, BA, BL 
b Aug 1861 Educ at Rajahmundry and 
Madras, Served in Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as 1st Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras forthree years Member, poate 
Assembly. Publicatsone A defence of literary 
Ielugu and several articles on literature, 
history and archwology Address’ Muktisva. 
ram Tottaramud! P. 0 , Godavari Dist. 


JEHELANI, DR Hast Srep ABDUL KADER 
SaHeB, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
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retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail. 6. July 1867; m. d, of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur. 
Educ, at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. Was 
Member, Cantonment Committee for 14 years; 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 8 years was Vice-President; and Hon. 
Magte. for Madras for seven years. Address : 
Saint Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 
JEFFERY, COLONEL WaLTeR Hvan, C.I.K. 
(1914) ; C.8.I. (1924); General Staff, Army 
eadquarters, 6. 15 Dec. 


Simla. 
JEHANGIR, 81m CoWASJEE, 1st Baronet; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehangir Readymoney, C81. 0. 
8th June 1863. m. 1876, Dhunbal, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia; ones, 2 d 
Rduc.; Proprietary School; Elphinstone 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
millowner and landed proprietor ; J.P. Created 
knight 1805, created Hauronet; 1008; well- 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
the Parsee Matrimonial Court; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir. Addreaz. 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hil), Bombay. 


JEHANGIR, CowaAsJI, SiR (Junlor), M.A (Cam? 
bridge), KCL. = (1927) C.K. (920), 
O.B.E, (1918), Member of the Bombay bxcucu- 
tivo Council 1923, b. Feb, 1870, m, to Hirabal, 
d. of H. <A. Hormasji of Low)l Castle. 
Educated ut St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Member 
of the Bombay Corporation since 1904; 
Chairman of its Standing Committeee, 
1914-15; Member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust; President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-20.; Temporary Member 
of the Executive Council, porn Aa 
1921). Address: Nopoan Sea Load, abar 
Hill, Bombay. 
JEJEEBHOY, Sm Jamsersen, 5th Baronet, 
K.C.8.I., Vice-Presdt., ig Assembly, 6. 6th 
March 1878 ; e. father Sir Jamsetjce, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
in Neu of Bustomjce ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Oommunity in age mor A Pres. of the Bir 
Jamsctjee Charity Funds, and Mcmber of 
Municipal Corporation. m. 1906, Serenebual 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 
JEVUNS, HERBERT STANLEY, M.A., B.fc. 
(Lond.), ¥.G.8., ¥.§.8.; Prof. of Economics 
in Univ. of Rangoon since 1928. 6. 8 October 
1875, Kdue.: Giggicswick Gram, Sch, 
University voll., London; Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge; Geol. Inat., Heldelberg; Univ. 
Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst. to Prof. sir T. W. Edgeworth 
Da F.B.8., In University of ydney, 
N. 8. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof. Econ, and Pol. Science in Univ, 
con. of 8. Wales Sey arden Olt aid eral 
1 114; engaged en city and housing 
mala 1911-14. Professor of 
the University of Allahabad 
1014-23, Has undertaken researches in rural 
economics, irrigation on periodicky in Eo- 


1878. m. Ciccly 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.; at Blundells, | 
a and Plymouth Collego. Address: 


' JEYPORE, Mananasa OF, Lieutenant Sr] Sri Sri 


JHALAWALR, H. H. 
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nomic Phonomena and Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1915-1921. Until recently was editor 
of the Indian Journal of Kconomirs, and Hon. 
Treas. Indian Economic Association, Publsca- 
fiona: Hasays on Economies; Tho Sun's 
Heat and Trado hits € Tho British Coal 
Trade ; Consolidation of Agricultural Moldings 
in the U.P.; Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate enagenent: Money, Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 
and numerous books, pa 
Petrology, Mincrology, 
Housing Reform, etc, 
College, Rangoon. 


Te and articles on 
‘conomics, Politics, 
Address: Univorsity 


Maharaja Ramchandra Deco Maharaja of 
a°y pore Samasthanam, &. of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late 
Sri Sri Sri Lady Scethapatta Maharani Circar. 
b. 3ist Dec. 1893, Hduc.: privately under 
Dr. J, Marsh, M.A., LB.D., Newton, Kaq.. 
M.A.,and K, Winckler, Kaq. TA. m. 
1913 Sri Sri Sri V.aksahmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d. of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur,K.C.J.H.,of Balram- 
ur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
‘irst Landed Zamindar fn the Madras l’re- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras l’residency, Indla. 


JITALA, RAJ RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT- 


SINHJI, C.5.K. (1018); Dowan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Momber, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, el uane Edue.: Dhrangadhra 
and Rajkot. Was first Guaniian to H. H. 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when he 
was Helr-Apparont and accompanied him to 
Kngland; was ufterwards for a few yoars 
in Government service and left it as ae 
Superintendent of Pollce to join service in 
his parenta] State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
aod thea his Dewan. Momber of the Stato 
Council), Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Addresa: Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra, 


Manyakad RANA SIR 
BHAWANI SINGH BaHavus or; K.0,8.1.; 0. 
1874; «. 1800, KHdue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
lias greatly extended education through- 
out the State and established several librarics. 
Made a ‘‘ Round the World Your” In 1025. 
Via Ponama Canal. Has travelled over & 
reat part of Kurope und has a taste for 
fusic, Sclence and Literature. Was & 
Research Student at New Oxford College, 
Oxiord, and is a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and Vice-President of the Indla 
Society; Member, Royal Lnstitution of Great 
Lritain, Royal Astronomical Sucicty, Royal 
otauical Scclety, Royal Acrunautieal So- 
ciety, Royal Asiatic Society, Royal Society 
of Arts, League of Nations Union and 
Zoological Soclety, London, and a Member 
of the American Chemical Society. Publica- 
tion: Travel Pictures and Rabies and its 
Treatment. Address: Jhalrapatun,Rajputana. 


JIND, H. H. FAaBZanND-I-DiLBAND EasiK8-UL 


IT1MKAD DaULaT-I-INGIISHIA, Kasdd-RslGan 
MayazaJa SIR RANBIR BINGH RAJENDRA 


BawaDvuz, CoLonm., G.C.1.E., K.08.1. 5. 
Address ; Sangrur, Jind State, 


1870; &. 1887, 
Punjab, 
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JINNAH, MaHomMgD ALI, Bor at Law ana 
Member, Leg Asaumbly, 4 2oth Dee 1876 
m da of sir Dinshaw Petit Educ at Karachi 
aud in England Iurolled as Adyucate, Bom 
bay High Court, 1906 Wte Secretary to 
Dadabhoy Navroji 1906 Member I:nperial 
Council, 1910 President Muslim League 
(special session) 1920 Addreas Milubar Hill 
Bombay 
JODHPUR, MAJOR His HIGHNESS RAI RAILSH 
Wak Saramad Hajhai Hindhustan Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sri Sir Umed Singhiji Sahib Bahadur 


of, kh UN 0 (1922), KS 1 (102) 6 SJuly, JUNAGADH, H HH 81r 


1903,m H H Mal iriumyt Sm Vadan kan 
warji Sahiba of Limednipir J due Mayo 
Colkge, Ajmer Asundd the Gaddr, 1018, 
invesid with full ruling powers 1923 
Address Jodhpur, Rajputano: 
JOGLILL.KAR, Rao BAHADUR JRAMOHANDRA 
Narmayan, 180, BA Chief Iand Officer 
Tata Co ,(oll Baroda State from Decr 1916 
to June $0, 1920 Depy Coll Larst prik 
and Native Asst to Commsr ,C D 1901-16, 
some time Adv to Ohicf of Ichalkaranji, 
6 Satara, 8th Dic 1858 Adue * Diccan Coll 
Poona Hild non-ganttid appolntmcnts in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahnu dnagar, Poona and Shola 
ur Dists , 1883 18899, Depy Coll, 1809 
blications Land Revenue Code annota 
ted up to lst Octr 1920, Watan Act annota- 
ted up to lst Sept 1920, Alicnation Manual, 
Inspection of Revenue offices, Court fees 
in Kevenue and Magisterial offices 
Address 203, Kalu Haud, Shukrawar lcth, 
Poona City 
JOHN, Sin LpWwIN, KT (1922), CBE, 1921, 
ht of the Order of St Gregory the Great 
(Civil Order) 1901 Grand Commander St 
et Ebeei the Great (1020) , Inspector General 
of Factories Gwahor,( I 6 3 August 1856, 
m.1879, Mary Sykes, Sonthport Lancs, one d 
Lduc Stonyhurst Address (Walior Cl 


JOHNSION, Sir FREDERICE WILLIAM,h ( TJ 
CS1, Agent to the 


1872, m 1905 Gcrtiuds Hehn d of the late 
Jt Col J \oung, one s Bduc Ki lvinside 
Acad , Glasgow, ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(BA, 1894) Jolud th Punjib Commission 
as Asst Commsr, 1896, wot to N-W 
Fron , 1899, and was cmploycd there till end 
of 1911, Govt of India, Finance Dept , 1911- 
15, Ministry of Munitions, kngland, 1915-17 
Address ‘The Residency, Quetta 
JOSHI, 8iR MOROPANT VISHVANATH, KT, 
h.iCIL, BA, LLB,O 1861 Educ Dec- 
oan Coll., Poona, and Liphinstone Coll, 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr.’3 Court in Berar from 1884 1920 
Homo Member, C. P. Govt , 1920-25 Address 
Nagpur, C. P. 
JOSHI, NanayaN Matpan, BAi,MLA ,Mem 
ber of the Servants of India Soc 0, Jane 
1878, Educ... Poona New English School and 
Deccan Col]. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years Joined 
Servants of India Soc.,1909 Sec, Rombay 
Social‘Servioe League, since 1911, and Sec 
Bombay pdeag Social Reform Assoc , eince 
7, Seo . India Nat Liberal Aassce 
since 1919, Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 


Governor Gencrsl and AKAIJT VAMAN GOVIND 
Chic{ Cominissioncrin Baluchistan & 2 Nov | 
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1917, and in 1920 to Washington andin 192) 
and 1922 and in 1925 to Genevaas del 

the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Meda! 
(1919), Was awarded, but declined C.1I. E 
fu 1921 Member of the Bombay Municipa! 
Corpo since 1919, uptoend of March 1923, 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Icpislative Assembly in 1921 and agaln in 
19.4 and in 1927 to represent labour tn- 
tercsia Address Scrvants of Indla Socicty, 
Sandhurst Road Bombay 


MAHABATKHBANSI 
RAsULAHANJI, K CSI, Nawab Sahcb of 
b od Aug 1900 m Her Highness Senlor 
Begum Sahcba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal 
hi Mayo College, Aymer, Address Juna- 
gadh 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sm, Kr, 


Merchant and Landlord, 0 1869 Kdue 
hort High Sch, Hombay Mcm, Bombay 
Corpn , 1900-06, trustie of several charitable 
institutions Address Bombay 


JUALS, JOHN LDWIN CratHAM CTL (1921): 


Gaovf of India 6 12 Noy 
1878 Fdue Aldcnham Sch Pembroke Coll + 
Cambiidge Porson Univ” prizcman, 1899, 
Chanccllor s Classical Mcdallist, 1902 m 


Tinanie Dept 


Marpucrite Jessi d of the Inte Tames 
Searlu of Reigate Address Chislehurat, 
| Simli 
KAJIJI, ABDEALI MAHOMEDATI, BA 


Bar -at Law, late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay 6 12 ~~ February 
1871 Educ St Mary’s Tustitution, 
Byculla &t Xaviirs Coll Bombay, Downing 
Coll, Cambridge and Lincolns Inn. Ord 
}dlow Syndic and Dein in Liw ef Bombay 
Univ frsident) Anjuman I dslam Bombay 
ani Ishim Club ind View President = Islam 
Gymkhina Addreg  Dilkhoosh, Grant Ruad 


LI B (Cantab), 


Bomb ity 

Professor, Fergusson 
Colle 08 18376 hd New Luglish 
School and = kerusson Coll, Poona 
Jolncd the Deccan Iducation socv of 


Poona asa itt member in 1907 Iellow of 
Bombay Univ for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Lconomics, kerguason 
Coll , Member Council of Statc, 1021 23, and 
member Indian Jlarilf Board, 1923 25 
Scorctary D BE Society Poona from 1925 
Libcral in Polltics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meutings his published 
many articlhs on ceonomics and political and 
soual mform and the following works 

Indtin Industrial and Economie Problcms,’ 

Indian Adnunistration’, ‘ Indian Econo- 
mics Dawn of Modern Finance In Indoa,” 

Gouhhak and Lconomic Reforms,” “ Indla s 
War Finance’ Currency Reform in India,” 
* Constitutional Riforms in India,” etc 
Address Fergusson Coll, Poona aad 
* Durgadhivasa ’, Poona, (D. G ). 


KAMATY, BALKRISHNA SITARAM, B.A, Mer- 


chant 6 21 March, 1871 ZHduc Deccan 
(oll m Miss Yamunabai R M Gawaakar of 
Cochin Member Bomba Council, 
bly, 1931-28 Liberal) ; Membe, Kenys Depw- 

, 1921- : Mem en pue 
tation to England 1928 : Member of various 
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educational bodies. Has taken part in work 
for social and agricultural reform, Membr, 
Royal (omnission on Indian Agriculture 
ddress)  Ganeshhhind Road Poona, or | 
Dabholkar Building, Hughes Road, Bombay 


EKANDATHIL Most Rev MAR AUGU®TINE, | 
DD Archbishop Metropolitan of KLrnakulam 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and (o adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostohe of Irnakulam, since 1911 b 
(hemp, Vaikam, Iravancorn 5 Ang 1874 
Educ Papal Seminary, Kandy, Cevion, 
Priest, 1901 Parish I’riest for some time 
Rector of Prep Sem Ernakulam and Yri- 
vate Sec to the first Vicar Apostolic of Crna- 
kulam to end of 1911 e Rt Rev Dr A 
Parc parambil as Second Vicar Apostolic 9 
Decr 1919 Installed on 18 Peer, 1919 
was mado Archbishop Mitropolitan 21st 
Ike 18.3 (Suffragan seca ning Changana- 
cherry, Jfiichur and hottayam) —Tnetalia 
tion 16 Nov 1924 Address 9 Archbishops 
House Frnakulam, Cochin Stat 


KANHAIYA IAL, Tos Hon Mr_ JSOsTior, 
Raji Dahadur, M.A ,I1 B, Judge, High ( ourt, 
Allahabad, 6 17 July 1866 =m Shrimati Devi 
d of Vyaa Gokuldasjt of Agra Educ [he 
Muir (Central College, Allahabad joined 
the U P Civil Service on 22 Apri] 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 , 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional Distrunt Judge in keb 
1908, acted as District and Scasions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911, appointd 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912, acted as Judgo of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and substqucnt years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh In 19.2. Appolntcd 
Judge of Allahabad Hi,h Court againin 192} 
Publications Tlementary History of India 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul 
turc in the vernacular, and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff Address 
No 9, Elgin Road, Allahabad 


KANIKA, THE Rasa OF, HON. Raga RAJENDRA 
NARAYAN BHANJA DEO BAHADTR, OBL, 
or KaxikA, ML‘ 06 24 March 1881 m 
d of keudatory Chief of Nayagarh, 1809 
Edue . Ravenshaw Coll Sch , Coll , Cuttack, 
Received management of Killah Kanika from 
Court of Wards,1902, Mem of the Benga) 
Leg Council, 1909-1. , Mem of Bibar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16, Membcr, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20, Mem., Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council 1921-26, 
Pres., Orissa Landbolders’ Assn , Vice Predt 
Bengal Landholders’ Association, Vice | 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association , 
Mem. of Bengal Lishery Board, Mem., Roy 
Asiatic Soc Member, Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, Fellow, Patna 
University. Addvess, Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
Orises. 

KANITKAR, Krsoav Rawenanpra MA, 
BSc, Poaa and Professor of Physics, 
Fergusson Colleg; Poona b 22 Aug 1876, 
Educ New Foglish School at Wal and Poona 
and Fe College, Poona Working as 
Life Member in the D E pocicty 8 institution 
since 1903, was in charge of the Boarding 
House, New English School in 1905, in 
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charge of lergusson Coll. Hostela, 1904-14, 
In chargo of Navin Marthi Shala, 1014-2): 
in charge of Fergusson College slnca 109% 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the Inat 12 years and on the School Leay ing 
Fvamination Boaid for the last 4 yrare anc 
Chairman Poona = District School Board 
Try nanted west partof Poona on the 
Poona City Municipality and worked on the 
Visweshwiarayya Technical f ducation Com. 
Wet t 1020, Address  Joarguason College 
700K 


KAPURLEHATL A Coronen tS HIGannss 
PARZAND T DIPRAND RABIKHU) ITIRAD 
DAUTAT | INGLISHIA RATA T RAJAGAN MAHA 
KATA FAGATIO® SINGH BAWADUR Maharaja of 


haputthia GOST (11) GOL (1058), 
(r GRE (48.7) on the orcaion of his 
Colden Jubilee UWonorary Colona of 8 lth 
Sthhs ($5th Tatterays dikhs) Ono of the 
princdpal Sikh Ruling Princes Ino India, 
In meognition of the prominent assistance 
renderech Ly the State during tho Great 


His War Highne 44 


anlute was ralsed to 15 
guns and 


the annual Lribute of £0000 a 
\oar was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government received) the Grand 
Crowvof the fegton d Honneur from the Trench 
Govcrnment in 124 podsestos altho Grand 
(iow of the Order of the Star of Roumania, 
Gtind Corton of the Order of the Nile, Garand 
Cordon oct the Order of Morocco Grand 
Cordon of the Orler of Jnnis Crand Cross of 
the Order of Chill Garand Cross of the Order 
ifthe Sun of Poru Garand Cross of the Order of 
Cuban otwlee represented Undian Princes and 
India on the League of Natlons In 1926 and 
19.7 cclebrate ] the Golden Jubilee of his 
ran tn le? with great colat & 2t Nov, 
87. ion of His Highness the late Raja \- 
Rajgan kKharak Singh of  kapurthala, 
{ddrces =KKapurthala State, Punjab, Lndla, 


KARANDIKAR, RAGuunatH PANDURANG, 
High Court Phader Bombay Professor, Law 
Collie Poona, and Member Couneilof State 
b 21 Aug 18 71n Khadilkar family, adopted 
Into AKarandikirs 1865 m Sakhutal, @ of 
Kno Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872). 


Tdue soot) Satara wnd Poona Sub Judge 
(1884> Member, Thor lorst Committee 
(1885) visited Ingliod 1908 Minne 


(lected Bombay Tegislitivg Council 1911, 
ittended His Imperial Majcsty’s Coronation 
at Delh! 1912 member of all Congresses and 
Committers 1886-1918 second visit to 
Ingland 1918 ned fitst Indian Con- 
forcncé at Ikaly, Yorkshire, 1010 attended 
Ahmedibad (Congress, 1022, President, 
Sitars Dist Swaral Party Publications 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agrkultural Assoclations in 1905 Address. 
Satara Clits 


KARAULI, H. @ Manakassa Doma 8m 
BHANW4R Pat, Deo BavaDURm, YADUKOL 
CHaNDRA BuHaL, GCIE, K.C.LE, b, 26 
July 1864, due ° aa he Coll., 

s 1886. Address: Karauli, Rajfputana, 


LY) 


KASIMBAZAAR, ManwarasaA Sm MaAninpra- 


(HANDEA NANDY OF & CIE, Vice-President, 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and British 
Indian Association Edue Hindu School, 
Was Member, Council of State. Belong, 
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to Moderate School of Politics, takes a keen 
intercst In and is a fo of education, 
industries, agriculture, Ilterature and politics. 
Publications: U na 3B. 8. Panjika, The 
Indian Medical Plant, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Great Haisnava Granthas, Part 
10 of Srecmat Bhagbat, Fundamental unity 
of India, History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity. Address: Kasimbazaar, 
Bengal. 

KASTURBHAI LALBHAT, SHETH, Mill: 
owner; 6b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d@. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmcdabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relicf Committee 1918-19: elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, 1923-26, elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Association (1923-26), 
Address: Pankore'’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 


KAY, Sm Josern ASPDEN, KT. (1927) 
M.I..C., J.P., Managing Director, W. H. 
Brady & Co.,, Itd., 6. 20) Jan, 1884. Edue.: 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India 
to represent firm 1907; Managing Diroctor 
and Chairman of Boafd of the several 
companies under thelr contro); Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 
1022; Employers’ Delegate to  Intorna- 
tlonal Labour Conference, 1923; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse; Vice-Preaidont 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925, President, 
Chamber of Commeroe, 1026, and Vice-Prest- 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925 
and 1926; (Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry 
Committee, 1926. Address > Wilderness, Cotta- 
yo, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

B.A, LLB. 


KAZI SYED, HIFAzAT ALI, 

6, 1892. Hdve. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Sejf-Government, Public Works, 
Public Hoalth, etc., Central Provinces, 
Address: Imlipora, Khandwa. 

KEALY, Epwarp Hernrret, C.1LE, (1026). 
J.0,8., A.G.G., Western Indla b. 1873, m, 


1905 Tmepo, gd, of Sir Charles Bayley, (L.C.LE., . 
Hdue, Felsted and University College, | 


KACS.L, 
Oxford, Entered 1.0.8., 1897, Bengal, 1897- 
190¥. Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, 
March 1002, Served in Rajputana, Central 
Indla, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. FP. F.A.A.G.G. 
Contral India, 1904-05 ; Asalat. Sec., Govt. of 
India, Foreign and Polltical Dept., 1005 ; Cen- 
gua Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwata, 1010-13; Sceretary  N.W.F.Y., 
1916-20; Offg. Resident, Gwalior, 1022, 
Reasldent, Baroda, June 1923, March 1927; 
otfy. A.G.G., Central India,March-October 
1927; A.CLG,, Western India, October 1927. 
Publications: Revised Altchinson's Treaties 
(1908) and Census Reports on Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1013). Address: The Resl- 
dency, Rajkot, 


“KEANE, Mionakt, C.1.E. (1921); Commissioner 
of Jhansl, U. P. bo. 1874; m. Joyce Lovett 
Thomas, KMduc.: School Clongowea Wood, 
and Univ, Coll, Dublin, Entered LC.S., 
1808. Has been Under-Secy to Govt., on 
deputation under the Govt. of ladla for 

¢ work in the Tonk and Sirohi 


KBILY, 
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States In Rajputana; District Officer in Agra 
and et a ealiat See “4 Sok Chief 
Becy. ovt. and President, U. P. Legislati 

Council 1921-25, Address: Lucknow. ie 


KEELING, 82 HuaH TRowseEpes, Kr. (1028), 


C.8.1., 1915, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec, 
to Ch. Commr., Dethi, since 1912; Mem, of 
Delhi Imp, Commn., 19138; Mem., Institute 
Engineers, (Ind.) 6. 14 April 1885. Edwe.: 
Maribrough and Cooper’s Hill: m. Edith, d, 
of Col. T. O. Underwood, late 4th ab 
haat ae eae Pp. W. D., 
; Exec, Eng., 8. Superintend 
Eng., 1910. Address: P. W. D.. Delhi. me 


KEEN, Lievt.-COLONEL WILLIAM JOHN, C.LE., 


(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India. Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
N.W.E.P. (1926). 6. 24 March, 1873 ; m. 1899, 
Marion Beatrice, d. of Col. A. McL. Mills, 37th 
J)ogras; two s. two d. Educ.: Haileybury 
College, It, M. C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to 
R. Welsh Fus., 1802; Trans. to I. A. 
37th Dogras, 1804; served Chitral Re. Exp., 
1895; Joincd Punjab Commn., 1898; Pol. 
Dept., Govt. of India, 1901; serving in N. W. 
Fron. Prov.; served Kabul Khel Exp., 1002; 
Mohmand Kixp., 1908; Great War, 1914-18; 
Afghan War, 1019. Address: Revenue Com- 
missioner, Peshawar, N. W. F. P. 


HkXNKY GRRALD, V.D., J.P., Hon 
Col, G LP, Ry. Regiment, A. K. ‘1.3 Chief 
Transportation Superiutendent, G, I. P. Ry. 
b. February 8, 1874, duc : Stonyhurst College 
Lancashire, Apptd, Assistant Loco. Supdt, 
Jndian Midland Rly,, Feb. 1896 ; transferred on 
amalgamation to the G, I. P. Ry. in 16901. 
Appointed to act as (Chief ‘Transportation 
Supdt. from 22nd March 1927, 


KEITH, THE HON. SiR WILLIAM JouN, Kt- 


1925), C.I.K., 1017, 1.C.8.,M.A., Member and 
ice-Preaident of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Burma and Finance Member of the 
Burma Legislative Council, 2nd January 1923. 
6. 13 April 1873 ; m, 1915 Isabel, only d. of Sir 
Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C.8.1., Lt.-Govr. 
of Burma abet one 8. two d. Edue.: 
Edinburgh H. Sch, and Univ.; Christ Church 
Oxford. Ent., 1.C.8., 1895 (first in final 
Exum. 1900), Sec. to Fin. Commir., 1899-1005 ; 
Bctt. Offr. 1907-10; Secy. to Govt, of Burma 
1911, Kev. Secy., 1912-19 and Mem. of 
Council of Lt.-Governor; Commr,, Magwe 
Divn., 1919-21; Member, Indian Leg. Assem- 
bly Delhi Scasions, 1021 & 1922; Offg. Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Burma, 1923, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1928, and Vice-President 
of the Logislative Council of the Lient.- 
Governor of Burma; Acting Governor of 
Barma, May to July 1925. Address: Prome 
House, Rangoon : Midhurst, Maymyo. 


KELKAR, NaxsInHa CHINTAMAN, B.A., LL.B 


(1804); M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona. 0b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of he 
Pendec. Adue.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay : 
Court Pleader till 1806; editor, Mfahratia, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Keeari, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1010: 
Municipal Councillor from 1888 to 10924; 
President, Poona City Muniripality in 1918 
and again from 190%2% to 1024; ent, 
Bombay Provincial Conference 1920; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress, Home Rule 


KEMP THE Hon MR 
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KHWAJA MUHUMMAD NUR ‘Tne Hog. 


League deputation to Fnegland in 1919 

elected member of the I cgislative Assembly 
in 1923 Publications Books in Marathi 

6 dramas, 1 historical treatise 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour Blographics of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi History of 
Ireland in English Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanyas life, and 
“A @ Phase of Politics” Address 

554, Sadashi, Peth Poona City 

JUSTICF NORMAN 
WRIGHT Bar at Law (Inner Tempk) Judge 
of the High Court Bombav 86 29 Octo 
ber 1874. AzJuc the Collegiate Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple Chief Presidency Magis 
trate, Bombay, Ch.ef Judge of Small Causes 
Court Bombay Addl Judicial Commissioner, 
Sind Address High (Court Bombay 


KENNED\ MINARDS Wasor Wirt1aM IvVKY 
BSc AIMME AMI Chm EF London 
Assay Mastr HEM Mint Rombay b 20 
Oct 1887 Polpcrro Cornwall m = 1916 
Lillan Vesta yd of late JI W Richards of 
Ablurkcnfig Glam, Waks Five The Iruro 
Grammar Schoo] and RK druth School of 
Mines Cornwall Arrived India Jat Juno 1918 
from Malta (Ccrmmiashomd cnd It R&A 
1914 ntind from Army April 1020 Joincd 
Mint Service Jan 1920 a9 Dy Assay Master 
and confirmed Assay Master Aypril 192. 
Address His Majistys Assay Ollico HM 
Mint, HKombay 


KHAN Swaraat AluMAD BA Yirst Class 
Honours in History 1914 Jitt D 10109 
Trinity College Dublin University Lrofcssor 
of Modern Indian History Allahabad Univer 
nity 6 kebruary 1803 m Fahme da ycung tr 
daughtcr of the late Justice Shah Din cf the 
Punjab High (Court bdue Government 
High School Moradabad Sidncy Sussex 
College Cambridge ‘Trinity College, Dublin 
and the University of London  Tecturer 
to the London County Council 1917 1919 
Lectured to the Royal Historical Soucty Lon 
don 1910 Gave a course of lectures at the 
School of Oriental Studics and King s College 
University of London 191920 Memtxr 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad U FP since 1924 Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Lnquiry Committee 1924 
the Lconomic Lhnquiry Committee in 1925 
and other (ommittees In United Provincss 
President of the Provincial Muhammadan 
Educational Conference held at Allahabad 
in 1925 Publications Founder and Fil 
tor till 10925 of the Journal of Indian History 
published Anglo kortuguese Negotiations 
relating Bombay, 1667 1673 in1923, Last 
India Trade in the & ventecnth Cc nt 1924, 
Sources for the History of British India In 
the Seventeenth (cntury’ 1926 Address 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad 
HAPA E, GaNESH SHRIKRISHNA, BA 
(1877), LL B (1884) Advocate and Mem) r 
of Council of State 6 1855 m to Laxmi Hal 
Educ in Berar and Bumbay Lxtra Asstt 
Commissioner in Herar from 1885 to 188/ 
returned to the Bar, Vice Chairman of the 


local Munic y and Chairman of tix 

ot nearly 17 ycars Memixr 
of Viceroy s lative Council, Member 
of the Council of State, ro-ectud in 1925 


Address Amraoti ,Berar,O P 


GIRPAI ANY 


hISHUN PI RSHAD 
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KAHAN BAnAptR BA BL Pralieot Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Coundil & 2s Scope 1878, 
kdue Gaya /illah School Dovoton (oll, 
Calcutta, Ripon (oll) Calcutta Practised aa 
lawyer trom 1904 to 1922 Prallint lags. 
Council Bihar and Orlasa, from 1022 = tudress 
Gurja (Bihar and Oriss) 


areas CHARLES Montacvump OST (1922). 


[Ik Finandal Commsr, Punjab i022, 
Educ 8t Pau) s&hool) Ballio) Coll Oxford 
hat IC 8,18092 Dopy Commsr , 1901 , Com- 
Missioncr, 1917, Dy Commsar, Punjab, 
1901 22 Address Lahore 


KIRK PATRICK T1kvT GENKRAL SIR (1EORGE 


MACAULAY h¢ B (1018), KOSI, (1917), 
GOC In Chkf, Western Gommand b 23 
August 1866 m Mary Iydia d of J ¥F. 
Dennistorm h¢C RM(C Kingston Canada 
Fdue Hath ybury Jolnucd Royal Angina rs, 
1885, Inspcctor Gcneral Australian Military 
Fores Chicf of Gcncral Staff Indla 1016 1920 
QoOc China Command 1920 1022 


HIRANAND KHUSHIRAM 145, 
MA (Bom ) BA (Oxon) Har at Law 
(linecIn’s Inn), 3012 0 28 Tan 1898 
m to Gull IE Gildvani #duc H 
Acadumy Hyderatad (Sind) DP J) Sind 
Colkge  Kotacht and M rton CoH Oxford 
Asstt Collr and Magte , Ahmedabad Broach 
and Surat 10121918 Mankctpal Cominsr, 
Surat 1W18 to 1920) Laluqdanll Scttleme nt 
Offl¢r Guzcrat 1921 Dy Municdpal Com 
mission ¢ = Bombay 1021 Collr and Just 
Magt Anta 10.3.4 Dy ‘erntary ta 
Gov mmnt Rev Diptt 1924 26 Ag 
Muni ipal Commissioners for the City of 
ome Addrvsy Node Foujdari, Hyderabad, 
Sind 


KISCH Bagstruoip Scr esinaeR BA (Oxfota), 


C1) (80.6) LOS) District and Sessions 
Judge United Provincen Controller Local Clear 
ing Office (] nemy Debts) and Administra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India attached to J eglslative Depurtment, 
Government of India 6 25 Oct 1882 m 
Madeleine Loulse Claire Hernard Antony 
Educ St Pauls Schoul London and } xeter 
College Oxford Address Delhi and Simla 


KISHENGARH, H H, ManwanasJaA ADHAIRAJ 


MAvaksja MADANSINGH Bawavvk, KOSI, 
KCIE ,b Nov 1884, 28 fathr, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, GOIE , ef 
1802, m 2ndd of nt Chif of Udaipur, 
served Eeropere arc, 1014-15 Address: 
Kishengarh, Ba)jputana 

RAJA] RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAIA BAHADUR YAMINHUN BALTANAIH =SIR, 
GOTT KCER er 1903 GOULET, er 1910 

Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Fxccutive Council IJlvderabad State 

b 8 Jan 1864 Fdu Nizama College, 
kaishkar and Military Minister 1805 lol, 
rime Minlster 10011012 Previdcnt of 
hxccutive Council slnce Noy 10926 undor 
the present constitution Zubliations = Cupl 

ous in Urdu and Persian prow and poctry 

Desecnded from the grat Hyd rabad States 

man Maharaja (handoo Ia! Hrir Haja 
Khaja Pe Address. (ity Palace, Hy- 
derabad, 
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KOLHAPUR, Lt. Col. His HIGHNESS SIR SHUI 
RAJABAM CHBATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF, since 
1922 ; G.C.1.F.(1924). &. 30 July 1897 ; ¢€. ¢. of 
Col. Sir Shahu Chhatrapat! Maharaja of Kolha- | 
pur (d. 1922); direct descendant of Shivaj! the | 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire. | 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimat! Tarabali Saheb, g. ud. | 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gackwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925 | 
Kduc.; Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon | 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Licut. Colonelship 
in the Indian Army waa Conferred In April | 
1027. <Addrese: Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, Raza Six V. VASUDRVA Rada, 
VALIA NAMRIDI OF, Kt. (1925), C.1.B. (1915), 
¥.M.U, (1921): Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chict Justice of ‘I'ravancore. Educ. : Rajah's 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- | 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager | 
of the arlatocratic family of Venganad in } 
Malabar: twice nominatcd as moumber of 
Madras lative Council, afterwards clected | 
Member, Madras Legislative Councll, repre- 
senting Inndholders; Member, Council of 
State (1022). 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address; Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H, Likot.-CoLone, Sin UMED 
SINGH BAHADUR, MABRARAO OF, G.C.S.I1., | 
G.C.1.E., G.B.E., K.C.8.1., Hon. 1t.-Col, | 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoll Regt | 
6, 1878. #. 1889. Address: Kotah, Ray- 

putana, 

KOTLA, Hon. RajA KUSHALPAISINGH OTF,, 
M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.) LL.D., Ph.D. 
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6. 29 Oct. 


180. m. Jyotirmoyi Debi, 
jounsest Le 


of late Raja Ashutosh Nath 

y of Kashimbazaar (Dist. Murshida- 
bad). Edue.: Privately. Only son of 
late Maharaja Kshitis Chandra Ro 
Bahadur of Nadia, succeedcd 1910; 2d, 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Liungal Legislative Council from the Non- 
Mahomedan constituency of Nadia, 1920-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executive Council since 
lst August 1924; Firat clected non-official 
Chairman of Nadia District Board, 1920-21; 
President, Nadia Landholders Association, 
Address: The Palace, Krishnagar: ** Nadia 
rae 2, Bright Strect, Ballygunge, Cal- 
cutta. 


KUTCH, H. H. Manaraja (MAHARAO) DHIRAJ 


MIRZAN MAHARAO Sunt KHUNGARJI Sawal 
BAHADUR OF, G.C.S.I.,  G.C.1.E., 6. 2%rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921; received freedom 
City oc London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monttly for akg H i of Indian Regi- 
nent duing 1. '1* pean War, 1015 ; represent: 
ed India, League ot Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address. 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 


Temp. Member, Madras Exe- | LAHORE, BisHop oF, since 1018, Rt. RRY. 


HENRY HIOCKERSTETH DURRANT, M.A., D.D., 
C.B.E. Bdue.: Highgate Sch ; Pembroke Coll , 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of ft. 
Matthew's, East Stonehouse, ; 
C.M.S. Missionary, Iaucknow, 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vice-Prin., 1 
Prin., 1011; Fullow, Allahabad Univ., 1006; 
served European War, Mcsopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches). 
Address ; Bishopsbourne, Lahore. 


Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly. | LAKHMIDAS RowJes TaArRsee, h.A., Land 


b. 15 Dec. 1872; 8. to Kotla catate, 1005. | 
Mem. of U. P. Leg. Coun. since 1909. Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Coun. as Rep of land: d aristo- 
cracy of Prov. of Agra, 1913; Sp. Mag., Vice- 
Ohairman of Agra Dist. Bd.: Chairman of 
Ferozabad Mun. ; Trustce and Mem, of Manag- 
ing Oommittes of Agra Coll. Address: | 
Kotla Fort, P.O. Kotla, Dist. Agra, U.P. 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao Banal R 
VANGAL THIRUVENGADA, 
(. I, E. (2926), Dewan of 
1881. om. Bri Rangammal, Educ. 
deaucy Coll. Madras and Law Coll., Madras, 
Entered Madras Civil Service by a compe- 
titive examination in 1003, served in sev oral 
districts. 1908-1911 Chief Revenue flicer, 
Cochin State; also Offg, Diwan for some 
time 1913-1910; served in Madras as Asstt. 
Secry., Board of Revenue, Under-secty. to 
Govt , Specdal Officer for Southborough Com- 
mitteeo, etc, 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizinnaga- 
ram Kstate ; 1028-1924 Collector of Ramnad , 
April 1924 to Feb. 1027 Secretary to the Govt 
of Madras in Law, Education and other Ne- 

Ttments. Joined as Diwan of Raroda, 
ebruary 1927, gervices being lent to the 
Durbar, Address: Dilaram, Baroda. 


ESHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY, Tue Hon. 
MaHarnasJA BanapuR, of Nadla (Bengal) 
Maharaja created 1912, Delhi Durbur; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation, L, 8. G. Medical, Public Health, | 
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lord and Merchant. m. Ladkabal LL. XK, 
Jairsee. Aduc. : St. Xavier's College Bombay, 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraf Fund; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committee, representative, Bombay 
Mumetpal Corporation on the Improvement 
‘Trust Comnutte; representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P. J. 
Hindu Gymbhhana. Pudlwations : ‘* Frensied 
Finance ;"’ Speeches and Writings of B. GU. 
Horniman. ‘ Priests, Parasites and Plagues,”’ 
Address : 20-31-33, Bora Dazar Street , Fort: 
and 9A, Walkeshwar Koad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


LAKHATAR, CHIFF oF, THAKORE SAHeB RAL- 


VIRSINHJI KARANSINGAJI, 6. 31 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 10921. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, Rai Sablb, son of 


Munshi Dyal Nacayan Lal, Pleader and Zem- 
lidar, b. 1870. m. to Srimat! Navaranl 
Kunwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ox- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna; ex-Councilior of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar aud Orissa, a 
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nominated member of the first Lecislative 
Aseombly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ex Vice-President Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committce Kayestha Sabha Bihar 
and Orissa Publications. Gloris of Indian 
Medicine, Sahvog, Samudrajatra Twelv: 
Main Points of Co operation, Updesh Manjart 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
khta Sri Gitaratnawall and Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Proprictor and Tditor Grihastha Gaya 
rea Aurangabad Dist, Gaya, Bihar and 
rissa, 


LAL, Bao BanapurR BaxsnrSonaN, MILA 
(non-Mabomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Divn), Vakil, H €t %Ishore 6 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore lected Member, Punjab 
Leg Council, 1912 and 1916 Addrese : High 
Court, Lahore. 


LAL, Piyakeg, Bar at Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly 6b Jan 1860 Fdue Muir 
Central College, Allahabad (Calkd to the 
Barin 1886, practised upto 1898 was Minls 
ter of Sallana State,1806 1900, Chicf Juaticc 
and latterly Judicial Member, (ouncil of 
Btate Indore from 1900 to 1904, trayuled 
round the world in 1913 Address Mcicrut 


LATKAKA, JFHANGR ARDFSATR artist 2b 
$ March 1884 Grandson of Khin Bahadur 
Bir Nowrojee Pestonjl Vakil CIT, of 
Ahmidabad m Mise Ichmi Jamatjl Kharas 
of Bandra Fduc Ahmedabad High School 
Fiphinstone Coll Bombay Sir} J School 
of Art Bombay and &t %JIehns Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art London Patntid 
Life six memorial portralt of Sir Pheroscsha 
M = =6Mchta for Municipal Corpn Bombay 
unvellnd by HE Sir George Tloyd Slr 
DK Wacha's portrait in the Bombay Unls 
Dr Dadabhoy Nowr jl s portrait and Princi- 
pal A T Covernton’s portrait for Fiphinste ne 
(oll Sir Nowrofte Pestonjee Vakll « portrait 
for Nowrojce Hall Ahmedabad, and H H 
the Nawab of Rampur s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall Rampur Memlerof the Govern 
ment of Bombay Board of Fxamintrs for 
Art Examinations 10181027 Address 
Tehanglr Mansion Wughea Road Bombay 
The ‘' Studio,’ &a lace Chowpaty Bombay 


LANGLEY, Grorae Harry WA, Vice- 
Chanccllor Dacca University since January 
1 1926 % 14 July 1881 ¢« of Icveson and 
Matilda kKmma Langky m 1913 Fvolinc 
Mary Biggart Armagh Fdue The Univer- 
sity Heading Scholar in Logit and Psycho 
logy, London University, 1906 WA In 
Philosophy with sj cial mark of distinction 
University of London 1909 = JIndiin Fduca- 
tional Service 1013, Profcssor Prisidcncy 
College, Calcutta, 1913 Profiasor = of 
Philosophy Dacca College 1913 Professor 

of Philosophy and Frosoat of Dicca Hall 

University of Dacca 192125 Acting Vic 

Chancellor, Dacea University July 

Beptember 1925 Publications Articles on 

Mind , Proceedings of Aristotiilan Socirty 

Hibbert Journal , Qui at Dacca 

University Bulktin, Indian Philosophical 

Review, Indian Journal of Philosophy, ctc 

Address Barns, Dacca, U Bengal. 
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LATIF, CaMRUDIN AMTRUDIN ABDUL, B.A; 
fate Mem of Scc of State’s Adv Comm. for 
Ind Studints, 8 Cambay, 28 & pt 1856. 
Educ Elphinstone Coll , Bombay, Bombay 
Univ, practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanribar and Mombassa, 188093; Teal 
Adviser to sucnssive Sultans of Zansibar. 
F.llow, Bombay Univ, JP, Bombay; 
Her ditary Inamdar, Cambay State <Addrese 
1 Harveys Road Chowpatt, Bombay 


ATIHY Tao Banapur ANNA Raval MA, 
lI eo 13) Dewan of Kolhapur 5 1878, 
mt» Jvotanubal Kadre of Kolhapur. Bdue 
Ikecin Colle Poona Prof of Lngilsh 
Rajuam College pa 1007-1911, 
Tdu ational Inspector Kothapur, till 1914° 
President Sonthern Mahratta Jaln Agsocia- 
tlon and Karnatak Non Brahman Teague, 
Mem! r ot the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1021 73) Member of tho University Reform 
Committee, 1924 Publications ‘* Jotrodue- 
tlon to Jainism) =(English) ‘Growth of Bri- 
tish Empire in Indla’ (Marathi) ‘ Mcmoirs 
of Shahu Chhatrapatt ' and ‘' Shri Shaha 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra ” In Marath! (1025), 


pm 


Addiess = Wolhapur 
LET WICH, CHARLES GERRANS, O.B E (1919). 
Indinn Trades Agent, East frica 


b 31 Tuly 1872 m Fvadne Fawousa of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland Edue Ohrist’s 
Hospital and St John’s QOollege, Cantab 
Fnterd ICS 1896 Sorved in 0, P, Ad- 
dress Mombansa 


LEGGR, Traxow Oxarr, CBR, V D (101%), 
Dir ctor of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rall- 
way Confirencs Assoen 6 14 Beptembcr 


1873 JF due Sherborne Bchool Address 
Ringal Cfub Calcutta 
LISTIY PBraprorp Twir cor Sm, Kt, 


OB] (Military 1917) M Inst C1 MIEBE, 
Chafrinan and Chi ft }naln er Madras Vort 
Trust b 1868 m Jiiith Stewart Bdue 
Matttorough On BK N WN for 12 years, 
Tithing as Deputy Agent and Chief Engtnecr 
to foin kirm of Sir John Wolfe Ba and 
Brunel Conaulting Tnginecrs Westminatar 
Lt (ol KR EF Northern Franco 1916 to 1019 
Chairman and Chicf Ingincer Madras Port 
Trust sinee 1921 Address Harbour House, 
Madras 

LFSIIF JONFS FREDERIOK ARONIBALD, 
MA,CBI Principal of Mayo College 0 
1874 m (Christiana Mary Haskett Edue 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1807-1904 Princ Aitchison College, 
Lahore, 1904-1017. Publication. A View 
of English History Address ;: Mayo College, 


Ajimere 

LEVErl YEAT®, GERAID AYLMEBR, CIE, 
I80,VIDP_ Factory Supdt fy 
UP ,since 1003, 6 7 March 1863; 
Private tultion Managing Director, Oplam 
kactory, 10107 retired 20 Decor. 1020. 
Addrese Gharvipar,U P 

LEY, Atruor Hersert, BA, CSI. (1926), 
CIE (1918), CBE (1924), | Vember 
Public Services ( omminsion India 6 7 Nov 
1879 Edue Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford Entered ICS 1903 Under- 
Secretary, Government of Dengal, 1108, 
Vader-Secretary, Govt of India, 1909-32, 


Dept , 
Bowe ! 
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Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919; Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23: Secretary, Department of Industries 
1028-1026. Address: Delhi and Simla, 


LINDSAY, Sir Dancy, Ket. (1925), C.B.E.,1919° 

Kalaar-l-Hind Gold’ Mcdal (1911). M.L.A. 
b. Nov. 1866. Fate Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Harry ALEXANDER FANSHAWR, 
C.13.K., 1.C.8., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
Tondon, 6. 11 March 1881; m. Kathleen 
Joulse Huntington. Educ. 8t. Paul's School, 
London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address: Bongal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LINDSAY, Raps, Sceretary ond Trenaurer, 
Iinperlal Bank of India, Bombay, 5b. 1880. m. 
to Jean, d. of Alan MacJ)ougall, Montrose. 
Edue,: at Montrose Academy. Five yoars 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Montrose 
Glasgow, Edinburgh; Member, Institute of 
Rankerstn Scotland. Joined Bank of Bombay, 
1901; Agont of various branches; was 
Inspector of Branches at date of formation 
of Imperial Bank by amalgamation of Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras; apptd. 
Deputy Secretary, 1928; Secretary and 
Treasuror, 1924; Member, Bombay Stock 
Uxchange a ee Committee, 1023. Address: 
Warden Road, hombay. 


LITTLEHAILES, Rrowary, Offg. Educational 
Commissioner with Government of Indla, 
1925. 6, 14 February 1878. Hdue.- allio) 
Coll., Oxford and Kiel University. Demon- 
atrator and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, 
Oxford. Jolned I.E 8S, 1908 as Prof. of 
Mathematica, Presidency College, PMadras. 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras 
Address: Ceocll Hotel, Simla. 


LLOYD, ALAN HUBERT TA, (Cantab), C.LLE, 
1('S8,, Member, Central Board of Kevenue, 0 
August 30,1883 om, Violot Mary, @ of the 
Jate JJ C, Orrock, Edue.: King Willam's 
College, Isls of Man, Gonville & Cains 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Clyi} Service, Burma, 1907+ Member Central 
Rourd of Revenuo aince 1923, Address. 
Delhi and Simla, 


LOHARU, Tue Hon. NawaB 8m AMIR-UD-DIN 
ANMED KHAN BAHADUR, K.C.1.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Peralan and Urdu Poet. 
b, 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe, Abdleated in itavour of his Helr-ap. 
parent and Successor in 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute og personal 
diatinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and fortwo years Mem. of Punjab 
Connell. Superintendent and Adviser to the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 years, 
Attached to Pol. Dept.in Mesopotamia. Ad- 
drese : Loharu, Hissar. 


LORT-WILLIAMS, JoHN Bo.uestox, K.C. 
(1922), Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 14 Sept. 1881. m. 1923, Dorothy Margarey 
Mary, o. c. of late Edward Russell, The Mer- 
mitage, Hampstead. Fduc: Merchant Tay- 
Jors'; London University; Tancred student, 


MOCARRISON, 
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1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s Inn, 1904, Member 
Inner and Middle Temple; President, Hard- 
wicke Soclety, 1911; Contested (c) Pembro- 
Keshire, 1906 and 1908; Stoc » December 
1910; Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
1910: Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years In Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry ; 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limehouse), 1907-10: 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee : Ay 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1027. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta, 


LUNAWADA, His HiGHNEss MaHARANA SIR 


SHR! WAKHATSINAJ! DALELSINBJ1, RAJAH OF, 
K.C.1.E.; b. 11 Aug. 1860; §&. 1867; a 
Virpura Solunk! Ra put; Hdue.: Rajkumar 
Col,, Rajkot Kumar :—Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Ranjitsinhji. Salute 11 guns as personal dise 
tinction. Addresa ; Lunawada, Rewa Kantha, 
Bombay. 


LYALL, FRANK FREDERIOK, C.1.E., I.C\B 


(retd.) Genera] Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj. 3 

12 June 1872, Edue.: Fdinburgh Academy : 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent, 1.C.8., 1891; mm 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906); Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1915-1918 ; Committee 1019; 
retired 1026. Address: 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta, 


Lizut.-COLOXEL ##ROSEB?, 
-M.8., M.D., D.8c., Hon. LL.D., F.B.C.P. 
(London); Foretgn Associate Fellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia); Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paria; Kaiser-i-Hind 
(Ist Clase), 1011 ; C.1.R. (1928); In charge, 
eficiency ‘Diseases Inquiry, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
6. 15 March 1878; m. Helen Stella, 
Srd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, 1.0.8., 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Edue.: 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
Beh., B.A.O, (1st Class Hons. and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1900; M.B.O.P. (Lond), 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1011; F.RB.C.P. 
(ond:) 1914; Entered I.M.8., 1001; Milroy 

cturecr, College of Phyalclans, London, 
1918; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.8.A., 1921; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U.8.A.,1021; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.8.A. 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist, 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914); Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1018), 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of ° 
clans of lei bole (1922); Hon. LL.D., 
Queen's Universitv, Belfast, 1919; Silver 
Medaliat, Royal Society of Arts, 1925: Brevet- 
Lt.-Colonel (1918) “* for distinguished Service 
in the Ficld,” Publications : “‘ Endemic Goitre” 
London, 1913; The Thyroid-Gland in Health 
and Disease,” London, 1917 ; ‘* Studies in Defi- 
clency Disease,” London, 1921; Numerons 
scientific papers on the Physiology and 
pathology of the thyroid and parath- 
yroid glands ; and on disorders of Nut- 
rition in Proc., Roy 8oc., Proc. Royal 
Soc., Med, Indian Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address: Pasteur Instityte, Coonoor, 
South India, 
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MaoOGLASHAN, Jonn, M. Inat. ©. E., M.1LE- 


nd.), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 

mmiasioners: b. 24 Sep. 1874; m. Grace 
Jaabel Fraser. Edue: Aberdeen. Address: 
Port Commissioner's Office, Calcutta. 


MACKENNA Bir James, Kt , 0.1.5, 1.C S.,Deve- 


lopment Commissioner, urma, b, Aug, 1872. 
Edue > Dumines Academy ; Edinvurgh Univ., 
Balliol Coll, Oxtord, ‘ent. I.C.S., 1894; 
Dir. of Agriculture, Burma, 1906; Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 
President. Indian Sugar Committee. 1919, 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1026, /ublicateon : Avricultine in India. 
Address: Rangoon, 


MACKENZIE, Lig0T.-Cotoney, Jonny, C.1F,, 


MACKITSON, 


MACMULLEN, 


MACPHAIL, 


Commander do L., Ordro de Ta Couronne 
(Belgium) 1926, India Army; Military Secretary 
to H. K. The Earl of Lytton, Gioverno: of Ben- 
gal(1022). b.21S8ep. 1876; m. Dorothy Helen 
o. d, of Col. W.G. Masav, (.M(i., one a, 
one Daughter. Kdue: Merchiston, R.M.C, 
Sandhurst. Comptroller of Household 
to following Viceroys of India; Earl of 
Minto, 1907-10; Tord Hardinge, 1910-16; 
Lord Chelmaford, 1916-1922. Address : Govt. 
House, Calcutta. 


JAMES WALLS, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
M. Inst. C E.,J.P., C.T.E, (1921); Speolal En- 
gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Munleipality alnce 1920, 6. 18 Dee, 1869. 
Educ.: Dundee Institution, St. Andrew's 
University and Udinburgh University; Civil 
Engineer with Dundec Muniupallt v from 1886 
to 1906; Consulting Engineer In private 
ath 1906-11. Executive Engineer, 
ombay Municipality, 1011-1920. Address: 


86r 


Indie (1025); Representative of the Madras 
European Constituency In the legislative 
“ri of India, (192527). Address : Madras 
Club, Madras; Bendcrloch Kodaikanal, 
South Indta, 


MACYIIERSON, ARCHTRALD Dunoan, C.1.B, 


are Rosaldent, Wesatorn Rajputana States, 
. 14 Jan. 1872. m. Viva Duke. Adue: Charter- 
house. Joinod the Middlesex Rogt. in 
November 1301, the 2nd (Sam’s Brown's) 
Cavalry P. F. F. in April 1883 and the Poll- 
thal Departmont tn June 1808, Address: 
(jo Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parilamont 
Stroct, London, 8. W.1, 


MACTAGQGART, CoLoNeL Onanizs, 0.8.7. 


1919, C.I.E.; Inspector-Gencral of Olvtl 
Hospitals, U.P.; 6. 1861. Edue.; Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Kne. 
1.M.8., 1886; Insp.-Gon. of Prisons, 1902. 
Mom.,Indian Factory Labour Vommisaion, 
1007-08; Mom. of U, P, Log, Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 


McCARTHY-JONES, CuristorierR HowsRit, 


MLE.K., M.UMreiwk., M. iP.T., Director 
and General Manager, The Indian Radlo Telo- 
graph Co., Ltd., & 26 Jan. 1876. 2. Rosalie 
Desiree. Educ: Unversity College School 
London, Central Teehnical College, South 
Kensington, Engineer to Take Cepals Co., 
Ltd., Greece, 1000-02, Engineer? British 
‘Shomaon-Houston (€o, Rugby, 1902-00; 
Manager and Knginceer in Indla for General 


Lieetric Co, Now York, 1900-14; 
and BT. TE, Co. Consulting’ Electrteal 
Engineer, 1918-25. Prbdleatiomas The Kleo- 


trification of the Burma Ofl Fields, Overhead 
Transmission Series, ote, cte, Addreas: 


Radio House, 34 38, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 


“Tho Grange,” Wodehouso Road, Bombay. mek eNZIE, THE RR. JOuN, M.A. (Aberdecn) 


MAJOR-GrNFRAL CYRII | 
NORMAN, (B, € Wik, DSO, General | 
Otheer Commanding  Rawalpind) Dist. b 
1877) so Served NW Frontler 1807 98 (medal 
and clasp), ‘Lihet ixvpcdition, 1903 4 
(medal), European War 1914-10 (despatches 
CM.€, DSO. Drevets Lt -Cal, Laglon of 
Hnonour, Oder of Crown of Belgium, Crois 
de Guerre), Afghan War, 10J9, Army 
Headquarters, India, 192427. G4 0 8 €, 
Rawalpindi District, 1927 =©Address 
Rawal pind. 


THE RRVY. EARLE Montross, 
M.A., KB D., Hon. D.D. (Edn ), 19282: OB bs. 
(1919); (.J.B (1924) 3b. Jan 31, 1861; m 
Mary, elder @. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Ertaka,Argyllahire. Fdue: Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New Colicge, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, Tiibingen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890; became Prof. of Hist. and 
Economica, Madrasa Christian College, 1890; 
Fellow of Madras University, 1899, Mem. of 
the Syndicate ot Madras University, 1106; 
Representative of Madras University on tho 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909and 1919; 
Chatrman, Madras Publicity Hoard, 1918; 
Principal, Christlan College, Madras, 1921; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-22. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
io Member, Council of State (1924) ; 

halrman ot the Inter-University Board of 


104, Senior Cunningham I'cllow, Now College, 
hdinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 13 Juno 1883. m. Agnes Forgnaon 
Dinnesa. KFdue.: Aberdeen Univeralty, 
New College, Edinburgh; Tubingen Univer- 
hity. Ordained 1908; Appointed Professor 
In Wilson College, 1008, Appoloted Principal, 
192) - Fellow of the University of Hombay, 
President, Bombay Christlan Counell, 1924-26, 
President, Bombay Anthropological Soclety 
1927, s’ublications: Hindu Kettles (Oxford 
Univ. Press) Address; Wilson College 
House, Bombay. 


MoWATTERS, ARTHUR Oxott, C.1.E. (1018): 


1.C.8., Secretary to the Govt. of IndJa, Ind us- 
tries and Labour Dept, (1026); 6. 13 Sept. 
1480; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.L.B.; one #. one d. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity 
College, Oxford; lat (lass, Classl al Modoration 

Jet Claas, Lit Hum.Joined 10 8., 1904 Served 
inthe U.P 5 Under-Bec., Government of Indla, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-18. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917; Chairman, 
Board of Special Referees, Excens Profits 
Duty Act, 1919; Secretary to Government 
of India; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919; Represented Govt. of India on Com- 
mercial Missfon to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-28. Secretary to the Govt. 
of India, n Depart 1923-26, 


£6 ment, 
Address: The Secretariat, Delhi or Simis, 
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MIVER, JoHn ALEXANDER, 


I.8.0.: sg ys »| 
Govt. Photozincographic De .» Bombay, .8; 
Land Bee. Dept., since 1906; b. 10 Sep. 1859. 


Edue.: privately, Yorkshire. 
B. ©, 8.,1880. Addrese: Poona. 


MADAN, MFHERJIBHAI PALANSI, J. P and Hon 
Prealdency Magiatrate and Journalist, ’. 14th 
September 1860. m. Rachubai Dadabhai Kuka, 
Edue.. Sir J. J. Benevolent Institution and 
fir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Madressa as well 
as Mulla Feeroz Madressa, Began in 1877 
as Reporter and Sub-Editor of the Bombay 
Samachar and by degrecs rose to the Editor- 
ship of the same about the ycar 1898. In 
1915 joined the newly started Praja Mitra 
and the Parsee as ita first Editor and in 1925 
started a new paper the Satya Mitra Publi- 
cations; Many small tracts on Zoroastrianism 
among them “ Fravashi, ’ “ Ahunavar” and | 
‘’ Khetwadath’”’ especially noted, published 
translations of the Avesta from the French 
of Baron De Harkz and ‘ Aogemnadaccha ” 
from the German of Dr Gicger; also contri- 
buted for some years to lo Museon, the famous 
Oriental Journal by the University of Lou- 
ie Address: (llder Lane, ‘'ardeo, Kom- 
my. 


MADGAVKAR, THF Tiow. Mr. Govind DI- 
NANATH, ITA, 1CS8, Judge, High Court 
b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai Pandit, 
Educ: St Xavier's High School, St Xavier's | 
College, Hiphinstone College, and  Halliol. 
Passed the J] C'S, in 1802, served In Burma 


Joincd = the 
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High School, 1907; Ag. Secretary, C.M.8,: 
UP, 1908-09. . C.M.8., Indian Group, 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop 
of ‘Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Publicatione: 
‘Rev. lation ’’ in Bishop’s Commentaries for 
India and The Divimty of Jesus Christ, 
Translited to Madras, 1 Jan 1923 Address : 
Sullivan’s Gardens, Royapettah, Madras, 


MAHABOOD ALI KHAN, MAHOMED AKBAR® 


KHAN, MLC, First Class Sardar (1921); 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. 8. 1878. 
Educ ° at Hubli Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to tlme, 
created a cotton markct at Savanur by 
establishing GinnIng and Pressing factories 
there, also started ginning factories at 
Kancbennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interlor; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for ayriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 600 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ravats of his place 
and nelghhourhood , 1s President, ubli 
Anjuman-i-Islain, working for the educa- 
tlonal, soclal and material uplift: of Maho- 
medans; 13 Vice-President of Hubli Muntel. 
pality, Publvations: hanarese translation 
of Mr @ F Keatinge’s “ Rural Eeonomy in 
the Bombay Deccan,” Kanarcse translation of 
‘* Britain In India ,”’ “ Have we HKenefited ?” 
Addrosa: Opposite Native General Library, 
Hub, Dist Dharwar, 


for 8 years; became Dist and Sessions Judge MAHALANORIS,SC,BSe (Edin.), Fr. RS.EB, 


in 1905; Additional Judicial Commissionor 
(Karfichi), 1020, Judge, High Court, 1925. | 


Address : “Crigamill ’’ Land’s End Road, Malabar | 


Hi, Bombay 


MADHAVA RAQ, V. P., C.TE , (1800) b. Feb. 
1850. Educ: Goveinment Colligc, Kumbna- 
konam (B.A. 1869, T«llow 1899). 
yoarsin the service of Mysore Statc in important 
capacities being Member of Counc il of Ri gency, 
1808-1902 , Inspector-Gencral of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that rcespon- 
Alble charge, 1892, Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Mimlir, Exceutive Council and 
Rev, Commer, 1902-1004, Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1000; toured all ovcr India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India , 
resided at Tanjore Dist Confce , Dewan of 
roda, 1914-16; President, 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce at Cuddalore, 1917, has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
litical, social, industrial, etc ); went to 
land on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress ; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Karnatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920 now lives 
in retiroment; awarded Kanser-j-Hind Gold 
Meda! in the first year of its inception, 
1900, Addrese: ‘ Patan Bhavan,” Langalore. 
MADHAVLAL, Siz CHINUBHA!I, Bt. see 
Bunchorcla}. 


MADRAS, Biswor or, since 1928, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A 
Negesek b. 8 Dec. 1871. HBdue.- Fda 

» Corpus Christi College, Cam. 0 ed 
1894; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity She., 
A}lababad, 1908. Principal Jay Narayagn’s 


For 35! 


1. E. 8.3 (retired) Prof.of Physiol 
chael Medical College  Calcatta, idenoy 
Coll, Calcutta 1900-2 kellow, Moderator 
and Syndic (Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University b. Caleutta, 1867: m. 1 
fourth d of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H the Mrharan! of Cooch-Behar. 
Kidue : Edinburgh Univ PAblwatuons’ 
Muacle Fat in Salmon: Life History of 
Salmon, New form of Myograph; Teachers’ 
Minual, Text Book of Science. Address: 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


ry Carmi- 


MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAX WAHUD-UD-DAULA, 


AzoD-UI-MULK, NawaR MIRza Kuan 
BaHADUR, C.IE; 6. 1834. EHdue.: India; 
Arabla, Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mccca, Medina, Eaymiani. 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, The Hon. Khan Bahadur, 


B.A , Kalger-t- Hind 2nd Class (1923); Member 
of the Executive Council, Madras 5. 1884. m. 
d of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabidin SahibBahadur, 
1; A. Edue: Madras Christian College. Coun- 
cillor, Corporation of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon, 
Pres, Magte., 1916-20; Fellow of the 

Univ , Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous ih 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Toard, 1913 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25: Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee snd the Jail 
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Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. | 


Council, 1921-23 ; 


Sheriff of Madras (Deer. | 
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at Statiomets and stamps, 6. 2nd eb, LAO. 
m. Abhamayec, d. of late Promatha Nath 


1923) ; President of the Corporation of Madras, Ghosh, Zemindar of  Bhagalpur. Raue, 
1024. President, Madras Children’s Aid Arishnagar Collegiate school, Kristina- 
Socicty ; President, Madras Discharged Pri- 9 gar College, and Prealdency — College, 
soncrs’ Aid Society ; Clairman, H. RK. H. The Catculta, Entered Bengal  Junlor Civil 
Prince of Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund ; Borviee, 1019. Hengal Survey Ofice 


Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy Relu f 
Association, Madras  Braoch; President, 
Board of Studies in Hebrew, Arabic, Porsian, 
etc., of the Luiversity of Madras; Presidcnt 
Mahomedan Educational Association at 
Southern Judia. <Addess: An, Bagh, 
Graemes Road, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 


MAHUMUDABAD,MAnakaJa OF, SiR MOHAMMAD 
ALt MayOMmEpD KuHaX, Kuan BAHADUR, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., Ilome Member, Exc- 
cutive Council! of the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Sccretary, Lucknow University Colleo- 
tlon Committee; President, All-India Educa- 
tlonal Conforence ; Viee-Chancellor of All- 
arh Univ.; 0. 1877. Edue : privately. Address: 
humudabad House, Katserbagh, Lucknow. 


MAHMOUD SCHAMNAD, Saunrp Bananur, 
M.L.C Landholder; Member, Legislative Coun- 
clis Madras(re-clected in 1028) and Mcamber, 8 
Kanara Dist Board Liected Member 8 & Ndu- 
cational Dist Council. & 7 Match 1870, ni. 189t 
to Mrs Mursam Schamnad duc St Aloysius 
Coll., Mangalore aud Christan Coll Madras 
Served on the South Kanara Dist) Board tor 
about {5 vears Hon Magte, since 1015 Pio- 
veer of Moplah education is 8 Canara started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association m 
South Kanara and Madras Moplat Anellora- 
tion Committee mid22 0 Kleeted Meinber of 
the J irst and second Legislative Assembly 

Government awarded a Cormoation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of hid services on 
Local Hoards and Syacial daterest in’ Mopla 
education , Prosstded at the drd Annual Coufee 
of all Kerala Muslim Athyu Sangham in 1929 

Leader of the Govt, Deputa to the Andamans 
to investigate into the Mopla Colonization 
Scheme tu 1929, Prisided at the first district 
Muslin Mducational Contce S hapera ia 102b 

Member, Muhomedan eligious Lodowment 
Comunittee, Kasaragod. iddress. Sew View 
Kasaragod, S. Kaur, 

MAHOMEDALI. Kaan Banapun, Nawab SYED, 
I.8.0.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 19133; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures of Noto- 
rlous Detective in English. Add-sss: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MALAVIYA, 


MALAVIYVA PANDIT MADAN MOIIAN, 


as Asstt, to the Otfcer In’ Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Paty, 1017, Aswtt. Controller ot 
Stationery and Stamps, Govt of India, 1924, 
Acted as Hon Seeretars, Bengal Junior Civil 
Service itom 1Zt to 1826, dddreaty PB. lda/A, 
Ray street, Ligh Road, Calcutta. 


PANDIT KRISHNA KANT, B.A, 
Editor of wbkyudaya. Edue.: at Allahahad, 
Pablocdons : Sanaar Sankat, Phulon-ka-Har, 
Karma-Vir, and many others in Hind, 
Address * Abhyudaya, Allihabad, 


M.L.A« 
db, Allahabad, 25 Ike, 1861. Educ.: San‘ 
Rkrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, 
Govt. igh School, Mulr Central Cull., 
Allahabad: B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
Asso si, edited the Pndlan Unio, 1886-1887 and 
the Hindtsthan, 1887-1480; LB, Allahabad 
Univ., 1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1802; Member, Prov. Ley. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian Nathonal Congress, 1900 
and WIS Member, dnp) Leg. Counell, (010. 
191); Member, Tnddan Dndust dal Comrbasion, 
1916-18; Tresident, Sewa Samiti, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouta’ Association ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
Rince 1OIMs President) Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. Member, Leginlutive Assembly since 1024, 
alddresa - Daenares Hindu University. 


MALER KOTLA, Hon, KHAN, SIR ZULFIGAR 


ALI KHAN, K C.8.1,, C.S.1.; estate holder tn 
Maher Kotla State, Ch Minister of Pattala 
State, since IDDE, Lhected amember ot the 
Cound! of State from tW2t do 1929, at pire- 
sont dieted mamber in the Legislative Asser. 
bly representing Last Contral Punjab Muxdina, 
Pablienttions lis written many books Inc 
ing Lives of * Maharnja Ranjit Singh and 
“sheer Shah, Linpuror ob Jndla , also “ The 
Poutry of Iqbal’ 6 875, Adee, Chiefs’ 
Col), dabore; Cumbridge, Paris. Address: 
Lahori. 


MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 


(CTIWANA), COLONKL, THL HON, NAWAB, Slit, 
b.C LB. C.K.L , M.V.0.; Member of Council 
of State, 1021; 6. 1875. Hdue. Chiefs’ 
Coll, Lahore, Ono of largest landholders In 
Punjah, Attache to H. M. tho Amir, 197; 


MAJITHIA, THE HON. SARDAR BAHADUR SIK Ve puty Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1011; Member 
SUNDAR RingH, Kt. (1926) C.T.H, (1920); Ex of Impenal Council, 1920-1021. Address: 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; Kalra, Bhabpur. 

Sardar Sir Attar dig PCIE, chie of MALLIK, Davanuaa Nar, D.A. | (Cantab), 
Bahadiat savals Etats). #aue-; Sunt Chie and Mathematis«, Muslin University, 


College and Government College, Lahore. 


Aligarh, since 1922, 5. bengal 1866. Hauer. : 


Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll , Eyer iaee . ‘ 
Arritear for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, | loniae oy Celie lige Publics: 
ee Fro ter nape on toe tions . Numerous works on Mathematics 
of 1020. Address : «s Majithia House,” and Physics. Address : Aligarh, U. P, 
Albert Road, Amritear (Punjab). } MANDI, His HMHNESS Rata JOUINDER BEN 
MAJUMDAR Dwiya Das, M.N¢., Assistant BaAWAPUK OF, b J9th Aug. 1904. m, ta only 


Controller of Stationery and Stamps, Covern- 


d. of H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
ment of India, now Offg Deputy Controller | Ascended 


Educ.: Altchison College, Lahore. 
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ness visited some of the {mportant countrics 
in 1924; was invested with full ruling powers 
in 1925. Address: Mandi State, Punjab. 


MANGALORE, RB. ©, Bisnop oF: see Perini. 


MANIPUR, H.H. Manarkasa Covrka CHAND 
SINGH, C.B.E.; db. 1886; m. March 17, 1905. 
Bduc.: pe by College, Ajmer. s. 1801. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 884,016, Salu 11 guns. 
Impha] Manipur State, Assam. 


MANOHAB LAL, M A (Punjab), B A. a (Double 
First, Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Har-at-Law, Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government. 5. 81 
Dec. 1879. Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law etudent, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter- 
national Law 1904, 1905; Principal, Randbuir 
College, Kapurthala 1006-1900; Minto Tro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University 
1900-1912; practised as Barrister, High Court, 


ddrese: 


Lahore, 1913-1026. Publications: articles 
on econoinic subjects. Address; Fane load, 
Lahore, 


MANSINGH, Sarpar, B.A., L..B. Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, (1923-1925); b. 1887. Hduc.; Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi | ganna Practised as Vakil for a 

rlod of about ten years: edited Khalsa 

oung Men's Magazine from 1905 to 1908), 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1921-2) 
Secretary, Reception Committee XVII Sikh 
Educational Confce., Lahore, held in 1926, Hon 
Secretary, Khalsa High School. Pubdblica- 
lions ; Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvashi 
from Sanskrit into Punjabi poctry and prose, 


has written religious tracts. Address’ 
Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 
MARJORIBANKS, Srp NORMAN EpWARD 


K.C.1.¥. (1928), C. 8. I. (1922), C. 1. E (28919), 
Member of the Executive Council Madras (1925) 

6. 16 Oct. 1872: m. Batbara, d. of the late Kid- 
ward Watson, H, M’s Inland Revenue Service 
Educ: at Royal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast; Queen's Coll., Belfast; and ‘Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Emtered I.C.8., 1893, Asstt Collr. 
and Magte. until 1806, Under-Secretary to 
Govt., 1807-1903, Dy. Director and Director ot 
Land Records, 1904-1910, Cullr. and Dt. Magte , 
1911-1918; Member, Board of Revenue, 
and Chief Secretary to Government, 1910-1924 

Publications : Report on Emigration (in colla- 
boration with Sir Ahmed Thamby Maracair) 

Address: Adyar House, Adyar, Madras. 


MARSHALL, Sm JoHN HvBERT, Kt., er. 
3915, C.I.E. 1910; Litt. D.,M.A., Ph.D., F.8.A. 
Hon. A RR A., Commander of the Order ot 
Leopold Vice-President of the India 
Suciety ; Director-General of Archsology in 
India since 1902; 0%. Chester, 19 March 
1876: m. 1902 Florenoe, y. d. of Sir Henry 
urst, O.V.0,. Edue.: Dulwich: King’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. felluw) 
Craven Travelling student; Address: Simla. 


MARTIN, JAMES REA, B.A., O.LE. 
Ba blef Been 


MARZBAN, JEnHANGIR B,, C.I.B., 
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the gadi In 1913; accompanied hy Her High- MARTEN, Hon. 8m 


AMBERSON 
KT,, (1024). LLD., M.A., 
Rombay High Court, 1926, 0b. ; 
1870; ¢. 9. of late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C., 
M. P, m. 1898 Loisd. of late W. Tarn 
of Lancaster Gate W. Educ: Eton; Trinty 
College, Cambridge (1st Class Law Tripos) 
Studentship Council of Legal Kdcuation, 1805 
called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1895: Mem. of Kar 
Council, 1909-10; practised In Chancery Div|1- 
flon till1916, Pulsno Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1916-1926. Addresg: High Court 
Bombay. , 


1027)- 
I.C.8., Bar-at-Law, Chief Secretary to iat 
ment of Bombay, Political Department , 
b. 2nd Aug. 1877, m. France, Lilly Elise Webh 
Educ: Methodist College and Queen's ('ol- 
lege, Belfast, Assistant Collector Manager, Stud 
Incumbered Estate; Deputy Commissioner 
Upper Sind Frontier , Collector of Karachi and 
burat; Deputy Director of Development. 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Develop- 
ment Department and Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban Division. Address: 6, Rocky Hill 
}late, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and 6A, Queon’s 
Garden, Poona. 


(1921), 
Propr. of The Jam-e-Jamshed, b, 21Sept. 1848. 
Edu-.: Elphinstone Coll. Was Assist, Manager, 
The Times of India, for 7 years under Col. 
Nassau Lees; Manager, The Bombay Gazette 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India for 
5 years. Editor and Propr., Zhe Jam-e-Jam- 
shed, for 80 years. Founder and Managing 
Trustee of the Khandala Sanitarium. Foun- 
der of Parsi Widows’ Rellef Fund. Pubtica- 
tions: 30 vols. of travel, fiction, eto. Ad- 
dress: Shallemar, Hughes Rd., Bombay. 


Pat a PHFROZLSHAH JYHANGIR, M A., 


PP, MLC., Editor, Jam-e-Jamshed, b 6 
May 1876. m Rattanbal, d. of the late Mr. 
Ldulji N. Sethna, Edue: Bharda New High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
A Journalist for over 27 years, an author, 
novelist, a dramatist. Member of the Cor- 
poration for 12 years; Member, Municipal 
btanding Committee , Hon Presidency : 
and editor of a daily vernacular for the last 
25 years. Publications: Fifteen volumes of 
fiction and comic writings, 6 drams and Miscel- 


laneous writings. Address: ‘“Shelemar,”’ 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 
MASANT, Rustom Perstons, M.A. J. P., 


Kalser-i-Hind Silver Medal ; er, 
Central Rank of India, Ltd., Bombay 6, 23 
Sept. 1876; m. 9 Decr. 1902 qn Pp, 
Wadia, Kduc: New H. 8. and Elphinstone 
(oll,: Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898; Jt. Proper. and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of Mnghsh columas of Katsar-t- 
Hind (1891-1900), itor, Indian S 
(1901-02); Jt. Hon. Secry., Soctety for the 
Protection of Children in W. India; also of the 
K RF. Kama Memorial Institate and the Paral 
Girls’ Schools Association and Trustee; Secre- 
tary, Bombay tood Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Bute Munlel- 
Commissioner (1919-27). ications : 
nglish : Child Protection, Folklore of Wells; 
The Law and Procedure of the Municipal Cor- 
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peration, Bomibas The Conte renee of the 
Bids wo Ssufl Allesors | ¢eupiurath = Dolatna 
U pevog (us oot Wealth) Charme lattha 
nishatny helene (Home and School cducition) 
fansukh mata (Health series) and nevels 
named Jbussintang Hobshe Bodhlu Chandra 
Chal tddross Vorsova (rea Andheri St ition) 


MASOOD, Syap Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 
BaHavuR Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) b. 1889, hide 
M A.O. College, Alligarh, and Now College, 
Oxford Barat-law, Imperial ILducatlon 
bervice, Headmaster, 2atua School, 1013 
Senior Prof.of History Ravenshaw (College 
Cuttack, 1916, Fcrnerly lellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fallow ot th 
Madras Universit: Member Council of thie 
Osmania Univenity, Member, Court of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh /’ubleateons 
“Japan and its Lducational System ”’ 
fddrese Veeder sbad, Deccan 


MALHLE, RicHarp, I]; Met, 
Mct llurgical = Iuaqn ctor, 
India & 19 Scpt 1486 Adue 
mar School, Shetield, Uniy of Sheticld 
Mappin Me dallist 1906, Metallurelst, 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middk shorough, 1907 
1911, by Dir Metallurgical Research, War 
Offer, Woolwich, 1911-1010, Mcmber = of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
indo oJunembur,  stec)  dndustry, = Loins 
Jechnical Adviser, Indian Pirltt Board, 
1923 24 Member of Tron und Stccl Fustitate 
Jnst oof Metalk Tariday sockty, Leche 
Tosye con dnstitute. Publaahonsa Paper, 
tor technical societies « afddreos = Latanuyar, 
BN Ry 

MALTA PARTISH 
KWAN BAAD er 
Indie Joreten 
(overhment of 


MIE (india) 
Govetninent of 
Royal Gratm- 


NAW Matra TD QKTISTE 
(2) oof Batala Pungeb 
nl Political Pe partie nt 
ln dit & 7 May sos om 


wb] datwhter ot Hagk Mave Abbas Khaw 
© MA ae | Poitish Naat WKhhuresan 
Porste oor five 2 Poteet Pongal Postal 
Inyt Tas) Wanmajer do ub Petter Othec und 
Postal Stock Depot Roaridh ISsf gomed 
Frogerial Cireke Publie Works Dept Sams 


Isl Services placed at disp sat ob borcuwn 
ind Polltioul Dept  oI8ae oom spectra duty 
North bastert® Porsta ES87 P8ss Att ue da 
Hiushtelan Perso At.ban Bounty Comiuants 
“on TRa8 80 Vttache to Agent to Governor 
dancer oant oo B We Consul Gane ral 
Meshod ISO Brifsh View Consul Klug as an 
ind Seisfan Jsp6 90 0 on Spoetal Poltttcal 
duty ws Aoadn Scistiun and Patuchast an 1S i 
on sepeml daty an Intaiigence Branch 
Quarter Master Gaanerals Dept Simla tor 
Tevising Gaatteer ob Pama PRIS DO | Asst 
Dist Styelt oof Pollec in’ chare  Nushbhi 
Dastimt Baluchistan = 1900 Patri Asstt 
Commissioner amd Magistrate Waurnjab | 
1900 } Personal Assstant to Chiet Cam 
missiontr, Baluchistan LVOL 2 Sostan 
Bound ary t orpmission 102% Oruntal 
Secretary Koabul Political VMirston 10g do 
Attache Ponagn and Political Dopt Govan 
mont of India 1905.19 Chief Iadlan Politlcal 
oftaur with H M Amie Habthullah Klan ot 
Afuyhanistan during H Mw Indian teur, 
1906 7 Political Ofteer North West Afghan 
brontier Field korce, 1019 sccurtary, Indo 
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MAW, WILLIAM 


MAWNG 


BO5 


Atvhan 
TH 


Peace Conte re tie Raw atpinalt 
Home Minister Jamia vd Kashmir 
State 19D 22) Member Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council 1922, 23 Chit = Minister 
Bahawalpur State 12> 28 (edifre ae 
Woodlands, Simla, iL, Irom, Srinagar, 
ho whimir 


MAUNG KUN BA, Bar ut fas and Member 


Logie Assinbly 6 27 Aug ISDL om Ma Ave 


Fitue Govt Uivh School Basseln Biri 
fhe Rangoon Collin Rangoon, and tarny s 
Jun london Assistant Reglstrar,  Chiet 


Court of Lower Burma at) Rangoon fron 
1918 1920 when resigned and atarted practico 
tothe Bur Addrese | Danubyn, Burma 


MAUNG LOW KRYS, UA, Member [cpialative 


Adsuinbly and Durctor, dhe Sun Press 
ltd Rangoon & I884 sdve Rangoon 
Collie Member ot the Subordinate Civil 
Scrvitc Dara fiom 1908 to 120) readgued 
Gost srvkeo ard jolncd cditorial stat ot 


The Senin 1200 bee ume Managing Director, 


Wot clacted toe the Muntepal Corporation, 
Ramgecn, Wl?  clected Member Tay 
Asscinbdy Pls and ochated to Rangoon 


Ladversity Council @9L6 founded Burma 
Suaraf Party and clected tts leader, 125 
Roclcte Mo mber Do atslative Aseembly 1026 
dddross 44 olst Street Rongoon, 


NawTon, CIU, ICS, 
Commissioner, Nerbadda = Division, € P, 
Kince April 1023 6 |} Aug IMOU0, m 1808 
Ina Agnes rook Meares, d of Col G 
Brook Mearts , Com, Roval Irish Tusillers 


due Wesley Coll, Sheilkeld Ste John's 
Coll, Cambridge (BA) Int Las, 
1805 In ( P Secretariat, 100612 9 Dy 


Commissioner, Jubbulport, 1013 16 Sorved 
as Commissionérain the Jubbulporo Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of © Poo oandin Berar, 
1916 23) Addresaa  Hoshangabad, ¢ P 


Sm Si0 AOETEL KRSM SAWHWA 
OF YAWNGHWE, Mamber of }cderal Council 
of Shan Chicis Address YAwnghwe Shan 
States, Burina 


MAYNEL JONATHAN WEUSTEFR CORYTON, CT! 


(1922), MA. (Oxford), Guardian to HH 

the Maharaja of Jaipur & 26 April 1868 om 

Margery Howel Scrutton,. Hduc Lhe Wells 
House, Malvern Wells, ‘lonbridge School, 
hobie College, Oxford Studicd at Lolpazig, 
tmv 1890-1891, Assistant Master, Brighton 
Coll 1891-1898 Nominated toI ES Jays, 
from then ti!] 1903 held posts of Headmaster, 
hKarachiand Poona Government High Schools 
} ducational Inspector (Acting) Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency, 
from February 1003 to January 1925 Peinci- 
pal, Jtlajkumar Collinge, Rajkot. /’ublications 

Newspaper articlis in the Zimes of India 
under nom de-plume ‘Oxon ’ occ islonal 
poems and some songs (in Toyland) UWistorkes 
af some Indian Stats chddress  Jtatnbagh 

Faby ain Skaygout ana 


MEARS, SiR Gaimwoon, Kt (1017), KC TI 


(192%) and Kt of Order of Crown Belyluin 
Chief Justice Allahabad, 1919 EBduc Lxeter 
College, Oxford Darrister, 1805 Hon Sic to 
Bryce Commithe on German Outragens, 
191415, Hon ee fo Rk Com on rcbelflon 
in Ircland, 1916, Sec to the Duardanelics 
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Commission, 191617, British Embassy, MI HIA JA\SUAKHLAL ARIbHNALAI, MA 


Washington, 101819, Pnoeldint Bombay 
ack Bay Enquiry Committ. 1926 Address 
Allahabad 2 Harc Court, Iemple LC 


MFGAW, Likut Coronet, JOHN WALLAOk 
Dick, BA, MB, BBch BAO (RUT) 
VHS (1925) CIL (1926) Dnurector and 
Professor of Jropical Medicine, Calcutta 
Schoo! of lropical Medicine m Helen Camee 
Ward Lduc Royal Academical Institution 
Lelfast and Queens College Belfast OfM 
clating Prof of Pathology, Calcutta Medical 
College Principal and Prof of Pathology 
hing Georges Medical College, Lucknow , 
and Lditor Indiwn Medtcal Guette Pub 
dicatvons Numerous articles on Malaria, In 
dian Lick Lyphus, 1 pidemic Dropsy Dengue 
(vol Rooms, etc Address School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta 

MHHTPA, KHAN BaHaDUR Sm Bezony1 DaDa: 
BHOY, Kt Address Nagpur. 


MIHIA 7#H HON SIR CHUNILAL VIJBHU 
vanDAb Kt, KCS1 (1928) MA, LI B 
Membcr Jaccutive (Council of — the 
Bombay Government since June 
1923 b&b 12 Jin 1881 m to Tarik 
Chandulal Kanhodiwala Jduc St Navicr 
Colkge Bombay , Captaln Hindu AI 
elected to the Bombay Munlayal Corpora 
fion in 190” Chaliman Standing (ommittce 
1912 President of the Corporation 10916 
Jicled to the Bombay Ligislative Cound 
by the Corpor ition in 1916 elected to the City 
Improvement Irust, 1918 Chairman ol 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1918 
liected to the Bombay Port Lrust, 1920 
Millowncr and Director Lata Tron and Stee! 
Co, Bombay bicctric Supply and lramway: 
Co ,and several other joint stock companics 
Minister, Bombay Government 1921 23 
Address 108, liidge Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 

MiHTA, DHANJIBHAL HornMAbJI I M &8 
Kaisor 1 Hind Gold Mcdal (1920) cniteo 
8t John Silver Medal (1917), Raj Kitna 
bilver Medal, Baroda (1916) Rotird Sani 
tary Commissioncr, Baroda b 4 Jeb 1864 
m toa cousin Kdue ii Cowsaji Johangi: 
Naosari Zarthosti Madreasa and the Gran' 
Medical (Collige Bombay Joined Baroda 
Med Service, 1887 did Inoculation work with 
Prof Haifkine, gave eVidence on the valu 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission 
Has popularised St John s Ambulance worl 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind 
hathiawad (cotral India and Ccntral Provin 
as enrold over 1 200 memlirs and pub 
lished J7 looks on Ambulance Nuisin: 
Hygiene Midwifery Red Cross, (tc Address 
baya}l Ganj Baroda 


MEHTA Laren Lal, Seretary to H. H thc 
Mahbarana of Udaipur ¢ of late Ral Pan 
nalal, 0 I,k Prime Ministir of Udalpur 6 
1808, Addrese Udaipur, Rajputana 

MKHIA JAMsHED N Ro Merchant 6 7th 
January 1586 Fdw at AKarachl Mcembe 
of Municipality 1014 Presidcut of Munici 
palit. 192. Asst Provincial Commiselonci 
of Scouts tn Sind and Chairman Buyers anc 
Shipper Chamber Publication Jharach 
Municipality as at prsent and its future 
Address Bonus Road, harachi. 


Secretary Indian Merchauts Chamber, Hom 
bay 6 1884 m to Mrs humudagaun 4du 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and hi 
phinstom Colleges Appointed Sccretary, 
Indian Mirchants Chamber 1907, Serviccs 
borrowd by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamler and appointed Assistant (on 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 
was nominated Advistr to the lc prc sentative 
of Employers for the third scasion of the Intcr 
national J abour Conference, Gcneva in 1921 
after the Conference he toured about Furoy 
and kngland for scciag the (hambers of Com 
merce and other commerclal organisations 
there on Lehalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber has been working as Hon Secrc 
tary of the Kederation of the Indian Chaml ers 
of Commerce Vice President of the Bombay 
Suburban District (Congress Committee sinc 
1921 and President of the Bombay Suburi an 
District Congresa Committee since 102) 
Address Krishna kutir , Santa Cri 
B Bt C CFC and Ihe Recluse, J] 
Murrban Road lort Bombay 


MI HTA Dr JivRayJ NARAYAN, L M & 9% 


(Bom) MD MRCP (Lond) FCPS 
(Bom ) Dean Gordhandas Sundirdas Medical 
Coll and King Edward Memorial Hospital 
b 29 Aug 1887 m Miss Hansa Manubhal 
Mitta Flue High School ¢ducation at 
Amrli Baroda Statc Grant Mcdical Coll 
Bomba, and Jondon Hospltal kormerly 
Asst Director Hale Clinical Laboratory 
Jondon Hospital and Chit Medical Officer 
Baroda State 4ddéress  Gordhandass Sun 
durdas Medical Coll Parc, Bombay 


MIEWIA SIRTAYUBHAD SAMATDAS ht ( 1926) 


JP CIF (1914) & October 1863 m 
Satyavati d of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia 
of Ahmedabad Lduc Bhavnagar High 
School and I Iphinstone College Undcr 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, and Revenue Commissioner 
Bhavnagar Resigned service in 1899 and 
entered business at Bombay as Guarantecd 
Broker to Gysi Kiynanjung Helped ia 
starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Compan\,and tho Nira Valley Sugar Com 
ny Director in commercial firms and 
nks Nominated to the Bombay Legis 
lative Council in 1910, 1913, and 1016 
Elected to the Council of State in 1920 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913 Momber of the Mac 
Committee on Co operation 1914 15 re 
sident, Mysore vo operative Conferonoe, 
1915 Chairman, ysore Co-operative 
Committee 1921 28 Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University Hon Treasurer, 
Adams Wyle Hospital, 1918 22, and of Seva 
Sadan President Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau 191718 Member of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, 1928 24 Ag 
Member, Bombay Executive uncil, 1925 
Address 65, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay 


MEHTA, SIR MANUBHAI NANDSHANEAR, Kt, 


(1922) Gsl (1919), MA, LLB, Prime, 
Minister aud Chief Councillor, Bikaner State 
® 22 July 1868, Bduc Eiphinstone Coll, 
Bombay Professor of Logic and Philosophy 


MI HI A 
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and Taw Lecturer Barna College, 189199 VIRZA M 


Priv Sec to Gackwar 18991906 Res Min 
and First CounsHor 191416 Divan of 
Baroda 39161927 Pubheatione Fhe Hiod 


Rajasthan or Annals of ¥ atlye States of India 
Principles of Taw of L, idence (in) Gujaratl) 
3 Vols dddress Bikar or 


MEHTA, Roostums"en DHUNJEEBHOY, JP C 
Ik, Merchant, Port Commissioner, 1838-91, 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1880-1917 

Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 , Consul for Perela at Cal 
cutta 1500 1004 reat Magisrate Publa 
cations The Ixchange Imbroglio indian 
Railway Economics Indian Railway Policy 
Iudian Railway Management Address 
0, Kaincy Parh, Ballygunge, Calcutta 


VAIKUNTH JATTNHAT BA Mana 
ging Director Bombay | rovinclal Co opera 
tive Thank ITtd & 23 Oct 1391 mm Mangla d 
of Prataprat Vajcshanker of Bhavnagar 
Fduce Ncw High School Bombay Elphinstone 
Colkge Bombay Winner of Pills Scholarship 
for highiat numlar of marks in Fnzplish at the 
HA Ixamination Worked with Central 
Famine Relkef Committec anid Servants of 
fndia Society for famine rllef work, 1911 
14 Hon Manager Bombay Ccntral (Provin 
<ul) Co operative Bank Etd Bombay (1912 
1>) aw Manager frown 191) [92.2 antl Managing 
Inuctor since 19.2 Editor Social Servi ¢ 
Quarterly In| lo Bomlay Co operative 
Quarterly 191¢ one of th Lromcters ot bE xe 
autiv Committce Member Bombay Central 
(Provinctal) Co operative Institute Bombay 
folnt Secntary Soclal Service League 
Bombay — f ublications The (Co cpcrative 
Movement (fhe Fimes i 191> Ihe Co 
operative Movement ino india (Servants of 
India Sokty jyamyphict 
with Mr \ Venkat, Sull alya) Arya Bhusan 
re 3 W918 Studi sin Co erative finance. 
(servants of Inia Scclety pamyphl t) 127 | 
Address Murstauabal Antheri (BB AC I 
Railway ) 


MISTON Rev Wiuuau MA DD (halar 


{Wind Medal, Lirst Cluss) 1921) Principal 
Madris Christian College 6 4 Mav 1871 m, 
Mary lunes Sinecliule Adve Grammar dschool, 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen , New 
College, Ldinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, 8t Johns College, Cambridge 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College 1393, Member of Icgislative Council 
(Midras), 1921 1923 1927 Publuations Joint 
Author of Qur M idrus Missicn Aspects 
of Indian Educaticnal Policy Address 
College Park, Kllpauk Madras 


MILI ER Sim Dawson, Kt, KC,Ch Justice 
of Patna High Oourt, since 1917 b Dic 
1867 Kdue Durham &h and [rinity Coll, 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1801 <Addregs 
High Court, Patna 


MILLER, Sim League, Kt (19°4) CBF 
po Chief ‘*idge, Mysore 1914 22 

June 182 m ‘argaret Lowry 
Educ : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin Entered I 08,1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1006-14 Address 
Glep Morgan, Pykara, Nilgi¢i Hills. 
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ISMAIL «=o AMIN'GT Muth TRA 
(1905) CIB (824) OBE (toss) Thwan 
of Mysom 6 1883 om “Atinda tkgum of 
Shitrazer family Adve Jhe Rova School 
ab Mysore Central Collqz  Bangalon for 
BA Superintendent of Folic 110. Aastt 
Scrtary to H Hs the Maharaja 1108, 
Hurur Scerctary to HOW the Maharaja 1014 
Irivat “icrotary to HOE the Maharaja 
19.3 Diwan of Mysow 1020 Address 
IX wan of Mysor Bangalore 


VISRA PANbIt HARKARAN NATH BA TT B, 


(Cantah )' MT A (1024) Bar, at-Law (loner 
lemph) 6 16 July 1890 m Shrimat! Bhag- 
won Dcvi of Cawnpore Dist Aduc Muir 
Central College, Allahalad and Gonville and 
Caine Collewe, Cambridge (1974-1015) 
Jolned Non (¢-operation Movement in 1920 

Member of the Al India Congrcsas Committee 

Senior Vice Chiulrman of Municipal Board 
lucknow Joint Scoretary, Oudh Bar Aasoci- 
ation, Pudluations Asstt Ladlter of Oudh 
Taw journal Tucknow from r0td 10.0, 
diddress 65 Neill Road, Lucknow 


MISRA, Pvare Tau, Barat Law 6 Ang 17 


1872) J due Saugor ¢€ P and Nagpur 
Hislop College Graya Inn Tondon as 
elected to the C P Council in 1917 and to 
the Tegislative Asumbly in 1020 Ia Vico 
President of the Municipality Hon Secry, 
Cooperative Banh Member of the Q P 
Board of Agriculture | lrat President of the 
Hind) Titerary Gonferenee hold at Ralpur 
Mem All Indla Hind! Assoclation  /’udbls- 
cations Hindu aw in Hind{, Ulstory of 
English Journals tan Hind! o small pamenee 
in Laglish criticising the Calcutta Univorsity 
Commissions Report during Tord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty Address (hhindwara, ( P 


HON PANDIL SHY(M TPHHARI, 
MA Member Council of State De puty 
Commission rf tnao U P and Member of 
the Allahabad and I ucknow Universities 
Courts and of the Acad mt Council of Alla 
habad Unive rity Mcomb er Tiley Htastatal 
Academy € Po ant ity I ecative Cound 
b to August 1873 m Miss BOD Baj 
jul has two « tive d@ 2 lve Hable 
High School and Canning (oll go Lucknow 


luk 


Intered Jxccutive Branch UP (vil 
Scrvice In 807 as In puty Collector 
was on special duty in 1903 1908, 1900 


and 1921 22 in connection with consolidation 
of agricultural holdings on the Inst 
occasion wan Deputy Supdt, and Offg 
Sup rintendent Pollce (1906-09) on deputa- 
tion a8 Dewan, (hhatarpur State, ( JF 
(1910 14) Personal Asstt Lxcise (ommr 
U P (1917 20) Dy Cominr Gonda (1920 21 
forovcra year besides having twice officlat 
as Magtc and (Collr of Bulandshahr for a fcw 
wecka Jt Registrar of Co operative Sacic tics, 
(1022 24) Registrar Aug 1024 to Dea mber 
1926 and Dy Commr Cnas anu April 1027 
Confirmed as Magt and (ollk¢ with 
effect from 27th March 1926 J’wblicationsa 
Scviral standard works Jn Hindi including 
the Misra Bandhu Vinoda (a ti xt hook for 
BA & MA J] xaminations) and the Hindi 
Nava Ratna (xt book in the Degren of 
Honours Lxaminsation) Addresa Golagan}, 
Lucknow 
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MITCHELL, Davip Groner, B.Sc. (Edln.), 
O.1.E. (2nd June 1923), Indian Civil Service, 
6, 81 March 1870 m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ. George Heriota School, 
Edinburgh, Hdinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.8., Oct, 1908. 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, Lega) Secretary and Legal 
Remembranccr to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. inlative Council, 1919 
Officiated as Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Junc 1926 3 Ofticiated as Joint Secretary, Govt 
of India, Legislative Department April 1927 
Address United Service Club, Simla 


MITRA, Tne H’on Sin BHUPENDRA NATH M.A 
h.Us!, (1928) h C11, (1928) C BL, (1919) 
Membr of the Viceroy s Coluneil (Industrics 
and Labour) Dec 1924 6 Oct 1875 Kdue 
Metropolitan Institution, Han School and Pr 
bidcney College, Calcutta Hald = Ministerial 
appte from 2nd April 1896 apptd to enrolicd 
list, Finance Dept, Jan 1919, Asstt Secry 
Sept, 1910: on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to Soptamber 1913, 
on deptn, as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915, UB.b., Dec, 1917, Mil 
Acctt -Gicneral, Nov, 1919, offg. Hinanclal 
Adviser, Mil Fin. Branch, May 1920 ;con- 
firmed May 1922 , temp Momber of Governor 
General's Council, April 1924, Confd. Dec, 
1024; Temporary linance Member, March to 
June 1925 <Addreve. Velhiand Simla. 


MITTER, 8m BixoD OnUNDER, Kt. (1918), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Oouncil of State (1021). 6. 1872. m. Miss 
Charushilla De. Hduc,: Presidency College 
and Ripon College, becanic examiner to 
many ycars for Doctorats of Laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated for a year and 
a half as Advocate-General Bongal , Vice 

Prisident, National Liberal League, Memlir 
of the Bengal Logilalative Council, 1910-16 

Standing ( ounsel to the .overnment of Indla 

1010-17, Momber of Moderates 1) putation 
to Lugland, 1019 Chairman of Rec ption 
fommitteea of Modcrates’ (Conference in 
Caloutta in 1910. was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com- 
mittes but declined, Address. 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. 


MITTER, THR HON. BROJENDRA LaL M.A 
B.L., Barrister-at-Law. Advocate-Genera] 
of Bengal 6. May 1875 m a daughter of Mr 
PN. Bose, late of the Geological Survey and 
. @. of the late RB C Dutt, ICS ZHdue. 

en Goll, Calcutta and IJ.incoln’s 
Inn, Address: 6, Outram Street, Calcutta 
and 78, Middlo Road, Harrackport 


MITTLR, THRHON MR JUSTICR DWABKANATH, 
M.A... DL, Member, Council of State (1924), 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 6 20 ub 
1876. m a@ Bala Charan Dutt of Cal 
cutta. Educ ; Presidency College, Cal 
cutta. Jolned High Court Bar in 1897 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1012 and aince then had risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoyed 
lucrative practice till the date of his elevation 
to the Branch in 1926. In 10916 elected an 


MITTER, KHAGENDRANATHA, 


MIYAN 


MOBELRLY, ARTHUR NOPMAN, 


MODY, Horus! 
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ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Univ. for five 
on and appointed Judge of the Calcutta 
igh Court in November 1926 Publications 
A Theals on Position of Women in Hindu Law, 
published by Calcutta University Address 
JZ, hcatre Road, (hownnghee, (Calcutta 


BA (Hons), 


MA (Gold Medalist), Senior Professor ot 


Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
b 1880, m bneharama Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta Nominated Membcr, 


Legislative Assembly, 1922 and10238 , Member, 
Council of State,1924 and 1925 Fellow (elected) 
Calcutta University 1922 to 1926), , late editor 
of Bangiva Sahitya Pazisat Patrika  Publ- 
eatione = Author of a eral works In Bengall 
on History and Kictlon Address 35, Bou 
don Row, Calcutta 


MITTLR Simp PROVASH CHANDRA Kt or 1924, 


(1h Vahil at High Court, Calcutta Address 
High Court, Calcutta 


ABSJAD-ULLAH, MavuLt1, MLA.,, 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m, Bibi 8. Nisa, d. 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henrla. Educ 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Loca) Board. Ki- 
shanganj, Vice President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kishanganj. Address ; Mehengaon, P. O, Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


CTE (1924), 
Memler, Bengal Kxecutive Counc: & 20 
pt 1873 m kmoily d of the late James 
Bowman due Winchester and (Christ 
Church, Oxford Indian Civil St rviee 
(1895)  Addrese C/o Lloyds Bank, Limited 
Post Box d06, Calcutta 


MODI, JIVANJI JAMSHEDJ!, SHAMS-UL-ULAMA, 


1893), CIE (1917), Sec, Parsi Panchayat, 

mbhay. 6 26 Cctober 1854. Educ.: 
Elphinstone High School, Elphinstone College. 
m. Shirinbal, @ of the late H N, Saklatwala. 
Has published numerous historical and 
antiquarian works chiefly dealing with Parsi 
history and religion. Is Ph. ce (Hon), 
Heldelberg, and Officier de _|’Instrnction 
publique Itelluw, Bombay Univ, 1887, 
Reccived the Campbell Gold Medal, Bombay 
Brinch 2 Asintic Society, (1917) Fellow, 
BB R Asiatic society, 1924. Hon Member, 
Bhandarkar Oriental esearch Inatitute, 
(1923) , Chevalier de La gion d* Honneur, (1925) , 
Officier de Croix de Merit (Hungary), 1925; 
Address 211, Pilot Bundcr Road, Colaba, 
Jiombay 


Penoswaw, M.A. (1904), 
bay’ 6 23 Sept. 1881, a. Jerbai, d. of Kawaaji 
Daoabhoy Dubash. Lduc: 8b Xavier's 
(Co}].. Bombay. Mem. of Bombey Nan, 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committes, 
1921-22, and President, 1923-24, Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Millowncr’s Association, 
1926-27 , Partner, C N. Wadia & Co Publica- 
twone The Political Fature of India (1903) ° 
Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehts (1921) Addrese 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
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MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, Nawas, 
C.I.B. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces, b. 1808. m. to daughter of Nawab 

ur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Edue.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications: 
Council] Speeches; Presidential addresa, Al) 
India Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 
Prereskal Naini Tai; and Chhatari (BuJland 

ar). 


MOHAMED RAFIQUE, 818, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge), Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple); 
Member, Council of Sccretary of State for 
Tndla since 1025. 6. 29 May 1863. m. Asmat 
Zamani Begum of the family,of the Nawab 
of Patodi (Punjah), Edue: M.A.0.Collego, 
Aligarh, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Practised at the Bar 1886 to 1892; 
entered Judicial Service as S.C. Court 
Judge, Tucknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
after Dist. Judge and in 1911 Judicial Com. 
misaioner, Lucknow,and In July 1912 appoint- 
ed High Court Judge, rtd. 1023, Allahabad. 
Reprernented India at the League of Nations in 
1924. Address + Chand wall- Baradari, Lucknow 


MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, Watm™ 
MASIH-UL MULK, Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unanl Tibbi College, Delbi. 
6.1865. Educatedathome, Address: Sharif 
Manzi], Delhi. 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Raja, 
(.8.1. (1924), M.L.A , Talukdar of Jchangira: 
bad 6 28 June 1884. Edue.* Colvin Talukdars 
Schoo), Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Bankl, Besldes 
numeruus other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief;— Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Ka, 60,000 to Slr Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Ra. 10,000 
to Lady Riading Child Welfare Fund = and 
Rs 6,000 to Aligarh University for Marls 
Scholarship, Member of the Provincial Is gis- 
lative Council, the , Britlsh Indlan Association 
and tho United/ Service (Club. Honorary 
Magistrate and Yonorary Munsif, Chairman, 
Board, Address: Dist. Bara Banki, Jahangira- 
bed Palace, Lucknow. 


MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, THE Hox, 
Mr, B.A., of the Allahabad University 
(1911), Bar,-at-Law; Member, Council of 
State (1924), Senior Vice-Chairman, Munictpa) 
Board, Meerut. 6. June 1888. m. to a cousin, 
Edue, at Meerut (‘ollege, M.A O. College, 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barrister 
in Meernt, since Dee, 1014, Acted a8 Secre- 
tary of U. P. War Fund for Meernt District : 
Necretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary, 
Dist. War . Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later, Elected Member, 
Legislative Ausemlily, 1920; Momber of the 
Lezialative Assembly, 1920-1928. Nominated 
amomber of Leg, Assembly torprewent U.P, 
In 1927, Address: Gunaut Nishun, Meerut, 


MOIR, THomas Krepnon, b.A., C.LE. (1917), 


C.B.1. (1922), Member of the Executive 
acto 9 b, 1874. Rdue.: Vettes 


MOOKERIJEE 


MOOKERJEE, 
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Coll., Edinburgh, Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
oon I.C.8., 1808, <Addrese : Fort St. George, 
ras, 


MOLONEY, Witham JOSEPH, Goneral Manager 


for the East, Reuters Limited. 0. 23, 
1885. m. Katharino, eldest daughtor Sir 
Francis Elliot, GQ .M.G., G.C.V.0., Bdue.: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick. Routers’ 
Correspondent In Teheran, Paris, Amaterdam, 
Copen n and Berlin. Address; Routers 
Limited, Bombay, 


BIR NARAYAN, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1850. Member Bengal 
Legislative Council,since 1018; m. 1978 cones, 
Kduo, : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon, Magistrates, 18989; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambuianco Association ; Mamber 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All Indla Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919, Address; Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


BIR RAJENDRA Natu 
K.0.LE., K.C.V.O, (1022).M 1 M.k. ( Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr.; 5. 1854; Hdue.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur: Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta ;Senjor Partner in Martin & Co., 
and Burn A Co,, Caleutta ; Member of Jndlan 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1020-1921; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committes, 
1922 ; Momber, Ali-India Retronchment Com- 
mittee, 1922, Pr aldent ot Board of Trusteca, 
Indlan Muscum, Caloutta; a Fellow of Calcutta 
Univ., Momber of Court of Visitors, Ind. Inst. 
Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 191] ; Member of 
the Board of the Governing Body of Bengal 
Engineering College. x-President, tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Tiody of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; lresident, Indian 
Scicnce Congress, 1922; President, Aelatic 
Socloty of Bengal, 1024. Address: 7, 
Harlogton Street, Calcutta. 


MOORE, Prernce Lananisus, O.I.E.: Ag. Fi- 


nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. db. 20th June 1873, ». Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumaden Strenge. H#due.: Cheltenham : 
(Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1806: 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14, 
Tons -General of Police, Madras, 1914-18 
A s; Madras Club, Madras. 


MOORE, W. ARTHUR, Director of The Slates- 


man. M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of &t. John’s College, 
Oxtord, 1900-1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904, 6. 1880. m. Maud hileen, only 
surviving child of George Mailict. e 
Camphej! Coll,, Belfast and St. John’s Collego, 
Oxford, Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1004-08. 
during which tlme travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspop- 
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dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu 
tion, 1908, and in Albania special corres 
pondent 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Sicge of Tabriz 
Perala Joined foreign and war staff of ZA 
Z1imes,1910) Persian ( orrespondcnt, 1910 12 
Russian (Correspondent, 1913 Spain, 1914 
Albanian Revolution, 1914 Retreat trem 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914 obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade served Darda 
nelies 1916 Salonika, 1915 17 (General Staff 
Officer 3rd (iradc) flying, 1918 with mili 
Lary mismon (Gencra] Sir 9 J) Bridges) in 
( onstantine ple pnd the Balkans Squadron 


Tear, dcmotili«d = May 
1919 despatches twlu MBI 
(military) Srhnan White lagkh  Greck 


Ordcr of the Redcemer Middle Kastern 
{orreapondent of Zhe Limes 1919 2. visit 
Ing Lgypt, Palestine Syria Mcsopotamia 
Persia Caucasus Indiv Afphanistan etc 
Publications = The Muirack (By ‘ Antrim 
Oricl ’ Constablc, 1908) The Orl nt J xpress 
(Constable 191¢) Addreag “The Statesman ” 


Calcutta. 
MOOS, Dr F N, MD,BSA (Iond) DPUH 
(kng) DIM & Hy (ing), WB BS 


(Bombay), TRIPH (london) Surgeon 


in charge Goculdas Tejpal Hospital 
22 Aug 1803 Fdue at Cathedral 
and New High Schorcls 7 Iphin- 


stone and (:rant Medical Collexe Bombay 
Univ (cH, and Hosjital london Cllnted 
Icliow in Medicine Grant Coll Bombay 
Medical Registrar, J J Hospital Bombay 
House Surgeon Metropolitan Hospital 
London Juberculosis Medical Officer Borcs 
af Stoke Newington Wackney and Poy lar 
Tondon, Medical Wferee Jondon War 
Vensiona Committee Tecturer on Tuber 
oulosis University of Bombay, Hon Physi 
clan, (} T Hospital Bombay 1 ¢llow of th 
Royal Sod ty of Pulllc Health Fellow 
University of Bomlay = Publications 
Proecnut Lositlon of luberculosis Proventten 
of Puberculoris and Pandcmie of Influenza, 
1918 etc, cte Address Alice Buildings 
Mornhy Road, Fort, Bombay 


MOOR NanannoyA Vf DSe (Idin) ICT, 
(Bom) 1 RS (din) Retired Director 
Bombay and Alibag Obsacrvatori:a & 29 Oct 
1858 m Ral Tecloobai, y d of Byramijce 
Jeejeebhoy Isq Fdue Jom vw Univer y 
and I dinburgh University, Prof of Physics 
]Jphinstone Coll Kombay for some time 
Inapector of Tactories Bombay Presidency 

from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombav ana 
Alibag Obgervatoriis Syndie and Dean in 
Sctence Bombay Univ; Representative of 
the Northern Universities, Bombay, Punjab 
and Delhi on the Council of the Indian 
Tostitute of Sclance, Bangalore of the Bombay 
University on the Advisory Committe of the 
Coll of Luginecr ny = Poona Ad\ 380T\ 
Commitie cf the Royal Institute of Science 

Hombay, Board of Triateerof the Prince of 
Wales Museum Bombay and Board of Frustecs 
Victoria Lechnical Inatitute = Publicatrone 

Papeta in Royal Socuty Edinburgh and Pub 
lications in the series Rombay (Observatory 4 
Publications 18961920 Bombay Magnetic 
Data and Discnasion 1916 1915 Vols 1, and 
Tl Addins Gowallafank Road, Bombay 


MORSIIKAD, LEONARD }REDERICE, 


MOZOOMDAR, Ral JADUNATR 
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MORENO H WB De PRD MRAS (Lon 


don) 6 1875 Fdue at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston Kdinburgh Fditor Century 
Renew a weekly British Indian Recorder 

Tecturer, Calcutta University, Hon Magte 

Bealdah Calcutta Publieationy “ History 
of the Bengali Newspapers ” “ Sohrab and 
Rustum ‘ story of the Rings’, ctc Address 

2 Wellktal y Square Calentta 


CsI 
(1924),1 C8, Board of Revente, Bihar and 
Orissa b 6 Sep 1868 m Sybil May,d@ of 
Archibald Hille Esq Fdue Winchcater and 
Balliol Intercd Indian Civil Service, 1889 , 
Collector of Customs, Calentta 1902 
Inspector eral of Police, Bengal and 
Behar and Orlsca, 1908-12 Commissioner 
Board of Revenue, 1919 to 1923 


MOTI CHAND THe Hon Rasa, CIE (1016) 


Bunker Landlord and Millowncr 6 2 Aut 
18°R Fdue privately First Non Offici 
Chairman, SBenarrs Municipal Board 

Chairman Benares Bank, Ltd Chalrman ot 
BRen‘res ( otton and Silk Mills, 1td Chairman 
Benares Industries, Itd © Member, Ul 

Legislative Council from 1913 1920 Memter 
Council of State since 1920 Hon Treasurer 
and Member of the Court. and the Ccuncell ct 
the Benares Hindu University Chairman of 
nutxurrus local bo ifes, educational, industrial 
and soclat Director of the British India 
Corporation Itd, Cawnpore and Member, 
WP Chamber of Commirce, Cawnpor 

Addresa A7matgarh Palace, Bi nares 


BAHADUR, 
VII ANITA VACHASPATI, MA, BI , Kalser 
Hind (1916) CT # (19.1) MI € Advocate 
and Landholder 6 Oct 1858 m Srimati 
Saratkumari,d of Jate Rabu Abhaya Charan 
Satkar Adue Canning Coll, Lucknow and 
Tree Church Coll, Calcutta Professor 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Kditor, Tribune, 
Lahore Secry, Finance Dept, Kashmir, 
Principal Katmandu Coll , Nepal Advocate 
Calcutta High Court Publications Amitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Benga)i, Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali geligion 
of Tove in Koglish, essays and addresses in 
English Appea! to young Hindus in English 
anit numerous other works I4ditor, Hindu 
Patnka Address Jessore, Bengal 


MUDDIMAN SIR ALFX\ANDER PHIttips K C§ 7 


(19.6) kr (1922) C.S 1 (1920), C 11 
Governor 4 the Waite | Provinces (1928) 6 14 
kcb 18%) Adue Wimborne Sch Ent 10S 
1897 gervcd in Bihar and Bengal in various 
capacitns Dy ‘Ste Govt of India lrg 
cpt 1010-15 &e to Govt. of India Leg 
Dept 191520 President Council of Stats 
1320 1924 Home Member Governor General A 
Council 1074 27 Address Delhi 


MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, Salygep, B A 


Zemindar and Member Legistative Assembly 
(1920) 8 1878 m Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
Murahidabad) 1887 Edue Calcutta Madrassa 

esidency Coll & Ripon Col! Hon Megte | 
Rampurbet 1896, elected member, Loca 
ale nion eget ages eer te 
Municipality , ap u eputy r 
and Mote, 1905 and §Sob-Divi, Officer 


Who’s Who 
Begusaral Dt., Monghjr and Mehorpur| 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt Settlement Officer, 
Bhabna (Shahabad) Reeigned 1917. 


Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. | 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Knan S8a- 
HEB MAULV!I, B.A, LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. | 
6 26th Dec. 1867. Edue ‘ Government College, 
Jubbulpore, C.P. and M.A Q. College, Ali: 
garh as for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
hindra High School, Tikamgarb, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 af Amraoti (Be- | 
rar); Official Receiver (1917), Hon BSecry., 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. | 
Addrese : Amraoti Camp (Berar), C.P. 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTAZ-UD-DOWLAH NawaB, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Jazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State). 6b. 2 Sept. 1805. m. d. of lato 
Lahatat All Khan, 2nd mariage, @. of Rao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Khatri Dist Sharan- 
pore, Chief of Saadabad. Edue : Maharaja’s 
Coll.. Jaipur and M AQ, Coll., Aligarh, 
Publications: Sada-i-Watan ‘Lauqeed Nadir, 
Swarajya Home Rule. Addresa Vahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

NUIR, WINGATE WIMYSS, Lirrt-CoL. CBE 
(1026) MEV O (1923), OBE (1018), Officer 
of the Crown of Koumania 1920 , Commander 
of the Crown of Brlgiuin 1926, Comptrollr, 
Vicercyal Houschold 6 12th June 1879 
Lduce Haikybury (olkge and the RMAC 
Sandhurst Was on the Ic dfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
bikhs (1A) Address Viceregal Lodge, Delhl 
and Simla 


MUKANDI LAL, 13.4. (Oxon) Bar at law 
MLC, Dy President, 0 Po Legis Council } 
Oct 1800 Bde at Paul and Almoa in 
colleges at Allahabad Bonares and Calcutta 
and Clirist Church, Oxtord, Hist Hons 1017 
(ulled to Bar, Grays Jnn 1918 9 Marned an 
Lnglend = returnedh to India 2919 chroflad 
Advocate Allahabad High Court elected to 
UP fage Coundl for Garhwal 1923 
aml (926 © Writes to Hind) and Lagdish pe ri 
odical papers and ds an exponcat and critic 
of Tidian Art = Bilongs to Swarij Party 
Addiigs Lansdowne, Dist Garhwal, U P 


MUARIRJI, MANMATHA Nain, The Ion Wr. 
Justhe MA, (Cale), BL Pulsne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta sino: 1924 6 28 (xt 
1874 m &m Surswarl Debl, cudest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjl Hduc Albert 
Collegiate School and College Prosidcncy 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes Vakil (Calcutta Hivh (ourt, fiom 
Dec 1498 to Decimber 1923, Address 8-1, 
Har Street, Calcutta 


MUKHERJEE, Basu JoGenpra Natu, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, H Court, Calcutta. 
d. 28rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Hari- 
wath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.; Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissioner 
Vice-Chairman, Puarnea Municipality; an 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years; 
Member of Bengali Legislative Council] (1905- 
1907), pract. Calcutta High Court from | 
1908 ; Prof.of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 
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College from 1909-1919; Chairman of Profee- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1018-19, 
Momber, Legislative Assombly, 1921-23. 
Putluatums (1) The Leutslative Assembly 
aud its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantiam in 
Socal Legislation (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at) Indian Musical satan” 
had at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
kc 1920 Address: 18, Pran Klaesen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Catcutta. 


MUhHLRIRKE Tar Hon Saur LoKe- 
Natu, Aamindar having properties oxtendlag 
over many districts oan LAvecutive of Uttar 
Para Muntcpality Membor of Counell of 
State ob April 1900) m= Srimatl Sailabala 
Devi d of Rat Bahadur Ramsadan ¢ hatter: 
jee Retired Mute of Bankum Adue Uttar 
pack Grove High School and Prosidensy Col 
loge Calcutta Liected) Commissionar, Ut- 
tarpare Municipality in t921, was Chadian 
for xome time in 1024 and again in 1925 
at present an cxecutive of the Municipality 
now a Member Council of State for Weat 
Bengal Constituency fddresae* Rajendra 
Bhaban ° U ttarpara, Bengal 


MULLA, DINSHAH FaRDUN]!I, M A., LL.B., ox- 
Judge of the Bombay High Court. 9, April 
1868 mz. Jerbal, d. of F. fh. Karaka of Dom- 
bay. Hdue* at Sle Jameotjl Jijibloy School 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Boutwy Unlversity, Late Preal- 
dent, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919- 
1921. Publicatwne: Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procodure; Principles of Hindu 
Law, Principles of Mahomedan Law; Joint 
author of Pollock and Mutla’s Indlan Con- 
all Act. Address: 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 

ay 

MULLAN, JAL PHIROZSHAN MA, FLS 
14%, 1} US, Prof ot Blology Diector 
Aoological Laboratory, St Xavier's Collie 6 
26 March 18384 Ldue St Aavier’s Colluge, 
Bombay — Proftssor, Lxaminer, Untvetalty of 
Bombay = Palluations “ Animalty pos for 
College Students’ Addicas ** Vakil Tertace’”’, 
Lamington Koad, Urant Road, Boiwbay 


AULLIOK, S18 BAsaNta Kumag, KT. (1020); 
Judge, Patna eh Court, since 1916. 
Educ.: Univ. Cot Sch, King’s Coll., Cain- 
bridg. Ent. 108, 1987; Acty. Judge, 
Calcutta Ligh Court, 1913; Pulsne Judge, 
1916, Ag. Chicf Justice, 1026, Address: 
Bankipore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NAWAB Sik MOHAMMAD 
Falvazatt Knay, K C.V.O., K C.1.E., C.8.1,, 
C.B.E, Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State; b. 4 Nov. 1851; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Addrese ; Nawab’s Louse, Jaipur. 


VMUNMOHANDAS RAMIT, ‘Ir Hon Sir, Kt 
(1927) } P, Merchant and Millowacr and Mem- 
ber, (ounell of State Lduc Bombay High 
School Represeuted Indian comm rclal com- 
munity in the old Bombay segs Council 
from 1910 to 1920 served on the Municipal 
Corporation for 18 years «lected Presideot of 
the Corporation for 1012-13; served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merchanta’Chamber, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and Bombay 
Native Plecegoods Merchants’ Association 
for more than 25 years; was President of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber 1907-13 and 
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again lo 1924 and of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association in 1009; served several rlods 
on the Board of the Bombay Port ust ; 
is a memberfor a number of years of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of V.J. Technical Institute; 
Was a member of the Advisory Committce to 
the Diroctor of Industnes; and of the Advisory 
Board to the Development Department; is at 
present a member-of the Advisory Committee 
of the BK. & C.1, Railway. Represented In- 
dian Merchants’ Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23; served on the Braith- 
walte Committees, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Rallway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-'‘l'ax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-elected in 
November 1925. Address: Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MUBRSHIDABAD, NawaB BawAaDUa OF 
K.0.8.1,, K.0.V.0., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wascf All Meorza, Khan 
ur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Bohar and Orissa; 38th In descent 
from tho Frophet of Arabia; 6. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Hduc.: in India, under 
ivate tutors andin England, at Sherborne, 
ugby, and Oxtord; has six times been 
Mem. of Bengal Leg. Oouncil, Address : 
The Palace, Murshidabad. 


MURTRIE, Davip James, O.B.E., I.8,.0.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Pout 
0 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16, Address : “ Looland,” 8a., Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, VISHNU NARAYAN alias ANNASAHEB, 
B.A,, Sardar of the Deccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamidar; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
6. 6 Sept. 1879. m.8. Ramabalsaheb, d. of 
Mr. K. Bhiranhl, Pearl Merchant. Edue. : at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1023. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to thic nt day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years ; Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committec, 1925-26 to repre- 
aent Legls, Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the iat Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
inamdars and Watandars 1926 and President 
Provinelal Postal Confce. 1026, Publications : 
Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Poth, Satara City. 


MUTHIAH CHETTIAR, Sik M.C?., Kt. 1922. 
Banker 6. 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanal. 
Bduc.: sMahers)n's College, Pudukottai. Presi- 
dent, South India Chamber of Commerce ; 

hairman,Madras Stock Exchange ; Director of 
Indian Bank,ltd., Madras; Ex-Trustee,Madras 
Port Trust; Trustee, Pachaippa’s Educational] 
Charities; Member, Advisory Board, South 
Tadian bg Vo., Lid., Sherlff of Madras, 
1021 and 1022; Preadt.. United India Life 
Assurance Co.; was Member of Madras Legis. 
Council for a petiod before the Reformed 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Cound! and » Member of the Legis. Assembly 


Publications: Author of the Chapter on 
‘‘ Indigenous Banking” in Dr. Khan's hook. 
Address : ‘‘ Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras, 


MYSORE, H. H. Toe MawARasa OF, COL. Siz 
Sua! KRISHNARAJA WADIYAR BawAaDUR, G.C. 
8.1.; G.B.E. b. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1695. 
Invested with full ruling powers by 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1002; present at Delhi 
Durbar, 1908. Area of State is 20,444 square 
miles, and its population fs nearly 6,000,000. 
Address: The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore; 
Fern Hill, Nilgiris, 


MYSORE His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SIR 
SHI KANTHIRAVA NARASIMHARAJA WADIYAR 
Bavnapur, G.C.1.E., Extraordinary Member 
of Council in Mysore , b. 5 June 1888: y. 2. of 
late Maharaja Sri (‘hamarajendra Wadlyar 
Bahadur. Takes keen intcrest in welfare of 
people and in all matters of education, health, 
and industry. Address: Mysore. 


NABHA, Manarasa Sri RIPUDAMAN SINGH! 
MALAVEMNDRA, BAHADUR OF, #.3.G.S., 
MLB.A.S. ; 6.14 March 1883; 8. 1911. ae 
privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viccroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 
panied by Maharani, 1911; made handsome 
contributions towards various War Funds 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
st a Ship for Mesopotamia, Abdicated, 


NAG, Grnis CHANDRA, Ral BAHADUR,M.A.,B.L. 
b. 14 Feb. 1864. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Ral Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Edue.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge's Court, 1890-1892: 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publientions : “* Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca 


NAGOD, Raja JADUBIND SINGH, Raga OF; 
b. 30 Dec. 1855; gs. 1874; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nine centurics; State has 
arca of 501 square miles, and population of 
sae salute 9 guas. Address’ Nagod, Baghel- 

and. 


NAGPUR, B. C. BisHor OF; see Coppel. 


NAIDU, SaROSINI, MRS,, Follow of Roy. Soo. of 
Lit. in 1914; 0 Hyderabad, Deocaa, 
13 Feb. 1879, Hduc.: Hyderabad: King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which bave been iruns- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European s also been 
set to music; lectures and resses OD glcs- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress ; ee er ean with 
Women’s Movement in In 
en students. Address . Hyderabad, 

coan. 


NAIR, Caetrun Mapnavan, THR Hon. ME, 
JUSTICR B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, BH 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1870, m. Sreemat- 
mathi Palast Parukutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sir ©, Sankaran Nair. Kduo, Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachalya and Christian Col- 
legeus, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll 
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London, and also the Middle Temple, London, | 
Enrolied In the Madras High Court, 1004; | 
Offtclated as Vice Principal, Law Coll., Madras 
1919; apptd. Prof. 1916-20; offidated as 
Principal Asstt, Law Heporter 1915, Govt 

Pleader 1919-23; Advocate-Gencral, ras 
1923-24; Judge of High Court 1924, confirm- 
ed 1927, Address > Moornt’s Garden's Nun- 
gambaukam, Madras. 


NAIR, MannaTH Krishnan, DawaN BagapUs 
1915) ; Member, Madras Legislative Council. 
: ar em 1870. Hdue.: Alathur ; Calicut, 

and tian College and Law College 

Madras. Vakil, Calisut Bar, Ch. Justioo, 

Travancore High Court, for four years. 

Dewan, Travancore, May 1014 to July 1020. 

Address ; Palgbat, Malabar District. 


NAIR, see Sankaran Nair, 


NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH KUDALI THAZHATR 
VITTIL KUNHI KAMMARAN, Landlord, M.L.A. 
b. Dec. 1888, m Kalliat Medhavi Amma, d. | 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil, Edue.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tollicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate aftor the death 
of his brother in 1012; in 1014 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1016 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
continues to be a moimber. In 1924 was 
returned to the Leuislative Assembiy as the 
representative of the Madras Landholdors. 
Address ; Panoor, tua Mahe, N. Malabar. 


NANAVATTY, Dr. BYRAMJI HORMASJI, F.R CS, 
Kd, F.C.P.8., L M. & 8, (Hon.); Khan  laha- 
dur (1910); C.L.E., June (1026); Consulting 
Surgeon and Physician. Specialist in Kyo 
Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moorfields, London; 56, December 1862, m. 
daughter of the Jate Mr. M. N. Nanavatty 
(Treasury Officer, Surat) and cousin of Mr. 
M. Nanavatty, 1.(.8. Edue, Ahmedabad and 
Bombty and later on in London and Kdin- 
burgh; Held for many yeara the posta of 
Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) and operative 
aud midwifery in ono of the provincial metii- | 
cal schools of the Bombay Presidency, Was 
subsequontly appointed Civil Surgeon, Surat. | 
Appointed a Fellow of the Bombay Univeraity | 
in 1807 and is now also an ordinary Kcllow. | 
Was for many years Examiner in Surgery : 
apd Midwifery inthe L.M.&S,,and M.B,. 
B.S., Kxaminations of the Bombay University, 
aud also in the L.C.P.8., and M C.P.8, examil- 
nations of the College of Physicians and | 
Surgeons, Bombay, A Municipal Councillor | 
of over 20 years standing and Chairman, Sani- . 
tary Committee. Was awarded by Govern-' 
ment a gold medal for services rendered | 
during the Ahmedabad riota of 1919, Pudli- 
cations: ‘‘ Dutics and Responsibilities of 
Practitioners and Studenta of Medicine,” 
*¢On Different Methods of Cataract Extrac- 
tion,” ‘‘ Ursemia following on Catheterism,”’ 
** GHoma Retine etc. Address ; Ahmedabad,” 


NANDY, Mabanasa S12 Mavinnra CHan- 
pra, X.C.J.B, Maharaja of Kasimbazar 
Bengal. b. 1860. Some t Member, Bengal 
» Imp. Legis. Council and 

Council of State; Chairman, Dist. Board. 
Marshidabad, Hon. Fellow, Calcutta Univ, 
ead Life Member, Hindu Univ., Benares; 





NANJUNDAYYA, H. 


NARIMAN, Str TRMULJI BHiIcAdl, KT 


NAROTTAM MORAXRJER, 
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Patron of several Clubs, Associations and 
Institutions in Bengal. Addrear: Rajbari, 
Kaalmbazar, Bengal ; or 802, Uppor Cilroular 
Road, Calcutta. 


NANDY MawaraJ-Kumar SRISOHANDRA, M.A, 


1920), a. and z. of Maharaja Sir Manindra 

Chandra Nandy, Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of 
Kasimbazar, Bengal. 56. 1807; m, 1017 
second Rajkumari, d. of tho late Hon, 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Educ. : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta; Chairman, Borham- 
re Municipality; Hon, Magte., 1st class 
jarhampore, and Member, Bengal ‘Leutalative 
Councit (Since 1924), Member, Bengal 
Hlistotlcal Soofoty and Asiatio Soclety of 
Bengal, Life Member, Viswa Bharat, 
Addresa : Be Shes Kasimbazar, or 308, 
Uppor Cireular Road, Calcutta. 


VELPANURU, O.I1.B. 
6b. 13 Oct. 1860; Eduo. : haber fst Mission 
Sch , Mysore ; Christian Coll., Mi : Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1805), Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Qhief Oourt of Mysore 
1904 ; Mem. of Council] and Ch, Judge of Chie 
Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Chancollor, Mysore 
Univ, Address: Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 


., UM.R.0 
P, (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 : Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-28, Chief Physician, Paral 
Lying-in Hospital; President College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; 0b. Navaari, ord 
Sept. 1848; Hduc.: Grant M.0.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
Medicine, 1901-02; Mem, arta f A 
Council, 1900; Mem. o2 Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay 
Medical Council, 1918. Address: Bombay. 


Mill Agent and 
Merchant, 6, 2nd April 1877. duc: Kiphin- 
stone Colleye, Bumbay, Address: ‘Shanti 
Bhavan”, 42-46, Pedder Road, Bombay, 


NARSINGHGARH, /H18 Hicuness 821 Huron 


Raja VIKRAM SINGH Sakis Hawapor, d, 21 
September 1000: belongs to Parawar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs; ¢, 1024. 
Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer; State ls 784 aq, 
miles in extent, and has lation of 
101,426; salute of 11 guns. gent Her 
Highness the RKanl Shiv Kunwer Sahiba, 
D.B.E. Address: Narsinghgarh, C.I. 


NATARAJAN, KamMaxksat, B.A. (Madras Uni- 


versity), 1888, Editor, ‘he Indian Daily 
Maitland The Indvan Social Reformer, Bom- 
bay;d. 24th Bept. 1868, Bduc.: St. Puter’s 


H.§., Tanjore; Pres, Coll., Madris; Govt. 
Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law Coll. Madras. 
Headmaster, Aryan H. §8., * ; 
Madras; Asst, Editor, the Hindu, rea; 


Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confoe., Kurnool, 
Bnjrsteroe” welds Ryne Gives 
apur » President, Mysore Civic 
Social Progress Conference, 1021, and Prest- 
dent, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad 
1921; General Secretary, Indian National 
Social Conference, 1928-24. ications : 
Presidential addresses at above conferences; 
vapors of Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1011. Address: The Indian Soctail - 
stor Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tate’s Kun- 

galiow, Khar Road, Bombay. 
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NALESAN, THE Hon MR GA 
Natesan & Co and Editor, The Indwan 
Reotew , Member Council of State 6 265th 
August 1874 Edue High School, Kom 
bakonam, S&t Joseph's Sc Ooty ar em Onoly 
H H School Triplicane , Presidency College, 
Madras University, B A (1897), Fallow of the 
Univ and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading partin Congress work Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1019 Sec, Madras 
Liberal League Joint Secretary, National 
Eiberal Federation of India, 1922 Puditca 
ttons chiefly patriotic Hterature and spee 
ches, ctc , of public men, ‘‘ What India 
Wants’ “Autonomy within tho Empire’ 
Address George lown Madras 
NATHUBHAL, TRIBBOVANDAS MANGATDAS, 
JP, Hon Mag and IciJow of Univ , Bombay, 
Shi th or Hi ad of Kapo) Banya community, 
resigncd prcsidentship after tenure ther: of 
for 26 ycars, 1912 hb 28 Oct 1856 due 
8 Xavir’s Coll, Bombay Was for 20 
years an ehctid Mcm of Bombay Mun 
Corpn , has ben Hon Mag sincc establish 
mnt of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
In Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House 
Lamington Road, Bombay 


NAWAB SALAR TUNG BAHADUR, 6 13 
Junc 1888 due at Nizam Colkgt, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912 14 
Addnes Wvderalad Deccan 
NAWANAGAR, H MAHARAJA J4M SHRI 
RANITISINAJI, GUSBI, GBI, ACSI 
Hon Lt. Colonel in army, 6 Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872, Hdue Rajkumar Coll, 
Rajkot, ‘Trinity Coll, Cambridge  Luirst 
appearance for Suasex OC C C, 1895 head 

Sussex averages same year head of Sussex 
averages, 1895 1902, champion batsman for 
all Kogland in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 5801, went with 
Stoddarts All ingland XI to Australia 
1897 98, sorved iuropean War, 1914 15 
Represented In lia fltet Mecting of Teague of 
Nations at Geneva in 1820 also 3rd Mceting 
in 1922 also 4th Mecting in 1923 A idrese 
Jamnagar hathiawar 


N}HDHAM, — BRFVLT ( OIONKI RICHAR! 
ARTHIR BSc, MDP DPU FRC I 
(Kdinburgh), DSO (1016) CIE (1919) 


6 1877 Inapcetcr of Medical Iducition in 
India on behalt of the G:cneral Mcdiea] Council 
of the United Kingdom on special duty, 
Rallway Road Address & mia and Lahore 


NEHRU Panpir Morira) Member J egis 
Assembly for The Seven Ciths of UP 6 6th 
May 1861 President U1 P Provincial Con 
ferencac, 1007 Memlecr € P Legls Council 

Jounded /he Iniependent 1918 ~ Piesdt 

Indian National Conyrcas in 1919 = suspende i 
practice at the Bar in pursuance of non opis 
tion msolution 19.0 imprisoned for six 
months 192122 Jeader of the Swaraj 
Party in the sccond legislative Assembly 

1924 26 glected President of the All India 
Swaraj Party on the diath of ( B Das 1925 

appointed member Indian Sandhurst Com 
mittee, but subsequintly resigned on the 
fusion of the Swara) Party into the Congress 
1926, elected Leader of tho Congress Party In 
the present Legislative Assembly, 1927 

resumed practice at tho Far, April 1927 

Address Anand Bhawan, Allahabad. 


NITIESON, WITLI4M HARDCASTLE 
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»head of G A NKHRU, Panpit SHAMLAL, ML A , Journalist 


6 16 June 1879 m Oma d of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukhu due av Allahabad Member, 
All India Congress “Committee, Provincia! 
Congress Committee {JU P) Allahabad lown 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municfpa} 
Board , Chairman Allahabad Public Health 
Committce Mcmber Allahabad Improvement 
Jrust, Member Khilafat Committee , Member 
legis Assembly, six months imprisonment 
and fine for non Cco-opcration (1921-22) 
Publication Founder of fhe Democrat 

mew spenee of Allahabad Address Allahabad, 


obr 
(1919), VD,JP,MA, MAT, Chairman 
Bombay Port Trust 6 21 Leb 1875, m 
the] Maud, only d of the late Frank 
Phillips of Plymouth ZLduc Mr Strangway 8 
School Dublin” Irinity College, Dublin 
Asstt J ngineer heyham Dockyard katen 
sion Devonport 1090 Asst Lnyineer 
Galcutta Port Commissioners 1905 Port 
bnginccr Chittagong Lort Commissioners 
WWO7 Chief Ingincer, Karachi Port Lruat 
1916 Chicf Lngineer Bombay Port [rust 
1922 Chairmen Bombav Port | rust ,$ 1928 
Controller of Munitions Karachi Circle 1017, 
Jt Col Bombay TPattalion,A E I Member 


Inat (Civil Jngrs Inst Mech bnprs 
American Soc GL, Presid nt, Inst 
Ingrs (India) Publications, Keyort on 


( rain Flevators in Canada and United Statcs 
4ddr s8 Bombay Port Lrust 


NEOGY kaarrish CHANDRA MIA _ repr 


senting aince 1921 the non Mahomedan 
Bicctorate Dacea Divn FC Sengal Vakil 
High (Court Calcutta Journalist 56 1888 
Fdvce 3 Prey (Coll Calcutta Dacca Coll 
m bBriematy Lila Jevi Some time a member 
of the All India Councdl of the Nat Jib 
Fedn , blected Member of the Dacua Unly 
Court 19.1 24 one of the Chairman of the 
Jeg Assembly since 10924 Address 48 
Joynbee Circular Road Wari Dacca ani 
P 393 Russa Road, Lollygunge P O 
Calcutta 


NLPAI His HIGHNESS PROJJWALA NEPALA 


TARADHISHA MAHARAJA CHANDRA SHUM 
SnerE JUNG BanHaDoR RANA GCB, (Hon 

1908), GCSI, (Hon = 1905) GUMG 

(1019) GCVO (1911) DCL, (Hon 

Oxford 1008) F RGS (Hon 1912), Thong 
bn YVimma hokang Wang Syan, (Chinese 

1902) Grand Offucr de la Li giond’Honneur 
(1924), Prime Minister Marshal and 
Suprme Commanderin Chief 5 8th July 
1868 m 1st 1878 ShriBada MaharaniChandra 
Loka thakta Laksmi Devi (Born, 1867) of a 
high Shakur! Keshatnya family of Nepal 

dicd 1805, 2nd 1905 Shri Bada Maharau 
Balakumari Devi (Born 1888) , eldeat daughter 
of Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a high Thakuri 
Ashatriya in the country Edue Durbar 
High School, Katmandu, and is an alumni of 
the Calcutta University Entered Army ase 
Colonil became Major-Gencral in the Nepal 
Army, 1882, Genera! Commanding Southern 
Division 1887 , Senlor Commanding Genoral 
(Western Command), Director of Public Instrac- 
tion and in Charge of the horeign Office of 
Nepal, 1887 1901, Appointed Commander-in- 
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Chicf of the Nepalese Army March 1001, Became 
faharaja Prime Minister, Marshal and Supri me 
Commander-in Chif of Nepal, June, 1901, 
Honorary General in tho British Army, 119, 
Honorary Colonel, 4th Gurkha Riths 1906, 
Hag instituted the most Rufulgcnt Ordir of 
the star of Nepal and him«/lf is Projjwala 
Nepala Taradhisha, te, Grand Master of the 
most Rifulgcent Ordcr 1923, Visitcd lungland, 
1908, Rendcred magoifiant hup to Britain 
iu men, Moncey and mat rials during the war, 
191418, Presented 31 Machine Guns to the 
hing lmperor on His Majustys hirthday, 
1915, Substantial help to Britain durlng the 
Waziristan campaign and Third Kabul war, 
1917 18 Corvluded and signed a new Trcaty 
of Lricudship between the Governments of 
Nopal and Great Britain 1923 , Has ¢ffictod 
deudi d administrative and other Improve mc nts 
in the country and has abolishid slavcry thiou 
ghout the hingdom after hberating 60 000 
slavis at a cost of Rs 3500000, 1024 26 
Publecations —Has translatid several military 
books into Nepalese Address Singha Durbar, 
hatmandu 

NIVILI HkaRY RIvEu3, BA 
VD (1920), CIT (1923), 
whssioncr, Jhansi Division 6 
1876 om Kuphan MBL d of 1) Mixwil 
leq of Irvine ¢yrshure Ade = Charte chous 
Oricl College, Oaford Entenmd Indian Civil 


OBL (1919), 
Offg Come. 
2ith Mau 


Service, 1899, postid to UP Commandcd 
UP Hora, 191317, scrviccs pjuced at 
disposal of C,{in-C, Nov 1017, Asstt 


Adjutant Gencral at A Us Q = and from 
August 1021 to April 1923 Director of Aut 
liary and Lcrritorial korccs, Collector and 
Magistrate Agra, Nov 10.3 Offg (Commis 
sioner = Mecrut 1927 Publuations Dist 
Gaacttecrs of the United Provinces Address 
Mecrut 


NEWDbDOULD, Hon SIR BABINGTON BENNETT. 
Kt (1924) Vinsne Judge High Cout, 
( ucutta since 1016 & 7 March 1867 Fdtic 
Bedford sch , Pembroke Coll, Cambridge 
Int 1¢ 8 Is8>) Address Bengal Unitcd 
borvice Club, ( alcutta 


NICHOISON Srp FREDERICK AUCGUSrOS, 
K( SIL, (02), KOT) (1903) CTL, 
(18090) Kumari Hind Medal, Lirst (lass, 
Jot Jan 1917, & 1846. =m 13875, 
catherine, OBL, d of Ru. J 

Iechkr, three #s Educ Royal Medical 
Coll(ge 7 psom Tincoln Colt, Oxford 
Lotercd Madras Civil Service, 1969 Mcmbir, 
Board of Revenue Madras 1899, Mumber, 
Viceroy s Legislative Council, 1897 99, 
10-12 reported on establiahm«e nt of Agricul- 
tural Ranks in India, 1895 , Mc mbcr of Famine 
Commission 190), retired, 1904 Hon Dircc- 
tor of Fisherks, 19001918 Publications 

District Manual of Colmbatore , Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India , Madras }ishcr- 
rics Bulletins , Note on Agriculture in Japan 
Address . Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 


NIHAL SINGH, Rev Canon SoLomon, B.A, 
Evangelistic Misslo , Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpurl and J isr by birth, 6,15 Feb 1852, 
m. 1870 d of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Bal three d 
Edue Govt H 8, Lakhimpur, COnsnoning 
Coll.,Lacknow, ordained, 1891, Hon. Canon 


——— 
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in Al] Saints’ Cat dral, Allahabad, 1906 
Publvahons An Kngllsh Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh , ‘Leansla- 
tion into Loyllsh of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhua, 187375; hhulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (iu two purts) Risalac Saf Gol or 
Plain Bes Viras on Temperance in 
Uniu Munaiat Asi Voras on the Coronation 
of hing Ldward VII and George V in Urdu, 
Address 2%, Pioncer Road, Allahabad 


NORMAND, ALZAANDER ROBERT, M A, B So. 


PhD, P of Chomistry, Wilson Coll, 
Bombay 6 Ldinburgh, 4 Warch 1880, m. 
1909 M urvaret Iullgabeth Murray due : 
Royal H 8 and Univ., Edinburgh. Addreas 
Wilson College, Bombay. 


NORRIS, Rouanp Viotor, IS (Londen). 


MSc (Manchester), FEC | Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Scunec, 
Bing wore 24 Octoler 1887 m Dorothy, 
only d oof Kobort and Myriam lMatiop 
Mincheater dee Ripon Grammar 4chool 
and Univ of Minchester Schunch Hascarch 
Assistant, Univ of Manchester, L000 Research 
Scholar Tistcr  Instlute of  Treventive 
Mcditine, 1910 11 Bult’ Memorial Lollow, 
WIL13 = Thystolopical Chemist Imperial 
Bacterlological Laboratory, Muktesar, U P 
O14 wir krvice Captain TA RO attachod 
103rd Mibtatta Tight Infantry, 1016-18, Ine 
dian Agricultural Service Agricultural ( hemist 
to Govt of Madras, 1018 24 appointid Prof, 
of Biochemistry Indian Institute of Sconce, 
Tuly 1024, Hon Gcneral Secretary, Indlan 
Seicnco Congriss 2ubluations numerous 
Bch otific papers in various tcchnical journals, 
iddress =The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 


NORTON, Parpuey, Bar -at-Law (Lincoln's 


Inn) 6 19 T’eh 1852 Called 1876 Adue : 
Rugbs Sch , Morton Coll, Oxtord Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888), and Mad- 


ras (1879) Address. Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 
NOYC) FRANK, TCS CST (19294), (BK. 


(1919), President Indian ‘Tarlff Board, 
(Cotton Toartlle Industry Enquiry), 1026 
b 4 Sune 18748) Live Salisbury Sth and 
St Catharings Coll, Cambridge m Enid 
d of W M Kirkus of [Jverpool Entered 
10% (002 Served in Madras  UndereSce. 
to Govt of India, Revenue ind Agricultural 
Dept, 191216, Bee, Indian Cotton Coin- 
mittcc 1017 18 Controller of Cotton Cloth, 
191819, Vice Presidint and subs quently 
Prsidcnt Indian Sugar Committee 1919 20, 
Member, Burma Land Revenue Committee, 
1920 21 Indian Irade Commissioner in 
London 192223 Scertary to tho Govern- 
mont of Madras, Development Department, 
1023 24, Prosidint, Indian Coal Committee 
1924 2) Publwations Lugland, India and 
Afghanistan (1002) <Addrese. ras Olub, 
Madras. 


NUNAN, Wutrawy BA TCD (1902) MB. 


Bch, TCD (1905), Mi (1906) grey 
trative Mcdical Offiuer, Bombay Bort rust, 
b 26 Jan 1880 m Jcanne Honorine Thibault 
de Chanvalon, Paris Educ Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare , University of Dublin, ‘Irie 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay 
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1914; Coroner of Bumbay, 1915-1919; Police 
Burgeo n of Bomba ays Prot. of Medical Jurle- 
soar Grant edical College, Bombay. 
Lecturcs In Medical Jurispru- 
dence : grrr Dougall House, Colaba, 
Bombay. 
OATEN, EDWARD FARLEY, M.I.C., M.A., LL. a 
Director of Public Instruction, "Benghi, b 
Fob, 1884. m, Dorothy Aileen A es 
2nd d, of late K. G. Elils. Educ. Skinner's 
School, ‘Tunbridge Wells, ‘Tonbridge School ; 
Midney Sussex College, Cambridge echo). 
On staff Liandovery Coll., 1908-0; 1,H.8. 
Prof. of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1016; thence to 1910 in LA.RO. attached 
lith K.E. O., Lancers lu N. W. Frontier and 
n the Punjab, including Waziristan campaign, 
1917, Lt., 1917; Ag. Captain, 1919, Ofig. 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Hengal, 1910, Offy. Inspector of European 
Schools, Hengal, 1920, Offg. Prindpal, Hughli 
College, 1921, Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Hengal, 1921; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924, Nominated member, 
Kengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day Fellow, Calcutta University ; Majo, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd Calcutta) 
Bn, University ‘raining Corps. Publications : 
“A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature"; 
* Kuro ean Travellers in India” , ** Glimpses 
of India’s History ”’, contributed to ‘ Cam- 
bridge History of Knglish  Liternture.” 
Address: United Service Club, Calcutta. 


OREHHA,H, H, SsRAMAD-I-RaJsHA-I-BUNDEL- 
KaAND, MayvaRaJA MMaHINDRA Sawal, SIR 
rir ys SINGH Banaour, G.C.1.E., K.C.1.E., 
G.C8I, 0b. 1854. «. brother 1874. State 
rie arca of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
over 800, 000. Address: Tikamgarh, 
Bundelkhand. 
VAGH, THe HON, MR. JUSTICE ARTHUR, K.C. 
1922) : Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1923. 
. 1876; 0. surv. 4. of late Nathaniel Page, 


J. P., Carehalton, Surrey, m. Mar arct, d. 
of &. Symes Thomson, M.D., FR. C.P, 
Rduc.: Harrow; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 


Classical Honours Moderations, 1897; Lite 
rac Humaniores, 1809; B.A. 1899. barat 
Law, 1901; Conservative Candidate, Derb 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., wN.V.R. 
1015; 2nd Licut., Royal Marine Artillery ; 
Ca tain, 1917, Publications : Licencing Bill, 
is it Just ? 1008 ; ae a Act (joint author), 
1911; Legal Problema of the Empire 1n 
Oxtord Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1918 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914; various articles on 
Political and Social aubjects : Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address; High Court, Calcutta. 


se ala irr Rr, Rev. sERBERT, 

Pe cipal, Rishop’s College, Cal- 
pera Db lin 22 March 1871; 8rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham Walsh, 
Bishop of Osaory and rae Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Lidley, RA . of Rev. Canon 
F.C. Hayes. Kdue.: aa abeunae: School ; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity Coll 
Deacon, 1808 worked ss & member of the 
Dublin Univerdty Brotherhood, Chhote 


PAL, BIPIN 


PANCKRIDGE, HucH RaHERE, 


e, Dublin. 
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Nagpore, India, 1896-1908; Princi oP. 
G. ar pay a er oa Fed 
of the 8. y; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton Senco Ba alore, 
1907-14; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23, Pub- 
Vicattons : Bt. neia of Asslal and other 


Nisbet, Altarand Table (8.P.C.K.): 
Rohitlon and Christianity Segre Com- 
mentary on &t. John’s TED. (8.P aie 
Daily ‘Services for Schools and Coll 
(Long man’ 8) and Divine Healing (8.P.C ) 
Address : Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


PALANPUR, Nawab Captain H. H. Zuspa, 


TUL-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN 
MUHAMMAD KHAN ne 
1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). 0. July 7 . 1883. 
tate has area of 1,750 sq. miles and popula- 
tioa of over 235, 694. Address: Palanpur. 


CHANDRA, Journalist. b. 7 Nov, 
1838. Educ.; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub- Editor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84; 
Sub-Editor. “Tribune”, 1887-88; Secretary 
and = Librarian, Calcutta Public Library, 
1890-92 ; Licenso Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892- 93; visited England and America ; ; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary: : started 
‘“‘New India,” 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram’; convicted in 1907 to simple 
imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court ; left for England 1908 where he started 
- Swaraj”” (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
for one month op a charge of sedition; start- 
ate nae Hindu Review" in 1912, Address: 
MICU A 


TALEY 
a a 


so aaa Rr. Rev. E. J. ; eee Bombay, Bishop 
of, 
PANANDIKAKR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 


(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.J). (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (Econ, London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Kconomy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 6. 18 July 1804. m, to Indira, 
d. of 8. A. Sabnis. isq., Solicitor, High Court, 
peat e & Educ: Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of "Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications: 
Economic Consequences of tho War for India ; 

Wealth and Welfare of the Lengal Delta. 
Address; Elphinstono College, Fort, ee 


rister, Standing Counsel, Bengal, 6. Oct, 

2, 1885, Educ: Winchester Coll., and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Templo, 
1909: Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Ca y 
1918; mentioned in despatches by 

Lord Allenby; served in France 

and Palestine. Address: Bengal Club, 
pot and Oricntal Club, Hanover Square, 

ndon 


PANNA, H. H. MAHENDRA MAHARAJA Y ADVER- 


ae SINGH OF; ; E.U.LB, (1922), 6, 1893, 
cousin et his sd she 1002, ™: 1012, 
Kusvenl’ Shri . & at 


200,000. Address: Panna, Bandelkhand. 
PARANJPYE, GoralL RamowanpRa, M. Se. 
A.LI.Se., Professor of Physics, Royal Insti? 
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PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Rasa, TALUQDAR 


tate of Science, Bombay. 8. 30 Jauuary 
1801. m, Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. Educ.: Poona, 
Heldelberg and Berlin. Bombay Unlversity 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for threo 
ears; then for some time Assistant in the 
*hysica] Chemistry Department of the Indian 
Tnstitute of Science, Bangalore, alnce 1920 ; 
Professor of Physics in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service at the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publwationg: Papers on ‘The 
Cathode fall in several gases Hellum 
Neon, cte.’’; ‘‘ Vapour pressures of concen- 
trated solutions ;”’ 
certain materials ” ; 
lutermittent IDumination ”’. 


Dovaide Gas in Mereury [nterrupters.” 


‘* Elastic constante of | 
** Use of neon lamp for | 
“© Uae of Carbon |: 


alddress ; Royal institute of Science, Mayo | 


Road, Bombay. 


PARANJPYE, RAGUUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR., 
M.A. (Uantab.): B.Sc. (Bombay): 1).8c. 
(Calcutta). Member, India Council (1927), 
b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ.: Maratha 
H. §., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., Poona ; 
St. John’s Coll., (ambridgo (Fcll.); Paris 
and Gottingen; First in all Univ. exams. 
in India; went to England as Govt. 
of India scholar; bracketed Scnior Wran- 
gicr at Cambridge, 18003 Princ. and Prof. 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1002-24; 
has taken prominent part in all social, politi- 
cal and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indjau Women’s 

1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1918; represented the University of 
Lombay, 1916-23, 1926. Awarded the K alsar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Ministcr, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23 , 1027; Momber, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924; Auxillary and 
Territorial Forccs Committee, 1921: Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-25; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927; resigned 
on appointment to India Office. Publications : 
Short Lives of Gokhale and Karve. Address : 
Tndi2 Office, Whitehall, London. 


PARKER, Epwakp ArtTHUR, MA., PH.D, 
Dip. Kal. (B'ham), Ehrenmitghed der Univer- 
sitat Gras saat J.P. ieee 1927); 
Professor of English, Klphinstone College, 
Bombay. 6 Oct. 22, 1880. Edue: Schgol for 
the Sons of Missionanes, Blackheath, London, 
Birmiagham University. Harding ‘Fravel- 
ling Scholar, Birmingham, 1011. Lektor for 
English, (iraz University, Austila, 1914-14; 
Professor ot English, Wilson Coll., Bombay, 
1914-26; Fellow of Bombay Univ. and 
Member of the English Board of Studies, 1923 , 
Hon, Secy., Bombay Branch, Royal Amatic 
Society, Bombay, 1022-25 and 1926-28, 
Chairman, Board of Studies in English, 
Bombay University, 1927, Member of the 
Board of Directors, Prince of Wales Museun, 
1925. Publreatwne: Sixty-three Poems by 
Wilfrid Gibson with Critical Introduction 
How to Understand Poctr 
(Macmillan); Longer Modern Verse wit 
Jntroduction (0.U.P.); [ditions of Selections 
from Rusklu’s ‘Stones of Venice”; Brown- 
a LP +: Browning's “ Balaus- 
tion's Adventure.” Address: Saira Cottage, 
Warden Road, Bombay 6. 


PATIALA, 
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OF Kila PaRTABGARH, C.I.E., Hon. = 
trate; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Oouneil; 
d. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGAEH, H. H. Sip RAGHUNATH SINGH 


BaHaDUR, MAwARAWAT OF; K.O.1LE. 0b. 
1869, s. 1890. State has area of 886 aq. 
miles and population of 62,704; salute of 15 


guns, Addrese: Partabgarh, Rajputana, 


PASCOK, Str Epwin Hatt, Kt. (1928). M.A,, 


D.Sc. (Cantab.), 1. Se. (London) E.GS,, 
Director, Geological Survey of India since 
1921; Kiditor, Memoirs and Records of the 
Geological Survey of India; Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Kdltor of Transactions before 
and alnce President of the Governing Hoy, 
Indian School of Miutng and Ceology , Corres- 
ponding Member, Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bureau, ‘Trustee, Indian) Museum, Calcutta : 
Member ot Court and Council, Lndfan  Luastitute 
of Scionca; b. 17 Fob. 1878. m. Mia, d. of 
James MacLean of Heauly, Inverness. 
Kdue.: King’s College and Univ. College, 
london, St. John's Collego, Cambridge 
(Foundation  Seholar),  dolned sae 
cal Survey, 1005; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905; Survey of Burma Oljl- 
fields, 1005-09; accompaniod Makwari Punl- 
tive Kxpedition, Naga Hills, 1910; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Poraia, 
1913 ; Sludo Oilficlds Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Guilt, 1013-14; Punjab and N. 
W. Fronticr, 1914-16; Comimen.as 2nd-Lt. 
in 1.A.8.0.,1915,; on Actlvo Service, Mesopota- 
mia, 1916-17; promoted to Supcrintendent, 
Geological paid of India, 1917; on Depu- 
tatlon to Mesopotamia, 1018-19, Publications : 
The Otlfelds of Burma; The Pctroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Hengal; Petrolewn 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Provinco ; 
Ucological Notes on Mcsopotamla, with special 
retirence to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
sevoral shorter papers in the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere, 
Addies : Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


MaJOR-GENERAL HIS HIGHNESS 
FARZAND-I-KHAS-I-DAULAT--INGLIBH IA 
MANBUR-I-ZAMAN AMIR-UL-UMRA MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR SHRI MAHARAJA- 
RAJGAN BHUPINDER SINGH MOHINDER 
BAHADUR, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.8.1., 
G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0. G.B.E., A.D.C., F.R.G.8., 
F.Z3.,. MBAS, MBSA. F.ROL, 
F.R.H.S. 6. Oct. 1891. The premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab; is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India ; a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber 
ieraere Mandal); Chancellor of the Cham- 
ver Of Princes, 1926; Commander-in-Chief, 
Patiala Forces; Hon. Major-Generalin British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhe; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force ei pr aia War, 1914, on the staff 
in France Igium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan ar, J019 (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
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Order of the Nile, Grand Croaa of the Order 
of the Crown of Houmania): represented 
India at the Impcrial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1018, represented Indian Princes 
on the League of Nations 1925 Cr GCIB, 
1911,GBh,1918, GCSI,1921, GC VO, 
1922, AD.C to His Majesty the hing 

Lmperor, 1922 received the order of Grand 
Cross of 8t Saviour of Gicece (1926) Address 

(Winter) Patiaja, (Summer) Chall, Simla 
Hills, Punjab, India 


PATTANI, SIE PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAX, 

K C1E, President of Council of Administra- 
tion, bhavoagar State, 1020, Member of Lxec 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912 1915, 
of tho Bombay Legislative Council, 1916, of 
the Imperial Legislati,e Council, 1017 , of the 
Council of India, 191719 6 1862 Educ 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay Address Anant 
wadi, Bhavnaga, 


PALL] RSON STI WARL BIACKILES AGNEW, 


Cli (102.2) CST (1027) Agent to Governor 

Gceneralin Rajputana and Chicf Commissioner, 
Ajmer Miiwara 0 1872 m Augusta Rachel 

d of the late General Roberts) J duc Mar! 

borough Coll RMCS Sandhurst J] ntercd 
Qucens Royal Regt, 1802 30th Dogras, 
1804 served in Waziristan ] apedition 1894 5, 
(Mcdaland Clasp) N W kronticr Malekand 
Chakdara Mamad Vallcv,1897 8, (Medals and 
two Glaxps) , pubacquently served in Political 
Jepirtment Govt of India inN W Frontier 
Aushmir ind Rayputana, acted as Political 
Sccrctary to Govt of India and was appointed 
AGG in RKajputana in 1925 culddrese 

The Resldcocy Mount Abu 


PAUL, KANAKARAYAN TiIRUSELVAM, O B E 
(1918), Nat &c,Y M O A of Indla 
Burma and Ceylon & 24 March 1876 Educ 
Madras Christian College , Law College , Tea 
chers’ Colloge m Miss K Narasinga Rao 
Jeacher Headmaster, College Lecturer 
Munidipal Cominissioncr, Goaneral Scaetary 
NMS of Indi Member Jrasca Commission 
on Village ft ducation in India  Presidcut 
Wi tu ia Chirstlin Contercnes 1923) Mo loa 
tor General Assumbly of the South India 
Vounted = = O)autch 102) 27) Publications 
Citizenshiy im Molern India  tdudt 7 duce 


tion AD Urgent Need of Modoin India 
dhe Britlsh Connection with India 1 ditor 
Juoun; Men of India Address 3, Russell 
Struct, Calcutta 
PLARS, STEVART EpMUND, CIE (1918) 


CSI] (1923), Resident in Mysore b 25 
Nov 1875 m Winifred M Barton Educ 
Ldinburgh University and Iriulty Hall 
Cambridge HKutered Indian Civil Service, 
1898, served in NWI Province from 1901 
onwarde, a8 Political Agentin Lochi, hurram, 
Khyber and Malakand Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussooriein 1920 
Resident in Waziristan, 1022 24, Ofig A 
G G in Baluchistan, May to October 1924, 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925) Address 
Bangalore, Southorn India 
PERCIVAL, PHILIP LDWakD, BA (Oxon 
G1 (C8 Judictal Commissioner of Sin 
h 11 Nov 1872 m Syivia Buines, @ of 
the late bir J A Buines C SI Adwe Chaitcr- 
hous. and Balhol College, Oxfo Served 
under the Government of Bombay as Asstt 


PELIT, 
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Colir Asstt Judge, Under Seoretary, Jadi- 
aal Dept Registrar, Bombay High Court, 
Dist and Scssion« Judge, Acting High Court 
Judge and Remcmbrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Address Karachi, 


PIRIER Mos. RFV FRRDINAND SJ, Catho 


lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924, ”. 
Antwirp, 22 Sept 1876 Joined Sockty 
of Tesua, 1897 nominated Superior of Jcauit 
Mission in Bengal 1913 Consccratid Cn- 
adjutor Inshop Dec 1921 Address 82, 
Park Stret Calcutta 


PLRINI, Rr Rev Pavr 83,DD, Bishop ot 


Calluit sinc? June 1923, 6 randoln Italy, 
Jan 1867 £due various Colleges of Society 
of Jcsu» in Austria, England and Belgium 
Joincd fockty of Jesus, 1883, Rector and 
Prin of 8* Aloysius Coll Manguilore for six 
yours Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-23 
Address Bishops House, Calicut 


PLTIT, Stz DiNSHAW MANOCEJER, 2nd Baro- 


net, s of late Framjee Dinshaw Potit, 
2nd sun of lst Baronct, 6 7 June 1873 
s his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjce, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jcejcebhoy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjce Petit Merchant and 
cotton millowner, at on. time Membcr, 


Bombay Legislative Council, JP for 
Bombay, a Delegate of Parsee (Ch 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay, Pres 


ef Association for Ameiloration of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia, the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Iustitule, and Paraee Orpha- 


nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay 


m Dinbai, d@ of Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, 
Srd Bart, and has Issue Address, Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

JEHANGIR BOMANJLI, Merchant and 
millowner & 21 Aug 1879 m Miss Jaljec 
Sorab]te Patuck, MBE Kalear i Hind 
Silver medallist Fdue tLTort High and dt 
Naviers Institutions JP, merchant, mill 
own r avd bankcr Member, Bombay Muni 
cipal Corporation Ihe Bombay linprovemecat 
Trust Bowd Bombiy Divdlopment Board 
and the Victora Jubuee Icchnical Institute 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners Association (Presidcnt 1915 16) 
Indian = Merchints Chamber = (President 
1919 .0) and Indian Industral Conference 
(President 1918) President, Hombay Icatile 
Association Vice President Bombay Presie 
dency Assocn Trustce of Parsve Panchayat, 
Tounder and Proprietor of The Indvan Daily 
Mai lounder and [President of the B D 
Petit Parsi General Hospital, Indian Economic 
Society Bombay Progressive Assocn Bombay 
ny, Orchestra, ‘lariff Reform League, 
Tandlurds’ Association and New High Schoo} 
for Giils(Bombay), Founderand Hon Secy. 
of the Imperial jan Citizenship Associa- 
tion and the Victoria Memorial School for the 
Blind Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1002-1922) Member of Bombay 
Legis Council (1921 1928), Excise Com- 
mittee (192124) Indigenous Industries 
Committee (195 1917) Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921) and the University orms 
Committee (1924) Address Mount Yetit, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
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PETMAN, CHarRLEs EarRLe BsvaN, O.L.E. PRADHAN, GovVIND Ratwant, B.A,, LU.B., 


b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy. widow 
o' John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev, Edwin Pope. Educ: Privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1900 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Ang. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications: ‘‘ Report on 
Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department’’; ‘* P. W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Editlon). Addrese: Lahore. 


PETRIE, Davip, C.I.E., ©.V.0., C.B.E., 
Director, Intel/igence Burcau, Home Dopart- 
ment, Governnient of India, 1924. b. 1879. 
Edue.: Aberdecn Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 
1000; Acst Dir., 0.1.D., Simla, 1911-123 Spec. 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915; on 
sche, duty with H,.R.H. the Duke of 
onnaught, 1921; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senlor Superin- 
tondent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R.Commn.on Public Services, 1923. Address; 
Clo Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 


PIYARE LAW, Lata, M.T..A., Goid Medallist 
in Law (1880), Punjab Univ., VakiJ, High 
Court, 6. 21 Aug. 1858. Adue.: Delhi Govt. 
College; Lahore Govt. College. President, 
Delhi Bar Assoclution, Had been a member of 
the All-Indla ‘‘ongress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience; Vice- 
President, Muniefpal Committee, Delhi; Hon. 
Seerctary, Board of Trustees, Hindu College, 
Delhi; Member, Executive Council, Delh 
Univ; represented Delhi province in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Represented Delhi General C'onsti- 
tuency in the Legislative Assembly from 
1924-26; is connected with various Jain 
Jnstitutions. Address ; Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 


POCHKHANAWALA, SoORABI NUSSERWANJI 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 5,9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbal Ruttonj! Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 


PRASAD, GANESH, M.A. 


Minister of ixelse and Forests, Government 
of Bombay. 6. May 1874. m. Ramabal, 4d 
of Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired Assistant 
Engineer, Educ, B.S. en School, Thana ; 
Elphinstono College ; and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Practised at Thana; became 
Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned 
In 1920; for 20 years a member of ‘Thana 
Munlcipality, for sevoral yeara its Vice- 
Preaident and for 7 years itsclected President ; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scout Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1026 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency and 
wa4 appointed Minister of Forest and Exetse 
on 20 Feb, 1927. Address: Bulvant Dag, 
Thana, and “ Iintona’’, Narayan Dabholkar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


(Cantah.), D.8c.; 
Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Soricty; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Sook ty ; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math, Assocn. 


b. 26th Nov. 1876. FEdue.:  Ballia; 
Allahabad : Cambridge; Gottingon. Member 


of Qourt, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Acadomic Councile and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Assoclation 
for Cultivation of Sclence. Publicatne : 
* Constitution of Mattor and Analytical 
Theories of Heat.” (Borlin, 1903); text- 
books on Difforential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); ‘* Mathe- 
matical Research tn the last twonty yoars’’ 
(Berlin, 1922); ‘The place of partiai differen- 
tlat equations fn thematical Physica” 
(Calcutta, 1024); and many other original 
papers published Iu the mathematical and 
scientific Journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and Indfa during 1900-1924. Address: 
2,Samavaya Mansions, (Corporation Strect, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 


and the Bank of India for 5 years; founded 
the Central Bank of India. as appointed 
member of the Government Securities fe- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt. of India 
+ in 1921. Address: New Worli Reclamation, 
‘g, Worli, Bombay. 


1 

PODSA, Mauna, 1.8.0, (1911), K.8.M. 1893. 
6. «Toungoo, 13 May 1862, Educ.: St. Paul's 
R.Aqi.M. Sch., Toungoo. Aastt. to Civil Officer;. 
Ninjegyai Column II, B, Expeditionary Weld 
Fottge, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-b87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judic jal ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wigalcs during visit to Burma Jan, 1908. 
Also t o three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908; 
Dist. sgudge, 1916; Offg. Divisional Sessions 


PRASAD, THE Hon. JostTiog SIR JWATA, 
B.A., LL.B., Pulsne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1016; Acting Onlef Justice, 1921. 3. 
1875, m. 1888, d. of Munshi Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Commis- 
sioner, Educ. : Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University ; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courte, Fellow of Patna University. 
Raj Saheb, 1914; Rat Bahadur, 1015 Ag. 
Chief Justice in 1921. Address; Patna. 


PRENTICE, WILLIAM DAVID RUSSKLL, M.A. 
(Hon. in Classics), Edinburgh, C.I.B. a 
1.0.8, ; Uhief Secretary to Govt. of Bengal. 0. 
Sth September 1877. m. Floreno Mary, 
youngest d. of J. F. Kane (died). Mduc: 


Judge, 1 918; Retired, June 1918; Asstt. Dir. (ieorge Wateon’s College, Fettes, Edinburgh 
Recrulti ng, July to Dec. 1918, Mentioned in University, and (Christ Church, Oxford. 
despatch. >3, Address. ; Thaton. Address : United Service Club, Calcutta, 
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PRICE, Epwin \Vgaswakk. B.A. (Oxon). 
at-Law, . O.B.H,. F.R ES. Mer- 
chant, French Consular Agent at Karachi since 
1914, 6, 8th July 1874. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. 1920-21. Municipal Councillor, 
Korachi, since 1926. Address: ‘‘Newcrolt”, 
Ghisri Road, Karachi. 


PUDUKOTTAI, H. H. Raga MARTANDA 
BHAIRAVA ‘TONDIMAN BAHADUR, RAJA OF, 
G.C.1.E., 6. 1875; «. grandfather, 1886, m. 
1915, State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 

pulation of 426,818 and had been ruled by 

ondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address: La Favorite, 
Cannes, A. M. France. 


PUDUMJEE, NoOWRoOJRE, lst Class Sardar oi 
Deccan, Bombay ; O.LE. 6. 1841, Edue.: 
Poona Coli. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem, of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companics, Address: Pudumjec 
House, Poona. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Sir, Kt. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.h. Non-(Ofiicial 


Member, Indian gislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant. 
L. 80th May 1879; Educ.; Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. President, Rast Tod 


fan 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord Inchcape’s 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, oe 
perial Bank of India; Member, Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Kinance 
(1926), Address; Malabar Castle, The Ridge, 
Bombay, 


PURVES, Ropznr EcErron, C.1.E.; P. W. D., 
retirnd 6. 1859 Educ.: Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907; 
Oh. Rng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14; retired, 1914; since 
fal as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 

xpert, Address : c/o Messra. King Haniil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 


QUILON, Bissop of; see Benzigcr, Rt. Rev, 


RADHANPUR. H. H. MAHOMED JALALUDHIN- 
KHAN BABI, BAHADUR, NAWAB OF, 0. 1st 
April 1889; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 

uc.: Rajkumar Coll., Bajkot. S$. brother, 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dresa; Radhanpur, 


RAFAL, HENRY, THE Rky., S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematica (Madrid) 1005, Ph, D. (Madrid) 
1916; D.D. (Barcclona) 1919, Protessa: ot 
Mathematics, St. Xavier’s College, 6, 10th 
November 1885—Harcelona (Spain) Educ: 
Univeraity of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913- 
1915; University of Barcelona 1915-1019. Auais- 
tant Professor (Govt. Service) University of 
Barcelona 1005-08: Joined the Society of Jesus 
on 1st October 1008. Priest on Slat July 1918. : 
Director of the Magnetic De ent—Obeer- | 
vatorio del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of 
Mathematics and MathematicalPhysics Institu- 
te of Arta and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23: Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier'a College 
(1924), Publwations - Doctoral Thesis: Solucion 
of goneralizacion del Problema de Malfatti 
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(1905) ; several articles in the i reir Mathe- 
matical Review ‘‘ Revista matica ” ; 
several articles in the Catalan Mathomatical 
Review “ Arxius del Institute de Clencies ” ; 
Several articles tn the Spanish Scientific 
‘Review Iberica ’’, elght lectures on Theory 
of Itelativity in the Spanish Review “ Anales 
do la Sociedad dco Ingenicros del Instituto 
de Madrid’, Address: St. Xavicr’s College, 
Lombay. 


RAHIM, THE Hon. Sin ABpuR, M.A., Kt, 
(1019), 6, September, 1867, m, Nisar Fatima 
Begum, Educ., Government High School, 
Midnapore Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 
Hearty as Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency 

istrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908: Member of the BR. 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15: 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to Octoher 1919. 
Publication: ‘‘ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 

House, Egmore, Madras, 


RAHIMTOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, K.C.8.1., 0.1.E. 
b. May 1862; was Mom. of Imp. Council; 
Mem., Bombay leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bombay; President, Bombay Légis- 
Jative Council (1928). Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


RAINY, SIR GrorGE, K C,1.E. (1925), C8 J. 
(1991), C.1.E, (1918); Momber of the 
Viceroy's Council, Commerce and Railways, 
1027. b. 11th Feb. 1875, Educ. Kdlnburgh 
Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8., 1890; Under-Sec. to Govt of 
India, Commerce and Industries Dept. 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperia) Delhi Committee, 
1914-16; Dy, Sec. to Govt. of Indla, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chief Seoretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-23. 
Presidcnt of the Indian Tariff Board 1923-27. 
Address; Jnverarm, Simla. 


RAJKOT, THAKOR SABEB, SIR LAKHAJI RAJ 
BowaJ! RaJ, K.C.1.KE.0, 17th Dec, 1886. Eaue. 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
Bq. niles, and ee of 60,993, Salute 
of 9 guns. Address? Rajkot, 


RAJPIPLA, CAPTAIN His Hiaanuss MANARANA 
SHRI VIJAYSINH, MAHARAJA OF, K.C.S.]. 
1925), b. 1890. 2. to the gad! in 1915, 
duc: at Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
reir of 18 guns. Address ; Rajpipla, Rajpipl- 


: ACY. 


RAJWADE, Mazon-GEwERAL Ganpareso,°G1 
@HUMNATH Rao Raja, MASBIR-I-KHAS BAB aratrj- 
Saukat-June, O.B8., A.D.C.,  ompbay 
Member, Gwalior Govt., and Insp com- 
General, Gwalior Army; Member Gjystries 
Council of Regency; ranks as putes 
iets me, Dr, Misa 

. Mm. tT. aga 5 b 
Moropant Joshi of Nagpur, Bdue ay aha 
College. Address; Gwalior, : 
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Ras teat Se ree peace 
WN, AN NDBASERAARA VEN MA, i 1926 and an ¢ “dele egate qne7 Publy cations 5 
1D Se. (1021) ¥ 3 BR (1924), ait t profesor Various pamp sl ts and tle lea on Financial 
*hysics, ao itta U niversity 8 mth Novein- and = Litcrary toples Addvers The (rove 
133 Lok ,sundaram Edu Cathedral, oe and De Lisle, Ootacamaund. 
V.N. College» \ zagupatam and Presid jdency 
‘lege, Madras pnrolled ofiicer, (ndian RAMCHAND Ti WAN RAwAnyy M, 
ABLE Dept 1907 . ralit Prof Calcutta BA, BL Kotaar td rit “Gold Modal, Vakil, 
ave 4927, Hon SeLTY » indian Asso yat ion. High 4 Court og gisiative Asst rab y 
af ation of Scene g, Hon b Septem 908. a ty : : 
1017. hat: whi at Presiden uney Cullegt, Madras Mamta, 
adras | Lae glativ Council, Q-1028 , 
Member of the deputation of th All-indle 
echnology > pus oderates 9g and Mem t the Lytton 
*hysics, soci¢ “of Bengal 2 ous Committce on Indian Students 5 Member, 
‘pith « hana ety ot trons on Vibra- Indian Sandhurst Committec. Lone ; 
jons , ‘Theory ed Jn cnts, Mole }yevelopment of Indiea Polity Address - 
~ular Diffrac 1 Light, Music Instruments ¥llore, Madras Provdency. 


ruler 0 
“ray Studies and pumeroits 3¢ jontific papers 
a ay Piindion Journal of Physica ¥ h is RAMADAS g PANTULU, THE HON v, BA, 
conducted by him and im British and America Bl High Court Vakil,, Madras, > Oct 
journals ‘gddress 210s Row Nazar Street, in73 adie Madras Christian College 
Calcutta Member, council, of Gtate since 1925, Leader 
' of the awainjiat arty in the Council of State 
aince 1926, Pr aa nt, Madras Central Urban 
AMA A BAY YANNINGAR, § p, Ral GIR, Banh I td ' (provincial ¢o operative Rank for 
RAJA OF PANAGAT MA, ml 1'E. 0. * 196 66 . Maras), Prosident, Madras provincial (o- 
Edue Triplican® Hindu As school ; operative ins atitute, Member o of Henate and 
President ¥ el , wis nominated My cllow | Academ le council of Madras University , 
Chairman, Lelugi Toard of Studies ane 


of the Madras University. MRopresented g 
of this presidency in Imperial Membhct, Boird of Studies apél baculty at 


Zemindars | © 
Legis. Cou cil fro m 1912-1918 + was invit LAW Publ aon Commontarles on tho 
us. Con War Con nieronce 1918; again Madras ¥ tate Land Act (Land Penures ) 
oe Ave Council in Addr 48 ee hatbagh, Mylapore, 
RAMESAM, THE HON. Mra, JUsTIO‘ VEPA, 
gar BA., BL» Judge High Court, Madras. 5. 
One advan, ected aves 77 a yaly 1875. m. Laken M innrasamma, Educ. - 
arty Presid nt, south {ndwn Liberss +e | Hindu Coll, Vizazapatam , Presidency Coll. 
leration , presided over the All- india non adras, and jaw (oll, Madras. practised 
Brahm grens, Amraoth 1925; mic as High Court Vakil at Vizagepatam from 
gr Ue GOVERNTICTE 2 1991-36 ct Lou Pieudet 1016 50° appoln ra dae. 1o00 
t, jras, pa ress . , e 
sae -Goverte en Address . Gopal V the ar, Mylapore, Madr 


Tawker 8 Garden .. Royupettal, Madras. 


AIYAY gin CHETPAT Yr RAMPAL, Rass gee Kutichr. 


LrAMASWA 

RCcIb 0), WA 3 LE (1923) Law RAMPUB cot. H._H. ALUAH, FaRZAND-I° 
Mets das Hux cutive Council. 9 14 por TLPIZIB- -]-DAULA an-V-INGLIBHIA, MUKBLIE- 
vy. 187 nn. Sitalokebmi, ad of C V- al aia up-DavLany Nasip-UL-MULE, Awin-UI-UM- 


shasttl aid "sister of Justice Kuma araswaml | apa, NAWAB gm Sayed MOHAMMAD AMD 
Sastri. £ « Wesley College Presidency Col- : J 
Ke ge and Law College, Ma seat English and (1921), G.C 1.E., G.0.V.0.; ADC. to King- 
nskrit Unive raity Prizema Enrolled as emperor. 31 Avg. 1875. 8 1880. state 
bansi™ ane and an Advoc® peat, 1923. }Yormany has arca ot 802 84. miles an 
Seer wration and = of 631,712. galute of 15 guns. Address . 
Rampur gtate, U. P. 


NANG! AC HARTATAA DEWAN BaHADUB TIRUVEN- 


. KATA, A, B L., C18. (1925), ML since 
prone 1020. Vakil, ign out rt, Madras. 0 1865, ™. 
pysliamentary oe Commu ponnammal, _ Raja gopala Alyengat of 

j Srirangam Ree or Pr; Colloge, TH- 


‘ pefore — and 4 Southborough “ore : 
Member of Committee to dratt | chinopoly + law College, Madras. 8c ool- 


B. 

a ¢ ons for Madras under the Reform Act. master Vig years; enrolled | oe Vakil, 

Ninfoonted Madras Presidenct y_ at War, Hi Court, Madras, 1801; Professor, Law 

188 Delhi. Returp urned to ranietative| Coll , 1808-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 

i 5541 by University of ras, 1918, and by 1908, Member, Madras Legis. councll, 1916- 

udide Madras, 1920 arvocate-ceneral, ber, Madras Committes ; Mer- 
taenmitten 





at wen Address, Univer: 
J a ° - Senior Membr an 

udge, kident, taxeoutive Council, Apr 1925. 
Recruitited India at the League of Nations 


despatch at Geneve ag as substitute dciegate 
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Madras Publicity Board. Publications: A 
bock on Village Panchayats. Addresc: 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, ras. 


RANGANATHAY, Arcot, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras. b, 29 June 1879. 
duc: Christian and Law Colleges, Madras’ 
Entered Government Service in 1901, rcsigned 
Deputy Colicctorship in 1915; entcred Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926. Went to Mugland 
as @ member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1024. Publications; Editor, 
“ Projabandbu ”’, a Telugu Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Electorate; author of 
* Indian Village—as it is.” Address: Olcott 
Gardens, Adyar, Madras, S. 


RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A, BA, (1897), 
B.L., (1901), Hditor, The Ilundu, Madras. 0. 
1877. Edue (oimbatoro High School and the 
Presidency Coll,, Madras Clerk in the (het 
Secretariat, practised as a pleader in Tanjore 
joined Vhe Hindu, then bought and took up 
the editorship of U'he Swadesamitram, and from 
Jan. 1928 ig Hditor of Jhe Jlindu  Kilected 
to the second and third Legis Asscmbly 
Publications. he Indian Constitution 
Addresx, 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR, K. V., Land- 
holder and Member of the Councll of State 
from 1920-25, b. 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi- 
dency, elected repiescutative of the Ic gis- 
lative Assembly from 1926 again by the 
Madias Landlords, and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Party. Connected with the 
founding and management of National 
College, Trichinopoly, President of the 
Chittur Conference; Chairman of the 
Madras Prov. Contce, and Trichinopoly Dist 
Confce, and President, Madras Provincial Con: 
ference, 1026 Address’ Vasudeva Vilas, 
Srirangam, Matirag Presidency. 


RANGOON, BISHOP OF, since 1910; Rr. ReEy- 
J,OLLESTONE STEEBRITT FYFFR, D.D. m, 1914, 
Annis Kathleen, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danehurst, Sussex, three 8. Educ: Clifton Coll , 
Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1804. 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98; Curate of 8. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900: Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.d. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
Address : Bishopscourt, Rangoon. 


RANJITSINHJI ; see Nawanagar. 


RANKIN, THE Hon. CHIcF JUSTIC“ SIR GEORGE 
CLANS, Kt, (1925), High Court, Calcutta 9. 
12th August 1877. m. Allee Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ.: Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Practised on 
Northern Oircuit. R. Garrison Artillery 
1916-18, Address : 9, Carnac Street, Oalcutta. 


RAO, Bao SawIB S. M. Raya Raw, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review. 6. 24th December 
1876, Eduo.: 8S. P. G.and 8t. Joseph’s 
rhage Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
FPeudatory and Zemindari India in 1919. 
Publvation : Life ot Sir Subramania Alar, 


K.C.1..E., for sometime Ag. Chief Juatice 
Madras Addrese: Trichinopoly and , 
Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras. 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A. (Bom.), 190: 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913; called to t 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the Elphir 
tone College, Bombay. 5b. 24 Septemt 
1888. m. Miss LB. R. Kothare, d. 
Mr. R.N, Kothare, Solicitor. duc : Elphir 
tone Middle School, Elphinstone High Scho 
Klphinstone College; St. John’s Colles 
Cambridge, Grenoble University (Franc 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinsto 
College, 1914-1917. Hon, Professor of Fren 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1094 
Recipient of the title of Officer d’Academ 
For some time private Tutor to Hon. Ini 
Freeman Thomas, son of Jord Whllingdc 
Ex-QGovernor of Bombay, Prof. of Law 
the Government Jaw College, Bomba 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Report 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for sol 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Pri 
of French at the Elphinstone College frc 
June 1924. Justice of Prace 1027; C€ 
opted Member of the School Committ 
Bombay Municipality, Asstt, District (Co. 
nussioner, Muniipal Boy Sconts Associatic 
Address; 347, Kalbadcvi Road, Bombay (2 


RATLAM, Co. A. H Simm SAssaN SINGH 
K.C.ST., K C V.0O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. T 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
Rutiam, 6, 138th Jan. 1880. S. father ({ 
Ranjit Singhji, K C.I.E ), 18093; m. 1902, d. 
H.H. Rao of Kutch; deacended from young 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintain 
moral supremacy over Rajput Chiefsin Malu 
served European War (France) from Ap 
1915 to May 1918, mentioned In despatche 
presented with Croix d'officier of tho legi: 
d’Honneur. Served Afghan War, 191 
Member of Managing Committee, Ma 
College, Ajmer; Mcm., Managing Col 
mittee, Daly College, Indore; Vice-Preside1 
Central India Rajputra Hit Karini Sab! 
Salute 15 guns. Address: Ranjit Bilas Pala 
Rutlam. 


RAWLINSON, Hoaek Gxoraz, Princip 
Deccan College, Poona; Fellow, Bomb 
University: 0. 12th May 1880; mz 1910 
Rose, only @. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatri 
I.M.8. Hduc.: Market Bosworth Gramm 
Sch. and Emmanuel Ooll., Cambridg 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; BA., Ist Clas 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lectu: 
in English and Classics, Royal College, ( 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Pri 
1908. Entered 1.6.8. as Professor of E1 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 19° 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmed; 
1914; ditto, Deccan Oollege, 1915; cy 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916; 45. 
pal, Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-28. 4n5 
tions: Bactria, the History of a Ferry. 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studi pay 
vajl, the Maratha; Intercourse oom. 
India and the Weat; The Begin,rrics 
British India, an Account ofthe Qiites 
lish Factory at Surat: New orm 
Forbes’ Ras Mala. Contributor to p.4} , 
Cambridge History of India. | 
Deccan College, Poona. 
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RAY, PRITHWIS CHANDBA, Iditor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta). 6. 1870. m. 1888, 
Edue.: Mymensingh Zilla School and Presi- 
dency College, Culcutta. Founder of the 
National Liberal League (tho first Indian 
liberal organisation), Calcutta; Secretary, 
2lst and 26th Sessions of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, held in Calcutta in 1906 and 
1911; Sceretary, Bengal Social Reform 
Association from 1908 to 1914; Member of 
the Liberal De putation to England, 1919, and 
the Ik ngal Landholders’ Delegate to England 
in 1920, Donor of @ Library (in the name 
of the late Mr. Gokhale) to the Indian Asgo- 
cintion of Calcutta (1910), Lditor-in-Chief of 
the Bengalee from January 1921 to June 
1924: joined the Swara) Party in April 1025 
Publwations 3‘ Poverty Problem in India,” 
‘* Indian Faminea,”‘* Our Demand for Self- 
Government,” ‘‘ A Scheme of Indian ('on- 
stitutional Reforms ” ‘ A Cat«chism on Jn- 
dian Politics and ghe © Lite and Timcs of 
C. R. Das’? (Published by the Oaford Uni- 
versity Press), Member, National Liberal 
Club, London, 8. W. Address; 5, Rifle Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


LAY, SIR PROFULLA CHANDRA, Kt., C.J.E, D.Sc. 
(iain), Ph. D.(Cai.), P tit Prof. of Chemistry, 
niv. Coll. of Sc., Calcutta, 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgn. D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912 
President, National Council! of Kducation, 
Indian Chemical Society; Vounder§ and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Sol-nce, 
Calcutta. 


tLEADYMONEY, S818 JEHANGIE 
JEHANGIR ; see Jehanogir. 


LEED, Sm STanrzy, Kr., K.B.L., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Tmes of Indva, 
Bombay, 1907-1923, 06. Bristol, 1872, m, 
1901, Lillan, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Dames of India, 1897; 
Bp. Correspdt., Tames of India and Daily 
Chronvle through famlne districts of Indla, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wals 
in India, 1905-06; Amir's visit to India, 
1007, and Persian Guif, 1907; Jt. Hon. &c., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardlnge Memorials; £2z. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address. 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London, 


REID, COLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C.B. (June 1917) 
M. Inst. C.K., Engineerin Chief, Vizagapatam 
POarbour. 0. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
b.\ate Henry Miller. Zduc.: Kirkby Lons- 
R( Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Nin,, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Fot Admirajty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
1885Sngineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Judicgalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
of Wéangineer, Malta, Chatkam and Rosyth 
Also tuty Civil Engineer-in-Chict Admiralty 
Dist. « Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Judge, arts Acted as a Consultant to 
Recrulti8ort Trust in connection with pro- 
a ints Or, le Dock Scheme and Basra 
tt-el-Arab, Loaned by Admiralty 
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(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address: Vizagapatam rbour, 
Vizagapatam. 


REID, Sm WulaM JaMEs, K.C.1.E., 8.05 


Momber and Vice-President, Executive Coun- 
cil, Assam Acting Governor, Assam (10925). 
b. 1871. Edue.: Glasgow H. 8.; Emmanuel 
Coll., Oambridge ; ont. I.C.8., 1891. Address. 
Shillong, Assam. 


REYNOLDS, JOHN Ricwarpson, VD, CTE, 


(£910), Manager, Bombay Port Trust Railway. 
b 8 Aus, 187% m Beryl] Margarct, d. of oA 
Reinold PWD., Bombay. due, Fottes 
(oly , Edinburgh 2B OB &eC 1, Railway, 
1894, Port ‘lhust 1914, LA RO Lieut -Col 
ee . Royal Bombay Lacht Club, bom- 
LY 


RLYNOLDS, LEONARD WiiataM, BA, (Oxon), 


(1h) (1911); M C. (1916) President of 
Counailof Regency, Jalpur state 6, 20 Feb. 
1874 m Blanche Mortloch Lias, 1019, due: 
Lradfleld Coll., Exeter Coll, Oxford, 1.0.8. 
1898, Asstt. Collector, Allahabad, Div., U.P. 
1902, Asstt. to the A G.G. In Central India; 
Asstt Scerc tary, Foreign Department, Govern- 
mcnt of India, 1908, Dy. Secretary, Gove rn- 
ment of India, loruign Department, 1911; 
Commissioner, Aymer Meiwara, 1916; Resi- 
dent, Western states of Rajputana, 1018, 
Proside nt, Council of Regency, Jaipur State, 
Rajpiitana, 1024-27, Agent to the Governor- 
Gencial, Rajputana, Chief Commissionar, 
Ajmer-Morwara, 1027. ulddress. The lesl- 
deucy, Mount Abu, 


HEU, THE HON. Mr. Jean Loos, I.C.S., 


C.S.1. (1920). Membcrof Council, Bombay 
b. 23 Nov. 1872.m.to Ilda Augusta Kdwards 
(deceased). Kdue.s University Coll. School, 
London and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Entered 
T.C.58. In 1893; sorved as Asstt. Collr. and 
Collr. intre Bombay Presidency till 1911, 
when appointed Secry. to Government, 
General Departinent; Collr. of Karachi, 
1917; Secrotary to Govt., Revenuc and 
Financlal Departments, 1918; Commissioner 
in Sind, 1919-1925. Address: The Secre- 
tarlut, Bombay. 


RIVETT-CARNAO, JOHN CLAUDE THURLOW. 


b. 1888, ¢.8.0f John Thurlow Rivett Car- 
nac, retired Dy. J. G. of Police, m. 1923, Jill 
Lambert of Now York City. Mdue.: 
Kastbourne Colk ge. Entered Indian Pollee, 
1909; served during War with 13th 
Bengal Lancers In Mesopotamia (M.C, and 
medals), awarded King’s Police Meda}, 1928, 
is Supt. of Police, United Provinces, and 
Captain, FARO. (Cavalry), Address; 
Gonda, U, P, 


RIVETI-CARNAC, Jou THURLOW, retired Dy. 


Inspr.-Goneral of Police, astern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s, of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. b. 1856, m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, @. of late H. H, Brownlow and has 
issue four sons and ove daughter, Entered 
[Indian Polico, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Lurma campaign 1886-7 (medal), andin Chir 
Lushai expedition, 1889 90 (clasp), Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 
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KIVINGTON, Rev. CsOm STANSVELD ; 
Kalsor--Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priestin Diocese of Bombsy; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, b. London. 
1858. Kduec.: Rugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London; Cuddesdon Oollege Priest, 
1878, Publtcatione: Commentaries on the 
Paalms, §t. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of 8. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address: Betgori- 
Gadag, Vharwar District, Bombay. 


ROHERTSON, JOHN ALEXANDER, Manager, 
Mercantile Hank of Jndia. 6. 19 March, 1878. 
m, Annabella Runciman, duc. privately, 
1803-18097 in Union Bank of Scotland-Fraser- 
burgh, there aiter in the service of the Mercan- 
tile Bank of India, .tddress : Mercantile Bank. 
Bungalow, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


ROBINSON, 8mm SyDNeY Mappook, K7., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). bd. 3 Dec. 
1865. Edue. : Hereford Cath. S8ch.; Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford; Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Pulene Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1020 ; Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Address: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


ROGERS, Puiu GrauamM, B. A. (Oxon),, C.1.B. 


(1924), T.C.8., b. April 8, 1877. m. Elrene 
Scott O’Connor, Hduc;: Christ’s Hospital, 
Keble College, Oxford. Joined Bengal 


Civil Service, Docember 1901 and _ served 
as Assistant, Joint and District Magistrate 
and Colloctor. YFersonal Assistant to Ch. 
Commissioner of Assam, 1904; Private 
Secretary to Lieut.-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 1905; joined Post 
Office, 19090; Postmaster-General, Bombay, 


1922-27. 


ROUSE, ALEXANDER MAODONALD, C.I.E., 
F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lols Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two sa, Hduc.: St. Paul’s Sch.; RB.LEC., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address: Delhi. 


ROW, DEWAN BAHADUR CONJEEVERAM Knul- 
SHNA-SWAMI, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 
db. Aug. 12, 1867. Bduc, >: Presy. Coll., Madrae, 
m. @ gr, d, of the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row, XK.C.8.1.,  Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1899. Joined Provincial Judicial 
Service, 1891; Rao Bahadur in 1911; gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1913; M.L.A. (nominated); acted 
as Judge, High Court, Madras, 1021; retired 
as District Judge in 1922, rejoined the Bar; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922; appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjore 
Palace Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address: Masthu Baug, St. George's 
Cathedral Boad, Madras. 


ROW, Diwaw Banspun RAGHUNATHA Row 
BRAMACHANDRA, C.8.1., b. 27 September 
1871. Educ.: Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Mudras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt. of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address; Madras. 
ROY, Bt. Rev. AUGUSTIN, Bishop of Ooimba- 
tore since 1004. &. France, 1863. Addres: : 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


| 
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ROY, SIR GANENDRA Prosap, Kt, (1) 
Member of the Institute of Electrical I 


heers; 6. 6 Feb, 1372 m. an 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: 
Hill. Appointed A nt Superinte 


of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1804; 8u 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Noy. 1907; 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st 
1920; wae Postmaster-General, Burma, 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; 
mastet-General, Bengal and Assam - 
lst December 1922 to 26th April 1 
Dy. Chief Engincer, Telegraphs, from 24th 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924; Ch. Engineer, ° 
graphs, from jst March 1924 to 7th Aug. 
Director-General of Posta and Telegra 
1925 27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, SUBENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASP, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, H 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. A 
1862. Edue.: St. Xavier's College; Hi 
Bchool and Presidency College, Calcw 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 18) 
enrolled Advocate, 1024 ; clected Vice-Chi 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (f 
Mill Municipality In Bengal) in 1897; 
been elected (hairman, South Suburt 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, ¢ 
cutta Corporation from 1895-1900 ; Mem 
Dist. Board of 24 Vergunas from 1 
1922; elected Member, [engal Ley 
Council in January 1013 and elected to Cot 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by t 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council 
President uf High Tribes Committce ; cloc 
first Deputy President of the Refort 
Council] in Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. fra 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduc 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in tl 
Bengal Legis. Counc] and got it passed | 
the Council in 1919. Publications: (1) ° 
History of the Native States of India’ 
Local Self-Government in Bengal; Financ 
Condition of Bengal; “ Suggestions for ¢ 
solution of the ptesout Economic problem 
etc. .iddress ; Behiala, Calcutta, 


RUNUHORELAL. SIR CHINCUBHAl MADHO 
LAL, cond Baronet, cr, 1918. 0b. 
Apill 1906. S. of Ist Daronet ai 
Sulochana, @. of Chunilal Khushalrai. 
father, 1916. m. 380th November 19 
with Tanumati, @. of Javerlal Bulakhira 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was fll 
mcmber of Hindu community to receive 
Baronetey), Ieir: None. Address: ‘* Sha 
tikunj ’’, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 


RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, LavureExoE Fa 
DERIO, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.) 
1920, C.B.E. (1928), Foreign Member, Pa 
ala Cabinet, 6.10 July 1801, m. 1923, Freda 
d. of Frederick Chance, one s. one d. Educ 
Univer sity College, Oxford; Private Study 
Paris, Venice, Rome. Lecturer at Trial 
College, Oxford #1012 , travelled Canada a: 
U.S.A. 1013: Fellow of All Souls, 1014 ; att/ 
ched General Staff, Army Headquarters, Ind 
1016. Professor of Modern Indian Histo} 
Allahabad University, 1015-1919: 
special duty with the Government of 
1018-1821 in India, England and Amer 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H 
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the Prince of Walex 1921-22 Secretary to 
the Indian Delegatiun at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1023 Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India to end of 1925 
Political Secretary to Reprise ntative of the 
Indian Princes at the Tcague of Nations 1925 
and Substitution Ii legat to thc Assembly 
Publication istory of the Abbey of Bt 
Albans, Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material, Students Supplement to 
the din-4-Abljart; A Sixteenth Century Em- 
fre Builder India under Company and 
wn India in 1917 18 India in 10919 India 
in 1920 India in 1921 22 India in 1922 23 
23 24 1092425 General Editor ‘‘India of Lo- 
day” and Indias Parliamcunt, Volumes 
12,3, seq Address Patiala 


SABNIS, Rao BaHaDuR SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 
V, Kr (1925), BA, CIE 6b 1 April 1857 
kdue Rajaram HS Kolhapur, Liphinstonc 
Coll, Bombay Ent Lduc Dpt held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch Kev Offica, 
holhapur Diwan, holhapur State 1898 
1926, retired (1926) kellow of Royal Suc , of 
Arts. Asiatic Soc Lombay Lr Ad lress 
Shahupurl Kolhapur 


SACHIN, Mason H. H. Nawab SEEDEH 
IBRAHIM MOHOMMED YAKUI-KHAN-MUBARZA- 
RUT DAWALA NaseaT JUNG BAHADUR, 

» NawaB OF, ADC. 0b 1886, and succeeded as 
an infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon re | Major, 1921. 
State has area of 40 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 60,000 Salute of © guns, personal 
2 guns extra Educ. Rajkumar Coll , Rajkote 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer, Imp Cadet Corps. Serv 
G.H.A.in 1914-15. Address. Sachin, Surat 


bADIQ HASAN, 8S BA ,Bar, at-Law and Mcm 
ber, Legiae Assembly President of Messrs 
K B Shaikh Guiam Hussun & Co Carpt 
Manufacturers 0} 1888 EHdue Amopitsar, 
Lahore and London Prisident, Moslem 
League, Amritsar, Municipal OCummissioner 
for jast 9 years, takes active intercst in 
Moslem education and Khilafat movcment , 
Prusident, Punjab and NW1_ Province 
Post Office and RM 5 Association 
Address Anrnritsar 


SAGAR, LATA MOTI, Bal BAWADUR, BA, 
LLB Raf Bahadur (1922), Advocate, 
High Court of Judicature at Juhore db 23 
Nov 1873 due Forman Christian College 
Lahore Passed LLB in 1806 Hegan to 

ractise as a plcader at Delhi in 1897, where 
e s00n acquired a lucrative practice Shift 
ed to Lahore in the Chicf Court in 10915, 
officiuted o8 a Judge of the High Court in 

PCA21 for 4 months was appointed an additio 
b \ Judge of the High Court in 1922, made 
RQbdvocate in August 1021, resigned 

hip and reverted to the Bar in Octo 
Totcp24 appointed Honorary Vice Chan 

188590f the Delhi University in May 1926, 

Judi & Fellow of the Punjab University 

of Waral years, having been elected by the 

Also 4 gtaduates Address Advocate, 





Rr. Rev, EMMANUEL: Vicar A 


aia ABDUR RAHMAN, KAR BAMADUR, 


L.C, Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Berar), & 1864, Educ : St. Brancis de Bale's, 
agpur. Supdt, Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad , Kxtra Asstt Commissioner, 
Dy Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 , 
Dy Commlesioner, Yeotmal, Per Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar ja C. P Commission 
Official Receiver, Berar, President of many 
Municipalities and Distict Boards, Berar 
Mahonoiedan representative in O P Council, 
Address Akola 


SATIT ANA, His HIGHNESS Raza SAHEB BHARAT 


DHARMA NIDHI DITLEI SINGH! BAHADUR OF 
b 18 March 1891 Succeoded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919 m first tothe d of H H the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and aftorher death 
to the d of the Rawat of Mejain Udai 
pur Educ Mayo Colleao, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns Address Sailana,C T 


SAIYID MAHMOUD PADSHAH Jit Hon 


SAHIB BAHADUR TA LAU Member, 
Council of State Vahil & 1887 m d of the 
latc Sowcar Sye l Mir Hussain Sahib Bahadur, 
& Mahomcedan millioualr, of Chittoor Ldue 
Prisidency College Madras Joinad the Bar 
in 1916 Itcame Member of the Reformed 
Madras Legislitive Council 1021 agitated in 
the Council for the separation of the Judical 
ani Kxccutive functions the  Lemperanco 
Movement, ¢cncouragemcut of cottage industries 
(fc kirst Joined the Council of State in 
1924 and got re cluted toitin102> Became 
al ilow of the Andina University and Pred 
dent of Madras Ircaldoncy Muslim J eague in 
19.6 Presided over All Indla Prows | mploy 
as) Conference held In Calcutta In 1927 
fddrcss = Dc Mary 


SAKLAIVALA, Nowro Barua, LE (1923), 


J.P., Director, Tata Sons, » & 10 
Sept 1875, m Goolbai,d of Mr Hormasj] 8 
Batlivala Hdue at St Xavicrs College 
Ohairman, Bombay Millowners’ Assoctation, 
1916 , Employcrs’ Dclcgate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921,Membcr, Legislative Assembly, re present- 
ing Bombay Millowners’ Association 1922 
Address Bombay Houst, Tort, Bombay 


SAIMOND SIR GiorFrit KCH (1026) 


KOMG = (1010) (MQ@ (1039) CB 
(1918) DSO (1917) RAT late RA 
Commanding Air korce in India b&b 19 Aug 
1887 »s of Major General Sir W Salmod 
m 1910 Murgant ed of late Willlam 
Carr of Ditchingham Hall Norfolk, one 
¢ threcd Lduw Wellington Collige, Royal 
Military Academy Woolwich Joined 
Koya) Artillery, 1898 Staff Coll, Camberky, 
191112 served South African War 1809 
1902 (Quccns Medal, seven clasps), China, 
1000 (nedal), Luropean War, 1914 18, 
GhsO 2 RECHQ Commanded Nol 
Squadron RI ©, 1916, Sth Wing, 1015 16, 
RAk Middle Last, 191621 (KOUMG, 
CB DSO despatchis Ordira of the Nile 
and St Saviour of Greece) Air Member for 
Supply and esearch Air Ministry, 1022 
Address Stirling Castle, Simla 


Recruith | Burma and Titular Bishop ST JOHN, Lt,-CoLome, HExny BSAUCHANP, 


despatch 1909. 6. Lodi, 1860. Address 


CIE CBE, Agent to the Governor General, 
Punjab States, 6 26 Aug 1874, m Olive, d. 
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of Colonel C. Herbert, 0.8.I., 1907. Hduc. 
ae Ent. Army, 1898. Address 
ore. 


SAMALDAS, LarvbHAl, eee MEHTA. 


SAMIULLAH KHAN,M, B.A., LLB. MLA. 
Plrader; Prsident, Railway Mail Service 
Association (ranch) Nagpur (1926) 6 1889 
m. Miss Jrasunnisa A Jalil Educ MAO 
Coll.ge, Aligarh Worked on many war com- 
mittces during the war , Secry , Prov Khilafat 
Committ«, OP, 1920 24, Sccry , Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923), Vice Presdt , 
Nagpur Municipal Committcc since 1921 , onc 
of the scerctazics of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start, was Manber, All India Congruss 
Commuttce and the Ccutral Khnlafat Commit 
tie from 1921 23,n0n vo opcratcd trom practice 
from 1921-23, at present a member of Swaraj 
party, Whip of the Swaraj Party in the Legis- 
ative Asscmbly, 1925, and a Member of the 
LCrccutive Committco ot the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Address. 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur C P. 


bAMS, HULIRT ARTHUR GIL (1919) Dircctor- 
Genuw, Posts and Iclegraphs April 1927 
boo May 1875 m Millicent Houlun Doings 
ford Aduc St Pauls School wd Peter 
houst, Ciumbiidge, LBA, (1897) ‘Lntercd 
10.8 , 1898 Punjab Commission, 1899-1907 , 
P.MG, 1907; Director of Postel Services, 
M.EF., 1917-19; Temp Lt-Ool, RE, 
Aug. 1917—Ma 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Bombay Oircle, 1920-1922 , Offg. D.G., 
1922 28, 1024 and 1926 Publication: Post 
Officc of India in the Grvat War Address c/o 
Lloyds Bank, S!mla 


SAMTHAR, H. H Manarasa Sm Bir SInau 
DEO, Mawanaga OF, K.O.1L.E vb 8 Nov. 
eden S. 1896. Address; Samthar, Bundcl- 


SANDERSON, Sm Lanoptot, Kt, KC, 
Oh. Justice of Bengal since 1915, 6, 24 Oct, 
1863. Edue.* Fistrre, Harrow Trin. Coll 
Camb. Called to Bar, Inner Icmple, 1886, 
King’s Counsel, 1903; M.P. (U.) Appleby 
Div., Westmorland, 1910-16, Recorder of 
Wigan, 1901-15. Address: 7, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta. 

SANGSILRA, WittiaMm PurrrR, CST, CTh 
(1915), M1CL, Chit Knginccr, Irrigation 
Works, Punjab 5b 23rd June 1872 m 
Agnus Knox,d of the lit« Nell Kennedy of 
Ayrshire, Scotland, duc Blaslodgo 
School in Scotland and at Royal Indian 
Lugincering Collkge, Coopcrs Hill In184 
cnterrd PW D = (Irrization Branch, Punjab), 
India from Coopers Hill Colleg: , Roso throug 
the various ranks to Chicf Engineer cons- 
tructtd among numerous other Works the 
Headvorks of the Lowcr Jhelum Canal, and 
the Headworks, Mam Canal and branches ot 
the Upper Swat Canal, including the Malakand 
Tunnel Publications Numcrous  depart- 
mental pamphlets and papers Address 
Irrigation Sccretariat, Lahorc, Punjab. 
SANJANA, SHaMs-Ul-ULBMA DASTOUR DaRAB 
PEsHOTAN, BA. J.P Senior Head 
Pricst of the Parsis, Bombay, 5. 18 Novem- 
ber 1857, m. Shirinbal Rustomji B. Badshah. 
Hduc.: Elphinstone High School, Proprie. 


SANT, 
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tary School, and Eiphinstone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pablavi 
University of Bombay, since 1887 awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885; and _ Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal, 1889; Principal, Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthostl Madressa since 1809, 
Hditor of ‘‘ Pahlavi Vendidad,” “‘Ntrangistan” 
and “ Marmo-l-Kherad ;” Editor and Trans 
Jator of ‘‘ Pahlavi Karname Ardashir,” and 
“ Pahlavi Dinkard,” of which Vol 18 was 
published very recently. Has translated into 
English Gerinan works and papers by Geiger, 
Spegeland Windischmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of religious, 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Parsi bistory 
and religion and on ‘‘ The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancicnt Iran” 
* The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Remote Antiquity and Dastur ‘ansar’s 
letters to the Court of Tabaristan ’’ arly 
in 1926 Curopean and Indian Scholars havo 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Dastur, Lntitled ‘ Indo—Iranian 
Studies’ Address (rele—retreat Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay 


SANKARANARAYANA, 8, MA, BL, High 


Court Vahil, Tinnevc'ly 6 14 May 1896. Educ., 
Presidency Coll, Madras, Law Colleges 
Madras and Trivandrum, Graduated in 
1920, and in Law 1922 m Rukmani Amma 
of hodangud!, Tan) Dist (1926) Aamindar of 
Nayinaraguram, fTuonevelly District Fro- 
oe of Kayatar Lstate, Linnevelly Dist 

innor of SPC A Gold Medal 1920 Special 
Lecturer Llementary ‘leachers’ confce at 
Tinnevelly, 1923 Chairman of the Reception 
Committee first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confce , 
1024 Waitniss, Lamil University Committee, 
1027, Author of several articles on Meta« 
physics aud Lducation, as “ Do Finit« Indi- 
viduals have « substantyse or an Adj ctival 
Mod of Being,’ “‘ Lhe Necessity for a Oon- 
Bulcnce Clause in Indiin Educational In- 
stitutions ’ ctc Has contributed much to 
public discussion on the Madras Univ. Act, 
Madras Hindu Religious EKndowments Act, 
and other cnactments of the legislature 
1ddress Avmindar of Nayifaragaram 6 
Bungalow, Vannarpet TLinnevelly. 


SANKARAN NAIR, 81x CueErrur, Kt er, 


1912,C 1.4., 1904, BA, B L., Mombcr Counc}) 
Oi State, (1925). b. 11 July 1857. Edue. : 
Madras Presidency College, High Court Vakil; 
Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
tothe Govt of Madras: Advocate-General , 
Judge, High Court, ffadras; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council; Presi- 
dent of the Indlan National Congress ut 
Amraoti President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Mudras; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, 

Review and Madras Law Journal: Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in India, 1915-1919; Mem, of Counoill of the 
Secretary of Stato for India, 1919-1921. 
Liected Member, Council of State, Novr, 1925. 
Address. Cosmopolitan Club, : 


MaHARaWa Sar JORAWARSINGSI, 
Rasa OF, 6,24 March 1881; S. 1806. Address 


Santrampur, Rewa Kantha. 
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SAPRU, SiR Te BanaDvuR, M.A.JLL.D.,K.0.8.1. 
£1023}, 8. 8 Dec, 1875, Widower, Bduc.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1806-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
oll, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
ail, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared a8 a 
witness before rd Selbornes Committee 
in London, 1919; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poll- 
tical Confce., 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confco. 
(1913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and 8e- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, fc 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1923) ; presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and Icgal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address ; 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANT, 
Sm, K.OC.1.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, JADUNATH, M.A. (English Gold 
Medal), C.1.E., Premchand Roychand Scholar 
(Mount Gold Medal). Hon. Momber of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bo. 
Br. R.A.8., Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity (1926) Indlan Educational Service(iet ) 0. 
10 December 1870. m. Kadambini Chaudhuri. 
Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Some time 
Univ. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Hindu University of Benares (1917-19), 
Reader in Indian History, Patna University 
(1020-22). Publications : India of Aurangzib, 
Statistics, Topography and Roads (1901) ; 
History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times; Mughal Administration ; Studies 
in Mughal] India; Anecdotes of Aurangzib; 
Chaitanya: His Life and Teachings; Econo- 
mica of British India; Edited and continued 
W. Irvine’s Later Mughals, 2 Vols. Address : 
Calcutta and Darjeeling. 


SARMA, Sm 3B. NARASIMAA, 6. Jan. 
1867. Eduec.: Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam , 
Rajamundry Coll. and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently tcacher Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras... Law 
Member of Governor-General's Executive 
Council, 1920-25 President, Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee .1026). Address: Simla 


SARMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Pleader, b. 4 April 
13880. Hduc; 8, P. G, College, Trichninopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Remew in 1905 and 
Asstt. Edisor till 1917. Asstt Kditor and lea- 
det writer, ndu Prakash, Bombay, 19060-7 , 
Witness yal (‘ommission On Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance (1910 aud Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee (1924). Pubdlica- 
tions: “* Monetray Problema”, “A Note on 
the Rise of Prices in India” and ‘‘ The Ex- 
change Crisis”. Addrese. Teppakulam, P. O. 
Trichinopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, Siz Deva Prasap, Kt., C 
B.E,, C,LE.; MLA, B.L, (Calcutta), LL.D., 
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(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratoa 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), viys 
Sudhakar (Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri), 
Vakil and Solicitor. Fellow, Caloutta Uni- 
versity, Ronarag Universality, and Delhi Univer- 
sity ; Dean, Faculty of Arts and lato Vire- 
Chan., Calcutta Univ.; Mem. of Council of 
State, late meinber of Indian Legislative 
Aseembly, and Bengal Council. 6. 1862, m., 
1883, Nagendrauandini. 2 8. and 3d. Kidue.: 
Ramsheshwarpore Sanskrit College, Hare and 
Howrah Schools : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
For several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. ot 
Calcutta ; Mem.of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, 8. W. Lodge Anchor 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., 
various literary, eocial and philanthroplo 
societies and President, Oalcutta Licensing 
Board; Caloutta Temperance IF cderation, 
Anti-Smohing Society ‘* The Refuge’; Calcutta 
University Corps Committee Incorporated 
Soclety of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parishad, Asiatie Society, and Calcutta 
University Institute, Publications : ‘ Notes and 
Extracts,” “Threa Months in Kurope,” 
“Prabash Patra,’”’ Travela in South Africa. 
Address: Prasadpur, 20, Sint Lane, Calcutta, 


SASSOON, Siw (ELLICE) VICTOR, 3rd Raronet, 


cr. 1909, b. 30 Dec. 1881. #. of 2nd Baronet, 
and Leontine, d. of A. Levy; 8, tathor 1924. 
Kdue,: Harrow; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chairman Ii. D. Sassoon & Co, Ltd.. ote, 
lato Capt., R.A.l, Address ; Bombay, 


SA eae ar CALAMUR VEBRAVALLI KUMARA- 


sami, Kt, (1924), 6. July 1870. Educ. : Preay. 
and Law Colls,, Madras: B.A. (1890); B.L. 
(1803), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1905-06; Judge, Madras Olity Court, 
1906-12; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
jam, 1912-14; Member of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee, 1918, Chalrman, Labour Comnuilttee, 
1020; Judge, Madras High Court, 1914-20; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Code Committee, 
1917; Offg. Chief Justice, Madras Hivh Court 
from July 1026. Addresa: Kalamur House, 
Madras, N. E. 


SASTRI, THE Rr. Hox. V. 8. SRINIVASA, 


P.C. 1921, 6. Sept. 22, 1869. Educ. ; at 
Kumbakonam,. Started Life as a S8chool- 
master; joined the Servants of Indla Soclety 
in 1907; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Go- 
khale in its Presidentship in 1915; Member, 
Madras Legis. Council, 1018-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour In India in 1018 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confce., 1921, and at tho 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during tho samo year. 
Appointed Privy Councllior and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elacted Member, Council of State, 1921, Ad- 
tend / Seivants of India Society, Bombay or 
oona, 
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Director, Mats Intelligence, 
nd. 9 Nov. 1884, gg Sop 

Bacon. Bdue.: Malvern Co! 
R. A a ooieich. Lieut., Boyal ald 
rersaag A 1908; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 

rata 1912 ; Major, 1918; Bty Lieut. -Col., 
1919+ Col. 1928, +H India till 1014. oxce t for 
& year in Roesia; Staff Capt Royal aval 
Brigade, 1914, operations os Belgium and 
glege of Ant werp : Operations in Gall! 
1915, from lst landing to evacuation; G. 
8in Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, taaen, 
Persian Field Force to " April 1917; Oper- 
ations {p Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.8.0, 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen 
Dunsterville’s Mission through . W Persia. 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.0. Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Hore, 1919 
(wounded, despatches four times, D.8.0 
Bt. -Lt.-Col.) ; P.8.C. Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
Appointed D.D.M.1., Army Headquarters 
(1024). Address: General Staff, Army Head- 
quarters (India), Simla, 


SAVANTVADI, His Hicuwess CaPTain KnEu 
Savanr V. BaPusaHes BHONSLE, Rasa . 
BAHADUR SARDESAI MAHARAJ OF, 0. Aug. 20 | 
1807. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi! Devi of : 
Baroda, Edue.;: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia - 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attachod as 
Hon. Offeer to 116th j|§Mahrattas, <Ad- 
drese : Savantvadl. 


SCOTT, GAVIN, M.A., O.1.E. (1022), hee 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Rangoon. 6.10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie 
Nolan. Educ.; Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C.8., 1899; Lacy to Burma, 20 ec. +» L899. 
Address : Kilmanie, 14, Kokine Road, Ran- 


HAL, Sir BRAJENDRANATH, Kt, M.A., Ph. 

.»D.8c., Vico-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, George V., Prof. of Mental and Moral 

ence, Calcutta Univ, 1014-1920. Kxtra 
Member of Council, Mysore Government, 1025- - 
26. b. 3 Septem. 1864. Hduc.: Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del., : 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
disoussion at Ist Univ. Races Congress, Lon- | 
don, 1921; Mem., Simla eae an . 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. | 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional PE toons 
Committce, 1922-28: Author of New Essays 
in Oriticiam, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers ; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc, Address ; 
Mynore, 8, Ind a, 


at wae mr E (Lambeth 
D. Kelsnr eH Gol 
Modalist, oF aT Educ.; C.M.8. Ooll.; 
"Arr, in India, 1865; Numerous 
rice on the history of Islam and on 
ee Literature, Address; Vepery, 


Pi Jeena ay Calcutta Univ. 
Coll., sinés 1003: 


Sen. Prof. of Ouy 
6, 1875, m. ay. Bo. 0 ndu Sch.; Preai- 
Coll. ; Oty Coll. and 8c. avo heory 
mere. brine 


Ligh and oti emal : 
1, Muddun Mobun Sen's Street, Galeuttas 


SHADI Lal, Sr, M.A. 
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gig alg CoLonngL MAOAN, D.S. fee: De epaty s 
arjory. 


EN, Hal Basapun Neat Kawnta, as BLL, 
MLA A., General Manager, Estate ci Tate 

Pee Ge and Vakil. bo. 8 Macuh 

m. Mrs. Sen, Educ.: Dacca Oollege. 

tered Bar in 1804; was Govt. lara u to 

1912; nominated member, Behar 

Leg. ‘Council in 1914: rsoominated Peg 1916, 

Tlected Member, Legis. Assem Assembly 1a 2021 ; 

acted for 6 months as member, 

bunal during Arrah-Gaya Bakr-i-d Miteturben. 

oes ; was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality 

for 7 years; Vice-Chairman, Purnea Dist. 

Board, for 12 years up to 1921 when elected 

Chairman Purnea District Board. Again 

Re-elected as Chairman, Dist. Board, Purnea 

in 1924, Address: Sen Villa, Purnea (Bihar.) 


SETALVAD, Siz CHIMANLAL HARILAL, K.O.I.E. 


(1994) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
6. July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
poe nethies Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 

Edue. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate Hich Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918: Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Jud e, Bombay 
High Court, 1920: Member, Execn ive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1023. Address: Scta vad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


ra OL RAO BAHADUS OBUNILAL Hani- 


LAL, Par,-at-Law, formerly Ohie! 
Presidency ‘Magistrate, Bombay. Address : 
Bombay, 


SETH. KUNWAR BISHKSHWAR DAYAL, B.Sc., 


M.L.C., F.C.S. (London), M.R A.S, (London), 
Taluqdar of Mulzuddinpur. Edue: at Canning 
Collego Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Kducation 
U. P.; Membor of the Court of Lucknow 
University : ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Daynl High School Biswan; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdwus’ School Lucknow; Trustee ot 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High School oO E 
Member of va Board of oy ape U. 
Member of U. P.; Cattle-breeding Sori 
Member of the Court of Wards Advisory 
Committee Sitapur ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association of 
Oudh; Member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council as one of the representative 
of British Indian Association of Oudh. Hony, 
Special Magistrate. Gave evidence before 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in 
eet Address; Kotra, Biswan, Dist. Sitapur, 
u 
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Kt., B.A., J. P., O.B.E. (1918), Member, Counc 
of State, >. 8 Oct. 1866, Manager for India, 
Bun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; ; ‘Trustee, 
City of Spe aes Improvement Trasé ; Trustee, 
Bomba Address: Canada 


Building, Hamby sy Bombay. 


ab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxtord) 1898 :B.0 cL He Hon. (Oxt xford), 


1899; Boden (Oxford), 
1806; Arden Laws zie Be anaes Ina, 
1809 ; Honouraman of Oounctl of Lega 
Education, 


1899;  Speoia) Priseman ip 
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Constitutiona] Law, 18990; Chief Justice. 
H Lahore, b.May 1874 Edue.: 
at Govt. Coil., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1890-1918; Offg 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 1914. 
Permanent Judge, 1917 ; Judge, High Court; 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Eleoted by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and i918, Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publications: Lectures 
on Private International law, Cummentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, ete. Address 

Lahore. 


SHAFI, Miran Sin MUHAMMAD, KHAN. 
BaHaDuR. K.C,8.I. (1922); C.1.E. (1916); 
D. litt (Aligarh); LL.D. (Delhi); Preadt., 
Punjab National Liberul League, Punjab 
Provinelal Muslim League, Anjuman-i-Ralyant 
1-Hind and Cosmopolitan Club, Lahore; Pro- 
Chancellor, Delhi University, 1922-1025; Presi- 
dent, Anjuman-l-Hinnayat-i-Islain, Lahore ; 
Legal Adviser, Bhawalpur State. 5.10 March 
1869. Hduc : Govt, Colhege and Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore. Scholar and Barrister, 
Middle Temple; President All India Urdu 
Confce., 1011; President Islimia College, Com- 
mittes 1907-19; President, All-India Muslim 
League, 1913; Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh; President, All-India 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, 1916; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917-1919; President, Punjab Prov. lar 
Confce., 1919; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Councl] and Imperial Legislative Council 
from 1909-1919; Education Member, 
Government of Ind{a, 1919-22. Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Law Member, 
Govt. of India (1922-24), President, Indian 
Soldieis’ Board 1924 and Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1926. Publacatwne: 
“Punjab Tenancy Act with notes,” “Provinelal 
Sinall Cause Courts Act with notes” and “Law 
of Compensation for Improvements in British 


India”. Address: *‘ Iybal Manzil,’? Mozanyg 
Road, Lahore, 
SHAHAL-UD-DIN CHAUDHRI, KHAN 


Bavnapuk, B.A., LL.B., High Court Vakil 
Editor and Proprietor, ‘“Indiun Cuses,’’ 
Member, Legislative Asaembly for 8 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, panae Legisla- 
tive Counut!, Re-elected President, Punjab Legi- 
slative Councilin January 1027. Hduc: Qovern- 
ment Coll: and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of Indla in 1004 
and Indian Cases in 19098. Was irst 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1010; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Jeg. . 
Council. ; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- | 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications: The Cri-' 
minal Law Journal of India: Indian Cases 
and two Punjabi poems. Address: ‘‘ Al- 
Mumtaz’, 3, Durand Road, Lahore. 


SHAHANI, Sanipsing CHANDASING, M.A.. 
Principal, D.J. Sind College, Karachi, Zamin . 
dar and Member, Legislative Assembly (1920), 
b. 1867. m. Riyjhi Tejumal Mansukhan- 
Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 
aon College, Bombay, 1802-06; Prof., D.J, 
Sind Coll., Karechi, since 1896, 1916 ; Priag- 


ml, PD. J. Sind College, 1916-27; Member, 
egisintive Assembly, J921-23;: Prosident, 
Sind Hindu Association, 1925-27; President 
Sind Hindu Zemindar's Sabha, 1027. Publsca- 
trong; Umai Khayyam ; Shah-jo-Rasalo ; Sind 
(itausges, Compromise, ete. Address: YD. J. 
Sind College, Karachi, 


SHAH MOHAMMAD ZUBAIR, Barrister-at 


Law, b. 1884. m ail. of Shah Mohammad Ayub 
ot Monghyr. Educ: Middle Temple. Practised 
as bariister at Patna 1912-13; at Monghyr, 
1934-1920. Non-co-operated and gave up 
Practice in’ 1020. Presided over Annual 
Bession of Bihar Provinehil Confee. tn 10925 
at Purulla; elected President, Bihar Provincial 
Congiess Committeo in 1025 and again in 
1926 ; elected to Council of State in November 
1925. Resumed practice in Oct. 1927, Kleeted 
Chairman, Dstriet Board in 1024 and 1927, 
Address. Mort, Monghyr. 


SHAHPURA, RAJADHIRAJA SIR NAHAR SINGH- 


K.0,1.E, 6.7 Nov. 1855, S. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address: 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 


SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BrLakz, C.LE., 


Merchant ; partnerin firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Oo. 6. 1873. Hduc.: Berkhampastend. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 


1905-12. Address: Cawupore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, SIR SaRkD SARDAR 
BaHapug, K.O.1LE., C.1E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State, 6. 1860. Edue.: Jullundur and 


Hoshiarpur H. 8, and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 


State High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 
Sangrur, Jind State. 
SHANKARSHASTRI, NARASINHSHABTRI, 


PANDIT JOTIRMARTAND, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord, 6.19 Dec. 18°4, m, Anna 
Purnabai, d. of Vedamurti Cheudramadixit 
of Luxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Aduc.: Hosaritt, 
Taluka Maverl, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indlan Calendar known as “* Hossritti 
Puucthang”; Publisher of the annual geucral 
predictions; J’ublications; Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
tieatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit Sanhita ‘Tajuk-Sura (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ;Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit . 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of IL. &. Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, Governor of Bombay, and ILife of 
Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum. 
Address: Haverl, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar 
Dist. 


SHASTRI, PRaBHU DeTt, Ph.D. (Kicl), B. Sc. 


Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta) ; Shastra- 
Vachasputi (Nadia) ; I.B.8.; Sen. Prof. of 
Mental and Moral Phil.iu Presidency Coll, 
Caloutta, 1912-1926; offy. Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. 6. 20 June 1885. due. : 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. eh to and atari dns at ee 
Congress of Philos Bologna, . 
Head of Dept. Potlosophy, since 1012, 
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Calcutta Univ. Lect. In Phil. and Sanskri' 
1912-15 , invited to lecture in Universities o! 
Geneva, Florence and Bome, 1913-14. Visitec 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 anc 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop. 
kins and ‘Joronto Invited as Sectiona 
President at 6th International Congress o: 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publwatins 
Several works and articles on philosophical 
educational literary, religious and socia 
subjects Address. Hooghly College, Chinsura 
or Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore. 


SHLIAH, MAHAMADBHAI, AMIR, Dewan, Juna 
gadh State b 18th October 1901, Lirst Clas: 
Amur of the Junagadh State, holding a here: 
ditary Jagir LZduc at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, visited Lngland in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb MBnter 

Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appomted Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Necretary, was appointud Dewan in 1924 
Address Sardarbar, Junagadh, hathnawar 


SHtEIKA, MonamMrp Apptirah AMIL, 
M R San L(lond),MAMC Inst Assoclats 
Lellow,? W Inst of Lngland  bxccutive 
Jngincer, Projects Divisions, B BoA C I 
Railway b 7? April 1883 /due at Lahore 
and Graduate in Civil Lugincering of Inter 
nitional Correspondence Schools of J ondon 
akytt Logic: Niagdi-Muttia Railway Con 
struction 1905 00 Chief surveyor and Asstt 
in chaige of Railway Suiveys M and S M 
Railway, 1909 10, und IKhandwa Akola Hingoli 
Rauway survey 1910121 Asstt =P ngince 
in charge of Surveys and Coustructlon of 
Framsmission = Jane lita Hydro Licctr0 
Scheme, LO1L 12 Asstt Loguaa, G JP 
Jtuilway Construction Surveys and Quirdrup 
Jing and Remoduling Works Kalyan and 
Litmination of  Reuvcase Curve between 
Kalyan and Jassie 19172 21 Asstt Lo 
glaecr and Ag Dy Chat Jngincg Back Bay 
Kk damation Works Construction of sca wall 
and stoun-w iter drains and filing opuations 
1921 260 DAccutnne Jnginecr BB A C 
Railway, mm charge of Pro cts Dryision 
Publications Sciles of artides in the Indian 
Jourual of J nginecring on Back Buy Reda 
mation Schume many articls in tho @ I P 
and BR BAC IT Radway Migizincs Address 
“ kokil Kun) , 10th Road, Khar Koad, near 
Bandra 


SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Lditor of 
The Times of Indwa since 1923. 0 
Bath, Jan. 1880, KEdue.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford. m. 1921, Anne, d of the 
late J H Carpenter Joined the staft of Z'he 
Temes (London) as Secretary to the Editor 1n 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Tames of Indu, 
1007-1923. lemporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 , emploved on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Eecords Commission Pudbtea- 
tions; Contributed to The Times lilstory 
of the War in South Africa. *‘ The Byculla 
Club: a history’, ‘‘ Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names”, ‘* A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.” Address: The Tesnes 


of India, Bombay. 


SHIRRAS, 
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GHORGK FINDLAY, MA, Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat Oollege, 6 Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885 m 10911, Amy Zara, od. of 
late George McWatters, Madras, Civil Se1- 
viie two se Kdue Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, University of Aber- 
dcen, University Prizeman in Ceonomics 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special] duty under Government of India, 
Hinance Department, 1010-18; Member, 
Govt. of India Prices Inquiry Committee. 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal 
1913-14, Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce, 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
12 connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920, attached International Labour 
Office and kconomic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Jndustrial Court, and Home Office, 
london, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925 Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Socicty, 1920, Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches), 
1 A Reserve Regimental List, 1921 Durec- 
tor, Labour Officc, Government of Bombay, 
192125, formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Univ ot 
Bombay ublicateons Some Aspects of 
Tndian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Linance and Currency 3rd Impicssion, 1920, 
Some Lffects of the Wir on Gold and Silver, 
1920 The Sucncc of Public Linanco, 1924 
Jaxable C upacity and the Burden ot Laxation 
and Public Debt (1925), Lhe future of Gold 
and Indian Currency Reform (Li onomic 
Journal, Junc 1927) articles on Finance 
and Indian trade, etc Address. Gujarat 
Coll ge, Ahmcdabad. 


MLOUBRIDGE, Hangy OLIVER BAROR, 


Associate Coopers Hill and M. Inst. 0. E.. 
Chartered (ivil Enginecr, Chief Lngineer in 
Sind & 19 Oct. 1872 m. KF % Mould. Educ 
Westminster School and RIE.C. Coopers 
Hill Civil Engineer In the Bombay Public 
Works Department Address * Grindlay and 
Co, London and Bombay. 


HULILLWORIJH, GRAHAM DLNNISON, 
Scnlor Partner, Croft & Eorbes, Lxchange 
Brokcrs Bombay, 6 17 June 1889 m Margarct 
Littn Anderson (15 March 1917) due 

St Lawrence College Ramsgate and Royal 
Miltary Collige, pandhurst Commissioned 
is 2nd Licut to 2nd Bn York and Lancas 
ter Regt 1909, resigned in 10914 on joinng 
Messrs Croft & Lorbes, Lxchange Brokcrs, 
Bombay nlisted jn Lahore Signal (ompany as 
Corpl Despatch nder and proceeded to k rance, 
Aug 1914 with lst IJIndlan Expeditionary 
Force Granted king s (Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt, January 1915, demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes 
Address ‘ Waverley ', Wilderness Road, Mala 
bar Hill, Bornbay 


SIFTON, Jamus Davip, C.I.R. (1921), 1.0.8. 


Member of Governors Lxecutive Council 
(1027) Bihar and Orissa (1925), 0. 17 April 
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1878. Hdue : St. Paul’s School and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford. m. Harriete May Shettie of 
Eye, Suffolk. Joined J. C.8., 1901. Served 
in Bengal to 1910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt. in Financial and Muni- 
cipal Dept. 1917; Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Clovt. of Bihar 
and Orissa 1925-27, Address: Ranchi, Bihar 
and Orissa. 


SIKKIM, Mananasa OF, H. H. MAHARAJA SIR 
TaSmt Namayat, K.C.LE. (1923), 6. 26 Oct. 
1898; 2. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 

gyal, K.C.1.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 

of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 

Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch., 

Hed ealings Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 

. 


SIMLA, AROHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most REY, 
ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 6. 1864. Bntd, 
Francisean Order, 1879; Priest, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, Cawley, Suasex, 
1808; Minister Provinolal for Engtand, 
1902 ; first Roctor of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906; elected life member ot 
Oxford Union, 1907; Detinitor-General Rome 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908; 
Visitator-Gencral, Irish Province, 1910, Ad- 
drese : Archbishop’s House, Simla BE, 


SIMPSON, Trevor Cratpr, CI.E., King's 
Police Medal (1916), C.[.K. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal. &, 9th February 
1877. Hdue: St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Pollee by 
the Secretary ot Stato after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1806; Inspector- 
(ienera lof Police, 1919; Inspector-Giencral of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 


SINGH, Lt.-Con. Bawa Jrwan, O.I.E. (1918) 
1.M.8. (retd). b. 6 May 1863. Educ. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Sehools, London. 
Joined 1.M.8.,1891. Served in Military Depart - 
mont to 1896; Civil] Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896; 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medica! 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899° Supat., 
Central Jail, Inseln, Burma, from 1890 to 19090; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl, of Prisons, 
Behar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H. KE. H. 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jafl Depts., H.1i. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 


SINGH, DHAU BAKHSH: RAGHUBIR, RAO 
BAHADUR (1912), C.LE., (1925), C.8.1., Retired 
President and Finance Member of State Coun- 
cil Bharatpur. 5, 1863. Edue ; privately. Sar- 
dar holding a hereditary jagir, Sardar's allow- 
ances and pension from the State. Entered 
Bharatpur State service at an early age; 
promoted a Member of the Council of 
‘‘Panchayat’’ of Sardars in the time of 
His late Highness Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
Sahib Bahadur; subsequently appointed 
Dhau and Guardian to the Minor Maharaja. 
Is & member of Indian Students’ Advisory 
Committee for Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara, Address ; Bharatpur. 


SINGH, GAYA PRASAD, B.A,, B.1..; M.L.A., 


Pieader, Muzaffarpur. Aduc.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calentta. Was a sul-depnty magistrate 
and col'ecror for a few yoars but resigned aub- 
sequently ; now practising as a ploader; was 
a member of the Muzzsfarpur Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Tlospital Committco; and of 
the Local Advisory. Committee on Kvcise 
an clected member ot tho Legislative Assembly 
since 1024. Publication ¢  Pletorlal Kashmir.” 
Atddress ¢ Mazatfacpur (Bihar). 


SINGH, Rasa Sory Baxsg, O.B.E. (1019), 


Laluqdar of Oudh. 6. 15 Sept.1868, m. grand- 
daughter of Raja Gangarnm Shah of Khairi- 
garth (Oudh). Edue. : at Sitapur and Lucknow. 
Vice-President, British Indian Assocn, of 
aluqdars of Oudh. Member, first Teg. 
Assembly, Publication: “A Faluqdar of 
the Old School” by, “Holiodorus’’ and 
* Arbitration.” Address;  Kamlapur P. 
O., Sitapur Dist. (U.P.), 


SINGH, THR Hox. SmpAR JOGENDRA, Member 


of Council of State. Taluqdar, Aira Batate, 
Khel District, Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May 0 Donoghon, 
Contributes to several papers in India and 
England Has been Home Minister, Patiala 
State. Kellow of the Punjab Univ.;: Bresdt. of 
Slkh, Educl Confce., served on Indian Sugar 
Committee; Member, Indian Taxation Kine 
quiry Commission; Editor of Mast and Weat, 
Pablication: “ Kamla”; Nurjehan: Naarin, 
Life of 1. M. Malabari, Address: Alra Holme, 
Simla (Hast.) 


SINGH, KoNWAR ManaRAJ, M.A.(Oxford), Bar- 


at Law CIE. &. 17 May 1878, m, to Muss 
Maya as, d. of the late Kal Buhadur Maya 
Das of Forozpur (Punjab). Fdue.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar,-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. Prov., C.8.U.P. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Aast. Sec. to Govt. of India, 
Dept. of Education, 1911; Mag. and Collr, 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1987; Sery, to UT. 
Govt., 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy, Commis- 
sioner, Bahraleh 1923 C omnussioner, Allahabad, 
1927, Publications * Annual Report 
on (Co-operative = Credit. Societies in’ the 
U.P., 1908-1909; Reports on Indian Kmi- 
gration to Mauritius and British Guiana and 
various contributions to the press. .iddress: 
The Manor, Simla. 


SINGH, Sin RamesHaz, G.C.1E., K.B.E, 


D.Litt.,Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga; Mem., 
Exc. Council, Bihar and Orissa, (1912-1917). 
Mem. of Imp.Council, 1890-1900.6.16 Jan.1860, 
Twice married; two s. one d. b. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh, G.O.!.E., 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1007, 
heredit Maharajadhiraja, 1920, Educ: 
Queen’s Coll., Benares; privately; Lifo-Pres., 
Behar Landholders Assoc., Malthe! Mahasabha 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc., Bebar Panchayat Assoc.,etc. 
A member of the Indian Police Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905; Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 ; 
Religious Convention beld at Caicutta, 1910, 
and Allahabad. 1911; All-India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1916, All-Indja Landholders 
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Assoon. and Bengal Landholders’ Assocn. 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Addrese : 
Darbhanga. 


SINGH, Cot, MawaRaJ, Ski SIR BHAIRUN 
Bawapour, K.C.8.1., A.D.C.3; Vice-Pres. 
of Btate Council, b. 1879; s. of Mahara Sri 
Khet Singhji Sahib and c. of H.H. the Maha- 
raja Sahib Bahadur of Bikaner. Educ.: Mayo 
Col., Ajmer. Addrcse: Bikancr, Rajputana, 


SINGH, THE Hon. Rasa SIR Rampat, K.C.1.E., 
(1916); Momber, Council of State; Taluqdar. 
b.7 ae: 1867, m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist. Educ. : at Rae Barelli High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1808 and of Ail-India Social Con- 
ference In 1910; presided over 5th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Dethi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indlan Association of Oudh 
In 1921 and was re-clected in 1924. Was 
Follow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Membor of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares. President of 
the Trust for the Bhadri Estate and of the 
Board of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Cor- 
poration, Lucknow, also Director of the 
Allahabad Rank. Publicalions: Pamphlete 
entitled “ Taluqdare and the British Indian 
Association” (1917), and ‘T'aluqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921); and 
contributions to the press on soclal, political 
and religious tapics. Address: Kurri Sudauli 
Raj, Dist. Rae Barefli, Ouch. 


SINH, Browan Racsupm; Zamindar and 
Jogirdar. Educ, Government College, Jub- 
buipore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of tho C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; clected Member, Legislative Assembly 
on behalf of C.P. Zamindars. Title Beohar 
recognised by Government, as hereditary 
distinction. Khas and Ann Darbari ot H.E. 
the Govornor, (.P. exempted from Arms Act. 
Publications : Wiindi Shastra Siddhanta Sar. 
Address; Jubbulpore. 
SINHA, THe Hon. Mk. ANUGRAT NARAYAN, 
M.B.B.L., Acmindar, July 3, 1880. due: 


Patnn and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vahil; appeared in’ the 
famous “ Buima Case” of the Dumraon 


Raj as Junior to Mr. (. Ro Das Str Srinivasa 
Ayengar and the Jate Sh Ashutosh Mookheryi, 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 1912, 
at present Chairman ot Gaya Distiict Bonrd 
and Member Council of State representing 
Bihar and QOiissa; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926 9 Publiea- 
tions, Translated History of Ancient Magadh 
from Bengall into Hindi. Address Vill 
Polawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Blhar 
and Orissa). 


SINHA, KUMAR GANGANASD, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A., Hon. Reseorch Scholar of the Calcutta 
University,(1022-23); Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 
b. 24 Sept, 1898, Rduc.: at Monghyr Zilla 
School (190740): Purnen Zilla School, Presi- 
dency College { tta)'G overnment Sanskrit 


SINHA, NARENDRA PRASANNA, 


SINHA, THE HON. 
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Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Grent Britain and 
Ireland {n 10921; Aslatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 und to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, ete.. in 1923; a 
commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1024- 
27; President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Malthil Sammelana; one 
of the founders of the Nationaliet Partv in 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party inthe Assembly (1925); President 
of the Purnea District Congress Committee. 
1925-26. President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha, Member of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Sabha. 
President of the TBfhar Provincia] Kavi 
Sammelana (1926). Publications: ‘* The 
Pjace of Videha in the Ancient and the 
Mediaval India’’ (read in tho second 
Oricnta) Conference); ‘* 4 Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa”; and “ TMsenvery of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal” and ‘‘On some Malthill 
J)ramas of the seventeenth and Wirhteenth 
Centuries’ (published in the Jornal of 
the Aasfatic Socletv of Bengal): ‘Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? ” (read In the Third 
Orjentsl Contercnce, Madras, 1924) joint 
editor of the typical selections trom 
Maithili proposed to be published by the 
Calentta University, an Editor of the 
* Barhut taal el ’* published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under preparation. Address: 
‘*Srinagar Darbar,” P.O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 


SINHA, THe Bon. LALA SuKHDIR, Land- 


lord, Jagirdar. and Bunker 6.5 Jan. 1868. 
Educ. Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 
Counrl] from 1909-1920; Member, Council of 
State from 1920-26 whon re-elected to the 
same Council from the four Northern Divis- 
ions of the Agra Province; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. Zamindar’s Association; President, 
Rishikul Asramand founder Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committec (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 
(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com- 
mittee; (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffarnagar Director of the Muzaff- 
arnagar Bank, Ltd., Ex-General Secretary. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and Ex-Honorary 
Secretary, Meerut College, Member, U.P. 
Unttle Breeding Committee. Publications : 
Translation of the “*Gita’*and Yoga Patnnj- 
ali’ in Bindi. Address: “ Anandbhuwao,” 
Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 


» I.MLS., 
em, Advi- 
Sept. 1858. 
don. Fat. 


retired; Consulting Physician ; 
sory Council, India Office. b. 30 
Educ.: Calcutta; Univ. Coll. , Lon 
iM... 1886 ; retired 1905, 


Mr. SACHOHIDANANDA, 
Barrister, First Indian Finance Member, 
Ex-Member, Executive Counci], Bihar 
and Orissa, 1921-1026 also President of 
Legislative Council 1921-22. b. 10 Nov. 1871, 
m. the late Srimati Radhika, d. of the late Mr. 
Sewa Ram, of Lahore, Hdue.: Patna Colloge 
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and City College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1898; Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 
1866; Patna High Court, 1016, Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1809-1921. 
Twice Elected Member Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected ita firat Deputy President, Feb, 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute In memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English 
Visltcd Knzland in 1927 where he in writings 
and soceches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Retorms as embodh d 


fo the system known as Dyarchy. 
Publication: ‘‘The Partition ot Bengal 
or the Scparation of Behar.” Address: 


Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 


SIRDAN Arr KAN, Syrp, created Nawab 
Nawaz Jung Wahadur, 1921, Postmaster- 
General of H E.W the Nizam’s Dominions 
since 1022. b 26 March 1879; el. surviving 
s. of Jate Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, Sirdar 
Dilereud-dowla, Sirdar Dfler-w-mulk Baha- 
dur, OI.K., some timo Home Secretary at 
Hyderabad. m. 1806; four s. one d, Bdues 
prveay: Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 , 

held several responsible positions, tnelud- 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga 
Province; presented Georgian and Queen 
Mary Historical Furniture to the National 
Collection at Victoria Memorlil Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 1908. Publicationa: Lord Curzon’s 
Administration of India, 1908, Historical 
Furniture, 1908; Life of Lord Morley, 10238 , 
The Earl of Rending, 1924; contiibutions to 
the English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indfan political situation. Address: Hy 
derabad, Deccan. 


AMAR PRAKASH BAHanoe, K.C.8.1., K.O.1.E, 
b.26 Jan. 1888. m. @. of thelate His Excollency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ox-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Edue.: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address; Sirmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ, MATARAO Sik, 
SaRUP Ram SINGH PaHADUR. &.('.4.1. 6. Sept. 
27, 1888. 8. tn the gadi, April 29, 1920. 
Address: Sirohi, Raj putana. 


SITAMAU, H. H. Str Baya Raw Sinan, RAJA 
or, K.0.1.H. 6 1880; descended from Rathor 
Ilouse of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Edue.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hind! and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of aclence and anclent and 
modern philosophy, is entiticd to a salute of 
11 guns. S, by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C, [. 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, Tore Hon. DEWAN 
BAHADUB 41k TINNEVRLLY NELLAIAPPA, B A., 
b.1, April; 1861. Educ. ::Madras Christian 
College. Service under Government ; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist. Board,. 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop-' 
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ment, Madras. 1923-26 Address: 77, Noth 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 


§., K.C.8.1, 


1916, C81. (1912); C.LE. f80)- 
Retd. Momber, Executive Council, Madras. 
b&b. 7 Feb. 1864. m. no c. Edue.: 


8. PF. G. Oollege, Tanjore; Government 
Colloge, Kumbakonam ; Presidency Col- 
lege, and Law Colloge, Madras ; 
High Court Vakil, 1885; Asstt. Professor, 
Taw College, Madras, 1893-60; Joint Kditor, 
Madras Law Journal, 1893-1907; first Indlan 
Representative of the Univeraity of Madras 
in the Madras Legislative Councll, 1904-07: 
Advocate-General, 1007; Member of Ex- 
ecutive Council, Madras, 1012-17; Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1016-18; 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, 
1918-19, Elected to the Indjan Legislative 
Assembly by the districts of Tanjore anid 
Trebinapely, 1920; President of the Second 
und ninth Sessions of the National Liberal 
Federation at Calcutta, 1019; nnd <Ahbkola, 
1926. Membor of the Indian Delega- 
tion at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Address: Sudharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 


SK EEN. Lirvur, GENERAL Sin ANDREW, K.C.B. 


(1925), K.C.1.E. (1920), ©C.M.G. (1916), 
Chief of the General Staff, India. b. 20 Jan 
1873. Address: Army Headquarters) 
Delhi and Simla. 


SMITH, 32 HENRY MoNonrErF, Kt. (1023 


O.LH. (2920), President, Council of Btate 
(Deo. 1924). 6.Dec, 23, 1878. Zduc.: Blundell's 
£chool, ‘liverton, Sidney, Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. I C.8., 1897, Assist. Cummr. In U, P. 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914; Dy. Sec. to Govt. of 
India, 1915: Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
(‘ouncll of State, 1921-23; Sec, to Gove, 
of India, Leg. Dept, and Secretary, Ley. 
Assembly, 1021-24, Address; Simia or 
Delhi. 


1921), V. D. (1014), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawapore, 6. 28 Ang. 1875. m. Kisle 
Maud. d. of Sir Henry Ledgard in 19075 2 «. 
1¢@ Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1019. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 10918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-22. 
Representative of kmployers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1923. 
Address : Westileld, Cawnpore,, and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 


SOAMES, Grorenry Ewart, BA, (OXFORD), 


C EK, (1027), 108, Chicf Secretary to the 
Government of Assam Ob 1 Jan. 188L. om. 
Una Sweet (1915). Aduc  Bastbourne Col- 
lege and Meston College, Oxford. Kntered 
Indian Civil Service, began service ta 190% 
in the Province of Eastern Kengal and Assam, 
assigned the Province of Assam after the 
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reconstitution of the Provinces. Address : SRINIVASA RAO, RAt BAHADUB PATRI VEN- 


Shillong, Asam. 


SOLA, THE REV. MARCIAL, S.J., PH.D., M.A., 
Kormer Principal of the Atencode Manila 
institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St, Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. 8. A.in1906. Edue,; Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo, U.S.A. 
ent to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under tho Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1908, A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St, Louis, U.S. A.. in 1904. Prof. 
for several years at the Atenco de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay. since 1922. Pub- 
lications: Author of ‘‘ The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine IJslands,’’ “A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’, Contributor to 
the monthly review ‘‘Razon y Fo” edited 
nt Madrid. Address: St. Xavier's College, 
Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SORABJJ, CoRNRLIA; Kalsar-!-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Legal Adviser to Pur- 
dahnishins, Court of Wards. Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting 
Counsel. Edue.: Somervillo Colt,, Oxford, 
Ie and Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law Examination, 
Oxford, 1892; obtained special privileges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1903 ; propounded in 
1902 scheme to India Office tor connecting 
Woman Counsel with Prov, Exec. Govts. of 
India; in 1904 app. by Govt. of Bengal 
to position she now holds. Publications : 
Sun-Babies (1904); Between the Twilights 
(1908 ); The Purdanashin (1016); Sun-Babies 
(ond Series Illustrated) 1920; contributions 
to the Nineteenth Century, Westminster Gazette, 
The Times and other newspapers anc Maga- 
zines. Address: Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 


SPENCH. Sir REGINALD ARTHUR, Kt., Man- 
aging Director, Phipson & Co.. Ltd. ). March 
1, 1880. Educ: Christ’s Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1901: formeriy Lieut., Bombay 
Light Horse: Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tori History Society and Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarlum, Nasik; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Rdueation Society; Vice-Presdt., Bombay B. 
P. Boy &conts Association; Dy. Dist. Grand 
Master Masons, E. ©., Bombay and Dist. 
Grand Mark Master, E. C., Bombay; was 
member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1928; Editor, Journal of Bombay Natural 


History Society, Address: LByculla Club, 


Bombay. 


SPENCER, Hon. Justice SiR CHARIS 
Gorpon, Kt. (1025), 1.C.8., Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge of Madras High Court, since 
1914 Officiated thrice as Chief Justice. b. 
23 Feb. 1869. m. Edith Mary, 3rd d. of Brig. 
General H. P. Pearson, C. B. Educ.: Marl- 
borough ; Keble Coll., Oxford; Lincoln’s Inn. 
Ent. J.C.8, 1888; Address: Rutland Gate, 
Nungumbaukum, Madras, 


KaTA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Mosulipatam, and Christian Coll. 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1908, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President 

Guotur Dist. Board, for 6 years; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
Ae Dt. Congress Comumittee. Address: 

untur. 


STANDLEY, ALFRED WILLIAM Evans, Associ- 


ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council! 
of the Iastitution of Engineers (India); Chief 
Engincer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State. b.20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F.D. 
Bunington, I.C.8. (retd) Hdwe.: Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D.in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895 : 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1866 
as Resident Engineer for construction cif 
drainage and sewerage and  water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899: services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1908-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed ; also originated thein vestiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P.in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engincer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
‘‘ Subsoil Percolation’ and ‘‘ Floud Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs’? in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address: Bikaner, Rajputana., 


STEICHEN, The Rev. Adolphus, Ph.D. (Univer- 


sity of Goettingen), Professor of Physics. d. 17 
January 1870, Educ,: Athenacum of Luxem- 
burg, Theological Studies in the Society of 
Jesus, Scientific training in the University of 
Goettingen. Professor of Physics, St. Xavier's 
Col., Bombay. Publications: Contributions 
to, various scientific journals. Address: St. 
Xavier's Coll., Bombay. 


STEIN, SIR AUREL, K.C.1.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 


(Hon. Oxon.), D. Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del’ institut de France, Gold Meda- 
llist, R. Geogr. Soc. ete.; Indian Archeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. 6. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. Edue.: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studicd Oriental Languages aud Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
Kugland, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. S.as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archsolog!- 
eal explorations far Indian Govt., in Chinese 
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Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W STONEY, Epwarp Water, CIE 


China, 1906-08, transferred to Archeological 
Survey, 1909, carried out geographical and 


archeological explorations in C. Asia and! 
halhana’s | 


Persia, 1918-16. Ptdiweatins ' 
Chronele of the Kungs of Kashmir ; Sanskrit 
text, 1892, trans with commentary, 2 vols, 
1900, Sand burved Ruins of Khotan, 1903 

Anecvent Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.), Rusa ol 
Desert Cathay, 1012 (2 vola.), Sertndsa, 1921 


M E 
oT) 
MICE, MInstCE, tate Ch ung. of 
Madras Ry (retired), 1904, 4th e of late T G 
Stoney, J.P, of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co 
lipperary, Ireland, m 1876, Scholar, Gold 
Modallist and M E, Queen's Valveree) 
Ireland , Tellow, Madras University Publs- 
cattons various engineering papers Address 

The Gabies, Coonoor 


(5 vols), The Thousand Buddhas ; Memow giyani tur Hon Sin Louis CTL,1¢8, 


on Maps of Chinese Turkastan and Kansu 
(2 vols.), and numerous papers on Indian 
tnd Contial Agian Arch@vlo,y and Gcozraphy 
Address srinagar, lb. I Lunited bervice 
Club, London 


SICVENS, Ltr-Cot. Cecu, Ropert, IMS, 
MD., BS., Lond, FRCS, Eng, Prot 
of Clinical and Opcrative Surgery, Medic il 
Goll, Calcutta 6, 14 Mar 1867. Lduc, 


Chicf Juige Chict Court of Oudh — sine 
v2, & 12 Manh 1870 Jdduc Chater 
house, Balliol Coll, Oatord Int FOS, 


1801, Jud Sco to Govt. and nom. a8 Mem 
ot U P Council, 191012 Addl Judl Com- 
missioner Oudh 1912 Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh [921 Pusm Judze High Court, Allaha 
bad, 19.2 iddrews Luchnow 


Malvern Univ. Coll, Loudon, St Bartholo g)]UART, Capt Murray, DSc (Birm), Ph 


mcw's Address , 5, Middleton Strcet, Calcutta, 


SIFWART Davip MacraRsant CTE (1927) 
MA Indian Civil Service & 31 Oct 1387S 
m  fousa Jolme longmur due Hhut 
cheson g Grammer School (1 isgow CC laszow 
Tniv and Moigdilen Coll Ostord Distitet 
Other Scttlement Othccr ound Provinctal 


Trainin, Olbcer (Civil Service) mm the Carte | 
Jrovinces — tddress) Mora lal ad 


STITEMAN (sat Croraa Mo Inst C1 

Mito (int) Representative Sir Vexander 
Gibb & Partners Consulting Pnj,incers 6 7 
Octoler 1880 am Jilin Mytany do of the late 
Cat Puan thomas RON F du Ihe Ablcy 
School Bechanhim and Burucy » Royal Naval 


Acilemy Cosporf Anti d bo oyupal to hts 
fith rlrankStiloman MIC? 1899 1908 antl 
cmyplove toon the construction of Ratlways 


md clswiththe burn ss Radway Comy uny 
Asistant Pagincer Bomb vy lort Lrust 1003 
INQ oP SNccutive Enpinccr Bombay Lort 
brust 1910 dS Deputy Chick Pnyins or, Con 


stru tion Bombay bor Trust) IO1S to. 
ypouted Sar Alesander Gibb © Jd ourtners 
Ropresentative in th Past Pot | id dress 


oO Sir Alexund: Gibb and Partners, 41 
Niolk howl Balluel Istiate  Jomb sy, ant 


Qu : M om s Lody Westminster Loudon 
Ss \ 


SLILL, Cuarntes, CII’ , Indigo Plantr 6 
1849. Edu. privately. Address. Sathi 
Factory, Chumparun. 


STOKLS, HoOpgErouN GABRIEL, CIL., BA 
m. Alice Heniictta, d. of the lato Sir Henry 
Lawrence Bart., Yecr 1922 1st M mber 
Madras Board of Revenue, 1925 ,Dy sec, 
Giovt of India, Home Di pt 190811, Lin 


Dept , 191) lo, Kin Mcem,Imp Delhi (om SI 


mittee 1910 15, Priv Sec to Govr of Madras 
1915. , Pol. Ag, Banganapally, Madias, 
Secry to Madrae Govt , Local and Municipal 
Dept, 1918-19 Administrative Adviser 
Klagenfurt Plebiscitte Commission, 1920) 
Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 192! 
fecry to Madras (Grovt Development Dept 
1922, 8rd Member, Board of Bevycouc 
Madrus, 1924 Ldu  Cliftou, Oriel Coll 
Oxford knot. 1C & , 1806. Address. c/o Binny 
& Co., Madras. 


D (lond ), BSc (Lond), F.GS8., 1 C.8., M 
Inst PL vvnsuiting Geolcgist 6. 5 Nov. 
1882. Kdue * King kdwords ti1.8 Birming- 
ham and Birmingham Univ., attached Wari 
ristan Expedition, 1919 213 attached Mahsud 
Lxpedition, 1919 20 (mentioned despatches) 
British War Medal 1914 18 and India Genera 
Scrvice medal with two clasps. Retirod with 
rank of Captain, 1920,1 5, as Prof. ot 
Geol, Presidency Coll., Madras, 1911-14. 
Prot, of Geo} gy in Poon) Coll of Lngineer 
Ing in ad ition to other dutics 1016-17, Ag. 
Superintendent, Madras Government Museu! 
and Ay Dir. Madras Govt Marine Aquarim, 
1912, Univ , lecturerin the Madras Univer 
sity 1013-14. Geo, Survey of India, 1907- 
1921 Address Milistones, 7th Mile Prome 
Road Ringoon, Burma, ani Royal Societies 
Club, London. 


1903, Llizaleth Mary Stualt) 3 8004 aaur. 
hingswood Sch Bath Univ Coll, Aberyat 
wyth: and ‘Lrinitv College, Cambridge 
Private Sec to Sir Ldward Holden, 1900 
Junior See to Agent, kh I, Ry 1900 05, Dy. 
Sec to Agent, k I R, 1903-06, Secy to 
Agent, L I BR, 1906 14 Sec, Port Cominis 
sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16, Vice Chairman, 
1916 Dy Chairman 1921, Chairman, sinco 
Novr 1922 Publicatwns* ‘ihe Lconomics of 
Railway ‘Lransport, 1909, Article on Indian 
railways ir Modern Railway Practice, 1918. 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1920. 
Adiress Port Commissioners’ House, 
Calcutta. 


BIARAYAN Dr PARAWASIVA MA BC I 
(OXON) LED (DURIDN) 44 minda of Kuma 
raman,aun Chi d Minister to the Govt of 


Milrs 6 9 Scepter 1889 m  Radhabal 
hulmal d@ of Ral Sub KO Rangaiao — of 
Man, lore I ofu Newington School 


Micias the Prowdency and Madras Christlan 
Colles and Wadham College Oxtord W in 
Counal Scerctary for a few months in the 
first retoumed Jaosditive Counc has been 3 
member of Madiip I cyislative Council tm pre 
scouting South Contral Landholders trom 1920 
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Wasamemberof All India Congress ( ommittc, 
in 1920. Address HahJawny,”” Jsgmote. 
Madras. 


SUBEDAB, Manu, B.A, (Bombay), Dakshina 
follow of the Liphinstone College, BSc 
co) London, First Class honours in Public 
inance, Banking and Currency, Barrlater- 
at-Law, Gray's Inn, 1912. Director Penin- 
sular Locomotive (o, Ltd, Managing Dirce- 
tor, Acme-Bala ‘Trading Co, Ltd Hdue.. New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Liphinstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizcman, 
London School of FEronomics, London 
University, South Keusington Gray's Inn, 
Returned to India in 1914 Lecturer in Evo 
nomics, Bombay Untvcrsity. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
in MA, Bombay and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills (ov, 
Ltd, (1017) secretary, Morarjt Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, Ltd,. 
Managing Director, Westctru Indla Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd (1919); Partucr, 
Lalji Naruanji & Co, Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co, Ltd , Represent i- 
tive of the Judian Merchants’ (Chamber in the 
Bombay Vort Trust, sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commerclal Community 
before the SBabington-Smth Committec, 
Managing Agent of the Pionecr Rubber Co 
1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
td (1024), Manaying Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co, Ltd, (1925), Rcpresenta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate disscoting rcport on 
Back Bay Kedamation Scheme und also on 
Housing schune Address > Sudama House, 
Ballaid Picr, Bombay. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao BAHADUR CALAGA 
SunNDaRAYyYA, B.A., BL., Landowner. 6. 
Nov. 1862. Hdue: Kumbakonam and 
ras Presidincy Colleges om Balumbamma, 
d, of © Munakshalya, Bar, at Law and Judge 
in Mysore Practised aa Vakil at Dellary , 
Chairman, Hellary Municipality, 1004 10, 
Vice-Prisident District Board, 
1911-1918 Membcr, Libual Leaguc, Madar , 
has taken interest in co operative woth and 
social and Laie movemtnts elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Fublicatrons 
Pamphicta on Bubonie Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address. 
Mayavaram, S. India. 


SUHRAWARDY, THF HON. MR. JUSTICH 
ZAHHADUR RAUWIM ZAHID, M.A., B.L., ht 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court. 0 
1870, EKdue Vacca and Calcutta. Address: 
3, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 


SUKHDEO PRASAD, SiR, L.A., Rao Banadur 
(1805); Gold Katear-l-Hind Medal (1901); 
U.LE., 1902; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Politica] 
Judiclal and Kinonce Member, state Council, 
1924-26, 6. March 1862. m. Mobanjl, d. of 
Prannath Hukhoo. Edwe.: at Agra College 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885; Judicial Secre- 


Mad-. 


Ballary, | 


SUKTHANKAR, 
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tary, Matwat, 1886, Membet of Cotintil 
1887 , Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18, Political and 
Judicial Member Regency Council, 1922- 
23. Officiated as its Vuice-President, 1920. 
is Sardar of first rank with judicial pow- 
ers Holds 3 villages in jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs 25,000 Publications: Famine 
Report, 1893-1900, Origin of the Rathores , 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addreg: Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 


VISHNU) SITARAM, MA 
(Cantab), Ph DD (Berlin) Research Scholar 
and Leeturce in the Post graduat: Dc partment 
of the Bombay Uniwerity & 4 May 1887 
m J leanora nee Lowing (dicd 6th Aug 1926) 


du = =Marathy. High school and 5t, 
Aaviers College Bombay, St Johns College 
Cambridge (Lagh and Berlin University 


Asuistint = Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey Western Card Lecturer in the Post 
(Giaduate Department of the Bombay Univer 


sity Jucctor of the Mahabharat. Depart 
ment of Bhandarkar Oricnta Reseach Ins 
tute Poona und I ditor of Lhe Vahabharatu 
Publications Dt dcrammatik Satatayanas 
Tteipag 1921 0 Vasivadatta Oxtord Unis 
Prev 1923  Farst Cutical Ldition of thr 


Mahwbhirate 1927) Lditor in Cliet, Journal 
ot the Bombay Branch, Roy ub Asiatic Soucts 
Address Shantuam House, Malabar Hull 
Bombiy und Bhandarkar Ouiental Research 
Institutt, Poona, 


SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR SAuIBZADA 


Munrazia Up-DAurs, CI.E (1924), M.A., 
LLM, (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, son ot 
Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
khan Bahadur Ahmad, A ee Member since 
1918. 6. 1809. m. 1912, Lucy Pelling Hall, 
of Bristol. Zdue.: atthe Ahgarh Mahomedan 
Angl.-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894; BA., LL.B. 
June 1894, MA and LL.M, 1909); was 
Chief Justico, Gwallor Statc, 1905-9, Law 
Member of € ouncil, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, nod Army Member, 1917 , a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbancesin Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919 20. Address > Gwalior, India. 


SURAJ SINGH, CAPTAIN, BAnADuR, O.BI., IO. 


M. Marshal of tho Legislative Assembly. 4. 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanxour. Hduc. : undor pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Ofticer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the ataff of General M. 
F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1014-16, France to 
1918, Dgypt and Palestine to 1019; Aighan 
War 1919, retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923, apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. Publecatons . Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
In Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths; Other Miltary vooks in 1901, 1907, 
1010 and 1911. Address: Kucha Khai, 
Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar. 
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-k., 1.M.8. (Retired), late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m., 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Idin.), M.B 
C.M.( Edin.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.S8. (Edin.) 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med, London. Address. 
28, Jali Road, Lahore. 


SWAIN, WaLTER,C.I.E. (1922), M.L.C., Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, Behar, 1928. . Jan. 17, 
1876, m. Annie Matilde, sec. d. of Chas. Fox, 
Esq., of Carse-of-Gowrle, Scotland. Educ.: 
Boston, Graminar School. Agalstant Superin- 
tendent of Police, 1895; Supdt. of Police, 
1906, Dy. Inapector-General of Police, 1919; 
Offg. Inspr.-tient, of Police, 1920: Delhi 
Durbar Medal, 1912; Volunteer LongService 
Medil, 1919, King's Police Medal, 1018 
Publications * “‘ Instructions for Constables’ 
(1901) in English, Kaithi and Bengali 
‘ Advice on tho Construction of Police Bulld- 
ings’ (1941). <Addrese: The Imperial Bank 
of Indin, Patna, E.ITR. and P.O. Kitale 
Trans: Nzoia, Kenya Colony. 


S\LD ABUL AAS, Zamindar 6 27th Septr. 
1880 m Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha, Adue: Ctovt, 
(aifv school, Patna; studied privately English 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu has always taken 
keen intercat in matters educational. Apptd 
Hon Magte at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte, 1006-26, elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909, electcd 
member, Asiatic Soccty of Bengal 1903, 
¢lected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Socicty Nov, 1916, member of Counul of All- 
India Muslim League, Hon. Asstt sSecry., 
Piha: and O1issa Provinaal Muslim League , 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Races Congiess held 
at Univ. of London, 1911; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim Assocn., 1914; elected Vice—Presi- 
dents of Bihari Students’ Association and 
Anjumanti-lslamia, Patna, 1914 served 2 
years as Dircctor, Bihar and Orissa Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18 nom- 
nated non-official member, Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923 ciddress Albulaas Lane, Banki 
pur, Patna, 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 
HON, KHAN BAHADUR, Sik, KT (1924), BA,, 
B.L, Minister of kKducation Bihar and Orissa 
since 1921 6. 1870 m. Musammut Kann 
Banoo of Shaikhpura Zdue at Paina Prac- 
tised as @ vakil in the Motusvil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Governuent Pleader io the Patna High 
Court; Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
In the firat reformed Council under eat 
Minto Reforms Scheme ; served two terms in 
the Biharand Orissa Legislative Council, was 
for a long time Secretary of the Bihar Pro- 
ae Moslem Teague. Address : Morad} ore, 
atna. 


SYRD, Sin ALI Imam, K.C.8.1. (1914), 0.8.1. 
(1911).6. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869 s. of 
Nawab Syed Imdad Imam, Shamsululama ; 
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m. 1801; five s. fourd. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1890; Standing Council, Calcutta 
High Court ; President, lat Session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Arnritsar, 
1908; Moem., Moslem League Depn. to Eng- 
land, 1909; Member of Governor’s Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12; Law Member of 
Governor-General’s CounelJ, 1910-16; Pulsne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917; Member, 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
President, Executive Council of the Goveru- 
ment of the Nizam ui Hyderabad, 1919; 
Firat Indian Representative to sit at the 
first mecting of the League of Nations, Nov, 
1920. Addrese: Marlam Muonzil, Patna; 
elso Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


SYED RAZA ALI, C.B.E. Member, Public 


Service Commission (1926); BA, LL.B, 
(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882. mm. d. of 
his mother’s first cousin. Adue.. Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligaih. Started practice at 
Motadabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912; 
took prominent pait iu Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation , elected Trustee of Aligath College ; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, returned 
unopposed to U.P, Council in 1916 and 1920; 
Was one of those responsible tor Introducing 
separate Mosiem iepresentation in Munictpal 
Boards in U.P., took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing fiom non-co-opelution pro- 
glamime, became independent iu politics 1920 
member of Council of State 1921-1026, elected 
member of Delhi University Court, was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Commitice and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian TLegisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Keforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Decr. 1024. 
Member, Govt. of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-26). Publcations* Essays on 
Moslem Questions (1012). Address; Delhi 
and Simla. 


TAGORE, ABANINDRA NaTH, O.I.E.; Vice- 


Prin., Govt. Sch. of Art, Calcutta, since 1905 ; 
7emindar of Shazidpur, Bengal; 5. 1871. 
Educ. : Fanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon. 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art, Address: 5, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORR, Madakasa BAHADUE SIR PRODYOT 


CooMAR, Kr. 6. 17 September 1873. 
Educ.: Hindu sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
rivately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Kellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal: 
formerly Mem. Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castile, Calcutta. 
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1AGORE, SiR RapinpRaNaTH, Kr, D Lit 
Oalcutta Univ), & 1861 Educ privatcly 

ved at Calcutta first, went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his fathers 
estates; tlure he wrote many of hie 
works , at agi of 40 founded school at Shantini 
ketan, Bulpur in 1921 this has been his life 
wo1lk exci since, visited DCngland 1912, and 
translitcd some of his Bengali works imto 
Loghsh, Nobel Piifze for Litcraturc, 1913 
Publications In Bengal about 30 political 
works, diamas, operas vbout 30, Story books 
Novels 16, Lasays about 40 Song books 2) 
In I nghsh—Gitanjali (1912), Ihe Gardin 
(1913), Sadhana (1913), Lhe Ciescent Moon 
(1913) Chitit (1914) Lhe hing of the Dirk 
Chamber (1914) Ihe Post Ofhce, a Play, 1914 
habir, 1915, ] rnt Gathering (1916) Nationa 
ligm 1917, Peisonality, 1918 Stray Tirds 


1016 Sacrifice 1917 Tovers Gift, 1918 
Reminiscences 1919, The Wreck, 1921, 
Creative Unity Jhe Fugitive 1922 Great 


India (1 23) Gora Falks in China ind J cttcrs 
from Abroad (1924), Broken Tics (1927) 
Address Shantipiketan, Bolpur 
LAMBL, SHRIAD BAIWANI, 
Home Member, Cental 
ment b 8 Dec 1875 Ladue Tabilpur (Ift 
katin) School), Amrioti Anglo Vernacula! 
and High School and Bombay Pen 
College ind Govt J] iw ‘school 

Amiaoti, Member and Vice President of 
Amraoti Jown Municipal Committee Presi 


BA, LIB 
Provinces Govern 


dent, Provincial Congress Committee , Mem | 


ber, © P Icgis Council 1917 1920 and 1921 
President, C P Legis Council, March 1920, 
Address Nagpur, & P 


QFANNAN, MOHAN LAL J} Com (Birm) Bur 
at-law, 1LS, JP, Prmupal, Svdenhav 
College of Co nmercce and I conomics, Bombay 
h 2 May 1885 m Miss C Chopii Lduec 
at Govt igh School, Gujtut, JYorm in 
Christian Coll, Lahore, and the Universits 
of Birmingham Offichil Liquidator of the 
Industriul Bink of India, Ltd, im liguidi 
tionand the Jt Official Liquidator the India 
Army Uniforms Supplylng Co, Itd, ir 
hquidation (both of Ludhiana Punji) 
Presidt ot, 10th Indian Keone mic Contercnee, 
1927. Vice President the Indian 1 concimc 
Society, 1921-23, Member of the Linance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22) 
Syndiec of the Bombay University, 1923 24 to 
1926 27 Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombav, from 1st March 1923, Director 
Bombay Contral Co-operative Bank Ltd 
Bombay, 1924, Member, Auditors’ Counc) 
Bombay, Principal and Prof of Banking 
the Bydenhain Coll of Commerce and Econo 
mica, Bombay, Chairman, Lx Committe 
of the Seventh Indiin Economie Cor! 
(Bombiy) Publeeatione* “ Banking Law 
and Practie in Inda,’’ Indiay Curr ney 
and Banking J) roblems ° jointly with Prot 
kK. T. Shah, BA (Bom), BSc (Leon) 
London, and several pamphlets such as thc 
** Banking Needs of India,” “* Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Address The Sydenham 
( ollege of Commerce and Economics Hornby 
Road, Bombay 

PATA, SIR DORABJI JAMSETJI, Ki., JP., 
scnr partnor, Tata fons, Ld. b 27 Aug 
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1869 ¢ of late prey Nusservanji Tata m- 
1898, Meherbal,d@ of H.J. Bhabha. Educ 
Caius Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Univ. Address: ‘‘ Esplanade House,” Waud- 
by Road, Bombay. 


sAVEGGIA, Rr. Rev. SANTINO; Bishop of 


Krishnagar since 1906 b. Italy, 1865. 


ent 
to India, 1879. dddrese: Krishnagar. 


TAW SEIN KO, CIE,ISOQO, KIH, Exami- 


ner in Chinese, Burma, since 1006. 
Dec 1864 Fduc Christ’a Goj], Camb 
Burmese and Pali Lecturer, Rangoon 


Coll , ]882 85, Asst Sec toGovt of Burma 


6 7 


188901, Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge 
1892-93, Supdt, Archeological Survey, 
Burma Circle, 1899-1019. Publications: 


Burmese Sketches, Vola I and II Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Hluttaw Llran- 
elation of Maha Janaka Jataka, Miemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese J ananage 
Address Peking Todge, Mandalay , Undcr- 
wood, Maymjyo 


(EGART, CHARLES AUaUsTUS, C.I¥., MVO 


Indian Pollise ; officiated as Dv. Insp.-Gen ot 
Police, Calcutta & 1881 Edue.* Portora 
Royal 8ch., Enniskillen; Trinity Coll 
Dublin Joined Indlan Police, 1901. 


Pleader at | (TM ARI, Captain H. H RagA NARENDRA SHA 


SAHEB JAHADUR, CSI, of Tehbri-Garhwal 
Stite & 3 Aug 1598 m 1916 Hor apparent 


born 1921 Succeeded 1913 Ldue 
Mayo Ooll, Ajmer Address * Tehri, Garh- 
wal State 


THALKORRAM KAPILRAM Diwan BAHAUTR 
BA TER Ct 


Vihil Hizh Court and 
Dist Gost) Plaader and Public Prosecutor 
bos Apri} LsO8 ne Ratangivrt d of keshatvral 
Aniritrar /dve out Bhavnagar Alfred Haigh 
School and = }Jphinstonc Collegc, Bombay 
Apptd tcachcr in Govt Soriubji Jo oJ) Haigh 
Schoc] of Sinaf und began pratice at) Surat 
mn ldsdt Pntercd Municipality m 1904 be 
came Chaiimin Schools Commuittce L907- 
1909 and 1911 and Charman Manazing Com 
mhittee an LOOK and 1BL7 LS) Vice Picsident 
of the Mumwipality m 1911 to 1914 and 
Fiesident on 101497 Appomted Chairman 
Committe oof Vana,ement in 1922 192) 
Chaiuman of School Board in 192)  Appoim 
ted a member of the Pratt Committee and 
withiss bofore the Roy al Reforms Commission 
V8  lddnas | Athwa Lincs, Surat 


THAKUR, Rao BAHADUR KASHINATH KESHAY, 


1§.0., Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur, 
since 10115 6. 16 Feb. 1880, Educ. : Saugor 
and dubbulpore H. 8.; Muir Central Coll, 
Allahabad. Address. Nagpur. 


PHI SIGIR Vick ADMIRAT BLE PRAM SACKUITLI, 


( B (idgto), © M G (1911) (Commander in 
Chief bast Indics Sjyuadion bo 14 Jan 137) 
m 1921 Violit, widow of W Brodrick Cloete 
and ¢ ot late Jo A Henley I ntered Royal 
Navy 18387 Licut 1895 Commander, 1900 
Captain, 1912 Real Admiral, 1922 served 
buropean Wat Battle of Jutland Bank 
1914 18 (despatches C B) A D C to the 
hing 1022 2nd Class Order of St Anne ot 
Russia with cross swolds st Vladmu, Rusoia, 
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with crossed swords Publications Quarws Coll, Balllol Coll, Oxford Int I108., 1898. 
mScamanship utddress H MOS) 1 Mingham Address * Lahore 


THOMAS Georar ARrutrR BA CTT (1925) TLOWKINS SER Tiontr Timon WI CTE 
Collector of Bombay h& 4 May 187% m | tnt Indian Pole Dept mi PSOl Dy fos 
Gwenllian Dorothy d of Dean Howell = / de Gent ot Police Punjyab (014 1922 Tispector 
Clifton College and Immanuel Coll Cam Gone ot Police Punjab 1922 26° Rethad 
bridge, ist Class Classical Inpos, Jomed April Wo td National bank of 


ICs in1900, Asstt Collr Belgaum Bijapur 
and Dharwar Aastt Collr Customs Bombay 
Collr of Customs Madras Collr of holaba 
and Hydirabad Sind Sccretars Revintc 
Departmcnt General Department and again 
R v, Department and Chief Sccretary tddiess 
Ridge House Bombay 


LHOVPSON SIR) JouN PrrronFr KC TT 
(1926) (ST (LOL9) b 8 March 1873 
m Adi Jicta d oof the late RY 
Tyrrell Tatt oP  Senr Tallow trinity 
Coll, Dublin 7 lit Pecds Gt Sch 
and = Jrin = (Coll C umbridge Ist = Class 
Classical ‘Iripos President) of the Union 
(1895)  kntered 1S dT Revert 
Sec tothe Pungal Govt 1913 Ch Sc Lie 
Momlecr of Indian To, Council tt 1) 
Mmet oct WR forms Committ 1918 19 
Prsil nt Rulway bole Commuittec 1021 
Political Secretary Toreazn and bolitical 
Dey artment Member of Council ot tite id 
Scarctary of the Chamber of Princes | Secre 
tary tothe Order of the Star ot Inidta and 
Indian Jmpirc (19.2 27) tormerly President 
Punjab Historiecil Society ind Fellow and 
Svndie of the Punjab University. ddde s 
Delhi or US) Cinb Simla 


THORNTON, Huan AYLMER, CIE BA 


ICS , Commissioner Educ, Cheltenham 
Christ Church, Oxford (BA) Ent. ICS 
189) Address Sagaing Upyer Burma 


THULRAL, TALUQDAR oF, Rana SIR SwkoRaT 
SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON, K.C iI 

Ral Barcli District 5b 1865 m. lst @ ot 
Babu Amarjit Singh, v. & of the Raja of 
Majhoull, 2nd, d ot Raja Somesurdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Kundwar, 8rd d of thc Raja o7 
Bijapur District Hdve Govt. H. 8, Rai 
Barcli S father, 1807, deaccnded from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Dra ts curtcnt 
in India Hew Kunwar Lal Kima Natti 
Fingh Bahadur Address Thulraj, Knajurgaon 


TODHUNTDER, Stn Onartes Grorar, KC 8] 
(1921) -kellow of the Royal Scitistiual 
and Roval Historical Socutis & 16 Jeb 


1800 I duc Aldenham Sch and 
hing s Coll Cambridge Mcmbers pmz miu 
Cambridze UWbvorsity, IBAR om Alice 


OBT kh 10 ,d, ot Castam ( Tosack pird 
Highlanders Served in IC 5, Madras aso 
conduck d special inquiricsinto Customs and 
Lxeise matters in Kashmir, the ( P and ¢ I 
Statie Sec Indian kxcise Committec 190t, 
1G ot Facise and Salt to the Govt of India 
1909 1920 President, Life Saving Appl! anecs 
Committic, 1913, Sctermtary to Govt of 
Madras, 191), Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 Wember of J wcutive Counal 1019 
President Indian laxation Laquiy Comnit 
tee 1924 20 Member, Council of State, 1026 
Private Sccretary to H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore Address Fark House Mysore 


TOLLINTON, Hungy Paitups, CLE., 1.0.9 
Commissioner, Lahore. Educ.. Lamington 


TRAV] RS WaltTiR Tanontor CI lL 


Indiv Liuhon 


TONK, H. H. AMIN-UD-D4ULA WazinvL MULK 


NawW4B HaFiz SIR MOHAMMAD IBRAHIYV ALI 
KHAN BABADUR SAULAT JANG, G.C.LE 

GCST. 6.1848 s, 1867. Btate has area of 
2,6539q miles and population of over 287,898 
Altres Jonh, hyputana 


TRAVANCORL AND COOHIN, Sout Inpt, 


Bsntot in Re Riv — Af Moors MA 


b Nov 13 1870 Jduc Marlborough Coll, 
and at Orlel Coll Oxtord =  Curite at Aston, 
Tirmin.hum = 18d 96 Missionary of tho 


(MS nS Endia trom November (806 (CM 
S Divinity School Midriw 1896 1014 ( MS 
College hottiyiam 19021903  Chaliman 
CWS) District ¢ ouncl Tinnevelly 101-1924 
Cons crated Dishopoi2i bib 1925 Address 
hottiyam 


(1025), 
OBL (1918) MLC Chairinan, Dooars 
Plintcre Agsociition LO14 20, V1 ¢ Chalinan 
19.1 1021 Member Bengal = Teolslative 
Coun 1119?N ant of Retorm d “Connell 1021- 
wand (92 ty dat Po aden Diatish Group 
Meamd or Valpulaunt Dister t Poud Ott 24 
Captomn (vet) North Po onaal Mount 1 Rattles 
{ib Bertlinht lea Ustate  Laradigh 
PO Falpalwur and Bengul Club (€ ylcutta 


PROUNCH Witttaw PAtnci ror CRrospip, b Ab. 


Moinstt © bo oF € b toametpal J ay dneering 
Cole Poont & co Tuly PRsto on Marguret 
/ yhanic Huddleston fda ou Leys School 
und Dublin Uiiverity Indian Service of 
fngincas 1 ddress bnemeciimng = College 
Poona 


IURNLR, ATFRED Ton, J.P, Booc (J ondon) 


1901 KIC 190) Principal and Profcesor 
or Chemistry, Victoris Jubilee Technical Ineti 
tute Matungn 6 1874 m Nita Aspden, 
ed John Lynd] Aspden Lduc ° Linsbury 
fechnical College und London University 
Anniyst in varlous = firras and London 
County Cound) "“emonstiator and Lecturer 
it List London Collece (london Univ) 
Science Master at Glgwkswickh Yorkshire 
Publications Papera to the erichte, Che- 
mica} Society and Monogiaph on Bitterns 
Address Kings Circle Matungr Bombay 


>TUENED R CHARIEDS Atit., AN CPL (1928) 
PCS Secretary) to) Goverument General 
Impt bombay 6 July 30.1870 mm tilecn 


Dorothy Kinkpatrickh 2duc king kdwaid VJ 
School Norwich and Magdalen Coll Oxford 
Ayyomnt d Asst Collector Pombay Presidency 
in 1003 Settlement Other Dharwar Dist 
1900 10 Under Seqretary Revenue and finance 
Deprtments Bombay 19121) Cantonment 
Moste Ablmednagar 1017 1910  Colkector 
Ahmednager 1919 21 Personal Asat to 
Jord lee Chairman Public Services Commis 
jon 1923 24 Ag Serretary Political Depart 
ment 1924 snd Scoretarv (scnecral Depart- 
ment 1024 27 Address ‘Nuc retariat bombay 


goo 


LYABJI, RUSaIN BAaDREUDDIN, M.A. (Honours) 


LL.M. (Honours), Cantah 1896° Bar at 
Law Second Judge Ag Chicf Judge Presidency 
Court of Small Causes Bombay b 11 October 
1873 mm Miss Nazar Mohammad [I atechally 
Iduc Anjumane Islam, Bombay St Aaviers 
School and College; Downing Colloge, 
Cambridge. Practised in the Bombay High 
Court Address : Almanzil, Walkeshwar Boad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


UDAIPUR, H. H. VaHARAJADHIRAJ MAHARANA 


Btn FateH Sinagzr Bakapur op, G.O.SI, 
GCOIE. G0O.V.0, Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar 6 1848 Address: Udaipur. 


UDAIPUR, H. H. tam RAJA OF, CHANDRASHE 


EAR PRASAD SINGH Do, CHIgY OF. Addrese 
Udaipur. 


VDITAH RIV 1sHAN” Archdeacon ot Delhi 


l 


\ 


Archdeacon in I ahore Diocese from 1910 1915 
Canon of the Jahore Cathedral 191 1922 

retired 1924 and Supdtg Mussionary of lob: 
Tek Singh Mission b 1857 /duec Baring HS 

Batala Jahore Div (oll i{ddrees € 0 Q 
Thoan UNah, MA B11 Lecturer, Multan 
Colk ge, Multan 


MAR HAxAL KHAN TIWANA The Hon 
Colon(l| Nawab Mahk Sir, KC I? CBI, 
MVO Member: Council of State Can llord 
b 1874 Jadu Aitchison Chiets College 


lahorc, wis given Hon Commission in 18th 
Kd Q  attcnded hing Idwaids Cot nation 
Durlar at Delhi served in Somaliland 
joined libct J \pedition was attached 
to the Jate Ameer of Afghamstan attended 
king George s Coronation Durbar at Declm 
Kaw active Service In the world war in } rance 
and Mesopotamia Mons Star 1914 Membcr 
Provinaal Rcqautimg Board = represented 
Punjab) Dulht War Conterence in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches) made Colonc]) Memler | sher 
Committe 1920 is President of the National 
Hoist Breeding and Show Socikty of Indin 
Addiess Kalra Dist Shahpur Punjab 


AKIL, SIRDAR SIR RUSTOM JEHANGIR, Kt , 
(1024), khan Bahadur (1907) Firat Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911), owner and 
Merchant 6 Sept 1878 m Tehmina e d 
of Dr D I’ Kothawala, Civil Surgeon retd , 
Bombay Medical Service Kdue at Gujarat 


College, Ahmedabad Since 1901 Managing - 


Partner in Nowroji Pestonji € Co ,Govt Salt 
Agents, Pioneer of Magneslum Chloride 
industry in India , Presdt , Diat Local Board 
for manv years member of Ahmedabad 
Municipality , Dist Scout Commissioner, late 
Officer Commanding “ D ’’ Ooy , 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers, and Divisional Supdt, St John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division 

was member of Imperia] Legis Council from 
1913-16 has extensively travelled in European 
countries, Chairman and Director of several 
industrial concerns and Railway Boards, 
helped Government during the War in 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certificate by H E Lord Willingdon [irst 
Class Magisttate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Address 

The “ Roeerv,” Shahi Bag, Ahmedabad, 


VELINELR, 


VERNON, 
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VAU\ Maron HLNFRS GEROGE (ST (1928) 
(IF (1921) MVO (1922) Military Secre 
tary to the Govesnor of Bombay 6 1182 m 
lhe Baroness Tdna von Stock Hausen 
(Ameriuan) 1915 Zdue St Jawrence School 
Jomed the Army 1900 ADC to Governor of 
Victoria 1908 11 ACT) to Governor of Mad 
tas 1911 A DC to Governor of Bengal 1912 
14, Military Sucrctary to Jord Carmichac] 
1914017 Mil Secretary to Karl ot Ronaldrhay , 
1917 22 Mil becretary to Darl of Lytton, 
1922 Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd 
1922 23, Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
1923 Address Government House, Bombay, 


SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, BA, 
LLB (Bombay), JP (1908), Holder of 
Ceititcate of Honour, Counell of al 
Education, Trinity (1909) , of the Honourable 
Society of Lincolns Inn, Bar-at-Law, 
Irinity, (1909) 6 12 April, 1868 m to 
Prabhavatibal, d of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr, Bombay. 
Cduc* St Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as rleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
1893 called to the Barin July 1909 In pro- 
minent practice in the High Court at Bombay 
and criminal courts of the Presidency 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1939, President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomnay Improvement Act, 
Sept 1922 to April1923, Secry, P J Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-19€3 Publications Law 
of Gaming ond Wagering and the Taw of 
Compulsorv Land Acquisition and Compensa 
tlon Address Ratan House, 1 4 Lamington 
Road (South) Pombsry 


VENKATASUBBA RAO, Tak Hon MR 


Justiccr M,BA BL _ Judge, High Court. 
Madras 6 18 July 1878. Educ. [ree 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian Collepe and Madras Law College Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Practised 
from 19031921 in partnership with Mr 
\ Radhikrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs Venhatasubba Rao and Radhakris 

hnaiya Hada large and leading practice on 
the Original Sidc of the High Court Llection 
Commissioner 1921-22, apptd to the High 
Court Bench 17 Nov 10921; Preaident, 
Annadana Samajam, Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion Society and Madras Dist Scout Council 

Vice-President Provincial Scout Council 

Address * ‘‘ Pevensey ’ Nungambaukum, 
Cathedral P O , Madras 


YVENKATASWETA COHALAPATI RUNGA, 
Rao BawaDuR, Mawakayan Sra Rav, 
MAHARAJAH OF Bopsnritl, G.OILE., OBE, 
Maharajah, 1000; Ancicut Zamindar of 
Bobbill, b. 28 Aug. 1862. Educ : Bobbill, 
privately § Ascended Gadi in 1881 Life 
Mem , Royal Aslatic Soc.; Mem of Madras 
Council, 1896, 1898, 1900, and 190%; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec Council, 1910-11. 
Publtcations. Advice tothe Indian Aristo 
cracy, Hindu Beligion, Diaries in Enro 
Criticism on the Remayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency 


HAROLD ANSBLM peEneny: 


Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
12th Septr. 1874 m to Rhona Warre 


Who's W 


Slade. Educ.‘ at Clifton College. and at 
Oxford. Secretary to Board of Revenue, 
Excelse, Secretary, R.J.M. Commission. 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Tawley. M.LA. 
1926; Agent toG G.. Madras States, Trivand- 
tum. Publications: Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation). Address; Adyar, Madras. 


V ERRIERES, ALBEBT CLlavup#, C.I.E.; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P W.D. m. 1890, Mabel 
Blanche, d@ of the late Francis Moore Edue.: 
St. Peter's Coll. Agra; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Roorkee, Ent. P. W. D., 1893, 
Under-Secy. to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng. Dehra Dun, 1915-16; 
Supdtg. ae 1916-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19 ; Offg. C fer Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21, Address ; “‘ Dar-ul-Shafa’’, Lucknow, 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rr. REy. THEOTONIUS 
MANOEL RIBEIRO, D.D., D.C.L.; B. C. Bishop 
of San Thomé de Mylapore, since 1899, b. 
Oporto, 1859, Edue.: Gregorian Uni., Rome. 
Address,: Tomar, Portugal. 


VIJAYARAGHAVA CHarya, DIWAN BAHADUR 
Sir, M.B.E. (1919); Commissioner for India 
British Empire Exhibition 6 August 1875. 
Edus.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial service, 1898 , Revenue Officer, 
\ladras Corpn., 1912-17 ; Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1917-18; Dewan of Cochin, 1919-22, 
Collector and Magistrute, 1920. Address -: 
42, Grorvenor Gardens, London, S.W.l1. 


VIRA VAI.A, DURBAR Sart, 6.31 Jan. 1888. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Master, Rajkumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur; Manager, Lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar Statc, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Newa 
Kantha up to 1st April 1927 Address: Rewa 
Kantha. 


VISHNU DIGAMBER PALUSKAR, Pannir, 
GAVYANACHARYA, 6, 1872. m. Mrs. Ramabai 
Paluskar, Aduc.. Miraj State. Publications . 
54 Music books of notations. Address: 
Shri Ram Nam Adhar Ashram, Panchavati, 
Nasik. 

VISVESVARAYA, Sir MOKSHAGUNDUM, 
K.O.LE., D.8¢e., M.1C.E., late Dewan 
nf Mvsore. b. 15 Sept. 1861. Educ.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science, Poona. 


Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904: retired 1908. Apptd 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 


1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and Ry. Depts., 
Govt. of Mysore, 1909; Dewan of Mysore, 
1912-1918. C frman, Bombay Technical 
and Industrial cation Committee (appoin- 
ted by the Government of Bombay) 
1021-22: Member, New Capital Enquiry 
Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrenchment 
Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic En- 
quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1925; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Oommittee (appointed by the 
Government of Indla) 1926. ‘loured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publication :*’ Recons- 
tructing India” (P.S. King& Son, Ltd, 
London). Address; Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 


—_————— 


~ 


in India. 


WADIA, BOWANJL JAMSETJI, 


WADIA, 


gor 


VOLKERS, Rosert CHARLES Franois, C.I.E., 


Railway Board, 1907-13; Accountant, 
W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 


Sec., 
FP, 


WACHA, Sm Ditnsna Epunil, Kt. J.P. 


» a 
Governorof the Imperial Bank of India (1920): 
Mimbor, Bombay Leg, Council (1915-16) 
and ot Imperial Leg. Council, 1016-20. 
Member, Counel of dtate (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morar Goculdas & 
Co. Agents, Morarji Gokhuldas S & W, Co., 
Ltd and Sholapur 8. & W. Co., Ltd.; Director 
The Central Bank of India and the Scindja 
Navigation Company, ¢. 2 Aug. 1844. m. 
1860, but widower since Aucust 1898, Hdtc.: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; in Cotton 
Industry, since 1874; for 80 years Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. (Prosident, 1901-02); for 388 
years, Mem., Bombay Millownory’ Associa- 
tion Committee since 1689 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its form ition in 1898 up to 1919; Pres. of 17th 
National Congross, Calcutta, 1901; and of 
Belgaum Prov. Conference, 1894; gave 
evidence before Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure in 1897; Trustce of Kiphinstone 
Coll.; also Chairman, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Jurcau; was Gen. Seéc., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1894; 'l'rustee of Vic. Jubilee Technical 
Institute from 1902 and Hon, Sec. from 1909 
ta 1923, Member, Bombay _ Legislative 
Council (1915-16) ; President, Western India 
Liberal Assoclation since 1919. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Aascelation frora 
1885 to 1915 and Piesident from 1015 to 1918. 
War President of the Ilirst Bombay Provincial 
Liperal Conference in 1022. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Indian Finance, Currency 
and Economics, Agricultural Condition of 
India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expcnditure, ete.; large contri- 
butor to leading Indian noowspapers and 
journals for mon than 45 yeirs, also had 
published Wistory of Share Speculation, 
1868-64 ; Life of Premohand Roychend ; Life 
of J. N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, tour papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address : 
Jiji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


M.A y LL.B, 
(Univ. ot Bombay), Bar-at-Law, 5. 4 Ang. 
1881. m. Rattanhbai TWormusji Wadia and 
subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy of 
Secunderabad. Hduc.. St. Xavicr’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law Colkge, Bombay, 1919 1925. Addreas. 
Quetta ‘Lerrace, (howpatty, Bombay. 


WADIA, 0. N., O.1.E, (1919); Millowner. b. 


1869. Eduwe.: King’s Coll., London. Joined 
his father’s firm, 1888. Chairman, Bombay 
Millownera’ Association (1918). Addrese. 
Pedder House, Cumhalla Hill, Bombay, 


JAMSETJI ARDASBEB, J. P., 1900, 
Merchant. 6.81 Oct. 1857. Educ.: Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll. and cerved 7 A pe 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Oo. of don ; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and other 
industria: concerns; Member of Bombay 


902 


Aun. Corpn., from 1901-1921, Pubiscatwns : 


Writer on Industrial and Economic rae piel 
g 


ublished two te t clos 
he Mints. Derm Wildezness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, SIR NUSSERWANJLF NOWROSJEE, K B 
E,,CIE,MIJM.E,J P, Millowner b. 80 May 
1873 m Lvylene Clara Powell Edue St Xa 
vier's College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Assoolation 1911 and 1925, Address 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay 


WADIA, PESTONJ! ARDESHER, M.A. Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilzon Colleye, 
Bombay. 6 16 Dec 1878. Edue. ; Hiphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publeceations: The 
Philosophers and the French Revolrtion 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophv 
The Wealth of India; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An {ntroduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India Address Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


WADYA, Sin HoRMASJI ARDESAR, Kt. (1918) 

Bar.-at-Law. 0. 2 January, 1849, Educ... 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and University 
College, “ondon. m Atmai, d. of the late 
Mr Ardesar Hormas)i of Lowji Castle, Pare! 
Called to the Bar, 1871 Personal Assistant 
to Mr. Dadabha! Naoroji, Dewan of Baroda 
February 1874 to January 1875. Practised in 
Kathiawar since 1875. Trustee, Parsi 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr 
N M Wadia under his will, 1909, Recd 
Kalisar-l-eHind Gold Medal, 1918. Address 
37, Marine Linea, Bombay, 


WALI MAHOMED MHUSRSANALIY, KHAN 

BAHADUR, B A, LLB, son of the late Hon ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, Tur 
kish Consul and Founder of the Siad Madres 
sah tul Islam, Karachi,was Member Legislativ« 
Assembly , Retired Dpty. Collector and Special 
First Class Magistrate and Landed Proprieto:, 
ws General Secretary Sind Mahomedan Asso- 
ciation and Chairman, District School Board 
Karachi, 6. 6 Dec. 1860 Widower, Educ 
Lliyhinstone College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Served Govt. in various depart: 
ments for 33 yeara retiredin 1915. Addrcan 
Devon Vella, McNiel Road, Frere Town 
Karachi, 


WALKER, Grorgr LOUIS Solicitor and Notary 
Pubhe Offg Solicitor to Govt of Bombay and 
Public Prosecutor Kegistrar of the Diocese 
of Bombay 6 25 Sept 1870 m to Agnes 
Muritl Porter, d of Col HR S Porter Dy 
Lieutenant of the County of Lancaster 
Educ Liverpool College Articled to Measrm 
Hill Dickinson & (Co Liverpool 1896 prac 
tised as Solicitor in Liverpool 10902 1914 
War service, Jrance and Belgium 4th Aug 
1914 to Nov 1919, Commanded brigade of 
artillery, promoted Tieut-Col, REA 
Retired 1921 Address Byculla Club 


WALLACE, Tau HON. Mr. JUSTION EDWARD 
HamluitTon, MA (Qlas), B.A (Oxon), 


Judge, High Court, Madras 4%. 18 May 1878. 
in er Richmond Miller Loudon Vadue 


Sait School, Glasgow ; Sag Ay Univ. 
Balliol. Coll., Oxford Passed 1.C.8., 1805 
Served in Madras Presjauncy since 1896, Judge 


- WALMSLEY, Sm Hues, Kz. 
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of Chief Court, Mvsore State, 1012-14 
Address: Cathedral Gardens, Madras. 
(1923), M.A. 
Judge, Calcutta High Court since 1015: J.C.8., 
Edue.; Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. 1.C.8., 1298 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


WANKANER, Capraln His HiGHNESS MAnARA- 


NA SHRI SIR AWARSINIJI, Rad SAHEB OF, 
K.CI.E 6 6 Jan 1870; ¢. L881, Educ : 
Rajkumar Coll. State bas area of 425 sq. 
miles, and population of 36,824. Salute, 11 


guns, Address: Wankaner Kathiawar. 


WARD, CoLONEL HENRY CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


C.1.E. (1920), OBR. (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White ar (1917); Director 
of Pay and Pensions. 6,12 June1879, Educ 
Winchester and Sandhurst. 1st Commission 
1898, Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 1901: Staff 
College, 1911-12; War sergice, 1914-1917; 
various staff appointmenta; Afghan opera- 
tions, 1919; GSO. I 2nd Divisions com- 
manded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22 A.AG, Army 
Headquartors, 1022-23. Address: United 
Service Club, Simla 


WARNE, Rr. REV. FRANCIS WRSUBY, Bishop 


of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch since 1900 
b. 30 Dec 1854 Publuwations The Sink ss 
Incitnation , A Tribute to the Triumohant 

Ihe Jords Supper, A Covenant Keeping 
food, The Biblic’] Sibbath and ** The Story 
(f Lizzie Johnson Addrese Bangalore 


WATSON, ALFRED HEWky, Editor, Statesman 


Calcutta b 1874 m Isabella Morland Beck 
Edue Rutherford College London L[ditor 
Newcastle Leader, 1805-1902, News Editor 
Ni estmunster Gaze te, 1008-8, Manager, 1909- 
1921, Managing [ditor, 1921 Lditor, the 
Statesman, 1925 Pubdlicafons Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the Meut Trust Address. 
9, tov Mansions, Calcutta. 


WAISON (CHARTES CUNINGHAM CST (1928), 


(TT , 1918, Agent to the Governor General 
thc states of Western India since 1924 6 1874. 
m 1012 Phyllis Marion d of A Field Hove 


Sussex. Educ Edinburgh Univ, Christ 
Church, Oxford Lntered ICS, 1897 
Asstt Collr, Poona, 1898-1901, Political 


Agent in Kathiawar 19013 First Asstt to 
the Agent to the Governor Gencral in Raj 
putana, 19048 Private Sccretary to H kh 
the Governor of Bombay 190912 Secretary, 
the Government of Bombay Political and 
Judicial Departments 191214, Comms 
sioner, Ajmer, 191516 Deputy Secretary 
CGovernmint of India Political Department, 
1916 17 Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States 1917 21 Political ADC to Secre 
tary of State for Undia, 1921 Ag Agent to 
the Governor General in Rajputana, 1923 
Ag Resident, Mysore, 1924 Address The 
Residency, Rajkot 


WAISON, HFRHART Enurstion, D.Sc. (Lond.), 


a.LC,, M.I. Chem L. Fellow of University 
Coll., London, Professor of Genera] Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science. 4. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. 2due.: Marlborough 
Coll., London. Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Untversities. Asstt. Prof, Indian Institute of 
Selence, 1911, apptd. Prof. of General Ohemis- 
trv in 1016. Pudblwations * Numerous poner 
op physical chemistry and allied subjests. 
Address : Indian Inatitute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore, 
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WATT, Rev. JOHN, M.A,, D.D., F.0.8. ; Prin., 
Scottish Churches Coll , Calcutta, since 1910, 
b. 1862. Educ. : Parish S8ch., Methlick ; Gram 
Sch., Old Aberdeen; Aberdeen Univ.; New 
Coll., Edinburgh. Joined Dutf Coll,, Caleutta 
1888, <Addrese: 4, Cornwallis Square, 
Oaleutta. 


WEBB, CHARLES Morcan, M.A. (Cambridge), 
O.LE. (1021); Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust. 9 30th June 1872 m to Lillan 
Elizabeth Gritfiths Hdue. Masons Oollego, 
Birmingham, St John’s, Cambridge Lotered 
1.0.8., 1894; Deputy Commissioner, 1201; 
Settlement Officer, 1903; Supdt., Census 
Operations, Burma, 1909; Sccry, Govt of 
Burma, 1014; Chief Secry , Gove of Burma, 
1918; Kirst Vict -¢ hancellor, Rangoon Univer- 
sity, 1920, Ohairmin, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921. Publications: Census Reporte, 
Burma, 1911  #$Addrese. Lorretto illa, 
Prome Road, Rangoon. 


WEBSTER, Joan EpwarD, C.8I., CIE 
1.C.8., Commsr., Surina Valley, Assam, since 
1012 b Ranchi, 3 Sept. 1871. Hdue.. Char- 
terhouse, Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. I.C.S8., 
1891. Addresa: Silchar. 


WLIR, MAJOR GFNKRAL GA (CB OCMWG 
DSO. General Other Commanding Bombay 
District 6 Jet Dec 1876 m 1917, Maigaret 
Irene do of Robart More Woodseatc Place 
Bexhill Ldue Harrow Iliinity College 
Cambridge Capt (1902), Miyor (1912) served 
South Afiia 1809 1901 (despatches twice) 
Queens Medal 4 (Clasps Luropean Wal 
191418 (wounded) dispatches D SO 
Bt Lt (ol and Col Offer ot St Maurice 
and St Lazarus Crown de Guerig avec 
palmes Commandant kauitation School anc 
Inspector ot Cavalry, 1922 26 Address 
Bombay Pistiict Headquaiters (Colaba 


Vee Rt. Rev. i , see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 


WHEELER, ‘sR Henny, KCS8I (1921), 
K C.1.E., I.C.8., Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
vca Educ.‘ Christ’s Coll., Cam. Ent 

(§., 1891; Dy. Sec., Govt. of India, Fin. 
Dept., 1907-08; Sec, Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation, 1908-09, Fin. Sec., Govt. of 
Buogal, 1900-12; Home Sec., Govt of India, 
1012-16 ; Member, Executive Council, Bengal, 
1917-22, Address : Government House, Patna 


WHEELER, Tab VENERABLE HvGH TREVOT, 
M.A (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919 b 
27 September 1874 m. Kathleen Gunning 
Edue.; Trinity Oollege, Dublin, Ohaplain 
to the Forces, ML, 1910 <Adures, 
Ashleigh, Murrce 


WHITB, Mazon FREDERIOK Norman, C.I.E, 
M.D, r Asst. Dit.-Gen., I.M.8. (Sanitar ) 
1914; Sanitary Commsar., Govt. of India, 
Simla. Address. c/o Grindlay, & Co., Bombay, 


WHITTY, JOHN TaBLTON, C.ILE., Com 
missioner, Muzaffarpur. Edue : Cliftun Coll, 
New Coll, Oxford; Univ. Coll, London. Ent 
1.0 §., 1808, Address: Muzaffarpur 


WHIILWORTH, CHARIES SIANILY, CLL. 
Ce Chief Mining Lngineer to the Govt of 
ndia (Railway Dept) 6b. 14 June 1880, 


Attached to Mining Dept North Western 
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Railway, 190912 Asst (Coal Supdt IJndlan 
state Railways 191314 Jent to GLP Rly. 
191417 Officiated as Mining Ingincor and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controllcr 1918 20 

Apptd Chicf Mining tnginear Railway Board, 


1921 Memlur  Inthan (Coal Committee 
102) Presdt Indian Coal Grading Boaru 
1926 270 dddpess Mengal Club Calcutta 


WILKINSON, Hector Rossrir, BA, CTE 
(1927), 1U $8, Private secretary to H LE the 
the Governor of Bengal 06 March 11, 1888 
m ‘Theodora Dalntree Edue Clifton and 
Queen’s College, Oxford Lntcred Indlan 
Civil Service in 1012 and posted to Bt ngal 
Address United Service Club, Calcutta 


WILLIAMS, Grorcs Branssy, M. Inst C,E, 


MI. Mzow E.,F R Sax. J., F.BR.G.S. 
MiG (Ind.) late Chict Jnginecr Public 
Health De partine nt Rengal = Consulting 


Dorothy Maud 
Hhuline = Cha 
Articl(d sto 


Fngincer 6 7 Agnil [872m 
d oot lo Thorp) of Cheadle 
shin Adu  Chtton Coll 
Mr James Mansorgh | RS, Po Pres dst 
(BKB I180L Asst on ‘York Main Duiainage 
Works = Birminghum Waterworks Ke wi 
dent Logzincer in Charge Whitby Water 
works, Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Statf Officer, Asst, District [Ingineer, Impe- 
rial Military Rallwaya; Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, M Jnet C.E, 1902-06 
(roydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works, Nuivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Seucrage Worker, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Lcngal (1909), designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried ont including Jherla, Gaya, Hoozhly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Mor ghyr 
Comilla Rancegunge Midnapot Surf and 
(ooch Behar waterworks Gaya — burdwan 
Dacca, Kurseong and Litt yghur matin diainage 
echemes. Publuatione: Sewage disposal in 
India and the Last lLilementarv Sanitar 
Engineering (thie editions); Practic 

Sanitary Enclveering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
poen) E Journal, 1909, ‘‘ Rainfall or 
Walus,” Geographical Journal, 1909; | lood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer,” 
1v22 ; Recent Prog: ess in Sanitary 
Luginceenng im Bengal ae tddresy 28], 
Victoua Strcet Westminster SW and Unitcd 
service Club Calcutta 


WILLIAMS Oapt HEEBERT ABEMSTRONG, 
D.8.0 , 1.M.8.; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon Goneral Hospital. since 1907, 6.11 Feb. 
1875. Address; Genoral Hospital, Rangoon. 


WILLIS, MaJoR-GENLRAL LDWARD HENBY, 
O.B (1918), C M 9. (1917) , Technical Adviser. 
R.A., India. 6 oth Sept. 1870. bdue.:; at 
Path. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890 Commanded 94th Battery, R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914, Commanded 78th 
Beigade BR 1.A. (17th Division). 1915; C.B.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17, 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Addn se: Artuy Headquarters, Simla. 


WILLIS, Gzornaz Hunky, C.1E , 1918; M.V.O. 
(4th) 1911, Lt.-Col., B.E., M.I, Meoh. E, 
MIK (Ind), Master ‘Sccunty Printing 
India b. 21 Oct. 1875: lue.: St Paul's 
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Sch., London, R M. A, Woolwich RB E, 
1895, Major, 1914. Arrived India, 1900, 
Deputv Mint Master, 1907 Master of the 
Mint October 191) to lebruary 1926 Past 
President of Council, Institution of Kngineers 
(Ind) Address Sccurity Printing, India, 
Nasik Road 


WILSON, His LiOELIrNoy THRE Rr HON 
Sin LESWE ORME, PC 1922,G,. C I E 
(1923),C MG (1916), D 8 QO (1900) 
Grand Croix de lorler de la Couronne 1926 
Governor of Bombay. b 1 Aug. 1876,6 @ 
of late H Wilson m 1909, Winifred, ¢ d. of 
late Captain Charles Smith of Goderich 
Sydney Fdue St Michael’s, Wcstgate , St 
Paul’s School Apptd 2nd Lt MLI, 
1895 , Lieut 1896; O ptain 1901 Served 
South Africa 1899-1901 (severely wounded, 
despatc nes Quecn’s Mcdal 6 Clasps, ) $0), 
ADC. to Governor of NSW Capt m 
Borkshire Royal Horse Artillery oe 
torlals) , promoted Iemp Lt -Col. M 
and appointed to conimand Hawke Batt 
RN.D , served through operations in Galli- 
poli, 1914-15 (despatches, OMG), served 
In Lianc = 191516 (scvercly wounded) 
Parliamentasy Asstt Secry. to the Wai 
Cabinet, 1918 Chairman, National Maritim: 
Board 1919, Pa:lanuntary Secrctary to 
the Miulstry of Shipping 1919 Parha 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury and 
Chicf t mont Whip 19211923 MI (1) 
Reading 231322 South Portsmouth 192. 
23 Adtresy (.sovernment Wousc Mati) at Hull 
Bomb ty 


WILSON JOHNSTON, Josrra, BA, CIT 
(1926) Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Meda) (1911) CB 
kh (1918), ICs, Administrator, Nabha 0 
12 June 1876 m Helon J M Campbell Educ 


Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford Address | 


Nabha, Punjab 


WINLIRBOTHAM GrorRiy Tronanr BA 
(Cantab) Meichont Partucr Mossis Wallace 


A Co, b 7 Oct Las) m Hilda voungest d 
of D Norton (572 kde Milvern Coll 
and Magdalene Coll Cambridge Bust 
ness in lndin sme) | =61912 0 apytd = Consul 


tor Siam at Boml iy 1926) Membar Jagisle 
tive Counc!) Bombiuy L627 Vic President 
Bombay Chamicr of Commerce 1927 { ldress 


—— 


—_ 


Who s Who wn I nda. 


Sakina Mansion, Carmichael Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 


WOOD, Sin JoHN Barey, K.C.1.E , K.C.V.O. 


Ci I., Resident in Kashmir 5 1870 m. 1896 
Ada Elizabeth, é of GA Stack, ID 8 Edue. 

Marlborough, Balliol Coll, Oxford Kot 
1CS, 1804 Under Sec to Govt of India, 
Torelgn Dept, 1890-1903, 1st Assist. in 
Baluchistan, 1903 , Dy. Sec, Foreign Dept 

1906-10 , Resident, Indore, 1912 , Pol Sec 

Government of [ndia, 191422 Address 

Silnagar, Kashmir 


WYNDHAM, PerRoy, CIE, OBK., R.GS 


Commer, Kumaon, since 1918 6 18 Deo 
1867. Edue : Giggleswick Sch, Queen’s Coll, 
Oxford, M.A., soined 1.0.8, 1889, Magte 
and Collector, Mirzapur, 1900-1913 Coin- 
missioner Naini Tol, from 19138 Address 

Naini Tal 


YAIN, Lee AH, K -i-H. (Gold), Bar-at-Law, M 


LC President, Rangoon Corporation , Fellow 
of Rangoon University 6 April 1874, Bdue. 
Rangoon College and Cambridge. Adress 
67, Merchant Street, Rangoon 


YULE, 81k Davip, Bart. (1922), Man 


“fia 
Director, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Oo., 

b 4 Aug 1858 m Annie Henrietta Yule 
d of late Andrew Yule. Bdue.* BR. High 
School, Edinburgh Joined firm of Andrew 
Yule & Co, Calcutta, 1875; Director of Lon- 
doa Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd , Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation. Address 8, Clive 
Row Calcutta 


LIMMLRVANN Tut BRrv Ropert S J PHD 


Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy 
St Xavier's College b 24 Oct 1874 Member 
of the Society of Jesus Educ Stans and 
Schwyz (switzerland), Valkenburg (Holland), 
St Beunos(Lngland) Berlin Prot of sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy St Xavier s 
College, Bombay University Lecturer Pub- 
lations Die Quellen der Mahanarayana 
L panisid und das Vcrhaltmeder vi rschicdenen 
Rezensionen zu einander (Diss ) Leipzig, 1913 
Cdr of A Second Selection of Hymns from 
the Rigveda BS PS,IVINT 2nded Bombay 
1922 Contrbutions to philological and 
hilosophical journals Addrese St Aaviers 
ol] , Bombay 
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The Calendars. 


found at che beginning | 
A full Calendar will be tion of the Htjira and Samvat ycars by ube 


ot thia book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use In India 

The Jewiwh Calendar is in accordance with 
the syatem arranged AD 358 The Calendar 


dates from the Creation, which Ie fixed as. 
3,760 years and 8 months betore the beginning 


of the Christian Era, the year is Luni solar 


The Mohammedan, or era of the Helira, 
dates from the day after Mahomets flight 
trom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15 622 aD The months are Lunar. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 
Jamshedl Naoroz March -1 
Avan Jashan April 1 
Ada: Jashan May 14 
7arthost no Diso Tune 15 
Gatha Gambhars September 5 
Parsi New Ycar "A 8 
Khordad Sal a 13 

Parsee (Kadmi). 
Avan Jashan March 16 
Jamshed! Naoroz 21 
Adar Jashan April 14 
Zarthost-no Diso May 16 
Gatha Gambhars August 0&” 
New Year ‘ 8A 9 
Khordad Sal ; 14 


Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Shab e Rarnt 
Ramzan Jd 
Rakri Id 
Muharram 
Ashura 
Birawafat 


Mahim Fair (Bombay City 
only) 


February 7 


Mirch 24 
May 30 
June 28 
29 
August 2 


December et 


Mahomedan (Shiah) 


Shahadat 1 Hazrat All 
Ramzan-Id 

Bakri-Id 

Muharram 

Ashura 

Shahadat-e Imam Hasan 
Barawafat 

Id e Maulud 








March 14 

24 

May 30 

June 28 
2 

August 15 

” 29 


September 3 


—_——_— 


The Fash year was derived from a combina 


order of Akbar itis Luol-solar Ihe Banca 
year seems liso to have been rlated at one 
time to the Aejira but the fact of ita being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year 


The Samvat era dates from 67 BO and Js 
Lun) solar [ho months are dividcd into two 
fortiights —eudt, or bright and dads, or dark. 
Navh fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 


the datcs of the civil days given in our 
exlendars 
IN 1928 
Hindu 

Makar Shinkiints January 14 
Holi (2nd day) Voarch 6 
Ram ivan 
Cocoanut Day August 0 


Gokul Asht un 
Ganesh Chit uthi amis ¢ vat 


S plemic b 


Siri 1? 
Diaacry QO 44 ~ 
Divall a, | Las 
Jewish 
Tesath (antl | y) Ayr {11 
Shabuoth Mi 2) 
Tishil ib Vly af 
Rosh Hoshini (1 t jay) Satoud a lo 
Kippur (2nd fry) w4 
Sukkoth (1st diy) 2y 
Jain 
Chaitra Sul 1 Ayr 5 


Shravan V2l13 1) anl 


Bhadarva Sud | 
Simv ifsatl 
Pajushan I hiluva 

Sud 5 1 


Syt lo t4&15 
18 


Kartik Sud 1 November «7 
Christian. 

Day following New Y ir Jinuary 2 

Good Iriday April 6 

Easter 7&9 

Christmas December 24 to 29 

New Ycars F ve $l 


NOTE —If any of the Mahomedan holidays notifid above !n4 not fal] on the day notified, 
the Mahomedan servanta of Government may be grantcd a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday 1s actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified 
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January 1 
Tanuary 2) 
lebruary 23 


March wt 
April oe 
May wl 
1928 
June () 
July 1$) 
August 18 


September 16 
October 16 
November b> 
December 14 
December 31 


Inannary | 
Janwirs l> 
Fe bruars 14 


Mauch 1h 
1928 

Api 14 

May I> 


June 17 
August I7 
september 17 
October 18 
November 17 
December 16 
Decembr ol 


1928 


January 1 
January 8 
January 23 
February 6 
Kebruary = 22 
March 7 


The Calendars, 


————— ee —_— 


THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Mahomedan. 


1346 


Rajah 
‘shaban 
Ramzan 
Shuwal 
/u kaidch 
Til hiyeb 


1347 


Vohurrum 
Sifar 

Publ {ul Awwal 
Rubbis us Sane 
Jamadi ul Awall 
Jamadi ul Sance 
Rajah 

Rajab 


Bengalee 


1334 


Pous 
Magh 

t algoon 
( holtro 


1335 


Boy sack 
Jolstro 
Srabun 
Bhadro 
AAabith 
Kartlck 
Aughraum 
Pous 
Pous 


Samvat 
(S—Sudee, 


B—Budee.) 
1984 


Pous 
Magh 
Magh 
} agoon 
F agoon 
Chyt 


1928 
March 22 
| April 6 
7, April 21 
1! Way 5 
1/ May 0) 
{| June 4 
1] June 18 
1{ July 4 
July 13 
August Po 
\ August 16 
; September 1 
\ September 1s 
; September 30 
' October 14 
i October ZY 
; November 13 
18 November 28 
Decemicr 33 
December 2” 
December 31 
16 | 

] 

1 

1 
1928 
| January ] 

I 
; Januar 8 
; Tebruary 6 
March 7 
: | Apnt 6 
May ? 
; Tune 4 
| July 4 
: August 2 
2 Se, tcmber 1 
1928 

8 9 
B 1| September 30 
S$ 1 | October 29 
B1 November 28 
81{| December 27 
. B11! December 31 


1986 


Chvt 

By sack 
Bysack 
Thyt 
Thyt 
Assur 
Abssar 
Sawin 
Malwun 
Malwun 
Sudbya 
Bhidoon 
Nhadoon 
Assun or Kuar 
(ssun or Kuar 
bhartick 
hartich 
Aghan 
Aghan 
Pous 
Pour 


Faslee. 


1355 


Poos 

Magh 

JT agoon 

Chyt 

Bvsack 

Jeth 

Aysar 

Sawun 

Mal Tawun 
Bhadoon ae 


1335€. 


Assun or Kuar 
Kartick 

Aghan oa 
Poos es 
Poos : es 


S1 
Bl 
81 
Bl 
b1 
Bl 
§1 
B1 
§ J 
Bl 
| 
Bi 
bo 
Bl 
91 
Bl 
S 1 
Bb 


Bi} 
Sy) 


i 
i 


PO ee el el 


cow ee pee 


Ce mnaaaemenamend 
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Telegu & Canarese 


(S—Sudee, B- Budee.) 


1928 
January } 
January 8 
January 23 
] ebruary b 
February 22 
March 7 
March 22 
April ti 
April Ba | 
May ) 
May 20) 
June 4 
1928 
Jun 14 
July 4 
August Z 
August 16 


Scptember 1 


1928 


September 1> 
Septamber 30 
(ctoles 14 
October 20 


1477 


Pushy am 
Pushyam 
Wagham 
VMagham 
Palgunam 
Palgunam 
( hitram 
(hitram 
Vaishakam 
Vaishakam 
Jyoshtom 
Jvoshtom 


1477 


Ashad um 
Ashadam 

Adhika STAVanam 
Nijt Sray anam 
Nija Stasanam 


1478 


Bhiadrapadam 
Bhadraya lam 
Astiwij um 
Ashwijam 


NOvembur 13 
Novermbor 28 
December = 13 
ecumber 2a 
SO | December 31 
1 
SJ 


go 


1478 


Kartiknm 
hartiham 
VMargasiram 
Mat gasiram 
ME argzasir im 


B1 Tamil & Malayalum. 


4] 
B i 
S 1 1928 
BI 
S 1] January l 
B21 Januar 14 
Slt yebroary 13 





S ld Varch 13 
April 13 
Wav 14 

So] } vara }4 

Ba July lo 

BJ 

41 

Wy | 1928 


Vuiust i) 
September 16 
| Octobe 17 





S 1] November 16 
HK) 

St!) December to 
BI | December 3] 


1103 


VMaigoll Dhaousu 
lal Makaram 
Marsal WNMumbam 
Panguli Mecham 
Chittral Mesham 
Viiyast Vilsha bam 
Ani Mithuoam 

A4d1 Karkatam 


Avant Sulham 
Poorasht Wanye 
\Tppash Phulim 


hartlkad Urishe bi 
kuin 


Varygali Dhwwniusi 
Margall Dhanuxsu 


7 


~n~wTta ds 
St es bh ph - Po 


] 


l 
7 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Por itercaneriiareietemarenerere 
Priucticcuticrimmieneh McMeMercrcricherien 
mare Mdainavacatataleiaawalaalnita 








EAT RO TRSVER TEM EDIER INS MIR NON TEN EN EMER EM (Ome a 
ERTEPEMEGTRNTERIERIEGKEMIEMIER IRENE M(EMERTEN (ER 
I GTESTROTESKESESIER EERE MEME NIEGIES(QQKEMeulaal 
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RRR GTE MERTEN EMER EMERECIEREMIERIEN eM RMienikal 
AICUICUMC COT nanan rae 
feMieaiea fementnal 
Che Pcrice 

Times of Yndia faa 
PUBLICATIONS ate 

: iene 

Marri 

FOR fralenien 

Hl p nate 
YF nace 

R ¢ ITABLE nen 
ADVERTISING 

Minh 

feat PPTAT A 
CATACH CAC carne 
PCA can irri hh 


calueachiesRamnaTeneNe ay ceuwTiy cline 
ig laetgutenlanhepNalinlnalnalavinahalaaneavievita 
idhantisfituhaiuar shatters 
| (eal 
Auman ne manasa selavhonvlnhielavinaie 
phir ha aulealaviaaivelaniva 
aaeulia aelen a selealielaairaiiejralawrinaan 
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INDEX. 


index to Imperial Trade Guide and advertised businesses, see pages iv to vi 
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AK. 
Abor Expedition . . ’ ee =2B5 
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Accidents, mining wie ~» 7 
——Railway -- 645 
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Improvement Yoans 4}2 
Act Aden Civil and Criminal Justice 


High Court) Jurs diction (Amend 


ment) Pee oh 
——Asgam [abour and Pmigation (Am 
cndment) 494 
- Kamboo Paper Industry (Prot ctr) #9 
—— Burm. | aws 216 
- Cantonments (Am ndm nt) 4iy 3 
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— Madras silt ( Amendment) £4] 
—- ~ Merchant Shipping (Am nd 
mcnt ) 492 
—— ——Merchandise Marks : 720, 726 
—— — Mincs 497 
—Indian Patents and Designs 720 
——— — —Press (1910) 606 
— — Registration (Amcndmcint ) 49] 
— ——N cuits (Amendment ) 49) 


Paap 

Act Indian Succession (Amendment ) dg 
J oariff ( Amendment) De 
Pariff (Lofton Yarn Aimcudment) 4083 
—Natal Lownship 436 
—Newspapers Incitementsto O1f necs 600 
—- Oudh Ienivney 294 
Presidency Barks (1876) 619 


Presq ind Registration of Books (1867) 606 


— Prevention of Scditious Meetings 61 
— fPriaons (of 1894) 488 
~Prosidcucy Towns Ine Ty ney 
(Amcndm nt ) 493 
li oident Junds (Amenidm nt ) 491 
——Pun)ib Land Alrenation 61 
— Rp ane and (\m onling {yl 492 
——Sea Customs 727 
Sea Customs (4m niment ) 491 
socictics Re ,istraty an (Amendment ) 493 
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——— Universities 882 
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- Workmen's Compensation 504 
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Aden administration si 178 
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——Strategic importance oe . (17 
Administraticn, Aden vi ae . 178 
Army ss . me . 264 
—~ Assam ss : ee 173 
— -Baluchistan oe oe 175 
—— ——Agemy os we » 187 
—— Baroda ‘ oe oe oo 186 
-——— Bengal Presidency ae oo 144 
—-—Biharand Orissa =... ee 151 
Civil and Criminal Justice High 
Cowt Jurpdiction (Amendment) Act 404 
—— Bombay Presidency ) 
——Burma s% “ ve 142 
——Centra! Provinces and Berar ai 1538 
~—of French India... ae a 227 
— —Hyderabad fs T, wa 182 
——Kashmir.. oe wa oe 218, 219 
—~— Madras Presidency ss es 104 
—-—Mysore os ee os 184 
——-N, W Frontier Provinces * 169 
——of Justice .. oe i ee 476 
——-Police =e ie . = 4184 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


(INCORPORAILD IN HONGKONG ) 


Authorised Capital 


— ao —_ a aie ~ 


Issued and Fully paid-up 


Reserve Funds .— 
Sterling 
Silver : 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
HEAD OFFICE :—Hongkong. 


LONDON OFFICE:—9, Gracechurch Street, 


+50,000,000 
420,000,000 


4 6,000,000 
414,000,000 
420,000,000 


E.C. 


BOMBAY OFFICE :—48, Churchgate Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


AMmoy. 
BANGKOK. 
BATAVIA. 
BOMBAY. 
CALCUTTA 
CANION. 
CHEEOO. 
COLOMBO. 
DAIREN. 
FoocHow. 
HAIPHONG., 
HAMBURG. 
Hankow 
HARBIN. 


| LLloNGKEW 
IPOH. 
JOHORE. 
CORE. 
KuataA LUMPUR. 
LONDON 
LYONS. 
MALACCA. 
MANILA. 
MoUKDEN. 
NAGASAKI. 
New YORK. 
PEKING. 

| PENANG, 


| RANGOON. 


SAIGON. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
SHANGIIAIL 
SINGAPORE. 
SOUR \BAYA, 
SUNGEL PAIAN?. 
TIENISIN, 
TOKYO. 
TSINGTAO. 
YLOILO. 


~YoKOUAMA 
| 


Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 at 2 per cent. 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs, 5/-. 


Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 


Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 


General Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 


\. k. BAKER, 


dont, 
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CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
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The Bank receives money on Lixed Deposit on terms which may be Ie urned on application 


AGENCY 


The Bank undertakes on behilf of its constituents the safe custody of Shires and 
Securities 7 pned Abed on redelivery a commission of one guarter per cont on the nominal 
value. Dividends and interest are collected subject to acharge of one guirter per cent on 
the amount realised Government pauper ind all descriptions of Stucks purchased and sold 
the Commission charged on such trinsactions beng one quarter per cent on the amount 
invested or realixed 

All remittances should be made piyuible to the Minager National Bank of India Ld 
who will be glad to afford any further inform ution respecting the Bank» business 
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HOW TO SPEAK 


HINDUSTANI 
IN A MONTH. 
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A vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor — to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in_ the 
convenient waist-coat pocket _ size. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd.., 
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without offence the idiocyncracies and inconsistencies of 
the average Indian Babu. Piche Lal is one of the most 
humourously delightful figures in moderr fiction. Europeans 
and Indians alike will find his eccentricities most enter- 
taining. 


Price: Rs. 2-0. By V. P. P. Rs. 2-6. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. XXxl 


SIMLA PAST & PRESENT 
By E. J. BUCK, C.BE. 


CRITICISMS ON 2nd EDITION 


The Earl of Reading :—' The book will remain on my table among 
those which I like to contemplate when my eye roves around. The book is 
full of interest to all lovers of Simla.’ 


The Earl of Lytton :---‘A most 
valuable book of reference.’ 


A valuable book of absorbing in- 
terest. The Photographs form a 
notable feature. (Pioneer.) 


The new edition is by no means a 
reprint. There are many illustra- 
tions and hosts of new good stories, 
(Statesman.) 


Bristles with anecdotes and con- 
tains over 90 illustrations. A volume 
certain to achieve a deserved suc- 
cess and a work which should be 
of lasting value both to the Govern- 
ment and the public. (Englishman.) 


There can be nothing but praise 
for the tact and yood _ taste 
Mr. Buck has displayed throughout. 
The whole book is full of good 
stories from beginning to end, and 
the photographs are excellent; no 
happenings of importance in Simla’s 
existence remain unrecorded, (Civil 


& Military Gazette.) 





A fascinating history of Simla. The pages are full of humour and decorated 
with a long succession of illustrations, some beautifully reproduced and 
clever old cartoons which give lively impressions of the hill-life in the old 
days and of the jokes made about it then as now. A book handsomely 
printed and bound and very cheap at the price. (The Times of India.) 


NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price Rs. 15. V. P. P. Rs. 16. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPS. 
LOWNDES’ MAP OF SALSETTE. 


CORRECTED UP TO 1938. 
Specially prepared for the use of cross-country riders. 
Useful also for Military and other purposes. Scale 4°4 inches 


toa mile. Ruled in one mile squares. Mounted on linen to 
fold for the pocket. 


Price: Rs. 2-8-0. By V.P.P. Rs. 2~12-0. 


MAP OF BOMBAY. 

This Map has been brought right down to date. All new 
streets and roads are clearly indicated. The Map is an invalu- 
able asset to the motorist, tourist and business man. In three 
styles. 

Paper, Rs. 4. Linen, Rs. 6. 
Mounted on Linen with Rollers, Rs. 8. 


Postage 6 Annas extra. 


MAP OF BOMBAY & 20 MILES AROUND. 
Invaluable to the Yachtman, the Motorist, the Pedestrian 
and all Sportsmen Most useful in Military operations. 
Printed in colours ona scale of half-an-inch to the mile, all 
roads metalled and unmetalled, and cart tracks are shown as 
well as the depth of water at low tide round the coast and in all 
the creeks. 
On waterproof Linen. Price: Rs. 4-8. By V.P.P. Rs, 4-14-0, 
On Paper, Price: Rs. 3-0. By V.P.P. Rs. 3-4-0. 


MAP OF BOMBAY CITY. 
(SOUTH OF JACOB CIRCLE.) 
Price: Rs. 3. By V.P.P. Rs. 3-6-0. 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd., 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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ADVFRIISEMFNIS, 


LITTLE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
By M. and C. ELGEE, 
Author of John's Rhymes of India. 
A beautifully produced gift book for children. 


Full of delightful rhymes and containing many beautifully coloured 


illustrations and black and white drawings. 


One of the best Gift Books ever produced for Kiddies in India. 
Price Rs. 3 ~ - - V.PP. Rs. 3-6. 


“ADJUSTABLE ASTRAL 
PLANISPHERE ” 


For Latitudes 40°N. to 10°. Applicable to India and Burma, and 
the Adjacent Colonies. Unique in design, and beautifully executed 
in colours ; with 12” Revolving Disc. By J. C. Clancey, I.S.0., 
F.R.A.S., etc. 

Price Rs. 2 only. 


“THE TIMES OF INDIA” 
GUIDE TO BOMBAY. 


A handsomely produced and thoroughly concise guide to the City 
containing numerous photographs, bound to be of interest to all 


citizens and visitors. 


Price Re, 1. V.P.P. Re. 1-4. 
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ADVERPISE MENT. KMKIN 


ENGINEERING, SANITATION, ETC. 
THIRD EDITION. 


SANITATION IN INDIA. 


By J. A. Turner, C.I.E., M.D., D.P.H., 

Late Executive Health Officer, Bombay Municipality, and 
B. K. Gotpsmitu, M.B., D.P.H., wir CONTRIBUTIONS 
By S. C. Hormusyt, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., M.D., D.P.H., 
K. B. Surorr, L.M. & S., D.P.H., D.T.M., AND 

L. Gopinuo, L.M. & S., M.D., D.P.H. 


é 


*6° THE issue of a third edition of this 

well-known book will be wel- 
comed by sanitarians in India. Consi- 
derable additions have been made in 
many sections and extensive alterations 
have been made in the chapters dealing 
with plague, turbercle, leprosy and 
influenza, so as to embody the latest 
discoveries in connection with the etiology 
treatment, etc., of these diseases. Dr. 
Turner's book is the only one yet pub- 
lished on Municipal sanitations in India 
of any real value, and no Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health or Municipal Health 
Officer should be without a copy.”—The 
PIONEER. 


Price: Rs. 15. By V.P.P. Rs. 16-2-0. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
THE LIFE OF 


SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA. 


By H. P. Mopy. 


The only authoritative work on the life of Bombay’s great 
political leader. The Foreword is written by H. H, The 
Aga Khan. 


Price: Rs. 12. By V. P. P. Rs. 13-3-0. 


Some Press Opinions. 
‘Mr. H. P. Mody has_ written a life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta which is 


not merely a valuable biography of a great Indian. It is, in addition, an 
important contribution to the political history of modern India.” 


Manchester Guardian. 


** The biography is something more than the political career of a great 
Indian leader. It is a clearly related story of the domestic politacs of the 
country.” 


The Englishman (Calcutta). 


‘¢ The volumes are provided with life-like portraits of Sir Pherozeshah. 
They are heralded by a brief but most appreciative foreword by His Highness 
the Aga Khan who gives his concentrated eulogy on this ‘ Parsi of Parsis.’ 
They are inscribed to the memory of Mr. Mody’s deceased brother. To the 
friends and admirers 6f the Parsi Knight, they are a possession for ever to 
the young Indian politician, they constitute a healthy guide. To the general 
leader they afford a most compendious history of our own times limning the 
imperceptible process of coalescence of East and West.”’ 


The Advocate of India (Bombay). 


__ “Mr. Mody’s monograph gives the picture with clearness and illumina- 
tion for the man of affairs to neglect its lesson were a dereliction of sad 


consequence.’ 
@apital (Calcutta). 
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